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LONDON ODDITIES AND OUTLINES. 

“ Quicquid agunt homines.” 

No. I. 

London has now gone through her cause of some of (fur public phcnome- 
jntellectual year; for, after the first of na. Why Sir llobert Wilson is as 
*.Tuly, no man reads, or thinks, much forgotten as if he had never ra- 
Tlie bookseflE* stray through dusty ved ; why no man alive asks whether 
and deserte^Wions; authorship, weary lie is, at this sultry hour, hilling his 
and watitaj, cotls itself in its secret glory and his honours in a cabaret at 
haunts, tilW winter shall revive it to Corunna, or cooling his ambition in a 
plumpness and activity again. Actors Portuguese jail;—why common halls 
play Clari, Adclgitha, and such other arc vocal.no more vfith radical non- 
symptoms of theatrical exhaustion ; sense ana grammarless language;— 
legislators hurry to the country to can- why HuntandLordEllenborcughhave 
vass the wivep of the men of corpora- equally disappeared from the streets, 
tions, and snoot partridges ; parlia- and Holland House incubates young 
ment expires in the languid impeach- reviewers no more;—why the Duke of 
ment of an Irish judge, and the bur- Devonshire suddenly saves his latnp- 
lesque puzzling of an Orange examin- light, and throws Piece It’Aj "jinto a 
ation; Canning speaks no more ; the darkness emblematic of his <0fl ora- 
Cbancellor of the Exchequer brings tary;—why Michael Angelo Taylor * 
out his budget; and Brougham talks w j J^p&sv». , qnger against chancellors, 

—the effect is irresistible; and St ghjnffiy-sweeffirs, and id gem s omne, 
Stephensis emptied of all whohaveears . •,•' 

to hear. Bond-Street has symptoms of J$|«^nese wonders, the true solu- 
agricultural produce aspiring betweet#*'Ti\ is sudden sunshine, 
its stones; Lord Petersham abjure? JJp'montesquieu was in the right, after 
his black silk shirt, atyl wears a wh^LpM. Men are made by the climate, 
neckcloth—sign that the season W^JVheir minds are, like their bodies, 
over when men of fashion were to boWprth and water; and laws and go- 
made envious. Barristers quarrel with%jprninent have no more actual influ- 
each other in empty courts; aud all eiice on them, than on the copiousness 
Chcapside is transmitting its tepid ele- of cabbage-leqras jjr the toughness of 
gance to steam-packets under weigh turnips. V 
for the mouth of the Thames. • Why is the a worshipper 

When a rise of ten dugnJ^n tlte Of eternal dissertations on Hebrew 
thermometer can work su^&hanges, \roots, and a propagator of the muddi- 
who shall wonder thtyjrefirst topic \st philosophy on the dingiest paper? 
of English conversations the “ wea - Why is he, par excellence, a dreaming 
iher?” • politician and a mystic theologue? 

If, in some of thdWhture revojut Simply because he sees nature through 
tions of climate Jingland should pos- a fog, and deepens that fog with tne 
sess a settled sky, and men should be eternal fume of his own tabacco. Why 

accustomed t» expect a summer, pos- is the Spaniard the most consummate. 

Verity will be at a loss to conceive the of idlers, the devoted of lovera* > 
Vol5»«Uk 


London Oddities aiul Outlines. No. 1. C^uly, 

and the most extravagant of poets ?^"stateof such utter dilutigl, that Bcaree- 
Simply because he is the most sun- itf a speech has been uttatred since the 
burnt of men. Why is the Frenchman blgiiking of the year, loud or deep 
all over caprice, feeble and violent, gay enough to remind us of the existence 
and gloomy*—this month a iorship- of the legislature. All public meetings 
per qf.tbb Bourbon, anA the liext, si seemed to hayc been soaked away. A 
JMisjofhep^n^t>raie de Iwrepuhliquc ? few rash attempts made in York, in a 
Because he breathes a milder fitful sky,' vain reliance on waterproof cloaks, 
%pd is more frequently wa^hedt from umbrellas, and popular irritation^were 
head to foot by the free bounty of the visited with immediate and vindictive 
heavens, and dried by the samgrf^fibtjp torrents /and, from the utter silence 
and summary .exsiccation, man any which has since filled that region of 
man between tfie Poles. Why do an wrongs and oratory, it is concluded 
Englishman’s doors and windows shut that the chief speakers, severalof whom 
close, while beyond his shores there is had long found it difficult to keep their 
not a vloor or window in Europe that heads above water, had fairly gone 
is not freely entered and nattered doifrn. In Parliament, Mr Canning's 
by'shower and storm? Why is he a exfjose of the Bourbons, and Mr Plun- 
man of broad-cloth and bent brows, a kett’s exjmt of himself, were expressly 
lover of firesides arnica puddler in des- put off till those months when there 
perate finance,—of sullen aspect and might be a hope of fine weather. On 
sturdy politics ? Because it rains every the stage nothing had appeared, but a 
month in the year. His house is a play by Miss an extremely 

ship, he juust therefore spend his life watery production, and*®*eastern me¬ 
in caulking and nailing. He has an lodrame, of which by mo^kthe finest 
instinctive horror of a chink; he navi- scenery represented the bottom of the 
gjates among the nations; and he has sea. In poetry we had burone publi¬ 
sh 118 become the < most plodding, hu- cation, and that one was upon the dr- 
mid, prosperous, and unhappy, of ani- luge. Thus wc were in a state of uui- 
ma k- . versal humectation at home,—abroad, 

Half of this year has been rain. We war paused on the Pyrenees, and car- 
are more fortunate in our power of re- ried a barometer instead of a sword, 
sisting submersion than our forefa- In Africa, the invasion of the Man¬ 
ners ; in Noah’s time, it rained but dingoes was washed back by an inun- 
forty ds£' 4 jSuch is the benefit of cus- dation, and Cape Coast Castle preserved 
tom. however, the effect of fornewerimesandealentures. Alongthe 

J:his determined irrigation was formi- Zaara., supplications for sunshine were 
uably obvious. I disdain to allude to put up to Mahomet, through ten de- 
the extinction of fields an$J fa. .n*yjy ’i, grees of sand and lions; and, for the 
jmdrtjevitfet* sh^njptifn of all \ it* first time in the life of the colony, the 
oTO made the physiogTWte^ii* 0 settlers in Hottentots’ Holland were 

The nobler operations of the mi* ’ wet from Heaven, 
ministerial and opposition, were V 
• 

Engs 

TiJ* English have been charged by' .rnsic of their own, infinitely purer, 
foreigners with having no native mu-j more original and more touching, 
sic. This charge partakes of the spirit than all the canzonets and cavatinas, 
of all foreign accusations, aiul is part- from the Alps to Vesuvius, 
ly prejudice, and ;>J- ; ignorance, let But even among ourselves there 
the impeachment be tyjd by whom .it have been many shrewd doubts and s 
may. With tli^4iief portion it $ bitter aspersions on the musical ferti- 4 
rank ignorance ; for under the narno > lity of tlW centre of the island. That 
of England they have included the/ fat and So*dshing district, which has 
empire, and are still, in ninety-pisc supplied thenL ftnvith sovereigns and 
instances out ot a hundred, to be told merchants, has borne away the 
that Ireland and Scotland have lnfol a galm in beiwcsQjud battles, from time 

" The Loyal and .National Songs fit' England, for one, two, or three Voices. Selected 
from crigWal iMSS. anti early printed copies in tlic library of William Kitchener* M. 1). 
Iiondoh, Hurst and Robeson, 1«2;5.\ 
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immemorial flls undoubtedly had oc¬ 
cupations more stirring and engrossing 
than those of the whole host of njin- 
strelsy, northern or western. A great, 
busy-governing, opulent, prosperous, 
public-speaking, turtle-feeding, trade- 
loving country, cropped with parlia¬ 
ment men, bishops, and philosophers; 
a hugfi mart for all the nations of the 
earth, a spot to which the Virginian, 
as he sets his tobacco, and tffe Kam- 
schatkan, as he skins his ermine, cast 
their eyes with a fellow-fondness for 
the duo return ;—England has had 
other things to do with its sleek and 
pursy opulence, or with its turbulent 
and nervous industry, or with its 
haughty and supreme ambition, than 
the idlers of Italy. She has paid for 
their music; she has had the whglc 
con tinent quick-cared and open-mouth¬ 
ed for her j?ay. In the spirit of poli¬ 
tical economy,. °he found it cheap¬ 
er to import, Jthan to raise the commo¬ 
dity, ami she has imported it-accor¬ 
dingly. If slip have not hitherto shown 
a Catalani propagated on the banks of 
the Thames, or a Farinelli of indispu¬ 
table Yorkshire, it is because she has 
not thought it worth her while; or if 
she be content to take Rossini's music 
at sccond-hantf, or leave Germany the 
honour of the only Mozart, 1 it is be¬ 
cause she has been too busy and too 
much pleased with settling the affairs 
of the earth, to think about tbe manu¬ 
facture of composers. Y et England has 
had great composers, (for the true esti¬ 
mate is genius, not volume,) though 
she neither forced the soil for them, 
nor extinguished her other products to 
fill the world with sonatas—yes, Great 
Composers. Some of these men ate 
known but by a few melodies, bu 
melodies of the hearf, things pe- 
rennis mvi; substantial additions to 
the national treasure of delights; bold, 
natural, and characteristic appeals to 
the natural impulses of the English 
character, or deep and most touching 
responses to the pathos of a people, 
that in all their busy life haveje^Ieep 
a tenderness as ever sang to ^moon¬ 
light in the most senti ntcn&^COTino in 
sight of St Marks. TlraSmajority of 
their songs are, as they smVuld be, in 
the spirit of a brave, freef ana conquer 
ing nation—the first on land and sea, 
with its heart eminently engaged in 
all the achievements, and chances of 
those whom it sends to struggle round 
the world. Doctor Kitchener deserve* 


an apotheosis for having gathered a 
volume of those fine records. His 
work comprehends fifty-six of the 
most celebrated old uind songs. An¬ 
other vyume^rill present a selection 
of the finestyh honour *>f our sea glo¬ 
ries, and. both will form a collection 
of singular value and interest, whether 
as specimens of English music, or me- 
morkls of the predominant feeling of 
our forefathers in their days of victory 
and patriotism. ’* 

The volume,^ showy folio, is pre¬ 
faced by an introduction treating of 
the general design of the work. • The 
doctor here indulges in the triumphant 
tone of successful authorship. “ The 
first number of the Loyal and Na¬ 
tional Songs 0|^ngland will be 
a sufficient answeSJlO those who have 
heedlessly said, the English have no 
national songs, and prove the proud 
fact in direct contradiction, that no 
nation in the world has half so many 
loyal, nor half so many national songs. 
What country can boast more beauti¬ 
ful national songs than God save the 
King, To tyrms, Huh Britannia, Hearts 
of Oak, and a hundred others which 
are presented to the public in this 
work ?" Then follows a list of names 
beloved by glee clubs and the men of 
cathedrals, but eclipsed in our degene¬ 
rate day by foreign “ balladmongers.” 
The list is nearly thirty long, and 
boasts of Locked Purcell, Bird,Tarcy, 
Leveridge, Croft, Green, coming down 
tl/rough the Arnes, &c. to Calcott.— 
JJveniamong the modern composers a 
vast. 1 .i t 

dav^mle been flung into unmerited 
as the occasion passed away. 
|5is is the natural course o& things, 
fetory supersedes victory, and with 
; old success perishes the old song. 
I;arty is trampled under the heel of 
pp-ty; the Tory once shrunk before 
the Whig, and the Musgs were furi¬ 
ously solicited to sing his discomfiture; 
the Whig changed hi^principles, grew 
contemptible, and the favour at 
once of the nation, and of Parnassus, 
Honest men eschewed the name, and 
good poets scorned to give an eleemo¬ 
synary stanza to its manes. Toryism 
rose for the honour of common sense, 
« and the good of the country; and if 4 
has hitherto been tardy in cementing 
its constitutional supremacy by its 
hJtmonic captivations, yet, as all the ■ 
songs in honour of English honour* 
loyalty, and glory* are palpably but 
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Toryism set to miisic, it is still at the form accessible to oar modern perfor- 
heaa of affairs in Helicon, without mers, who would have been formidably 
costing itself an additional Wave. Our replied by its six-line staves, and its 
musicians have not been Me. * The merciless variety of cleffs. This coin- 
complete published works of \he Eng- position is «* merely a ground or volun- 
lish composers-fill two hundred andfifty tart/ for the organ, of the four notes, 
folio volumes ; and we venture to preir C, G, F, E, with twenty-six different 


folio 

„diet, that the doctor’s sale, gtrus in 
cerium, will be the choicest compila¬ 
tion of black-letter melody that, has 
been committed to the eloqtffchcc and 
the hammer of a Christie, or an Evans, 


basses!” and, as the editor pledges 
himself, “ is no more like theril now 
sung, thjin a frog is like an ox.” The 
editor’s ^contemptuous conviction is, 
“ that there is no other than mere 


since Queen Elizabeth played upon hearsay evidence or vague conjecture, 
thevirginals. as to the composer or the time of this 

anthem, nor any proof that the words 

.. il * V •» » . • V»l 


or.,the music of God save the King, as 
now sung, had been either seen or 
heard previously to October 1745, 
when it was published in the Gentle- 

3 « . « a m a 


the virginals 

This collection is attended with 
all imaginable advantages for all kinds 
of professors and performers. Regu¬ 
lar scores for the scientific; simple 
basses for the i^fliee; in brief, all 
the cunning of oft 
ed in all its charms 

tion discusses a question ... ..—,.. „ „„ 

lately qxcited infinite curiosity among the King, a new fWlg.'" . This is puw- 
the cognoscenti, andbeen the unhappy erful authority, but ft has not altoge- 
parent of a thick quarto —the true his- ther cured the world of scepticism; 
tory of God save the King. The quarto and no subject can be worthier of the 
had decided that Doctor John Bull was sutmner consideration of my Lord 
the composer. No man will deny that Aberdeen and the Antiquarian Socie- 
the song, if it ever had a composer at ty. In addition to this preface, curious 
all, ought to have had one bearing this little notices of the principal songs are 
ndme. But see “ how a plain tale pifts given, and the work, in general, is a 
down” a happy theory. In all the vo-, capital specimen of m&sical publica- 


lumes left by the doctor, and they are 
many^nd mighty, there is not a bar 
of tbejnfot symbol of loyalty. 

“Ttis recorded in pa’ge205of Ward's 
Lives of tlfe Gresham Professors, t^iat 
one of Doctor John Bull’s books co;i 
tain 


tion. 

The names of the songs are a trea¬ 
sure of loyalty in themselves, the 
sound of a trumpet to the ear of all 
lovers of the Catch-club and the con- 

--- stitution. The praises, healths, and 

psition of his, which be prosperities of monarchy, take, as they 
-led 1 GflffTffPPTWi... * i iu^ £..p The ought, the first place; and we have, 
editor has the volume in Ins j^sea- including “ God rave the King” twice 
sion, and in it there is indubita over, a whole succession of kingly me- 
Go<l save the King, pressed into jttx lodies, in all the forms of song, glee, 
position with a Funtarin, Felix ’£>atch, and chorus. We have thus, 
fertorium, a Levez vous Cwur, and * Long live file King, composed by 
Philis heft myn hert Gcsioolcn; but^ Handel, in 1745," for the Gentlemen 
this associate of love and piety, Latpff^ Volunteers tf the City of London. 
French, and Dutch, is no more like The words are true, honest, straight- 
thc true, than thgJJocior to Hercules, forward allegiance, and such as might 
In the present publication, the work bring discomfiture to the heart of any 
of Bull is not anly made visible, tut Whig, even in our day of rebellious 
brought, by the industry of Mr Bd- policy and romantic poetry. Ex. Gr. 
ward Jones, the King's bard, into a V 

“ Stand round, my brave boys, 

With heart and with voice, . 

And all in full clgnxjs agree 

ITintr 
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“ The rebelB shall fly. 

As with shouts we draw nigh. 

And Echo shall Victory ring 
Then safe from alarms. 

We’ll rest on our arms, 

And chorus it, f Long livje the King !’ 


inp 


This is poetry to the purpose,—no 
rambling about groves and doves, lips 
and sips; no raving about sobs and sun¬ 
flowers, and “ victory’s mfbnbut 
proper words in proper places, and 
adapted to the capacity of volunteers. 
The whole corporation of the Pier ides 
could not have done it better. 

This is followed by a long and wor¬ 
thy list of ° 

“ Great George is King,” (1745.) 

“ Here’s a health to our King," 

(i?00.) 


“ Lohg live Great George,” (Dr 
BoycC 1730.) 

“ God preserve his Majesty,” (Dr 
Blow, 1699.) 

It is painful to pass £>ver the poetry 
which gave force to those fine melo¬ 
dies. But Her*'s a health to our King 
has an irresistible Claim on our com¬ 
memoration, from its having been a 
favourite of Swift, a name “ unmusi¬ 
cal to Volscian ears.” The poetry is 
first-rate in its style. 


“ Here’s a health to the King, 

AmI a lasting peace ; 

May the factious (the Whigs) be hanged. 

And Discord cease! 

" Come, let us drink it while-we’ve breath. 

For there’s no drinking after death ; , 

And he that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let hitn lie. 

Down, down, down, down ! (ad libitum.) 

m 

Yet it has competitors, and Dr Blow’s renowned catch may rely on immor¬ 
tality, if such can be gained by pithiness of conclusion. 

“ God preserve his Majesty, 

And for ever send him victory, 

And confound all his enemies! 

— Take off youb hock, sia !— 

■—Amen !”—• 


No. 11., written in 1700, has all i 
terse, triumphant, and Toryish. 


fits of the Augustan era. It is true. 


“ Here's a health to the KiJ *wlio has said from his throne. 

That his heart is true Englis , as well as our own. 

“ And the Church, fixed by la^, is resolved to maintain 
Through the course of his life, and the course of his reign. 

“ Thus we need not to fear any danger to come, 

While our arms rule ^Jproad, aud»our King reigns-at home.” 

But Harrington’s Rommdistances all the rest. The sentiment is as old as 
the days of Alfred, and^the phraseology was probably copied from the Kunie. 

it in tmn cnblimor 

l • 

“ A Toast for title Enemies of Old England. 

“ Cobweb breech^ hedgehog saddles, 

Jolting horses, stofly roads. 

And tedious marches, (in atemup.") 
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The volpme must now be left to its triumph, but a parting glance will fall 
from time to time on some fragment of touching and resistless captivation. 
What can be more native than the fine naval contempt of the beginning of 
“ Fight on, my hoys” ? ^ 

“ Ye rakes and y^beaus, that wear the red clothes. 

Come fight for your country, and conquer your foes ; 

For the old British tars, they never fear'd wars ; 

. So fight on, my bojls, we shall beat them,” &c. 

The close of Jeremy Clarke's (1700) Song on t St George,” is worthy of a 
Greek epigram- 


“ All«the world can’t shew the like Saint. 
All the sacrifice that we expend, 

Is to drink fair, and to deal square, 

And to love our friend." 0 


No. 43.—“ Come, my lads” should stand beside it in the Antbologia. It 
was written on a Spanish war. 

f 

" Who cares a puff for France and Spain, 

Soup maigre in alliance ! 

They'll soon be hang’d, as cross the main ; 

We give them hold defiance. 


“ The Monsieurs want some English beef; 

Some pudding would delight them ; 
We'll fill their bellies, ease their grief; 
And afterwards we'll fight them.” 


This is incomparably British ; at once brave and benevolent, contemptuous 
and charitable. The idea a f first feeding and then killing, could not have oc¬ 
curred to any other than a great nation, equally beef-eating and belligerent; 
the spirit of agriculture and ambition could go no farther. 

Thq^raise of.beef is„ however, a subject at once so national and individual, 
.that we are surprised at the editor's moderation, (to give it no more invidious 
name,) in limiting the glories of the .matchless nutriment of British heroism 
to a single song. That one is, however, an apotheosis —The renowned “ Roast 
B eof f|f T 1*30.) The words have all the grace of 

fiction, and alFthe acculi ^ 

“ King Edward the ThudC^cir his courage renown’d, 
flis son, at sixteen, who witVlaurels was crown'd, 

Ate beef with their armies, silver gaWground!— 

Oh the roast beeftof Old England, &c. 


f< The Henrys, so famous factory of old. 

The Fifth conquer'd France, and the Seventh, we’re told. 

Establish’d a band, to eat beef and look hold. 

Oh die roast beef, &c. 

“ When good Queen Elizabeth sat on% throne. 

Ere coffee and tea, and such slip slop, wra^known. 

The world was in terror, if e’er she uid frovto. 

Oh the roast beef,” &c. w 

( 

The fortunate celebrity of the song fhfiost prohibits quotation; and the 
Laus KiU'hem ri must close; yet the “ British Grenadiers* ‘4 detains the spi¬ 
rit still,” and the reader shall have ths parting delight of a few couplets from 
a composition whose mythology and music might have given dew ardour to 
the troops of Leonidas\or reversed the fatqs of Checronea. It is Greek iq the 
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highest degree, and breathes of a scholarship that must have made the author 
a phenomenon in the Guards. 

The British Grenadier f. 

“ Some talk of Alexander, and some of l/ercuJb, 

Of Conon and Lysander, and some Miltutdes, 

But of all the world's brave heroes, thews none that can compare, 
■With a tow row, row, row, row, row, to thd British Grenadiers. 

C|onts—But of all, &c. 


None of your ancient heroes e’er saw a cannon-ball, 

Or knew the force of powder, to slay their foes wkhall ; 
But our brave boys do know it, and banish all their fears, 
With a tow row, row, row, row, the British Grenadiers. 
But ou* brave, &c. 


Whene’er we are commanded to storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fusees, and we with hand-grenades, 

We throw them from the glacis about our enemies' ears, 

Witlj a tow row, row, row, row, the British Grenadiers. 

We throw them, &c. 

•- ■* * 

. The God of War was pleased, and great Bettona smiles , 

To see these noble heroes of our British isles; 

And all the Gods celestial, descending from their spheres, 

Behold with admiration the British grenadiers. 

And all the Gods celestial, &c. % 

Then let us crown a bumper, and drink success to those 
Who carry caps and pouches, and wear the looped clothes; 

May they and their commanders live happy all their years. 

With a tow row, row, row, row, to the British Grenadiers! 

* May they and their commanders,” &c. „ 

| • * 

It is almost superfluous to say, that Nassau , or the innumerable “ GoA— 
those words are set to tlic most animated Save the Kings,” “ Electors,” Einl¬ 
and manly melodies. The vigour of the rors,” &c.” flooding out yearly from 
verse implies it Though excellence of the German sch ooL.tfl tfflW »p,?hR me- 
all music is its appropriateness, no man lody ? J^*isl'iii%fish composers have 
will suppose that words like these are fryjjJstablished their claim todistinc- 
conveyed totheearsof theearth in Sici- tidfc^nd when Doctor Kitchener, in 
lianastond. affi-tuosos. But for boldness, tbJ fulness of years and publication, 
loftiness, and a direct conufrion of' fall descend to the clysium of paint- 
energy of sound, with energy of sense, ts, poets, and musicians, we predict 
they certainly have no superiors in the ^at the shades of Blow and Green, 
whole chronology of mustc. All the Purcell and I.everidge, will be waiting 
continent has been labouring to pro- at the entrance, deputed to lead him to 
duce a God save the King, and all its the softest seat, and overwhelm his 
efforts have failed. What are the brows with the greenest laurel. 

Vive Henri Quatre, the Wilhelmus von 


“ At dubium est, habitare Denm sub pectorc nostro ? 
In cccluinque redirj animas, cceloque venire ? 

Utque sit ex omnirconstructus corpore nrnndus, 
Athens atque ignis jumfr.i, terrmue, marisque, 
Spiritum et In toto rapidum qil jassa,”&c. 
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The Exhibition at Somerset-House. 

In this age of absurd scepticism^ it But the execution, partially beautiful, 
has become the fashion to Vloubt the is partially embarrassed and unnatu- 
value of Exhibitions, as auxiliaries to ral. Phoebus sits in the centre, touch- 
the progress of the Arts. VBut we ing his lyre, but with the face of a fat 
should first doubt the tfelue of com- milkmaid. The Sun is by his side, a 
petition, of publicity, of purchase, of clumsy reservoir of light; and the 
the comparison of styles, of tpublic floating gatherers of the radiance seem 
criticism, and of Jhe assuAnce of a perplexed between the double Service 
fair trial of merits. An exhibition on of fillinm their urns, and sailing round 
the scale of that at Somerset-House their ring. The Sun lies beside Pha;- 
comprehends all those advantages; bus, like a beer-barrel. Light and 
and to its annual display may be at- the God of Light Bhould not have 
tributed at once the increased popular been disjoined, 
feelihg for the Fine Arts, and the in- No. 22.— The Dawn, by Fuseli. 
creased general excellence of the Bri- Tke subject is suggested by the lines 
tish School. Exhibitions do not ere- in Lycidas, 

ate genius ; but they cherish it; they “ Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 
give it the immediate power of attract- What time the gray fly winds her sultry 
mg the public eye; they render it su- - horn.” 

perior to cabal, and place in the first A youth is asleep on the foreground, 
rank the man who deserves to stand The air is filled with rolling mists ; 
in the. first rank, withcHt delay, and the grass is deep and dewy; a long 
without difficulty. The English School pyramidal flash of pale purple shoots 
has now thrown all those of the con- up from the verge of the horizon, 
tinent altogether out of competition. The youth is profoundly asleep, and 
The French is learned, accurate, la- the general expression of the picture 
borious, and meagre; the Jteliau/dry, is touching and true, 
loose, and feeble ; the German, a No. 34.— John Knox remonstrating 
compound of the French and Italian ; with Queen Maty on her intended mar - 
rthe English, in its vigour and simpli- riage with Darnley. t 
city of conception, its adherence to This is one of the mdSt spirited pic- 
nature, and its command of colouring, tures in the room. Knox, with the 
hi£ had no superior since the days of Bible in his hand, and in an action of 
Tit*;’', , t great force, bends towards the Queen. 

— In the ^present Exhibition, there Ilis countenance is remonstrative and 
are about a thousand pictures. The imperious. At the opposite side of 
great majority are portraits. These the picture stands Erskine, leaning 
iilm nst he vond observa- over Mary in an attitude of concilia¬ 
tion. Of the otBerS'/TP uoai^ign only tion. Mary aits at a table, with her 
those which catch the general head supported by her hand. She is 

No. 21.— The Solar Systei$,h)y in tears, and the youthful freshness of 
Uownfd. This artist has distinguisp- her countenance form;, a striking con¬ 
ed himself by the study of the more, ’trast to^khe withered and acrid phy- 
fancilul parts of fable, ancient andVsiognomy of ’her persecutor. But 
modern. His Pleiades, a deliciouy Mary’s face is the chief failure of the 
composition, first brought him info picture. It? altogether wants the ro- 
notice ; and he seems never to have mantic and lofty beauty that tradition 
exceeded that garly effort. His Solar has given to the Queen. The breadth 
System represents the planets by male of the cheek is rustic and heavy, and 
and female figures, floating in a circle the colour is neither the flush of in- 
round Phoebus, and drawing light in digh&tion, nor the floridness of early 
urns from the Sun. The conception beauty*.* The details of the furniture 
is from Milton, and architecture are minute and ac- 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars curate; bi^t the subject is, on the 
m Itepairiog, in their golden urns draw lights’ whole, lepulsive. Mary’s sufferings 

* Such is «ur correspondent’* opinion, and much may be arid on both sides. Our 
own opinion is, that Allan is right throughout—that he has madejitr cheek-bones broad, 
because die was a Scottish Beauty , and because coins (better authorjty than vague tra¬ 
dition) give Mary theVharacteristic outlines of her country’s physiognomy—and that 
Allan has not painted me Queen as in die fiRl glow of natural passion, simply because 
he hill adopted Dr M‘Crie’s belief, that, throughout the whole of this scene with Knox, 
she was actingd Tbopieture of Archbishop Sharpes death t however, is still the 
h^t that h^jw«( printed from the History of Scotland. C. N. 
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are less forgotten than her errors, if 
she had any errors beyond those of 
inexperience, and the natural im¬ 
pulses of a confiding and loving heart. 

The Scotch Novels have made the 
Covenanters distasteful to the multi¬ 
tude, and, sincere as they might have 
been in their conventicles, the art¬ 
ist should look to other times and 
men for the most popular exercise of 
his genius. The days of Scotfish mag¬ 
nificence and chivalry, her court ce¬ 
lebrations, her huntings through her 
picturesque and moun tainous districts, 
the adventures of the Bruce, the Wal¬ 
lace, and the Montrose, offer a suc¬ 
cession of subjects of the richest cha¬ 
racter to an aspiring national artist. 
The world are weary of the bitter mix¬ 
ture of politics and religion. 

No. 78.— Portrait of the Duke* of 
York, by, Phillips. —The Duke is 
•painted in the lull robes of knight¬ 
hood, the llkenqss is* triking, and the 
arrangement of die robes at once state¬ 
ly and graceful? Phillips is one of our 
first colourists, and lie has exhibited 
all his powers on this picture. . 

No. 131.— Portrait of the Duke of 
York, by Wilkie. —This picture is of 
the Cabinet size. The Duke is look¬ 
ing over soujte papers. The light is 
thrown from*a window behind the fi¬ 
gure, and the Duke's costume, and the 
furniture of the apartment, are admi¬ 
rably treated. But the face has es¬ 
caped Wilkie, and the resemblance is 
lost in a mass of a heavy and feature¬ 
less shade. 

No. 151 .—Arthur Lord Capcl de¬ 
fending Colchester, in 1648, by Coo¬ 
per .—This artist has obtained repu¬ 
tation by painting battle-pieces of ca¬ 
valry. He has spirit and general fi¬ 
delity to nature and (gstunfe. But l* 
he lie emulous of tlie fameofWou- 
vermans, he must follow him in the 
selection of a noble and generous class 
of the horse. Cooper's horses are, al¬ 
most without exception, the rudest 
models of their kina; the short hack¬ 
ney, or the rough and crabbed moun¬ 
tain horse, with more vice than blood, 
and more hair than sinew. Ills hea¬ 
vier chargers are mere dray-horses. In 
this picture his knights are stately, 
though clumsily mounted,wnct the at¬ 
tempt to express the stirring busines# 
of the time is ngarly a failure. His 
battle has the composure and. gravity 
of a pageant. ( 

No. 196.— Comus, with the LadyJn 
the enchanted chair, by Hilton.—Toe 
Vol. XIV. • 


Enchanter is offering the cup, the la¬ 
dy shrinks from him, and a whole 
host of Hums and satyrs are gambol¬ 
ling romp them both. This,picture is • 
inferior So the Una of the same artist, 
though* the manner is remarkably and 
injudiciously similar. * Hie lady is a 
feebleiunl heavy figure, with a counte¬ 
nance’totally the reverse of captive* 
ting. Comm is colossal, and thrown 
intoanattitudeof awkwardness and dis¬ 
tortion. But the surrounding groups 
are highly animated, their general co¬ 
louring luxuriant, and the depths and 
green alleys of the forest painted with 
a rich and verdurous beauty. 

No. 261.— LTmprwisatrice, by Pic- • 
lcersgiU; —A rising artist who seems to 
possess a peculiarly fine conception of 
female loveliness, one of the rarest fa¬ 
culties of painting. The poetess is 

J roung and handsome, her dress is Ita- 
ian, her hand is resting on a guitar, 
mid her large eye and glowing counte¬ 
nance, fixed upon a brilliant southern 
sky, are full of inspiration. 

No. .272.—Shakespeare's Jubilee; 
with portraits of the performers of Co¬ 
ven t-Garden, by Sharp. —This pic- 
time represents its groups forming a 
procession to the temple of Shake¬ 
speare. The arrangement is tasteful. 
But the merit of a work of this kind 
is to be looked for in the fidelity of the 
likenesses ; and here lies the wftsj tness 
of the picture.,The portraits asfctrace- 
able in general with difficulty, atuLin 
some instances they completely evade 
the eye. 

• No. 135.— J£Bt$h.Bfad.le, by 
’Beadle is arresting an 
Italian boy with a monkey; the whole 
* roily of adventurers are following 
iim in great indignation ; the father, 
a pale, nervous, strong-featured gipsy, 
is on the point of attacking the Beadle; 
the mother is in the full tide of scold¬ 
ing. A youth behind leads their bear; 
two boys of the rabble hooting at the 
Italians, complete the group. Wilkie 
has dqne nothing since his Rent-dap, 
superior to this picture. The story is 
tfild with perfect clearness, the charac¬ 
ters are fully sustained, and the co¬ 
louring^ probably the happiest effort 
of his pencil. 

Canova's Dansatrice is the princi¬ 
pal sculpture, and is unworthy of his 
name; it curiously combines the vul¬ 
garity of a rustic, and the affectation 
olan opera girl.. 

1 Has/dons t?4tfcsrtune« huge been 

v B * , 
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made so public, that there is no inde- mathematician's. The countenance in 
licacy in the topic. It directly arose which the first painters in. the world 
from two things: his idle scorn of fbl- had given their finest impression of 
'lowing the common courses ofthis pro- the united nature of God and man, 
fession, and his dctcrminationXo paint and which had become by habit iden- 
only Scripture-pieces, and those^on the tified with the name, was profaned ; 
most colossal tmd hazardous * scale, and a heavy and repulsive pliysiogno- 
Much may he forgiven to the errors of. my substituted for the features of 
an ambitious spirit, resolved on*free- manly beauty and celestial virtue, 
ing itself from what had been,however This palpable fault degraded his pic- 
childishly, called the degradation of its ture of foe Entry into .Jerusalem, a 
art. But coqjcr sense would have work of great design, and vigorous 
taught him, that exclusively to paint execution. The physiognomy of the 
subjects, for which none but cathe- principal figure was fatal to the popu- 
drals and churches could be purcha- larity of the powerful groups that 
sers, add which, from the custom of the filled the canvas; aud piety and taste 
•country, neither would purchase, was alike turned away, 
a Hazardous speculation. The mere It'll an don had selected the Old Tes- 

size of his pictures puts them beyond tament/he might have found the con- 
all hope of admission into private col- genial field for his boldness, originali- 
lections; for what could be done with ty, and breadth of design. The Ik- 
three or four hundred square feet of brew kings and warriors, the gorge- 
canvas, covered with whatever inajes- ous ceremonials of the Hebrew rituals, 
ty of prophet or apostle? Even if he the mighty event's of, a history illus- 
rnust paint Scripture-pieces, his choice trated by human pomps and divine 
of subjects was injudicious. The New glories, tile united crownings and con- 
Testament was his selected field. But secrations, the magnificence of Per- 
the character of the New Testament is sia, Egypt, and India, in the midst of 
beyond the power, of painting. The the scenery of Palestine, the perpetual 
highest grandeur clothed in the most miracles, the intercourse of men and 
extreme simplicity; prophets and apos- angels, the asceuj to heaven, have all 
tics wearing the aspect of fishermen formed the most sublime efforts of 
and peasants. All magnificence of mind the pencil. They all address the eye. 
under all humility of body, even a Dei- Where there is grandeur of purpose, 
ty vejliag himself under the semblance there is grandeur of person. Acts wor- 
~'oHi biassed aud outcast man, are all thy of kings anti prophets are done in 
fev ond the reach of an art which speaks palaces, or in the presence of classes 
only to the eye. No force of the pen- and companies of magnificent shapes, 
cil can make, or ought to make, those mortal or immortal, that relieve the 
heimrs lo ok otherv^ ge than men, whom mind from all doubt of the nobleness 
we yet know mb^nofP^JHUt^earer of the agent, and invest him with a 
the painting is to probability, the^fer- magnificence suitable to the minister 
tlier it is from reality. The little .ar-S; of God, or {he ruler of nations, 
tifict-s of haloes and glories round saint-v Haydon has petitioned the House 
ly and divine heads, are at once repul- \^f Commons tee extend its patronage 
sive to truth, and evidences of the con- to Ilistory-pairifing. One of the ob- 
scious inability of painting. Yet these jects of this petition may have been 
unconquerable disadvantages Haydon to bring bis <&se before the country, 
undertook to combat, and to combat It is to be hoped that this object will 
with tlte addition of a difficulty cn- not'be disappointed, and that a man 
tirely his own. He conceived for him- of his ability will not be suffered to 
self a head of the Saviour, repugnant linger under the depression of liope- 
to all those fine imaginations of tlft less ill fortune. But when Haydon 
Italian school which had already esta- shall re-appear, he must altogether 
Wished the countenance. TImi result change his conception of the’way to 
was total, undeniable failure, ror the fame. He mpst be undone, or listen 
combined loftiness and suavity,' the to the iftlviite which tells him, that no 
lufhl superiority, and the dignified fnii virtual can triumph by resisting 
sorrow., that alternately predominated the taste of a civilized age; that it' he 
in the pictures of Raphael, Corregio^ expect to sell his pictures, lie must re- 
and tiuido, he gave ops .a head model- strict them to the size if sale ; that if 
led on some fantastj^ conception of h^ will live by the .public favour, he 
cramolojjy, and a visage as dull as a must consult the public taste in the 
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choice of his subjects; and that if his 
patrons arc weary of historical pic¬ 
tures, he must, like Lawrence, and 
Phillips, and Slice, or like Rubens 
and llcmbrandt, occasionally stoop to 
paint portraits. He is a man of ta¬ 
lents, from which much may be hoped 
for still. The severity of nis present 
lessoft, however to be regretted, may 
have the advantage of forciim on him 


THE 


the salutary conclusion, that his past 
progress has been constructed upon 
erroncoustprinciples ; and if the hour 
that sen/s him among the wtirld again 
shall send him out as a new man, to 
compidbce a new career, young with 
the experience of years, and vigorous 
’from pile excitement of new hope, he 
may yet •rejoice in his temporary ca? 
lamity, and do houour to his age. 

KNEES. 


Theuk is some old and absurd at¬ 
traction in all that relates to Spain. 
Nous Anglais talk of it in a univtyrcal 
spirit of romance; and it is the only 
topic on which we do not ridicule and 
scorn romance in word and deed. But, 
something mingled of Moor and Chris¬ 
tian chivalry, as theorbos touched to 
•Sultanas, find bowers and alcoves fret¬ 
ted over with Arabesques and Saracen 
poetry, the renitiants of the manners 
of a' brilliant,#fierce, jewelled, and 
mailed people liaunt our imaginations ; 
and it is thenceforth allowed and al¬ 
lowable for every man to be an enthu¬ 
siast for Spain, for its beauty and va¬ 
lour, gallantry and guitars, the lux¬ 
uriance of its valleys, and the proud 
brows of it Sierras, provided he has 
never been within the borders of the 
land. Romance in an actual traveller is 
beyond all mercy. In our closets, and 
with a volume of Gongora or Calderon 
on the table, we may be forgiven for 
the folly of dreaming the Spaniard of 
the l!)th century into the bard, the 
hero, and the enthusiast of the 15th. 
But the testimony of the eye should 
be fatal; and he who resists it is 
equally desperate of cure and pardon. 
The Spanish war is already extinguish¬ 
ed, cast away, goneMown with its' 
whole revolutionary cargo. But some 
pamphlets have been bought out by 
it, descriptive of features and adven¬ 
tures that deserve to survive the Cortes, 
their Constitution, and their burlesque 
war. One of these gives a few cu¬ 
rious details of the frontier, When 
the French kept watch, during the 
past year, over the plague and the re¬ 
volution together. The writer, Thiers, 
is a Frenchman, and fe tyhat would 
once have been a philosopher, qndt 
would have been worshipped in tne 
Pantheon, hut th8t fashion has passed 
away, f ‘ nous |vons change tout cela 
and M. Thiers is now a respecter of 


the rights of independent nations, and 
swears by Monarchy and hi Gharte. 
His work is written with some inge¬ 
nuity, with the eye of an artist, and 
with a profound admiration for France, 
the great man now no more, and him¬ 
self. But his descriptions are better 
than his politics. His coup-d'oeil of the 
south is graphic. 

“ The soil of Provence, though co¬ 
vered with mountains, is esSentially 
different in character from that of the 
Alps and Pyrenees. It does not present 
continual heights and defiles, like the 
reat mountainous ccumtrics, nor mo- 
era te eminences, gradually declining 
to the plain, as we see on the north 
side of the Pyrenees. There are plains, 
hills, and, above all, some stray ridges 
of the Alps, which terminate in the 
Mediterranean. Hence the prospect 
over this diversified soil, is not ffiXwiw* 
bounded by masses of rocks, ftJhfincd 
within valleys, or lost in imtTTPfiSe 
plains. It alternately contracts and 
extends over a soil which is sometimes 
level, sometime With perpen- 

diceSJfmoun tains, and sometimes loses 
itself over the expanse of a sea, when 
the darkest azure is contract'd with 
i sparkling light. 

#*#*«# 

“In the midst of an immense open¬ 
ing between two great chains of rocks, 
which stretch into the sea, lies Mar¬ 
seilles. When a traveller arriving from 
the north reaches tlfe first chain, he 
suddenly perceives this immense ba¬ 
sin, and is astonished at its extent and 
dazzling brilliancy. Soon after, he is 
struck with the structure of the soil, 
and its singular vegetation. An im¬ 
mense mass of grey and bluish lime¬ 
stone forms the first enclosure; lower 
branches diverge from it, and extend 
into the plain, composing an unequal 
ibd very varied soil. On every emi¬ 
nence there are^tifts of Italian pines. 


* The Pyrenees, ami tile South of France, during the months^. " SepterobcAncjt He. 
reinber 1832. Bj*A. Thiers, ftvo. Treuttci and Wurtz, iibndoBj 1523. 
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which form elegant parasols of dark, repaired a considerable part of them ; 
and almost blackish green. Pale green he has replaced most of the towers by 
olive trees, of a moderate bright, de- bastions; protected the ramparts by 
* scend along the hills; and,\by their means of terraces or excavations; has 
paleness and little round masses, con- made covered ways and outworks, 
trast singularly with the slent^r sta- The citadel is now very strong; a tri- 
ture, and magnificence, aftd di/nie of pie enclosure renders it able to resist 
the pines. At their feet is ^ low,' three attacks; and, by its position, it 
thick, and greyish vegetation; it is commands the town. The works were 
the sage, and fue odoriferous thyme, carried on with extreme activity du- 
which, whentroddenon,emitsapower- ring the fatter end of the autumn; al- 
ful and agreeable perfume. In the most all the batteries were armed ; the 
centre of the basin, Marseilles, almost supplies of powder, cartridges, and 
concealed by a long and straggling hill, provisions, were completing; wood 
appears in profile ; and its outline, was cutting in tlic country for making 
sometimes bidden in the vapour, some- gabions, and a park of field-artillery 
tiroes appearing between the undula- was forming in a plain to the east of 
tions of the ground, terminates in the the town. A considerable number of 
blue of the sea, with the handsome waggons was already collected, and 
town of St John. Indentations of the twenty, or twenty-five, pieces of can- 
coast are washed by the waves of the non, were placed on tneir carriages. 
Mediterranean, which extends to the Though these preparations 'are not so 
west, with the Isles of Pomegue, Ha- considerable as had becn„reported, it 
tonneau 1 , and the fort of If. It is un- is nevertheless equally desirable that 
der those beautiful pines, and in these the same were done in the fortresses 
innumerable country housed, that the on the Rhine ; for it is probable that 
Marsdllese come every Sunday to for- our real enemies are rather in the 
get the bustle o£ the quays, their tils- north than on the south. However, 
putes with the officers of thfc customs, the works of Perpignan are said to be 
and the business of the counting- nothing more than the completion of 
house. plans long since made, for the repairs 

’ “ As the tourist approaches the Spa- of our fortresses; and tlf« expense does 
nish frontier, he is reminded of the not perhapB amount to above 150,000 
state of things by groups of Spanish francs. 

•»J£e*_dC6 flying into France, by aides- “ Perpignan is certainly not of so 
de-camp fiUing'the inns, by waggons much political importance as Tou- 
■md* droves, of mules choking up the louse. The latter city, with its Trap - 
roads, and all the bustle of fugitation pisl, its two journals, and its pious 
and war. He reaches Perpignan. souls, is the centre of vast projects. 

“ I immediaiaiir waP J th rough However, Perpignan is, for the mo- 
the town- It is an ailtrell'l'^gZacc, meut, a place ef great interest, if not 
which was always fortified, becausL it political, yet picturesque; and I of- 
is the passage between Roussillon and ten wished for the pencil of M. Char- 
Cataloma. It is situated in a beauti-j let, to paint the numerous fugitives 
fut plain, bounded on the west by \with which it is filled. 

Mount Canigou, one of the highest u The monks, who are the forerun- 
of the Pyrenees; to the north, by the ners of ever^ emigration, swarmed at 
mountains of Corbieres; to the east, Perpignan, and preceded the Regency, 
by the sea, hidden behind fertile hills; At Narbonne, I had already met the 
to the south, by*the road to Catalonia. Capuchins, with their ample brown 
The temperature of the climate is en- flowing robes, their large hoods hang- 
tirely southern. Some leagues frfyn ing down to the middle of their backs, 
it, the orange grows in the open air, their rosary, and their bare head and 
and in the very basin in which it feet. At Perpignan, I saw monks of 
stands, there are immense plantations all colours; black, blue, white, grey, 
of olives, which extend to the foot ef and reddish brown; the Curts, in large 
Canigou. Thus, while the summit of t surtouts find immense French liats. 
tins mountain is buried under the 1*remarked a singular habit in them 
snow, ite base is covered with the finest when I met them,« <hey followed me 
prqi&toctions of the south. • with their eyes, as if seady to answer 

4< The fortification/of Perpignan are a question, and their attended hands, 
of brick, and their f»V> and system arg ob if ready to give the benediction. In 
audtet#. A has lately Spain, they bless all the peasants; and 
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I understood they were inclined to be 
equally generdus in France. Two o£ 
them, with whom I conversed, said 
carelessly, ‘ The Spaniards like it, 
and we give it to them. In France, 
they do not care for it, and we keep it 
to ourselves.' In general, I did not 
find them very fimatical. They have a 
kind of indolence, which excludes vio¬ 
lent sentiments. They are very little 
affected by the diminution If the 
King's power; but the happy theo¬ 
cratic influence which they enjoyed, 
has been disturbed. Several of their 
convents have been visited; the ma¬ 
jority have suffered for the crimes of 
a few, and they have fled; in no great 
hurry, however, and contented with 
the quiet and easy pace of their mules. 
The profession of a monk is very ge¬ 
neral in Spain, because it is easy, plea¬ 
sant, and favours all kind of idleness. 

If a matt has committed any irregula¬ 
rities, or if he be-still more lazy than 
his lazy countrypieu, he is received 
into a monastery, and displays his 
tranquil sanctity in the eyes of the 
people. A portion of the land is allot¬ 
ted for their support ; and voluntary 
donations add considerably to their 
established income. This lazy mode of 
life gives most-ftf them a happy ea Aon 
point; a lively red to their cheeks, 
effaces the fine lines of the Moorish 
countenance; renders those happy bo¬ 
dies difficult to be moved; and in 
their untroubled reign, takes from 
them even the hatred of heresy, the 
very name of which is unknown to 
the greater part of ihem. In others, 
the cloister appears to have made the 
complexion sallow, hollowed and in¬ 
flamed the eyes, depressed the cheeks, 
and thus produced the ideal of fana¬ 
ticism. I have never seen anything 
finer than some of these heads project¬ 
ing from the*iarge robes of the capu¬ 
chins, with an ample forenead, a long 
straight nose, large black $xed eyes, a 
little, strong, and thick beard. Among 
them are those men, who, by turns, 
monks and guerillas, have quittecUhe 
mountains since the return of Ferdi¬ 
nand, and now go bock to them, to 
satisfy an ardent temperament, which, 
under other institutions! would have 
shewn itself in great actions hncf noble , 
enterprises.” * 

This Frenchmandescribes with some 
feeling of picturesque beauty, and his 
sketches of scenery have a clearness 
rare among his countrymen. The 
range of the Pyrenee&is full of those 
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finer features of landscape, which la¬ 
the true province of painting; with, 
some points of gigantic height and 
savage* solitude, with glaciers and a»a- 
lanchcs, its general height is that which 
allows th# harmonies of figrest colour¬ 
ing, of 1 Jcuriant valleys, and of spark-, 
ling andjgeiitle streams. The Alps are 
too wild and lofty for this; the Apen¬ 
nines are perhaps too low; too naked 
of forest, and too steril. Our artists 
have now exhausted the* prominent 
subjects of the pencil at home; a di¬ 
ligence and a wfitek yill place them 
in the midst of a new world of chaaao- 
teristica nd glorious scenery; and I 
should not be surprised to see Mount. 
Canigou, and the Cerdagne, monks, 
mules, fortresses and all, transformed 
to English walls. 

“ One of thfc finest sights that I 
met with in the Pyrenees, was that 
which shuck me when I first left Per¬ 
pignan to penetrate into the utonn- 
tains. It was about six in the morn¬ 
ing. The cold was severe; a violent 
and icy wind blew from the mountains 
of Capsir, which wcr<^ covered with 
snow; and la young man of Rousillon, 
with a short jacket, a hanging cap, 
and a short and lively face, drove at a. 
gallop fdur horses, which carried us 
round Mount Canigou. The plain had 
not yet received a ray of the sun, 
when suddenly the top of Canigou ts**, 
lit with a rose-coloured tint, which, 
blending with the white of jthe siwtry 
produced a shade inexpressibly soft. 
The luminous band increasing as the 
sfln rose higher, the upper peak seem¬ 
ed to enlarge in proportion as it was 
illuminated. The whole mountain was 
speedily covered with light and pur¬ 
ple. Then all its forms, hitherto con¬ 
cealed by the darkness, became mark¬ 
ed at once* all its projections rose, all 
its hollows seemed to be deeper. The 
cold, the wind, and our rapid ^potion, 
added to the effect of this fine scene. 

‘ f After having proceeded a longtime 
round the foot of Canigou, the moun- 
taifcs of Caspir, which are at first in 
front, appear at the side. We then eu- 
terthe defiles, and the plain disappears, 
not to appear again till a hundred 
leagues on, that is to say, at Bayonne. 
k Advancing to the defiles which lead tq 
Cerdagne, we find a people who arc 
entirely Spanish. The women, whose 
faces are round and animated, wear a 
handkerchief, wljjeh, spreading like a 
veil at the back the head, is fasten! 

ed, by two coc utMbf* 1 rtPjl 
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and hangs in a point over the shoul¬ 
ders. A bow of hlaek ribbon, taste¬ 
fully fastened at the root of the hair, 
ornaments the forehead; the waist is 
strongly compressed by a corset, laced 
in front; and they shew peculiar grace 
ill their Sunday dances." b 

M. Thiers now comes rapt lly into 
l ' the centre of operations. . 

“ Trades is the first place at all con¬ 
siderable that we meet after Perpig¬ 
nan, and it <s the last. Carriages can¬ 
not pass beyond it; the way or travel¬ 
ling is on horsebackr At the moment 
of r»y arrival, news had been received 
of the late defeats of the Regency, and 
•f the flight of the insurgents into the 
French territory. I heard the moun¬ 
taineers speaking of it with warmth, 
and with the fullest disposition to find 
.something marvellous in it. Every one 
told his own story, but all spoke with 
wonder of the cavalry of Mina, which, 
they said, ran upon the points of the 
rocks . Without, however, being so mi¬ 
raculous, it is certain that this cavalry 
traverses the mountains with surpri¬ 
sing rapidity s^id case. They also an¬ 
nounced the approach of Several ge¬ 
nerals, the Regency itself, and, above 
all, FI Rey Mata Florida, as the pea¬ 
sants here called him.” 

In those days, “ Rebellion was 
good-luckand the Cortes were 
. 'Witteroys over the King.” The scale 
has tamed since, and the kingly Cor- 
Kw*are new playing the fugitive, in 
place of El Rey Mata Florida. The 
tourist is at last indulged with a view 
of an emigrant rebellion. 

tc I was anxious to get to the place 
where those celebrated insurgents were 
to be seen. After travelling very ra¬ 
pidly, towards night-fall, 1 met with 
the first encampment, in a small field, 
at the foot of the mountains, and in 
the midst of the snow. I never saw a 
more pelandioly and original sight. 
It was distinguished, at a distance, by 
the floating pfnnons of our lancers, 
who were placed as sentinels at the 
four corners of the itinerant village. 
Twelve or fifteen hundred poor crea¬ 
tures, men, women, children, and old 
people, were stretched upon theground, 
with their baggage spread out; some 
#ware lying on a little straw; others# 
added their clothes, and endeavoured 
to make beds of them. Some mules 
. were fastened outside the circle, with 
Jjftbeir heads eoverdL*with ornaments, 
Sand their eyes witll plates of copper, 
^according to the Sjgauish fashion. 


The traveller then penetrates into 
the defiles, and finds, as he advances, 
the increasing evidences of the confu¬ 
sion and misery brought upon the po^ 
pulation by the giddy and unnational 
attempt of the Cortes. 

“ 1 resumed my way among the 
mountains. The roads were covered 
with the poor stragglers who hail re¬ 
mained behind. To these wore added, 
ofliccrs, monks, cures, students with the 
large Arragonese hat, and the gown 
tucked up. 

# m * # * 

“ In the midst of this melancholy 
scene, I was much struck with a young 
man, dressed in rather a handsome 
uniform, and well mounted, who, 
though unarmed, was distinguished by 
a loftiness and grace entirely African, 
put his horse on all his’ paces, and 
seemed to amuse himself with the road 
and the fugitives.” . r 

Our extracts must close, though the 
pamphlet contains many interesting 
details. But the flight of the Regency 
is too curious an event in tin: chapter 
of revolutionary accidents, not to be 
worth transferring. The traveller has 
set out early to pass the defiles lead¬ 
ing to the valley of thtfcCerdagm*. 

“ I left Olette in the morning, after 
having, with great difficulty, procured 
a mule and a guide. Hie sky was dark 
and stormy; an impetuous wind blew 
through the defiles. I took the road to 
Mount Louis. There the mountains 
draw closer together, and rise. The 
road is cut out on one side of the rocks, 
at one third of their height, and al¬ 
lows room for one mule at most.— 
Above, are inaccessible eminences— 
below, are torrents—and beyond, are 
other mountains. The soeuc is most 
diversified. Sometimes you rise, and 
seem to command the ab|iss; at others, 
you descend, and seem to have it over 
your head. # Sometimes, following the 
sinuosities of the defile, you come in¬ 
to an obscure enclosure, apparently 
without an outlet; then, suddenly 
doubling a point, you discover an un¬ 
expected and immense prospect ; vast 
amphitheatres of dazzling snow, black 
pines, and a succession of mountains, 
which erbwd together, and lock into 
each other. The conftision of cubic 
and broken masses •filimestone; blocks 
of granite ; the schistos, detached in 
slabs, or broken into little flakes, add- 
*d to the roaring of the torrents, the 
disorder of the winds, ami the pressed 
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and rent clouds, afford a perfect pic¬ 
ture of chaos. Never did the confu¬ 
sion of the elements appear to me more 
dreadful, even in the midst of a storm 
at sea. 

“ On this day, and during tlfis 
dreadful storm, I met with still more 
fugitives than on the d..y before. Not 
a Monkj not a woman, had ventured 
to set out. Those who had no families 
with them, were conducted ir^ bands 
by some of our soldiers. The poor 
wretches wrapped themselves up as 
well as they could; fortunately for 
them, they had the wind in their backs, 
and, impelled by it, they ran along the 
narrowest paths with extreme agility.. 

He now meets the curious phe¬ 
nomenon of a Government running 
away, and seems to have been rather 
exhilarated with the sight, not with, 
standing sonye natural touches of feel¬ 
ing for those luckless fellow-sharers 
of (he desert and the stBru*. 

“ My guide, wflfen we set out, told' 
me that we should meet El Rey Mala 
Florida. In fact, the pages of the Re¬ 
gency soon announced his approach. 

I must make my reader acquainted 
with those pages, who have been spo¬ 
ken of with so much complacency, as 
well as the potfinanteaus containing 
the archives o? the Itcgency. I saw 
horsemen pass me in groups of three 
or four together, upon horses which 
were lean, indeed, and ill-shaped, but 
excellent, for they galloped over the 
snow, and along the paths, with a se¬ 
curity, I might almost say an infalli¬ 
bility, which was truly surprising.— 
Their equipment was worthy of the 
place, of the men, and of the army to 
which they belonged. Some had old 
caps, very much worn ; others rusty 
helmets, or little round hats, with 
short plumes of various colours. They 
had uniforms, or Catalonian jackets, 
sometimes pantaloons and shoes, but, 
for the most part, gaiters and spartil- 
la.i, and no spurs. Some had no sad¬ 
dles, nor any other harness than a hal¬ 
ter. We met from sixty to eighty 
horsemen, of whom there were pfr- 
liaps twelve or fifteen well equipped, 
and wrapped in good blue cloaks, es¬ 
corting officers,” &c. ike. 

The aspect under wliich this unfor¬ 
tunate Regency appeared at last, was* 
certainty not calculated to raise very su¬ 
perior ideas of its firmer influence. A 
more shattered a|id lonely remnant of 
government, could not have been easily 


found in all the expulsions of Europe. 
Its decrepitude, contrasted with the 
speedy triumph of its principles, and 
the pomp of its military return, form 
a singular contrast, and seem made to 
forbid politicians frond’* prophecy. 

“ At list I met the long-expected 
Rqgencyf We were climbing a flight 
of steps,*which, extending along the 
side of a hill, turned towards its sum¬ 
mit. On a sudden, [ saw a horseman 
at the summit of the path^who turn¬ 
ed the point, and advanced towards 
us with a truly ipartial air. lie was 
an old dragoon, enveloped in an im¬ 
mense cloak, and resembling the War¬ 
riors in Wouverman's battle-pieces. 
After him came afoot-soldier, leading’ 
two good horses by the bridle. We 
were in our turn doubling the point, 
and descending by the opposite flight 
of steps, when I perceived a group 
'who appeared to ascend it with diffi¬ 
culty, on foot. A man between fifty 
and sixty years of age, of middle sta¬ 
ture, pale, thin, and stooping, with 
his eyes red, wearing a black cap and 
a brown great-coat, was leaning upon, 
two other persons, and dragging him¬ 
self along w*th the greatest difficulty. 
My guide, at this sight, called out to 

me, f El Hey, El Raj Mata Florida !’ 
m v * v * m * * 

“ His suite were not less character¬ 
istic—three or four mean-looking and 
ill-drcsscd individuals walked by life 1 - 
side ; those were* the great offic ers o f 
the Regency. One of them,*whd%5pi ’ 
pretty far advanced in years, very tall, 
wearing an enormously large French 
hat, covered with oil-skin, and carry¬ 
ing a bundle under his arm, kept a 
little on one side—he was a minister, 

I know not of what department. Be¬ 
hind him was a tall Capuchin, in a 
long robe, who seemed to represent 
the altar near the throne. Lastly, a 
few steps behind them, came a young 
man in a green cloak, with several 
capes, dressed completely in the French 
fashion, rather stout, and of a very re¬ 
markable appearance. I was told that 
he was the son of the Marquis Mata 
Florida. The wind blowing violently at 
the moment, both parties stopped, and 
I had sufficient time to examine this 
fugitive court. They watered their 
■horses at a little stream which issued 
from the side of the mountain, and 
which flowed under a thick covering 
of ile that had been broken. After this, . 
we continued our i|fcspective routes.” | 
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&Kittw# on tie jHut art** 

No. I. 

On George Cruikshank. 


Ladies and Gentleme^i, It is 
high time that the public should think 
more than they have hither*# done 
of George Cruikshank ; and it is also 
high time that George Cruikshank 
should begyi to think more than he 
seems to have done hitherto of him¬ 
self. Generally speaking, people con¬ 
sider him as a clever, sharp carica¬ 
turist, and nothing more—-a free¬ 
handed, comical young fellow, who will 
3o anything he is paid for, and who 
is quite contented to (line off the pro¬ 
ceeds of a “ George IV.*’ to-day, and 
those of a “ Hone" or a “ Cobbett" 
to-morrow. lie himself, indeed, ap- j 
pears to be die most careless creature' 
alive* as touching his reputation. He 
seems to have no plan—almost no am¬ 
bition—and, I apprehend, not ranch 
industry. He does just what is sug¬ 
gested or thrown in his way—pockets 
the cash—orders his beef-steak and 
howl—and chaunts, like^one of his 
own heroes, 

“ Life is all a variorum. 

We regard not how it goes.” 

Now, for a year or two, to begin 
with, this is just as it should be. 
~$uikshank was resolved to see IJfe 
his sketches shew that he has 
‘it, ill some of its walks, to pur¬ 
pose. But life is short, and art is long; 
and our gay friend most pull up. 

Perhaps he is not aware of the fact 
himself—but a fact it undoubtedly is 
—that he possesses genius— genius in 
its truest sense—strong, original, Eng¬ 
lish genius. 1 , 00 k round the world of 
art, and ask, how many are there of 
whom anything like this can be said? 
Why, there are not half a dozen names 
that could bear being mentioned at all; 
and certainly diere is not one, the pre¬ 
tensions of which will ondure sifting, 
more securely and more triumphantly 
than that of George Cruikshank.* 

In the first place, he is—what no 
living caricaturist but himself has the 
least pretensions to be—and what, in¬ 
deed, scarcely one of their predecessors 
* was—he is a thorough-bred artist. Hi 
draws with the ease, and freedom, and 
fearlessness of a master; be understands 
the figure completely • and appear?, so 
j ‘far ** one can gudjpji from the trifling 


sort of things he has done, to have a 
capital notion of the principles of 
grouping. Now, these things are va¬ 
luable in themselves; but they are 
doubly^ trebly valuable, as possessed 
by a person of real comic humour, and 
a total despiser of That Vfnerauue 
Humbug, which almost all the artists 
of our day seem, in one shape or other, 
to revere as the prime god of their idol¬ 
atry. 

Nobody, that has the least of an eye 
for art, can doubt that Cruikshank, if 
he chose, inightdesign asmany Annun¬ 
ciations, Beatifications, Apotheoses, 
Metamorphoses, and so forth, as would 
cover York Cathedral from end to end. 
It is still morChoposBibh; to doubt that 
he might be % famous portrait painter. 
Now, these are fine lines both of them 
—and yet it is precisely the chief merit 
of Cruikshank, that he cuts them 
both—that he will have nothing to do 
with them—that he has chosen a walk 
of his own—and that he has made his 
own walk popular. Here lies genius ; 
but let him do himself justice—let him 
persevere and rise in his own path— 
and then, Ladies and Gentlemen, then 
the day will come when his name 
will be a name indeed—not a name 
puffed and paraded in the newspapers 
—but a living, a substantial, perhaps 
even an illustrious, English name. Let 
him, in one word, proceed—and, as 
he proceeds, let him think of Ho¬ 
garth. 

The English artists seem in general 
to he very pleasant, lively, good-heart¬ 
ed fellows. I know a great many of 
them, and I love them—but I can¬ 
not compliment them much upon the 
extent and depth of their views as to 
Art. How rare a thing is the least ap¬ 
proach to originality} How rare a 
thing is the least approach to wliat 
deServcs the name of success! Will 
you forgive me for venturing upon a 
few hints—certainly well-meant—and 
as certainly not hasty ones? 

The dignity of Art—the importance 
•of Art—the grandeur of Art—these 
are phrases that are never outpf their 
mouths; and yeVhow few of them 
seem to take any painf upon themselves 
such as might Decorn 0 people devoted 

• s\ 
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to what is important, dignified, and 
grand ? Non®, or almost none of them, 
Appear to have conside red in what sort 
of state the world is at present us re¬ 
garding them and their art. The 
world is, in the first place, in posses¬ 
sion of a vast body of masterpieces in 
every department; and, secondly, the 
world is, full of light and information; 
and, whatever it might have done three 
hundred years ago, more or less* it will 
not now tolerate, at least it will not 
now applaud, any artist whose works 
do not announce a mind rich in gene¬ 
ral accomplishment and acquirement 
>—a mind that has been fed with the 
contemplation of human thoughts and 
feelings, as well as human forms—a 
highly educated and cultivated mind. 

An ignorant man, my friends, can¬ 
not succeed in our time either in Art 
or in Authorship. Exceptions there 
may he—but no long-headed man goes 
upon the strength pf exceptions; and, 
after all, how very, very rare are the 
exceptions! 

Who, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the 
greatest painter now living ?—Nobqjly 
can hesitate about the answer—Wi l- 
kie. And what is Wilkie ? Is he not a 
man, who, if he were a lawyer, a physi¬ 
cian, or a diving* would be pronounced 
—by any one that had spent an evening 
in his company—a singularly well-in¬ 
formed man ? He is so—and no won¬ 
der ; for he is not a mere painter—he 
received the same general education 
which would have been bestowed upon 
him, had hefhosen to wear a gown and 
cassock, or a three-tailed periwig—the 
education of a British gentleman. He 
has all along lived in the society of 
inen of the world*—and he is a man of 
the world. He, therefore, being pos¬ 
sessed of this mechanical art, makes 
use of it exactly as he would have 
made use of the art of writing, or the 
art of speaking, had lii£ turn hap¬ 
pened to lie another way. He knows 
what the world has b«n, an# what 
the world is—and he expresses by his 
art that understanding of, and sym¬ 
pathy with, the spirit of the age in 
which helives—without which a paint¬ 
er is, in point of fact, just as mane, 
incomplete, and ineffectual a being, as 
a poet or an orator. * * 

Alas! my dear hearers, the world 
is a very old wo$J now. In former 
days, people came very fair speed, 
by merely seising on the rough 
traits of things, ami expressing then} 
Von. XIV. • 


by pen, pencil, or chisel; but now 
tniB will not answer. First of all, 
these things have been so, and by such 
hands, expressed:— and nobqdy cares 
for having them over again. But, 
secondly, and still more, we wish to 
have tn# finer traits. Intelligence is 
newdiffeed and general—so much so, 
indeed, us Jo make an essential part of * 
that Nature which all Art must imi¬ 
tate. It follows, that people who can 
only meddle with the roqgh work,— 
that is to say, pl'or a stray Hogg, &c. 
here and there, ar® merely exceptions,]] 
all rough-hewn and Illiterate people, 

—had better not meddle cither with 
poetry, or painting, or sculpture, q.£.i>. 

Now what are the painters in ge¬ 
neral ? Capital fellows, no doubt, in 
their way—a little addicted to turn¬ 
ing up their noses at each other— 
amicably open in their vanities—but, 
upon the whole, pleasant people— 
most assuredly so. But what ds they 
know of the world, past, present, or 
to come ? They have never read any¬ 
thing worth speaking of—that, in¬ 
deed, they scarcely ever pretend to 
have done*- So much* for the past. 
They live among themselves—they 
marry jjnost commonly as the modern 
Pygmalion would fain have married]] 
or they are bachelors—men of the third 
floor and the mutton chop—cheerful 
over ale or gin-twist “ of an evening," 
—smokers of slyvg, frequenters of the 
pit, emergers into sunshine on '•'sJggjj-.., 
shirt day”—dry, yellow, absurd men, 
with fantastic curls or picturesque 
baldness—the solemn smile of a re¬ 
cluse—the ease of an actor off' the 
stage —a shuffling lounging gait—and 
too often green spectacles. So much 
for the present. As for the*future 
world, I strongly suspect it is far from 
occupying anything like a due pro¬ 
portion of their attention. They sel¬ 
dom go to church at all, the more is 
the shame to them; and, when they 
do so, it really is not iqucli better, for, 
instead of attending to the divine 
truths which the eloquent preacher is 
utftring, they are generally studying 
some effect about the chandeliers or 
the window-curtains, or scratching 
down the heads of the church-war¬ 
den and his lady on the fly-leaf of the 
• little red Prayer-book. 

My drift in short is, that all painters 
o£ talent ought to be diligent students j 
of other things fa^ides their own pa^ir 
tieular art. AnJ^ my argument, 
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least one of my chief arguments, is, 
that the painters who have succeeded 
splendidly in past times, and more es¬ 
pecially in the present tiftae, have all 
done so. Michael Angelo was a great 
poet. Raphael a most elegant scholar. 
What wouhl the other twolCarraccis 
have done with all their m'aiiial skill, 
t but for what Mr D’lsraeliso properly 
calls “ the profound meditations" of, 
Ludovico ? Albert Durer was a dun¬ 
geon of mi/ldle-age lore. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the author of his charm¬ 
ing Lectures. Greek Williams lias put 
forth recently a delightful and most 
classical volume of Travels. Turk 
Allan, too, has written a very pretty 
little book about a Circassian love- 
story—besides being responsible for 
I know not how many comic inter¬ 
ludes, &e. wherewith, to this blessed 
hour, the private theatres of the 
Ukraine, Crim-Tartary, and several 
other;outlandish regions, are enliven¬ 
ed. Haydon appears to have written 
his own catalogues. Sir Henry Rae¬ 
burn was!—alas! uxis, —one of the best 
informed men in the North,—a true 
Scottish gentleman of the fid school— 
as true a one as ever kingly sword 
laid knighthood on!— As for Mr 
Thomson of Duddingstone,—perhaps 
after Turner, the finest landscape 
painter now extant—he is a highly 
accomplished member of the clerical 
“profession. In iny opinion, he ought 
^tip b e made a Principal, llis Aber- 
lady llayls a perfect jewel. Sir Tho¬ 
mas Lawrence is another extremely 
well-read painter—he is a complete 
gentleman, and man of the world, and 
one of the handsomest men in Lon¬ 
don into the bargain. And what is 
the result ? Nobody but himself could 
have painted that picture of Lady 
Blesington—nobody since Titian. 

The same sort of thing may be said 
with equal propriety as to the actors. 
Garrick was a glorious farce-writer— 
a glorious song*-writer—the pupil and 
friend of the celebrated Dr Samuel 
Johnson. Old Cibber’s Apology, and 
some of his comedies stand in the Vfcry 
first order of meritoriousness—John 
Kemble was a prime black-letter scho¬ 
lar—and possessed besides all the learn¬ 
ing of the sacred profession for which 
he was originally destined. Mrs Sid- * 
dons is the author of an abridgement 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. Charts 
CVoungit? as accomplished a gentleman 
As anv L.L»D. A.^Jk within the four 


seas; and Charles Matthews is (can 
praise go higher ?) the principal au¬ 
thor of several of his own entertain¬ 
ments. Dan Terry was bred an ar¬ 
chitect, and is learned in all the learn¬ 
ing of the Palladios—and, moreover, 
he has dramatized the Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian, &e. As for Liston, the ex¬ 
quisite, inimitable Liston, who does 
not know that he was at one time a 
''teacher of youth, and that he disco¬ 
vered where his true forte lay, from 
observing, that all the dread of a 
brushing could not keep the boys from 
dying of laughter*whencver he was 
spouting ex cathedra, the Soliloquy of 
Hamlet, or the Speech of Moloch? 
Mrs Bellamy’s life of herself is a chef- 
il'wuire of libel and libidinousmsy, 
and, to wind up with a stomacher, AIo- 
eikkk and Sha kem’-kaiik were play¬ 
ers. c 

I am of opinion, that George CrufL- 
shank is one of thy many young gen¬ 
tlemen, whose education, (hkethat of 
the English opium-eater,) has been 
•neglected. But there is no time lost ; 
lnj h as, I hope, a long life and a mer¬ 
ry one before him >et; and lu* may 
depend upon it, Ins life will be neither 
the shorter nor the duller for his ma¬ 
king it something of u ijudious one. He 
should read—read—read. He -should 
be indefatigable in reading. lie should 
rise at six in the morning. If he can’t 
work till he has bad something to set¬ 
tle his stomach, (my own case,) lie 
may have a little coille-pot placed on 
the hob over night, and 4ake a cup of 
that and a single crust of toast—and 
he will find himself quite aide for any¬ 
thing. What a breakfast he will be 
able to devour about nine or half-past 
nine, after having enriched his mind 
with several hours of conversation with 
the greatest and the wisest of his spe¬ 
cies ! He may rely upon it, this hint is 
worth takiflg—Then let him draw, 
etch, and paint,until about two o’clock 
r. Molten take a lounge through the 
streets to see if anything is stirring— 
steg intoWestminster-liall—the Fives 
court, the Rev. Ed ward Irvine’s chapel, 
(if it be Sunday,) or any other public 
place, jotting down a la Hogarth all 
the absurd faces he falls in with upon 
his firtge* nails. A slight dinner and a 
Single bottle will carry him on till it 
is time to go to thy jplay, or the Castle 
Tavern, or the House of Commons, or 
the evening preaching! or the Surrey 
Lecture, or the like. At first siirht. it 
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may appear that I am cutting short 
the hours of 'professional exertion too 
much—but this I am convinced is 
mere humbug. Does the author of 
Waverley cat, or drink, or ride, or 
talk, or laugh, a whit the less because 
he writes an octavo every month ? 
no such things. Does Jeffrey plead 
his causes a bit the worse because he is 
the editor of the Edinburgh Kevicw ? 
Does Wordsworth write worse poems, 
for collecting the taxes of Cumber¬ 
land, or Lamb, worse Elias, for being 
clerk to the India House ? The 
artists are all of them too diligent— 
that is the very fault I want to cure 
them of. Their pallets are never on 
their thumbs—their sticks are 'eter¬ 
nally in their fingers. They are like 
the old race of kings, who are repre¬ 
sented ns lying in their beds all in full 
fig, with erttwn, globe, and sceptre. 
Such doings ^rc not adapted for the 
present enlightened state of society. 
Such kings arc exploded—the kings 
hujvsrc <ri'( wear top-boots, hessians, 
and Wellingtons, military uniforms, 
neat blue surtouts—black stocks—nn 
short, they dress no better than their 
subjects—-or worse, l'ainters, poets, 
ike. who all think themselves at 
least as great 'ds if they were kings, 
ought without question to behave like 
their brother potentates—conform 
themselves to the customs of the world 
—be educated and literate, since all 
other people arc so—and cat and drink, 
that their soul, (that is their genius,) 
may live. 

The advantage of a little proper 
reading may be illustrated by the his¬ 
tory of George Cruikshank—as well 
as by that of any other individual I 
have the pleasure of not being per¬ 
sonally acquainted with. I admit, 
that he shewed great talent in “ The 
Matrimonial Ladder,” tin; “ House 
that Jack built," and, indeed, in all 
his earlier performances. His carica¬ 
tures of tne Chancellor, and Lord 
JSidrnouth in particular, were quite 
admirable; and so, when he wits 
working on the other lay, were some 
*of his caricatures of Burdett, Grey 
Bennet, Waddington, Mackintosh, 
Carlisle, Joseph Hume, Hone, Brough¬ 
am, and Peter Moore. All these, 
were in their several ways excellent 
things. ’But. what »%tart did he make 
when liis genius Jiad received a truer 
and a diviner impulse from the splen¬ 
did imagination of an Egan! How 


completely—how toio calo did he out- 
cruikshank himself, when he was 
called upon to embody the conceptions 
of that remarkable man in the' designs 
for Tom and Jerry ? The world felt 
this—and he himself feltdt. 

Agaia,. no disparagement to my 
friend Pierce Egan, (who is one of the ., 
pleasantesbas well as one of the great¬ 
est men now extant; and with whom, 
las# time I was in town, I did not • 
hesitate to crack a bottle *of Belcher's 
best,) Cruikshank made another, and 
a still more striking stride^, when lie 
stept from Egan to Bums, and sought 
his inspiration from the very best of 
all Burns’s glorious works, “ The' 
Jolly Beggars," It is to this work (the 
“ Points or Humour”)* that I am 
now to speak. It was for the purpose 
of puffing it and its author, and of 
calling upon all, who have eyes to 
water, and sides to ache, to buy it, 
that I began this leading lecturl. It 
is, without doubt, the first thing that 
has appeared since the death of Ho¬ 
garth. Yes—Britain possesses once 
more an artist capable.of seizing and 
immortalizifig the traits of that which 
I consider as by far the most re¬ 
markable of our national characteris¬ 
tics—the Humour of The People. 
Ex pedk Uerculkm : Tlie man who 
drew these things is fit for anything. 
Lei him but do himself justice, and* 
he must take hfti placeV/t^tr lamina 
Anghrum. * 

As for describing a set of comic 
etchings—1 must beg to be excused 
—it is not at all in my line—but l 
pity the man, woman, or child, who 
does not feast upon them proprids ocu¬ 
tis. You, Ladies and Gentk-meq, you 
are more fortunate—here they are.— 
The first of the seriesrepreseuts the old 
soldier, with the wooden-leg, in this 
attitude;— 

“ An’ aye lie gied the Tozie Drab 
The tother skelpan kiss. 

While she held up her gteedy gab. 

Just like ah awmous dish { 

II £ smack still did crack still, 

Just like a cadger’s whip; 

Then, staggering,” &c. &c. 

The lines are worthy of being written 
in letters of gold—they are worthy of 
having inspired Cruikshanktothehigh- * 
est triumph his genius has ever yet 
achieved, and that is far better. The old 
tellaw’s face, you observe, is round, and 
drawn to a point aVthe nose ; his eyes , 
arp sdmost quite »M tut; liis firm lip 
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projects abou t an inch beyond bis pim¬ 
pled proboscis, and conceals two-tfiirds 
, of his bristly chin. His three-cornered, 
iron-bouhd hat is cocked half fiercely, 
half “ jauntily,’"on the right ear. The 
stump of that dexter arm stands out as 
in a vain but violent effort to.clisp that 
, time-worn fair. And she!—what a sim¬ 
per—whatquietluxury about her heavy 
eyelids, and that indescribable, ineffa- 
*ble muzzle! Tihe great toe of her right 
foot is curled up in an ecstasy of “ no¬ 
thing loath”—she shews, after all she 
has come through, a plump and juicy 
cal£*-l)er right, hand is ftimbling about 
bis breast-plate, and the left, half un¬ 
consciously, as it were, is fiddling about 
the tankard on the table there behind 
her. As Wordsworth says, in compli¬ 
menting a painting by Sir George 
Beaumont, 

“ Oh ! *tis a passionate work!” 

The Bank of England to a mealy 
potatoe, it is worth all the paintings, 
either of his own, or of other people's 
manufacture, that Sir George Beau¬ 
mont possesses. 

The contest between {lie Tinker 
and, the Fiddler (turn over two or 
three leaves, my hearers,) is scarcely 
inferior—and the Balladmonger upri¬ 
sing to chant (on a few pages more. 
Ladies,) is as good. I think, upon 
—Loking at it for a few minutes more, 
it is even better. Ytfs—it is the best 
whole—it is the gem—the star 
—the glory of the book. What a pro¬ 
found sense of the glorious felicity of 
whisky is manifested in this half- 
sleepy, half-enthusiastic, fat, bald, 
freckled, leering, squinting, gaping, 
roaring physiognomy, 

41 He rising, rejoicing, 

Between his two Deborahs, 

Looks round him, and found them 
Impatient for the chorus.” 

There is more persuasion, and more 
triumph too, jn the style in which 
that dexter hand is expanded, than in 
all the fists that ever thumped a vel¬ 
vet-cushion. The uncertain, stagger¬ 
ing stride—the ineffectual staff—the 
leather-breeches, (Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men)— the shirtless arm—they are all 
perfect. It is from such a glorious 
"fellow, and no other, that Burns would* 
have cut off a year of liis life, to hear 
the strain sung—that inimitable strain 
—that true “ btillacj of the best."—I 
shall try it myself^however,— 


Ob, 

“ See the smoking bowl before us 1 
Mark our jovial ragged rihg! 

Bound and round bike up the chorus— 
And in raptures let us sing. 

Now the chorus, audience! 

A fin.for those by hews protected. 
Liberty's a glorious feast; 

Courts for cowards were erected , 
Churches built to please the priest. 

“ What is title, what is treasure. 

What is reputation’s care ? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter how or where. 

A fig. Sic. 

* 

44 With the ready trick and fable. 

Bound we wander all the day; 

And at night, in bam or stable, 

Hug our doxies on the hay. 

” A fig, See. 

« 

44 Does the train-attended carriage 
Through the country lighter move ? 

Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter sedhes of love ? 

A fig , 6uu 

44 Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes ; 

Let them cant about decorum, 

Who have characters to lose. 

• - A fig, &c. 

44 Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets i 
Here’s to alt die wandering train ; 

Here’s our ragged brats and collets, 

One and all, cry out. Amen ! 

A fig” &c. 

To proceed.—This sketch of the 
whole parly in the acme of their revel 
—and this counterpart of them start¬ 
ing in the morning—when they are 
all shrivelled, bundled up, blind, lazy, 
melancholy, moping—are both quite 
exquisite—and the notion of the con¬ 
trast may be classed with anything 
that even the wit of Hogarth has be¬ 
queathed to us. Cruikshank here steps 
beyond his author, turns poet himself, 
anil completes what Burns began, as 
well as Burns himself could have 
dobe. 

There are several etchings in this 
little hook besides these—excellent, * 
no doubt, but still inferior— those of 
Frederick and Cardinal Bernis far the 
d&st. Seriously, Cruikshank must at¬ 
tend to the hint we have been giving 
him, and learn to’Aspcct himself. He 
must give op his mere slang drudgery, 
and labour to be what nature has put 
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within his reach—not a caricaturist, 
but a paintet. 

And yet it is no trifle to be a good . 
caricaturist. Forbid the thought, ye 
shades of Bunbury and Gilray /—for¬ 
bid it, even thou, if thou be still in 
the land of the living, Good Dighton 1 
—forbid it, charming, laughter-mo- 
ving Rowlandson ! Bunbury wa3 a 
great genius, and would have been a 
great, caricaturist, had he been pos¬ 
sessed of art at all in proportion to his 
imagination. But he could not draw 
—not be. As far as faces went, he 
was at home and admirable; and, even 
as to the figure, provided he was al¬ 
lowed the benefit of loose breeelifcs, 
and rapacious coats, and grizzly wigs, 
and tobacco-smoke, he could get on 
well enough. But this is not the 
thing. The caricaturist should be dble 
Jo represent everything; and then he 
ran represent what he chooses in a 
very different style from that of a man 
whose ignorance not his choice, limits 
the sphere of his representation. Row¬ 
landson, again, is a considerable dab 
at drawing; but, somehow or others his 
vein is ultra —bis field is not comedy, 
but farce—buffoonery—and this will 
not do with the English temperament, 
except for uirtely temporary purposes. 
The Rev. Brownlow North, (wor¬ 
thy of bearing that illustrious name, 

0 Christopher,) is another capital 
caricaturist. Ilis “ Ringing the bell,” 

" the Boarding-School Miss return¬ 
ed,” “ the Skating Club,” and some 
other pieces of that kind, are di¬ 
vine. But, like most amateurs, he 
wants science; and I suspect, after 
all, that poor Gilray did more for his 
best designs than the etching of them. 
Gilray was in himself a host. He is 
the first name on the list of Politi¬ 
cal Caricaturists, strictly so called. 
George III., (honest maij!) and Boney, 
and Fox, ana Sheridan, and Pitt, and 
Windham, and Melville, and Gren¬ 
ville, are his peculiar property. His 
fame will repose for ever on their broad 
bottoms. Cruikshank may, if" lie plea¬ 
ses, be a second Gilray ; but, once 
more, this should not be his ambition. 
He is fitted for a higher walk. Let 
him play Gilray, if he will, af leisure 
hours—let him even pick u|> his pocjce| 
money by Gilrayizing; but let linn 
give* his days amt his nights to labour 
that Gilray's shoulders were not meant 
for; and rear (for he may) a reputa¬ 


tion, such as Gihjpy was too sensible a 
fellow to dream of aspiring after. 

It is, I cannot help saying, a thou¬ 
sand pities that Cruikshank did not 
publish Ilis first livraison of the “Points 
of Humour” two or thrjp years ago; 
for, if he had done so, in addition to 
(he hi$x character it must have gained 
for him i» England, it would, in al> 
probability, have been the means of 
putting several hundred pounds of 
good Scotch rash into Ira fob. There 
can scarcely be a doubt, that the dis¬ 
tinguished comfbisseurs, who took in 
hand to have the cupola-of the. New 
Advocates’ Library here in Edinburgh 
painted, would have turned their pa¬ 
tronizing eyes and liberal hands to¬ 
wards George Cruikshank. The ca¬ 
ricature which they have procured for 
thejurisconsultsof the Modern Athens, 
is undoubtedly a very fair caricature. 
These nine buxom Muses, and Glorious 
Apollo, with liis yellow head, are good 
in their way. Old Homer, with his flan¬ 
nel petticoat an d fuddled physiognomy, 
and Robin Burns, sitting at Ilis knee, 
in corduroy breeches, velveteen waist¬ 
coat, amlm. spotted handkerchief, form 
a meritorious group—and so do So¬ 
crates, in his tunic, and Dr Paley, in 
his gown and cassock; each of them 
throwing apparently a sly glance to¬ 
wards Miss Urania. There is oexios 
in these juxtapositions—.here is. jhe 
very quintessence of wit. It is ini- 
possible not to smile at the,J,liiug. T The 
mixture of Roman togas and laced 
waistcoats, long beards and threo-tied 
^periwigs, Athenian sandals and San¬ 
quhar hose, Ionian lyres and Parisian 
snuff-boxes, is certainly productive of 
a truly comic effect. The deities on 
the other side are almost as sAblime as 
those of Blarney Castle— 

“ All sitting naked in the open air.” 

So far as the affair goes, it is blame¬ 
less—and the artist and his patrons 
are entitled to our tribute of ap¬ 
plause. But I must still he of opi¬ 
nion, Ladies and Gentlemen, that, in 
t$e hands of a Cruikshank, such a 
subject would have received still greater 
ornament. His fearless crayon would 
not have been restrained by certain 
absurd punctilios, which seem to have 
checked the flow of genius in. t^at 
nevertheless immortal piece. Since he 
was to jumble Mount Olympus, Ma- 
«athon, and Maybole—since he was for 
annihilate tints and space—he wm: it 
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have gloried la pushing his privilege in his great picture of « The Entrance 
to its utmost limit, lie would have into Jerusalem, made a Wordsworth 
introduced those great Dons who arc* ^>ow down for the good centurion, a 

* at this moment flourishing among us as Voltaire turn up his nose for a certain 
boldly as those who died twenty or even sneering Sadducee, and a liazlitt sit 
thirty years ago; and will anybody, for tile countenance of St John, &c. 
possessing mcHs xana in corjioiv smio, &c.-—why did not this painter seek 
deny, that this cupola would hav[e been similar advantages for the use of simi- 
«9 still more perfect thing t^an it is, lar ingenuities ? Why, in a great litc- 
had the painter clapped in a few eele- rary Caricature, painted anti paid for 
brated professors, poets, and critics, of in Edinburgh in the 19th century of 
the present brilliant era, among the the present era, must future ages look, 
rest of them ? Since David Hume was and look in vain, for the least corpo- 
to he represented as effering a pinch real representation, either of the uu- 
of ranee to Epicurus, why not have thor of Waver ley, or of the author of 
Joseph Hume exhibiting lus smuggled the Chaldee Manuscript, qj- of the au- 

* xilk handkerchief, or perhaps offering thor of the article “ Beauty” in Mae- 
a thimbleful of his smuggled Faint- vey Napier’s Encyclopedia ? — Pi oh! 
tosh, to Marcus Tullius Cicero ? Why Jhuhn rt hotninmufidex !—I call upon 
introduce Burns, and yet omit Hogg? Mr Clerk and his Zeuxis for a reply. 
I am sure his maud and top-boots The moment their papers are lodged, 
■would have looked as picturesque every I am willing to abide the decision, of 
bit as Ins great predecessor’s blue the Director General of the Fine Arts 
short-coat and rig-and-furrow stock- for Scotland. 

ings. And why, I ask, when Shake- To return from this digression, 
speare was to lounge on the same sofa which, under all the circumstances of 
with iEscliylus, why. Ladies and Gen- the case, may not, I should humbly 
tlqmen, should not Barry Cornwall hope, be regarded as unpardonable, I 
have been allowed to dray in his have now to submit that Sir George 
chair, and sit opposite to his defunct Cruikshank ought on no account 
compeers, with his “footman in green whatever to petition parliament for 
livery’* at his hack ? These are ques- public patronage to hn*.“ Points of 
tions which it is impossible not to Humour.” An artist, above all such 
ask. These are questions which it is an artist as Cruikshank, ought to 
impossible not to answer. They speak stand upon liis own bottom. That the 
Borne to our business apd our bosoms public will, in the proper style, shape, 
—t hey touch upon the most sacred and form, patronize him,—mosteflec- 
privilege's of the British Constitu- tually, must strenuously, patronize 
tion. him,—I cannot entertain the shadow 

But grant that it is improper to in-* of a doubt. I am sure they will pur- 
troduce living characters, expressly and chase his work— 
avowedly as such, in an historical pic- ‘ k To buy or not to buy—that is the qufu¬ 
ture, or in anhistorical caricature,why, tion,” —Jshak j.si*kakk. 

I must still demand of the patrons and But, if they do not, the real truth of 
performers of that masterpiece—why the matter is, that parliament cannot 
was not advantage taken of that inge- help it. 

nious plan of which Mr JI ay den lias We have recently terminated agio- 

mad 1 * such glorious use in several of rious war in tvhicli we have achieved 
his finest citefx-d\ru are? Does any the freedom of England, and rosefted 
man pretend to tell me, that the real Europe from the most iron ami dis¬ 
features of Euripides, Empedocles, and potic thraldom that ever insulted 
the rest of these antique gentry, are the finals of the world. This is 
known ? No—the assertion would \% true; hut we have still something to 
absurd, if, then, their real physiog- do. We still owe much to ourselves, 
nomies are long since obliterated from and to our children, and to our child- 
tile recollection of the human race, ren’s children. Our finances are yet 
wl^v did not this artist replace them labouring under the effects of those 
by likenesses of existing kindred spi- noble sacrifices, which duty, patriotism, 
rits—inheritors of the same divine ge- religion, and honour, 6 so imperatively 

demanded at our unhesitating hands. 
And, to go further still*, the spirit of 
tuyoult and turbulence is yet abroad 


MnirSf—inayers or trie same Heavenly, 
^ws^pp^asors, now ami hereafter, 
oltftrs&ne lofty fame r As Hayden, 
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in the world. It agitates either hemi¬ 
sphere. lit the sublime language of 
MU ton, it perplexes monarehs with 
fear of change. British statesmen, in 
a word, whether we look to the east 
or to the west, to the north or to the 
south, to India or to Persia, to Tur¬ 
key, to Greece, to Naples, to Spain, 
to Portugal, to Wirtemberg, to Mexi¬ 
co, to Brazil, to Poyais, to Hussia, to 
France,—or to ill-lilted, unhappy, dis¬ 
united Ireland,—whichever way we 
cast our eyes, 1 repeat it, we shall 
find that those persons in whom fate, 
fortune, or merit, have reposed the 
sway of the affairs of this great om¬ 
bre, have, as the saying is, tlieir 
lands full of business. England lost 
but the last year one of the lirst of 
her statesmen from excess of busi¬ 
ness. The weight of business must 
not* lx unnecessarily increased—the 
public burdens, too, jnust, he dimi¬ 
nished. The tax on the carriage of 
stones’ coastwav^has been abolished— 
that on hariila lias been re-established. 
But tins is not all. Improvement must 
uot hesitate nor stumble ii*her majes¬ 
tic march. The spirit of Hume walks. 
Ere lung, as Mr Henry Coekburn 
1 itclv remarked to Lord Bosslynn, it 
is to he hopeMhat this great man will 
even thrust, his hand into the pockets 
of the sineeurists of Scotland. And is 
this u time for calling upon the legis¬ 
lature of this mighty empire to em¬ 
barrass themselves with the capacious¬ 
ness of canvas, the cost of casts, the 
paucity of picture-purchasers, and the 
waste and desert baldness of white¬ 
washed church-walls, destitute of gild¬ 
ed frames, and resplendent with no 
rapture-raising representations of Hi¬ 
ram, Habakkuk, and Ilolofcrnes? The 
supposition is monstrous, and will cer¬ 
tainly receive no sanction either from 
therepresentativesof the British nation 
in parliament assembled, or from the 
Director General. v 

Apply the principle elst where, and 
eonsule^for a moment what would bo 
the infallible result.' Painters are Jot 
the only artists whose works fail at 
times to invest them with a lordly 
proportion of the perishable good 
tilings of this sublunary ami irmter- 
fet% world. There are poette—there, 
are prosers too, ‘who, in their own 
opinion, bene memvrunt RtipubUcce, 
(far be it from ys to assert that tlieir 
opinion is wrong as to tills matter,) 


and whose performances, neverthe¬ 
less, are monthly, weekly, daily and 
hourly, received with hesitation hy 
the bookseller—and with ileglect by 
the book-buyer. Can the,sc things be 
new to any lady or gentleman who 
lias cajlt gn observant glance upon the 
bourse of affairs in the present crisis ? 
No—they are universally known— 
they are palpable—they arc acknow¬ 
ledged truths. And what is to be 
the consequence, if whenever Dr Sou¬ 
they publishes a quarto poem, and 
nobody buys it,*he is to apply to his 
friend Air Brougham to petition Par¬ 
liament for redress ? What is Parlia¬ 
ment to do ? Suppose Parliament bu’ys 
up one edition aud makes a bonfire 
of it, will not this munificence en¬ 
courage the poet to put forth another 
quarto, equally bulky and equally un¬ 
popular, in the Spring of the imme¬ 
diately succeeding year. What r—Is 
the House of Commons to Guy up 
this quarto too?—Is the British Par¬ 
liament to buy Uj) the opera omnia of 
Platonist Taylor ?—Are the public re¬ 
positories of tliis cm tyre to he cram¬ 
med with* Mr Macvey Napier's dis¬ 
sertation on the Scope ami Tendency 
of Bacon? Are the two Houses to take 
m the super-, rogatory copies of the 
Edinburgh Review*—and thereby make 
up to its industrious compilers tor that 
di/L it of individual favour which be¬ 
gins to throw aV.hade of disgrace up¬ 
on the whole intellectual clltirrfPCer of 
the incomprehensible age in which we 
have had the misfortune to be born ? 
Is the House of Lords to be compelled 
to sustain the sinking pinions of a 
certain member of their own noble 
eyrv ? Are they to pass a hill,decla¬ 
ring that “ Christian, or the Island,” 
is as good a poem as “ The Bride of 
Abydos,” and inflicting the pains and 
penalties of a high crime and misde¬ 
meanor upon all who took in the bro¬ 
chures of John Murray, and yet he¬ 
sitate to take in the*equally well- 
printed brochures of John Hunt? No 
—Ad mturinns noneurut Vnclot. W e 
are a free people, we received the holy 
bequest of liberty from our tore fa¬ 
thers, and we will hand it down un¬ 
tarnished to our posterity. It is the 
•sacred privilege of Britons to admire, 
and therefore to purchase, just what 
pictures, and what hooks, they choose, 
Tiftit privilege is inborn and inalien¬ 
able, and the minister who dares to 
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trench upon it, owes his head to the 
block, and his name to the execration 
of the world. 

1 propose in my next LectUre to pur¬ 
sue this subject, and to direct the at¬ 
tention of iny hearers, 1st, to the me¬ 
rits of Julio Romano, as a caricatu¬ 
rist and, ‘Ally, to those of. Mr Ged- 
•'des, and, in particular, to. his truly 
excellent caricature of the Discovery 


of the Scottish Regalia,”—a perform¬ 
ance which, if Sir Cruikshank is to 
admit any designs but his own, ap¬ 
pears almost worthy of being trans¬ 
ferred to copper for the Use of the 
“ 1’oints of Humour."* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the 
honour to wish you, respectfully, a 
good evening!— 


• The “ Points of Humour” are to appear in occasional Numbers. No. T. contains 
about a dozen etchings?and 50 pages of very well written letter-press. The work is 
published by (’. llaldwyn, Newgate Street, London, and the price, per Number, is only 
8s., which is dog-cheap, as tilings go. 
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No branch of literature seems to 
have been cultivated during the sea¬ 
son that lias just expired, with more 
distinguished success than that of poet¬ 
ical translation. So much, indeed, has 
been done in this department, that 
we find it quite inconsistent with our 
limits to draw the attention of our 
readers into the vaiious yieritorious 
works that have accumulated upon 
our table. We cannot, however, per¬ 
mit the month, which may he consi- 
df red as the last of the book-buying 
portion of the year, to pass away with¬ 
out saying a few words concerning 
each of three publications, which we 
thuaL.mq£e especially entitled to the 
attention of the lovers of polite litera¬ 
ture. 

The first of these is a complete 
translation of the Pix tical Works of 
Gareilasso l)e La Vega, by Mr J. II. 
Wiffeti. It is strange enough to find 
anEnfSish Quaker attemptingto trans¬ 
fuse the beauties of one of the most 
stately and chivalric of Castilian 
bards. Mr Wiffen, however, has con¬ 
trived to lay aside his drab suit, and 
to wear the lofty plume and embroid¬ 
ered mantle; of the gallant Spaniard, 
as naturally as if he had never teen 
accustomed’ to figure among hunkier 
habiliments. We rcaliv have not for 


a dong while encountered a volume 
more entitled to the praise of p t- 
uavcl. First of all, it is, as to ex¬ 
ternals, one of the,most chaste and 
beautiful specimens of typographical 
art and embellishment that ever issued 
from the English press. And. what 
is yf greater moment, the jewel n 
quite worthy of the rich casket in 
which it is placed. Mr Widen’s own 
pjose introduction is a model of that 
species of composition,''full, clear, yet 
concise, and above all, entirely unaf¬ 
fected. Of the poetical versions them¬ 
selves, we shall only say, that the Odes 
and Lyrical Pieces are much superior 
to the Eclogues; and that they arc 
so just because Garcilasso’s originals 
were in these eases more worthy of 
inspiring Mr Witten's muse. Our 
translator is a perfect master of the 
language in which Garcilasso wrote, 
and he renders him into English with 
the ease, the gracefulness, and the 
majestic flow, of an English poet. 

Garcilasso was, as almo.it all the 
great Spanish geniuses have been, a 
soldier; he* was noble, brave, cour¬ 
teous, amorous, the mirror of Casti¬ 
lian honour and Castilian love; he 
died, after a life of enterprize^jmisfor- 
tuae, and glory, at the early age of 
thirty; he is the Surrey, and more 


* 1* Tin. Work- of Gareilato tie la Vega, sunqirued the Prince of Castilian Poets, 
gtmnslaied into English Ycr.sc ; with aCrijji al and Historical Essay on Spanish Po^ry, 
and a Life oi the Author. HyJ. II. Wiffen. London; Hurst, Robhu.cn>, and Co. 1823. 

2. The (Irlandn Furjuso, translated into English Verse, from |ljp Italian of Ludovico 
Ariosto ; with Notes. Jty William Stewart Rose. London; Murray. 1828. 

, 9- Faust; a Drama. Dy Goethe. And Schiller’s Song of the tell; translated by 

. Lord Francis Leveson Gower, tendon ; JJurray. 1823. 
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Consults not now, it can but kiss 
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than the Surrey of Spanish letters. 
We should willingly allot many pages 
to him and his worthy translator,— 
but, for the present, we must coniine 
ourselves to a couple of specimens. 

The following Ode was addressed 
by Garcilasso to a young Neapolitan 
lady, (called the Flower of Gs|Do, 
from the.rjuurtor of the* city of Naples 
in which she lived,) at the time when 
a friend of the poet's was enamoured 
of her. Nothing, wo apprehend, can 
he more perfectly elegant— 

Tin: FLOW1B OF GN1DO. 

1. 

“ 11 \j> I the sweet resounding lyre, • 
Whose voice could in a moment chain 
The howling wind’s ungovern’d ire. 

And movement of the raging main. 

On savage hills the leopard rein, , 

The lion’s fierj soul entrance, 

Aral tifed along, with golden tones, 

The fascinated *recs and stimes. 

In voluntary dance; 


The amorous lute’s dissolving strings. 
Which murmur forih a thousand thinj 
Of banishment from bibs. 

m 

(>. 

“ Through thee, my dearest friend 

l)CSy 0 

Craws harsh,'importunate, and grave; 
Myself have been his poet of rest 
From shipwreck <.r. the yawning wave 
Vet now’ so high his passions rave 
Aboye lost reason’s tunquer’d laws, 
That not tlie traveller ere lie stays 
The asp, its sting, ag«&c my face 
Hu dreads, or so abnOTS. 

A 

7 . . 

“ In snow's on rocks, sweet Flower 
Gnidc, 

Thou wert not cradled, wert not born. 
Hite who hits not a fault beside 
Should ne’er be signalized for scorn; 
Else, tremble at the fate forlorn 
Of Anaxarete, who spurn’d 
The weeping I phis from her gate, 
Who, scoffing long, relenting late, • 
Was to a statue turn’d. 


1 ‘ Think not, think not. fair flower ot fi. 


Gnide, , 

It e’er should celebrate the scars, 

Dust rais’d, blood shed, or laurels dyed, 
ltcneath the gontnlon of JUars, 

< >r, borne sublime ott festal ears, 

The chiefs who to submission sank 
The rebel German’s soul of soul. 

And forged the chains that now control 
The frenzy of the Frank. 

3 . 

*■' No, no 1 its harmonies should ring 
1 n vaunt of glories aLl thine own ; 

A discord sometimes from the string 
•struck forth to make thy harshness known 
The finger'd chords should speak alone 
Of beauty’s triumphs. Love's alarms, 
And one who, made by thy disdain 
Pale as u lily dipt in twain, 
tlcwails thy fatal charms. 


“ Of that poor captive, too contemn’d, 
f speak,—his doom you might dcplorc- 
In Venus’ galliot—still condemn'd 
To «trai%ifor life the heavy on . 
Through thee uo longei, as of yore, 1 
He tames the unmanageable steed. 
With curb of gold his pride restrains, 
Or with press'd spurs and shaken reins 
Torments him into speed. 


Not now he wields for thy sweet sake 
The swftrd in bis acumiplish’d band, 
Nor grapples, like a jwisonous snake, 
Tlic wrestler on tile yellow sand; 

The old heroic lutrp his hand 

Voi.. XIV. 


'■* Whilst yet soft pity she repdl’d. 
Whilst yet sljo steel’d her hed'-i.in pib 
From her friczed window she bdiehl, 
Aghast, the lifeless suicide; 

Around his lily neck was tied 
What freed his spirit from her chain* 
And purchased with a few short tigks 
For her immortal agonies, 
Imperishable pains. 

• • 

11 Then first she felt her bosom bleed 
With love amf pity ; vain distres ,! 
Oil what d^‘p rigours must succee i 
This first sole (ouch of tmderm ,v. ! 
Her eVes grow glazed and motion!. 
Nail’d on his wavering corse, each hoi 
Hard'ningin growth, invades her 
Which, late so rosy, warm, and fresh. 
Now stagnates into stone. 

10 . 

“ From limb to limb tlie frosts aspire 
Her vitals curdle with the cold ; 

The Wood fin gets its crimen fire, 

The veins that e’er its motion roll’d, 
Tillgiow the virgin’s glorious mould 
W a# wholly into marble changed. 

On which the Salaniinmns garni. 
Less at the prodigy amazed 
Than of the crime avenged. 


“ Then tempt not thou Faic’s aegiy :: 
By cruel frown or jey taunt; 

Bqf let tlty perfect deeds and I'si'b ■> 
To poets’ harps, Divincst. y ai t 
Themes worthv their immoita! vaunt 
. * 1) 
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Else must our weeping strings presume 
To celebrate in strains of woe, 

The justice of some signal blow, 

That strikes thee to the tomb.” 

The next is valuable, not only for 
the great beauty of its language, (to 
which Wiffen does, on the wiole, jus¬ 
tice) hut as presenting one.of the niosf 
happy specimehs of that particular 
vein, which was produced by tlie mix¬ 
ture of Italian ornament, with the 
deep native sentiment of Castilian 
passion. 

TJHE raOOBESS OF PASSION FOB HIS 
1ADY. 

1 . 

“ Once more from the dark ivies, my 
proud harp l 

I wish the sharpness of my ills to be 
Show) in thy sounds, aa they have been 
, shown sharp 

In their effects; I must bewail to thee 
The»occasions of my grief, the world shall 
know 

Wherefore I perish; I at least will die 
Confess’d, not without shrift: 

For by the tresses I am dragg’d along 
By an antagonist so wild and strong. 

That o'er sharp rocks and brambles, Stain¬ 
ing so 

The pathway with my blood, it rashes by, 
Than the swift-footed winds themselves 
more swift; 

And, to torment me for a longer space, 

. It sometimes paces gently over flowers, 
Sweet as the morning,.when 1 lose aU trace 
Qf former pain, and rest luxurious hours; 
But brief the respite! in this blissful case 
Soon as it sees me, with edllccted powers, 
With a new wildness, with aJ:ury new, 

It turns its rugged mad to repursue. 

* 

2 . 

u Not by my own neglect, into such harm 
Fell "l at first, ’twas destiny that bore. 

And gave me up to the tormenting charm. 
For both my reason and my judgment 
swore 

To guard me, as in bygone years they well 
Had guarded me in seasons of alarm; 

But, when pa$t perils they compared with 
those 

They saw advancing, neither coul^ they 
tdl • 

Or what to make of such unusual foes, 
How to engage with them, or how repel; 
But stared to see the force with which they 
came, 

# Till, spurr'd un by pure shame, $ 
With a slow pace and with a timid eye. 

At length my reason issued on the way. 
And more ami more as the fleet foe^lrcw 
•» nigh. 

The more did aggravating doubt display - 


My life in peril, dreading lest the die 
Of that day’s battle should be lost, dismay 
Made the hot blood boil in my veins, until 
Reclaim'd, it sank into as cold a chill. 

3. 

“ I stood spectator of their chivalry; 
Fighting in my defence, my Reason tired 
AniPfaint from thousand wounds became, 
and I, 

Unconscious what the insidious thought in¬ 
spired, 

Was wishing my mail'd Advocate to quit 
The hopeless quarrel,—never in my life 
Was what I wish’d fulfill’d with so much 
ease. 

For, kneeling down, at once she closed the 
, strife, 

And to the Lady did her sword submit. 
Consenting she should have me for her 
slave, 

As victory urged, to slaughter or to save, 
■Whichever most might please. 

Then, then indeed, I felt my spirit rise. 
That such unreasonable conditions e’er 
Had been agreed to; anger, shame, sur¬ 
prise, 

A t once possess’d mej fruitless as they were; 
Then follow’d grief to know the treaty done, 
And see nay kingdom in the hands of one 
Who gives me life and death each day, and 
tills 

Is the most moderate of her tyrannies. 

4. '* 

“ Her eyes,’ 1 whose lustre could irradiate 
well 

The raven night, and dim the mid-day sun, 
Changed me at once by some emphatic 
spell 

From what I was—I gazed, and it was 
done. 

Too finish’d fascination! glass’d in mine, 
The glory of her eye-balls did imprint 
So bright a fire, that from its heat malign 
My sickening soul acquired another tint. 
The showers of tears I shed assisted mure 
This transformation; broken up, I found. 
Was my past peace and freedom; in the 
core 

Of my fond heart, an all-luxuriant ground. 
The plan! thereof I perish, struck its root 
Deep as its head extended high, and dense 
As were its melancholy boughs; the fruit 
Which it has been my wont to gather 
thence, 

9bur is a thousand times for one time 
sweet, 

But ever poisonous to the lips that eat 
• “• 

t “ Now‘flying from myself as from a curse, 
In search of her who shuns me as a foe, 

I speed, which to«o#e error add* a worse ; 
And, in the midst of toil, fatigue, and woe. 
Whilst the forged irons on my bound limbs 
ring. 
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Find myself singing as of old, but oh, 
How soon are check'd the causeless songs 
I sing. 

If in myself I lock my thoughts! for there 
1 view a field where nought but brambles 
spring, 

And the black night-shade, garlanding de¬ 
spair, 

Hope in the distance shows me, as she flies. 
Her fluttering garments and light step, but 
ne’er 

Her angel face,—-tears rush into my eyes 
At the delusion, nor can I forbear 
To call her false as the mirage that kills 
The thirsty pilgrim of the sandy waste. 
When he beholds far-off, ’twixt seeming 
hills, m 

The stream he dies to taste; • 

With eager eye lie marks its lucid face, 
And listens, fancying that he heard it roar, 
But, when arrived in torment at the place, 
Weeps to perceive it distant as before. 


u Of golden lrttks was the rich tissue wove, 
Framed by my sympathy, wherein with 
shame • 

My struggling Reason was entrapp'd, Ukc 
Love 

In the strong amis of Appetite, the fame 
Whereof drew all Olympus to regard 
The Fire-Hod's capture; but ’twere out 
of place 

For me this captive to go gaze, debarr'd 
Of that whereby to contemplate the case. 
So circumstanced T find myself! the field 
Of tournament is clear’d, the foe deserted. 
Alarm’d 1 stand, without a spear or shield, 
Closed arc the barriers, and escape denied. 
Who at my story is not terrified ! 

Who amid believe that f am fall’n so low, 
That to the grief l hurry from, my pride 
Is oft-times found so little of a foe, 

That, at the moment when I might regain 
A life of freedom, I caress my cnain, 

And curse the hours and moments lately 
» lent 

To freer thoughts,as mournfully mis-spent! 

7 . 

“ This fancy is not always paWhnount, 
For of a brain so wild the phantasies 
Sleep not a moment; Grief at times will 
mount * 

The throne of Slavery ; and her sceptre 
seize, * 

So that my fancy shrinks as from its place, 
To shun the torture of its frightful face, 
There is no part in me but frenzied is, 
And wail'd by me in turn; on my wild 
track, * 

Afresh protesting at the blind abyss, 

I turn affrighted bac^ 

Not urged by reason, not by judgment, 
this • 

Discretion of the mfod is wholly lost; 

All is become a barrenness or blot, 


But this one grief, and even the rising 
ghost 

Of dead joy, gliding by, is heeded not; 

I keep no chronicle of bygdhe bliss. 

But feel alone, within my heart and brain. 
The fury and the force of present pain. 

n. 

“ In midst of all this agony and woe, 

A shade of good descends my wounds to 
heal; 

Surely, I fancy, my beloved foe 
Must feel some little part of what I feel. 

So insupportable a toil weighs down 
My weary soul, that? did I not create 
Some strong deceit of power, to ease .the 
weight, 

I must at once die—die without my crown. 
Of martyrdom, a register’d renown, 
Untalk’d of by the world, unheard, un¬ 
view’d ! 

And tlius from my roost miserable estate 
I draw a gleam of good. 

But soon my fate this train of things re¬ 
verses, 

For, if I ever from the storm find p.mce, 
Peace nurtures fear, and fear my peace dis¬ 
perses. 

Swift as a rainbow arch’d o’er raging seas: 
Thus from the flowers which for a space 
console, • 

Springs up die serpent that devours my 
soul. 

9. 

“ Ode ! if men, seeing thee, be seized with 
fright 

At tine caprice, inconstancy, and shock 
Of these conflicting fancies of my brain, 

Say that the cause thereof—tcttjnfjying 
pain— 

Is stable, fixt, and changeless as a rock. 
Say thou, that its fierce might 
So storms my heart that it must yield, ere 
long. 

Even to a foe more terrible and strong; 

To Him, from whom all cross themselves 
—to save; 

The power whose home is in the lonely 
grave!” 

These beautiful verses will, we 
trust, sufficiently recommend Mr Wif- 
fen to the notice of ouj readers. He 
is engaged in a work of still great¬ 
er importance—.a new translation of 
Tasse into English off aim rima, and 
we confess that wc look forward with 
the highest expectation to a Jeru¬ 
salem executed by such a hand. In¬ 
deed, Mr Witfen has already pub¬ 
lished a small specimen of his Tas- * 
so ;—and there can be no doubt , >f 
that, when his work is finished, he 
mufct find himself in possession of a 
very enviable reputation. On com¬ 
paring the fragment he has print- 
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ed widi the corresponding panes of plinicnfs, as if (rarcil/isso hirnspjf bed 
Fairfax, (for Iloole is not worth tho indited it in honour of some Spanish 
mentioning^ w*e think it is impossible Grandee of the first class. In the 
that any one should hesitate about “Heraldic Anomalies," there is a queer 
agreeing,with Air Witten, that a new enough chapter on (Quakers—and wo 
version was wauled, mul with us, that suspect from the strain thereof, that 
Air Witten is admirably qualified lor Mr Witten may be called over the 
supplying the want.—Mr Witten’s coals, even by the hrelhri.ii of our 
Gahot.asso is dedicated* with great own time, tor the liberal use of “ your 
propriety, to the Duke of Bedford— (draco,” and the like sinful abomina¬ 
tin' Poet being bis Grace’s librarian at tions.—To be sure, Paul called a llo- 
Wohurn Abbey, and deriving from man dignitary, “Most nobleFestus, 
this situation the jneans of indulging only for giving him a decent hearing ; 
his taste and talents c//o ItatuHgnolnH. and our friend may Justify, on this 
Ldhg may lie do so. The dedication, authority, and that a fortiori too, 
however, will probably be considered fir we suspect lie has much more rea- 
as somewhat of a curiosity—for, though son to applaud John Duke of Bedford, 
the production of an English Quaker, Ilian ever the Apostle -had to applaud 
it is as abounding ill titles and com- the most noble Festus. 

MR w. S.*nOSL. 

The second work of this class we necessity, addresses itselfto the more 
are to notice, is Air William Stewart refined classes—and w* may add, is 
Bose”s Translation of the Orlando Fu- unfair to the author too—for there is 
rio.so—of which six cantos have just no author that docsoiot write the more 
appeared in a very neat little volume spiritedly tor being encouraged, and 
of the same size with bis abridgment us for being too rapid and earehss of 
of the I.NXAV'oiiATo. The specimens execution, this is a species of ir.ms- 
we gave a few mouths'back of Mr gression which no one will think Air 
Hose's translation from Berni, might. Hose likely to fall into. Never was 
perhaps, render it a matter of little such close scrupulous fidelity of ren- 
conserjui-mce, though we should on- dering associated with <>iich heht d.ui- 
tirely omit extracting i’rnn his Furi- cing elegance of language. This, in- 
or.o. We shall, however, gratify our- deed, will he an addition to the stand- 
selves l>y quoting a few of these deli- ard literature of our country. A hun- 
cious stanzas. Soule of our readers died years hence, it will stand beside 
InSySto* have had any opportunity of Dryden’s Virgil, Pope's Homer, and 
seeing Air Hose’s little volume, anil Carey’s Dante. 

may, perhaps, be saying to themselves, We shall, partly for the sake of the 
This is a book which no doubt wo lazy reader, and partly because we arc 
must buy some day—but we shall luxuriously disposed ourselves, give 
wait till it is complete.” We mean to Ariosto’s own stanzas, side by side 
pokc a thcse dilatory people by our ex- with those of his English translator, 
tra-'ts. Such a way of proceeding is The well-known commencement of 
exceedingly unfair to the publisher of the whole poem is thus felicitously 
a work like this—a work which, of' transfused. 

u Lc Donne, i Cavalier, l’annc, gli a- “ Or i.ovrV and r.Aoir.s, kxiohts and 
mori, arms, I sing, 

Jjecortesie, I'diidad impreae io canto. Of cot btesiu.s, and many a bariju; 
Che furo »1 tempo, rhe pa ware i Afoti ieat ; * 

IF Africa il mare, e in Franeia noapjer And from those ancient days iny story bring, 
van to; • Whin Moors from Afric pass’d m hostile fleet, 

fteguendo 1’ ire. e i giuvenil furori And ravaged France, with Agramant their 

D'Agrau/amelor Be ; die m die vanto king, 

Di vi"dien la morte di Trojano Flush'd wilh his youthful rage and furious 

N'pra fit, t ,H<. Impemtor Jlomano. heat; 

• Who on king Charles’, the Roman emperor** 
* head 

Had vow’d due vengwjicc for Troytno dead. 

“ I)ircV d’Or Ian do in un medesmo tratto “ In the same strain of Roland will f tell 
Cosa non delta in prosa mai, lie in rima; Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 
Che per amor venue tn furore , e niatto, On whom strange madness and rank fury fei 
D’ utm. die si saggio era Miniate prima; A man csteen^d so wise in former time { 
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He da colei, chc ta 1 quasi m'h.i futto, 
Chc’l pocn ingegao ad ora ad or mi lima, 
Menc sara perd tan to concesso, 

Chc mi basti a finir quanto lid promesso. 

“ Piareiavi, generosa Rrculea prole, 

( Irnamento, e splendor del sccol nostro, 
fppolito, aggradir questo, die vuolc, 

10 darvi <ol pud l’umil servo vostro, 
t^url, i ll' io \i tlelibo, posso di parole 
Pag iiv in parte, e d' opera d’ inchiostrn: 
NY, die poro io vi dia, da imputar sono; 

(;lii quanto io posso dar, tutto vi dono. 

“ Voi semiretc fi-a i piii degni li/oi, 

('he nomiuar con Jaudu m’ apparccchio, i 
Ricordarquel Ruggicr, ehe th di voi, 

K do’ vostri Avi*(llustri il ceppo vccchio. 
I' fdtovalore, c i cliiari gestisuoi, 

Vi taro udir, sc vot mi date orecchio ; 

11 i vostn alti pansier ccdano un poco, 
Svelte tra lor^uiei versi abbiano loco. 

• • 

wl Orlando, chc gran tempo innamorato 
Fii della holla Angelica, eper lei 
In India, in Media, inTartaria lasciato 
Avea intiniti, ed immortal trofei; 

In I’oncnte con essa era tomato, 

Don- 'Otto i gran Monti Pirenei, 4 
Con la Gontedi Fruncia, e di l.amagna, 
11c Carlo era attendant alia campagna : 

%• 

“ I’cr fare al lie M arstlio, e ul lie Agra- 
nuntc 

Hattcrsi ancot del folic ardir la guiuteia; 
I) 1 aver condotto 1’ un d'Africa quanto 
<ienti crano attc a porlav spada, c laucia: 
li'uhro, d’ uver spinta la ripagna in- 
nantc, „ 

A dUtrn/ion del bel Regno di Francia, 

JB cost < trlando arrivd quivt appumo, 

31a tosto si penu d’ csscrvi giuoto. 

“ Che gli fit tolta la sua Donna poi; 

< Ecco il giudieio uman come spesso erra) 
Qnclla, chc dagli Espcrj ai liii Eoi 
A vea dil’csa con si lungu gnerra; 

()r tolta gli c fra tanti amici suoi 
Scnza spada adoprar, nella sua terra. 

II savio Imperator, di’ estinguer volse 
Un grave inceudio, fit die gli la tolse. 


“ Mata pochi di innanzi era una gara 
Tra’l Conte Orlando, c'l suo cu&in Ri¬ 
naldi) ; 

Chc ambiduo avean^ter la bcllczza rara 
I)’ amoroso diaio 1* animo ealdo. 

Carlo, che non avba tal lite cara, 

Che gli rendea 1’ ajuto lor men saldo; 
Quella Donzclla, che la causa n’ era, 
Tolse, e did in mono al Duc^di llavera. 


[f she, who to like cruel pass has well 
Nigh brought my feeble wit,which fain would 
clintb, 

And hourly wastes* my sense, concede me skill 
And strength my daring promise to fulfil. 

* 

“ Good seed of IIercules,give ea/and deign. 
Thou that this age’s grace and splendour art, 
Ilippolitits, to smile upon his pain 
Who tenders what he has with humble heart. 
For, though all hope to quit, the ; core were 
vain, 

My p'eh and page may pay the debt in part; 
Then, with no jealous eye my offering scan, 
Nor scorn my gift, whtFgive thee all 1 can. 

“ And me, amid the worthiest shalt thou hear, 

. Whom I with fitting praise prepare to grace, 
Record the good Rogero, valiant peer, 

The ancient root of thine illustrious race. 

Of him, if thou wilt lend a willing ear. 

The worth and warlike feats I shall retrace; 
So thou, thy graver cares some little time 
Postponing, lend thy leisure to my rhyme. 

“ Roland, who long the lady of Oatay, • 
Angelica, had loved, and with his brand 
Raised countless trophies to that damsel gay. 
In India, Median, and Tartarian land, 
Westward %ith her had measured back his 
way; » 

Where, nigh tlifl Pyrenees, with many a hand 
Of Germany and France, King Charlemagne 
Had camp’d his faithful host upon the plain. 

“To make King Agramant, for penance, smite 
His cheek, and rash Marsilius rue the hour; 
This, when all train’d with lance and sword 
to fight, . • 

lie led from Africa to swell his power: 

That othn when he push’d, in fell ’Sespiie. 
Against the realm of France Spain’s martial 
flower. 

’Twas thus Orlando came where Charles was 
tented 

In evil hour, and soon the deed repented. 

“ For here was seized his dame of peerless 
charms, 

(IIow often human judgment wanders wide !) 
Whom in long warfare he had kept from 
harms, 

From western climes to eastern shores her 
guide, a 

In his own land, ’mid friends and kindred 
agns. 

Now without contest sever’d from his side. 
Fearing the mischief kindled by her eyes,. * 
From him the prudent emperor reft the prize. 

“ For bold Orlando, and his cousin, free 
Iljnaldo, late contended for the maid, 
^Enamour’d of that beauty rare ; since she 
Alike the glowing breast of cither sway d- 
But Charles, who little liked such rivalry. 
And drew an omen thence of feebler aid. 

To abate the cause of quarrel, seized the fair, 
And* placed her in Bavarian Namus’ care. 
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“In premio promettendola a quel d’ es*i, 
Che in quel conflitto, in quel la gran gi- 
ornata, 

Degl’ Infedeli piik copia uceidessi, 

E di sua man prestasse opra piu grata. 
Contrarj qj voti poi furo i succeasi, 

Che ’n fiigakandd la Cente battezzata, 

E con mold altri fu ’1 Duca prigione; 
E resto abbandonato il padiglione, 

“ Dove, poi che rimase la Donzella, 

Ch’ esser doven del vincitor mercede, 
Innanzi al qaso era salita in sella, 

E quando bisogno, le spalle diede, 
Presaga, che quel gitrno esser rubella 
Dovea fortuna alia Cristiana Pede: 
EnVm in jin bosco, e nella stretta via 
Rincontro un Cavalier, ch* a pie veaia. 

“ Indosso la corazza, e 1’ elmo In testa, 
La spada ai franco, e in braccio avca lo 
sctido, 

E piu leggier correa per la foresta ; 

Ch’ al palio rosso il villan mezzo ignudo. 
Timqla pastorella mai si presta 
Non volse picde innanzi a serpe crudo. 
Come Angelica tosto il frepo torse, 

Che del Guerrier, ch’ a pie venia, s’ ac- 
corse.” • 


CJuly, 

“ Vowing with her the warrior to content. 
Who in that conflict, on tliat fatal day, 

With his good hand most gainful succour 
lent, 

And slew most paynims in the martial fray. 
But counter to his hopes the battle went, 

And his tliinn’d squadrons fled in disarray $ 
Nonius, with other Christian captains, taken, 
And his pavilion in the rout forsaken. 

“ There, lodged by Charles, that gentle bon. 
nibel, 

Ordain’d to be the valiant victor’s meed. 
Before the event had sprung into her sell, 
And from the combat turn’d in time of need; 
Presaging wisely Fortune would rebel 
That fatal day against the Christian creed; 
And, entering a thick wood, discover'd near. 
In a dose path, a horseless cavalier. 

» 

** With shield upon his arm, in knightly wise. 
Belted and mail’d, his lidmet on his head; 
The knight more lightly through the forest 
hies • 

Than half-clotbe<^ churl to wyi the cloth of 
red. 

But not from cruel make more swiftly flies 
The timid shepherdess, with startled tread, 
Than poor Angelica the bridle turns. 

When she the approaching knight on foot 
discerns.” 


I 
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One more passage—it snail be from Canto sixth, where Rogero, after be¬ 
ing warned m vain by the metamorphosed Astolpho, is beguiled into the 
Magic Palace of the Enchantress Alcina. 

* / 


“ Venne al cavallo, e lo disciolse, e prese 
Per le redini, e dietro »j1o trasse; 
Ne^wn^fece prima, pin 1’ ascese, 
Perche mal grado suo non lo portasse. 
Seco pensava, come nel paese * 

Di Lugistilla a salvamento andasse. 

Era disposto e fermo usare ognl opra, 
Che non gli avesseimperio Alcina sopra. 

“ reqso di rimontar su’l suo cavallo, 

E per 1’ aria spronarlo a novo corso; 

Ma dubilo di far poi maggier fallo, 

Che troppo mal quel gli ubbidiva al 
morso. 

lo passer!) per forza; s’ io non fallo; 
(Dicea tra se> ma vano era il di&corso. 
Non fu duo miglia luogi alia marina, 
die la bella Citta vide d’Alcina. 

« 

“ Lontan si vede una muraglia lung!, 
Che gira intorno, e gran paese serra; 

E par che la sua altczza al Ciel s’ aggi. 
«nga, 

E d’ oro sia dalT alta dma a terra. 

* Ahum dal mio purer qui si dilunga: 

E dice, ch’ eila e Alchimia; e forae ch’ 
emu , 

Ed anco forse roeglio di me intende: • 
A me par’oro, poi che si risplende. 


“ The courser from the myrtle he untied. 
And by the bridle led behind him still; 

Nor would he, as before, the horse bestride. 
Lest he should bear him off against his will: 
He mused this while how safely he might find 
A passage to the land of Logislil; 

Firm in his purpose every nerve to strain, 
Lest empire over him Alcina gain. 

“ He to remount the steed, and through the air 
To spur him to a new career again 
Now thought; but doubted next, in fear to 
fare 

Worse on rite purser, restive to the rein. 

4 No, I will win by force the mountain.stair,* 
Rogero said; (but the resolve was vain) 

Nor by the beach two miles his way pursued, 
Ere he Alcina’s lovely city view’d. 

“ A lofty wall at distance meets his eye, 
■Which girds a spacious town within its bound; 
It seems as if ns summit touch’d the sky, 
And all appears like gold from top to ground. 
Here some one says it is but alchemy, 
t-^lnd haply his opinion is unsound— 

And haply he more wittily divines t 
For me; I dead it gold 4 because it shines. 
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“ Come fu presso alle si ricche mura, 
Chc’l M ondo altre non ha della lor sorte; 
Lascio la strada, che per la pianura 
Ampia, c diritta andava allc gran portc; 
Kd a man destra, a quella pii sicura, 
Ch’ al monte gta, piegossi il Guerrier 
forte; 

Ma tosto ritrovo 1’ iniqua frotta. 

Dal cui furor gli fu turbata, e rotta. 

“ Non fu veduta mai piu strana torma, 
Pin mostruosi volti, e peggio fattl. 
Alcun dal collo in giu d’ uomini han 
forma; 

Col viso altri di schnie, altri di catti; 
Stampano alcun co’ piicaprignir orma; 
Alcuni son ccntauri agili, ed atti} 

Son giovani imprudemi, e vecchi stolti; 
Chi nudi, e chi di strane pelli involti. 


u When he was nigh the city-walls, so bright; 
The world has not their equals he the straight 
And spaciousjway deserts, the way which, dight 
Across the plain, conducted to the gate; 

And, by that safer road upon the right, 
Strains now against the moum/fh; but, in 
wait. 

Encounters soon the crowd of evil foes. 

Who furiously 4 the Child’s advance oppose. 

“ Was never yet beheld a stranger band, 

Of mien more hideous, or moje monstrous 
shape. 

Form’d downwards frogi the neck like men, 
he scann’d 

Some with the head of cat, and some of dpe; 
With hoof of goat that other stamp’d the 
sand; 

While some seem’d centaurs, quick in fight 
and rape; 

Naked, or mantled in outlandish skin, 

These doting sires, those striplings bold in sin. 


“.Clri senza freno in su un destrier ga- 
loppa, • , 

Chi lento va con 1’ asino, e col hue; 
Altri saliscc ad un ^entauro in groppa; 
Struzzoli molti han sotto, aquile, e grue. 
Ponsi altri a bocca il como, altri la 
coppa; * , 

Chi fcimnina, c chi maschio, e chi am- 
bwlue, 

Chi porta undno, e chi scala di corda, 
Chi ptil di ferroj g chi una lima sorda. 

“ Di questi il capitano si vedea 
Aver gonfiato il ventre, c'l viso grasso ; 
T1 qual su una testugginc sedea, ‘ 

Che con gran tardita mutava il passo. 
Avca di qua, e di la clii lo reggea; 
Perch* egli era ebro, e tenea il ciglio 
basso. 

Altri lii fronte gli asciugava, c il mento; 
Altri i panni scotca per foxgli veuto. 


“ Un, ch’ avea umana forma, i piedi, e’l 
ventre, 

H collo avea di cane, orecchie^e testa 
Contra Ruggiero ahbaja, accio ch’ egli 
entre 

Nella bclla Citta, ch’ addietro resta. 
Rispose il Cavalier: Nol faro, mentre 
Avra forza la man di regger quests; , 
E gli mostra la spada, di cui volta 
Avea 1* aguzza punta alia sua volto. 


“ Quel mostro lui ferir vuol d’ una Ian- 

Ma Kuggicr presto se gli ayventa ad- 
doaso. • • 

Una stoccata gli trasse alia panda, 

E la ft un palmo Ttuscir pel dosso; 

Lo scudo imbraccia, c qua, e la si luicia; 


“ This gallons on a horse without a bit; 

This backs the sluggish ass, or bullock^low; 
These mounted on the croup of centaur sit; 
Those perch’d on eagle, crane, or estridge, go. 
Some male, some female, some hermaphrodit’. 
These drain the cup and those the bugle blow. 
One bore a corded ladder, one a hook; 

One a dull file„or bar of iron shook. 


“ Th* captain of this crew, which block’d 
the road, 

Appear’d, with monstrous paunch and bloat* 
ed face; * 

Who a slow tortoise for a horse bc„W9Se, 
That passing, sluggishly, with him did pace: 
Down look’d, some here, some there, sus¬ 
tain’d the load, 

For he was drunk, and kept him in his place. 
Some wipe his brows and chin from sweat 
which ran, 

And others with their vests his visage fim. 

“ One, with a human shape and feet, his crest. 
Fashion’d like hound, in neck and ears and 
head, 

Bay’d at the gallant Child with angry quest, 
To turn him to the city whence he fled. 

‘ That will I never, while of strength pos¬ 
sess’d 

To brandish this,’ the good Rogero said: 
With tfiat his trenchant faulchion lie dis¬ 
play’d, 

And pointed at him full the naked blade. 

“ That monster would have smote him with , 
t • a spear, * 

But swiftly at his foe Rogero sprung. 

Thrust at his paunch, end drove his faulchion 
sheer 

Through his pierced back a palm ; his buck- 
• lex Hung 
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Ma 1* inimico stuolo e troppo gross©; 
L’ un quinci il punge, a V altro quindi 
afftrra: 

Egli s’ arrcsta, c fa lor* aspra guerra. 


Before him, and next sallied there and here; 
But all too numerous was the wicked throng. 
Now grappled from behind, now punch’d be¬ 
fore, 

lie stands, and plies the crowd with warfare 
sore. 


“ I/ ur sin’ai denti, e 1* altro sin’ al petto. 
* Partendo va di quella iniqua razza; 

Ch’ alia suu spada non s’op pone elmetto, 
N6 scudo, ne panziera, i.e eorrsz/a. 

31a da tutte le parti £ cosi stretio, 

Che bisogno saria per Irovar piazza, 

E tener da se largo il jropol reo, 

D’ aver piu braccia, e man die liriareo. 


“ Se di sroprire avessc avuto avviso 
JLo scudo, die gia fu del Negromante; 
Io dico quel, ch’ abbarbagliava il viso, 
Quel, ch’ all’ ardone avea lasciato At- 
lante, 

Subito avria quel brutto stuol conquiso, 
E fat^osel cader cieco ilavantc. 

E forse hen, che disprezzo quel modo, 
Perch£ vixtute usar volse, e non frodo. 

“ Sia quel die pud, piu tosto vuol mo- 

Clie rendursi pngione a si vi\ gente. 
Eccoti intanto dalla porta uscire 
Del muro, ch’io dicea d’oro lucente. 
Due ffidvani, ch’ai gesti, ed al vestire 
Non eran da stimar nate umilmente; 

Ne da pastor nutrite con disagi, * 
"Ma fra delizie di real palagi. 

“ I,’ una, c 1’ aftra sedert'su un Liocorno, 
Candhi.r^iu, che candid© Armillino; 
1/ utla, e 1’ altra era bella, e di idorno 
Abito, e modo fanto pcllcgrino, 

Che all’ uom guardundo, e contemplaiidi 
intorno 

I’lisogncrebbe aver oerhio ihvino 
Per far di lor giudicio; e tui saria 
lieltif s’ avesse corpo, e leggiadria. 


“ One to the teeth, another to the breast. 

Of that foul race lie cleft; since no one steel'd 
In mail, his brosvs with covering* helmet 
dress’d, 

Or fought, secured by corslet or by shield ; 
Vet is he so upon all quarters press’d. 

That it would need the Child, to clear the 
field. 

And to keep off the wicked crew which swarms, 
Alore than Briareus’ hundred hands and aims. 

“ If he had thought the magic shield to show, 
(I speak of that the necromancer bore. 
Which dazed the sight of the astonish’d foe, 
Deft at his saddle by the wizard Aloor) 

That hideous band, in sudden overthrow. 
Blinded by this, had sunk the Knight beforp 
But haply he despised such niwin as vile, 
And would prevail by valour, not by guile. 


“ This as it may: the Child would meet his 
fete. 

Ere by so vile a hand he prisoner led ; 
Wien, lo! forih-issuing from the city's gate, 
Whose wall appear'd like shining gold I said. 
Two youthful dames, not fy>rn in low estate, 
If measured by their mien anil garb, nor bred 
By swain, in early wants and troubles v ursed ; 
But amid princely joys in palace nursed ! 

“ On unicorn was seated cither fair, 

A beast than spotless ermine yet more white; 
So lovely were the damsels, and so rare 
Their garb, atul with such graceful tinliion 
dight. 

That he who closely view'd the youthful pair. 
Would need a surer sense than mortal sight. 
To judge between the two. With such a mien 
Embodied ouack and iji:auty would he 
seen. 


una, e 1’ altra. n’andh, dove n el prato 
liuggiero v oppress© dalio stuol villano. 
Tutta la turba si le\ 6 (la lato, 

E quelle al Cavalier parser la mano, 
Che tin to in vfto di color rosato 
Le Donne ringra/io dell’into urnano; 
K fu contento (complacendo joro) « 
Di ritornarsi a quelia porta d' oro. * 


“ L’adurnamento, die ’aggira sopra 
La holla porta. v sporge un pocn avante, 
"Pane non ha, che tutta non si cuopra 
Delle piu rare gemme di Levante. 

Da quiitfro parti si riposa sopra 
{•rosso coloniu- d’ inlrgm Diamante, t 
O vero, o false, ch’ all’ oerhio risjjonda, 
Non £ cosapiu bella, piu giocontla. 


“ Into the mead rode this and the other dame. 
Where the fojjJ crow opposed the (’hild’s re¬ 
treat. 

The rabble scatter’d as the ladies came, 

M'ho with extended hand the warrior greet. 
He, with a kindling visage, retl with shame, 
T hop ik’d the two damsels for their gentle feat; 
And was content upon their will to wait, 
Willi them returning to that golden gate. 

C! Above, a cornice round the gateway goes, 
Homedeal projecting from the colonnade, 

*f %, which is not a single part but glows, 
With rarest geais of India overlaid. 

Propp’d at four point#,tthe portal dhl repo.-* 
On columns of one solid diamond made. 
Whetbei what met the eve was false or tru 
Was nucr sight more fair or glad to view. 
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“ Su j»cr la soglia, e fuor per le eolonne 
Cor«m scherzando laseivc Donstellc; 
Che, sc i rispetti debiti alle Donne 
Servasser piu, sarian forse piu belle. 
Tutte vestite eran <li verdi gonne, 

15 coronate di frondi novelle- 

Queste con moltc oflbrte, e con buon viso 

Rnggier fecero entrar nel Paradise. 


“ Ohd si pub ben cosi nomar quel loco. 
O ve mi credo rhe nascesse Amore. 

Non vi si sta, so non in danza, e in gioco, 
15 tutte in festa vi si spendon 1’ ore. 
Pensier canuto, no molto, ne poco 
Si puo <piivi albcrgare in alcun core. 
Non entra quivi disagio, n& inopia, 

M.i vi sta ogn’or col corno pien la Copia. 


“ Qui t dove con serena, e lieta fronte 
Par elf ogn'or rida il grazioso aprile 
(riovani, e D^nne, son: qua! presso a 
fun te 

<’unta win dolce, e dilcttnso stile; 

Quid d’un arbore* ail’ on>bra, c qual 
d' un monte, 

O gioca, o danza, o fa cosa non vile; 

15 cjual lungi dagli altri a un suo fedele 
Discnopre 1’ amorose sue quercle. 


u Upon the sill and through the 'columns 
there, 

Ran young and wanton girls, in frolic sport; 
Who haply yet would have appear’d more 
fair, 

TIad they observed a woman’s fitting port. 
All are array’d in green, and gimands wear 
( )f the fresh leaf. Him these in courteous sort, 
Witli many proffers and fair mien entice, 
And welcome to this opening Paradise. 

“ For so with reason 1 this place may call. 
Where, it is my belief, that Lone had birth ; 
Where life is spent in festive game and ball. 
And still the passing nftments fleet in mirth. 
Here hoary-headed Thought ne'er” comgs at 
all. 

Nor finds a place in any bosom. Dearth, 
Nor yet Discomfort, never enter here, 
Where Plenty fills her horn throughout the 
year. 

‘ t Here, where witli jovial and unclouded 
brow. 

Glad April seems to wear a constant smile. 
Troop boys and damsels; One, wherafoun- 
tains flow. 

On the green margin sings in dulcet style; 
Others, the hill or tufted tree below. 

In dance, or no mean sport, the hours beguile. 
While this, who shuns the.revellers’ noisy 
cheer, * 

Tells Lis love sorrows in his comrade's car. 


“ Per le time fle' pini, e degli allori, 
Degli alti faggi, e dogP irsuti abeti, 
Volan scheraando i pargoktti Auiori; 
l>; lor vittorie altri godendo lieti, 

Altri pigliamlo a saettare i cori 
La miraquinili, altti tendendo red. 

< In tempra dardi ad un ruscel piu basso, 
15 cltigli aguzza ad un volubil sasso.” 


“ Above the laurel and the pine-tree’s height, 
Through the tall beech and shaggy fir-tree’s 

H i 

! loves, with desultory flight : 
These, at their conquests made, rejoiced and 
gay; 

These, with the well-directed shaft,'fake sight 
At hearts, and those spread nets to catch their 
prey; 

One wets his arrows in the brook which winds, 
And one on whirling stone the weapon grinds.” 


We earnestly hbpc Mr Rose may go on and conclude this great underta¬ 
king as happily as he has begun it.—It. is impossible to wish anything 'better 
than this, either for his own sake, or for our own. 


i.o un p. l. cower. 

We now come to a bolcT venture— and the copious specimens of transla- 
Gocthc’q Faust, by Lord Francis tion,were from the pen of a young Irish 
Leveson Gower. This young noble- friend of ours,—a young man certain- 
man, for We believe he is very young, ly of highly distinguished accomplish- 
has, we must confess, surprised jus. meat and most promising genius. lie. 
He has not given a perfect, Vaunt ,— however, will, we are sure, be the first 
that nobody ever will do—but he has to approve of what we do, when we 
come so near perfection, that we may candidly say, that Lord Francis Gower 
safely congratulate him on an a- has put us’ somewhat out of eonceit 
chievemrnt of which there* are few t with his efforts upon Faustus. They, 
practised poets now living in Britaift were spirited—but they were hasty— 
that might not bc*nroud. they want the refinement, and what 

By turning to the number of this is yf still greater moment, they want 
Magazine for .June 1820, the reader the Sow of this young lord’s parallel 
may refresh his recollection of tli<* passages. It would be ridiculous in 
story of tins wonderful masterpiece. u£ to give a second analysis of^t^e or.i- 
The analysis there given <*f the fable, ginal poem ’ ‘ " w .ar, dbW 

Voi.. XIV. * 
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as well as is at all necessary. We 
shall therefore be contented with quo¬ 
ting a few of Lord Francis's scenes. 

The first shall be that in which 
Faust and Mcphistopheles walk and 
converse with Margaret and Martha 
in the garden# The scene, is one of 
the finest in Goethe; and nothing, We 
apprehend, can be more hapny than 
the version. "What delightful stage- 
effect—what rich contrasts among all 
the four personages—the bewildered, 
innocent, timid Maiden— the crafty. 
Worldly W o m an —the Fiend— and his 
perplexed Victim ! what satire! what 
poetry! what pathos! 

* *• A Garden. 

Margaret oh Faust's arm. Mepiiis. 
toi’iii'lcs and Martha walking up 
and down. 

Marg. Too well 1 feel it, thus you con¬ 
descend . 

Merely to shame me in the end. 

You Unveil'd gentlemen are used 
From kindness to put up with all. 

I know you cannot be amused 
With anything that one like me lets fall. 
Faust. To hear you speak delights me 
more , 

Than wisdom's words or learning’s lore. 

(lie kisses her hand. 
Marg. How could you thus your lips 
offend ? 

The softness of this band much toil has 
marr’tl. 

To all things I must needs attend— 

My mother’s jrule is rather hard. 

(Then t‘ att 10 the'back of the stage. 
MaT^ttr Meph. And you, kind sir, set 
out so soon again ? 

Meph. Business and duty still impel my 
course. 

Often we leave a place behind with pain, 

Vet onward must proceed perforce. 

Mar. In youth to roam where fortune 


Marg. If sometimes upon me your 
thoughts should stray, 

I shall hare leisure memory's debt to pay. 
Faust. You are alone then often ? 
Marg. Night and day. 

Our humble household is but small, 

And I, alas ! must look to all. 

We have no maid, and I may scarce avail 
To wake so early and to sleep so late. 
And then my mother is in each detail 
So accurate, 

I scarce approve these fancies of my mo¬ 
ther's, 

And think we might do more than many 
others. 

My father left us what he had to give, 

A house and garden, decent mcanrto live; 
My brother was a soldier bred; 

One sister, younger than myself, is dead. 

I had much trouble with the child, 

And yet my love for it my time beguiled. 
<••**** 

Before its,birth my father wa^no more. 

My mother almost gave it o'er \ 

It pined, and thtfn recover’d by degrees; 
*Twas I must feed it, hold it on my knees; 
And thus I watch’d and nursed it, all alone, 
And grew to look upon it as my own- 
Faust. How sweet your task to rest the 
•drooping flower 1 

Marg. And yet it cost me many a weary 
hour; * 

And then,, besides, to tend the house af¬ 
fairs— * 4 

’Twould weary you to tell you all my cares. 

( They ci oxi over. 
Afar, to Meph. Indeed Tis upliill work 
to teach 

You bachelors. Excuse the speech. 

Meph. Would one like you my steps 
conduct, 

1 should be easy to instruct. 

Mar. Now tell metrae, in any place or 
station. 

Has your,heart never felt the least sensa¬ 
tion ? , + 


dfives, 

May suit you well by land, or on the 
waves; 

Yet soon the evil time arrives; 

To slink sad, lonely bachelors to your 
graves, 

Is a black prospect £ot your latter lives. 

Meph. Such end, with horror, I expect. 

' Mar. Then, worthy sir, in time reflect. 

(They pass back, as before. 

Marg. Yes, you are courteous, kind, 
and good, 

But then yon come of gentle blood. 

Have many a friend of many a nation, 

rVnd, more than ahj this, education. 

Faust . Outness, not knowledge, wrin- * 
kies oft the brow— 


Folly will often dress af wisdom. 

Marg. How? * 

Faust. Strange, that simplicity should 
, want die sense ( t 

k $V» wt*ih^J)K#uty of it** innocence! 


Meph. A good man’s hearth, the while 
his wife sit* by. 

Pearls cannot equal, treasures cannot buy! 

’Tis thus the proverb says, and so say 1. 

Mar. I imam, if e’er your heart to love 
was tending ? 

Meph. I always found the ladies conde¬ 
scending. 

Mar. I mean, if serious passion fill'd 

’■ your breast ? 

Meph. Trifling with ladies is beyond a 
jest! 

Mar. Ah ! you mistake. 

Meph. I grieve to be so blind; 

But this I,sec—that you are very kind. 

* (Cross over. 

Faust. Then you forgive my bearing in 
the street, * * 

Near the cathedral, when we chanced to 

. meet. 

* Marg. I was surprised and fluster’d; it 
was new 
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T a be accosted by a man like you. 

What, thought I, sure he must have seen in 
me 

Some sign of wantnnness, or levity ? 

Vet, I confess, I scarcely know what charm 
.Arrested me, as I refused your amt. 

( They make lave. 

Mar. The night draws on. * 

Meph. True, and we must away. 

Mar.* I would invite you here to stay. 

Hut in an evil neighbourhood we dwell. 
Where nothing suits each gaping fool so 
well. 

As when, neglecting all 1 ms own affairs, 

At everybody else he stares ; 

And thns their talk would be of me and 
you, 

And of these two. • 

Good night!” 

We are very loath to turn over so 
many pages, but we must pass to the 
last scene of all. The poor ruined 
girl, who has innocently killed her 
mother, and madly her child, is alone 
in her dungeon—She is* to leave it for 
the gallows at day-break. Faust, her 
miserable betrayer, more miserable 
than she, appears at the door with a 
bundle of keys and a lamp.—But we 
entreat our reader to turn hack to the 
number of June 1820, ere he proceeds 
to read what follows—or if Madame 
de Stacl’s Germany be at hand, it will 
do equally well. 

“ Dungeon. 

Faust, with « Ka n die of Keys and a 
Lump before, a low iron Door. 

Fausl. Strength to my limbs my faint¬ 
ing soul denies, 

8ick with the sense of man’s collected 
woe; 

Behind this dungeon’s dripping wall she 
lies-. 

Frenzy the crime for which her blood 
must flow. 

Traitor, thou darest not enter in 
To face the witness of thy sin. 

Forward 2 thy cowardice draws down 
the blow. 

Marg. (within) sing*. Nfljv shame on 
my mother. 

Who brought uie to light, 

And foul fall my father 
Who nursed me in spite. 

Faust. ( unlocking the door.) She dreams 
not that her lover hears the strain, 
The straw's sad rustling, and the clinking 
chain. 

Marg. (Aiding herself in the straw on 
which she lies.) 

Woe, woe l they wake me! bifler fate!» 

Fun at. Hush, hush! I come to give tlice 
rrfeans to fly. • • 

Marg. Art t4ou a man ? then be com¬ 
passionate. 

Faust, Soft! thou wilt wake thy jailer* 
with that cry. 

[He seises the chains to unlock them. 


Marg. (pn her knees.) Who gave the 
hangman power 
So soon to wake and slay ? 

Why call’st thou me at midnight’s hour?— 
OI let me live till day /— 

Is it not time when mom has sprung ? 

[iS7*e sUmds up. 

And I am yet so young ! so young 1 
Add yet so soon to perish by your laws. 
Once I was fair too—that is just the cause. 
One friend was near me then : he too is 
fled. 

My flowers are wither'd, and my garland 
dead. 

Seize me not thus 2 at gives me pain. 

Have I e’er wrong’d tbee?. why then 
bind me so ? 

I.et not my woman’s voice implore in 
vain— ' 

Can 1 have hurt one whom 1 do not 
know ? 

Faust. Can I outlive this hour of woe ! 
Marg. Ah! lam now within thy power; 
Yet let me clasp my only joy. 

My child! I nursed it many an hour, 

But then they took it from me to annoy. 
And now they say the mother kill’d her 
boy. 

1 And she shall ne’er be happy more’— 
That is the song they sing to give me 
pain { • 

It is the end of an old strain. 

But never meant me before. 

Faust. He, whom you deem’d so far, be¬ 
fore you lies. 

To burst your chains, and give die life you 
prize. 

. Marg. Oh 2 raise we to the saints our 
prayer! . , 

For see, beneath the stair. 

Beneath the door-stone swell 
The penal flames of hell. 

The evil one. 

In pitiless wrath. 

Boars for his prey. 

Faust, (aloud) Margaret! Margaret! 
Marg. (starling) That was hit voice ! 

[ She springs up ; her chains Jail off. 

Where is he ? for I know ’twas he. 

None, none shall stay me ; I am free! 
*Tis to his bosom I will fly. 

In his embraces I will lie. 

His Margaret he calls, on the threshold lie 
stands, • 

’Mid the laughter and bowls of the fiend 
• ish bands*; 

Through the shouts of their malice, their 
hissings of scorn, 

How sweetly** his voice of affection was 
borne 2 

Foust. ’Tis 1. 

» Marg. Oh, say it, say it, once again. 
My friend, my lover 2 Where is now my 
pain ? * 

Where is my chain, my dungeon, ami my 
grave ? * 

He comes himself to comfort and to save. 
I see the churcb’fPaisle, the street. 

Where first we tbyc meet: 
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The garden blooms before me now, 
Where first we shared the kiss, the vow. 
Faust. Away! away l 
' Marg. Oh, not so fast! 

Time is with you so sweetly past. 

Faust, fiaste, Margaret, haste! 

For, if thoitaingerest here, 

We both shall pay it dear. , 

Marg . What, thou canst kiss no mcr/e! 
Away so short a time as this, 

And hast so soon forgot to kiss i 
Why are my joys less ardent than they 
were ? * 

Once in those folding arms I loved to 
lie. 

Clung to that breast, and deem’d my hea¬ 
ven was there, 

Till, scarce alive, I almost long'd to 
' die! 

Those lips are cold, and do not. move, 

Alas ! unkind, unkind! 

Hast thou left all thy love. 

Thy former love, behind ? 

Faust. Follow me? follow, Margaret! 
be not slow: 

With, twice its former heat my love shall 
glow. 

Margaret, this instant come,<’tis all I pray. 
Marg. And art thou, art thou, he for 
certain, say ? 

Faust. I am: come with me. 

Marg. Thou shalt burst my chain. 

And lay me in thy folding arms again. 
How, comes it, tell me, thou canst bear my 
sight ? 

Know’st thou to whom thou bxing’st the 
means of flight. ? 

Faust. Come, come!—-I fed the morn¬ 
ing breezeV breath, 

Marg. This hand was guilty of a mo¬ 
ther x death! 

I drown’d my child ! And thou canst tell, 
If it was mine, ’twas thine as well. 

I scarce believe, though so it seem— 

Give me thy hand—I do not dream—. 

That dear, dear hand. Alas, that spot! 
Wipe it away, the purple clot! 

WhatMiast thou done ? Put up thy sword; 
It was thy Margaret’s voice implored. 
Faust. Oh Margaret! let the hour be 
past; 

Forget it, or I breathe my last. 

Marg. No { you must live till I shall 
trace 

For each their separate burial-place. 

You must prepare betimes to-morrow 
Our home of sorrow. * 

For my poor mother keep the best's 
My brother next to her shall rest. 

Me, Margaret, you must lay aside, 

Some space between, but not too wide. 

/)n the right breast my hoy shall be; 

Let. no one <3k lie there but he. 

’Twere bliss with him in death to lie, 
Which, on this earth, Ay foes deny, 

’TIs all in vain—yop will not mind, * 
U«d yet you look so good, so kind. 

Fautt. Then be persuaded—come wi{h 
**«&! 


Marg. To wander with you ? 

Faust. To be free. 

Marg. To death! 1 know it—I pre¬ 
pare— 

I come; the grave is yawning there I 
The grave, no farther—'tis our journey’s 
end. 

You part.'Oh! could I but your steps at¬ 
tend. 

Faust. You can! But wish it* and die 
deed is done. 

Marg. I may not with you; hope for 
me is none! 

How can I fly ? They glare upon me still * 
It is so sad to beg the wide world through. 
And with an evil conscience too! 

It is so sad to roam through stranger lauds. 
And they will seize me with their iron 
hands ! 

Faust. J will be with you. 

Marg. Quick! fly ! 

Save it, or the child will die! 

Through the wild wood, 

To the pond! «. 

It lifts its head! 

The bubbles rifcc! 

It breathes! 

Oh save it, save it! * 

Faust, ileflect, reflect! 

One step, and thou art free! 

'Marg. Had we but pass’d the hillside 
lone— 

My mother there sits on a stone. 

Long she has sat there, cold and dead, 

»Yet nodding with her wem/ head. 

Yet winks not, nor signs, other motion is 
o’er} 

She slept for so long, that she wakes no 
more. 

Faust. Since words are vain to rouse thy 
sleeping sense, 

I venture, and with force I hear thee hence. 
Marg. Unhand me! leave me ! I will 
1 hot consent! 

Too much I yielded once! too much rc. 
pent f 

Faust. Day! Margaret, day ! your hour 
will soon be past. 

Marg. True, 'tis thb day; the last— 
the last! 

My bridal day!—’twill soon appear. 

Tell It to nflfie thou hast been here. 

We shall see one another, and soon shall 
BC G 1 — 

But not at die dance will our meeting be. 

We two shall meet 

ln*thc crowded street t 

The citizens throng—the press is hot, 

They talk togedier—1 hear them not: 

The bdl has toll’d—the wand they break— 
My arms they pinion till they ache ! 

They Torse me down upon the chair 1 
The neok of each spectator there 
Thrills, as though itself would feel. 

The headsman’s strnKe—thesweeping steed! 
And all are as dumb, with speechless pain, 
As if they never would speak again ! 

* Faust. Oh, had 1 never lived: 

Mcplmtophcks (appears in the doorway) 
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Off! or your life will be but short; 

My coursers paw the ground, and snort! 
The sun will rise, and off they bound, 
Mttrg. Who is it rises from the ground! 
’Tis he .'—the evil one of hell! 

What would he where the holy dwell ? 
’Tis me he seeks ! 

Faust. To bid thee live, 

Marg. Justice of Heaven! to thee tny 
soul I give! 

Me pis. ( to Faust.) 

dome ! come! or tarry else with her to die, 
Mttrg. Heaven, I am thine! to thy em¬ 
brace I fly! 

Ilovcr around, ye angel bands 1 
Save me! defy him where he stands, 
Henry, L shudder! ’tis for thee. 

Mcph. She is condemn’d! % 

Voices from above. Is pardon’d! 

Mcph. (to Faust.) Hence, and flee! 

I Vanishes with Faust. 
Murg. (From within*) Henry! Henry ! 

t 

We notice that Lord F. Gower has 
$$ven but very mutilated version of 
the May-day night scAic. Tins was 
wrong in every point of view. It de¬ 
stroys the poem of Goethe ; and, if his 
Lordship thought, (which he probably 
did, and certainly might well do,) jhat 
he could not outstep Shelby injtns— 
why not adopt the fragment aPptice ? 
We trust this may yet be done. As it 
is, Lord Franeis has produced a work 
which must at once give him a place, 
and no mean one, among the literary 
men of his time. He must prepare 
himself for encountering something of 


that vulgar and petulant sneering, with 
which the gentlemen of the press arc 
ever ready to insult the first appear¬ 
ance of a gentleman—still more of a 
nobleman. But all this will he of no 
avail. He has a right to he tried by 
his literary peers, and frotntheir deci¬ 
sion he bias no reason to shrink. Mr 
Coleridge hhnself will not now dream 
of translating the Faust—another hand 
has done almost all that could be done 
even by him ; and the English public 
may congratulate themselves upon the 
possession of one more work worthy to 
be associated with Coleridge’s Wal¬ 
lenstein—worthy of being placed above 
even the best of Mr Gulles's transla¬ 
tions from the German theatre—and 
worthy of being placed above them 
for this one plain, simple reason—that 
Goethe is what Muller, Grillparzer, 
and Oehlenshlacger aspire to be—and 
may perhaps be ere they die; but cer¬ 
tainly have not as yet shewn them¬ 
selves to be. We hope this splendid 
example will not be lost upon Mr 
Gillies. We earnestly hope lie will 
turn seriously to the true masterpieces 
of German geniuB, and not meddle 
with the jftipils, however meritorious, 
until their great, and we half fear, 
inimitable masters have been exhaust¬ 
ed. Let him give us the Bride of 
Messina —or the William Tell— 
or the Eg mo nt, and take his place 

where he is entitled to.be. 

• * 
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Most of our readers must have seen 
the print of Gerard’s picture of the bat¬ 
tle of Austerlitz—indeed it is on many 
a snutt-box. They may remember the 
caviilry officer, who, with his hat oft’, 
and sabre proken, is galloping up to 
Napoleon, who receives him, sur¬ 
rounded by his suite. This is no 
other than the author of the autobio¬ 
graphical volume now before us, the 
General Happ himself. He was.re¬ 
turning from the decisive charge which 
he had led in person, and which decided 
the day. “ My sabre half’ broken,” 
says he, “ my wound, the blood with 
which I was covered, the decisive ad- , 
vantage gained over the choice of trie 


enemies’ troops, inspired the Emperor 
at the moment with the idea of the 
picture, afterwards executed lay Ge¬ 
rard.” 

llapp was a native of Alsace ; he 
early distinguished himself under Do- 
saix, and was taken notice of by that 
talented general. He soon rose to fa¬ 
vour under Napoleon* whose esteem 
at times, and whose suspicion and dis¬ 
pleasure, at others, lie won by a mili¬ 
tary frankness and bluntuess of speech. 
Whenever any of Rapp’s friends fell 
into disgrace with Napoleon, the blunt 
*Alsacian was sure to shew it by some 
expression of spleen or ill-timed cx r 
postulations. And he thus became 


* Memoirs* du General Rapp, Aide-de-camp de Napoleon ecrits par lui-memc. 
.Paris et Loaches, 1023. * 
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generally implicated in the misfor¬ 
tunes of llegnier, Bernadotte, and sub¬ 
sequently of Josephine. But his gal¬ 
lantry at Austerlitz and Essling, with 
twenty and odd wounds, out-balanced 
his want ^flexibility with Napoleon. 
Ney and Rapp were th<? only generals, 
said Napoleon, that preserved the 
hearts of stout soldiers in the retreat 
from Moscow, ilapp certainly paid 
his court at the Tuillcries in 1814, 
and in 18l| commanded the army of 
the Rhine for his old master. We 
shall see, whether Che. curious inter¬ 
view, in which Napoleon won him 
over, can excuse the desertion. - He be¬ 
came afterwards chamberlain, or some 
such officer about Louis the Eigh¬ 
teenth’s person, and was on duty at 
St Cloud the very day that the news 
of .Napoleon's death arrived in-Paris ; 
the veteran, summoned suddenly be¬ 
fore the King, made his appearance in 
undissembled tears :— u Go, Rapp,” 
said the Monarch, “ I honour you for 
this tribute to your old master.” 

These memoirs, seemingly excited 
by tire ultra calumnies against the Ex- 
Emperor, which they commence with 
answering, are sketched by the bold 
and hurried hand of an old soldier. 
He represents Napoleon as mild, ten¬ 
der, and scarcely ever inexorable in 
matters of life and death. He relates 
many instances of suceessful interfe¬ 
rence in such, cases, j but allows that 
he was often driven into excesses by 
the sePFile adulations of the court. 
He represents him as open to advice, 
even to remonstrance, though intole¬ 
rant of tlie common-place arguments, 
which his relations especially some¬ 
times pestered him with. 

u Fasch was about to remonstrate with 
him one day on the war in Spain. He had 
not uttered two. wards, when Napoleon, 
drawing towards the window, asked, 1 Do 
.you see that, star?’—-It was broad day.— 

‘ No,’ replied the archbishop—* Well, 
as long as X alone can perceive it, I follow 
lpy plan, and siflfer no Observations.’ ’» 

•The following anecdote, though no¬ 
thing in itself, may account for*the 
contradictions and contrary reports 
about the Emperor's apathy of feel¬ 
ing, on which point the author of 
Child Harold, and the Quarterly Rev 
wiew, are at issue: < 

*'* On his mum from the Russian cam¬ 
paign, be was deploring with deep emo¬ 
tion, the death of so many gallant solditys, 
mowed down, not by the Cossacks, but by 
cold and hunger. A courtier seeking to 
put in his word, added,'with a pitiful tone 
ferveyndeed suffered a great loss.’ 
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—‘ Yes,” rejoined Napoleon, * Madam 
Barilli, the singer, is dead.’ ” 

He mystified indiscretion, says Rapp, 
but repulsed neither pleasantry nor 
frankness. 

After some chapters devoted to the 
character of Napoleon, and to anec¬ 
dotes concerning him, the Memoirs 
proceed with the “ Third War of 
Austria," when, all hopes of invading 
our island being at an end, the French 
succeeded in shutting up Alack with 
the remains of his army in Ulm. Se- 
gur's account of the surrender is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting; the getting pos¬ 
session of the bridge over the Danube 
at Vienna is one of the best moremus 
of Rapp’s books, and shews how ef¬ 
fectually Buonaparte was seconded by 
the dexterity and courage ol‘ his ge- 
n'erals: 

“ We were marching on * the traces ,ot’ 
the enemy’s rqsr-guard. I* would have 
been easy for us to have routed it, but wo 
knew better. The object was to‘deceive 
them into an abatement of vigilance: w<* 
never pushed them, but, on ;he comruiy, 
spread about reports of approaching peace. 
We permitted troops and baggage to o- 
Cape ffk few men were of little importance 
in comparison with the preservation of tin; 
bridges. Once broken, wg would have had 
the whole campaign to light over again. 
Austria was assembling fresh forces, Prus¬ 
sia was throwing oft'the mask; and Russia 
presented herself prepared for action with 
all the resources of.these two pow era. The 
possession of the bridges was a victory, 
and one only to be obtained by surprise. 
Wo took our measures in consequence. 
The troops stationed on the route were for¬ 
bidden to give the least demonstration that, 
might create alarm $ no one was permitted 
to enter Vienna. When everything had 
been seen, and examined, the Grand Duke 
took possession of that capital, charging 
Fanned and Bertrand to make a strong 
reemnahtante on the river. These two 
officers wertfollowed by fetTenth Hus¬ 
sars. They found at the gates of the Fau¬ 
bourg a post of Austrian cavalry. There 
had been no fighting for three days; there 
was a kind of suspension of arms on both 
sid^s. Lannes and Bertrand address the 
commandant, enter into conversation wife 
hint, attach themselves to his step, nor 
leave him for a moment. Arrived at fee 
borders of the river, they determine to fol¬ 
low him farther: the Austrian grows an¬ 
gry : fee/demand to speak with the officer 
commanding fee totem* on the left aide of 
feeriver. lie sufferfffeem to proofed, but 
without any of their hujsars; the Tenth 
are obliged to take up a position. In fee 
(meantime our troops arrived, conducted by 
the Grand Duke (Murat) and Lannes. 
The bridge yes yet untouched, but the 
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trains were laid, the cannoneers held the 
matches—the least appearance of endea¬ 
vouring to pass by force liad ruined the 
enterprise. It was necessary to trick them, 
and the honhommk of the Austrians gave 
us the means. The two marshals alighted, 
halted the column, and ordered but a very 
small detachment to advance and establish 
themselves on the bridge. General Bel- 
linrd thetf advanced, walking with his hands 
behind his back, accompanied by two of¬ 
ficers of his staif. Lannes joined him with 
cithers; they went, and came, talked, and 
even ventured into the middle of the Aus¬ 
trians. The commander of the post at 
first refused to receive them, but he yield¬ 
ed at last, and conversation was establish¬ 
ed between them. They repeated to him 
what Bertrand had already said, that the 
negotiations advanced, Brat the war was 
finished. 4 Why,’ stud the Marshal, 

* hold your cannons pointed against us l 
Hadn’t we had enough of blood, of com¬ 
bats ‘i l)o yoif wish to attack us, to pro¬ 
long the evils at' war, severer for you than 
for us. Come, no more provocation; turn 
your pieces.’ Halt',convinced, half over¬ 
borne. the commandant obeyed,' the artil¬ 
lery was turned on the Austrians, and the 
arms piled up. * , 

44 During these arguments, the small bo¬ 
dy of the vanguard advanced slowly, husk¬ 
ing sappers and artillerymen, who threw 
the combustible ljiatter# into the stream, 
poured water on the powder, and out the 
trains. The Austrian, too ignoratiVtsf our 
language to take much interest in the con¬ 
versation, soon perceived that the troops 
gained ground, and endeavoured to make 
us comprehend that this was wrong, that 
he would not suffer iu Lannes and Hal¬ 
liard tried to reassure him ; they told him, 
it was but the cold that made the soldiers 
mark step, in order to warm their feet. 
The column, however, still approached, it 
had passed three-fourths >-f the bridge—the 
officer lost patience, and ordered his troops 
to fire. The troop rau to arms—the pieces 
were pointed—the position was terrible; 
with a little less presence of mind, the 
bridge waa inftfee air, our sorters in the 
waves, and the whole campaign compro¬ 
mised. But the Austrian had to do with 
men not so easily disconcerted. Marshal 
Lannes took hold of him on one side, Ge¬ 
neral Belliard seized him on the otlie^; 
they shake him, menace, shout, prevented 
his being heard. In the meantime Prince 
d’Aversperg arrives, accompanied by Ge¬ 
neral Bertrand. An officer runs to ac¬ 
quaint Murat with the state of things, and 
to pass the order to the troops tt> hasten* 
their step. T he Mondial advances to Aver- 
sperg, complains of the commander of the 
post, demands that^hc be replaced, and sent 
off from the rear-guard, where he might 
trouble the negotiations. Aversperg is de- ■ 
ccived. He argues, approves, contradicts. 


and loses time in & vain discussion • Our 
troops profit by the time , they arrive, ex¬ 
pand, and the bridge is ours," &c. 

The Memoirs sketch livelily and ra¬ 
pidly the victories of Austerlitz and 
Jena, and livelily describe 4he disgust 
of the French soldier in Poland:— 

14 Quatre qjiots constituaicnt, pour eux, 
tout l’idiome Polonais: Klcba ? Nietna ; 
VOTA? s aka : — Hr cad 9 There's none. 
Water ? You shall have it. C’iitait la 
toute la Pologne.” « 

The dislike and horror of the French 
at passing the Vistula, amounted, in¬ 
deed, almost to a presentiment, a pro- 

S hetic feeling of their, sufferings in 
lussia. Meantime, peace was con-* 
eluded at Tilsit. Napoleon went to 
Spain, but was soon compelled to re¬ 
turn by the wavering faith of the 
North. But the fame of Wellington’s 
victories soon followed him—the In- 
vincibles retreated—were mowed do wn 
by our forces—and English example 
wrought as much against Napoleon in 
the North, as their arms in the Squtli. 

44 The reports, the disasters of Baylen 
gave Napoleon fresh doubts on the conduct 
of Prussia. JHc charged (he to redouble 
my vigilance. 4 Spare nothing to the Prus¬ 
sians,’ he wrote me, ‘ they must not raise 
their heads more.’ 

44 The news of the ill success which we 
met with in die Peninsula, spread itself 
immediately over Germany : tney awaken¬ 
ed new hopes, every breast was in fermen¬ 
tation. I forwarded accounts to Napoleon: 
but he did not like to he reminds V*of un¬ 
pleasant occurrences, much less when they 
foretold a more disastrous future. 4 The 
Germans are not Spaniards,’ replied he; 

4 die phlegmatic character of the German 
lias nothing in common with that of the 
ferocious Catalonians.’ ” 

In opposition to the opinion of all 
his counsellors, military or civilian, 
Buonaparte entered Russia. We all 
know the consequences. Rapp recei¬ 
ved four wounds in the battle of the 
Moskwa, and lay sick when the flames 
of Moscow began; five ®r six times he 
dislodged to escape the flames, lie 
gives a lively picture of the scene.— 
The 'noise, the hurry, the conflagra¬ 
tion, the sane even affrighted, and the 
litters of the wounded generals meet¬ 
ing here and there, as they were 
Bragged in search of a secure spot.» 
Rapp, however, survived, and in the 
retreat was dispatched by Napoleon to 
talqp the command of Dahtzic. Here 
he supported a long siege, but at, 
length sui rendered, and was carried 
prisoner into Rusfiia. lie returned to 
S if 
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the Tuilleries in 1814, and found, as 
he says, that the enemy had invaded 
everything. He meets many of his 
subalterns in favour, who regard the 
veteran do haut en has. Of one of these 
gentry, h^gives an anecdote, curious¬ 
ly descriptive of French life : - 1 

“ J'en rencantrais un trsiyfim e, que fina 
presence ne nut pas a l’aise. Attach! 
autrefois a Josfiphme, il avait fait preuve 
d'une pr!voyance vfiritablernent exqtiisct 
afin d'etre #n mesure contre lea cas Im- 
prdvus qui pouvaient survenir dans les pro. 
menadcs et les voyages, 0 sVItait muul a’un 
vasq de vermeil, qu*il portait constalnment 
sur lui. Quand la cycorvstance l’exigeait, 
il le tirait de sa poche, le priSsentait; le re- 
prenait, le vidait, Fessuyait, et Ic serrait 
avec soin. C’etait avoir I’instinct de la do¬ 
mesticity” 

“ But all. these preuxS' says Rapp, “ so 
eager for money, decoration, and com¬ 
mandments, soon gfof/ sample of their 
courage. Napoleon appeared, they were 
edipred. They besieged Louis XVIII., 
the dispenser of favours; they had not a 
match to burn for Louis XVIII. unfor¬ 
tunate." ' 

We shall not trouble our renders 
with more of* General Rapp, with the 
exception of the following dialogue, 
which took place between him anil 
Napoleon, when the latter returned 
in 1815, he sent for Rapp, who made 
his appearance. 

“ Napoleon. There you are, General 
Rapp ; you haye been wanting. Whence 
came you? 

Rap£\ From Ecouen, where I have left 
my troops at the disposition of the minister 
of war. 

Nap, Do you really intend fighting 
against me ? 

Rapp. Ves, sire. 

Nap. The devil 1 Date you draw upon 
mc?> 

Rapp. Without doubt—My dut y . . . 

Nap. ’Tis too much. But your soldiers 
would not have obeyed you. I tdl you, 
the peasants of your native Alsace would 
have stoned you, were you guilty of such a 
treachery. 

Rapp. AlloV, sire, that the position is 
painful; you abdicate, you depart, you en¬ 
gage us to serve the King; you reyvm— 
All the force even of old remembrances 
cannot even deceive us—— 

Nap. How ? What would you say ? 
Think you I return without alliance, with¬ 
out agreement ? And, besides, my system 
is dtanged—no more of wars u® conquest 
—I wish to reign in peace, and bring hap¬ 
piness to niy»fiubjcfb.* 
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llapp. You say so; butyouranti-chuiu- 
bers are full of those complaisants, who 
have always flattered your inclination for 
arms. 

Nap. Bah! Bah! experience will— 
but went you often to the Tuilleries ? 

Rapp. Sometimes, sire. 

Nap. How did those folks treat you ? 

Rapp. I could not complain. 

Nap. Did die king receive yofi well on 
your return from Russia ? 

Rapp. Certainly, sire. 

, Nap. Doubtless. First cajoled, then 
sent adrift. 'Twas what awaited you all; 
for, in fine, you were not their men. 

Rapp, The King at least cleared France 
of the Allies. 

* Nap. At wlmtprice? And hits engage¬ 
ments, has he kept them ? Why did he 
not hang Ferrand for his speech on na¬ 
tional properties ? It is that—it is the in¬ 
dolence of the priests and nobles that has 
made me leave Elba. I could haw arrived 
with three millions of peasantry, who ran 
to Offer me their services. But l was sure 
of not folding resistance before Paris. The 
Bourbons are lucky that I have returned; 

. without mo affairs had finished by a terri¬ 
ble revolution. Have you seen die pain- 
plfiet of Chateaubriand,^hich does not even 
grant me courage on the field of battle r 
Have you ever seen me amidst the fire ? 

■ Am I a coward ? 

Rapp. I have partaken of the same in- 
IlgsaMan with all honourable men, at an 
accusiflfon as unjust as it is base. 

Nap- Saw you ever the Duke of Or. 
leans ? 

Rapp. But once. 

Nap. It is he that lias tact and conduct. 
The others are ill-surrounded, ill-coun¬ 
selled. They hate me. They are about to 
be more furious than ever. They have 
wherewith. 1 am arrived without striking 
1 a blow. It is now they’ll cry out upon my 
ambition; it is the eternal reproach; they 
knownothing else to say. 

Rapp. They are not alone in charging 
you with ambition* 

Nap. IIow ? Am 1 ambitious, I ? Rst. 
on. gtm cojmac moi quoad on a de I'antbi. 
fiim t Are men fat, like hie, when they 
are ambitious? (and he struck his two 
hands with violence upon his belly.”) 

Beyond this argumenfwm ad sto- 
thachum, we cannot quote another line. 
It is too good, and so staggered poor 
Rapp, that he took the command of 
the army of the Rhine from Napoleon, 
and.scarce had joined it, when the 
•news of Waterloo and its consequences 
shattered his new Hopes, and set his 
army in mutiny against him." 

10 . 
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FROM TUB KOVELS OF LA8CA. 


No. IV. 


TENTH AND LAST TALK OT THE THIRD BUTTER. 

j? 

Qf the Hoax of Hoax eg, practised by Lorenzo de Medici upon Master Manente 
the Physician , and of the many rare and diverting Occurrences which proceed¬ 
ed from it. * 

Th k following Tale possesses, on many accounts, very peculiar merit—first, 
as exhibiting a picture, or rather a series of pictures, of national miners ami 
customs, not exceeded in liveliness and fidelity by those which are presented 
to us in that invaluable repository of Oriental portraiture, the Arabia g Nights' 
Entertainments, to which it will also strike the reader as bearing no little af¬ 
finity in the resemblance between ijs hero, Lorenzo de Media (commonly # 
called the Magnificent,) and the Caliph Hafoun A Irascliid, a name so familiar-* 
ly interwoven with all our recollections of childhood, by its frequent occur¬ 
rence in that delightful store-hOuse of fiction. Secondly, It is no less'worthy 
of notice on account of the new light,, which it casts on the character of that 
hero, whom his illustrious English biographer has certainly ortiitted to repre¬ 
sent to us in <his view of his features. And lastly, it affords a very wide field 
for*refleetion.when it leads us to consider to what an extent, even under the 
forms of a popular and democratic government, the middling and lower classes 
of society were held as lawful subjects for the jest and diversion of the great, 
when so popular a chief as Lorenzo made no scruple of playing his favourite 
physiciau a trick, which cost him his liberty and his honour* and exposed his 
life and reason to the utmost peril, no cause more just than .that he was 
apt to make too free use of his boftlejespecially when he could contrive to do 
so at a friend's expense. The treatment sustained by the worthy knight of 
La Mancha, at the hands of the unfeeling grandees of Spain, to whom he had 
the misfcirtune*oT becoming a laughing-stock, bears some analogy, (in tflht re¬ 
spect at least) to the present story; but I will not conclude these prefatory 
remarks without repeating, that it seems impossible to regard the talc as a mere 
fiction, or otherwise than as a narrative (perhaps highly coloured) of some real 
occurrences, the account of which was in general circulation at the time when 
the author composed it, that is, not more than fifty years after the death of the 
most distinguished personage whose name is mentioned in it. 

The distinction of “ Lorenzo il Vecchio," or The Elder, by which the hero 
of the jest is identified, led me once to imagine that another Lorenzo (the bro¬ 
ther of Cosmo, surnamed Parens Patriae,) was here intended ; and the epithet 
“ 11 Magnifico” assigned to him, would not alone have disproved the supposi¬ 
tion, hut have only confirmed the truth of an undeniable assertion, inauij by 
Sisinondi, and somewhat petulantly culled in question by Roscoe, that the ap- 
pellatiou itself was no other than an honorary mark of distinction, conferred in¬ 
discriminately on persons illustrious by birth or office. However, the mentiou 
of the “ Selve d’Amore,” (an undoubted work of the Lorenzo whom we usu¬ 
ally distinguish by the name of the Magnificent,) seems to prove that no 
other than he was the person here meant to bo referred to; and the phrase of 
“ II Vecchio” applied to him, must therefore be taken in contradistinction to 
a third Lorenzo, (commonly called Lorenzino,) the assassin of the first Duke 
Alexander. • *• . 

INTRODUCTION. 

Giacinto had arrived at the conclusion of his novel, with which he had not 
a little rejoiced and enlivened his auditory, when Amarantha, to whom alone 
now remained the task of payipglhe expected tribute, thus, sweetly smiling, * 
began—“ I design, most fair ladies, atftl gentle sirs, to relate to you an anec¬ 
dote of mystification^ which, albeit not brought to perfection under the gui¬ 
dance of Scheggia, or Zoroastro, or any othep of the great*masters of the art 
already noticed^ f humbly opine that you will think no less worthy of admi¬ 
ration, nor less artificially contrived and executed, than any which you bare 
Von. XIV. 
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had already recounted to you. It is one which was practised by the Magni- 
fieo, Lorenzo the Elder, Upon a certain physician, one of the most arrogant 
and assuming that the world ever witnessed. In the which so many strange 
accidepts intervened, and such various chances were given birth to, that, if you 
ever in your lives were moved to surprise or laughter, you will now find mat¬ 
ter for bqjh, to your hearts’ content.” 


Lorenzo, the elder de' Medici (as it caused two of his most faithful grooms 
behoves you to know, ) ,was (if ever to be sent for to Iris chamber, and gave 
there was in tins world) a man, not them instructions how they' were to 

/Wllw nn/1 nrilll nil __1 . _1__ __1!_ .1_ _11 1_._ 1 


only endowed with all manner of vir- proceed; who, accordingly, well hood- 
tuc and excellence, hut a lover and re- ed and disguised, sallied forth from 
warder of virtue m others, and that in the palace, and went (by Lorenzo’s 

fVid ni nrlinct ilnervoo iftnomnoKln Tw lii» v Hi TIT_ 


» him like a wallet 
ders, took him away 


tual jntrusivencss and impertinence, 
that ft could not endure his n£ht, and 
deliberated within himself in what 


the highest degree imaginable. In his commission) to the, place of St Mar- 
days there dwelt at Florence a certain tin, where they found the sleeper still 
physician, by name Master Manente snoring most musically, whom they 
. della Pieve, who practised both physic first placed ou his legs, then muffled 
and surgery, hut liras more of a p*ac- him, and, laying him like a wallet 
titioner than a man of science; one, across,their shoulders, took him away 
in truth, of much humour and plea- with them. 

santry, but, so impertinent and assu- , The poor physician, finding himself 
ming, that there was no hearing him. thus treated, full surely imagined that 
Amongst his other Qualifications, ho he was in the hands of some of .his 
was, a great lover of the bottle, a hard own companions, and st; quietly suf- 
drinker, and one who made it his boast fared himself to he ushered, bv a hack 
that he was a consummate judge of door of the palace of the Medici, into 
good wine; and frequently, without the presence of the Magnifico, who 
being invited, would Tie go of his own was alone, waiting with incredi ble ini - 
accord to dine or sup with the Ifag«. J&tience the return of his messengers, 
nifico, who at length Mrfceived such ii»|d who now directed them to carry 
dislike of him by reason of his perpe-’ rlpelr load into a remote upper apart- 
tual intrusiveness and impertinence, ment, where, having,dcposite<l him on 
that M could not endure his d£ht, and aether-bed, they stripped him to 
deliberated within himself in what his &urt, (he knowing no more of the 
manner he might play such a trick matter than if he had been a dead 
Upon him as might effectually prevent man,) and, taking away with them 
him from repeating his usual annoy- all his fiabiliments, left him securely 
ancesT It Happened that, one after- locked up in his new lodgings, 
noon among others, the aforesaid Mas- Lorenzo's next concern was to send 
ter Manente, having been drinking at for the buffoon Monaco—a personage 
the tavern, colled Delta Bertucce, remarkably,well skilled in counterfeit- 
(which was his favourite haunt,) had ing voices—whom, having first made 
made himself so intoxicated, that lie him exchange his own clothes for those 
could scarcely stand ; and mine host, of the physician, and given him tlu: 
when it came to shutting-up time, necessary directions, he dispatched, 
caused him to be carried on boys’ just as thc bells were ringing for ma- 
shoulders out into the street, and laid tins, to Master Manente's house in 
along on one of the benches in St the street de' Fossi. It was in the 
Martin'S market-place, where he fell month of September, and the physi- 
so sound asleep that a discharge of dan’s family (consisting of a wife, an 
cannon would not have awakened him. infant son, and a servant-maid,) were 
By some chance Lorenzo was .made residing at his country-house in tlie 
acquainted with this accident, and, Mugeilo, while he himself remained 
thinking it a most favourable opnor- ‘ at Florence, hut was never to be found 
tunity for the accomplishment of his at home except at night when he re¬ 
inject. he pretended to pay no atten- turned to sleep, making it his constan f 
tion tf, the person who was his infor- practice to dine either at a tavern 
hut feigning a desire to go %o* with fos boon companions, or else at 

gl 

a little sleeper, making it his constant in the owner's pocket, easily let him! 
habit to stay up till about that hour,) self in, and, in greatglec at the thought 
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of at once hoaxing the doctor, and gra¬ 
tifying the humour of the Magnifico, 
laid him down on Master Manente's 
bed, and went t6 sleep. It was nine 
o’clock before he woke, and then, ha¬ 
ving dressed himself again in Ma¬ 
nente's clothes, and assuming the 
master’s {voice, he called out of the 
window of the court-yard to a female 
neighbour who dwelt opposite; saying 
that he felt himself very unwell, with 
a pain in his throat, which he had ap- 
cordingly wrapped in a woollen hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Now there was at tliis time great 
fear of the plague at Florence, where 
some symptoms had already discover¬ 
ed themselves; so that the good wo¬ 
man, dreading what might .follow, 
asked him, in great trepidation, what 
he might please to want of her ? To 
vihom he answered, that he begged for 
a couple obiew-laideggs, anda little 
tire; and then, pretending thathe was 
too ill* to suppoat himself, withdrew 
from the window. The gdod womia 
made baste to provide what he want¬ 
ed, and called to him as loudly as she 
was able, to tell him that she had pla¬ 
ced the articles at the door ofhis house, 
and thathe must come a^d fetch them 
—the which* he did accordingly—at 
the same time*exhibiiy)g to the by¬ 
standers the appearance of a person 
scarcely able to totter along through 
exhaustion, with his mouth and throat 
muffled up, and altogether so pitiable 
an object, that all who beheld him 
were forced to believe that he was in 
the worst stage of the dreaded dis¬ 
order. 

The rumour soon spread through 
the city: and a brother of Master 
Manente’s wife, (a goldsmith by trade' 
—by name Nicctuqjo,) came tunning 
forthwith to know how the matter 
really stood. He knocked^ and knock¬ 
ed again, without receiving an answer, 
but was assured by all the neighbours, 
that the poor doctor’s was, without 
doubt, a lost case. Just at this mo¬ 
ment Lorenzo rode by the spot* on 
horseback, (as if by accident,) attend¬ 
ed by ^numerous troop of gentlemen, 
and, observing the crowtl collected 
round the door, asked what it meant. 
The goldsmith replied, that he Wjis» 
fearful liis brother-in-law. Master Ma- 
nente, was attached by the plague, and 
related all he had heard on the subject. 
Upon this, the Magnifico gave imme¬ 
diate directions that nome lit attendaflt 


should be sought for to have charge of 
the'sick man, and told Niccolajo where 
he might find such a person, in the 
hospital of St Maria Nuova. . To the 
hospital Niccolajo accordingly Went, 
and found the person in question, who 
had already been instructed as to the 
part he had to perform ; and'who, ha¬ 
ving undertaken the office, entered the 
house forthwith, (by tlie aid of a lock¬ 
smith,) and shortly afterwards opened 
one Of the windows, and sailed out to 
inform the by-standers, that Master 
Manente had, in gbod sooth, a plague- 
boil on his throat as big asm poach, 
ahd was already lying at death’s door. 
Upon hearing this, Lorenzo gave or¬ 
ders that the attendant should be sup¬ 
plied, through the window, with food 
and all other necessaries, and then de¬ 
parted, with great shew of grief and 
affliction ; while the attendatit, having 
received tne supply of provisions, clo¬ 
sed the window again, and, in. com- 

S with the pretended dying than, 
good cheer on the victuals which 
werp sent him, to which they added a 
flask of two of the choicest wine which 
the doctor^ad in his cellar. 

While tSiese things were going on, 
the poor abused doctor, having slept 
away a whole day and night, at length 
awoke, and finding himself in bed, ami 
Jtt the dark, could not imagine what 
place b£ had come to, but, calling to 
mind what had, passed* before he lost 
his poWers of recollection, persuaded 
himself that, having been drinking 
with his friends at tne Bertucce, and 
become intoxicated, they had carried 
him back to bis own house, as had not 
unfmjuendy before happened to him. 
He therefore got out of bed under this 
impression, and groped his way to 
where he expected to have found the 
window, where finding none, he was 
in utter amazement; and, after some 
vain efforts to enlighten himself, not 
having beg) able to ascertain the place 
of either door or window in the apart¬ 
ment, he finished by returning to bed 
again, where he lay in stupid wonder, 
and, although half famished, afraid to 
call out, not knowing what mischief 
might follow. 

Lorenzo, in the meantime, proceed¬ 
ing With the management of the dm 
ma, ordered the two grooms, who had 
before been emnloyed by him in this 
service, to disguise themselves as white 
friars,' with long hoods on their heads, 
and griuning Carnival masks on them. 
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faces; and, thus accoutred, he caused 
one of them to arm himself with a na¬ 
ked .sword in the one hand, and a 
lighted torch in the other, while the 
second carried two flasks of excellent 
wine, two loaves of bread in a napkin, 
two cold capons, with a piece of roast¬ 
ed veal, and the proper fruits of the* 
*■ season, with which they proceeded in 
silence to the doctor's apartment The 
door being locked on the outride, they 
opened it with a loud noise, and forth¬ 
with entered--the man with the sword 
and torch keeping guard before the 
door^ to prevent the escape of the pri¬ 
soner, while the other, advancing to 
the middle of the room, slowly spread 
his napkin upon a little table which 
stood mere, and placed the provisions 
in order. ; 

As soon as Master Manente heard 
the dour open, he'started up in his 
bed, intending to run out immediate¬ 
ly—but no sooner did he behold the 
strange figures of those who entered, 
than fear overcame him, wad not a 
word was he able to utter. Seeing the 
sword and torch, he expected little 
short of instant*death; but f a glimpse 
of the victuals somewhat revived him, 
and he sat patiently for a minute while 
the table was spread j but, when that 
was accomplished, and the dumb friar, 
by signs, invited him to partake, hun¬ 
ger at once became more strong than 
any other feeling, and^ leaping out of 
bed, he rushed voraciously to the 
spot, without anything on him but 
his shirt, till the attendant pointing 
to a dressing-gown and slippers which 
were placed on a chair beside him, be 
accepted the invitation to clothe him¬ 
self in them ; then, taking his seat at 
the table, fell to work with as keen an 
appetite, as if ho had totally forgotten 
the surprising nature of the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, The 
attendants, seeing him thus occupied, 
quitted the apartment with the like 
speed and silence as they hid entered 
it, and, leaving him without light as 
before, rocked the door after them, and 
went to relate the success of their mis¬ 
sion to the Magniflco, The doctor, 
meanwhile, found that hunger (like 
love) can see in the dark; and the 
Mpre. touch and smell of those good 
victuals, and those delicious wine- 
flasks, gave him such spirits, that he 
said ip himself, “ It $ well. Master 
Manente—things are not near so des¬ 
perate »3 they mighkhavc been j and. 


come what will, if I am doomed to die, 

I shall at least have the satisfaction of 
dying with my belly full." So saying, 
he foil to with marvfcllous appetite, 
and, having consumed the best part 
of the provision which was laid before 
him, and carefully wrapped up in the 
napkin, and stowed away, foe remain¬ 
der, to serve for a fixture emergency, 
finding nothing better to be done, and 
flattenng himself, (in foe beatitude of 
a well-filled stomach) with the belief, 
that it was a mere, trick of some of his 
companions, who would soon return to 
release him, he went into bed again, 
where he lay for some time, thinking 
uptm the grinning masks which had 
saluted him, till foe very thought of 
them made' him laugh inwardly, and 
at last fell asleep as.soundly as before. 

Early foe next morning, foe atten¬ 
dant from the hospital throw open the 
doctor’* window, and, in a Joud voiced 
proclaimed to the neighbours, that his 
patient had passed a gpod nightthat 
the boil bad come to a head with the 
help of poultices ; and that he enter¬ 
tained good hopes of his recovery. So 
passed the day without further inquiry, 
and, towards evening, the Magnifico 
made known to his coadjutors, that an 
excelleht opportunity hafl presented it¬ 
self for cairying on the jest, by the ac¬ 
cidental death of a certain young gal¬ 
lant, named Frandosino, who had fall¬ 
en from his horse and broken his neck, 
in foe square of St Maria Novella, and 
had been laid out for interment, and 
buried that same Evening, by the friars 
of foe monastery, in one of the vaults 
without-side the principal entrance to 
v their churdi. As soon as this occurrence , 
was fnade knowu to them, together w i fo 
what was Lorenzo’s pleasure as to the 
prosecution of foe adveuture, they be¬ 
gan to give effect to it by foe hospital 
servant; in the first place, going again 
to the vtudow, and declaring, in dolo¬ 
rous accents, that foe disease had ta¬ 
ken a new turn, and foe plague-boil 
so much increased, that poor Manente 
was*almost choked by it, and very, 
unable either to eat or speak. Upon 
this, the goldsmith, Niccolajp, became 

S anxious that he should have same- 
j sent to him, to make his last 
jvill and testament; but he was an¬ 
swered that the thing was impossible 
for that night, but foe might return 
the next morning, wlysn measures 
might he taken for accomplishing it; 
ana also for confessing the nation. 
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and administering to him,the sacra¬ 
ment. With this the goldsmith was 
obliged for the present to rest satisfi¬ 
ed, and when the crowd had disper¬ 
sed, the Magnifico’s two grooms, who 
had been sent to disinter the body of 
the unfortunate Franciosino, brought 
* it secretly to the doctor’s house, where 
MonacO and his attendant as secretly 
received it; and, having so done, wrap¬ 
ped it carefUlly in a new linen shroud,* 
bound its throat with bandages, which 
they had previously dipped iu plague- 
ointment, belaboured the face with 
thumps and blows, so as to make it 
look swollen and livid, and laid.it oat 
on a table in the basement story, with 
a bonnet on its head, which was well 
known to be one Usually worn by the 
doctor on solemn occasions, and strewn 
with orange-flowers, and then went to 
bod, after aghin drinking and laughing 
together heartily. » 

It was no sooner morning, that! the 
attendant once mttre opened the ease¬ 
ment, and, with -abundance of tears, 
proclaimed to the neighbours and pas¬ 
sengers, bow Master Manente had, just 
at the turn of day-break, departed from 
this present life ; so that, in an hour's 
time, the news |ia<3 spread throughout 
Florence, and thebrothcr-in-Iaw$icar- 
ing it, ran to the spot, and,was ac¬ 
quainted by the attendant with the 
pretended particulars. Seeing that 
there was now no remedy, the next 
step was to take instant measures for 
his interment; and, for this purpose, 
the goldsmith first gave the requisite 
information to the board of health, 
by whom the funeral was directed to 
take place with every proper precau¬ 
tion. Those to whom the charge of 
removing the corpse was committed, 
could not help remarking the great al¬ 
teration of feature. This, however, 
was attributed entirely to the disorder 
of which he died, anti not a doubt oc¬ 
curred to any of them, or to any of a 
numerous crowd of bystanders, who 
looked on at a respectful distance 
smelling at sweet herbs and vinegar, 
while the body was tumbled into the 
first vault Which they found open, 
head foremost. Nor is it to be doubt¬ 
ed, that Master Manfente's fur tyoanet, 
which was well known to everybody* 
present,,greatly helped the illusion. 
The funeral hang ow, the goldsmith, 
Niccolajo, took upon himself the.far- 
thcr 'duty of acquainting his, sister 
with the mournful event, which lie 


did in the most soothing terms ima¬ 
ginable, recommending to her to re¬ 
main, with her young son in the coun¬ 
try, and leave it to himself to settle 
the affairs of the deceased in Florence ; 
which was arranged accordingly. 

* Five or six days had now passed* 
away, during which they never failed 
to provide the physician with a plen^ 
tiful meal every morning and evening, 
served up by the same m$n in hoods 
and masks, as on- the first day of his 
imprisonment. Aff last, one morning, 
four hourB before day-break* these 
same, obsequious valets, dressed as be¬ 
fore, opened the door of his apartment) 
by command of the Magmfico^ and 
made the poor doctor get up; aim slip 
on an under-garment of red st/gitar- 
tme. With a pair of long mariners’ 
boots of the same materials, and a liat 
H la Grecque on his bead. They then 
muffled him in a cloak, so that he was 
not able to, ; sec, led hivn out of his 
chamber, and conducted him into the 
court-yaid, trembling all over from 
fright, as if lie had had the quartan 
ague, There they lifted *hiui from the 
ground!; placed him in a covered litter 
drawn by two mules, and set forward 
on their journey by the gate of la 
Croce , the same two grooms leading 
the way , on horseback, in their ordi¬ 
nary habits* Master Manente, as 
soon as he felt the motion of the car¬ 
riage, was seized with new wonder 
and consternation. The voices of the 
country people, and noise of animals 
which they.heard, as day advanced 
upon them, convinced him that it was 
not a dream. He bethought himself, 
however, of all things that appeared 
most favourable in the singular* cir¬ 
cumstances of his present condition, 
and allowed himself to be comforted. 
Meanwhile, not a word was uttered by 
either of his conductors, loud enough 
for him to hear. They stopped in the 
course of the day to take jcfreshments, 
and at last, about midnight, arrived 
at tbe Hermitage of Camafdoli, where 
they &cre gladly received and welcom¬ 
ed by the Father Guardian, and con¬ 
ducted by him, through bis own cell, 
to an antichamber adjoining, and 
tjhence to a sort of study, which again 
opened into a little parlour, the win¬ 
dow of which had been walled up, 
and which was furnished with a small 
truckle-bed, a desk, and a table. This 
,last mentioned chamber was situate on 
the brink of a lmfct deep and solitary 
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precipice, inaccessible from without to existence. Meanwhile, certain domes- 
both man and beast, far remote withal tic events occurred, which (we will 
from any inhabited part of the con- charitably suppose) had not*been at 
vent, and where not a sound was ever all in the contemplation of the Magnl 

- — ■ * - • ... » ______Li 


heard, except of wind and thunder, 
and now and then of a distant bell 
tolling for Ave-Mary, and mass, or 
’ calling the brethren together to their 
-meals. This place' was judged by the 
two conductors Exactly suited to their 
purpose. they went back to the 
Court-yard where they had left their 
unfortunate victim •still locked up in 
the litter, from which they drew aim 
forth, half dead with hunger and 
thirst, no less than with terror, and 
conveyed biro, with scarce a sign of 
knowledge or understanding, to the 
habitation assigned him. They then 
once more accoutred themselves in 
their funner habiliments. With the 
drawn sword and torch and -grinning 
masks, which were now so familiar to 
their captive, that he felt Us much joy 


fico when he projected this memorable 
mystification. The supposed widow, 
after mourning for six months with 
the most exemplary patience, was, at 
the end of- that period, persudded to 

S lier hand, together with the 
ons she had derived from her 
isband, upon a friend of her 
brother, by name Michel Angelo, who 
was also a goldsmith, with whom she 
now resided at Florence, in Master 
Menente’s house, in all joy and festi¬ 
vity, and was reported to be already 
in a fair way of increasing the family 
establishment. 

•/Things were iu this state, when Lo- 
ren*o, ; on his return to Florence, meet¬ 
ing accidentally a monk of Camaldo*. 
li, who had journeyed thither after 
certain purposes relating to his con¬ 


st the sight of them as off some long- vent, was suddenly femiuded by the 
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lost friend and acquaintance, .more 
especially as they brought with them 
the welcome addition of a good«pper 
to stay the cravings of his affln&cfa, 
upon which he fell to like a cormo¬ 
rant. 1 , 

We shall here take the liberty of 
shortening some of the details off this 
memorable history. The two grooms, 
having delivered themselves of . their 
charge, left him, (with directions to 
two lay brothers or the monastery to 
serve him in the same manner as they 
themselves had been accustomed to 
do,) and returned to gratify Lorenzo 
with a report of their proceedings. It 
so happened that, shortly afterwards, 
the Magnifico had occasion to leave 
Florence on affairs of state, which oc¬ 
cupied all his thoughts mid attention 
during an absence of several months, 
and caused him utterly to forget the 1 
poor doctor; and the Guardian and 
the monks of Gamaldoli having, in all 
this time, received no counter-instruc¬ 
tions. went on, from day to day, trail¬ 
ing their prisoner precisely according 
to what was first enjoined them; 
while he, having learned to consider 
his captivity as quite hopeless,- had 
«gradually become in a manner recon¬ 
ciled to his fate, placing all his hap¬ 
piness in eating and drinking, (the 
materials for which*were abundantly 


sight of him of Master Manente, 
whom he had so long forgotten, and 
commissioned him accordingly to carry 
bade with him a letter which he wrote 
to the Guardian, containing instruc¬ 
tions: how he was to p^pceed to act 
with his prisoner. Meanwhile, that 
unfortunate gentleman had generally 
prevailed upon his keepers to relax the 
extreme severity of the rules first 
adopted with respect to him. He was 
allowed the light of a lamp, which 
added to the gratification afforded him 
by the meals which were provided for 
him, tiie pleasure of seeing the good 
cheer which he tasted; and, though 
neither Guardian nor monks would 
vepturoe so far to transgress their 
orders as to hold any converse with 
him, they permitted him to testify his 
gratitude far the indulgence granted 
him, by singing several of the airs 
which be used to be celebrated for 
his skill ib chanting among his old 
boon companions ; besides which, he 
wpuld sometimes exercise his talent 
of an improvisator#, and, at others, 
having a fine dear voice and good pro¬ 
nunciation, would recite some of the 
stanzas of Lorenzo’s lately published 
poems,'entitled 1 Seine drAmwe, all 
%hkh bis hearers listened to with 
marvellous dclighjand satisfaction. 

By this time he nad nearly aban¬ 
doned* the hope of'ever Again behold- 


supplied to him,) and consuming in 
sleep almost alt the hours which were t ing the light of the sun; when* the 

not devoted to thowJnoble purposewof monk whom Lorenzo had met in 
• * ■ • * 
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in the streets of Florence returned, 
and delivered to the Father Guardian 
the letter that was intrusted to him; 
on perusal of which, that Holy Fa¬ 
ther took upon him forthwith to carry 
into execution the instructions contain¬ 
ed in it. Accordingly, before day¬ 
break the next morning after, the two 
lay brothers, habited as before, enter¬ 
ed thfe doctor's chamber, and having 
made him get out of bed, caused him, 
by signs, to clothe himself in a sailor's 
dress, which they brought with them 
for the purpose, after which they 
hand-cuffed and muffled him, and in 
that guise led him outside the gates 
of the monastery. Master Manqnte 
now surely thought that the end of 
his life was at nand, and that he 
should never more taste bread; but, 
though lamenting himself beyond 
measure, nevertheless, from the dread 
of something worse that reignt befal 
him, suffered himself t» be lea without 
resistance, wherever they pleased to 
carry him. For two hours or more, 
they accordingly dragged him along 
through woods and bye-places, till 
they arrived near the Venm, where, 
at the foot of a very large pine-tree, 
in die centre of a i|eep valley, they 
stopped, and after binding him fast to 
the trank with vine-twigs, removing 
the large hat from over his eyes, and 
the cloak from his back, and taking 
off his manacles, they left him to him¬ 
self, and ran away with the speed of 
lightning; tracing back the way they 
had come, and never resting till they 
reached Camaldoli, where nobody, in 
the meanwhile, had noticed their ab¬ 
sence. 

Master Manente, thus tied to the 
tree and abandoned, was filled with 
exceeding great fear ; but, having lis¬ 
tened for a long while, and hearing no 
sound of any living creature near him, 
began to draw his hands together, 
ana easily slipped his ligatures. He 
now looked up through die branches 
• of the tree and saw the stars shining, 
by, which he found that he was in die 
open air, and at liberty. His jo^ at 
this unexpected discovery, was some¬ 
what moderated by the new species of 
alarm which he experienced from the 
nature of his situation-^alone, in an 
unknown, and seemingly impervious* 
forest^; nor was he by any means with¬ 
out apprehensioit if his masked con¬ 
ductors returning,"and carrying him 
away with them again, the Lordknciy 


whither. By degrees, however, day¬ 
light broke upon his solitude, and so 
far encouraged him, that he yet for¬ 
ward on his route by a little straggling 
path which he discovered aihong the 
trees, though wholly ignorant where it 
might chance to lead him. He had 
pot proceeded more than a quarter of 
a mile before he reached a wider and 
more trodden road, on the summit of 
an eminence, where he soon after met 
a muleteer, of whom lie inquired 
where he was, and was answered, at 
La Vernia, to which his informant 
added, “ But, what the devil! are 
you blind ? Don't you see San Fran¬ 
cesco before you ?” Upon which, look¬ 
ing upwards, he beheld indeed the 
chureh of San Francesco, at the top of 
ilie hill, at no greater distance than 
two how-shots from the place where 
he was standing. 

It is impossible to describe the de¬ 
light of Master Mhuente on finding 
himself once more at a spot diready 
familiar to him, as the scene of many 
a party of pleasure. He heartily thank¬ 
ed the muleteer, and set off full speed 
for rim convent, which he reached in 
gooafPbasitra, and found there a Mi¬ 
lanese gentleman, who, in travelling, 
had met with the misfortune of dis¬ 
locating his ankle, and was about send¬ 
ing for a doctor from Bibbiena to come 
aim set it. Manente, being informed 
oftbe circumstance, assured him there 
was no need, a* he was himself a phy¬ 
sician, and would undertake his cure 
in twenty-four hours; and as, not¬ 
withstanding his seaman's attire, there 
was that in nis air and manner which 
inspired credit, the traveller was easi¬ 
ly prevailed upon to accept liis offer. 
To make this matter short, the cure 
Was .speedily completed, and the doc¬ 
tor having received two ducats for his 
fee, and haying also liberally regaled 
himself at»the expense of his patient, 
proceeded, in high spirits, on the road 
to Mugello, where (as^we have said) 
was his country-house, which he reach- 
ed about sun-set. 

Id ere, finding the gate shut, the 
first thing he did on his arrival, was 
to call loudly, by name, on the bailiff, 
who had the charge of the place when 
the family were absent, and was an ; 
swered, in a strange voice, that the 
person he called had long since left 
that service, and was living at another 
fiflrm a great way off This answer ap¬ 
peared not a little strange to him, as 
l. 
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he could not well digest the notion of 
his wife having taken upon her to dis¬ 
miss his servants without his know¬ 
ledge. He pretended, however, to the 
country than who now addressed him, 
that he was an intimate friend of. the 
master of the house, and intimated 
that b should be glad of a night’s, 
.. lodging The man, seeing his strange 
garb, was not well satisfied what to uo 
upon the occasion. However, he was 
at last prevailed upon by Master Ma- 
nente’s fair'speaking, and admitted 
him into his little cabin, where he was 
invited to partake of t|je slender sup¬ 
per provided for the household. The 
doctor being resolved not to make him¬ 
self known to these people, asked no 
questions about the family; hut, see¬ 
ing pen, ink, and paper, on a table, sat 
down and wrote a short letter to his 
wife, which he gave to the labourer’s 
son in charge to deliver the first tiling 
in the morning af his house in Flo¬ 
rence. *He then betook himself to rest 
on the bed of straw, which was all the 
accommodation they had to offer him, 
and on which he soon fell asleep, not¬ 
withstanding thg multitude of thoughts 
which now began to distract hi|p 
Next morning, by the first dawn of 
day, Manente’s messenger set off for 
Florence with the letter, and, reaching 
Master Manente’s house by dinner¬ 
time, delivered it into the hands of his 
good lady, Monna Brigida, who, re¬ 
cognizing her husband’s hand-writing, 
was ready to faint away on the spot. 
Her grief and consternation increased 
on perusal of the letter, and were still 
farther augmented by the answers 
which the boy returned to her inqui¬ 
ries concerning the person, voice, and 
nature,of him who had sent it. She 
immediately sent for Michel Angelo, 
the goldsmith, who was no less sur¬ 
prised than she had been at reading 
the letter; hut, nevertheless, holding 
it for certain that Manentc was dead 
and buried, gavp it as his opinion that 
tlie person who wrote it was an impos¬ 
tor, who had adopted this contrivance 
for accomplishing some unlawful pur¬ 
pose, either with regard to her person, 
or her late husband’s property; the 
contents of the letter shortly being, 
t^iat the writer informed his dearly 
beloved consort, how, after many and 
strange perils had passed, after bring 
shut bp for a twelvemonth in fear of 
ltis tile, and having finally escaped Uy 
a miraculous Providence, he had at 


length reached his own home in safe* 
ty, but was them denied admittance ; 
begging, therefore, that site would 
forthwith send an order to the new 
bailiff to receive him, together with a 
change of linen, his cloak, boots, and 
other necessaries, after which he would 
himself come to Florence the next day, 
and there, in the arms of his dear Bri¬ 
gida, recount to her all the particulars 
of the wonderful events that had be¬ 
fallen him. 

Michel Angelo, the goldsmith, ha¬ 
ving (as has been said) made up his 
mind to its being an imposture, now 
wrote in the name of the lady, and re¬ 
turned by the same messenger, a letter 
full of wrath, commanding the pre¬ 
tender to depart in God’s name, or he 
would otherwise send the officers to lay 
hold of him; and this being dispatch¬ 
ed, he returned to bis shop, leaving 
MonnCBrigida at home fill of sus¬ 
pense and half stupified. 

Master Manente bad passed the day 
in strolling to the house of a friend of 
his who kept poultry, about three miles - 
off, to whom he, passed himself for a 
traveller just arrived from Ajhano, and 
where (without making himself known 
to. him) he purchased a pair of fat ca¬ 
pons, which he carried ha$k with him 
for his supper, fully expecting, on the 
return of his messenger, to be recog¬ 
nized as master, and admitted into his 
own mansion. He was not greatly de¬ 
lighted, therefore^ at finding a very 
different reception, nor at the delivery 
of a note without seal or subscription 
—the contents of which were still more 
displeasing to him than the mode of 
address or delivery. His host of the 
preceding night gave him moreover to 
understand, (in no very courteous lan¬ 
guage,) that be must look out else¬ 
where fdr a lodging; a demand which 
the poor doctor did not stay to hear 
repeated, but told him he would de¬ 
part immediately, llis mind now be¬ 
gan to misgive him, that he had, in 
good truth, made an exchange of his 
own personal identity, and was no long¬ 
er Master Manente: insomuch that, 
in a voice at once the most humble 
and disconsolate, he entreated thecoun- 
tyman to tell him who was his mas¬ 
ter ; whereto the countryman replied, 
%hat his faaster was Master Michel 
Angelo, the goldsmith, whose, wife 
was Monna Brigida! • He then inqui¬ 
red again whether this Monna Brigi¬ 
da had ever before been married; tc* 
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which the countryman returned for almost beside himself. By this it was 
answer, Yes; and that her former bus- dinner-time, and , in a state of despe- 
band, (as he had heard say.,) was Mas- ration, he betook himself to his old 
ter Manente, a physician, who died one quarters, DcIIe Uertucce, where the 
day of the plague, and had left an only landlord, Master Ainadore, was ano- 
son, called Sandrino, (or little Alex- thcr of his most familiar companions, 
andcr.) “ Alas! alas!” exclaimed th who, after he had sat there some time, 
physician, “ what is this you tell observed to him that he thought he 
me!” And then asked many other had seen his face before, but could not 
questions, to all which the man an- remember where, or on what occasion; 
swernl that he was not able to inform to which the mortified doctor replied 
him, being himself from the Casenti- that it. was very likely, .as he had 
no, and an entire stranger to the neigh- formerly resided for some time in Flo- 
bourhood of Mugello. rence, which he hftd left to go to sea. 

Master Manente now determined and, being now returned, intended to 
with himself to leaye his present quar- take up his abode here again; wliere- 
ters without farther delay; and, as he with the said Amadore appeared to be 
had still two hours of day-light, took perfectly satisfied, and asked no far- 
tlie road towards Florence, comforting ther questions. 

himself witli the hope that his wife He now, having dined, resolved at 
and relations had been deceived by all hazards to make himself known to 
some false Report of. his death, but Monna Brigida that same evening; 
would immediately recognize him on and accordingly, when lie judged 
his returmfTg among thim. He am- it a convenient time, lie sallied-»fbrth 
ved late in the evening at a public- once more to the street de’ Fossi, 
house, about a mile from the city, and having given fwo loud knocks at 
•here he rested for the night, eating the door, the lady herself came to ask 
only two poached eggs for his suppyr; who was there.—To whom the poor 
and the next morning early, having physicbp spiswercd, “*lt is I—open 
discharged his reckoning, proceeded to the door to me, my dear Erigida.”— 
Florence, and walked half-way through “And who are you?” rejoined the 
the city withnut being recognized by a lady. To which Master Manente re- 
si nek 1 individual, although nemetseve- plied in a whisper, so as not to be 
ralofliis old friends and acquaintances, heard by all the neighbourhood,— 
so entirely was he metamorphosed by u Come hither, and I will tell you.”— 
his seaman’s habit. At last, turning the Monna Brigkla* to whom both the 
corner of the street de’ Fossi, he saw voice and looks of the unwelcome vi- 
liis wife, leading his little boy by the sitor appeared greatly to strengthen 
hand, enter the house, as they were the misgivings which his letter had 
returning from mass; and, being well occasioned, declined obeying his sum- 
assured that she also had seen him, mons, and said only, “ Whosoever you 
but without shewing the least sign of are, tell it me directly, and what you 
knowledge, his heart misgave him; want?”—“ Don't you see ?” answered 
and, instead of going directly home, the physician— 1 “Isitnot I—your Ma¬ 
as was his first intention, he wpnt to nente—your true and lawful husband 
Santa Croce, to find one Master Sebas- —and are you not my wife, whom I 
tiano, his confessor, thinking that he am come back to claim, after a long 
would be a good negotiator; but, upon and cruel absence ?”—“ Master Ma- 
inquiry, was told that he bad gone to nente, my husband—you certainly are 
Bologna, upon which he was quite in not ?" said the lady, “ seeing that he 
despair, ana could not tell what step is dead and buried.”—" How, Brigi- 
was next to be taken. « da ?*—dead !” rejoined the physician ; 

Thus, having made the circuit of “ N(f—I never died, nor was buried!” 
the city, through the Piazza, and both And then he added, “ Open the door 
the old and new market places, and quickly—for love’s sake, open. Why, 
having met, among divers others of his don’t you know me again, my own 
old acquaintance, his most yitlmate jjear love ? Am I then so metamor- • 
friends, Biondo the broker, Foothemu* plioscd ? Nay, open, open, ami 1 will 
sician, Leonardo tty Ruddier, and Mas- immediately convince you that I am 
ter Zenobio the barber, without any stil^ living. “ What!” said the ob- 
of them appearing to have the least durate lady ; “ and arc you then the 
recollection of him, he became at last • impudent fellow that sent me a letter 
Vol. XIV. 
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? r esterday? Begone! begone instant- 
y—and a plague upon you! If my 
husband returns, ibid finds you here, 
there will be the devil to pay." 

A crowd of people was by this time 
collected round the door. Whereupon 
Monna Dorothea, a very decent per¬ 
sonage, who lived opposite, and had 
witnessed all that had passed, Saul to 
Brigida—“ Have a care, daughter,— 
for this may well be Master Manente's 
spirit, seeing that, verily, he much re¬ 
sembles him in voice and figure. Speak 
to it, then, and ask it in civil language, 
whether or no it wants aught with 
thee?” Upon which Brigida, who 
Was half inclined to believe tht truth 
of what she now heard, began with 
piteous accents thus to accost him,— 
« Oil, b)essed spirit! hast thou any¬ 
thing which presses upoh thy con¬ 
science ? Dost thou requite the office 
for the dead to be performed For thee ? 
Hast 'thou any undischarged vow to 
accomplish ? Say 1 what thou wouldst 
have, oh gentle spirit ! and then de¬ 
part iu peace, and in God’s, name.” 
Master Manente, having this invoca¬ 
tion, was half inclined to laugh out in 
spite of his vexation ; but he simply 
answered!, by assuring her, that he was 
still living, and that she had only to 
open the door to he convinced it was 
so. She, nevertheless, wen t on * cross¬ 
ing herself, and asking if the poor 
ghost required the mass of St Gregory 
to be said for it; and then, also, Mon¬ 
na Dorothea, in like manner, chimed 
in with her, saying, u Spirit'of grace! 
if so be that thou art in purgatory, 
declare it, in order that thy good wife 
may perform jubilee, and withdraw 
thee from the place of thy torments.” 
Then, making the longest signs of the 
cross ever seen, and repeating at every 
moment her “ Iiequiescat in pace/' all 
fhe people who stood round about be¬ 
gan by degrees to do the same, and 
withdraw themselves to a more awful 
distance; seeiftg which, and that there 
was no chance of his making any far¬ 
ther impression on Monna Br^fda, 
supported as she was by her old gossip¬ 
ing neighbour, the poor disconsolate 
doctor oQjce more quitted the field, and 


retreated in tlie direction of St Maria 
Novella, while the crowd made way 
tor him on every side, crossing them¬ 
selves with all their might, and run¬ 
ning and tumbling over each other in 
their fright, no less than if they had 
actually beheld one risen from the 
dead. 

For that night, he again took up his 
old quarters at the Bertucce, intending 
the next morning to have recourse to 
the spiritual court for assistance. But, 
desirous to make one more trial, he 
proposed to his host to invite Burchi¬ 
ello,* and Biondo the broker, (than 
whom he had not two more intimate 
friends in the world) to sup with him; 
which mine host gladly undertook, 
and the invitation being as gladly ac¬ 
cepted, they all three met at the Ber- 
tu&ce at the hour appointed. 

At their first meeting,, Burchiello 
exhibited some signs of jpeognitioh, 
particularly on hearing the sound of 
nis voice; and Masfcr Manente, on 
lus feet, paid him the most marked 
attention, saying that he had been ii“ 
dueetl, by his reputation, thus to seek 
tbe honour of his acquaintance; tor 
aft which, Burchiello thanked him 
witl) due formality. They then sat 
down to table; and while they were 
waiting for supper, Master Manente 
entertained them with a long fabulous 
narrative of his life, and the cause 
which had brought him hither. Bur- 
chielio had by this time whispered 
Biondo that he never saw so great a 
likeness as of this man to their old 
friend Manente; and that, if lie bad 
not been sure he was dead, he should 
say, that without doubt, it was be 
himself—-to which Biondo fully as¬ 
sented. 

Meanwhile mine host,having put all 
things in order, the saliadsinade their 
appearance, accompanied by bread and 
two flasks of sparkling wine; upon tbe 
sight of which they left off their dis¬ 
course, and set to with excellent ap¬ 
petites, mine host and Burchiello ta¬ 
king the inside of the table, and Mas¬ 
ter Manente and Biondo the opposite 
seats. Thus, while they ate and drank, 
Burchiello kept his eyre constantly 


•Domenico Burchiello was a burlesque poet, so celebrated in his day as to have given 
name to a peculiar splits of composition, called after him the ltumhteUaca. (See Gin- 
gfnen^-y ’ this Burchiello, (the poet,) died, however, in 1448, when Lorenzo was a child. 
Either (therefore) he ig not the same with the Burchiello of this story, or we have detect. 

ad 1 auaa in oft flflflrhmnicm 
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fixed on the doctor, and the first thing 
he remarked, was his drinking two 
cups of wine, one immediately after 
the other upon his sallad, which was 
also Master Manente s constant cus¬ 
tom. He remained silent, however, 
though inwardly marvelling ; and, ou 
the arrival of the next course, consist¬ 
ing of pigeons and small birds, he again 
remarked that the first thing done by 
the stranger was to separate the heads 
from die bodies of the birds, and eat 
them,—being a part of which Master 
Mancn te was like wiseparticulariy fond. 
Upon this, he was just on the point 
of discovering himself, but restrained 
his intentions for the sake of still far¬ 
ther assurance. Lastly, when the fruit 
was placed on the table, consisting of 
pears, ( semenline ,) grapes, {sancotym- 
hane,) and excellent raviggiuo/i, he 
•became perfectly satisfied; forthephy- 
sieian, emcr partaking of both tbe for¬ 
mer, ended his supper without touch¬ 
ing the raviggiuoli, notwithstanding 
, all the rest of the company bestowed 
upon them the highest praises} Bur- 
chiello very well knowing that Master 
Mancn te had such an antipathy to this 
species of eatable, that he wouluas soon 
have eaten bojh his own hands as touch¬ 
ed them, ifpon receiving this last proof 
of identity, lie seized him (laughingly ) 
by the left hand, and lifting up his 
sleeve, discovered near the wrist the 
mark of a rasher of bacon, which Mas¬ 
ter Manentc had brought with‘him 
from his mother's womb; whereupon 
he exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“ Thou art Master Manente, and canst 
conceal it no longerand, throwing 
both his arms round his neck, em¬ 
braced and kissed him. 

Biondo and mine host, seeing what 
passed, were lost in amazement, and 
retreated backwards a little, that they 
.might the more securely mark what 
followed: Which was, that Manente 
replied to Bur duello's salutation, by 
saying, "You only, BurcliieUo, of all 
my friends and relations, have ac¬ 
knowledged me for what I am? and 
that I am indeed that very Master Ma¬ 
nente, who nevefr died, as was falsely 
reported, and is so foolishly credited 
by my wife, and by all Florence.” At 
this, Amadore and Biondtf waxed pate 
as joshes—the one crossed himself, the 
other followed*lfis example, and both 
felt the same terror as if they had really 
seen the ghost of one departed; But 
Burchiello took upon him to rc-aaaUre 


them, saying, "My good friends, don't 
be frightened. Touch him, and feel 
him ; spirits are not made of flesh and 
hone, as this man is—besides which, 
have you not seen him eat and drink 
in your presence ?” To which Manente 
added, "1 am a living man, pray, don't 
doubt it; don’t he afraid of me, my 
brethren ! In good sooth, 1 never yet 
have known what death is. Only lis¬ 
ten, and I will relate to you ono of 
the most marvellous stories ever heard 
beneath the sun.” By which, and 
other such like expressions, he, with 
Burcbicllo's assistance, at laigtlrso far 
succeeded, that, by little and little, 
they got the better of their terror and 
incredulity. 

Supper being cleared away, and the 
doors locked to prevent intrusion, the 
four friends resumed their seats at the 
table, and Master Manente recounted 
to them in full the history of his 
strange disasters. He had no sooner 
concluded, than Burchiello (\vho was 
the cleverest fellow existing) said di¬ 
rectly, " This is all a trick of Lorenzo 
tbe Magnifico.” The others stoutly 
opposed (Jills conclusion, declaring that 
the whole was most undoubtedly the 
effect of enchantment. Nevertheless, 
Burchiello, persisting in his first im¬ 
pression, continued, " It is not every 
body who knows as well as I do the 
fruitfulness of that man's invention, 
nor how impossible it is to make him 
forego any enterprise which he has 
once taken ill hand. It is the very de¬ 
vil to have to do with one who, like* 
him, knows everything, and has power 
and inclination to back all his de¬ 
signs.” Then turning to the Doctor, 
he said, “ I long ago suspected that he 
might have the heart to play you some 
such prank as you have related to us. 
Depend upon it. Master Manente, 
princes are always princes ; and woe 
he to him who thinks he may presume 
upon their familiarity to take liberties 
with them.” • 

[Manente, in his turn, now made his 
Biiends relate to him the history of the 
pretended plague, and of the man who 
was buried in his place with the tu¬ 
mour in his throat—all which things 
sorely perlexed him ; nor was Burchiel¬ 
lo hitnself able to find the clue to this 
art of the contrivance. At length, 
owever, theymll came to one conclu¬ 
sion, which was, that Master Manente 
had nothing for it but to commence 
proceedings in the Bishop’s Court for 
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the recovery of his rights and proper¬ 
ty. And with this resolution they se¬ 
arated, the Doctor going along with 
is friend Burchiello, the other two 
not being yet altogether satisfied as to 
the reality of what they had witnessed. 

In the meantime, Michel Angelo 
the goldsmith, on his return homo, hail 
been informed by Monna B rigid a of 
all that had happened, which was con¬ 
firmed by her sanctified neighbour, 
who added/moreover, that she was 
certain it was Master Manente’s spirit, 
which wanted to be redeemed out of 
purg&tory. " What spirit, what pur¬ 
gatory, you foolish woman !” exclaim¬ 
ed the angry goldsmith. " Can't you 
perceive that it was that same impos¬ 
tor, that vagabond Bailor, who sent 
you the letter yesterday morning?” 
And therewithal he grew,,very pensive, 
being ill able to account for so strange 
an occurrence, and yet willing to give 
credit to any interpretation of it rather 
than the true one, or than to believe* 
that Master Manente, whom he had 
seen dead and buried, was returned to 
life again. , 

The next morning early, having 
washed and trimmed his hair and bearu 
according to' the fashion of the day, 
and accoutred in some clothes of his 
friend fiurchiello’s which exactly fit¬ 
ted him, Master Manente sallied forth 
again into the streets of Florence; and 
in these, which resembled his own or¬ 
dinary habits, he was seen and recog¬ 
nized by many ; Biondo and Amadoi e 
having in the meantime circulated the 
report of his being alive, and returned 
to Florence in quest of his wife and 
his chattels. Among the rest, he was 
seen both by Xiccolajo and Michel An¬ 
gelo, who, notwithstanding the evi¬ 
dence of their senses, still continued 
to intrench themselves in the persua¬ 
sion, that Master Manente'being dead 
and buried, this man could not possi¬ 
bly he he, however Strongly resern bling 
him. So, having heard that lie 
tended to make his claim in the Bi¬ 
shop's Court, they, on their part, pre¬ 
pared for their defence against it, td 
which .end they furnished themselves 
with credentials from the officers of 
th^ hoard of health, and with the pro¬ 
per certificate of burial. 

To lose no time, that same after¬ 
noon Master Manente lodged his com¬ 
plaint, and took out a summons, which* 
his brothe*%>‘Iaw and Michel Angelo 
\thwith tatendtd; ajul the Vicar, v 


(who presided as judge,) having con¬ 
sidered on one side the proof of iden¬ 
tity, and on the other, the produced 
certificates, became utterly perplexed 
and confounded. However, as there 
was clearly a dead man in the case* 
and it was equally clear that the per¬ 
son who stood before him as M aster Ma¬ 
nente, was not that dead man, he con¬ 
cluded that there must have been some 
foul play (perhaps murder) in the busi¬ 
ness, which rendered it fit for the cog¬ 
nizance of a criminal tribunal. For 
which reason, having secretly inform¬ 
ed the Council of Eight concerning 
his, cause of suspicion, the officers of 
justice were forthwith dispatched to 
the Court, where the parties were still 
pleading, and where they were all ar¬ 
rested and put in prison. 

The next day, as soon as the Coun¬ 
cil was sitting. Master Manente was 
had before them and interrogated as to 
all that had happened, which be re¬ 
counted in so minute/and at the same 
time artless a manner, that several of 
the counsellors, notwithstanding the 
gravity of the proceeding, and the un¬ 
accountable nature of the circumstan¬ 
ces, could not refrain from laughing 
at many passages. Having jinished his 
narrative, he was remaudedato prison, 
and N iecolajo and Michel Angelo were, 
one after another, next had up and ex¬ 
amined, who not only exactly agreed in 
all the circumstances of their story, 
but confirmed it by the production of 
the certificates already mentioned. 
They were also remanded, and the . 
Council proceeded next to send for the 
hospital servant who had been present 
at the supposed death of Manente, and 
by whom it was wisely judged that 
some light might be cast on the mys¬ 
tery. But it so fell out, for the sake 
of the jest, that this same fellow, whose 
examination must have led to the de¬ 
tection of the whole plot had some¬ 
time before wounded a man in a fray, 
in consequence of which he absconded, 
and had never since been heard of. 
Thus, all ^things combined to further 
this most adVnirable of hoaxes. The 
Council then instructed their officers 
to make every inquiry that was possi¬ 
ble, in prder to ascertain the degree of 
fireiit due to each story ; and the re¬ 
sult of their investigation was to con¬ 
firm (so far as it was*possible to ar¬ 
rive at any conclusion) the veracity of 
all the witnesses. 

In the meantime, Burchiello, who 
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was most zealous iq serving the cause 
of his friend Manente, called upon one 
of the members of the Couhcil, with 
whom he was familiarly acquainted, 
and apprized him of his suspicions 
that the Magnifieo was at the bottom 
of all that had happened, adding, that it 
was quite impossible such events could 
have taken place in the midst of Flo¬ 
rence without his connivance. The 
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saying ,—“ Keep your distance—All I 
shall say ut present is, that if you are 
the true and living Manente,*as you 
give yourself out to be, you are very 
welcome ; but if not, the contrary. 
The doctor would then have begun to 
tell his whole story ; but the Magni- 
fico cut him short, saying that the 
present was not the proper time for it, 
adding, however, that, at a certain 


* v * nivuvub x uc uuuui^ uvnwbij ut a tatu 

magistrate in question fully adopted hour of the evening he should return, 

ii.' _;_ -i* ii. __ i i * .11. __ ii _ * i •. _ _ i? ._ 


this view of the matter, and having 
communicated it the following morn 


and he would th 
in his private a 


ve him audience 
ent, at which time 


ing to the assembled Council, it was de- #he had summoned the opposite ptfrty 


tennined to send a letter on the sub 
joct to Lorenzo himself, (who wal 
then at the baths of Poggio,) request¬ 
ing his advice and assistance at their 
deliberations. The letter was sent ac¬ 
cordingly ; and the parties (against 
none of whom any specific charge was 
•xHibited,)cfismissed for the present, 
with a stricZprohibition to all of them 


to attend him also. 

Master Manente having thanked* 
him, returned to his friend fiurchiello, 
who laughed in his sleeve at what he 
related to him. All the parties, that 
evening, were punctual in their at¬ 
tendance according to Lorenzo's ap¬ 
pointment, and were forthwith sum¬ 
moned to appear in his private chStn- 


from approaching, within a hundred her, where they found him surrounded 
yards of the street dc' Fossi, amlfrora by some of the chief citizens of Flo- 


holding any communication with Mom 
na Hrigida, under pain of tin 1 gallows, 
until the question should be deter¬ 
mined. 

The Magnifieo, on receipt of the 
letter addressed to him by the Council 
of Light, was thrown into fits of laugh¬ 
ter, and swore that so exquisite a jest, 
so well contrived, and so successful in 
all its parts, had never been known 
since the foundations of the world were 
laid. In short, he was absolutel|§n 
■estacies of delight and self-approba¬ 
tion. About a week afterwards he re¬ 
turned to Florence,and was waited up¬ 
on t he sameday both by Master Mauen- 
te and by his adversaries, but who nei¬ 
ther of them obtained audience. The 
next day Manente renewed his visit, 
-<nd found the Magnifieo just sitting 
down to dinner, who, on seeing him, 
assumed, an appearahee of the utmost 
astonishment, saying, ,f In good sooth. 
Master Doctor, 1 did not expect that I 
should ever behold your face again. 


rence, by all of whom the physician 
Manente was well known, and very 
much regarded. Before these, both 
parties were now again heard, and the 
Proofs produced on the part of the 
goldsmiths examined, all which exci-* 
ted the greatest possible astonishment 
and perplexity; but the narrative of 
Master Manente, in particular, could 
not be heard without it? causing in¬ 
credible diversion and laughter; inso¬ 
much that Lorenzo was not satisfied 
till he had made the physician repeat 
it three times successively, every repe¬ 
tition ouly serving to increase their 
delight and merriment, which was not 
at all diminished by the indignation 
which he displayed at the story told 
by the two goldsmiths, whom he made 
no scruple of lauding with every term 
of reproach and obloquy. 

By this time the Vicar made his ap¬ 
pearance upon Lorenzo’s summons, 
and, being received with all due reve¬ 
rence, took his scat' by the invitation 


huv' g been informed, as of a certain-* of tlid* JIagnifieo, upon the bench be 
ty, that you were dead and buried, side him ; to whom, when seated, the 
And even now, 1 am not well satisfied Magnifieo thus addressed himself,-— 
whether you arc indeed what you up- “ May it please your reverence, since 
pear to be, or somebody else resembling 1 know that you are already well ac- 
bim—or, in fine, some supernatural ^minted with the difference which has 


illusion." The doctor, after again and 
again repeating that Jie was not dead, 
hut in sober reality the true living 
M anen te, and none but himself, would 
have knelt and kissed the hand of the 
.Magnifieo; but he motioned him oil) 


arisen between these worthy persons, I 
need say no more on the subject, ex¬ 
cept that, having been appointed by 
the choice of the most honourable 
Council of Light, tOjbe arbiter of that 
difference, nothing jnore is wanting to 
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enable me to pronounce judgment but bility of Florence, took his seat on a 
to ascertain tliat Master Manente ne- kind of throne, prepared for the occa- 
ver died, and that this party whom we sion, before which Master Manente 
now have before us, is not armere fan- knelt with all due reverence. While 


tastic illusion, or walking daemon; the 
which it is your port to make clear and 
manifest.”—“ How, and in what man¬ 
ner is this to be accomplished ?" cried 
the astonished ecclesiastic .—“ That is 
what I will immediately make known 
to your reference," answered Lorenzo, 
and therewith told him that he must 
have the assistance® some exorcising 
friafre, and the use of certain relics, fa~< 
mous for their virtue in dispelling the 
•works of enchantment*—“ You, have 
said well,” answered the Vicar. ** Give 
me only six or eight days to prepare, 
and if he then stands the test, you may 
securely set him down for a living 
man, and Master Manente in propria 
persona ”—Manente would upon this 
have made some observations; but the 
Magnifico, rising from his tribunal, 
prevented him, and without further 
remark, led the way out of the apart¬ 
ment, followed by the gentlemen who 
were present with him,.and who all 
joined with him in heartily laughing 
at' the strange scene they had wit¬ 
nessed. 

The next day, tho Vicar, who was 
a good and decent Christian, and in 
the odour of sanctity, ( dolemima reli- 
gioso,) caused it to be proclaimed 
through, the whole bishopric, that all 
priests and Mars who possessed relics 
of virtue for casting out devils, should 
bring them to Florence within six 
days, to the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Upon pain of* his high dis¬ 
pleasure. All the country round, no¬ 
thing was now talked of besides this 
strange occurrence, and it seemed to 
the two goldsmiths, no less than to 
Master Manente, an age while these 
matters were in preparation. Lorenzo, 
in the meanwhile, had summoned, to 
Florence old Nepo <la (falatrona, a re¬ 
puted wizard of the highest celebrity; 
and having made him understand for 
what purpose -he Wanted him, kept 
him in his palace to be ready at the 
appointed hour. TKe number of relies 
already crfleetsd, from all tho emu} try 
round, at Santa Maria Maggiore, 
quite surprising; and the day of trior 
‘being at length urjived, and Manente’s 
appearance recorded, they waited only 
the coming of the Vieor, who, accom- 
panied by thirty of the principal ee* 
* eliaiubtii#, with many of the first no- 

*1 o 


in this position, all the forms of exor¬ 
cism were, gone through, and all pray¬ 
ers and canticles proper for casting out 
devils, read over and chanted to him, 
and also plenty of holy water sprin¬ 
kled, and incense burned around him; 
and finally, every holy relic in succes¬ 
sion passed through his hand by the 
attendant servitors, without producing 
the slightest change of countenance or 
other effect perceptible; after which, 
making again a low reverence to the 
Vicar, ne demanded bis discharge, to¬ 
gether with a solemn act of recognition 
of his identity. 

* Just at this point of time, however, 
our old friend Monaco, who* by com¬ 
mand of Lorenzo, had been to fetch 
Nepo the soYcerer, and w/STs present in 
the chuych with him, observed that it 
was now time to cotnmence his opera¬ 
tions. Wherettpon Nepo, rushing for¬ 
ward into the midst of the assembly, 
exclaimed in a harsh and discordant 
voice, “ Draw back, draw back, wor- 
.thy gentlefolks, and nutkeway for me, 
that I may present myself before his 
reverence the Vicar, and discover tho 
truth oC this mystery.” Upon hearing 
which exclamation, and beholding the 
Strange appearance of him who utter¬ 
ed it—(woo was a man large of sta- 
tiN|$and strong-built, of complexion 
olive-brown, with a bald head, a lean 
and meagre countenance, a black beard 
reaching to his girdle, and habited in 
rude and fantastic clothing)—all pre¬ 
sent were filled with.amazement and 
terror, and. mode way for him with¬ 
out hesitation; who straightway ad¬ 
vanced to tho Vicar, and proclaimed 
aloud in the words following; “ To 
the end that tho truth may be made 
manifest, know ye that Master Ma¬ 
nente, who is here present, never de¬ 
parted hence; and that all which has 
happened to him has failed out by 
force of magical art, by virtue of de¬ 
moniacal agency, and by the immedi¬ 
ate contrivance of me, Nepo of Gala- 
trona, who am able to command the 
detfila that they do wliut and when it 
pleases me. It was. I, therefore, who 
caused him, whi^ lying asleep in the 
place of San Martino, to bo transport¬ 
ed by demons into an enchanted pa¬ 
lace, where, in the manner that he has 
already explained to you, I held him 
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in close confinement, until, one morn- ■ vault in which they were given to un- 
ing at day-break, l ordered him to be derstand that the reputed- corpse had 
thence again conveyed to the forest of been buried. 

La Vernia, and there left him. It That same morning Monaco, by the 
was I, who caused one of my familiar commandof the Magniftoo, had brought 
spirits to assume his corporeal like- from the tower of Careggi a Oock-pi- 
ncss, and make it appear that he had geon, of colour as black as pitch, the 
died of the plague ; and who Anally strongest and best flying bird ever wit- 
suffered himself to lie buried instead nessed, and which knew so well how 
of him; from whence all these extra- fo find, its own pigeon-house, that it 
ordinary events have since proceeded, had more than once returned to it from 
All these things have I done in scorn Arezzo, and even from Pisa. This 
of Master Manente, and in revenge for bird he had, u nw en of anybody, con- 
an injury once inflicted on me by his ceiled within tlfl$ault, which he at- 
father, in the PieveSan Stefano, which terwards closed up again so carefully, 
he inhabited; which injury I was ne- that it seemed,as if it had never been 
ver Able to return upon him who hefll opened for the last ten years; in$o L 
committed it, by reason of a breviary much that the before-mentioned Sa- 
which he always carried about him srtstan found himself obliged to have 
next his heart, in which breviary was recourse to his spade and mattock to 
inscribed the prayer of Saint Cypriarf. enable him to remove the earth, "and 
And now that ye may all know the lift the stone from its place ; which he 
truth ef .t^ese words I speak to you, had no sooner accomplished, than, to 
go ye, and open the vault where the the astonishment and dismay of all ■ 
pretended physician was buried; and present, this black pigeon, which had 
if ye do not there behold the most un- till then remained torpid, seeing the 
doubted tokens of that which I have light of the flambeaux, was awakened, 
now delivered to you, hold me for, a and flew out of * the vault, taking its 
liar and a juggler, and sever my head course through the air ih the direction 
from my bjpdy." of Careggi, where, in less than the 

The Vicar, and all present, had lis- eight part of an hour, it recovered its 
tened to this discourse very attentive- home in safety. 0 
ly, while Master Manente, full of in* Tire Sacristan, at sight of this ttnex- 
dignation and terror, looked at his pected occurrence, was so overcome by 
supposed tormentor as if he could terror, that he foil backwards, pulling 
have torn him to pieces, and at the the stone of the.sepulchre after him, 
same time, like one in a dream, the so that he broke his leg in the fall, and 
by-standers, in like manner, not bjllbg was laid up for many days and weeks 
able to take their eyes off from him. ih consequence of the accident. The 
Whereupon the Vicar, desirous of put- holy friars, and the greater part of the 
ting an end to this strange adventure, attendant multiuse, ran back in the 
laid his commands upon two friars of direction ofSantaMariaMaggiore, cry- 
Santa Croce, and two of Saint Mark’s, ing out, “A miracle! a miracle!" Some 
that they should go forthwith and ex- declared that there had issued forth 
amine the vault in question ; who, from the tomb a spirit, in likeness of 
having accordingly set themselves in a squirrel, but with wings. Others af- 
motion, were followed by many other firmed, that it was a fiery flying dra- 
friars and priests, regular as well as se- gon ; while others, again, would have 
cular, in great abundance. Nepo re- it, that it was a devil converted into a' 
mained during this time in the church, bat. The greater part, however, agreeg, 
in company with the Vicar and with that it was a little sucking dremon ; 
Master Manente, who, more and move and*ihere were not wanting those who 
alarmed the longer lie staid with them, were certain that they had seen its 
were now afraid to look him in the horns and its cloven feet. The Vicar, 
face, their minds misgiving them that and those who remained with him in 
he was either another Simon Magus, the church, were fully occupied with , 
or at least a new Malagigi. »In tht^ *he various reports of those who came 
meantime the deputed friars, with crowding back to them from without; 
those who accompanied them, had and'Ntpo, availing himself of this 
reached the cemetery of Santa Maria confusion, and secretly favoured by 
Novella, where they sent for the Sa- Monaco and Lorenzo's servants, slij'- 
cristan, and caused him to open the * ped away out of doors, and mounting^ 
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an excellent hack, which be had left 
standing fqr him at n o gt&t distance, 
came back in safety to bis own house, 
in Galationa:, almost before his absence 
had been discovered. 

No sooner, however, had the Vicar 
leisure enough to look round him, 
and perceive the flight of, the sorcer¬ 
er, twin he began'to cry with a loud 
voice, rc Seize'him, seize him, and let 
him lie burned for a witch and con¬ 
juror Bq$ when they were able no¬ 
where to find him, they were all folly 
persuaded' that he hd® disappeared by 
magic. The Vicar then commanded 
that the relics should be taken back to 
the places from whence they had been 
brought; and, having dismissed the 
priests and monks in attendance, re¬ 
turned (accompanied by Master Ma¬ 
nente) to the palace of the Medici. 

Meanwhile, the Magnifies, who had 
been duly apprized of all that passed, 
and made capital sport of it With a feW 
of bis familiar acquaintance, when the 
Vicsjf came up to him, calling, alogd 
for the f -officers of justice to be sent af¬ 
ter Nepo de Galationa, to have him ap¬ 
prehended atubburned for sorcery, said 
to him only, " Most Reverend Vicar, 
let us, in God'? name, proceed coolly in 
this business of Nepo; but what say 
you as to Master Manente ?"—“ 1 say, 
verily,” answered the Vicar, “ that 
there is no longer any maimer of doubt 
but that tlu's is^be very same, and that 
he never changed this life for another." 
—" That being the case,” rejoined the 
Magniflco, “ I am now prepared to pass 
sentence, to the end that these unfor¬ 
tunate litigants ma| at length be ex¬ 
tricated from thi? web of entangle¬ 
ments." So saying, he sent for the 
brother goldsmiths, (who came, al¬ 
though very reluctantly, seeing how 
matterswere likely to go against them,) 
and insisted on their forthwith em¬ 
bracing the long-lost Manente; after 
•which he gave judgment to the ef¬ 
fect following,*(viz.) That for the re- 
nfainder of that day Michel Angelo 
should remain in possession, foyvthe 
purpose of packing up all thb goods 
ami chattels which he had brought 
with him into the house pf the physi¬ 
cian : that Monna Brigida, with only 
%ur shifts, 1 besides tier gown and pet-* 
ticoat, should withdrew to the house 
of her brother Niceqjajo, and there re¬ 
main till she was brought to bed: that 
after that event had taken place, it 
^should be in jhe option of Michel An- < 


gelo to take charge of the infant, and, 
in case of his refusal, the physician 
might adopt him; or, if neither, then 
that it should be sent to the Intiocents: 
that'the expenses of her confinement 
should be entirely defrayed by Michel 
Angelo: that Master Manente should, 
in the meanwhile, re-enter into pos¬ 
session of his own house, and have his 
son restored to him; and that, at the 
end of the term of her confimftnent, 
Monna Brigida should return to live 
with him, and he be compelled to re¬ 
ceive her back again, for better or worse, 
as if nothing had happened to disturb 
their conjugal felicity. 

‘This was applauded by all present 
as a most righteous judgment; where¬ 
upon the two goldsmiths and the phy¬ 
sician returned their thanks with all 
dtte humility, and forthwith departed, 
In order to give effect to its provisions. 
And so complete was the reconcilia¬ 
tion, when all parties pefPeived that 
it was in vain to think of placing mat¬ 
ters on a different footing, that they 
all supped together with Monna Bri- 
gt<Ja that same evening, in the house 
of Master Manente, Burchiello hearing 
them company. His reverence the Vi¬ 
car was the only person among them 
who did not appear to«bs satisfied, as 
he had set his heart on making a bon¬ 
fire of the conjuror; but I ammo would 
not listen to him, ami answered to all 
his solicitations, that it was much bet¬ 
ter to pursue the affair no farther, and 
that* as for Nepo, it was quite in vain 
to think of taking him, since he could, 
at any time he pleased, render him¬ 
self invisible, or change his figure in¬ 
to that of a serpent, or any other ani¬ 
mal, to the certain discomfiture of 
thosewho attempted it—a power which 
was permittedhim (doubtless) for some 
wise purposes, although such as human 
reason was unable to fathom ; added to 
which, the danger of provoking so great 
an adversary was by no means to be 
overlooked or despised; all which ha¬ 
ving duly considered, his reverence, 
(who was in the main a good-natured, 
easy man, by no means difficult to be 
persuaded), entered at last into all his 
views, and declared himself fully con¬ 
vinced that it was the best and safest 
coursfe to think no more about it. In¬ 
deed, the last Of the reasons assigned 
by Lorenzo iuo«i powerfully effected 
the good Vicur than any of the pre¬ 
ceding; nor coukl he help being appre¬ 
hensive that he had already incurred 
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the chastisement of some grievous ma¬ 
lady by his mere proposal for the ar¬ 
rest of the sorcerer; insomuch that, 
until his dying day, nobody ever heard 
him, from that time forward, so much 
us pronounce the name of Nepo, or 
give the least hint of such a person’s 
existence. 

It is 'unnecessary to say more with 
regarflPto the remaining actors of this 
eventful drama, than that Lorenzo’s 
judgment was punctually carried into 
execution, and that, Monna H rigid a 
having, in due time, given birth to a 
male offspring, the worthy goldsmith 
acknowledged it, and brought it up as 
his own until his death, which hap¬ 
pening about ten years after, the boy 
was then placed in the monastery of 
Santa Maria Novella, and in process 
of time was admitted into that holy 
brotherhood*, where he became distin- 
guisliecT^fe* learning, and a celebrated 
preacher, for his acute reasoningand su¬ 
gared el(K]ucuce known among the peo¬ 
ple by the appellation of Fra Succhiel- 
lo. As’for Master Malientc, lie never 
believed otherwise than in the whdle 
truth of the story fabricated by Nepo 


for the occasion ; and very frequently 
observed, in allusion to it, that the pear 
which the father cats is apt to set on 
edge the teeth of the sob—h i saying which 
passed into a proverb, and has remain¬ 
ed amongst us to the present day. Nor 
wps he at any time, so long as he li¬ 
ved, undeceived on this subject, al¬ 
though not only Burchiello, but Lo¬ 
renzo himself, as well as Monaco, and 
the grooms, very often delighted them¬ 
selves and their friends, by recounting 
the whole history «f this.anost adini- 

S ble of hoaxes. lie was, moreover, so 
orouglily persuaded of the efficacy of 
the prayer of Saint Cyprian, in couiv 
teracting the effects of witchcraft, that 
he not only always carried it about his 
own person, as a preservative, but 
made his llrigida wear it also. And 
(to conclude) the worthy doctor lived 
many years afterwards with his loving 
mate, in all joy and contentedne^, in¬ 
creasing in wealth and in children,' 
and, every year, so long as hig life 
lasted, celebrated the festival of Saint 
Cyprian, whom he adopted for his own 
tutelary saiut, and eves held him in 
the' fflghest* veneration. 


THE UNKNOWN Cl HAVE. 


Man comes into the world lika morning mushrooms, soon thrusting up their heads into 
the air, and conversing with their kindred of the same production, and as soon 
they turn into dust and forgetfulness.—J ehemy Tavloh. 


Who sleeps below ? who sleeps below ?— 

It is a question idle all i— 

Ask of the breezes as they blow, 

Say, do they heed, or near thy call ? 

They murmur in the trees around, 

And mock thy voice, an empty souud! 

A hundred summer suns have shower’d 
Their fostering warmth, and radiance bright; 
A hundred winter storms have lower’d 
With piercing fioods„a»d hu#s of‘bight, 

Since first this remnant of his ral'e * 

Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 

Say, did he come from East,—from West ? 

From Southern climes, or # where the l’olo. 
With frosty sceptre, doth*arrest 
The howliug billows as they roll ? 

Wiihftl what realm of peace or strife, 

Did he first draw the breath of life ? 

• II 
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The Unknown tirvve. 

Was he of high or low degree ? 

Did grandeur smile upon his lot ? 

Or, born to,dark obscurity, 

Dwelt he within some lowly cot, 

And, from his youth to labour wed. 

From toil-strung limbs wrung daily bread ? 

Say, died he ripe, and ftdl of years. 

Bowed down, and bent by hoary eld. 

When sound was silence to his ears; 

And the dim eye-ball sight with-held; 

*J,ikc a ripe apple falling down. 

Unshaken, "raid the orchard brown ; 

When all the friends that bless’d his prime. 

Were vanish’d like a morning dream ; 

Fluck'd one by one by spareless Time, 

And scatter'd in oblivion’s stream; 

Passing awav all silently. 

Like snow-dakes melting in the sea: 

Or, ’mid the summer of his years. 

When round him throng’d his children young, 
When bright eyes gush'd with burning tears. 
And anguish dwelt on every tongue. 

Was he cut off, and left behind 
A widow’d wife, scarce hall-resign’d ? 

• 

Or, 'raid the sftnshidl of his spring, 

Came the swift bolt that dash’d him down ; 
When she, his chosen, blossoming 
In beauty, deem’d him all her own. 

And forward look'd to happier years 
Than ever bless’d their vale of tears ? 

Perhaps lie perish’d for the faith,— • 

One of that persecuted band, 

"Who suffer'd tortures, bonds, and death, 

To free from mental thrall the land. 

And, toiling for the Martyr’s fame, 

Espoused his fate, nor found a name! 

Say, was he one to science blind, 

A groper in Earth’s dungeon dark ?— 

Or one, whose bold aspiring mind 
Did, in the fair creation, mark 
The Maker’s hand, and kept his soul 
Free from this grovelling world's control ? 

• 

Hush, wild surmise!—’tis vain—’tis vain— 

The Summer flowers in baauty blow, 

And sighs the wftul? and floods the rain, 

O’er some old bones that rot below; 

No other record can we trace. 

Of feme or fortune, rank or race"! 

0 _ • 

Then, wliat is life, when rifus we see 
No trace remains of life's career— 

Mortaf! whoe'er thog art, for thee 
A moral lesson-cloweth here; 

Put'fat thou in aught of earth thy trust? 

"Tie doom’d that dostMiall mix with dust. 


CJuly, 
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What doth it matter then, if thus. 

Without a stone, without a name, 

To impotcntly herald us. 

We float not on the breath of fame; 

But, like the dew-drop from the flower. 

Pass, after glittering for an hour. 

• 

Since soul decays not ; freed from earth. 

And earthly coils, it bursts away 
Receiving a celestial birth. 

And spurning oif its bonds of clay. 

It soars, and socks another sphere. 

And blooms through Heaven's eternal year! 

Do good; shun evil; live not tliou. 

As if at death thy being died ; 

Nor Error’s syren voice allow 
To draw thy steps from truth aside; 

Look to thy journey's end—the grave! 

And trust in him whose* arm can save. 


* SKETCH OS’ THE REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


TO CHKISTOrilEft NORTH, ESQ. 


Sir, —I beg leave to offer you a sketch of one of the numerous American 
Revolutions, drawn up from authentic sources iff the country itself. I am 
well aware of the indifference, I might almost say disgust, with which 
South American or Mexican politics used to'be received by the public ; and I 
by no means wish you to give this sketch a place, if such be still the ge¬ 
neral feeling. Nevertheless, there are one or two features in the Mexican 
Revolution which distinguish it from all those of Chili, Peru, &c. First, 
the circumstance of the change having been brought about principally by Spa¬ 
nish officers, and eventually receiving its confirmation at die bands of a Spanish 
Viceroy of high character, and who either acted from the most culpable weak- 






Secondly, there having been little or no bloodshed, nor any confiscations of pro- 

n , nor any arrests, nor any*extcnsive enthusiasm on cither side—and, fiual- 
ic singular mixture of moderation and ambition in the Chief, who cer¬ 
tainly wished to possess kingly authority ; but who, throughout, conducted 
himself with so much temper and forbearance, and shewed so much real good¬ 
ness and kindness, and was always so much more ready to forgive bis political 
enemies than to crush them, that it is difficult to view him as a common 


usurper. 

1 have many thanks to return you for the gratification your Magazine af¬ 
forded me in tnose distant regions, for I was sure to .find it in all those places* 
where the dawning light of knowledge was beginning to appear.* 

Your moot obedient Servant, 




Viator. 


About the middle of 1820, accounts by their own feelingson the subject, re- 
were received in Mexico of the revo- solved to resist, if possible, this change, 
lution in Spain, and it was soon made by force of the army under their or- 
known that orders had Ixjen ,s6nt to ilcrs. The popular sentiment, as may * 
Apodacca, the Viceroy, to proclaim th<? be supposed, was against such a pro- 
Constitution to w^ifh Ferdinand the ject; and the seeds of an extensive re- 
Sevcnth had sworn. But it appears voty were in this*way unconsciously 
that Apodacca, as well as some of the sown by the very persons who, of all 
principal generals, either acting under » others, it may bo supposed, had the 
secret orders from Spain, or prompted in forests of the mother Country most 
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it heart. New levies of trbops wore 
shade in consequence of these determi¬ 
nations on the part of the royalists; 
and the whole country was gradually 
and almost insensibly roused into mili¬ 
tary action. 

The chief Obstacle, as it was thought 
T>y these leaders, to the success of their 
plan, was the presence of Don. N. Ar- 
migo, whose attachment to the cause 
of the ConstitutionWas too well known 
to admit a doubt of his supporting it. 
He was therefore dismissed from the 
command of the military division sta¬ 
tioned between Mexico and Acapulco.; 
and in his place was appointed Don 
Augustin Iturbide, an officer who, on 
the occasion of an insurrection some 
years ago, had shown himself a steady 
adherent to the interests of the King, 
although a native of the country. There 
is also reason to suspect that he was a 
party*to the secret projects alluded to 
above; and that, when he left Mexico 
in February 1801, he was implicitly 
confided in by the Viceroy and his as¬ 
sociates. It is difficult otherwise to 
conceive, how he should have been in¬ 
trusted at that time with the escort of 
more' than half a million of dollars* 
destined for embarkation at Acapulco. 
And it is not improbable, that, even af¬ 
ter he had seized this money, the Vice¬ 
roy and the Generals were under a be¬ 
lief that he had taken t this step in fur¬ 
therance of their views, since he was 
allowed' to enter the town of Leon with 
his prize, where it is notorious he might 
have been-taken, had not the com¬ 
mander of-another division of troops, 
who was called upon to assist in the 
recapture, declared that he had or¬ 
ders from: General Cruz not to acfhos- 
tilely against Iturbide. Be these sur¬ 
mises true, or otherwise, it i» certain 
that Iturbide', on seizing the money at 
a place called Iguala, about 100 miles 
•from Mexico, commenced the revolu¬ 
tion by publishing a paper, wherein he 
proposed to the Viceroy that a 0ew 
form of government should be esta¬ 
blished, independent Of the *mothcr 
country. 

As this document, which bears the 
title of the “ Flan of Iguala," has been 
•made the foundation of all the subse- t 
quent proceedings of the revolution- 
is Still the text, the spirit and 
principles of which 'direct, or are $iid 
so direht, the councils of the *govern¬ 
ment, it may perhaps prows not unin¬ 
teresting to gtve a sketch of its leading 


It bears date the 04th February, 
1821, the day after Iturbide had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the treasure under 
his escort. 

Article 1st Secures to the country 
the Roman Catholic religion, to the 
entire intolerance of any other. 

3d, Declares New Spain independent 
of Old Spain, or any other courijry. 

3d, Defines the government to be a 
limited monarchy, “ regulated accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of the peculiar con¬ 
stitution adapted to the country.” 

4th, Proposes that the Imperial Crown 
of*Mexico be offered first to Ferdinand 
VII.; and, \n the event of his declining 
it, to several of the princes of that fami¬ 
ly, but specifying that the representa¬ 
tive government of New Spain shall 
have the power eventually to name the 
Kmperor, if these Princes Snail ajsn re¬ 
fuse. Article'dth points tills Out more 
explicitly. 

4th, 6th, and 7th 'Articles relate to 
the details of duties belonging to the 
Provisional Government, which is to 
consist of a Junto and a Regency, till 
the Cortes or Congress be assembled 
at Mexico. 

0th, The government h to be sup¬ 
ported by an army which shall bear 
the name of “ The Army of the Three 
Guarantees.”—These guarantees, it ap¬ 
pears by the 16th article, are, 1st, The 
Religion in its present pure state. 2dly, 
The Independence; and, 3dly, The 
intimate Union of Americans and 
Spaniards in the country. 

lOtli"and llth. Relate to the duties 
of Congress with respect to the form¬ 
ation of a constitution on the princi¬ 
ples of this * f Plan.” 

10th, Declares every inhabitant of 
New Spain a citizen tliereolV-of what¬ 
ever country he be; and renders every 
man eligible to every office, without 
exce ption even of Africans. (Subse¬ 
quently, a modification of this article 
excluded slaves.) 

*13th, Secures persons and property. 

llth. Strong assurances of maintain¬ 
ing, untouched, the privileges and im¬ 
munities of the church. 

14th, Promises not to remove indi- 
viduafls.from their present offices, 

* 16th, (See 9th.) 

17th, 18th, 19/4, and 20th» About 
the formation of the army, and other 
military details. ■ ■ 

« 2lst, Until new laws be framed, 
those of tlic present Spanish const!tu- 

lirtvi fra V*n in Amen 
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22d, Declares treason against the 
independence, to be sccoudonly to ea- 
erilege. 

23d, To the same effect. 

21ih, Points out that the Cortes, or 
Sovereign Congress, is to be a consti¬ 
tuent assembly; to hold its. sessions 
in Mexico, and not in Madrid. 

It rally be remarked, by the way, 
that this plan dexterously weaves into 
its essence the direct and obvious in¬ 
terests of all classes in the communi¬ 
ty, especially of those who have most 
to lose—the clergy and the old Spa¬ 
niards, and who, besides, have by far 
the most extensive moral influence 
over society ; the one by being in pos¬ 
session of nearly all the capital in the 
country, ajtd the other by having gain¬ 
ed, in times past, an influence over menta 
minds, to which, perhaps, there does 
uatjraw cxftt a parallel in the Christian 
worhir'Bat, although this be unques¬ 
tionably the case, yet both these par¬ 
ties, especially ot*late, have been made 
to feel, that their influence, and even 
existence, turn upon opinion alone, 
and they are sufficiently aware that 
they may lose both in a moment. To 
them, therefore, the countenance of 
power was of great consequence, and 
their most immediate interest became 
that of supporting the views of a par¬ 
ty, which, instead of oppressing them, 
as had been the case elsewhere, con¬ 
descended to borrow their support 

Again, by not holding out a vague 
prospect of a representative govern¬ 
ment, but beginning at once by call¬ 
ing the deputies together, and mean¬ 
while naming a junto and a regency, 
—doubts and jealousies were dissipa¬ 
ted, or put to sleep. And yet, if exa¬ 
mined closely, there is, with a show 
of much disinterestedness, a cautious 
looseness of expression in all parts 
of this “ Flan,” which may, and 
probably will, be taken abundant ad¬ 
vantage of by and by. This remark 
applies more particularly to article* 3d. 

In the interim, this “ Plan” answered 
Iturbide a purposes fully, as the flame 
which it had kindled soon spread over 
the whole country. He was also soon 
joined by several of die most jjistin- 


greti, (a >paniaru 4 out married in me 
country,) and by Colonel Bustaman¬ 
te, who brought with him 1000 caval¬ 
ry. On every side the great cities yield- » 
edat once to his forces, or to his persua¬ 


sions. Such also was Iturbide s address, 
that, in every case of conquest, he con¬ 
verted into active friends all those who, 
had been indifferent before ; and he 
seldom failed to gain over to bis cause 
the most powerful of his enemies, and 
at the same time he won the confi¬ 
dence and'CSteera of every one, by his 
invariable moderation. 

While the independent cause was 
thus rapidly advancing, that of the 
Spanish Government was*falling fast 
to pieces. The Viceroy,, who found 
it impossible to stem the torrent* was 
glad to abdicate liis authority at the 
suggestion of the officers, who appear to 
have adopted a similar course to that of 
their countrymen in Peru in the case of 
Pezuela. But his successor, Field-Mar¬ 
shal Novella, could do nothing to re¬ 
store the cause of the King, and Itur¬ 
bide drew his armies closer and closer 
round the capital, with a steady pro- 

! press, and subduing everything before 
dm. At this critical moment Gen. O - 
Donaju arrived from Spain, vested with 
powers to supersede the Viceroy Apo- 
dacea. To bis astonishment he found 
the country he came to govern no long¬ 
er under the orders of his master, but 
raised into an independent state. lie 
bad come alone, without troops, and, 
seeing at a glance that the country was 
irrecoverably lost, on the terms at least 
on which it had been held heretofore, 
he endeavouredio make the best condi¬ 
tions he could for the mother country; 
and, in order to pave the way, issued a 
reclamation to tne inhabitants, which 
readied nothing but liberality and 
hearty congratulations upon their pros¬ 
pect of happiness—a singular docu¬ 
ment to come from such a quarter! 

Iturldde', seeing this disposition on 
the part of O’Donaju to take allthathad 
passed in good part, invited him to a 
conference. They accordingly met at 
Cordova, where a treaty* which hears 
the name of that city,-was signed on 
the 2 Ith of August, 1821. By this 
treaty, O’Donaju recognized the “Plan 
of lgualaand pot only engaged 
to use his influence in conformity 
therewith, but, in order to manifest 
liis sincerity still further, lie actually 


ims^ioutTK ui npuiu to oner iuu wwwh 
to # Ferdinand; ahd, in short, in the 
name of Spain, to make common cause* 
with Iturbide. 

'The ucccssion of such a mau to his 

ft 
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party, circumstanced too as O’Donaju liberty to go, would have felt less de- 
was, became of incalculable import- sirous of remaining, 
ance to Iturbide. It broke down the A rumour, too, was put about at this 

hopes of those, who, up to this mo- time, that the Inquisition might pro- 
ment, had looked for the re-establish- bably be re-established—a prospect 
ment of the ancient order of thingswhich was no less grateful to the hopes 
it justified completely the conduct of of the clergy, than a free export of 
the Spanish residents who hqd in a Bi- specie was to the merchants; and, as 
milar manner yielded to the popular Iturbide himself, at this juncture, con- 
tide and it was very naturally nail- descended to advocate the cause of the 
ed, from the f one end of the country to army, by writing appeals, with his 
the other, as a confirmation of the name at full length, in the public 
justness and solidity of the indepen- prints, in favour of the merits ami 
dent cause. claims of his fellow-soldiers, he dex- 

, The capital was soon persuaded to terously contrived to bring all parties 
yield, in consequence of 0 Donnju’s rc- into the best possible humour with 
presentations, and Iturbide entered it him individually, 
on the 27th of September. On the 18th of May, 1822, he pre- 

At, this important moment O'Do- sented to the Congress two Madrid 
naju died, to the great sorrow of the gnaettes of the 13th and 14th of Fe- 
Spaniards in the country, who had bruary, by which it appeared that the 
calculated much upon his countenance. Cortes of Spain had declared the trctvty 
But iUs difficult to say, whether or of Cordova entered into byTTiJonaju 
not his death Was detrimental to Itur- to be null and void, totally digavow- 
bide’s views. O’Donaju had already ing all his acts, 
done all that was possible to establish This was, undoubtedly, what Itur- 
Iturbide’s immediate objects, partieu- hide' had expected; and the “ Sove- 
larly in preventing disunion ; and it reign Constituent Congress" immedi- 
may be questioned, whether he would ately decided, " that, by the foregoing 
have co-operated so heartily when these declaration of Spain, the Mexican na- 
objects came to take a more personal tion were freed fmm the obligations 
and ambitious direction, and when the of that treaty, as far as Spain was con- 
interests of the Spanish crown were cerned; and tliat, as, by the third ar- 
less and less considered. tide of the treaty, the Constituent 

From that paviod, un to the end of Congress were left at liberty, in such 
March, 1822, Itutbides plans were event, to' name an Emperor, they 
steadily carried forward; the deputies thought .fit, in consequence not only 
' to Congress were gradually drewing of their own opinion, but in concord- 
together from the different provinces, ance witsi the voice of the people, to 
and he had time to collect in his fa- elect Don Augustin de Iturbide' the 
vour the suffrages of the remotest First Constitutional Emperor of the 
towns. The ** tngaranti" colours were Empire of Mexico, on the basis pro- 
worn by all classes ; and by a thousand claimed in the c Plan of Jgualu/ which 
other ingenious manoeuvres the people had already been received throughout 
were gradually taught to associate tlxeir the Empire."' 
present freedom with Iturbide s cele- What has since been the fate of 
brated “ Plan of Iguala, 1 ’ and, thence, Iturbide', I have not had any good 
by an easy transition, to look to him, means of knowing. The public prints 
individually, fbr their future prospe- say that he has been deposed and ill- 
rity. 1 treated. This is very likely, lie uii- 

Tbe Cortes finally met on the 24th dqrtook too much for the force he lmd 
February, and bttfcof their firsf, if not under his command—-and, even if he 
their very first*flit, was, an edict, per- had had one a hundred times greater, 
mining all who chose it, to leave the he was not of a temper to have wield- 
country, and allowing the export of ed it m the despotic manner indispen- 
specie. at a duty of only three and a € sable to, the maintenance of quiet in 
half per cettff, . This good feith, (for so vast a country, 
it had heett long beiorepromised by Ileeent aceounty,.which have arri- 
Itn^ldO gave great confidence to the ved since the above went to press, 
mercantile capitalists, and iprobably state, that Iturbide and his family 
decided many of them to remain in the Jiave been banished to Italy, and that 
country^ who, had ihcy been less fct bis property has been confiscated. 
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AN IDYL ON THE BATTLE. 1 * 

Fists and tup. man I sing, who, in the valleys, of Hampshire, 

Close to the borough of Andover, one fine day of the spring-time, 

Being the twentieth of May, (the day, moreover, was Tuesday,) 
Eighteen hundred and twenty-three, in a fistical combat. 

Beat, in aliardfuJ of round!, Bill Neat, the butcher of Bristol . 

What is the hero’s name ? Indeed, ’tis bootless to mention. » 
Every one knows ’tis Spring—Tom Spring, now Champion of England. 

Full of honours and gout, Tom Cribb surrendered his kingdom. 

And in the Champion’s cup no more he quaffs as the Champion. 

Who is to fill his place ? the anxious nation, inquiring, 

Looks round the ring with a glance of hope and eagerness blended. 
Everywhere would you see deep-drawn and puckcred-up faces. 

Worn by the people in thought on this high and ponderous matter. 
Spain and J5reccc are forgot—they may box it about at their pleasure; 
NTtt“f*‘>st„may brandish Jiis brogue unheard at the Sheriff of Dublin ; 
Canning may give the lie to Brougham, and Brougham be a Christian; 
Hume may be phfling Carlisle, or waging a war upon Cocker; 

Byron may write a poem, and Hazlitt a Liber Amoris; 

Nobody cares a fig for the Balaam of Baron dr Cockney. 

All were absorbed at once in the one profound speculation, 

Who was the man to be the new pugilistical Dympke. 

Neat and the Gasman put up, and the light of Gas was extinguished. 
Woe is my heart for Gas! accursed be the wheel of the waggon 
Which made a tpancake of blood of the head of that elegant fellow, 
lie had no chance with Neat; the fist of that brawny Bristolian 
Laid him in full defeat on the downs of Hungerford prostrate. 

Great was the fame of Bill; the ancient city of Bristol 
^Bristol, the birth-place dear of the Laureate LL.D. Southey— 
Bristol, the birth-place too of Thomas Cribb the ex-Champion]] 

Hailed him with greetings loud; and, boldly declaring him matchless,. 
Challenged the boxing world to try his valour in contest. 


• 1 acknowledge my obligations to the 
learned and elegant reporter of this battle 
for the Fancy Gazette. (Sec No. XVIII. 
p. 400—411.) He has been to me what 
Miss Lee's, Kruitzner was to Lord Byron’s 
Werner; and the careful and judicious cri¬ 
tic will find, that I have, like his Iordshjp, 
a man for whom 1 have a particular esteem, 
copied the very words of my original. I 
give free leave to any critic to contrast the 
Gazette with this Idyllium of mine, print¬ 
ing them, if they choose, in parallel columns, 
and cutting me up as a plagiary. If North 
will give me the room and pay me for it, I 
shall do-it myself most, unmercifully. It is 
a long time since 1 have been sufficiently 
hacked to pieces.—M. 01). 

[Send your Balaam to Sir Richard, if 
you please..—C. N.J 


f “My troth, gin yon chield hod sha¬ 
ved twa inches nearer you, your head, my 
man, would have lookit very like a bluidy 
pun cake . 1 '—Reginald Dalton. 

You see I agree with Southey, a man 
for whom I have a particular esteem, that 
people ought to indicate the most minute^ 
sounds of information., Yet the Doctor is 
not .always so fair—the most splendid pas¬ 
sage in his Roderick is merely a transcript 
of a conversation I had with him on the 
top of one of the Bristol coaches in the year • 
41(14 j and yet I do not recollect that he 
anywhere alludes to the circumstance. In¬ 
deed, he seldom mentions my name in any 
of bis writings. Yet I respect him highly, 
Mid frequently mention him in my works. 

—M.OD. 

* • 
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London replied to the call—the land of the Cockneys, indignant 
At this * yokel attempt to set up a Champion provincial. 

Looked with its great big eyes at Spring, and. Spring understood it. 
Everything soon whs arranged ; the time was fixed for the battle; 

Cash on each side was posted, a cool two hundred of sovereigns; 

And the affair was put beneath the guidance of Jackson. 

I sha'n’t delay my song to say, how some Justices tasteless 
Twice by the felon hand of power prevented the combat. ' 

Vain the attempt as base—as well the clashing of comets 
Would be prevented by them, as the onslaught of pugilist rivals. 

When the great day arrived, big with the glory of Britain, 

Bustle be sure there was, and riding, and running, and racing; 

Nay, for three days before, the roads were wofully crowded; 

All the inns were beset, each bed had a previous engagement; 

So, if you came in late, you were left in a bit of a hobble— 

Either to camp in the street, or sleep on three chairs in the bar-room. 
Chaises, coaches, barouches, taxed carts, tilburies, whiskeys, 

Curricles, sliandry-dans, gigs, tall phaetons, jaunting Cars, waggons. 
Cabriolets, landaus, all sorts of vehicles rolling, . — ** ' 

Four-wheeled, or two-wheeled, drawn by one, two, three, or four horses; 
Steeds of various degrees, high-mettled racer, or hunter, 

Bit of blood, skin-and-boner, pad, hack, mule, jackass, or donkey ; t 
Sniffers on foot in droves, by choice or economy prompted; 

Grumbling Radical, pickpocket Whig, and gentleman Tory, 

Down from ducal rank to the rascally fisher of fogies, J 
Poured from London town to see the wonderftil action. * * • 

Thirty thousand at least were there ; and ladies in numbers 
Rained from their beautiful eyes sweet influence over the buffers. 

Well the grjprad was chosenjP^d quite with the eye of a poet; * 

Close to the field of fight,, the land all rises around it, 

Amphitheatrical wise, in a most judgmatical fashion. 

There had the Johnny-raws of Hants ta'en places at leisure, 

Many an hour before the combatants came to the tum-up. 

We were not idle, be sure, although we waited in patience; 

Drink of all sorts and shapes was kindly provided to cheer us; 

Ales from the famous towns of Burton, Marlboro*, Taunton; 

Porter from lordly Thames, and.beer of various descriptions; 

Brandy of Gallic growth, and rutn from the isle of Jamaica; 

Deady, and heavy wet, blue ruin, max, and Geneva; 

• Hollands that ne’er saw Holland, mum, brown stout, perry, and cyder; 
Spirits in all trays prepared, stark-naked, hot or cold watered; 

Negus, or godlike grog, flip, lambswool, syllabub, rumbo; 

•Toddy, or punch, or shrub, <y thfc muclikung stingo of gin-twist; 

Wines, in proportions less, their radiance intermingling,§ 


* yokel.] —Provincial, 1 opine; but am 
* not sure. If wrong, shall correct in second 
edition; or, at all events, in time for thl 
third—M.Ol). 

+ Jackass, or donkey ,]—I mean the four- 
footed animals. No allusion whatever to 
any he or she Whig—they being biped— 
M.OD. ’ 1 

*15 


. $ Fisher of fogies 1 i, e. pickpocket. A 
foglcVs a handkerchief.—M. Ol). 

• § Their ra-di-ance inter ^mingling. ]—, 
There is a fine spondaic fall. What do 
you think of tlrntf Boctor Carey 't Head 
the line over three times before you answer. 
It must put you in mind of 
—“ Ag-mi-na circum-spcxit.”— Virg, 

M. OD. 
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Flowed like a stream round the ring, refreshing the dry population. 

Glad wae I in my soul, though I missed my national liquor. 

And with a tear in my eye my heart fled back into Ireland. 

*Whisky, my jewel dear, what though I have chosen a dwelling 
Far away, and my throat is now-a-days moistened by Hodges,— 

Drink of my early days, I swear I shall neyer forget thee! 

Hound the ring we sat, the stiff stuff tipsily quaffing. + 

[[Thanks be to thee. Jack Keats; our thanks for the dactyl and spondee; 
Pestleman Jack, whom, according to Shelley, the Quarterly murdered 
With a critique as fell as one of his own patent medicines.]] » 

Gibbons appeared at laBt ; and, with adjutants versed in the business. 
Drove in the stakes and roped them. The hawbuck^ Hottentot Huntsmen 
Felt an objection to be whipped out of the ring by the Gibbons. 

Fight was accordingly shewn, and Bill, afraid of the numbers, , 

Kept his whip ia peace, awaiting the coming of Jackson. 

Soon did his eloquent tongue tip off the blarney among them ; 

And what force could not do, soft talk performed in a jiffy. 

Arm-in-arm with his backer and Belcher, followed by Harmer, 

NeStlw-^moment appeared, and instantly flung down his castor. 

In about ten minutes more, came Spring, attended by Painter; 

Cribb, the illustrious Cribb, however, acted as second. 

Compliments, then, were exchanged, hands shaken, after the fashion 
Of merry England for ever, the beefjeating land of the John Bulls. 

Blue as the arch of Heaven, or the much-loved eyes,of my darling. 

Was the colour of Spring—to the stakes Cribb tied it in person. 

Yellow, like fje^ern stream, when the might of rain has descended. 

Shone forth the kerchief of Neat. Tom Belcher tied it above Spring’s— 

But with a delicate twist, Tom Cribb -reversed the arrangement. 

Putting the blue above. The men then peelgd for the onset. 

Twenty minutes past One F.M.—So far for t^ireface. , v 


Jiounb the 

Spring was a model of manhood. Cliantrey, Canova, or Scoular, jj 
Graved not a finer form ; his muscles firmly were filled up. 

And with elastic vigour played all over his corpus; 

Fine did his deltoid show ; his neck rose towering gently 
Curved from the shoulder broad; his back was liglitsomely dropt in. 
Over his cuticle spread a slightly ruddy suffusion. 

Shewing his excellent state, and the famous care of his trainers ; 
Confidence beamed from his fiice; his eye shone steady in valour. 
Valiantly, too, looked Neat, a truly respectable butcher, * 

But o’er his skin the flush was but in irregular patches: 


* Whisky, my jewel dear , $-r. ]—These 
fine lines are imitated from the Vision of 
Judgment. See the passage beginning, 
“ Bristol, my birth-place dear, what though 
I have chosen a dwelling," &c. &c.— 
M. OIK. 

-j- Tipsily quaffing.y —From a poem 
about Bacchus, written by poor Jack Keats, 
a man for whom I had a particulassesteem. 
I never can read the Quarterly of late, on 
account of the barbarous murder it com- 
Vol. XIV. 


mitted on that promising young man. 
Murray can never come to luck. Indeed, 
since Keats’ death, he has been publishing 
Sardsnapalus, and Cain, and Fleury’s Me¬ 
moirs, Ac. &c. which must give some sa¬ 
tisfaction to the injured shads' of the de¬ 
ceased.*—M. OD. a 

$ WewfcwcA-.]—-Johnny Raw to the last 
degree.—M. OD. 

* H^coaW.j His head of D. Bridges 
ranks with Chantre^^ of Sir W. S<^»tt. 
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Even on bis cheeks, the bloom was scarce the breadth of a dollar. 

Gin, thou wert plainly there! 1 would he had left thee to Hazlitt, 

Ay, or to any one else, all during the process of training! 

Bootless ’tis now to complain—Bill Neat, you were bothered by Daffy! 

Long did they pause ere they hit—much cautious dodging and guarding 
Shewed their respect for each other; four tedious minutes, ere either 
Struck, had elapsed; at last Tom Spring hit out with the left hand. 

So did Bill Neat with the right, but neither blow did the business. 

Neat then made up for offence, and flung out a jolly right-hander. 

Full for the stomach of Spring; but Spring judiciously stopped it. 

Else it had flattened the lad as flat as the flattest of flounders: 

Even as it was, it contused the fleshy part of his fore-arm. 

Neat tried the business again—-’twas now more happily parried. 

Spring, with a smile at the thought of the smash he had given to Bill’s list. 
Put down bis hands for a while, but soon gathered up to the onset: 

Hit and re-hit now passed, but Neat threw off a right-hander 
Meant for certain .effect. The true scientifical manner 
Shewn by William in this was loftily cheered by the audience. 

Thunders of clapping ensued, and the whole ring roared like a hullojJ;,-— 
Neftt grew offensive now, but tbe stop and parry of' Winter 
[[Winter is Spring’s real name, though they call him, for brevity, Tom'Spring - ] 
Punished him stop by step, as Bill drove him into tbe corner. 

“ Now is the time,” cried Belcher, and Bristol waited the triumph. 

But the position of Spring prevented all awkward invasion. 

In-fighting then was tried, tliat came to a dose and a struggle ; 

Under came Billy Neat, as Ajax under Ulysses. t t 

Spring came over him hard—and 3 to 2 was the betting. 

ftajplDr the fpeiftittr. 

Spring slieweS the shmc strong guard, but ever ready for action. 

Neat began to breathe short, when, wap ! came a flushy right-hander. 

Plump on his fore-head, and,.lo! the stream of the claret was flowing, 
•Sanguine as butchers will bleed, not at all like the ichor of angels. 

Out djd lie hit to the right—Spring sprung hack—Neat again tried it. 

But, on the side of the head, he got such a lump of a twister, 

That he was turned quite round, and nearly saluted his mother.t 
Stupid and senseless he looked like a young whig lawyer of Kmbro’— 

(Some little mealy-faccd pup, amaaed with a recent suffusion 
From the uplifted leg of some big boardly bull-dog of Blackwood)— 

Then did the hooting arise, from various people indignant; 

And, in the hubbub loud, " Cross, Cross!” was frequently mentioned. 

This brought Neat to his senses, and straight he took to in-fightiug. 

Bloody hard hits came from Jwtll—’twas*hcad-work chiefly between them: 
Down in the end went Neat, and blue looked the betters of Bristol! 

a&ounb tg»t Chirb. 

Neat tried his hand at hard hitfeng-«-a|id then were the heavy exchanges. 
•But in one counter-hit, his blow was heavier than Tommy’s, 


* Sanguine at halt Item tv III bleed, not at 
ell like tfte ichor of ang < It. J—.' , 

— ■ ■ v Lt From the gash 
A stru.ni of ncctareovs humOUr issuing, 
flowed 


Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may 
< meed. : ”--Mfi.Tov. M. OD- 
+ His mother j i. e. the Barth. This 1 
explain for the groundlings_M, OD. 
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For it sent him away. Bill !NTeat then burst out a-laughing, 

Like the Olympian Gods at Vulcan handing the stingo. 

He followed up his success; and after ringing the changes. 

Planted a terrible lunge on the short-rib department of Thomas. 

Then he gave all his weight to a blow, {tnd floored his opponent, 

Coining down with him himself. On this, a terrible uproar 
Pose from the Men of the West—a shout of jubilant cheering. 

Short is the virion of man! that very round had undone him. 

For, in the counter-hit, he broke a bone in his fore-arm. 

What is the name of the bone?—Well, since you ask me the question, 
j Radius, 'tis called by Cline, a most anatomical surgeon. • 

ftountr tiie fourth. 

a 

Finn was the guard of Spring; Neat worked most anxious to get in— 
Vainly—for Spring baffled all his attempts, just as if he was sparring. 

Sopn he took the offensive, and the woful yokels of Avon 
Heard his fists, right and left,- rap! Sap! on the body of Billy.* 

One—two jobbers, besides, did lie administer flreely; 

AlTtii e-while poor Bill fejt out for the ribs with the left hand; 

Every hit being short, and the right hand quite ineffective: 

Backward and forVard jumped Spring, aid grasping his burly opponent, 
Caught him up from the ground, and fell down fairly npon him. 

Glorious! sublime was the feat, and* there was no saying against it. 

Bristol looked very blank, as blank as the Island of JByron. 

Loud did the Westerns cry, “ Bill, what has become of your right hand ? 
Gemini, man*! My eyes! Hey! Go it! What are you arler?”t 
Betting was & to l.—In fact. Bill Neat was defeated. 

ftottttft* ififtfc xn'tyM jr#. 

Lump wc a couple of rounds, for I'm in a devilish hwntf, 

Being invited to dine at rite Dog and Duck with Pearce Egan. 

Neat was quite stupifled now,$ a mere Phrenological fellow. 

Who, us wc happen to know, cannot tell a man’s head from a turnip. 

All his hits were at random ; on getting a bodier slanting, 

Down he'd have gone for time, but Spring, with the kindest intentions. 

Lent him a merry-go-down, to freshen his way in the tumble. 

Murmurs then were of foul play, as if he had fallen out of fancy 
Without the aid of a hit; but Jackson, unerring as Delphi, 

Stated the fact as it was, and decision dwelt on his dictate. 

As for round the sixth, 'tis hardly worth the relating. 

Neat was pelted about, and knocked down like a cow in the shambles. 

3Hotmb tfo $ebtntfi. 

* » 

Still there was pluck in Bill; Spring feared a customer rummish. 
Cautiously, therefore, he fought and parried the sinister lunges. 


• Heard his Jisls, right and left,'rap! 
rapl on the t body of Billy.] — Imitated* 
from _ 

“• Heard* flic bell froiA flic tower toll! toll t 
in the silence of evening.” 

Southed.— M. OD. 
+ Alter. J—.Bristolian for after .— 

M. 01). 


* Arnere Phrenological fellow, who, as 
wc happen to know, cannot tell a man's 
head from a turnip.] —See the organization 
of that celebrated Swede, Professor Torn- 
hipAson, as developed in those two scientific 
wonts, the Transactions of the Phrenologi- 
* cal JSocicty, and die Noctes Ambrosian®, 
No. VHl.~M.Opt 


» 
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One, however, took place on the right lower ribs of the hero. 

Whereon he sparred for a hit, which he planted with ease and affeetioh. 
Right on the brain-box of Neat, who, though not given to praying. 

Sunk on his marrow-bones straight, in a fashion godly and pious. 

Instantly rose a shout, a riff-raff-ruffianly roaring, 

Hallabulloo immense, a most voluminous volley ; 

Cockneyland crowed like a cock, and the hills gave an echo politely. 

Xtountt anti 

Neat came*up once more, but the fight was over; again he 
Hit with the dexter arm, and felt that he now was defeated. 

Spring in a moment put in a rarastam belly-go fister— 

Down to the pound went Neat, and with him down went the battle. 

'* It is no use,” said Bill ; “ my*arm, do you see me, is injured— 

Therefore I must give in.” He spoke—and, mournfully placing 
On the sore part his hand, he shewed the fracture to Tom Spring. 
Seven-and-thirty minutes it lasted—ten ©f them wasted 
In the first round alone. The glorious news came to London 
Somewhere about eight o'clock ; but still incredulous people 
Held the report as false ,* and, even approaching to midnight. 

Bets were laid on Neat—so much was Spring undervalued. 

Woe was in Bristol town—woe, woe on the Severn and Avon, 

Clifton, the seat of the gay, looked dull a$d awfully gloomy; 

Grief was in Bath the pol|te; a mournful air of dejection 
Reigned o'pr the tables of whist; and mugs, as fair as the morning, 

Looked like the ten of spades, or the face of my Lord Grim-Grizsle.* 

Round the old Redcliff church was held an .aggregate meeting, 
fStormy and sad by fits—where some, with sceptical speeches. 

Doubted the fact of the case—or, cunningly crooking the fingers. 

Made a X in*the open air, affronting the moon-beams; 

Others but shook the head, and jingled the coin in their pockets, 

Cheering themselves with the much-loved sound of the gold for the last time. 
But in the shambles of Bristol, among the butcherly people. 

There was the blackness of sorrow; loud oaths, or sorrowful moaning. 

Rung in the seat of daughter—but slaughter now was suspended; 

Mute was the marrow-bone now, the ancient music of Britain; 

Cleaver, and bloody axe, steel, hand-saw, chopping-block, hatchet. 

Lay in a grim repose ; and the hungry people of Bristol 
Could not the following day get a single joint for their dinner. 

But when the cross was suggested,! the whole black body of butchers 
Raged, like \ troubled sea, with a wild and mutinous uproar. 

Such was the state of the West. Meanwhile Spring travelled to London, 
There to.be hailed as the Cham^on bolc^of merry Old England. 

Neat he saw in bed—his amf was fastened with splinters— 


* Face of my Lord Grim-Grhslr .}— 
An acquaintance of Mr Lanibton’*. who 
cabs hiih the Krl-King. Mark tfiwspoi* 
date again, Dr Carey—M. OD. 

*f- Stormy and rad jiy Jit*.} —See Homer, 
11. I. “ A meeting of Trojans was hfld,” 
says file old fellow, 

-j-ITjuviKa. x. t. X, % 1 


Is not mine something like ?—M. OD— 
[Of Course.—C. N.] 

, < J "the whole Hack body ofbutchert raged, 
like a irtmhlei. tea, with a wild and muti¬ 
nous uproar. ]-4.injit§tcd from »• 

— — u The whole dense body of darkness 
Raged like a troubled sea, with a wild and 
mutinous uproar—Sou they.” 

I quote from membry.—M. OD. 
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And in the heel of his fist Tran nobly inserted some shiners. 

Bill was sulky, however; and still he lustily vaunted, 

That, if his arm had not broke, he must have been hailed as the Champion— 
That can be known, however, to the Fates and Jupiter only. 

Where are the chaffers now, who swore that Spring was no hitter? 

That he could scarce make a dint in a pound or a half-pound of butter ?— 
Melted all fast away, like the butter of which they were speaking. 

Long live the Champion Spring! and may his glorious annals 
Shine in the pages of Egan as bright as the record of Tom Cribb! 

One man more must be fought, howeverArise to the combat, , 

Rise for the Champion’s crown, arise, I say, Joshua Hudson! 

That will be the fight—meanwhile Spring lords the ascendant; “ , 

Therefore huzza for Spring—and I make my bow to the public. 

To-morrow for fresh fights and postures new.'H—M ilton. 

M. OD. 

* , - 

%* It is an undoubted historical fact, that Neat's brotherhood, the butch¬ 
ers of Bristol, betted particularly thick upon him. He must be a rigid moral¬ 
ist, indeed^ who would condemn this. “ Butcherus sura, bntcheriani nihil a me 
aittr-.UTU puto," will bold as truly, ay, and more truly, than the original pas¬ 
sage of the dramatist, which asserted, that all human cares were participated 
in by all human,beings. The butchers, consequently, were severe sufferers; 
one poor flesher bled to the tune of six hundred pounds—an amiable man, 
with an interesting wife and six small children. The green visage of the 
Sheriff was seen in the market; jmd a vast quantity of the implements by 
which the most powerful of cattle fell, fell themselves in tnm under the fatal 
hammer of the auctioneer*. It is not wonderful, under such circumstances, 
that the butchers should shew much sore flesh. Among them it is a general 
belief that Neat did cross it; and accordingly he is not so popular a preacher 
as the Reverend Neddy Irving, by several degrees. Besides, national pride is 
against the belief, that a Herefordshire man, bred in London, should subdue 
the flower of Bristol, the wonder of the western land. Neat, however, is in¬ 
dignant at the idea, and lays the whole circumference of the blame upon his 
broken radius. We happened to be bye in Bristol, when a young gentleman, 
6ix feet two high, of a mild countenance, slightly pitted with the small-pox, 
and considerably blown up with brandy, was coming off a Southampton coach, 
in company with his father, a very decent-looking seventeen-stone old body. 
The father and son were conversing affably about the late event, which has 
brought more ruin on the western empire than any disaster since the days of 
Honorius; and the son, just as he stepped down, remarked gently, “ By —, 
Neat sold the fight.” A man of a certain appearance, with his right arm in 
a ding, was standing by, and asked, with more energy than politesse, “ Who 
the blazes dost thee speak of?"—" Why,” said the youth, “ Neat, who sold 
the fight.” On which the man of the arm, putting forth his sinister bunch of 
fives, saluted the youngster under the ear with a blow that projected him about 
seven feet six indies across the street, deposited him in a place of safety in the ’ 
sink, and sent the blood gushing forth, with the most fluent liberality, from 
mouth, nose, and ears. tf Now,” said the striker, “ I’m Neat; what dost 
thee say to that ?"—" Nothing at all,” repl^d the strikee, “ only that I am 
satisfied.” » ’ 

But forty thousand knock-dowu blows would not satisfy the body-politic of 
the butchers. We were ourself in company with a very interesting and in¬ 
genious person of that tribe, with whom we had much conversation. He is a , 
truly fine and amiable butener/who lost* Quantity of cash on the fight. 
He vented liis indignation sadly against Bill Neat, and his wrath would not 
be appeased. He,ventured to suggest, that Bill’s arm being broken, quite did 
up all his chance; and hinted, that, in fact* he had no cnance even without 
the smash of his bone. In truth, we may as well at once tell the reader, that 
we look upon Spring as the better nun—tardy to be sure, something like a 
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British reviewer, hut still of guard impenetrable, great coolness, great courage, 
and great science. Neat is a man more of genius than cultivation—in ruf- 
fianing superb, in skill defective. Now, as we know that they are men of equal 
weight, or that the difference, if any, is for Spring, he being 3 pounds 
heavier, and that lie has the advantage of being a nicer height, viz. 6 feet 
114 inches, while Neat is 6 feet 1 inch, we say that no ruffianosity can ever 
beat science under such circumstances. This we Stated with our utmost elo¬ 
quence to our friend the butcher, biit iu vain. He had a preconceived theory 
that Neat could beat, and 1 would not, which no facts could conquer. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, our friend, the feller of oxen, is a man of genius ; for lie 
wrote a song in the height of his indignation, of which he kindly gave us a 
copy, on condition that we should keep it a secret. We therefore commit it 
in confidence to osyr readers 

Lament of a big Bristol Butcher. 

1 . 

I was as raw as butcher’s meat, 

1 was as green as cabbage. 

When I sported blunt, on Billy Neat, 

The ugiy-looking savage. 


1 was as dull as Bristol stone. 

And as the Severn muddy. 

Or I should have had the humbug know 
Of that big bruiser bloody. 

t 

, 3. 

I was as dull as a chopping-block. 

As stupid as a jaek-sssj 

Or I'd not have laid on such a cock 
One whiff* of my tohaccoee. 

4. 

For budding flower, or leafing tree, 

1 now don’t care a splinter; 

For Spring is a colder thought to me 
Than the bitterest day of Winter. 

5. 

Woe, woe unto the market-place! 

Woe, woe among the cleavers 1 

For sad is every greasy face 
Among Bill Neat’s beHevers. 

6 . 

I’m rooked of notes both small and great 
I’m rooked of every sovereign ; 

So bloody curses on Bill Neat, 

Whatever king may govern! 

. ** 

We do not hesitate to say, that the author of these verses is a poet, and are 
not without a hope, that the same age, which saw raised from humble degree 
to the heights, or at least declivities, of Parnassus, such souls as those of our 
own, our dear friend Hogg the Shepherd of Ettr^ck, or, to leave him out of 
the question, of Clare the ledger, tCwnningham the mason, Blomfieldjhe 
herd, Kcates the apothecary, and Mrs Yeardfcy the milkwoman, will also have 
the happiness of witnessing the rise and progress of the Author of this La¬ 
ment, Humphry Iiuggins, fixe butcher. 

Quod Tester, 

" t 


M. OD. 
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ON THE GORMANDIZING SCHOOL OP ELOQUENCE. 

NO. I. 

MR D. ABERCROMBT. ' 


• An empty head and an empty sto¬ 
mach, when found united, as they of¬ 
ten arc/ in one and the same indivi¬ 
dual, incapacitate their owner for any 
great mental or corporeal exertion/ 
But take your man, and cram him 
with turtle soup, roast-beef, and cran¬ 
berry-tarts, and however Nature may 
abhor the vacuum in his unfurnished 
upper story, she is so pleased with the 
repletion of his victualling-office, that 
she makes the belly perform the work 
of the brain, and dews what is in a 
man after three finished and regular 
courses of education. Look along a 
huge public dinner, eaten either in 
tile cause of Freedom or the Fine Arts, 
and you will observe how ideas seem 
to be rising up from the very pits of 
their stomachs, into the countenances 
of the friends of the human race. In 
all probability, every gentleman pre¬ 
sent has a ninny at either elbow; but 
that is of no earthly consequence; the 
dinner does its duty; the cook makes 
every cub a Canning; and the speaker 
on spare diet, what is he when brought 
into rivalry with some glutton of the 
Gormandizing School, inspired by a 
peek of green peas, and ballasted with 
beef 8s. per stone, sinking offals ? 

We intend giving a monthly report 
of such dinners; and without farther 
preamble, begin with that of the Scot¬ 
tish Club, Liverpool, devoured tipon 
the 18th of June, a. ». 1823. The 
Members of the Club, (so we are in¬ 
formed by our friend Mr Merrit’s 
excellent paper, the Advertiser,) met 
in the Castle Inn, Lord-Street, many 
of them in u splendid Highland dress¬ 
es.” “ The sonsy face of Scotland's 
favourite dish, the hae/ris, graced the 
festive board,” Sic. Of this most hi¬ 
deous and indecent dish, Burns, who 
did nonstick at trifles, said, “ Thy 
hurdieS like twa distent hillsand 
when people sit down to dine with 
their own hurdics bare, nothing bet¬ 
ter can be expected from them, .than 
to place a pair upon the table, and to 
aver that they “ grace the festive 
board.”' But we"solemnly protest 
against the doctrine that holdshaggis 
to be the national ami characteristic 
diet of Scotland. What may have 


been the'case long ago, that is to say, 
mid-way between the Flood and the 
Union of tnc two kingdoms, we cannot 
tell, never having beep, addicted to ar- 
chaiological researches. But this we 
will say, that no Highlander ever ate 
a haggis in a kilt upon a hill of hea¬ 
ther, and that if such a thing were to 
be found lying in a glen, no untravel¬ 
led Highlander would be able to swear 
conscientiously upon the Bible, whe¬ 
ther it belonged to the vegetable king¬ 
dom, was a pair of bellows, or a new¬ 
ly-imported bag-pipe. In all like¬ 
lihood he would, with that curiosity 
natural to all savages, stick his dirk 
into Us hurdies; and being generally 
in a state of hunger, he would begin 
with tasting, andiSnish with devour¬ 
ing the contents thereof. But still be 
would not believe it to be indigenous ; 
nor, in after life, during his sojourn in 
, Liverpool, or any other remote town, 
would he devoutly bow down to it, 
and worship it as the idol of one of his 
country’s gods. Into the history of 
(he haggis, we have not time this 
month to inquire, nor do we know at 

S resent whether it originally was the 
ish of a free pfeople "or a nation of 
slaves. But, however like its " hur¬ 
dles^ may be to “ distant hills,” the 
Highlanders have had no opportunity 
in their own country of raaldug the 
comparison ; and once more we enter 
our protest against this attempt to at¬ 
tribute a Celtic origiu to the “ great 
chieftain of the pudding race,” whose 
name and lineage, smell and sound, 
are exceedingly Gothic. 

However, be the history of the hag¬ 
gis what it may, there can be no 
doubt that Mr I). Abererombv must 
have lubricated the coats of his sto¬ 
mach with it most assiduously, before 
he cowld .discharge the following ora¬ 
tion. ** The Bulwark of Liberty, and 
the Foe of Despotism, a Free Press,” 
having been drunk, the Gormandizer, 
No. L, arose, and thus vivavoeed the 
j Chair - 

“ Mu Chairman, 

44 paving been connected with the press 
from my earliest years, and emboldened 
j>y the toast which you have just now drunk, 
I anrinduced to obtrude myself upon your, 
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attention for a few moment*; not, indeed, 
for the purpose of shewing the astonishing 
effects which have been produced upon the 
moral, the religious, and the political 
world, by that most powerful engine, the 
press; nor to point out the benefits which 
mankind have derived from the Use of it, 
or die evils of which it has been produc¬ 
tive, (all of which would be quite foreign 
to the occasion of our present meeting) but 
to advert very briefly to the objects which 
the member^,of the Scottish Club had in 
view at its establishment—Before doing 
so, however, permit me to mention, en 
pastaht, that this day, on which we cele. 
prate, for the first time, the establishment 
of the Scottish Club in this town, is the 
anniversary of an event which will ever be 
memorable in the annals of this country, a 
period on which history will long dwell 
with delight, and the anniversary of which 
will furnish to ages yet unborn die theme 
of many a noble story. Need I state, that 
I allude to the glorious battle of Waterloo ? 
Tin*; event is of so very recent date, and the 
particulars are so very familiar to all of you, 
that I should unnecflbarily occupy your 
time by entering into any detail of the gal¬ 
lant feats performed by the heroes of Bri¬ 
tain on that glorious day. Suffice it to say, 
that never on any former fifth! of glory, 
distinguished as they have been for deeds 
of arms, did the bravery of the sons of St 
George shine forth with greater lustre; ne¬ 
ver did the lads of Erm display more of 
their native heroism, than they that day 
shewed in supporting the reputation of 
their General, himself the child of their 
own dear * isle of the oceanand never 
were more noble deeds of daring performed 
by any than were that day displayed by our 
gallant countrymen, the bold aud hardy 
sons of the North—. 

* Lads who cry onward, But never cry parley,— 
Bold Scottish lads, with their bannocks ot bar. 
ley.'" 

What a glorious exordium ?—and how 
redolent of haggis and heather, duck¬ 
ling and sage stuffing. Why did the 
godlike man decline shewing the as- 
■ tonishing effects which have been pro¬ 
duced upon She moral, political, and 
religious world, by that most power¬ 
ful engine, the Press ? Why shoujd he 
have thought it foreign to tht phrpose 
of the meeting, not a whit more surely 
than the battle Of Waterloo ? Not a 
soul ate haggis that day, who had any¬ 
thing todo with the great battle, and 
they might just as appropriately have 
swallowed haggis and strutted in kilts 
upon the 1st of ffpril, as on the jL8tb 
of June. Bat we observe, that no 
sooner does a llighlander pot-on a kilt,* 
thim he begins with scratching him¬ 


self into a belief that he dethroned 
Napoleon. Nothing will satisfy him 
but to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Battle of Waterloo, where, however 
great the itch of fighting, there was 
less butter than brimstone, and where 
the few hundred Highlanders that 
were not killed at Quatre Bras, were 
desjpatched like so many haggises, and 
left with their hurdies to fatten the 
soil of the ungrateful Netherlands. 
What better is all this vapouring about 
a day of blood, than the imitative 
cock-a-doodle-dooing of schoolboys, 
who have chanced to see two game¬ 
cocks slaying each other, and who keep 
flapping their arms as if they were 
themselves the combatants, ana all so 
many bloody-heeled Ginger-Piles ? 

-■ But Mr D. Abercromby now leaves 
the ensanguined field of Waterloo, 
and tells the Scottish Club why they 
are all met together, which, we pre¬ 
sume, but for his well-timed informa¬ 
tion, would have remained a secret 
even from themselves. 

“ The objects for which the Scottish 
Cfub was instituted, are such as to com¬ 
mend themselves to the judgment of every 
man Acquainted with tbem, and to do equal 
credit to the head and the heart of him who 
proposed its agtablibhineiH, and to you who 
nave matured and brought it to its present 
high state of respectability and usefulness. 
These objects, I believe, I will be correct 
in saying, are three in number, viz—First, 
and chiefly, the support of the infirm, the 
tick, and the aged amongst yon. Second¬ 
ly, The promotion of that amor patriir 
width is inherent in every man, but which 
is peculiarly characteristic of Scotchmen. 
And; lastly, To preserve from extinction, 
amidst the ever-varying and fantastical fa¬ 
shions of every.day invention, the peculiar 
and national dross of Scotland. Let me 
trespass upon your patience for a few mo¬ 
ments, whilst I briefly make a few hastily- 
concocted observations on each of these in 
their order.” 

Here the excellence of his remarks 
proves the fulness of bis stomach. Ha¬ 
ving, in his skilful exordium, declined 
«ny historical exposition of the power 
of the Press over the destinies w man, 
which he felt inwardly would have 
been aneedlesscondiment to that high¬ 
ly-savoured dish, a haggis—with si¬ 
milar judgment, he remarks, “ It 
would ne a waste of time, an insult to 
vour good; sense, to shew, ,by any 
lengthened remarks, the necessity of 
racking provision for infirmity, sick- 
fiess, ana old age/’ He then slides on, 
with an alacrity only possible in a 
U 
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well-dined orator, into the proof of this 
very difficult proposition, and shews, 
as we think, to tne satisfaction of fat 
and lean, the man of strong digestion, 
and the martyr to constipated bowels, 

“ that it is the incumbent duty of 
every man, while in the possession of 
health and strength, to provide, as tar 
as human capacity enables him, w a- 
gainst the ills of life.’* Having gained 
vantage-ground, he then launches 
forth into one of the noblest strains to 
be found in the whole range of our 
gormandizing eloquence. 

** Highly conducive to the attainment 
of these heart-delighted purposes, are an¬ 
nual dinners similar to the present. Their 
effects are to enliven and invigorate the ge f 
ncrous and patriotic sentiments with which 
we are animated, lingaged in the right¬ 
eous cause of benevolence, in fulfilling thfc 
new commandment given by the Divine 
Author of (liristianity, ‘ That you love 
one another,* the pleasures t>f the festive- 
board are refined and consecrated; it sheds 
an almost sanctifyIhg influence over the 
joy-inspiring bowl, ami imparts to our con¬ 
vivial intercourse a charm more than hu¬ 
man.” * 

This is the ne plus ultra —tlieLnnd’s- 
ond—the .Jolm-o’-Groat’s House—the 
Ultima Thule — the Back-o’-Beyond 
—of the oratory of the Haggis-Bag. 

To Mr P. Abercromby, indeed, be¬ 
longs the “ Os raagna sonaturum." 

If he eats as he spouts, (and it should 
be so,) his jawbones must be more 
destructive than any recorded in his¬ 
tory, sacred or profane; and, to use 
liis own words, with a slight and par¬ 
donable alteration, he must " exlubit 
in convivial intercourse a power more 
than human." 

Mr b. Abercromby proceeds to the 
second head of his address, and holds 
forth on the amor patriot of Scotch¬ 
men. The promotion of this principle 
is the second great object of the Liver¬ 
pool Scottish Club, although it seems 
to us that is somewhat like carrying 
ouals to Newcastle, “It is,” says Our 
Gormandizer/* inherent in every tnau ; 
but peculiarly characteristic of Scotch¬ 
men.” If so, why club to promote it? 

Hear theijlaggis! 

« Never can a Scotchman cease to love 
the land of his fathers. Wondering on the 
desert sands of Africa, immersed in the* 
wilds of Canada, or trudging beneath the 
burning sun of India, hi* imagination lin¬ 
gers on the hills of his native land, ‘ where 
blooms the Veil heather and thistle sae 
green ;* and, musing on the scenery and 
friendships of youth, he thinks of die time 
Voi.. XIV. 
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when, weary with the toils and the journey 
of life* he shall yet return, and lay his 
bones with those of his kindred. But we 
love, and are proud of our country, because 
it is the land of patriotism, learning, and. 
piety. Can a Caledonian hear the names of 
Wallace and Bruce, and ips breast not 
glow with the love of liberty, or thrill with 
hatred of tyranny? Can he cease to be 
proud that he is a descendant of those brave 
Caledonians who for ages hurled defiance 
from their hills upon the legions of Home, 
and the armies of mighty >ntlhareii.x, and 
preserved their liberty, and independence 
in tlie midst of an enslaved world ? -The 
learned men which onr country has pro¬ 
duced, is also another source of the lovf 
wliich we bear to the land of our nativity. 

A host of historians, poets, philosophers, 
legislators, Ate., might here be mentioned, 
but with tlie names of these, every gentle¬ 
man present is familiar. Above all, the 
piety and good conduct of our countrymen 
is calculated, in an eminont degree, to ren¬ 
der us proud of the land of our birthr«nnd 
to make us in love with the place where 
the establishment of parochial teachers* 
and the zealous and faithful labours of 
our ministers, have, under God, produced 
such happy and pleasant effects.” 

Mr D. Abercromby has now been 
hard at it, tooth and nail, snuff and 
snifter, bubble and squeak, for about 
a quarter of au hour, or twenty mi¬ 
nutes, and yet he is fresh as a two- 
year-old, and without a symptom of 
closing his potato-trap. It is now, we 
shall suppose, abaut ted o'clock in the 
evening, and each member has finish¬ 
ed his mutchkinofharley-broo. Symp¬ 
toms of yawning are exhibited, and an 
occasional snore calls from the chair¬ 
man the mandate of “ Silence! Si¬ 
lence !” when our Gormandizer ex¬ 
claims—• 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen, for occupying 
so much of your time, and allow me for a 
moment to glance at the third object which 
tlie .Scottish Club ntay be said to have had 
in view at its establishment, namely. To 
preserve from extinction, amidst tlie ever- 
varying and fantastical fashions of every¬ 
day invention, tire peculiar and national 
dresxof Scotland,—die bonnet blue, the 
beltea^ilaid, and kilt and trews o’ tartan 
bomnie. A considerable period has elap¬ 
sed since the government of the timethouglit 
it necessary to treat,.the Highland charac¬ 
ter with peculiar harshness. A law was 
passed, and rigidly enforced, to deprive the 
Highlanders of their anus; and not con¬ 
tent with extracting the lion’s fangs, they 
muf$ aho take his sfefm, It was declared 
penal for the Highlander to appear in hw 
•native dress. Gentlemen, what would an 
Englishman think if«a law were promulga- 
/ K 
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ted, and put in force at the point of the 
bayonet, that he should not presume to ap¬ 
pear, except in the stays and petticoats of 
a woman ? Would he not feel degraded 
and insulted ? And so did our fathers. Is 
it not then astonishing, that, thus debased 
and despised, .their due spirit should flag P 
It was reserved for the illustrious Chatham 
to convert, as it were by magic, these very 
men, who scarce dared to own themselves 
the subjects of their sovereign, into the 
loyal and intrepid defenders of their king 
and country.* And how did be accomplish 
this? How did he louse the slumbering 
spins of the Gael ? Jly associating them 
in kindred bands; by anning them with 
tjitir national weapons; by clothing them 
in their native garb, and by giving them 
a name to be proud of and to fight for. 
And well was he rewarded for this libera¬ 
lity in the loyalty and patriotism of a body 
of men who valued life only as conducive 
to their country’s fame. Cold is the heart 
that does not warm at the sight of the 
Highland taitan. It is your desire to pre¬ 
serve this dress indeed; but it is to pre¬ 
serve also along with it the sentiments and 
recollections of a generous patriotism—to 
cherish the love of country, anil to perpe¬ 
tuate to future ages a remembrance of the 
glories of the Scottish name.’* 

Never vyas the case of Kilt verms 
Breeches so powerfully pleaded before. 
But, pray, sir, do you call breeches the 
dress of a woman, as well as stays and 


petticoats ? The Highlanders were for¬ 
bid wearing kilts, and forced to put on 
breeches. Why the devil should that 
be likened to forcing Englishmen, at 
the point of the bayonet, to wear stays 
and petticoats ? Mr Abercromby must 
have been getting into a state of civi- 
lation. But hear the finale. 

.A If it hnM not been for the distinction 
©fine Highland dress, the name of Scot¬ 
land would not have been heard of as the 
nurse of warriors who fought and triumph¬ 
ed at Maid a, and Egypt, and Waterloo; 
and it is die wish of the Scottish Club to 
fan those sacred fires which shall hereafter 
glow in the hearts of the brave, and the 
free, and the loyal sons of the North, at 
the recollection of Scotland’s heroic deeds, 
find Scotland’s domestic virtues. Such, 
gentlemen, is an imperfect sketch of the 
objects which the Scottish Club have in 
view. 1 ' 

If it had not been for the distinction 
of the Highland dress ! — () l’aTldy 
from Cork, with your coat buttoned 
behind, what do yoa think of that ? 

When Mr D. Abercromby comes to 
Edinburgh, he must favour us with 
his company at Ambrose’s. We, too, 
belong to the Gormandizing School of 
Eloquence, and will speak or eat, him 
for a trifle, giving him five minutes 
start, and &hm to four. 1 


THE TottY* 

Latter I. 


The name of Tory was once ob¬ 
noxious; from its connexion with the 
dangerous and exploded doctrines of 
the Stuarts. But time changes the 
spirit of titles as well as of men. 
Toryism, in 1823, is the representa¬ 
tive of Whiggism in 1688. The tre¬ 
mendous lesson of the French Revo¬ 
lution, has perhaps impressed it with 
• a deeper fear of popular licentious¬ 
ness, and a mare solemn deference for 
the wisdom of our ancient institu¬ 
tions ; it, may feel an inferior jealpusy 
of the throne, from a fuller espefience 
of the check! on its power ; and” a 
keener alarm at innovation in politics 
and religion, from the knowledge that 
it is only preparative to die betrayal 
of both. But in all that made the 
great national service of Whiggism in 
1688, its manly jidherenee to the na¬ 
tional privileges, its honest love of li¬ 
berty, its homage to the supremacy, 
of the Jaws, its vigilance over the ron* 


duct of ministers, its sincere refe¬ 
rence for the Constitution in Church 
and State, Toryism now stands ou 
the same lofty ground with the spirit 
of our glorious Revolution. 

It will be the purpose of this, and 
succeeding letters, to place those truths 
in a clear point of view. The evidence 
shall be taken, not from surmises, nor 
from the suspicious statements of par- 1 
ty, but from the lips of the individuals 
themselves, on those most important 
questions which compel a declaration 
of opinion. The Peninsular war of 
1808 has been the principal test of 
our day. * 

In some previous observations un¬ 
der another head, I have detailed the 
‘language of the Leader of Opposition, 
Lora Grey, and proved him., out of 
his own mouth, ro have been altoge¬ 
ther incompetent to guide' the public 
mind on that momentous question. I 
have shewn this chief of Whiggism to 
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have adopted views, not merely tinged 
with the ordinary weakness of human 
judgment, but degraded by utter igno- 
, ranee of the subject, by a weak preju¬ 
dice against all tltat belonged to a 
manly policy, by an absurd homage 
for the enemy, and by a miserable 
powerlessness of feeling with the feel¬ 
ings of Kngland. With Whiggisjmgt 
tlie head of affairs, the great Spamsh 
Insurrection would have been extin¬ 
guished in its own blood, the Conti¬ 
nent in chains to this hour, and France, 
under the Napoleon dynasty, the terror 
and the tyrant of Europe. If we had 
peace, it would have been purchased 
by some wretched humiliation, and it 
would have been only a hollow truce 
preparatory to a war of extermina¬ 
tion. If we had war, it would have 
been a lingering and hopeless struggle 
against power accumulating day by 
tlay ; war without energy and with¬ 
out end; reluctant, fearful, success¬ 
less, and desperate. Or, if we are to 
believe that no man born on the soil 
of England could thus abuse her 
cause, what is the alternative? We 
must decide that the Whigs, in their 
bitter reprobation of our Peninsular 
policy, were totally insincere; that 
they inwardly "honoured*what they 
puhlicly abjured ; and that their lan¬ 
guage was only one of the miser¬ 
able artifices of party, eager to attract 
partisans, and, for the sake of a few 
contemptible votes, to vilify the name, 
and hazard the fates of their country. 

In memorable contrast to those dis¬ 
astrous expositions, I shall give some 
extracts from the sentiments of the 
present head of the administration; a 
man whoso integrity, public spirit, 
and knowledge of government, are 
honoured beyond panegyric, in the re¬ 
spect and confidence of the nation. 
In the year 1808, on the first break¬ 
ing out of the Spanish Insurrection, 
when the prospects and power of 
Spain were yet all uncertainty, and 
France was sitting on the height of a 
dominion which seemed to defy all re¬ 
sistance and all casualty. Lord Liver¬ 
pool thus threw down the pledge which 
he and his fellow-ministers have since 
so splendidly redeemed. 

“ With respect to Spain, the people * 
of that country had manifested.a spirit' 1 
and determination *td resist the at¬ 
tempts of their invaders, which would 
have done honour to the most glorious 
period of their history, and which. 


S erbaps, were not to be expected un- 
er the pressure of such formidable 
difficulties. Such a scene every man 
in the House, every man in the coun¬ 
try, must hail with the liveliest satis¬ 
faction; and what every generous heart 
must wish should be done in support 
of so glcripus a cause, his Majesty t 
Ministers would feel it their duty to do. 
With regard to wliat information they 
bad received of tho designs or thehopes 
of those brave and resoluti»men, who, 
in defence of their country's independ¬ 
ence, were exposing themselves to 
everything which a powerful and san¬ 
guinary tyrant could devise or inflict* 
it could not be expected that he should 
now unfold it. Ilis Majesty’s Mini¬ 
sters were fully sensible of die ex¬ 
treme importance of this event, and 
he trusted they would be found to act 
accordingly.”— Debate of January 30, 
1808. 

I give this fragment as an evidence 
of the early decisiveness of Admini¬ 
stration. While those who had inso¬ 
lently and exclusively assumed the 
name of friends of' freedom, were fee¬ 
bly retracting, or culpably resisting, 
the English Cabinet, with a boldness and 
sagacity that do them matchlcsshonour, 
took up the cause of liberty, bound 
themselves at once to the Spanish cause, 
and, on the strength of their fidelity 
to that cause, demanded to be tried 
before the nation*. The trials of this 
fidelity must not be forgotten. The 
Spanish cause was, after the first burst 
of triumph, uniformly disastrous. In 
two years from the French Invasion, 
the whole military force of Spain was 
annihilated; her armies and generals 
had been trampled like dust under the 
heels of France, her civil government 
was in the hands of Napoleon, her 
revenue was gone, her colonies were 
in revolt; a French army, greater than 
the greatest that had broken down . 
martial Germany, had flooded indo¬ 
lent, unwarlike Spain. The roots of 
regular resistance had been burnt up. 
The powers of popular resistance were 
unknown. But the honourable deci¬ 
sion of England had been taken; and 
while Opposition hung their ominous 
heads over the ruin, and almost tri- * 
utnphed in it as a proof of their pro¬ 
phecy. Ministers renewed their pledge 
to Spain, and maotnlly foresaw her 
vietdry. ’ 

t In Lord Liverpool’s speech, in tho 
commencement of 1809, this senti- 
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ment is expressed with the feeling 
and dignity of a leader of national 
council. 

“ All that they were now called 
upon to do., was to record a public 
avowal of their determination not to 
desert that cause, which the govern¬ 
ment and the country had espoused, 
and that they would not be so far dis¬ 
mayed by, those reverses which had 
been experienced, and which were 
from the beginning to be expected, as 
to renounce that system of support to 
which both his Majesty and the na¬ 
tion were most solemnly pledged, and 
ki which it was, in consequence of these 
reverses , even become a more sacred 
duty to persevere.” 

ilis Lordship's reasoning upon those 
disheartening results of the first Spa¬ 
nish campaigns; is eminently British. 
Where Opposition found the ruin of 
the,. Peninsular cause, he finds its 
strength, and invigorates his principle 
by an appeal to the recollections bf 
ail those glorious struggles, in which 
the spirit of nations persevered and 
triumphed against oppression. 

“ Those wno inferred that tho cause 
was desperate, from those disasters 
which had already happened, reasoned 
upon a most contracted aud imperfect 
view of the relative situation of the 
parties engaged in the contest. He en¬ 
treated those who were inclined to de¬ 
spond, to consult th£ records of histo¬ 
ry, and to review those instances of 
nations, who had been compelled to 
struggle for their independence in cir¬ 
cumstances similar to those in which 
the Spaniards were now placed. There 
it would he found, that natrons, often 
maintaining the Struggle for ten or 
twenty years, in the course of which 
they had been almost uniformly worst¬ 
ed in battle, had eventually succeeded, 
in spite of the triumphs of their adver- 
. saries, in securing the object for which 
they contended, it was difficult to con¬ 
ceive any situation which would war¬ 
rant better hopes of ultimate success 
than that of Spain at this day-* The 
people were unanimous in their resist¬ 
ance to the invader ; and it was the 
only instance since the French revolu¬ 
tion, in which a whole people had ta¬ 
ken up arms in their own defence. < 
The territory of Spain was as large as 
that of France jwithin its ancient li¬ 
mit':, and the country possessedfnany 
local advantages which were extremely 
favourable to its defence—advances, 
* • \ 
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the value of which the Spanish his¬ 
tory ought to teach us duly to appre¬ 
ciate. 

***** 

te The cause, in itself, was most in¬ 
teresting to the best feelings of the hu¬ 
man mind ; it offered the last chance 
of salvation to the continent of Eu- 
rdg$; and, taken in a more contracted 
point of view, our own immediate se¬ 
curity was in some measure involved 
in its fate. He asked, then, if nothing 
was to be risked in support of a gene¬ 
rous ally ? if nothing was to be risked 
for the re-establishment of the general 
tranquillity ? In fine, if nothing was 
to be risked for our own safety ami in¬ 
dependence ?”—Delate of June 10, 
1809. 

, On the moving of the address in the 
chief debate that took place in 1809, 
Lord Grey had inveighed againstj>4- 
ministratiom* on the ground that they 
had not sufficient reason, in the spirit 
of Spain, for involving England in itsal- 
liance. His Lordship went over the beat¬ 
en trackof "husbanding and preserving 
our resources,” till some great unex¬ 
pected success should excite our libe¬ 
rality. It was ** no sudden ebullition ,” 
(such was this statesman’s conception 
of the rising of Spain,) “ that should 
have leu us to depart from our econo¬ 
my.” His Majesty's Ministers should 
have waited to see a regular and vigor¬ 
ous administration established in Spain, 
as well as a spirit of proper resistance 
in the people, before they assisted the 
nation. Kir, to give the simple interpre¬ 
tation of opposition wisdom, Ministers 
should have seen the Spaniards trium¬ 
phant before they rendered them assist¬ 
ance ; France ought to have been re¬ 
pelled before a British trigger was pull¬ 
ed ; and the famous proclamation of 
the 16th of December, 1 S(>7, by which 
the nations made common cause, should 
have been postponed till it could huvo 
been published upon the Pyrenees. 
Vet, to do justice to Opposition, it 
should be remembered, that they al¬ 
lowed, “■ if there was a proper spirit in 
the people, assistance should uot be 
wholly withheld.” 1 acknowledge the 
generosity of tills allowance; but when 
I come to ascertain its extent, and find 
Lord Grey protesting against “ lavish- 
* ing the national resources,” or “ send¬ 
ing an army,"* ah the very " acm£ of 
madness,” I delight myself in imagi¬ 
ning the mighty co-operation which 
withholds both nfen and money, and 
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do homage to the liberality of Whig- 
gism. This speech wortnily closed 
with a due bending of the knee before 
Buonaparte. Commencing with con¬ 
tempt of our ally, it suitably closed 
with panegyric of Napoleon. “ He 
hsul all the opposite qualities of Fabius 
and Marcellus he rivalled “ Hanni¬ 
bal in the application of his iimuis, 
and was exempt from his only nralt, 
that of not improving by his past ex- 
jierience.’' To this fervour of praise 
what could lend an additional glow ? 
Lord Grey finds, it in the contrast¬ 
ed rashness, levity, and hazard, of Mi¬ 
nisters. Napoleon “ never enters into 
an enterprizo without a calculation of 
consequences; he never exjmes his for¬ 
tune tn risk, on the desperate chance of 
a ths/nnl possibility of success.” Such 
is Lord Grey’s penetration into cha- 
lycter ; so* shallow, prejudiced, and 
feeble, was his estimates of that great 
military gambler; so little capable was 
this Whig of sefiing human fallibility 
in the bloodiest enemy of human free¬ 
dom. The Marqris Wellesley at once 
pronounced Napoleon to be “ a plan 
prone to great hazards, and sure to be 
ruined by his rashness in the eud." 

Lord Liverpool's answer to Lord 
Grey’s singular speech was worthy of 
the man and of the cause. 

“ The noble Earl (Grey) had cen¬ 
sured his Majesty’s government for 
precipitation, lie had declared it his 
opinion, that they ought to have wait¬ 
ed to ascertain the probability of the 
success of patriotism in Spain, before 
they ottered the Spaniards assistance. 
This was a most extraordinary opi¬ 
nion. What*! when the feeling of re¬ 
sistance and oppression was so strong 
and so general in Spain, would it have 
been honourable to the British cha¬ 
racter, had his Majesty's ministers 
tohl the gallant Spaniards, ‘ We will 
not give you aid, while you are most 
in want of it, while your efforts at 
emancipation are in their infancy; 
hut we will defer our assistance till 
you are in full strength, and need it 
not.’ Had such been the language of 
his Majesty’s ministers, they would 
have indeed deserved the reprobation 
of every man iii the country.”. 

Having thus cleared up the princi¬ 
ple of.the co-operation, he rapidly re¬ 
futes the charge bttrash expectation. 

** His Majesty’s ministers, rn em¬ 
barking in that cause, were not so, 
weak, so improvident, so foolish, as 
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to expect that the first efforts of the 
Spanish people, contending with such 
an enemy, would be crowned with 
unqualified success ; that no discom¬ 
fitures, no disasters, no reverses, would 
retard and embarrass the early and 
crude operations of undisciplined bra¬ 
very, when brought down into the 
open plain to contend with the supe¬ 
rior discipline, the superior strength, 
and the superior generalship, of such a 
power as France. No! Weak as the 
noble Earl mighUsuppose ministers, 
they were not yet guilty Of calculating 
witli certainty upon impossibilities. 
They did not expect that such a cause 
as the cause of Spain, to be fought for 
with such an enemy as the Huler of 
France, could be determined in one 
campaign.” 

He then turns to the proof from 
history, that national resistance con¬ 
tains the sure seeds of triumph. 

“ I cannot feel lukewarm in my 
hope, that the efforts of Spain will be 
crowned with ultimate success. When 
your lordships consider the great po¬ 
pular revolutions that have occurred, 
have they •ultimately succeeded with¬ 
out great vicissitudes ? Switzerland 
and Holland are instances of this; 
but, above all, America. In that fatal 
contest with America, we had gained 
every battle, we had taken every town 
which we had besieged, until the cap¬ 
ture of General Burgoyne, and yet the 
Americans ultimate ly succeeded in the 
arduous contest. In the present im¬ 
portant struggle, do not the extent 
and nature of the country afford a hope 
of success? Does not its population 
forbid despair ?” 

He then turns, with brief but vigo¬ 
rous sarcasm, to the pluckless policy 
of the Whig year. 

“ The noble Earl (Grey) concluded 
his speech with a censure on the con¬ 
duct of his Majesty’s ministers. The 
noble Earl may not approve of our 
measures; so neither do 1 approve of 
lug counsels. I do not approve of 
those jtuhUme operations in Egypt, at 
Buenos-Ayres, at Constantinople, and 
other places, that emanated from the 
wisdom of those with whom the noble 
Earl bad been used to act.” * 

* lie then closes with a lofty and 
feeling peroration on the motives of 
British sympathised Spanish resist¬ 
ance. ^ 

“ Upon the whole, 1 have the satis¬ 
faction, in common witli the rest of 
/ i 7 • » 
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his Majesty's government, to reflect, 
that, whatever may be the consequences 
of the struggle in which we are em¬ 
barked, we have not lost the confidence 
of the Spanish people; we know that 
every true Spanish heart beats high 
for this country; we know that, what¬ 
ever may happen, they will not accuse 
us. Submission may be the lot which 
they are fated to endure in the end; 
hut they do not impute to us the cause 
of their misfortunes. They are sen¬ 
sible, that neither the thirst after com¬ 
merce, nor territory, nor security, is to 
be imputed to us in the assistance we 
have afforded to them on this most 
important occasion. Whatever may 
be the result, we have done our duty; 
we have not despaired ; we have per¬ 
severed, and we will do so to the last, 
while there is anything left to contend 
for with a prospect of success.”— De¬ 
late of Apr it ‘21, 1800. 

To this powerful and luminous 
speech—of which I have given but a 
fragment, but of which the whole de¬ 
serves to he studied, and is not less an 
honour to i Is speaker, than an exposition 
of the policy of the war—no reply could 
be made; and Opposition, broken down 
at once by defeats in the legislature, 
and unpopularity with the nation, 
abandoned its resistance for a time. 
New casualties at leugth arrived to its 
succour, and it rose again, to impede 
the interests, ail’d degtade the honour, 
of the empire. 

Why do I insist upon the conduct 
of the Whigs in the peninsular war? 
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Because it was the very crisis of Eu¬ 
rope ; because it was more than a war 
—it was a conflict of the principles of 
freedom with tyranny—a great trial 
of the question of national independ¬ 
ence against universal domination ; 
because such was the palpable and in¬ 
trinsic interest of the contest to Eu¬ 
rope, to England, ancl to freedom, that 
these who could not honour the re¬ 
sistance of Spain, or see its vital con¬ 
nexion with the hope of nations, must 
be either fools or knaves. 

But if our contempt for Whiggism 
could be deepened, what could throw 
it into more cureless ridicule than its 
present clamour for Spanish insurrec¬ 
tion ; a miserable, half-cast descend¬ 
ant of French Jacobinism—rcjR-lled 
by the people, revolting to national 
manners, uncalled-for by the necessi¬ 
ties of the Tountry, «nd, at the sight 
of punishment, flying in despair to the 
remotest corner of Spain ? What can 
be more ridiculous than that charlatan 
Wilson, deported from village to vil¬ 
lage of Portugal, in the midst of po- 
uiar dtegust, and, like a beggar, lashed 
ack to his parish ? What more silly, 
than the attempt to bolster up the 
emaciated fraud of Whig, boasting at 
home, by fetes and fooleries in taverns 
and theatres? The failure of the Spa¬ 
nish ball was ludicrously complete— 
the influence of quadrilles and sylla¬ 
bubs, in sustaining a national war, has 
been found impotent—and the Whigs 
are without resource for revolutions to 
come. 
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No. YU. 

To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Dfae North, 

. Thank you for the Quarterly. I 
have just glanced through it with ra¬ 
ther a hasty eye, and send you, as you 
wish, my opinions concerning it. You 
rather astonish me when you t teUme 
that people are am ami at some of my 
former remarks. You are asked, you 
say, what you mean by abusing the 
Quarterly every now and then, and 
every now and then puffing theF,din> 
burgh. As to the latter, that is mere 
matter of taste. TJte Edinburgh is de¬ 
cidedly going down ; it is hardly aVcn 
in decent company now-a-days, and I 
imagine it #wts whatever circulation 
it retail s, to the desire which all buy¬ 


ers of periodicals feel of continuing 
their sets. Therefore, if a good article, 
a earn avia, nay, a rtiritmima, appears 
in the Edinburgh, it is open to you to 
praise it, without any liar of hurling 
your owu side of the question. You 
nfay say that Jeffrey’s review of Si- 
rnoml, for example, was light, sketchy, 
and pleasant, trifling agreeably, and 
just fit for the calibre of the re¬ 
viewer You may allow that Sydney 
Vimilh can still trim off an article, 
which, if you be in a great hurry, you 
might admit into your Magazine, You 
may confess that Brougham is a good 
sort of scold, whose in temperance to 
his literary superiors amuses you, on 
the same principle that you are amu- 
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set! by the slang of a blackguard yoiny 
it against a gentleman. This, I repeat, 
does no harm. The qualities of these 
gentlemen are admitted by all parties; 
and the smartness of Jeffrey, the buf¬ 
foonery of the parson, the billingsgate 
of Brougham, servo to float the lumber 
of the stottery of Macculloch, and 
filth of ilazlitt. Wo now look 01 % it 
as a sort of fangless viper, whieh we 
allow to crawl about, permitting our¬ 
selves to smile now and then, if any 
of its slimy contortions please the fan¬ 
cy of the moment, knowing that it can 
do no hurt. It is indeed quite helpless 
at present. Look at the articles in the 
last on Slates and Virginius, and other 
crockery-ware. Why, sir, the work 
which talks of such trash, except, l>y a 
sentence or so, to dispose of them for 
ever, is destroyed. 

.Therefore*it is that you may praise 
a good article of the Edinburgh, as I 
said before. When it went forth tri¬ 
umphing and to 'triumph ; when its 
slander and scurrility dealt, death about 
it, it would have been treason to have 
]H>inted out anything good which it 
contained ; it would have been a dere¬ 
liction of duty not to have taken the 
monster by tli£ tyorns, and shewn him 
forth in full brutality, proving that, 
strong as he was in vice, there were 
still giants in the land who could over¬ 
master his evil power. But now, when 
he has neither hoof nor horn, but only 
a ]>air of great long ears to prick up in 
defiance, it is surely an act of Chris¬ 
tian charity, which does not at all in¬ 
terfere with our allegiance to Tory¬ 
ism, to hold forth to admiration the 
good points of the creature. Puff ac¬ 
cordingly, if it so pleases you, any 
good article whieh you may see im¬ 
mersed in the Kcrlxmian bog of Con¬ 
stable's Hcview, without fear. The 
concern is about as low as their old al¬ 
ly Dicky Phillips’s affair, which I am 
told is still published somewhere about 
Fleet-ditch. 

Then, as to finding fault with the. 
Quarterly, it strikes me to be pure im¬ 
pertinence in any of the Quarterly 
people to endeavour to hind you up. 
The principles of that journal I ad¬ 
mire, I love—I mean its political prin¬ 
ciples. But am 1 bound to acknow¬ 
ledge it paramount in literature ?- 
Not I ! llave not I J as'good a right to 
give ah opinion on a book, as such peo¬ 
ple as Milhnan or Whittaker ? In 
truth I have, and shall as liberally ex¬ 
ercise my privilege of findjng fault 


with them, as they do with other win¬ 
ters, if I think them wrong. The great 
ability of many, of most of its articles, 

I not only admit, hut am proud of. I 
think it does honourto our party to have 
such powerful writing engaged in its 
cause ; but, at the same time, I cannot 
shut my eyes to its occasional puffery 
and humbug, by which it sometimes 
betrays that cause. I cannot see why 
the there circumstance of its being 
printed by Mr Murray, shiuld render 
it necessary that ev*y one of Mr Mur¬ 
ray’s hooks, no matter how infamous 
or indecent, should be puffed off, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly ; and, above all, 1 
cannot see why we are to hold our 
tongues, or wink at such conduct. Still 
farther, when I see a Review, profess¬ 
ing to be the organ of Toryism, turn¬ 
ing round on the Lord Chancellor— 
who, if we view him in all his bear¬ 
ings, honour, integrity, knowledge of 
law, impartiality, and talent, must be 
considered to he the greatest man who 
ever sat in Chancery, the very nucleus 
of our principles—abusing him and re¬ 
viling the law of the land, because the 
judge and the law will not allow Mr 
Murray to make money by the sale of 
foul works—works altogether opposed 
to the political and religious views 
which the Review supports, I must 
speak out, if nobody else will, and 
protest that the C^uartcsly does not ut¬ 
ter my sentiments, in ibis instance at 
least. To Murray's using the engine 
in his hands for puffing off the fail 
books which he publishes, I do not 
object. I think, indeed, that it is had • 
taste to do it so touch as he does ; but 
I do most strenuously object to the 
Quarterly’s giving up, in any case, its 
party for the sake of its publisher. 

Without further preface, then. I beg 
leave to remark, that there is too much 
France in this number. Of thirteen 
articles, six arc on French works, whieh • 
is more than needful irf an English 
review, particularly as there have beer, 
so mgny books worth reviewing, pub- 
lished^iinee the last appearance of the 
Quarterly. It strikes me that both 
Edinburgh and Quarterly pay too li¬ 
mited attention to our own literature ; 
that thev are anything but a fair pic¬ 
ture of tile actual state of the writing 
world among us. They are just a 
bundle of Essays on’ clicks apparently 
selected at random, or, at most, with a 
view to serve their booksellers. The 
old*Monthly Revie^v is a much fairer 
record of our cflrtmt literiture ih this 
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respect ; I read its critiques, stupid and 
prosing as they generally arc, with an 
interest not at all derived from them¬ 
selves ; but from my certainly that 
they tell me how the intellect of Eng¬ 
land is at the present moment em¬ 
ployed.* 

hut as my business'in t writing to 
you is not to discuss the beau ideal of 
•a review, but to consider an individual 
Number of one actually existing, I 
shall begin 1 with the beginning. The 
first article is Lavretelle’s History of 
the Constitutional Assembly ; a clever 
paper, iu a proper spirit, by Mr Cro- 
ker, I opine. It is, indeed, excel¬ 
lent throughout, and T quarrel only 
with its concluding paragraph. After 

} >ronouncing a just eulogium on Burke, 
le quotes a character of that great man 
from an old Number of the Edinburgh 
Review that long since had been con¬ 
signed to the pastry-cook. Burke, teste, 
Jeffrey, was a man of no judgment, no 
principles, no firmness, no honesty—he 
was no philosopher, no man of busi¬ 
ness, no orator! There is a critic six 
feet and a half high, for you ! In the 
opinion of the great Jeffrey—the gen¬ 
tleman who actually cun speak to their 
lordships in court, until he comes to a 
• pain in his leg from standing, the only 
period of Jeffrey’s harangues—Burke 
was no speaker. We have here nicely 
balanced orator .Jeffrey versus no- 
prator Burke, and "the Irishman is 
found wanting. So saitli the Prince 
of* Critics and the King of Men, as 
Hazlitt, the gallant of Soulhampton- 
street, Holborn, styles his friend.— 
Burke’s shade may, however, derive 
some consolation from the fact, that 
whe same great and ingenious person 
discovered also that Swift was no wit, 

’ Wordsworth no poet, Pindar unable 
to' write Greek, Addison not worth 
reading, Socrates a scoundrel. Burns 
nothing but a blackguard. In a word, 
that they wefe not to be named in a 
day with Jeffrey the great, the advo¬ 
cate who domineers in the Jury (’ourt, 
and actually writes thirty pagetffhll of 
words at a time for the Edinburgh 
Review. But, to be serious, why did 
0. quote such trash ? Would he turn 
up the pages of the heroes of tl^e 
Dunciad for u character of Pope ? or if 


he did casually come iu contact with 
any such trumpery, would he have 
given himself the trouble of even ex¬ 
pressing disgust ? Of course, he would 
not—lie would merely laugh at the 
poor creature; and yet there never was 
such a fathomless distance between 
Dennis and Pope, as between Jeffrey 
and Burke. 

The ninth and tenth articles, on Ma¬ 
dam Campan’s Marie Antoinette,—the 
Dutchess of Angouleme’s Narrative of 
the Journey to Varetmes,—her Private 
Memoirs of what passed in the Temple, 
—and LouisXVIII.'s Narrative of bis 
Journey , are by the same accomplished 
hand, and in the same spirit, as the first 
article. I think l\, however, rather 
hard on poor Louis, and that your own 
review was much fairer; hutlic doc'sam¬ 
ple justice to the sublime, simple, and 
touching Memoirs of the 4 laugh tei^of 
France. I defy any man of human feel¬ 
ings to read the 473d page of the Quar¬ 
terly, the heart-rertdiiig page which 
gives an account of the sufferings of the 
poor child wholiad themisfortmie to he 
Louis XVII—the poor, dear, innocent, 
unhappy, little creature, in his priva¬ 
tions, lhs terrors, his neglect, his lone¬ 
liness, and his almost, sublime silence 
—without emotion. It proves how 
feet surpasses fiction. No writer would 
have dared to imagine such u charac¬ 
ter as the docile, courteous, obedient 
child, who never spoke again, aftci 
having been forced by monsters in hu¬ 
man shape to sign a deposition agaiust. 
his mother. Well does the Quarterly 
remark, that even tlu: Queen’s own ap- 
eal to the maternal hearts of her 
earers, was not so pathetic, so irresist¬ 
ible a touch as this. 

The Reviewer remarks on these 
things, like a man whose heart is wor¬ 
thy of his genius. Why does Croker 
do nothing of his own ? Surely, sure¬ 
ly he might be the Swift of our time 
if he pleased. 

The second article is on Burton's 
.Rome, with sufficient learning and 
pleasantry to reward its perusal. The 
reviewer talks a little twaddle about 
church ceremonies, fretted vaults, state¬ 
ly columns, &c. which so good a Pres¬ 
byterian as I am cannot swallow, but 
certainly shall not fight about. 


* Good Timot’iy, abuse whom you please, but the Monthly is a very good book—for, 
Istly, it contains first-rate articles every now and then ; and, 2dly, it is less than any pe¬ 
riodical, except nuitfi, under base Bidliopolic influence—C. N. 
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Article third is on Arago’s Voyage tian ami moral maxims, is just the 
Round the World, and a capital cutting proper subject for acts of Parliament, 
up of an empty French coxcomb it is. Whe# we add the precious discovery, 
We may expect, I suppose, a recto- that compulsory assessments will be 
motion from Arago—at least I hope so. rather more equal in their operation 
He is a most superlative jackass. than voluntary contributions, the sum 

The fourth article, on the Poor Laws, of. this conclusive argument in behalf 
is a very superficial and moderate af- of the English Poor Laws is exhaust- 
fair ; but is perhaps quite as well^on ed; and it is upon a foundation thus 
that account ; for there is not a hu- deep and solid, that this wiseacre of 
man being who will now read a grave the Quarterly Review has placed the 
treatise on so unpromising a subject, defence of a system, whicif the wisest 
The evil, as it prevails in England, is men of England haste long pronounced 
confessedly enormous; but the pri- indefensible, and the nation at largfe haB 
vilege of murmuring now done re- felt to be all but intolerable—This 
mains, all classes appearing to gban- weightier controversy is preceded by a 
don exertion as hopeless, under the brief skirmish with our countryman . 
weight of this irremediable calamity. Dr Chalmers, who some years ago took 
The fundamental principle of the up this business of the poor with cha- 
English Poor Laws, viz. that the Le- racteristic enthusiasm—which, it is a 
gislature can by its fiat create unli* pity toobserve, however, so prematurq- 

mited means of subsistence, and an ly evaporated—and although the I)oc- 

unlimited demand for labour; is now tor’s singular hurry and heodlessaess 
universally disowned; but it is easier to appear to have given die Reviewer some 
disavow the principle, than to recal its petty advantages in the detail of die 
practical effects; and the whole subsfe- question, it is by no means so dear as 
quent legislation of the sister kingdom, fie supposes, that the “ answers to 
has been a wretched struggle in detail, these (the Reviewer's) questions must 
to count^act the master-principle of overthrow Dr Chalmers's system." 
misgovemment, which, in the first in- Mark the fairness of the weapons em- 
stance, struck dqwn the moral feeling ployed for this imaginary overthrow, 
of independence. Some of the wisest Dr Chalmers alleges, as a proof of 
and ablest of Englishmen have retired the defects of the existing system for 
from this intractable subject In des- relief of the poor in Glasgow, that, 
pair; but the Reviewer, who is nei~ under it, die assessment was quad- 
ther very wise nor very able, manages rupled from 1801} to 1818; and the 
it with a freedom ana facility which Reviewer rebuts this objection of an 
arc quite decisive of his incapacity, assessment quadrupled during om pe- 
The drift of his argument—although riod, by appealing to an increase of less 
there is much discreet reserve in the than a third of the population during 
expression—is the absolute defence of a different period. Again, the Doctor 
the existing Poor Laws of England as refers to the fact, that the voluntary 
to their principle, coupled with some contributions of his parishioners were 
■hints neither very new nor important * found for three years more than ade- 
as to improvements in the mode of quate to the relief of all the new cases 
their execution. In a strain of rea- of j>aupmsm that occurred, leaving, in 
soning at once original and profound, fact, after aueh relief, a considerable 
we are taught, that to assist the poor; surplus; and the Reviewer disputes ■ 
“ is not only a precept of the Curia- the inference deducible from this fact, 
tian religion, a maxim of moral vir- by stating, that “during the same pe- 
tue, but an instinctive feeling of hu-» riod |he poor-rates were reduced even 
man natureand this being the main in Enf£Land, and by hazarding the ri- 
argnment for compulsory, instead of diculously ignorant assumption, that 
voluntary aid, we are led to infer, the parish of St John’s, Glasgow, is, 
that, in the opinion of this judicious compared with other parishes of the 
writer, the due enforcement of Ghris- qjty, remarkably free of pauperism.* 


• St John’s parish bring in fact inhabited, wstli^few exceptions, CHneople of the very 
lowest rank, and the natural proportion of paupers there about 5 to l*to die most of the 
other parishes of that town. 

Voi. XIV. 
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And it is thus that this heavy cham¬ 
pion of English pauperism demolishes 
the hardy presbyterian declaimer,— 
The Doctor is perhaps not just the man 
whom, except fo/practicai purposes— 
for fervid zeal and assiduous ministra¬ 
tion in the hovels of poverty and v*ce 
—we should select as the champion 
of a great reform in the management 
of the poor;, and the more is tne pity 
that his singular retreat from the 
world shoftld limit for the future his 
contributions to 'this good cause .to 
the 'periodical accumulation of lum¬ 
bering pamphlets, of which we have 
already had more than enough ; hut 
he is not just a person, after sol, to he 
<f overthrown** by any ordinary contri¬ 
butor to the Quarterly Review, nor can 
what he has done he so easily oblitera¬ 
ted as seems to be imagined byan obso¬ 
lete apologist of the English poor-laws. 

Article fifth. Theodore Ducas—a 
common-place review of a common¬ 
place book. 

The sixth articleis such as the Quar¬ 
terly only canfurnish. It is a review of 
Captain F r anklin’s stupendousjourney. 
Mr Barrow brings every'qualification 
desirable for the consideratipn of such 
a work; profound geographical know¬ 
ledge, clear and accurate views of all 
the subjects connected with voyages 
of discovery, and a lucid style and ar¬ 
rangement. Compare his articles with, 
the drossy, mock-scientific, dogmatic^ 
and impertinent mumpings of tneBlue 
and Yellow on the same subject, full 
of ignorance, self-conceit, self-puffery, 
and insolent abuse of other people. 
Compare, in particular, their article 
on die North-West Passage with this 
masterly one. 

Had I not the fear of the criticism 
of the Jury-Courtbcfore my eyes—that 
awful band of reviewers, whose fiat 
decides all literary questions, Hebrew; 
Samaritan, Chaldee and Masoretic, 
Thermometfical and Frigorific, I 
should say, that a more stupidand pre¬ 
sumptuous collection of betises was 
never thrown together by the*rncrest 
smatterer in literature. Head, for in¬ 
stance, Barrow's and Parry’s Remarks 
(p. 106-408) on the Navigation of tin 
Arctic Stws, and then turn to read^if 
you can, the Blue and Yellow's pyet* 
—{mind 1 do ndt say parrot, hut) 
pyet attempt afFvvaggery, thde nau¬ 
seating stuff about the Polar basin, 
Don Qqixote wd Mambrino>helme4. 


In nothing, indeed, as in such articles? 
is the vast superiority of the Quarterly 
over the Edinburgh so clearly dis¬ 
cernible. 

As many idle conjectures concern¬ 
ing the fate of Captain Parry are 
afloat, and many tormenting specula¬ 
tions vented on the tardiness of his 
return, too much publicity cannot he 
given to the fact, that Parry himself 
u calculated upon three summers, and 
only wished, that, if not heard of in 
the beginning of 1824, a vessel with 
provisions might be sent into Behring’s 
Stmts in the autumn of that year.”— 
P. 4Q9. Mr Barrow concludes by re¬ 
marking— 

“ With regard to risk, we apprehend 
none beyond mat to which all navigation 
in the icy seas is liable, and which the long- 
frequented whale-fishery, conducted in ves¬ 
sels not half so Strong, not half so well 
manned, has (proved to, be little more than 
common sea risk. Indeed, with ships as 
. strong as wood and Lon can make them; 
stored with provisions and fuel for nearly 
four years; with a commander excelled by 
none in the various duties of his profes- 
, sion; endued with intellectual faculties of 
the highest order, and full of zfU and ener¬ 
gy tempered with due prudence and discre¬ 
tion ; with experienced,officers, and crews 
of picked seamen;—wW cannot persuade 
ourselves that any reasonable ground of 
alarm for their safety need be entertained."’ 

I hope, and trust not. 

In MrB.’s remarks on the ornaments 
of this book of travels, he pays them 
a well-deserved compliment, but goes 
sadly out of Ids way to abuse what 
he calls * e the greasy daubs of litho¬ 
graphy.” Now, this is unjust to a most 
useful art, which they are daily bring¬ 
ing to more and more perfection. If 
Mr Barrow would just cast his eyes 
ovdr Francis Nicholson’s plates, he 
would, I think, be inclined to retract 
his censilro. 1 Be the defects of litho¬ 
graphy what they may, it at all events 

E ’ves you the picture from the very 
md of the painter ; and I trust the 
. uuworthy jealousy among line engra¬ 
vers, which lias already turned it three 
times out of the country, will not 
again prevail to banish it from us a 
fourth time. To Mr Findcn’s merits 
I readily subscribe; indeed, T should 
be blind if I did not; but'a more com¬ 
plete apropos des batten never occurred 
than in the way*Barrow here brings 
him forward, lie mentions that the 
etchings are finished in line-engraving 
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by Mr Finden, a young and promising of our nature—have been stained and 
artist ; and then, apropos of Mr Fin- sullied by crimes the most atrocious, 
den, an asterisk directs to a note, in by sensualities the most grovelling, 
vrhioii f«*.«» Js “ m- — why did the reviewer choose such a 

gravings oi captain uaity s weicn time for such an observation ? Moore, 
scenery arc beautiful specimens of whose hook he was reviewing, was an 
this branch of the art.” How natu- accoinphshe&Kbolar, a man“initiated 
rally a puff on Welch scenery comes early, and itnfj|ied deeply, in the man- 
in, in a disquisition on a journey to the liness and taste of Grecian literature.” 
Polar Sea I But the whole is explain- Yet he was a whig, and an outcast; a 
ed when we learn that Batty, a very man obliged to fly for having robbed 
worthy fellow, is the reviewer's son- his patron Earl Grosvenor 4.0 an im- 
in-law, and that liis hook does, not mense amount—a rqere model of pe- 
sell so well as it ought! There are culation and ingratitude. No, .sir, 
tricks in a’ trades, Mr North. To there is another book, which alone 
crown the whole, Murray is about truly sooths, purifies, and exalts—a, * 
bringing out another edition of Frank- book that bids ns “ Fear God, and ho- 
lin, to be ornamented not by etchings nour the King," but that, to Mr MoOre s 
—not by line-engravings—not by Mr party, is a sealed volume. Without a 
Finden—but by those very “greasy knowledge of it# contents, the most in¬ 
daubs of lithography" which are scorn- timate acquaintance with the glory and 
«1 by his reyiewer, ami used as a peg grandeur of the all but divine poets of 
to’liang a note-puftatory qpon. Greece, will avail nothing to the puri- 

Moore’s (not Tom, nut Abraham) fication of soul * 

Moore’s Pindar ia the subject of the The eighth article, on the Navigation 
next paper. As I have neither orki- Laws—I feel I am not equal to the 
n&l nor translation by me here in mis subject. It will require a separate and 
rustic sojourn, 1 cannot g f ve an opinion weu-thought-on paper, not such light 
on the merits of the critique * 1 It, ap- sketches as J am here throwing off. 1 
pears too verbal, too fond of cavilling partiqipatein the fears of the reviewer, 
at words, and carping at trifles } but it that we are letting theory go too far. 
is a most readable article. Moore had .1 tremble at meddling with the insti- 
certainly (I jqdge by the specimens tutions of our ancestors, even though 
here given) a fine ear for versification, I Itqvc Mr Ricardo’s assertion that he 
and I have no doubt but that the hook is a wiserman than any of them. Above 
is an accession to our literature. What all, I dread tampering With our right 
could have possessed the .reviewer to arm of strength, the navy. Woe 
conclude his review 1 of the work of to us when we lose the watery waM! 
such a man by such a pjece of class!- Under the old Navigation Laws were 
cal cant as he does. There is no man fostered Russels, and Boscawcits, and 
more truly devoted to classical litera- Rodneys, and St Vincents, and Dun- 
hire than I am—nobody more willing cans, and the mighty glories ol Nel- 
to pay knee tribute to the glorious old son—I will not say that it was alto- 
writers of Greece—nobody more ready gethcr in consequence of these laws— 
to defend against the mean and gro- but if it were, then those who have al- 
velling shopkeeping spirit of innova- tered them have undertaken a teariul 
tion the grand institutions for the responsibility. But I own I am not 
education of the fiower of Englamrs competent to the consideration. I leave 
youth—but as I hate cant in religion it to abler hands, contenting mysrii 
—cant in politics—cant in criticism— with expressing my humble, but va¬ 
cant in taste—so do I detest cant in nest hopes, that the fine-drawn specu- 
these subjects too.* Homer and Pin- latiohg of theorists, will not be allowed 
dar, great and sublime as they are, do to trifle with what Sir Walter Scott 
not of themselves “ sooth, purify, or emphatically and mpst truly calls, the 
exalt” die human heart. Tne might- sheet anchor of the empire, the Bri- 
iest scholars—alas! for the obliquities tish Navy.”* 


Persons who are* taken to sec the very ingenious 1 1 tbographic depart meet o >c 
Admiralty, are generally required to write a few Words to be thrown m orucr M. 
Mbit the process. When Sir Walter visited it, he wrok the above.. The s.tonc i* 1 
carefully preserved. * * V 

- Id 
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The ninth and tenth articles I have fear of contradiction. Do not we all 
already noticed, and, for tlie present I remember the time when the Whigs 
pass the eleventh* in order to consider had everything their own way; when 
it in connexion with the last. The a man hardly dated avow himself a 
twelfth is by Southey, an amusing and Tory, for fear of being pronounced an 
instructive account of tbe TUeophilan- illiberal blockhead ; when the Echn- 
thropist* of France-^Meed all the burgh Review was the acknmi lodged 
Doctor's histories of ttoftjp'tte amusing lord of literature and politics; when 
and instructive—which ijfttslast diver- Toni Moore was the wit in verse, and 
ges easily enough into an ardent pic- Sydney Smith the wit in prose; when, 


ture of the progress of infidelity among 
ouraelves-yanu concludes with an ad¬ 
mirable precis of the proofs of the 
Christian religion. This is in truth an 
excellent paper, but 1 do not partici¬ 
pate altogether in the views taken by 
Southey of the dangers to which reli¬ 
gion is exposed. 1 never fear the con¬ 
test of the good and the evil principle. 
Give us a fair stage, and no favour, and 
we shall «till hold the mastery. Sou- 


in a word, all was their own ? And how 
is it now ? Why, Wing and jack-ass 
are convertible terms; it is a by¬ 
word of reproach; they are our butts, 
our common-places of fun, our Lis¬ 
tons, our Grimaldis, ltlue and Yellow 
is waste paper—Tom Moore is obliged 
to subhut ids poetry to the care of a 
lawyer, before ne dares print it—Syd¬ 
ney Smith is compellal to transport 
himself to Botany Bay, in quest of bad 


they says, that more than eleven rail* jokes—and, in short, they are laugh- 
lionsof newspapers are annually circw- ed at by us, .blackguarded by Cobbctt 
lafekl among us, and at least two*thirda and his crew, and pelted by the mob. 
of the number aim at the destruction They are now a nerveless, knot less, 
of sound principles. I doubt that ft is rfucklew, powerless, as well as a God- 


of the number aim at the destruction They am now a nerveless, knot less, 
of sound principles. I doubt that ft is ' lucklen, powerless, as well as a God- 
fact But, even admitting it, ftari- loss Button. We, North, we of this 
ous army of the gentlemen of the pros* Magazine, began the good work; w;e 
does not strike toe as a vjwtly fonni- seised their cannon, and turned it on 
dabte body by any means. AH tfaeedu- themselves; our example was follow- 
cated classes of society merely despise ed by others, and now they find they 
them—they know that with few, very, cad only defend themselves from die 
very few exceptions, they are a mean, mMldng shafts Of m ridicule, by 


illiterate, stupid gang of bloafchepds. 
who can just turn off articles, flu* k 
fact, lumpish to argument, vutesr to 


fact, lumpish to argument, vulgar to *ttmjbaat ca 
manner, and un|?imwfe9«al umML »Ctw(*n»i 
Take than as a body, I assert toil is In win it 
would be impossible, on any principle kti. M( 
of selectipn, to bring together so utter- 
ly contemptible a pack of hounds aa 'Wa^-Hterii 
the London ** gentlemen of the press/* don 

from the editors who jabber broken mn4> 
English for their polidcalreeders, down them. .|K 
to the footman who writes fashionable #1$ #|ft || 
intelligence for the beau morale. The toft* dKfraj 
dissection, the Utter dissection of a a very ttgklj 
newrcaper, would afford you a vtpital mmi&ttt ft* 

* article, but it should be cone by some give tts 
one residing m London. Believe me, Mi 


under the protection of laws, 
eyhad, during their own tri- 
i career, denounced as absurd 


m with the anti-religion- 
m attaches too much ho¬ 
wto writings, bang him- 
eur* They, too, could be 
i; and tlie heart of Eng- 
aft the owe, is against 
to often been tempted to 
» system of ptotoeute 
l I ayu awatp that It la 



causes 


at 

put them 
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without which all prosecutions are un- Weatmintter; and had 1 heard it from 

__*%*__ v_ _.r. . i _ _ _ « /* 


availing. Id Southey's own words, (I 
quote from memory;) 

“ Hut if within her waih, indifference dwell, 
Woe to her then! She needs no outer 
wound.” 

If, however, in place of indiffer¬ 
ence, zeal should abound, I care not a 
farthing for the efforts of infidelity, 
and would willingly vote that libel 
prosecutions be left to such friends of 
freedom, as Henry Grey Bennet, Den¬ 
man, Brougham, the late Queen, Da- 


such a youth, I should Wtve been 
tempted to Ray, ” That is really a fine 
promising lad—has read his authors 
with some taste—How old may he be? 
Seventeen?—Ay, a fine lad indeed, 
fine honourable boyish notions, and 
n6 doubt, when lie gets a few years 
over his head, and can see things, not 
through mere bookish media, he will 
be able to produce something worth 
reading, if lie can acquirer less am¬ 
bitious style, and Jose the habit of 


nitd O'Connell of Ireland, Lord Archy quoting Greek—and feat, of course, 
Shilling, Peter Fimierty, late of the he will do.” But I have for different 
pillory, and John Leslie. The worthy feelings for the composition of a ful] - 
Laureate, by the way, fall* into the grown man, who has felt the razor 
old Lake trick twice in the course of over his throat. The quarrel between 
this concern. He quotes his own Joan the Turjks and the Greek* is a quarrel 
of Arc, (0 ye Gods!) and he puffs between two hostile factions of people 
Elia 1—Eheu! Eheu! of fee same country. 

I consider the eleventh and thir- £We musvheg Tickler's pardon for 
tfeenth articles together, as being on JjmitsiBhiag his excellent article, try 
something similar subjects, fee former omitting his strictures on fee Greek 
on Greece, the latter on Spain; hut affaire—because we have not room, 
how dissimilar in style, argument, and They shall appear in our next. If 
common sense! The paper, iff) Spanish Tim wishes, he may alter, or add, or 


affaire is by a sensible, wdil-lntotmd, 
clear-headed, statesmanlike writer,who 
knows fee interests of hill Country, 
and is not led away by fee nouseiw- 
cal claptrap* feat amuse fools. The 
other is a mere piece of schoolboy foot 
fey de c la m a t io n , such a thing as would 


omit, ad libitum, in the meantime/] 
The othqr affair of which you spoke 
shall be attended to. Mrs T. presents 
her oompliments—the youngster, I am 
sorry to say, still continues weakly. I 
am, dear sir, yours ever, 

Timothy Tickler. 


be counted very clever in a boy at fkutiuube, Saturday. 

P S -—Southey is still vivid hr wrath against his hardship of Byron, er. gr. 
“ Contagion was extended beyond fee sphere of fee court, by a race of 
poets— 

" “ Whose loose lascivious lays perpetuated 
tftfeevU corruption. Botfeplluted slaves, 
wbo sat# them dawn 4wW;;tdf fcwd 
to to awake, and p«wp#r lust in minds 

Which sweet attain, we learn by a. note, infoJoan of Arc,” As also that “ These 
lines Sufficiently shew, feet fedr author held fee same moral opinions at 
fee age of nineteen, as when ho branded the author of I)on Juan 1 '-—a moat im¬ 
portant and highly-interesting feci But I am no pretender to great powers of 
mVinatien, when I aav. feat fen tote never would have appeared in the Quar- ■ 
***** htitfefthift Ufdfeipquakmifod with Murray, 11 

w One Z4*ntf, (we fow feankfel for fee word—it is well feat wc 
“ one Which will at onto express wbgtever Is detestable in principle, 

' i» u^aefc)* Prosecute Soutfiey, John Hunt, prosecute him, 

. a ^Kiitofsde^y. Leigh fee ferife feso, had better take odv ice on 
If jMMtoei "BtWC of fee mpst depraved minds in fee present ge- 
AW foamStorifere tendency, pr^kiming, at the same time, their 
ferfr predilection for what they are pleased to call 



Cfarwfemity, Til 
Of fee loves 
feu*. fee 
iStO'PWfc 



urW-tnat is, fee reb’giou of Jupiter, Mars, 
MGfod,” &c. &e* Apollo andJMercunus, and the 
« Some of fee most nart^ton minds !” Fie! 


“db, Bryan 
Open your 



Cornwall Bwr] 
tic'month, 1 j 
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anti fight in defence of the sky-gods. Again, “ others of a higher class 
mingle, like Voltaire, filth with blasphemy, impiety with lewdness, and pur¬ 
sue their object with such devoted perseverance, as if the devil had chosen 
them for his apostles." A hit palpable against the Satanic school, a nickname 
which, however, will hardly last as long as our own Cockney or Lcg-ot-AIut- 
ton Schools of Poetry, 

T. T. 

P.S .—I have a corner still left of this voluminous epistle—and I shall use it 
to enter an appeal in behalf of Jerry Bentbam. Hang it, he is our preserve. 
He is lugged in in p. 502, text and note—in p. 551— and other places. 
This is posting on you. Warn Alurray’s scribes off, and vindicate your right 
in cutting up that jirst-rate piece of game, him whom a friend of ours calls, in 
that droll song which he sung a fortnight ago for us, (aud which you should 
print,) 

“ Sage Jeremy the bencher . 

Of Ijthcbln’fl Tim—of Lincoln’s Inn.” 

Good night—it is almost two o’clock, 

. , ■ T. T. 

Cl write to-morrow.]] 


1 was just going to seal up, when 
your new packet cajne to hand.— 
Well, I have read the three new Can¬ 
tos. 

Alas ! poor Byron ! 

Not ten times a-day, dear Christo¬ 
pher, but ten times a-page, as I wan¬ 
dered over the intense and incredible 
stupidities of this duodecimo, was the 
departed spirit pf the genius of Childe 
Harold saluted with this exclamation. 
Alas! that one so gifted—one whose 
soul gave such appearance of being 
deeply imbued with the genuine spi¬ 
rit of poetry—one, to whom we all 
looked as an ornament o||pur litera¬ 
ture, and who indeed lias contributed 
in no small degree towards spreading 
a strain of higher mood over our poet¬ 
ry—should descend to the composition 
of heartless, heavy, dull, anti-British 
garbage, to be printed by the Cock- 
.ncyg, aud puffed in the Examiner.— 
Alas! alas! that he should stoop to 
the miserable degradation of being 
extolled by Hunt .'—that he, whq we 
hoped would be the Samson, of our 
poetical day, should suffer himself to 
be so enervated by tile unworthy De- 
lilahs which have enslaved his imagi¬ 
nation, as to be reduced to the foul 
office of displaying blind buffbonerie# 
before the -Philistines of Cockaigne. 

But so it is. JJere we have three 
cantos of some hundred verses, ffom 
which it would impossible to ex¬ 


tract twenty, distinguished by any 
readable quality. Cant 1 never speak, 
and, with the blessing of God, never 
will speak—especially to you; and ac¬ 
cordingly, though I was thoroughly 
disgusted with the scope and tendency 
of the former cantos pf. the Don— 
ough there were passages in them 
hicb, in common with till other men 
of upright minds and tru# feelings, 1 
looked on with indignation—yet 1, for 
one, never permitted my moral or po¬ 
litical antipathies so to master my cri¬ 
tical judgment, as to make me wlii- 
ningly decry the talent which they of¬ 
ten wickedly, sometimes properly, ex¬ 
hibited. But here we are in a lower 
deep—we are wallowing in a sty of 
mere filth. Page after page presents 
us with ainonotonous unmusical drawl, 
decrying chastity, sneering at matri¬ 
mony, cursing wives, abusing monar¬ 
chy, deprecating lawful government, 
lisping dull double-entendres, hymn¬ 
ing Jacobinism, in a style and manner 
so little unrelieved by any indication 
of poetic power, that T feel a moral 
conviction that his lordship must have 
taken the Examiner, the Liberal, the 
Bimini, the Hound Table, as his mo¬ 
del, aud endeavoured to write himself 
down to the level of the capacities and 
die swinish tastes of those with whom 
he has the misfortune, originally, I 
believe, from charitable motives, to 
associate. This is the most charitable 
hypothesis which I can frame. Indeed 
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there are some verses which have all 
the appearance of having been inter* 
polated by the King of the Cockneys. 
At least I hope so—I hope that there 
is but one set capable of writing any¬ 
thing so leering and impotent, as tne 
loinless drivelling (if 1 may venture a 


translation of the strong expression of 
the Stoic satirist) which floats on the 
slaver of too many of these pages. I 
allude, for instance, to the attempt at 
wit, where the poet (the poet!) is fa¬ 
cetious at the state of females during 
the sack of a town the greatest part 


• It is a pity to reprint such things, but a single specimen here may do good, by the 
disgust for the whole which it|uuSt create. . % 

“ In one thing ne’ertheless ’tis fit to praise * 

The Russian army upon this occasion, 

A virtue much in fashion now-allays. 

And therefore worthy of commemoration : 

The topic’s tender, so shall be my phrase— 

Perhaps the season’s chill, and their lone station 
In winter's depth, or want of rest and victual, 

Had made them chaste;—they ravish’d very little. 

“ Much did they slay, more plunder, and no less 
Might here and there occur some violation 
In the other line;—but not to such excess 
As when the French, that dissipated nation, 

Tate towns by storm; no causes can I guess. 

Except cold weather and commiseration; , 

But all the ladies, save some twenty score, 

Were almost as much vifgins as before. 

* 

“ Some odd mistakes, too, happen’d in the dark, 

Which showed a want of lanterns, or of taste— 

’ Indeed the smoke was sueh they scarce could mark 

Their friends from foes,—besides such things from haste 
Occur, though rarely, when there i|a spark 
Of light to save the venerably chaste. 

But six old damsels, each of seventy yeans, * • 

Were all deflower’d by different grenadiers. * 


“ But on the whole their continence was great; 

So that some disappointment there ensued 
To those who hsd felt the inconvenient state 
Of ‘ single blessedness,’ and thought itjapod 
(Since it was not their fault, but only fate. 

To bear these crosses) for each waning prude 
To make a Homan sort of Sabine wedding. 
Without the expense and the suspense of bedding. 


“ Some voices of the buxom middle-aged 
Were also beard to wonder in the din 
(Widows of forty were these birds long caged) 

4 Wherefore the ravishing did not begin !’ * 

But, while the thirst for gore and plunder raged, 

There was small leisure for superfluous sin; 

But whether they escaped or no, lilrdiijl 
In darkness—.1 can only hope they did. 

“ Suwarrow now was conqueror—a match 
For Timout or for Zinghis in his trade. 

While mosques and ■streets., bepeath his eyes, like thatch 
Blazed, and the cannon's roar was scarce allay'd. 

With bloody hands he wrote his first dispatch ; 

Arift fiere exactly follows what ty* said— •«> 

4 Glory to God and to the Empress !” {Powers J 

Eternal! ! such names mingtyd /) ‘ Ismail’s ours.’ / 

v > M 
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of the seraglio scene; aud other places 
to which I must decline* making any 
farther reference. 

Alas! poor Lord Byron! His ori¬ 
ginality has been often questioned, and 
he has of late been compelled to ad* 
mit, that die scissors, or a mental ope¬ 
ration almost as mechanical asscissors- 
work, have stood him in good stead. 
In this new book of his, he honestly 
confesses £is obligation to a French 
description of the siege of Ismail. So 
far so good. But'lie has not the con- 
rage^ or, if you will, the impudence, to 
avow his obligation to another French 
work, which has supplied his warm 
colouring. I may as well name the 
book at once—the Chevalier de Fau- 
blas. To such of your readers as know 
the book, there is no need of making 
any observation whatever on its con¬ 
tents—to those who do not, J may just 
mention that the meritorious Mr Ben* 
bow has suffered an accident before 
the courts of Westminster for being so 
liberal as to republiiftiit. ^ Now, from 
this filthy work, winch Flat really al¬ 
most ashamed for having mentioned, 
are all the striking situations of Don 
Juan taken—for instance, the very in¬ 
cident in the seraglio, &c, &c. Stc. ft 
is, however, fair to say, that Byron 
adopts here and there the filthy inci¬ 
dents, and, almost ^hroughmw, the 
filthy tone, of Faubb^, without, in any 
one passage, (I mean of these three 
new cantos,) rivalling the sparkle of 
Lou vet’s wit—far less the elegance of 
Louvet’s language. 

Talking of language, is indeed 
luce clarius that Lord B/fpbstdence in 
Italy has been much too long pro¬ 
tracted. He has positively lost his ear, 
not only for the harmony of English 
verse, but for the very jingle of Eng¬ 
lish rhymes. He makes will rhyme to 
mil in stanza 33 of Canto VI. <e Pa¬ 
tience" is the rhyme to “ fresh ones” 
in another flace. “ John Murray’ 


rhymes to tf necessary " in a third; 
and “ hud in her " to <s Wladimir ’ in 
a fourth. As for the flow of his verse, 
read the following patches of dull 
prose: 

“ He died at fifty for a queen of forty; 
I wish their years had been fifteen and 
twenty, for then wealth, kingdoms, worlds, 
are but a sport; 1 remember when, though 
I had no great plenty of worlds to lose, yet 
still, to pay my court, I gave what I had 
—a heart ;-r-as the world went 1 gave 
what was worth a world; for worlds could 
never restore me those pure feelings, gone 
for ever.” 

“ I wonder (although Mars no doubt’s 
a god I praise) if a man’s name in a bullet, 
in may make up for a bullet in his body ? 
I hope this little question is no sin, be¬ 
cause, though I am but a simple noddy, 1 
think one Shakespeare puts the same 
thought in the mouth of some one in his 
plays so doating, which many people pass 
for witajby quoting.” 

Stop here for a nftnnent, Christo¬ 
pher, just to admire the style iu which 
“ one Shakespeare," and his “ doating 
plays,” are mentioned by this worship- 

g sr of Pope; and then go on to the fol- 
wing: 

“ Perceiving'then no morc'die command¬ 
ant of his own corps, nor even the corps, 
which had quite disappeared—the (Sods 
know how J (I can't account for every¬ 
thing which may look bad in history; but 
we at least may grant it was not marvellous 
that a mere lad, in search of glory, should 
look on before, nor ewe a pinch of snuff 
about his corps.”) 

■m 

Read these morceaus , (they are 
three veritable stanzas of Don Juan,) 
and doubt, if you can, that Byron has 
staid away rather too long, and that, 
if he means to write more English, it 
is high time he were back in England, 
to hear the language spoken- —It is very 
good of him to give alms to any poor 
Cockney he finds at sea nbroatl, with¬ 
out a tester in his fob—but hence- 


u Metbinks these are the most tremendous words, 
Since ‘ Mend, Metre, Tekel,’ and ‘ TJpharsin,’ 
WIeeh bauds or pens have ever traced of swords. 

Heaven help me t VmJm^littk if/'a parson i 
Wt'tl Dmiei read.iNis mort-huntl of the Loril**, 
he)irc, sublime; the Prophet wrote no farce on 
Thrfote of Nations ;^-but this Russ so witty * * 
‘"frld rhyme, like Neyo, o’er a burning city,” 

. / 
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forth he must actually guard against and r< smw/' like the immortal 
allowing them to utter any of their Leigh Rex himself? Just imagine 
gibberish in his hearing. If he goes him already sunk to beginning a 
on in such calpable, however amiable, stanza, with such a line as “But Juan 
weaknesses, why, who shall swear was quite ‘ a broth of a boy !!!’” 
that he won’t come in time to rhy- Of the wit of these Cantos, deign 
ming " Morn,” and “ Fawn,” like to.aceept this one sample* The jws- 
Barry Cornwall—“ Dear” and “ Cy- sage, occur § in the description of Su- 
therea,”,M)ae John Keats—or “ for” warrow’s host. 

a Then there were foreigners of much renown. 

Of various nations, and all volunteers; 

Not fighting/or their country or its crown. 

But wishing to be one day brigadiers; 

Also to have the sacking of a town; 

A pleasant tiling to young men at their years. 

’Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith. 

Sixteen called Thomson, and nineteen named Smith. 

Jack Thomson and Bill Thomsonall the rest 
Had been called f Jemmy,’ after the great bard ; * 

I don’t know whether they bad arms or crest. 

But such a godfather's as good a card. 

Three of the Smiths were Peters; but the best 
Amongst them all, hard blows to inflict or ward, 

Was he, since so renowned ‘ in country quartern^ 

At Halifax ;’ but now he served the Tartars. T‘ 

The rest were Jacks and Gills, and Wills dnd Bills; 

But when I’ve added that the elder Jack Smith 
Wtys born in Cumberland among the hills, 

Amf that his father was an honest blacksmith. 

I’ve said all I know of a name that fills 
Three lines of the despatch in taking ‘ Schmacksmith,’ 

A village of Moldavia’s waste, wherein , 

He fell, immortal in a bulletin.” 

***** 

“ A habit rather blameable, which is 
That of despising those we combat with, 

Common in many cases, was in this 
* The cause of killing Tchitchitzkoffand Smith ; 

One of the valorous ‘ Smiths’ whom we shall miss 
Out of those nineteen who late rhymed to ‘ pith 
But ’tis a name so spread o’er * Sir' and ‘ Madam,’ 

That one would think the first who bore it f Adam.’ ” 

And then to crown the whole, take the stanza that immediately follows this 
about “ Tclntchitzkoff and Smith.” 

<f The Russian batteries were incomplete, 

Because they were constructed in«a hurry; 

Thus the same cause which makes a vefst? want feet. 

And throws a cloud o’er Longman and John Murray, 

When the sale of new books is not so fleet 
As they who print them think is necessary. 

May likewise put off for a time ^liat Btory 
Sometimes calls f murder,’ anU at others ‘ glory/ " 

These are the mvfinblings of a man, I amidmost ashamed to think of my- 
whose impressions of Joseph Miller self tacking the mention of such con- 
have been weakened by long absence! temptible trash to a fiotice, however 
Never was such poor, poor stuff—and hast/ and imperfect^f such a work 
Vot. XIV. . * M 
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as the Quarterly Review. Southey, 
Gifford, &c. have their faults—above 
all, they have their affectations—but, 
Heaven preserve us! what a plunge it 
is from their worst to the best that 
even Lord Byron seems capable of 
giving us since his conjunction with 
these deluded drivellers of Cockaigne! 
There we have at least strong English 
prejudices delivered in the strong clear 
language of England! Here, what 
have we g<ft ? Stupid French books 
translated, not irixo stupid English, 
butirito stupid Cockneyeze—wit, that 
won’t make the Duke of Sussex him* 
sdf chuckle—verse, that Charles 
Young himself could not read, so as 
to produce anything.like the effect of 
musical cadence—jests, that even the 
Laureate will not feel—in short, to 
say all that can be said—a book which, 
though written by Lord Byron, is 
published by, without elevating the 
brotherhood of, the Hunts! 

I do not mean to say that there ore 
not some half-dozetgtf two of stanzas 
not quite unworthy*® the better days 
of Lord Byron. There are. But I 
have already occupied far too many of 
your columns with a production which, 
with fewer exceptions than anything 
that has been puDlished this year, (save 
only perhaps the Liber Amorist) by 
any man of the least pretension and 
talent of any kind, appears deserving 
of sovereign, and universal neglect— 
Christian, or the Island,” con¬ 
tained two pages, and just two of By* 
ronian Poetry—all the rest was mere 
translation, and generally feeble trans¬ 
lation. This contains no passage equal 
to the two I allude to in Christian— 
none whatever. It contains nothing 
that the moment it is read makes 
everybody exclaim , u Well, say what 
you please of the book—but here is a 
stanza which no living man but Lord 
• Byron could have written.” There is 
nothing of this class here—there was 
in the worst of the preceding cantos; 
and, in ope word, Don Juan appears, 
like Lord Byron himself, to bv getting 
into his dotage before his time 
1 don't remember anything so com¬ 


plete as the recent fall of Lord Byron s 
literary name. I don’t mean to in¬ 
sinuate that people of taste think less 
highly now, than they did five, six, 
seven, or eight years ago, of the ge¬ 
nius of Byron, in his true works of 
genius. But what I mean to say is 
this, that his name can no more sell 
a book now, than Jeremy Bentham’s. 
Christian, for instance, did not sell a 
bit better than any new poem of Mr 
Milman’s, or Mrs Hemans's, would do 
—and this continuation of Don Juan 
is obliged to be sold for a shilling, 
and is very moderately taken off even 
at that rate, although, of course, it has 
all the advantage of being believed to 
he a licentious thing. Never, to be 
sure, was a more egregious tumble. 
If it were duly to check the joy which 
must prevail in a certain quarter, 
(which I need not narile,)'if this gotjs 
on—Lord Byron ought really to pull 
up, and make at least one more exer¬ 
tion worthy of himself, and of the ori¬ 
ginal expectations of a reading public, 
that has unwillingly deserted, anti 
that would most gladly return to him, 
.even after all l|it has happened. 

I do not believe Lord Byron to be 
a bad man—I mean a deliberately, re¬ 
solvedly wicked man. I know him to 
be a man of great original power and 
genius, and, from report, I know him 
to be a kind friend where his friend¬ 
ship is wanted. I cannot consent to 
despair of Lord Byron—but as to his 
late publications, he may depend up¬ 
on it, they are received by the popple 
of Britain “ with os much coldnesfand 
indifference,” (to use an expression 
in one of Cobbett’s late Registers,) 
“ as if they were as many ballads from 
Grub Street, or plays from Lord John 
Russel.”—He must adopt an entire 
change of system, or give the thing 
up altogether. So thinks sincerely, 
and in tne spirit of kindness and of 
regret, much more than in any other 
spirit, 

Yours ever,. 

Dear Christopher, 

T. T. 
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THE INHABITED WEL1-. 

i 

* From the Hindoostance . 

The name of Mahummud, as the foun4er of a false religion, is familiar to 
every one; and, in this view, his history has been studied, and his impostures 
exposed by philosophers and divines. But it has been, perhaps, less remarked, 
that, among the vulgar of those nations where his religion is professed, he is 
better known as the hero of aascries of romantic tales, as the King Arthur, in 
short, of eastern chivalry, than as the saint or lawgiver. His friends and com¬ 
panions (uskab) are exactly the knights of his round-table; and their common 
exploits have been the subject of as much rugged rhyme as those outlie cham¬ 
pions of Christendom. The Koran, which contains what is |eally known con¬ 
cerning Mahummud, never having been profaned by translation,-nas left rpom, 
among his ignorant followers, for a plentiful crop of romance; and of this cir¬ 
cumstance the ballad-chroniclers of the East have not omitted to take due ad¬ 
vantage. Every expipit of which the actor was a name, either obsolete or un¬ 
known, has found a ready hero in this favourite of their devotion r and many 
a pearl which glittered of old in the romantic diadems of Rustam, Sccufider, 
or the forgotten heroes of Ind, has been translated to a situation where it may 
shine to more advantage in thp tiara of Mahummud. Some of these gems, it 
must be confessed, arc but u barbaric pearlbut many appear to be really 
interesting, and will bear a comparison with anything of the same kind in 
European literature. The following is one which has frequently amused die, 
and which I translated from a manuscript given me by an old Moollali from 
Surat ,• the story is familiar to the Indian Mussulmans, and perhaps also to 
those .'f otheT countries. * « 

There are many passages in this, as in other specimens of Oriental narrative, 
whose extravagance at once startles a European imagination out of the dream 
of reality which morPgentle management might have prolonged to the end of 
the fiction. Most of these, as they are not necessary to the general outline of 
the story, I have retrenched or changed; the rest, without much violating the 
better regulations of European literature, will still give a sufficient specimen 
of what is required from ine poets of Hindoostan* to gratify the wild taste of 
their countrymen. , 

Shact&d. 
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When, mid-day’s fierce and cloudless sun 
Illumed the desert's sand, 
hi almmmud pitch'd liis spreading tents, 
To rest his wearied band. 


From dawn till noon their march had sped, 
Beneath the scorching sun ; 

For April’s fresh’ning spring was pass’d. 
The summer’s drought begun. 


* It may amuse some readers to trace 
the Hindoostance and vulgar Scots. Thi 
ctdences. 

Scots. 

Gird, a hoop. 

Sing, to singe. 

Firry, a boy’s top. 

Bannock, a toasted Cake, 
pet, anger. 

Halhtl it, frolicsome, light-witted. 

To Job, to pierce, to prick. 

Swatch, a specimen. , 

Mr funk, (a term used by children at ma 
bles) po flinging. 

Goose, a tailor’s sraofctlting iron. 

Foh, get out. 

Gkvur, mud. 

Flobby, portly, fat. 


similarities between languages so remote as 
: following are a few of the more striking coin- 

Hindnostaneg- 
Gird, round, circle. 

Sengiut, to toast (bread.) 

Fitiitt ,^anything whirled round. 

Bhonna , V> toast. 

Khuffu, angry, vexed. 

Jlnhika, light; wed, wit. 

Chobna, to prick. 

Sutmitcfniu, to try, to prove- 
J\le phenko, don’t fling. 

Ghusna, to rub, to smooth. 

Po,imperative of Fonoi, to go 
Gilftwu, mud. / 

•if-.121. 2*- A ff 
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And faint with thirst, the straggling bands 
For water sought the wild ; 

Where round them far the parching sands, 
Each hopeless search beguiled. 

Each gasping wanderer faint return’d. 

His comrades* hopes to damp; 

And raging thirst despairing bunt'd 
Through all the restless caijpp. 

Mahummud heard the wailing voice 
Tliat mid his followers grew: 

“ Go, Ali, friend beloved,” he cried, 

“ Go thou, the search renew. 

“ Thy fleet Duldul will bear thee swift, 
The region far to spy ; 
gome fountain hid, some cavern moist. 
May meet thy faithful eye.” 

The generous Ali heard the call. 

He seized his fiery steed, 

Athwart the desert’s arid breadth 
He urged impatient speed. 

Frdm side to side he search’d the wild. 
Each corner vainly tried; 

Till mid the desert’s far recess 
A woodland dark was spied. 

Amid that forest’s wildest depth 
A silent tent was seen ; * 

And still apd lone beneath its roof, 

A man of ancient mien. 

Amid his brow the Brahman’s seal 
Was press’d with ashes gray, 

Before an idol's hideous shape 
Absorb'd he &ood to. pray. 

With deep obeisance oft he bent 
Before the image grim, 

And lowly sung with earnest voice, 

His idol’s dasmon hymn. 

Awhile amazed the hero stood, 

Then sternly rushed within s 
“ Thou hoar idolator,” he cried, 

“ Give o’er thy work of sin. 

” Alone to Allah, sovereign God, 

Is praise and worship due: 

Shalt thou defraud his sacred shrine 
To deck an i&ol crew ? 

“ Away ! those fiendish rites forsake 
Attend where I proceed; • * 

The great Mahummud, prophet high. 
Shall teach a truer crew.” 

He seized the Brahman’s wither’d hand; 

Again they pierced the wood, * 

Across the burning wild they pass’d. 
Amid the camp they stood. 

Mahummud saw k with sovereign voice 
lie called the Blihman near. . 

* Jjo!” cried the Prate, “ thine idols leave, 
^fyJNtjter counsels*heyr; 


£Juiy> 

“ And go, thy lurking friends recal. 
Where’er they flee to hide; 

From all their haunts, the scattered crowd. 
Before my presence guide.” 

k< My people’s haunts,” the man replied, 

“ May scarce be quickly found; 

They fled distress'd* when far they heard 
Thin^ host’s approaching sound. 

“ An hundred years my days have pass’d 
Amid this lonely wild, 

And these the gods, and this the faith. 

My fathers taught their child. 

“ More aged still, my hoary wife 
Twice sixty years has seen; 

Her wisdom o’er the wilds of life. 

My guidance stall hadflbeen, 

“ Bid her be brought; if she shall yield 
Our father’s faith to leave, 

I, too, with all our friends, will here 
Thy newer faith receive.”. 

• 

Mahummud heard; a troop was sent. 
That Brahman old tkeir guide; 

That ancient crone was quickly brought 
Her husband gray beside. 

With stooping . her back was bent. 
Like any arc-^’s bov^; 

Her wily eye was sparkling seen, 

Beneath her wrinkled bruw 

“ How! ancient one,” Mahummud cried, 
“ Canst thou to idols kneel ? 

Go! leave their den; that faith receive 
Whose lessons I reveal.”— 

The beldam listening, thus replied: 

“ Our idols we will leave; 

Yet one petition thou shalt grant, 

Ere we thy faith receive. 

u Amidst this desert’s burning breadth, 
Where we unaided dwell. 

To quench in drought our wretched thirst, 
Is known one only well. 

“ A shining lake was there of old. 

Where pilgrims loved to drink; 

But powers unknown the desert shook, 
The waves were seen to sink. 

“ Now hid within a darksome cave 
The scanty waters sleep, 

O'ershadow’d cool from wasting suns. 

By many a rocky steep. 

“ But^he whose steps have ventured there, 
• While thirst impatient bum’d. 

Cut off by some unearthly hand, 

Hus never thence return’d. 

* The boldest dares not seek the brink. 
Though parch'd with sorest drought; 

The fainting traveller turns his head, 

And shuns the haunted spot. 
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“ And now, do thou, (if such thy power,) 
Dissolve this deadly spell ; 

Send one adventurous warnor forth. 

The evil power to quell. 

“ One pitcher there, if thou canst fill, 

Nor meet the wonted harm. 

Such deed, (our fathers thus revealed,) 
Will break the fatal charm. 

“ And we, the desert’s helpless folk. 

Shall owe our lives to thee; 

Thy God shall then to us be God, 

Our Prophet thou shalt be.”— 

M ahum mud, wondering, heard the tale, 
lie called his heroes nigh: 

“ And who, myjnllowers, now shall go. 
This beldam’West to try ?” 

Brave Malik heard his prince’s word, 
That challenge heard he strange;' 

He call’d his sturdy followers round 

<* The dreadted wood to range. 

* 

Swift o’er the wild the horseman pass’d. 
The well at lasfVas seen. 

The desert round was brownly parch’d. 
The fountain's brink was green. 

* 

On hillock near the trora remain’d. 
Alone went Malik nfpi; 

Above the tottering edge he bent, ' 
And downward cast his eye. 

A rugged, deep, and yawning pit 
Was darkly seen below; 

One glimmering sparkle, far beneath, 
Seem’d upward gaze to throw. 

A while he stood; a shatter’d rock 
Within his reach lie drew, 

And down the dark and empty gulf 
The sinking fragment threw. 

And, Id! a wild returning roar 
Of many sounds was heard, 

And fluttering dim across the gulf, 
Strange shadowy things appear’d. 

Anrid the tumult drear of sounds, 

Game warning voices high,— 

“ Depart from hence, thou foot profane. 
For he who comes shall die.’’— 


But, all unshaken, Malik heard 
Those voices rising drear ; 

Above the hanging verge he stood, 

He call’d his followers near. 

“ Who first (for all may not approach 
This vaunted feat to try) 

Who first will down the cave descend, 

Its secrets strange to spy ?” 

Stepp’d instant forth the youthful Saud, 

By warrior comrades loved; 

“ By me,” he said, “ that depth be sought, 
Those airy threat’nihgs proved.”— 

From every sword, a belt was ta’en, 

A length of cord to tie,— 

Around his waist they bound it close, 

They held it firm on high, 

♦ 

He traced the far projecting verge, 

His downward course to mark. 

And soon was fearless hid from view, 

Amid the caverif dark. 

J» 

W r ith gaze intent, with earnest ear, 

Ilis comrades there remain’d; 

Above, beneath, a silence deep 
A while unbroken reign’d. 

Yet soon a vpice was heard below. 

And soon a struggling groan ; 

Soon up the dark and fearful gulf. 

The head of Saud was thrown. 

Swift up the pit they saw it rise. 

Beside their feet it fell. 

It stain’d with blood the grassy turf, 
Around the fearful well. 

Aghast they stood; the stoutest heart 
At that appearance quail’d; 

Their bursting tears, their deep lament. 
Their comrade's fate bewail’d. 

Brave Malik saw the dire event 
Of that unhappy hou% 

“ Such deed,” he cried, “ declares the 
might 

Of some unearthly power. 

“ But be the power wliate’er it may. 

That wrought such deed* of ill; 

Mahummud’s word can well command 
Revenge more mighty still.” 
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Brave Malik wheel’d his followers round. 
Again they sought the camp; 

The list’ning soldiers heard afar 
Their horses* bast’ning tramp. 

I 

With instant speed ,his sovereign’s tent 
Th,e noble Malik sought; 

He told the strange event, the deed 
By demon vengeance wrought. 

The sorrowing Prophet heard the tale— 
He wept the warrior’s fate— 

EnwApt a while in silent prayer, 

Amid his chiefs ho sate. 

Unheard by all, an angering voice 
Seem’d he at length to hear; 

Attention deep a while was seen 
To hold his listening ear. 

Obeisance, grateful, then he paid; 

The voice that spoke was gone ; 

Around the Prophet’s gladden’d look 
Triumphant smile was thrown. 

lie spoke—and first on Malik sad 
He bent approving eye— 

44 The power that lurks in yonder cave 
'Might well thy strength defy, 

“ A messenger, hnseen»by men, 

To me a word has bmught: 

Alone by Ali, lion-hand. 

May this emprize be wrought. 

“ A Rebel Peri holds the den, 

With all his roaming band ; 

His demon sway is widely spread 
O’er many a subject land. 

“ Go, Ali, seize thy sword of proof; 

•Go scute thy matchless steed ; 

By thee must this emprize be wrought, 

If mortal hand may speed. 

u If earthlike Foes shall meet thee there, 
Of human force like thine; 

Thine own good hand must work it-vway; 
Expect not aid of mine. • * 

44 But if their d#mon arts are tried, 
Unearthly force to bring. 

Thy sword from me shall power receive. 
To wield a living sting. * 

“ Go seek their den: thy sword of might 
May fear no fiendish spelL • 

Go bid them owAour higher power,— 

Or bind in dun|pon fell.” . * 


The fearless Ali seized his steed— 

He seized his sword of might;. 

The soldiers gazed; the fleet Duldul 
Was soon beyond their sight. 

The faithful bands more near approach’d. 
The dread event to wait; 

Amid their ranks the Prophet stood 
Intent on All’s fate. 

But Ali now has reach*ij|khe brink ; 
Duldul behind him stays; 

Above the rock the hero stands 
Anud its gulf to gaze. 

Within the pit that yawn’d obscure. 

His fearless^ footstep sprung ; 

Prom stone to stone his groping hand 
In sightless guidanco,jdung. 

But narrower soon the deepening gulf 
,To wildest darkness grew; 

And fat on high the closing light 
Seem’d but a star to view. 

The crumbling stones, unfaithful grown, 
Refused his foot to stay; 

The crags his eager grasp had seiz’d, 
Seem d each to rend away. 

He raised his eyes aloft to gaze ; 

Tlie light was dimm’d on high: 

He turn’d beneath—a watery gulf 
Was stagnant seen to lie. 

Amid the dangers thickening round, 
Seem’d hostile beings near; 

For threatening voices loud were heard, 
Through all the cavern drear. 

“ Now, God me speed !” the hero cried, 
44 This den is guarded well: 

I would its sprites might stand to view 
Nor thus in darkness yell. 

44 But yet their waters I shall taste. 

Did Death sit grimly there: 

The sculking fiends, within their haunt. 
My trusty sword shall dare.” 

He said—and down the fearful deep, 
(For yet aloft he hung) 

Amid the plashing waves beneath, 

• ThS fearless hero sprung. 

And lo ! a thousand gathering tongues 
Arose in wild alarm. 

They cried, “ Our fitted foe is come:— 
Arm, mighty Genii, arm!” 
n 
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The wondering Ali gazed around; 

No narrow pit was here : 

A dismal lake afar was arch’d ; 

Its waves were cold and drear. 

And widely round a darksome shore 
By jagged rocks was barr’d ; 

And glimmering sprites were there beheld; 
That shore’s terrific guard. 

But creatures strange amid the deep, 
Approaching fierce were seen ; 

In caverns deep their gloomy haunts 
From countless days had been. 

As through the wave the hero dash’d, 
Their horrid heads were raised; 

And glaring eyes, aghast with fear, 
Athwart the darkness gazed. 

The sword of Ali, brandish’d high, 

Like fiery gleam was seen : 

They saw—they su nk—and stillness reign’d 
Through all the dreary scene. 

A far and darksome bay to reach, 

Tlie lonely chan.pi on strove; 

Where round the shore no voice was heard, 
No watcher seen to rove. 

J 

But ere his foot had touch’d the land, 
Loud rose a wild alarm ; 

A thousand tongues encircling cried— 

“ Arm ! mighty Genii, arm !” 

And one dread voice was louder heard, 
Like thunder o’er the.storm— 

u Arm, Genii, guard your Peri King; 
itise, crush the earthly worm. 
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“ He comes With fierce Mahummud’s 
power, 

Our high and haughty foe; 

The Prophet’s hand has bless’d his sword, 
To work you endless woe. 

“ Guard, Genii, guard your Peri King— 
Surround his sceptre high ; 

With him ypur reign of power shall live— 
With him your power must die!” 

In echoes long that /fearful voice 
Amid the darkness rung; ,, 

And sounds unknown an wild reply 
In many peals were flung. 

Amid the dim and ghastly shore 
Stood Ali gazing lone— 

Bewildering threats around were heard, 
And living thing was none. 

Amid the cavern’s wilds remote, 

Was seen a flitting beam ; 

And flashing light was seen to rise, 

And sink with dismal gleam. 

And seen at times by wandering fires, 

A cloud of darkness rose; 

Like clouds that up the darken’d sky 
The burning mountain throws. 

The'whirlingVnoke and mingled flame 
To Ali nearer drew; 

The glimmering cave and boundless lake 
Were dim exposed to view. 

And loud and drear a voice jras heard, 
u Arm, mighty Genii, arm ! 

Surround your Al march's trembling throne; 
Wake every powerful charm-’ 
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The while Mahummud tranquil stood 
Oil rocky fragment high; 

In silence deep their ranks dissolved, 
His followers cluster’d nigh. 

They look’d, and, lo ! from yonder pit, 
The smoke arising came; ^ 

Its swelling clouds were redly tinged 
With streaks of darting flame. 

Continual up the cavern’s throat 
The gloomy masses flew ; 

And o’er the desert’s sunny air 
Their darksome shallows threw. 

The faithful soldiers wildly gazed. 

Loud vase their holj ( ow moan : 

u f.Iahununud’s bravest triend is lost. 
Our Lion Chief is gone !” 


But high Mahummud’s tranquil look 
Unchanging still remain’d; 

He bade their shuddering meanings cease. 
Their tears be all restrain’d. 

t 

“ Where Ali wields his sword of might, 
Where Genii wield their "Spell, 

That tight no mortal eye may see, 

No mortal tongue may tell. 

* • . 

“ But power beyond the power ot men, 

To me the combat shews; 

By me is Ali’s valour seen. 

By me his demon foes. 

* ) 

“ Let no impatience vex your thoughts. 
No murmurs stain your tongue; 

Let prayers to aid your hero’s sword 
To Allah’s throne be^lung.” 
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lie said, and bent his earnest look, 

That pierced through earth and stone— 

To him the demon cave was seen, 

Its darkest deeds were known. 

And o’er the desert’s silent depth 
Arose his followers’ prayer ; 

The startled wilds return’d their voice . 
On all the lonely air. 

Amid a rock that wily crone 
(Whom first I mentioned) stood; 

Her muttering lips were seen to move. 
Her prayer was not of good. 

r 

Yet none could know the words she spoke, 
Some language strange were they— 

Now low within her lip she lisp’d, 

Now sung a mutter’d lay. 

And still as louder rose her prayer, 

A darker smoke was roll’d, 

And redder flames were seen to rise 
Above the cavern old. 

ftfahummud saw her moving lips; 

He saw the rushing fire; 

He turned him swift with wrathful glance. 
He raised his sword in ire. 

The crone beheld; her sparkling eye 
Was quench’d in guilty sh&me; 

Whene'er his piercing glance she met 
Cold trembling seised her frame; 

And lo! when thus her prayer was broke. 
The lightnings fainter shone; 

The darkening smoke that rush’d on high, 
In slower clouds was thrown. 

And far beneath the soldiers deem’d, 

A voice beloved they knew, 

“ Ulhumdolillah 1* Victory!” 

The words distincter grew; 

Their champion’s sword had surely broke 
The Genii’s boasted spell; 

The quivering earth was felt to shake 
Around the haunted well. 

And, loosed from prisoning caves beneath, 
Were waters heard to rush, 

* Like floods tha^burst the rocky den 
Where Ganges sources gush. 

But smoke was still arising dark, » 

To hide the earth and sky ; • m 

Ami voices wild were dismal heard 
Amid the gloom to cry. 

That haggard crone their signal knew— 

“ 1 come,*’ she cried, “ I come; 

Thy boasted spell hath now been broke. 
And I must share thy doom !” 


She Raid, and swift by whirlwind force. 
Amid the gloom was borne: 

Mahummud's gaze pursued her there— 
He laugh’d in haughty scorn. 

The Prophet waved his gleaming Bword, 
He called on Allah’s name; 

And, lo! from forth the desert far 
A breeze arising came. 

The darksome folds of gather’d smoke 
That o’er the cavern hung, 

That gentle breeze invading pierced, 

And far dispersing flung. 

The gloomy mass was slow dissolved, 
Slow clear’d the darken’d scene; 

And, lo 1 beneath its melting smoke 
A glimmering lake was seen. 

With tranquil breast the shining wave 
Reflects the brightening «ky; 

Athwart its far-expanded breadth 
A ship is seen to hie. <’ 

I’ 

With arrowy speed the shallop came, 

Her swiftness seemettao fly; 

And Ali’s crescent flag was seen 
In triumph waving high. 

The soldiers’ gaze intently strain'd, 

Their champion soon could know; 

His stately form triumphant rose, 

■ Above the galley’s prow, r 

And other shapes, obscurely seen, 

A gloomy gestu \p bore; 

For, bound beneath in servile chains. 

Ilia captives plied the oar. 

And fetter’d dark beneath the mast, 
Their rebel king appears; 

And yonder hag at Ali’s feet 
Is pouring abject tears. 

“ Go, Malik,” thus the Prophet cried, 

“ The victor chieftain meet: 

Thus bid him seal the rebels’ fate. 

That crouch beneath his feet. 

“ Amid the lake, yon islet parch’d 
Their place of chains shall be; 

As gladden’d pilgrims stoop to drink. 

The envious bund shall see. 

“ Let those who mock’d at others’ woe. 
Themselves in fetters pray; 

Let those who gave the rebels aid, 

An equal ransom pay. 

“ If passing years shall quench their hate; 

• If proofs of faith be shown ; 

My word, their pardon then may seek 
At Allah’s migbty«thronc." 
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r.oai) BYRON ANJ> MR l,AN»0n. 

To thr Editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine) 


Sin,—In a poem, lately published 
by Lord Byron, named Christian, or 
t lie Island, occurs a note severely re¬ 
flecting on Mr Landor. 

“ If die reader will apply to Lis ear the 
sea-shell on his chimney-piece, he will be 
aware of what is alluded to. If the text 
should appear obscure, he will fiud in 
u Cebcr” the same idea better expressed 
in two lines. The poem I never read, but 
have heard the lines quoted by a more re¬ 
condite reader—who seems to be of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion from the Editor of the Quar¬ 
terly Review, who qualified it, in his an¬ 
swer to the Critical Reviewer of his Juve¬ 
nal, as trash of the worst and most insane 
• description. It is to Mr Landor, the au- 
dior of tJebej, so qualified, and of some 
Latin poems, which vie with Martial or 
Catullus in obscenity, that the immacu¬ 
late Mr Southey addresses his declamation 
against impurity.” 

To defend Mr Landor from the 
charge of indecency, brought by such 
a person as, the author of Don Juan, 
and other works whieh dare not see 
the light, lying more obscene than 
Don Juan, would be mere waste of 
words. I shall therefore only indi¬ 
cate the reason why Lord B. has at¬ 
tacked Mr Landor. It was not his 
verse, but his prose, which excited the 
hostility of the peer—though his* 
lordship slurs that circumstance al¬ 
together. In Mr Lander's elegant 
(iuK’stinncula, the following passage 
occurs: 

“ Summi poets in omni poetarura sac¬ 
cule viri fuerunt probi: in nostris iiPVidi- 
mus ct videmus; neque alius cst error a 
veritate longius quangmagna ingenia mag¬ 
ma necessario oorrumpi vitiis. Sec undo 
plerique postlmbent primum, hi maligni- 
tatc, illi ignorontia, et quum aliquem in- 
veniunt styli morumque vitiis notatum, nec 
iuficetum tamennee in libris edendis par- 
ciim, cum stipant, prnpdicant, occupant, 
amplectuntur. Si mores aliquantuhun vel- 
let corrigcrc, si stylum curare paululuin, 
si fervido ingenio temperare, si mono tan- 
till um interponere, turn in gens nescio quid 
ct vere epicum, quadraginta annos natus, 
procuderet. Ignorant veto fehricnlis non 
imlicari vires, impatientiam ab imbetilli- * 
tate non ^ifferre ; ignorant a levi bomine ct 
inconstantc multa fortlLsse scribi posse plus- 
quam mediocria, nihil composition, ardu- 
um, a'tcrmuu.” 

Vot. XIV. 


The application is plain, and hence 
the anger of Lord B. Mr L. might 
have written worse than Petronius, 
without stirring the indignation of the 
great moralist of Dim Jftau ; but the 
“ tdujuis styli morumjue vitiis noia - 
tux,” the “ levis homo el inconstant," 
and the low appreciation of Jiord By¬ 
ron’s admirers, were not to ba for¬ 
given. Libelled, of course, Mr Landor 
must be, and, of course, the first op¬ 
portunity was taken for the purpose. 
The lines about tlicSkhell in Christian 
were obviously written to bring him 
in by the head and shoulders. 

Will you permit me to quote the 
following passage, as a specimen of 
sound Latinity, and as a just castiga¬ 
tion of the Reviewers of Mr WortTs- 
wortli—his Lordship’s quondam butts, 
though now his most honouTable friends 
and fdlies ? 

‘* llabebant antiqui Ruvidos, Cscsios, 
Aquinos, tSuffenos, ut habemus in Britan¬ 
nia nostra Bfogamos, Jefrisios, et centum 
alios librariorum vemas, cum venenis et 
fuligine prostant.es, bonis omnibus et scrip- 
toribus ct viris ipsa rerinn natura infensos. 
At quibus ego te vocibus compellem, vir, 
civis, pliilosophe, poeta, prajstantissime, 
qui siceulum nostrum ut nullo priore mi¬ 
nus gloriosum sit c<ieccri*; quern nec do. 
miciliutn longinquum, nec vita sanctissi- 
ma, neque optimorum voluntas, charitas, 
propensio, neque Lominum fere universo- 
rum reverentia, inviolatum conservavit; 
cujus sepukhrum, si mortuus esses antca- 
quam nascercutiir, ut voti rci inviserent, ct 
laudi sibi lbagnic ducerent vcl aspici vel 
credi ibidem ingcmiscere. In eorum in- 
geniis observandum est quod Narnicnsi 
agro evunisse mcminit Cicero, siccitatc lu- 
turn fieri. Floccs et fraces, ut veteres di- 
cercnl, litcrarum, discant illud utinam quod 
cxemplo docent, nihil aflerre opis vesani- 
entein animum ingenii i^alaei.r. Com- ’ 
mode se haberent res mortalium si unum 
quisque corrigcrct; de facto universi ron- 
senti’iuC de homine plerique dissident.” 

Leaving this to the consideration of 
the Brogami, .Tcfrisii, and the other 
“ librariorum vcrnac,” I have the ho¬ 
nour to be, 

• Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Iooi.oc I.ASTUS. 

London. Juh h 1823 . 

i 
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Nactcs ^mforosuriiac. 

No. X. 

A Fragment. 

* * * * 


ODOHEHTY. 

Cljorus then.—Buller, awake, man.—Chorus, all of you, I say. 

Chorus of Contributors. 

So triumph to the Tories, anil woe to the Whigs, 

. And tOj|jll other foes of the nation; 

Let us be through thick and thin caring nothing for the prigs 
Who prate about conciliation. 

DR MULLION. 

Bravo, Odoherty, Bravissimo!—that is decidedly one of your very best eft'u- 
siuns. * 

ODOHERTY. 

No blarney to me, mon ami. I have taken my degrees iif that celebrated 
university. In candour, however, and equity, I am bound to say, that I do 
think it’a pretty fairish song, as songs go now-a-days. 

NORTH. 

Why, it must be admitted, that there is an awful quantity of bad songs 
vented just now. 

. TICKLER. 

It must be the case as long as they issue in such shoals ; the bad must bear 
a huge proportion to the good at all times; for they are just the off-throwings 
of the ephemeral buoyancy of spirit of the day ; and as actual buoyancy of 
spirit generally- breeds nonsense, and affectation of it is always stupidity, you 
must e’en be content with your three grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 

NORTH. 

Yes, yes—they must be from their very nature ephemeral. Which of all 
our songs—I don't mean particularly those; of the present company—hut of all 
the songs now written and composed by all the song-writers now extant—will 
be alive a hundred years hence t 

ODOHERTY. 

Just as many as are now alive of those written and composed, as you most 
technically phrase it, a hundred years since. 

tickler. , 

• And that is but poor harvest indeed. Look over any of the song-books 
that contain the ditties of our grandmothers or great-grandmothers, and you 
* will scarcely ever turn up a song familiar to anybody but professed readers. 

* ODOHERTY. 

^lore’s the pity. By all that’s laughable, the reflection saddens roc. “ Pills 
to purge Melancholy," has become a roelancholious book in itself. You read 
page after page, puzzling yourself to make out the possibility—how any hu¬ 
man mouth could by any device have got through the melodies—the uncouth 
melodies- 

DULLER. 

You know Toro D’Urfcy’s plan?. He used to hike a country dance, the 
more intricate the better; for, as you see by*his dedication, he prided himself 
on that kind of legerdemain, and then put words to it as well as he cquld. 

^ODOHERTY. * ° 

I know—I ki\pw—but 1 was saying that it is an unpleasant sort of feeling 
you have about you, when you perns*, like a groping student, songs that you 
are sure made palace anti pot-hoilse ring with jollity and fun in the days of 
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merry King Charles, and warmed the gallantry of the grenadiers of Britain at 
the siege of Namur, under hooked-nose Oldglorious, or of 

Our countrymeif in Flanders 
• A hundred years ago. 

When they fought like Alexanders 
Beneath the great Marlboro’. 

• 

NORTH. 

Ay, “ the odour’s fled.” They are like uncorked soda-water. Honest 
Tom JfUrfey, 1 think I see him now in my mind’s eye, Horatio, holding his 
song-book with a tipsy gravity, and trolling forth— • 

.Toy to great Ctesar, 

Long life and pleasure, 

with old Rowley leaning%n his shoulder, partly out of that jocular familiari¬ 
ty, which endeared him to the people in spite of all his rascalities, and part¬ 
ly to keep himself steady, humming the bass. 

ROLLER. 

Have you seen Dr Kitchener’s book ? 

• ' * NORTH. 

1 have, and a good, jovial, loyal book it is. The Doctor is, by all accounts, a 
famous follow-^grcat in cookery, medicine, music, poetry, and optics, on which 
lie has published a treatise. 

OJJOHE&TY. 

I esteem the Doctor. . 

NORTH. 

The devil you do!—after cutting him up so abominably in my Magazine, in 
an article, you know, inserted while I was in Glasgow, without my knowledge. 

* ODOHJiRTV. 

Why are you always reminding a man of his evil-doings? Consider that’I 
have bet'll white-washed by the InsolventCourt since, and let all my sins go with 
that white-washing. To cut the matter short, I had a most excellent Cookery- 
book written, founded on the principles practised in the !)9tb mess, and was 
going to treat with Longman’s folks about it, when Kitchener came out, and 
pfe-occupied the market. You need not wonder, therefore, at my tickling up 
the worthy Doctor, who himself enjoyed the fun, being a loyal fellow to the 
back-bone; a Tory tough and true. We are now the best friends in the world. 

MULl.ION. 

Well, let that pass—What song-writer of our days, think you, will live ? 
Moore ? 

NORTH. 

Moore! No, he has not the stamina in him at all. Ilis verses are ele¬ 
gant, pretty, glittering, anything you please in that line; hut they have de¬ 
lects which will not allow them to get down to posterity. For instance, the 
querulous politics, on your local affairs, (^doherty, which make them bow so 
popular with a very large class of your countrymen, are mere matters of the. 
day, which will die with the day; for I hope you do not intend to be always 
fighting in Ireland ? # 

OIJ0HERT*. 

I do not know how that will bo—better figffting than stagnating; but, atall 
events, I hope we will change the grounds somewhat—1 nate monotony ; 1 
trust that my worthy countrymen will get some new matter of tumult for the 
next generation. 

NOJITJI. 

It is probable that they will—and then, you know, Moore's— tf Oh ! breathe 
not his name,” “ t F.rin, the tear,” &c. &c. will be just as forgotten as any of 
the things in Hogg’s Jacobite relics. , 

TickLEii. , 

Which will ever staud, or rather full, as a memento of the utter pcrishable- 
ncss of all party song-writing. 1 
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NORTH. * 

And then there's Moore’s accursed fancy foreshowing off learning, and his 
botany, and zoology, and meteorology^ and mythology. 

odoherty. 

O ay, and the mixed metaphor, and the downright nonsdhse—the song 
you quoted just now could be finely amended. 

NORTH. 

What song ? 

ODOHERTY. 

“ Erin, the smile, and the tear in thine eyes, blend like the rainbow," &c. 
Now, that is a washy, watery comparison for my Jiard-drinking country—rl lay 
£5 that a j&g of puuch would be a more accurate and truly philosophical em¬ 
blem J as thus. There’s the Protestant part of the population inferior in quan¬ 
tity, superior in strength, apt to get at the head, evidently the whisky of the 
compound. The Roman Catholics, greater in physical proportions, hut infi¬ 
nitely weaker, and usually very hot, are shadowed forth by the water. The 
Orangemen, as their name implies, are the fruit, which some palates think too 
sour, and therefore reject, while others think that it alone gives grateful fla¬ 
vour to the whole. 

MUI.Lt ON. 

And wliat's the sugar ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, the conciliators dropped in among us to sweeten our acidity—and you 
know some think that they have supplied with too liberal a ha , ’'l,—very much 
at the risk of turning the stomachs of the company. 

NORTH. 

A hopeful illustration—but in truth, Odoherty, your whole conversation is 
redolent of nothing hut drink. 

* odoherty. 

I am like Tom Moore's First Angel—the gentleman without a name, and 
admire compotation, not exactly « the juice of Earth," however, as Tom calls 
it, that being, I take it, ditch-water. 

MtJLUON. 

You never saw the song Tom intended for this drunken angel of his after 
his fall ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not I—parade it—Is it not in the poem ? * 

MITLI.ION. 

No, Denman, who is Moore’s doer of late, cut it out, just as he cut up the 
Fables. I have a copy, however, which 1 shall sing. 


Sviig of .a Fallen Angel over a Bowl of Rum-punch. By T. M. Esq. 

Iieap ou more coal there. 

And keep the glass moving. 

The frost nips my nose, 

Though my hdbrt glows with loving. 

, litre’s the dear creature, 

No skylights—a bumper ; 

He who leaves heeltaps 
I vote hiip'a mumper. 

With hey cow rumble (), 

Whack! populorum, 

Merrily, merry men, 

Push round the jorum. 

WWt arc Heaven's pleasures 
That so very sweet are? 

Ringing from psalters. 

In long or afloat mfctrc. 
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Planked on a wet cloud 
Without any breeches, 

Just like the Celtic, 

Met to make speeches. 

With hey cow rumble, &c. 

• 

Wide is the difference, 

My own boozing bullies. 

Here the round punch-bowl. 

Heap'd to the full is. 

Then if some wise one 
Thinks that up “ yonder” 

Is pleasant as we are. 

Why—lie’s in a blunder. 

With hey cow rumble, &c. 

NORTH. 

A very hopeful and well-behaved angel, by my word. 

MULI.ION. 

Enough of Moore. Campbell- 

• north. , 

* lias written one song,.which I hope will live as long as “ the flag of (»d 
England waves lordly iii pride,”—that is, I hope, for ever. I mean the Ma¬ 
riners of EnglaiM. 

TICKLER. 

A glorious song indeed,! But Campbell has disgraced himself by a shabby 
song, in the New Monthly, about tRe Spaniards. It is not fit for a gentleman 
like Campbell to fall into the filthy slang of the blackguards of the press, 
and write low stuff about Prince Hilt, or to call the grand old stainless flag of 
France, (wltjch ho knows—the blackguards do not—is linked with so many 
splendid recollections) the “ White emblem of white liver.’ 

Dft MULLION. 

Some of Sir Walter’s songs will certainly live. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps—tlioso in his Poems and his Novels, if they are his; but I do not re¬ 
collect anything particular of any other; and, in point of feet, you never do 
hear them sung by anybody. Bishop, by the way, has very poorly set County 
Guy, very poorly indeed. , 

OPOHERTY. 

I like Bishop, a worthy pleasant fellow; but, somehow or other, I think his 
music generally but compilation,—a bar from this body and a bar from that 
body—curiously indented and dovetailed, i admit, but still only joinery and 
cabinet-making. 

NORTH. 

Nobody lias said a word about Byron. 

TICKLER. 

Dead as Ilarry the Eighth, and it is a pity. Heavens! who can think that 
the author of Childe Harold, and Manfred, and Don Juan, should have sunk 
to what he is now, a scribbler in a dirty magazine, and a patron of the 
Hunts! It, however, speaks volumes in favour of the morality of the coun¬ 
try, after all, when we find, that even genius, •such as his, must sink, it’ it 
dares oppose what we are still determined to call religion and loyulty. 

ononERTY, (handing the Island to North.) 

1 have brought down Christian. Would you wish to look at it ? 

ROLLER. 

Docs it sell ? * * 

. OPOHI'.KTY. 

Not at all, thougfl the third edition is advertised. I was told ut Longman’s, 
that they liad not disposed of a hundred. It would have hail better chance 
with Murray ; hut lie and his lordship have broken, after a furious quarrel, 
’flic correspondence between them is said to Re curious. 
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BULLEIl. 

Of course we shall have an awful libel on Joannes dc Moravia in due time. 

ODOIIEHTY. 

I hope so, from the bottom of my soul ; for then Murray will take vengeance 
in turn. 1 had rather than a tenpenny, and that cash, that we could print 
Byron’s Critique on the Pot of Basil. 

tickle it. 

Faugh, don't mention it.' 

nouth. 

Christian, I sec, is a poor thing, with a good bit here and there in it, but not 
the least originality. He is the old hero—the Lara, the Conrad, the fellow of 
whom his lordship'found the germ in Miss Lee's Kruitzner, transported to 
Botany Bay, or thereabouts, where, instead of mosques, and kiosks, and tam- 
bourgis, and phingaris, we are entertained with Toobonai, and Boolootoo, 
Mooa, Figr, Hooni, Licoo, Guatoo, Goostrumfoo, et orttne mod endeth in oo. 
And the womankind are the old womankind, not a bit the worse for tlu 
wear. 

TICKLE K. 

Yes, and you have the same amazing industry in transferring Bligli's Nar¬ 
rative, that he has shewn so often before. But the introduction—and indeed 
some other passages, remind us of the better (lays of Byron.—Listen, 

“ 'riie morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently’made her liquid way ; 

The cloven billow flash’d from oft'her prow. 

In furrows form’d by that majestic plough ; * 

The waters with their worlds were all before ; 

Behind, the Soujh Sea’s many an islet shore. 

The quiet night, now dappling, ’gan to wane. 

Dividing darkness from the dawning main ; 

The dolphins, not unconscious of the day. 

Swam high, as eager of the coining ray; 

The stars from broader beams began to creep. 

And lift their shining eye-lids from the deep ; 

The sail resumed its lately shadow’d while, 

And the wind flutter'd with a fresh’ning flight ; 

The purple ocean owns the coming sun. 

But ere he break—a deed is to be done." 

* 

OnOIlKRTV. 

Very toploftieal, to be sure. Commend me to the panegyric on what our 
friend Fogarty (from whom his lordship appears to bait- taken the idea) culls 
“ Tobacco, lord of plants." 

But here the herald of the self-same mouth 
Came breathing o’er the aromatic south, 

Not like a “ bed of violets” on the gale, 

Bufcsuch as wafts its cloud o’er grog or ale. 

Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours over either zone. 

And puff’d where’cy«vtnds rise or waters roll. 

Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 

Opjxised its vapour as the lightning flashed, 

And reeked, ’midst mountain-billows unabash’d, 

To Abolus a constant sacrifice, 

Through every change of *11 the varying skies. 

And what was he who bore it ? I may err. 

But deem him sailor or philosopher. . i 

Sublime tobacco! whiiSi from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s laliour or Turkman’s rest ; 

Which oh the Moslem ’% ottoman divides 
« Hi# hour*, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
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Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand. 

Though not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe. 

When tipp’d with umber, mellow, rich, and ripe. 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzling!/ when daring in full dress ; 

Vet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar! 

. * 

And as we are talking of it, do hand us over that paper of Cotton’s best, 
until I blow a cloud. 

* north. , 

% Why, Odoherty, you have scarcely brought us any mews from London. 

odohehYy. 

IIow could you expect blood from a turnip? There’s no news there. 
Parliament was just spinning down, when I quitted the city, as drowsily as a 
tetotum—nothing doing in the mnridc literaire —tlic Haymarket gay, to be sure, 
and our friend Terry, drollest of actors, as he is among the worthiest of men, 
making the populace laugh—but I brought you down a special article on Lon¬ 
don, from a friend of mine, which will tell you everything tellable, so you 
need not pump me. 

, • DR MUI.LION. 

Did you sec any of th« gentlemen of the press ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Saw the whoTd* goodly army of martyrs in full array ; just as stupendously 
dull as ever, and, unless I mistake, more vicious, to speak as a jockey among 
the lower orders, than varmint. When I knew the body first, they w<>re a fine 
hard-drinking pudding-headed rate, who just got through their balaam 
as fast as their fingers would let them—spouted qt the Eccentrics—regaled 
themselves with cheese and porter, and occasionally, when the funds were 
good, with Jflollands and water, not caring a single sixpence for politics, or 
thinking themselves at all primed up with the opinions they were advocating 
—and there are still some of that good old school surviving, with two or three 
of whom I got misty one night at Offley’s—but, sir, the Cockney portion of 
them have been horribly altered for the worse. 

north. 

IIow? 

ODOHERTY. 

The poor creatures actually have set up to have opinions of their own—the 
idiots—and to have personal quarrels, and animosities, and principles, and 
fiddle-de-dee. • 

TICKLER. 

Mighty audacious. Can’t they eat their victuals when they get them in 
peace. 

NORTH. 

The newspaper press is unquestionably becoming very base. What a hi¬ 
deous, a detestable attack, some of the Whig and Radical papers made on John 
Hull ! 

ODOHERTY. , * » 

Well, do the press-gang itself justice! There was almost a universal outcry 
at that brutal business even among themselves. It was abominable. John, 
however, put it down like a man. * -• , 

NORTH. 

Well now, had the unfortunate Beaconites, which we still have thrown incur 
faces, thoughheaven knows their worst crime was stupidity—done anything ap¬ 
proaching that in atrocity, what an uproar would have been raised by the 
whole Whig party ! 4 * 

. TICKLER. 

And deservedly,’ for they would have been base assassins; but the Whigs 
may do anything—the basest as well as the’most inaliguant of people. 
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ODOIIERTY, {sings.') 

Hail no more, Tories, rail no more; 

Whigs are but asses ever. 

On land, on wave, on sea, oil shore. 

All rascals of white liver. 

Then rail not so. 

But let them go. 

And be you blithe arid bonny, 

Converting sounds of wrath and woe 
Into hey Ninny ! nonny. 


a. 

Sing roeny ditties, and no mo 
Of lumps so dull and heavy ; 
The heads of Whigs were ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy. 
Then rail not so, &c. 


mch Shakcsperian for you, in the twinkling of a bed-post. 

NORTH. 

You are not drinking anything. Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

I cannot say I like your wine. It is souring on my stomach. 

1 NORTH. 

Cannot you get spirits then. I’ll concoct a jug. 

tickler, (sings.) 

So be it. 


Drink to me only from- a jug, 

And t I will pledge in mine; 

So fill my glass with whisky punch. 
And i'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that in my throat doth rise 
Doth nsk a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’a nectar sip. 

That honour I’d resign. 


The second verse is n6t worth parodying. Aye, this is something like. Your 
health, Mr Editor. 


* north. 

Mr Tickler, I have the pleasure of drinking your very good health. Apro¬ 
pos, has not Boone published a poem on things in general ? 

OnOliERTY. 

I saw one in a certain place, sadly mutilated, and Jiave read only two pages. 
It is a puff on Mr Canning. 

TICKLER. 

Very superfluous, therefore. It is, moreover, a good joke to see the great 
faian of the Council of Ten, the essence of gravity, thinking to flatter the witty 
Antijacobiu by his balaam. 

• * • north. 

Canning must have laughed at the idea, in his sleeve, I mean—for a minis¬ 
ter can neyer laugh otherwise. 

• * DULLER. 

I suppose be addressed the* book. 


Fiustrere. 


Boone, ne te 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


Mr Aluric A. Watts will publish in a 
few days, Poetical .Sketches, with Stanzas 
for Music, and other Poems. This volume 
was printed for private circulation about 
twelve months ago, and was noticed with 
commendation in our Magazine of April 
last. 

Air Sheldrake has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, an Inquiry in¬ 
to the Origin and Practice of Painting in 
Oil, to ascertain what was the real inven¬ 
tion of Van Eyck, and what were the ma¬ 
terials and vehicle that were used by Oior- 
gionc, and the line Artists of the Venetian 
School. To which will be added some in¬ 
formation on the old Painted and Stained 
Glass; a Recipe for Preparing and Drying 
Oil of superior quality, which is only 
known to the Author; and an Attempt to 
ascertain some Colours which were used 
’ by the old Painters, hut which are unknown 
to the Artists of the present time. The 
Work to be dedicated (by permission) to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, II. A. 

A series of Lectures on the Elements of 
Chemical Science, lately delivered at the 
Surrey Institution by Mr Gurney, will soon 
be published. 

Part I. of the Museum Worsloyanmn, 
being a (Election made by the late Sir 
Richard \V*orsley, lhtrt., of Antique JJass 
Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and Gems, with 
Views of places in the Levant. 

A Dictionary of all Religions and Reli¬ 
gious Sects, ancient and modern ; alsh of 
Ecclesiastical History, and Theological 
Controversy, by Mrs Hannah Adams, will 
soon appear. 

Mr Mereweathcrhasin the press a Trea¬ 
tise on the Law of Boroughs and Corpora¬ 
tions, deduced from the earliest to the pre¬ 
sent times, and including their General 
History; the J1 islory, Origin, and Law, 
of the Right of Election, and of the King’s 
Prerogative in granting Charters; as well 
as the binding effect of Charters and Bye¬ 
laws. and the power of Corporations to ad. 
mit Freemen; with an Appendix of Re¬ 
cords, and illustrative of these points. 

Mr J. D. Worgan is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, a Treatise on a Molet, in 4."> Parts, 
10 Vocal and 35 Instrumental; composed 
for every class of Voice and every sort of 
Instrument generally used in Concert; and 
Illustrated by two Lectures, of which a 
Prospectus has been published* 

A new edition of the Decameron of Boc¬ 
caccio, from the original Text from the MS. 
of Manelli, by Mr Biagcoli. 

A Classical Assistant to the Study of 
Homer, Virgil, and in the Translations of 
Pope and Dryden, will soon appear from 
the pen of Mrs Oom. 

Vol. XIV. 


A New Map of the Country Twelve 
Miles round liondon, on a scale of one 
inch and a quarter to a mile, containing 
.the whole of the Roads, (which are from 
actual survey,) the exact situation of the 
Noblemen’s and (gentlemen’s Keats, with 
the Names of the Occupiers, and every 
other object worthy of notice, will appear 
in a .few days. . 

The Wilderness,rf>r the Youthful Days 
of Washington, a Talo-of the West, by 
Solomon Secondsight, will soon appear. 

Madame Adele du Thon is about to pub¬ 
lish an Account of the Public and Private 
Charitable Institutions of the Parish of St 
Marylebonne. 

Italian Stories; selected and translated 
by Miss Ilolfbrd, Author of Wallace, WaT- 
beck of Wolfstein, ixc., arc announced for 
publication. 

A Memoir of Central India, (including 
Malwa and adjoining Provinces,) with the 
History and copious Illustrations of the 
past and present condition of that Country, 
with an original Map, Tables of the Re¬ 
venue ami Population ; a Geological Rc- 
-nort and comprehensive Index ; by Sir 
Sklohn Malsolm, G. C. B.. Ac. will appear 
, in the course of the present month. 

The Case of the High (sheriff of Dublin. 
Tliis volume will comprise a sketch of the 
transactions in Ireland which have led to 
tills important Inquiry; all the Speeches 
in Parliament connected with it, from .Mr 
Brownlow’s Moduli tbrwnw.ini and inclu¬ 
sive ; tlic. Minutes of Evidence, as printed 
by order of the House of Commons, wiili 
Notes and References ; the Piqvrs pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, and several unpub¬ 
lished Documents. The whole prepared 
for the Press by a Barrister of the Middle 
Temple. 

Shortly will he published. Mammon in 
London, or the Spy of the Day; a charac¬ 
teristic and satirical Romance, on the mo¬ 
del of Le 1 Viable Boiteux. In Rvols. 

Eacetiie Cantabrigietiscs ; Anecdotes, 
Smart Sayings, &c. by, or relating to, ce¬ 
lebrated Cantabs; bone a Companion to 
the Cambridge Tan. 

A Bengalee Version of Todd’s enlarged 
ediyon of Johnson’s Dictionary is in a 
court,* flf publication in India. The public 
will be indebted for this work to the labours 
of Baboo Ram (Jomul, senior, and Mr Fe¬ 
lix Carey. a 

A History and Description of West- 
•minster Hall, with a Plan of the Hall, ami 
an Elevation of the Northern Portal, is now 
in the press. 

No. I. of Roman Antiquities; oi, the 
Durobrisse of Antoninus identified ; in a 
s scries of Plates, illustrative of the Exoava- 

1 O 
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ted Remains of the Roman Station at Cas¬ 
tor} with Plates of the Mosaic Pavements, 
&c. By E. T. Artis. 

In the press, Letters on the Highlands 
of Scotland, containing Descriptions of the 
Scenery, and an Account of the Manners, 
Usages, Antiquities, History, &c., of the 
Highlanders- Written and addressed to 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Truth; or, an Appeal to the People of 
England, in behalf of the Oppressed Poor 
in the South of Ireland} laying open the 
great first cause of their Poverty, Disease, 
and Crime; pointing out the inefficacy of 
those Means which ara now suggested for 
Relief; and urging the Adoption of a just 
and natural Measure, by which alone they 
can be effectually rescued from present, 
and preserved from future Misery. 

In a few days will he published, a Gram¬ 
mar of the Latin Language, by C. G. 
Zumpt, Professor in the Frederic’s Gym¬ 
nasium, Berlin. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man, with additions, by the Uev. John 
Kenrick, A. M. 

\ new edition is preparing of the Diver¬ 
sions of Parley, by .John Home Tooke. 

The Aristocracy of W caith and Fashion; 
being a concise Account of the Scotch and 
Irish Baronets; and of the Knights and 
most considerable or distinguished Com¬ 
moners of Great Britain and Ireland, after 
the manner of the Peerage ard English 
Baronetage, &c., &c. , 

A Description of an El ec trieal T elegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus, 
with eight Plates, by Francis ltonalds, 
will soon appear. 

The Uev. R. Adams has in the press, 
the Religious Wdrld Displayed; or, a 
View of the Four Grand Systems of Reli¬ 


gion, namely, Christianity, Judaism, Pa¬ 
ganism, anil Mahonnnedism, and of the 
various existing Denominations, Sects, and 
Parties, in the Christian world. 

A Gentleman, well known in the Lite¬ 
rary World, is al present occupied in pre¬ 
paring a History of Modern Italy. This 
Work, offering a compressed Version of 
M. De Sismondi’s invaluable Histoire des 
Republiques Italiennes, and completed from 
Muratori Mid other original authorities, is 
nearly ready for publication in 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Collections, forming a 
Fourth Volume to the Lounger’s Com¬ 
mon-Place Book. 

A New beautifully printed and popular 
royal l2mo volume for the use of Com¬ 
mercial Gentlemen, will appear in a few 
days, by Mr Wright, Accountant, Fen- 
church Street, entitled, “ Thu New Mer¬ 
cantile Assistant, and General Cheque 
Book,” containing Nine copious ami dis¬ 
tinct Sets of Tables.—The first Series, 
(which contain more than One Hundred 
Tables) are Calculations by Reduction, on 
a Novel and Simple principle; exhibiting, 
at one view, what any Commodity, pur¬ 
chased inutile aggregate, j, c. by the Ton 
or Cwt., costs per single In., stone, or qr., 
any Number of lbs. or stones, or qrs.; or 
vice versa .—The Eight other Tables relate 
to the Public Funds, Life Annuities, Wine 
and Spirits, Hay and Corn, Ac. Ac- all 
peculiarly simple, and adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of Commerce, and as a cheque in 
the Counting-House. 

Nearly ready—a new Edition of “ The 
Young Countess,” a Tale for Youth, much 
improved and embellished by two line En¬ 
gravings by Rhodes, from Drawings by 
Craig. 
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ABCUITECTtntE. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London; accompanied by 
Historical, Descriptive, and Critical Ac¬ 
counts. By J. Britton, F. S. A., Ac., and 
Augustus rugin. No. II. price As. uic- 
jdium Bvo.; Its. imperial livo.; and 14s. 
medium 4to., w^h proofs. 

BIBLIOCH.APMV, 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tion of Books, New and Second-hand on 
sale at the prices affixed, by John-afid Ar¬ 
thur Arch, containing a considerable num¬ 
ber of useful, scarce, and curious Works, 
and specimens of early Printing, and the 
most valuable recent Publications. Price 
5s. boards. « 

Tuther's Catalogue of Optical, Philoso¬ 
phical, and Mathematical Instruments; 
with a Descriptive Enumeration of theftp- 
paratus employed in Experimental and 
Operative Chemistry, Analytical Minora- * 


logy, and in the prosecution of the recent 
Discoveries iu Electro-Chemical Science. 

Is. 

Part III. of Isaac Wilson’s Catalogue of 
Books, New and .Second-hand, in every 
department of Ancient and Modern Litera¬ 
ture ; pomprising the whole of the choice, 
extensive, and very valuable Library of the 
late Rev. J. Ilawksley, Minister of Alder- 
manlmry Postern Chapel, London; ami 
extensive Collections from other libraries 
recently sold in Loudon and Edinburgh, 
now on Sale at No. 4<51, Lowgate, Hull, at 
the Low Prices affixed, for Ready Money. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Domestica; a Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Plants which may be reared in 
the House, with directions for their Treat¬ 
ment, and niustrutipn^ from the Works of 
the Poets. 

B1UGEAV11Y. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Wal- 
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kcr, giving a Modest and Short Account 
of her .Exemplary l*icty and Charity. By 
Anthony Walker, I). ]>., Hector of Fy- 
lield, Essex. First published in 1800. A 
new edition, abridged and revised by the 
Hev. J. W. Brooks, Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord Viscount Galway, 

The Biographical Cabinet; containing a 
Collection of Portraits of eminent and dis¬ 
tinguished Persons of every Age and Na¬ 
tion, with Memoirs of their Lives and Cha¬ 
racters. By James Harrison. 

nit AM A. 

Faust; a Drama, translated from the 
Herman of Goethe and Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell. By Lord Francis Leve,son Gower. 

Enrt'ATION. 

A Grammar of the Three Principal Ori¬ 
ental Languages, Ilindoostanee, Persian, 
and Arabic, on a plan entirely new and 
perfectly easy ; to which is addl'd, a"set of 
Persian Dialogues, composed for the Au¬ 
thor, hf Merga Moliaumicd Saulili of Shi. 
raz ; accompanied with an English Trans¬ 
lation, by William Price, Esq. 4to. £1, 
10s. 

Practical Logics-or. Hints to Young 
Theme Writers, for the purpose of leading 
them to Think and Reason with accuracy. 
By B. II. Smart. 3s. (id. • 

A Plea in Behalf of a Christian Coun¬ 
try, for the Christian Education of its 
Youth, addressed to various Classes of So¬ 
ciety. Abridged from the larger Work of 
the Reverend George Monro, M. A., Vi¬ 
car of Letterkenny, Ireland, in the year 
1/1L Is. (id. 

Lettres a Isabelle, ou quelqucs Reflex¬ 
ions sur 1’ Education et la Societd. Par Ma- 
dame Adcle du Tlion. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding; in Question and 
Answer, for the use of those who intend to 
enter on the study of Metaphysics. 

Rosamond, a Sequel to Rosamond in 
Early Les'ons. By Maria Edgeworth, 
second edition. 3s. * 

Theory and Practice; or, a Guide to 
the French Language, devised on an easy 
and methodical Plan for Youth, and Per. 
sons who wish to study the Elements of 
that Language with or without Writing 
Exercises ; and likewise a Book of Refer¬ 
ence for Persons who wish to translate 
English into French. By J. Maurois, 
Author of •* A Modem French Conversa¬ 
tion,” and " Observations on the Study of 
the French Language.” The second edi¬ 
tion, corrected and much improved. 3s. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by some 
Young People during a Summer Excur¬ 
sion, designed as Examples of the Episto¬ 
lary Style for Childrens-lflmo. half-bound, 
with Plates, price 9s. (kl. 

- (> FINE A TITS. 

Oruikshanh’s Points of Humour, illu¬ 
strated in Eighteen Plates, withLetter- 
press, Itvo. price Us. ; proofs, l.‘is. (»<1. 
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Canova in hid Workshop, engraved in 
the first style, in the line manner. By W. 
11. Worthington, from a Painting by F. X. 
Fabrc. Proofs on India paper, L.l, Is. 
Prints, 10s. (id. 

Chapeau de Paille, a finely-executed en¬ 
graving by Mr R. Cooper, of the cele¬ 
brated Antwerp Beauty, from Sir P. P. 
Rubens. ' prints, 10s, (id. each. Proofs, 
L.l, Is. 

A View on the Thames, near Battersea, 
from an admired Painting by Mr Charles 
Deane, and finely engraved in the line man¬ 
ner, by Wm. Janies ^Taylor, 22 inches 
wide by ] 7. 1 ndia paper pfoofs, L.k, Is.; 
French paper, ditto, 15s.; and prints, 
IBs. fid. each. 

Views in Spain, from the Original 
Sketches made in a Tour through that 
Kingdom in* 1813. By Edwaid Ilawke 
Locker, Esq. F. R. S. No. II. containing 
Tarragona in ruins, Catalana; La Puebla 
deArlam.on, Alava; Cathedral, Valencia; 
Castle of Chinchilla, Murcia; Tolosa, Gui- 
pusena. m 

Twenty engravings of Lions, Tigers, 
Panthers, and Leopards. By Thomas 
Landseer, from Drawings by Edwin Land¬ 
seer and Edgar Spilsbury. These Draw¬ 
ings are some of them taken immediately 
from nature, and the remainder from Ru¬ 
bens, Reydinger, Rembrandt, and Stubbs, 
corrected by a reference to the living ani¬ 
mals. A Pictorial and Physiological Essay 
on the Carnivora will accompany the en¬ 
gravings. In 1 thin vol. royal lto. Price 
L. 1, 5s.; Proofs, L.2,2s. 

Part VIO. of a Series of Engravings, in 
outline, by Henry-Moses, of the Worbs 
of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture and Mo. 
delling, with Descriptions from the Italian 
Of the Countess Albrizzi. 

Hi ST GllY. 

Sismondi’s History of France. Ilistoirc 
des Francais. Par J. C. L. Simonde dc 
Sismondi. Toms IV. V. ct VI. Uvu. Price 
L.1, 13s. 

Historical Illustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward, selected from Philip de Comines, 
Braiitome, and other French. Writers; with 
Remarks on each Chapter, pointing out the 
coincidences or discrepancies between the 
Novelist and the Historian : with Portraits 
of Louis XI., Charles the Bold, and Phi¬ 
lip dc Comines. 8vo. 7s. 

« LAW. 

A Law* Glossary of the Latin, Greek, 
Neman, French, and other Languages, 
interspersed in the Commentaries by Sir 
William Blacks tone, and various Law 
Treatises upon each Branch of the Profes¬ 
sion, translated into English, and alphabe¬ 
tically artanged. Second edition. By Tho¬ 
mas Tayler. Os. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 3 Geo. IV. 
Vol. J, Part L (To bo continued.) By N. 
Simons and J. Stuart, Esqs. oi Lincoln's 
Inn, Barristers ul» Haw. These Reports 
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are in continuation dt 511: Maddock’s. 
9s. 

Reports of Cases heard in the House of 
Louis, upon Appeals arid Writs of Error, 
and decided during the Scissions 1819. By 
It. Bligh, Esq. Banister at Ieiw. Vol. I. 
Part IV. with Indexes. (To be continued.) 
fls. 

Objections to the ProposedsAlterations 
of lift Law relating to Principal and Fac¬ 
tor. By Roger Winter, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2s. 

The General Stamp Act, 55 Geo. ITT. 
cap. 184, including'.he Statute 3 Geer. IV. 
cap. HJ7« reducing the Stamp Duties on 
Re-conveyances of Mortgages, Ac. TO 
which are added. Notes of Cases decided 
on the Stamp Laws in general ; with Re. 
fferences to the Statutes 44 Geo. Ill; cap. 
93, and 48 Geo. fil. cap. lf9; shewing 
the present and prior Duties.} togetherwith 
Practical Instructions how to get draper or 
Parchment stamped, ire. tic.; with a Di¬ 
gested Index. By Walter J. impey, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple. -fis.' 

Reports''Of Judgments delivered by Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, when Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, font Michaelmas 1660 
to Trinity 1667. Edited from the Har. 
grave Manuscripts. By S, Banhister, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
1*1, 3s. 

Address delivered by Mr Freshfield,tO 
the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, to whom the Petition of the Mm 
chants, Bankers, and others, of Loudon, 
was referred, giving a History of the Law 
of England upon the point in Question { 
and a View of tlic Effect of the Law upon 
the Commercial Interest of the Country, 
and shewing the Bisks to which Merchants 
are exposed in the ordinary Purchases of 
Merchandise. Taken in short.hand by Mr 
Gurney, Second edition. 3d. ' 

A Treatise on the Mortgage Of Ships, 
as affected by the Registry Acts; and on 
the proper Mode of effecting Mortgages on 
Property of this Nature; and on the Lia¬ 
bilities of die Mortgagee. By Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, " 

MISCEIT.ANIEH. 

. Military Sketches of the Nepal War hi 
India, in the V-ears 1814,181."*, and 1816,' 
with an Outline Map of the Operations of 
the Annies under Major-General Sir David 
Ochtcrlony. Bart., G. C. B., aqd*other 
Officer*. By An-Eye-Witness.* 5s. 

A Brief Exposition of certain parts of 
Two Reports made to His Majesty’s Prin¬ 
cipal Secretary of State, on the subject of 
Gas Light Establishment* in the Metro¬ 
polis ; and of the Result* dedueible fitfita 
the data therein contained? la. fid. 

, Widwyn’s Original Tax Tables for 1823 
and- 192+; containing all the Assessed 
Taxes, distinguishing those repealed and 
reduced; the Stamp Unties; the J^xcisb 
I deehces which are not in any Other publi¬ 
cation t*f thclcirid; >Uwtracijfc«f the most 
important Acts recently passed ; with other 


useful information. Established 23 years. 

Is. 

The Manuscript of 1814, written at the 
command of Napoleon. By Baron Fain, 
Secretary of the Cabinet at that epoch. 
Master of Requests, &c.: and illustrated 
by Private and Official Correspondence. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus; 
with Eight Plates, engraved by J*owry. 
By Francis Ronalds. 8vo. S». 

A Refutation of the Incorrect State¬ 
ments and Unjust Insinuations contained , 
in Cant. Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, as far as the same refers to the 
Conduct of Admiral Sir George Montague, 
G. 0. B. in a I*ettier addressed to the Au¬ 
thor. Second edition. 2s. (Id. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, on the rate of Wages that 
they ai% no# paying to their Men Servants ; 
with an account of the Duties and Annual 
Wages of Stewards, Butlers, Uarfieners, 
Men Copks, Valets, Grooms uf the Cham¬ 
ber, Coachmen, Grooms, Footmen, Under 
Butlers; and Porters. By G. P. Wilson, 
Esq. Is. 6d. -* 

• Suffolk Words and Phrases; or, ati At¬ 
tempt to collect the Lingual Localisms of 
that County. By Edward Moor, F. R. S. 
F.A.S. &c. 10s. 6d. 

Mirth for Midsummer, Merriment for 
Michaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christmas, 
Laughter for Lady-Day; terming a Col¬ 
lection of Parlour Poetry, and Drawing- 
Room Drollery, suitable for all Seasons, 
sod supplying Smiles for Summer, Amuse¬ 
ment tor Autumn, Wit for Winter, Spright- 
liness fab Spring. 4s. 

The Two Bourbons; nr, the War-Cry 
of Paris and Madrid. By B. Read. 

A Reply to Mr Reed’s Advertisement to 
the Seventh. Edition of “ No Fiction 
with a Review of “ Martha.” By Francis 
Barnett, Author of “ Memoirs by Him- 
self.” 6d„ , 

•„ Entertainment for Insure Hours { con¬ 
sisting of Moral Tales, Biographical 
Sketches,'Gleanings, Original Communi¬ 
cations, Miscellaneous Pieces and Poetry, 
selected from the best authors, periodical 
works, Ac. By Peter Mstckinnell. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Mrs Jane Townley’s Answer to the Edi¬ 
tor of the Council of Ten. Is. 

The Etonian. A Series of Essays, Cri¬ 
ticisms, and Delineations of Life and Man¬ 
ners. The Third Edition, revised., L.l, 
11s. fid. 

The Universal Cambist, and Commercial 
Instructor; being a fall and accurate Trea¬ 
tise an the Exchanges, Monies, Weights, 
and Measures of all Trading Nations and 
their Colonies. By*P. Kelly, L'L. D. In 
2 vols. 4to. Price Four Guineas, in 
boards. 

Sketches in Bedlam ; or Characteristic 
Traits flfclnsanity, as displayed in the Cases 
of One liyndred and Forty patients of both 
Sexes, now or recently coniined in New 
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Bethlem, including Margaret Nicholson, 
James Hatfield, Patrick Walsh, Bannister, 
Truelock, and many other extraordinary 
Maniacs, who have been transferred from 
Old Uethlem. To which are added, a suc¬ 
cinct History of the Establishment, its 
Rules, Regulations, Forms of Admission, 
Treatment of Patients, &c.—lly a Con¬ 
stant Observer, 10s. 6d. 

The Hermit Abroad. By the Author 
of “ The Hermit in London,” and “ Her¬ 
mit in the Country.” 12s. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 

. and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the 
Author of Waverley; with Criticisms, ge¬ 
nera! and particular. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner. In 1 vol. 12mo. with an En¬ 
graving of an Anglo-Saxon Feast. 

Letters to the Contractors of the Colom¬ 
bian Loan, on the Illegality and Non-rati¬ 
fication of the Loan and Debentures, and 
on the Fabrication of Mr Zea’s Powers, 
under which the Loan was contracted, and 
the Debenture* created. By'a Member of 
tnc Honourable Society of Ijincoln’a Inn. 

The Road to Happiness. Is, (hi. 

The Chaneellortof the Exchequer’s New 
Beer Act. The explicit Directions for 
Brewing from I 'nmalted Com, by Mr Ham, 
will enable Private Familifs to produce 
Porter and Pale Beer of every description, 
at 2 id. per gallon, of an equal quality to 
that which is to be sold by the Beer Act at 
2£d. per quart. 

The Cambrian Tourist; or, Post-Chaise 
Companion through Woles ( containing 
cursory Sketches of the Welsh Territories, 
and a Description of the Manners, Cus¬ 
toms, and Games of die Natives. With 
Charts, comprehending, at one view, the 
advisable Route, best Inns, Distance and 
Objects most worthy of attention. With 
a beautiful Engraving of the Suspension 
Bridge now erecting over the Menai Straits 
at Bangor Ferry. Fifth Edition. 8s. 

KOVELS AND TAT.ES. 

First Affections; an Oxfordshire Story. 
2 vols. 12$. 

Hauberk Hall; a Series of Facts. By 
Henry Brebner. 10s. fid. 

May You Like It, Volume the Second. 
By the same Author as the First Volume 
lately published, yrhich may still he had 
as a work complete in itself. Price (is. 
boards. 

Seventy-Six. By the Author of “ Lo¬ 
gan.” 3 vols. 21s. 

The Fanners; Or Tales for the Times, 
addressed to the Yeomanry of England. 
Price 3s. fid. boards. 

The Italian Convert. By the Author 
of “ The Vicar of Brer,” “ French Pro¬ 
testant.” , 18mo. half-bound, roam Is. fid. 
poe nr. 

The Graces. A Classical Allegory, in¬ 
terspersed with Poetry, and illustrate by 
Explanatory Notes. Together with a 
Poetical Fragment entitled Psyche among 


the Graces. Translated from the original 
German of Christopher Martin Wieland. 
7s. 

Ahasuerus, the Wanderer ; a Dramatic 
Legend; in Six Parts. By die Author of 
“ Sketches in Ilindoostan,” and other 
Poems, fig. 

The Social Day. A Poem, in Four 
Cantos. By Peter Coxe. Illustrated by 
Thirty-two Engravings, after designs by 
the most eminent Artists. In royal 8vo. 
Price L.2, 2s.; also, in imperial 8vo. with 
Proof Impressions of the Plains, on Tnrii» 
paper. <, 

Men and Things, in 1823, a Political 
Sketch, in Three Epistles, to the Right 
Hon. Geo. Canning, with copious Notes. 
By James Shergold Boone, M, A. 5s. 

The Scigc of Jerusalem, a Poem. By 
Charles Peers, Esq. 12s. fid. 

The Discarded Son, a Tale, and other 
Rhymes. By Charles Barwell Coles, Esq. 
36. 

PhantomB; a Poem, in Two Parts; 
with Myrrha, a Fragment, translated from 
the Provencal. By J. H. St Aubyn. ’6s. 

The Duke of Mercia, an Historical Dra¬ 
ma. The Lamentation of Ireland; and 
other Poems. By Sir Aubrey de Vere 
Hunt, Bart.* 10s. fid. 

The Island; or, Christian and his Com¬ 
rades. A Poem, in Four Cantos. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

Quentin Durward; a Drama, in Three 
Acts. By Kd. Haworth. Is. 

.The Life of a Soldier; a Narrative and 
Descriptive Poem, embellished with Eigh¬ 
teen Plates, etched by, and highly colour¬ 
ed after the Drawings of,' William Heath. 
Handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. 

Judah, a Sacred Oratorio; the Words 
selected and written, and die Music origi¬ 
nally composed and adapted to the Com¬ 
positions of Haydn,Mozart, and Beethoven. 
By William Gardiner. Dedicated by per- 
miraion to the King. Price L-3, .’is. ele¬ 
gantly printed in full score, and adapted to 
tile Pianoforte. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly se¬ 
lected from Authors of high celebrity, and 
interspersed with Original Writings. By 
Elizabeth Scott. 8vo. 12s. 

roirijcs.^ 

Two Letters to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, on the reputed Excess and Depre¬ 
dation of Bank-Notes, on the Nature and 
Operations of Coins, and on the Conse¬ 
quences of the New Metallic Currency. 
By Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esq. 3s. fid. 

A Compendium of Finance; containing 
an account of the Origin, Progress, and 
present State 0 / the Public Debts, Revenue, 
Expenditure, National Backs, and Cur¬ 
rencies, of France, Russia, Prussia, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Naples, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Denmark, Norway, Ilanovcr, and 
’othe^ German States, United States of Ame¬ 
rica, Buenos Ayres, Colombia, aud Chili; 
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and shewing the nature of the different Sermons chiefly designed for the use of 
Public Securities, with the manner of ma- Families. By John Fawcett, A. M., Rec¬ 
king Investments therein. Also an Histo. tor of Scaleby and Perpetual Curate of St 
rical Sketch of the National Debt of the Cuthbcrt’s, Carlisle. Third Edition. 2 
British Empire, authenticated by Official Vols. 12mo. Price 12s. 

Documents. By Bernard Cohen. Sermons, preached before a Country 

Suggestions addressed to the Legislature Congregation, by William Bishop, M.A. 
and the Landed Interest; occasioned fry 2s. (id. 

the Bills submitted to Parliament by the Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it 
Government of Ireland for a Composition is connected with subjects of Organization 
and Commutation of Tithes., By J. J. and Life, heing an Answer to the Views of 
Park, Esq. Barrister at Law. JR. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, ami Mr 

THEonoiiV- Laurence, upon those points. By the Rev. 

Exempla ConcioKpm; or, Plans of Ser- Thomas Renncll, A. M. Sixth Edition, 
mens t chiefly intended as Outlines to be 2s. fid. 

filled up by Written Compositions, or to Lectures on Miracles, selected from the 
assist and facilitate Extemporaneous De. New Testament. By the Author ofLcc- 
livery. lvol. 12mo. 4s. tures on Parables,” and 44 Geraldine.” 

A General View of the Dbctrinc of Re- Cr. 8w>. 8s. 
generation in Baptism. By Christopher topography. 

Bethel!, I). 1>- Dean of Chichester. 8s.- Rcliquia? Diluviansu; or. Observations 
St Paul's Thorte in the Flesh, explained on the Organic Remains contained in Caves, 
m a Discourse oh 2 Corinthians, xii. 7-with. Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on 
a Preface and Notea. By the Rev. J. 0. other Gcologieal Phenomena,.attesting the 
Tolley. 2s. ' action of an Universal Deluge. By tlie 

'the Perfect Model for Christian Teach- Rev. Wni. Bttckland, B.D. I'.lt.S. F.L.S. 
crs. Is. (id. * , Professor of’ Mineralogy and Geology in 

A Sermon Preached to the English Con- the University of < >xford. 4u>. £\, 11 s. (id. 
gregation assembled at Route, Sunday, 6th A concise Description of the English 
April 1823, for the Benefit of the Primi- Jjjikes and the Mountains in their vicinity ; 
tive Church of the Vaudois, or Ancient with remarks on the Mineralogy and Gco- 
Abigenses and Waldenses. *Ily the Rev. logy of the District. By Jonathan Otic;. 
Lewis Wav, A. M. Minister of the Kpis- 12mo. 4s- (id. 
copal Protestant Chapel at Nice, in Bar,- ; , -VOYAGES AK» th Ayers, 

dinia. Price 2s. (id. The Second Edi- Journal of a Tour in Franee in the 
tio.i, with an Appendix of the “ House- Years 1810 and 1817* By Frances Jane 
hold of Faith.” Carey. 1 vol. 8vo. 

For the Oracles of Ood—Four Orations, The Pyrenees and the South of France, 

For Judgment twConut-—An Argument, during the Months of November and Do 
in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward cember 1822. By A. Thiers. 

Irving, A. M. 12s. I setters from Mecklenburg and Holstein; 

The Word of God, concerning all that comprising an Account of the Free Cities 
are in Trouble or Affliction. The Second of Hamburg and Lubeck. Written in the 
Edition. By the Rev. J. W. Brooks. Summer of 1820. By George Downes, 
Scripture Names of Persons and Places . A. B. 
familiarly explained. Intended as a C8hi- Description of the Scenery of Dunkeld 
panion to the reading of the Holy Scrip- and of Blair, in Atholl. In 1 vol. duo- 
tures, for the ease of Young Persons. 4s. decline. ; 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, Case of the Inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
• No. CLV1., for July. relative to the Classical Education of their 

The New Edinburgh Review, No. IX. Sons. By A. Scott. Esq. 8vo. Is. 

8vo. Os. Original Institutions of thfcP.incely Or- 

, Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His- ders of Collars. By Sit William Segnr. 
tory Society. Vol. IV. Part 2d. jfe'O? 10s. From an original MS, in die Advocates’ 
6d. Iabrary, now first published with Eight 

Ellen Gray, or the Dead - Maiden’s Engravings, being fac similes of the ori- 
Curse, a Poem. By the late Dr Archibald ginal drawings, splendidly coloured embia- 
Maclcod. (ho. $s, i 1 zoned, m one volume quarto, printed by 

The Fpc Eater, a Tale. 12m<>. 8s. a Balkntyue, half bound, ii‘1,11a. (id. 

A'(Series of Picturesque' Views. Part <4 Sir William ijegar, Knight,Garter Prin. 

■I,' 'Containing, h Edinburgh from St An- cipalK.ingatArms,duringthow%nof James 
ttwtiy’i W—2. Edinburgh from C%non- the First, is well Known as the author of u 
Mills.— 8 . Edinburgh Castle from the site valuable work, entitled. Of Honour, Mi - 
of the West Port. Price 5s, Prawn by, litaiy and Civil; treating <f Jurtsdirtion 
./. Ewbank. Engraved by W. 1$. Lfcars. Military, Knighthood, Combats, and j>n- 
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ccr/cB^dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and 
printed at London in 1602; Bind also of 
Ha rmmgium , Gencalogicum —a manuscript 
collection which formed the basis of Ed¬ 
monson's work, which bears the same title. 
Among his other Heraldic 'Manuscripts, 
Segar left a short account of the Original 
Institutions of the Princely Orders of Col¬ 
lars, dedicated to his patron,*James the 
First. This work, which has not liithcrto 
been published, and from which the present 
impression has been printed, now belongs 
to the Library of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. It is written upon vellum, 
and is in the highest state of preservation. 
The work was probably executed soon af¬ 
ter James the First ascended the Throne of 
England. 

“ The historical notices which accom¬ 
pany the cmhlazonings of the different Col¬ 
lars, although short, are curious; and no¬ 
thing can be more beautiful than the co¬ 
louring and cmhlazonings of the Collars by 
Sfegar. They have been minutely copied 
for the present impression by Mr Lizars, 
who, with his usual.ingenuity, has succeed¬ 
ed in producing at) effect nearly equal to the 
originals .'’—Notice by the Editor. 


The Picture of Edinburgh; containing 
a Description of the City aim its Environs. 
By J. Stark, Ilf mo. fa. 

Jacob; or, Patriarchal Piety. A Series 
of Disco t.-ses by the Rev. Edward Craig, 
A. M. Oxon, Minister of St James’s Cha¬ 
pel, .Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. tid. 

Theological Gems. lfimo. 5s. 

The ^lornfng and Evening Sacrifice, or 
Prayers for Private Persons mid Families. 
New Edition. Post five, 10s. Gd.; 12mo, 
58. 6d. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Craig of Ric- 
cartoun, with Biographical Sketches qf his 
most eminent legal Contemporaries. By 
P. F. Tytler, Esq. Advocate, F. R. and 
A. S. S. 

A Pocket Guide to the Riga Trade. 
Is. 6d. 

A Catechism of Music, chiefly adapted 
for Learners on the Pianoforte. By D. 
Macpherson. 12 mo. Os. 

Remarks on Duelling, comprising Ob¬ 
servations on the Arguments in Defence of 
that Practice. By George Buchan, Esq! 
of Killoc. 8vo. 2s. 

Another Chapter for the Use of die Tyro 
in the Court of Session, tfvo. Is. Gd. 
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Meteorological Table, entrusted from {fie Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 

Observatory , Cation-hill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon_The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 

Thermometer. > 


June 1 | 

*{ 
3 { 
4 I 
5 { 
C l 
7 { 
8 { 
9 

10 

”{ 

12 { 

13 { 

11 { 

15 { 


Auactv 

Ther.lliarum.l The,. j Winil.| 


M.41 
A. 5.5 
M.41 
A. 51 
M.38 
A. 50 
M.37 
A. 5J 
M.39 
A. 5- 
|M.40 
A. 53 
M.lOi 
A. 53 
M.ll 
.55 
ty.42 
A. 53 
M.39 
A. 49 
M.12 
A. 57 
M.16 
A. 57 
M.50 
A. 61 
ii.4* 
A. 52 
M.38 
;A.5f> 


<A. 


.'9.939 

.570 

.201 

.204 

.138 

28.999 

.938 

.938 

.937 

>9.202 

.461 

.307 

.399 

.382 

.312 

.116 

,552 

.621 

,769 

.851 

.7531 

.750 

.705! 

.722' 

.60S 

.578 

.650 

.605 

.750 

.950 


M.641 
A. 58 / 
M.fiK» 
A. 56 i 
M.38 > 
A. 58/ 
M.5H1 
[A. 59/ 
M.571 
IA.55/ 
M.58 1 
A. 39/ 
M.59 > 
A. 59/ 
;M.60 1 
A. 56 / 
M.601 
&.«/ 
tS.5 51 

A. 58/ 
M.611 
A. 60/ 
M.fln 
A. 62/ 
M.651 
A. 60/ 
M.60 1 

A. 39/ 

M.39V 

A.5C/ 


W. 

w. 

w. 

I vv. 
|W. 
wr. 
[sw. 

Cble. 

NW. 

Cble, 

Cble. 

W. 

[Cble. 

NW. 

Cble. 


Koreti. auua. 

[aftern. dull. 
Korea, sh. 
jaftem, fair. 
Heavy ahrs, 
rain. 

Dull, with 
ahrs. rain. 
Dull, with 
[heavy sb. 
Changeable, 
with rain. 
Cold, and 
Ishts. rain. 
Changeable, 
(with a. ahrs. 
Dull foren. 
warmaftern.j 
Rain foren. 
[warm aftern.| 
Dull, byt 
[fair. 

Dull, tain 
morning. 
Dull, bRC 
flair. 

Dull morn, 
aunsh. oft. 
Morn, cold, 
day aunyh. 


I June 16 { 

•1 

18 { 

H 

20 { 

i 

2S{ 

ss{ 

2l( 

25 

26 
27-f 

> r 

281 

29 { 

•* J 
3p{ 


Tliof. 


M.58 
A. 51 
M.37/ 
A. 54 
M.42 
A. 51 
M.38 
A. 50 
M.10* 
A. 50 
M.41 
A. 49 
M.3»i 
A. 49 
M.39 J 
A. 50 4 
M.41 
Ai 53 
M.40J 
A. 51 
M.35 
A. 49 
| M.38 J 
A. 51 
M.39 
A. 55 
M.43 
A. 57 
M.43 
A. 58 


Barom. 


29.998 
.999 
.999 

|S(). 102 
.132 
.130 
.101 

29.999 
.980 
.910 
.938 
.962 
.996 
.985 
.901 
.732! 
.588 
.576| 
.2701 
.253 
.217 

.247 
.230 
.134 

28.999 
99.205 


Attach 

'Hhcr. 


M.611 
A. 61 / 
M.631 
A. 60 / 
M.60 I 
A. 58 / 
IM.59 | 
A. 57/ 
M.55 \ 
A. 55/ 
M.55 1 
A. 55 / 
M.571 
A. 55 / 
M.591 
A. 59/ 
M 381 
A. 56/ 
M.581 
A. 57/ 

M.571 

A. 60/ 
M.591 
A. 58/ 
M.581 
|A. 62 J 
.390 M.631 


.568 

.728 


A. 62/ 
M.621 


Wind, 


.6951A.38 / 


Cble. 

Cble. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

AK. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Iw. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


rost mom., 
sunsh. day. 
Cold morn, 
(day warm. 
Dull foren. 
aft. warm. 
Dull and 
cold. 

Dull foren. 
Isimsh. aft. 
Dull and 
[cold. , 

Foren. cold, 
[aftem. mild. 
Foren. sun. 
[dull aftem. 
ftain mom. * 
(dull day. 
Dull, heavy 
[sh. hail. 
Sunsh. and 
[fair. 

Th. & light, 
foren. ram. 
Dull, fair, 
with Uiund. 
Warm and 
[dull, with sh. 
Changeable, 
warm. 


Average of Rain, «9«fe inches. 


Vol. XIV. 
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Wheal. 
1st,.. Site. Od. 
2d, ...29s. fid. 
3d, .„25s. fid. 


Monthly Register. 
EDINBURGH !.—July 9. 


im 


Barley. 

1st,...27s. Od; 
2d, ...24*. (Id. 
3d, ...28s. Od. 


Oats. 
1st,......24s. Od. 

2d,.22s. Od. 

3d,.20s. fid. 


Beef 074 oz * per Tb.) Os. 4d. * to Os. 


Average, £1, 9s. lid.JB-I2ths 
Tulsday, July 8. 


Pease & Beansw 

1st,.19s. fid. 

2d,...... Ills. Od. 

3d, .....17s. Od. 


Mutton 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Lamb, per (fuarter^. 
Tallow, per stone 


Os. Sd. 
Os. 3d. 
Os. 4d. 
Is. fid. 
5s. Od. 


to Os. 
to Os. 
to Os. 
to 3s. 
to (is. 


fid. 

fid. 

(Id. 

fid. 

fid. 

fid. 


Sew"pSato3f<2H lb.) to. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone lfis. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 
Eggs, per dozen . Os. 


Os. 74<J* to 
fid. to 
2d. to 
Od. to 
Od. to 
8d. to 


Of. fid. 
Os. fid. 
Os. Od. 
0.?. Od. 
Os. Od. 
Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON —July 11. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ....31s. Od. 1st, ....2(1$. fid. Istj ...22s. fid. 1st,... 19s. fid. 1st, ... 19s- fi<L 

2d.30s. fid. '2d, ....2fis. fid. 2d,.20s. Od. 2d, ... 17*. fid. 2d, ... 17»- fid- 

3d, ....28s. Od. 3d, ,...25s.' Od. 3d, ....18s. Od. 3d, ... lfis. Od. 3d, — lfis. Od. 

Average, £1 s 8s. lOd. 6-12tbs. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended July 5. 

Wheat, 60s. Id.—Barley, 31s. 6(1.—Oat*, 25*. Id.—It ye, 56*. 74—Bean*, 36s. 74—Pease, 36s. 54 


London, Corn Exchange, July 7- 

&• ' $• 


Wheat, red, old — to —I 


Vine ditto 
Superfine ditto 
Ditto, new. . 
White, old . 
Vine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
Ditto, new . i 

Bj® ■ * •, ■ 

Barley, new . 
Vine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
MaIs «... 
Vine . . . 
Hog Pease 
Maple . . 


50 to MWhite pease 


56 to 60 


44 to 48 Small Beans.new 34 to 36 


Maple, now 


Ditto, boiler* 


— to — 
34 to 38 
40 to 43 


— to — Ditto, old 

54 to 60 Tick ditto, new 
64 to 66 Ditto, old . . 
45 to 52 Peed oats’ . . 
33 to 36 Vine ditto . • 
27 to 30 Poland ditto . 
51 to 33 Vine ditto , . 
51 to 35 Potato ditto . 
50 to 54 Fine ditto . . 

55 to 58 Scotch . . . 
Flour, per sack 
Ditto, seconds 


3*to 36 
88 to 32 
gO to 33 
YO to 23 
28 to 25] 
22 to 26] 
27 to 88 
S3 to 26 
27 to 28 {| 
58 to 29 
50 to 60] 
46 to 54 


54 to 36 
37 to 40| 

Shed*) $c. 

Must. White,. II* to l*2 < 0,Hempseed . 32 to 36 0 
.Brown, new ,9 to 15 OjUiweed,crush. 38to 51 0] 


Tares, per qr. 28 to 36 Of— line . 
Sanfoin, 30 to 31 0 w 

Turnips, bah. 9 to 12 0 

— Redd* green — to 0 oj 

— Yellow, — to 1)0 

Caraway, cwt. 54 to 60 0 
Canary, per qr. 43 to 48 0] 


Rape Seed, per lost, .4*26 to £32. 


46 to 54 0 
Rye Grass,"' . 16 to 32 0 
[Riberas* . . 28 to 44 0 
Clover, red ewt.18 to 54 0 
White ... 30 to 62 0| 
[Coriander . . 10 to 14 0| 
[Trefoil .... 6 U)^4 0 


oto 
6 to 
Oto 


Wheat, per 70 lb. 
Eng.Okf 8 Cto 
New 1 — 

Foreign .. 4 
Waterford 6 
Liiherick — 0 to 
Drogheda 7 0 to 
Dublin 6 
|Sooteh . , 8 
rrisbQtd .6 
Barley, per 60 lbs. 
,3*W-• < 5to 

[Scotch . . 4 Oto 
Irtih . . 4 0 to 

Oats, per 45 lb. 
[Eng. new 3 Oto 


Liverpool, July 15. 
d, r. rf. »> d. 


mat- p. 1961b. 

0 3 Sweet. U.S. — 0 to — 

— 0 Do. inbond — 0 to — 

5 0 Sour do.. 30 Oto 32 

6 10 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 

— 0 English 27 Oto 30 


«. d. 


OtO 

Oto 
3 to 


7 4 Scotch . . 22 0 to 26 

7 0 Irish ... 22 (Ho 26 

8 9 Bran,p.24ib. 1 0 to l 0 

7 0 Duties, Beef, §c. 

4 8 Buttcr,p.ewt. 1 , d. s. , 1 . 
4 6 Belfast, new 82 0 to 83 0 
4 4 Newsy . 80 0 to 81 0 
Waterford . 76 0 to 77 0 
3 Cork.pic.2d, 71 0 to 75 0 
0 3a dry 66 0 to 68 U 
3 Beef, ji. tierce. 

— Mess 82 0 to 88 0 
. ... . — p. barrel 38 0 to coo 

—Middling ? 6 to 8 0 Pork, p. bl_ 0 to — « 

— Me*s . 50 Oto 54 0 
0—Middl. . 4? 0 to 49 (» 
0 Bacon, p. cwt. 

0 Short nude, 42 0 to 44 0 
<1 Sides . . 40 0 to. — 0 
0 Hams, dry, 38 0 to 5c 0 
Green . . 28 0 to 30 0 
0 Lard.rd.p.c. 40 0 to 41 (l 
0 Tong ue,p, fir.- U to — tt 


Irhftdo.. 2 10 to 3 
(Scutch do. 3 1 to 3 
[Rye, per qr.— Oto— 0 
[Malt per b. 8 Oto 8 10 


0to36 
Oto 34 
ftapeseed,. p.1— to — 
Pea*ejjrey«7 0 to 36 
. White .40 Oto 48 
. Flour, English, 
Ip,240ib.fine40 Oto 45 
llriah, 2d* 38, Oto 44 


{Weekly Price of Stocks, from id to 23 d June 1823. 

2d. t 9 th. I 16th. 


23d. 


Bank stock,. 

3-per cent. 

3 percent, consols, 

3| per cent, consols,. 

1 percent, consols,*. 
New i pet cent, console^ 
Impes . 3 per cent. 1 
India stock. 


80J 795 

* 3 


70? 80 


»7S| 4! 

100i | • 



[{(intir Annuities, — r __ 

35 34 

204 

lfi 17 ,• 

20 $ 

ffjyrftocfirer bills.*..— 

^YrJiftauieT bills, fm—---- 


ImhaU ftw &CT--—__—— 

1 i 

85f. 86c. 

80; ui 

french 5 par cents. 


2204 

801 4 4 


98 73 | 


40 41 
80 7-16 
20 28 

SlFl 4 


804 % 


67| 98 



«U 2 

88 70 


/ 






1823 .^] Monthly Register. 

Course of Exchange, July 8.—Amsterdam, 12:10. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:8. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12 ; 10. Hamburgh, 38:3. Altona, 38 : 4. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:20. Ditto 28 : 10. Bourdeaux, 20: 10. Frankfort on the Maine, 1594. 
Petersburg, per rble. 8f : 3. Us. Berlin, 7 s 11* Vienna, 10: 30 EJf.Jlo. Trieste, 10:30 
Ef.Jlo. Madrid, 304. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 30*. Barcelona, 35J. Seville, 35J. Gibral¬ 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 464- Genoa, 434. Venice, 28 : 10. ■ Malta, 45. Naples, 30- 
l'alermo, 117. Lisbon, 514- Oporto, SI4. Bio Janeiro, 47. Bahia, 40. Dublin, 
04 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices Of Gold and Silver , per o.t.— Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £0:0: Od. New Dollars, 4s. 9cL Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lid. 




PRICES. CURKE NT, July 12-—London, 8. m 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Mingle ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto; ... 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES. British, cwt. 
4JMPFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 
Or* good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and veay ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Si Domingo, ..... 
Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
tiPirtlTS, 

Jam. Bum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, ...... 

Geneva, . . . 

Grain Whisky, . . 

WINKS, * 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pi|». 
Spanish White, butt. 
Teneriflte, pipe. 

Madeira. 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
Honduras, .... 

Cnmpeachy, . . . 
FUSTIC’, Jamaica, , 

Cuba, ...... 

INDIGO, Caraecan.fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amex. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . . . . 
Chrlstiansand (dutpaid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAB, American, brl. 

Archangel, . . • , . 
PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rua.Yel.Cand. 

Home melted, . . , « 
MKMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Petersburg!!, Clean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Thies. St DruJ. flak. 

Dutch,. 

Irish, • . 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburg!! Firsts, cwt 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, . . 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 

(od, . ... 

TOB A COO, Virgiu. fine, lb. 
Middling, . • 

Inferior, . 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 

. Sea lsUhd, fine, 

« Good, . .* * 

Middling, . , 

Dcmerar* and Bcrbicc, 
West India, 

Pernambuco, 

Maranham, 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 1 

LONDON. 

57 

to 59 

54 57 

55 


59 

55 


58 


64 

58 68 

60 


70 

eo 


70 

tI. 

80 

— — 

71 


75 

W— 


— 

112 

125 





mmm 


— 

100 

Hit 

_ _ 

_ , 



104 


11/5 

92 

104 

91 100 

_ 


mm 

84 


no 

90 

98 

88 90 

_ 


— 

86 


98 

88 

90 

78 . 84 

_ 


— 

mm 


— ' 

35 

A2 

80 86 



_ 

—- 


— 

50 

51 

28 29 

— 


— 

28 


30 

.n 

1W 

m ^ mmm 

80 

* 

106 

84 


105 

iso 

130 

— —. 

107 


120 

108 


128 m 

•MW 


— — 

60 


82 

MM 


— 

— 

• _ 

104 111) 

86 


104 

— 


— 

— 

— 

110 120 

105 


<119 

« 


— 

m 

126 

—. — 

90 


92 



— 

n 

10 

a 8} 

8 


84 



— 

2s 3d 2s dd 

*2s0d Ss 2d 

Is Ud 

28 3d 

Is 8d la lOd 1 

3 4 

3 6 

mmm mmm 

_ > 


m- 

2 9 

3 6 I 

2 3 

2 5 

mmm _ 

% 


_ 

1 6 


2 0 

6 7 

6 10 

<“•» AM 



— 

— 



10 

55 

mm* mmm 


>* 


£25 


£50 

32 

44 

—W MU 

— 


' _ 

29 


34 

31 

55 

—. ’ 

— 


mmmm 

— 


— 

n 

29 

»"■* mmm 

-U- 


—— 

26 


30 

40 

0 

mmm mm 




— 



£10 

11 0 

8 10 - 

£7 15 

8 0 

£8 10 

9 0 



— 

8 

0 ■ 

8 R)» 

9 

0 

9 15 

8 

_ 

fmmm mmm 

9 

0 

9 10 

11 

0 

0 0 

7 

♦ 8 

mmm mm. 

9 

0 

9 10 

10 

0 

11 0 

9 

11 

— r~ 

10 15 

U 0 

♦n 

0 

12 0 

0s 

11s 6 


9 

0 

10 B 

10 

0 

11 3 

2 3 2 8 

—. mmm 

— 


mmm 



«— 

2 9 3 3 


— 


_ 

— 


— 

2 2 2 7 

— — 

mmm 


mmm. 

—■ 



10 16 

13 14 

0 11 

1 0 

0 

9 

1 l 

16 2 8 

16 3 0 

1 

7 

1 11 

1 

6 

1 10 

19 

2h 

-W*. — 

14 

6 

16 0 

15 

0 

18 6 


_ 

—M mmm 

— 


_ 

20 

0 

0 0 

JO 

11 

mmm mmm 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

36 

37 

36 3H 

36 


37 

57 

(1 

—* 



u. 




50 

0 

0 0 

44 10 45 

— 1 _ 

— 


_ 

£41 


— 

38 

39 

— — 

40 


41 

—■ 


— 

63 

mmm 

, u— 

MM. 



£70 


_ 

60 

no 

— — 

— 


_ 

. 50 


65 

4S 

51 


— 



P 


— 

95 

100 

— — 

— 


— 

— 




17 

— • — 




17 

0 

wmm 

48 

50 

■—* “**<l 

— 


_ 

68 


— 


— 

47 * 48 

40 


42 

45 


— 


MW 

46 ' 47 

41 


‘ _ 

— 


— 

23 

2\ 

21 27 

— 


— • 

22 

22 


— 

*7 

7i 

Ik *74 

0 

C 

0 7* 

0 

54 


51 


5a C>1 

0 

44 

0 5 4 

0 

44 

54 

4 

y 

4 ^ i 4 

0 

24 

0 8* 

0 

24 

3 


mmm 

e 8} 0 11 

\ 0 

8i 

0 10J 

74 


94 


mmm, 

1 5i*l 7 


5 

1 7 

1 

1 

1 8 



1 3 1 5 

i 

3 

1 41 

— 


— 

««« 

MM. 

1 1 n 2 

1 

3 

1 44 

— 


— 



0 1U 1 41 

0 iu 

1 14 

0 104 

1 "4 



0. 9 0 10 

0 

9 

0 10 

0 

f i 

0 11 



1 1 .1 1J 

1 

1* 

1 24 

0 Hi 

i «i 

— 


1 0 1 

• 1 

04 

1 1, 

— 


- 1 


» 


. « 
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CJuly, 


Alphabetical List of Esrottan Bankruptcies, annmtftceStflkwecn Sic 20th 
of May, and the 20th of June, 1823, extracted from the londorrGazctte. 


Arniott, T. Liverpool, stone-merchant. 

Askell, J. Steeple Ashton, Oxfordshire; dealer in 
cattle. 

Aukland, C. Bcauvoir-town wharf, Kingiland 
road, builder. . 

Ball, H. M. Shakespeare’s-walk, Shadwcll, auc¬ 
tioneer. 

Banks, J, Leeds, flax-spinner. 

Bell, J. late of Guernsey, merchant. 

Bell, W. and J, G. Harris, Bridge-street, West¬ 
minster, hSiberda-thers. 

Buck, J. Goldsmith-row, Hackoey-road, carpen¬ 
ter.. 

Buckle. .1. Scarah-tnill, Yorkshire, milter, 
fiurfitt, T. Nortli Brewham, Somersetshire, coal- 
merchant. 

Burton, H. Thayer-street, Manchester square, 
auctioneer. 

Cave, J. Coventry, libbon-manufacturer. 

Clilbbe, T. Clwster, brewer. 

Cole, J. Wolverhampton, currier. 
ttorney, .1. Beauchamps, Essex, shopkeeper. 
Corby, J. Kingstbuid-road, catnenter. 

Cornwall, W. Trinity-place, Charing Cross, lea¬ 
ther-breeches maker. 

Coster, VV. Mount-street, Ifanover-sqnare, brick¬ 
layer. 

Cowie, J. George-strect, Mansion-house, wine- 
incrchant. 

Darby, 1). Halesowen, Shropshire, miller. 
Davies, S. Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, grocer, 
llenne, J. Lamb's Conduit-street, watchmaker., 
Dims, J. Manchester, dealer. 

Kant, W. Newbury, coal-merchant 
Field, G. Chichester, grocer. 

Field, ?>. Richmond, wine-merchant. 

Flatinan, T. Hampton-wick, soap-boiler. • ■ 

Gee, S. Cambridge, tinman. 

Gcrbardi; H. Kavage-gardens, merchant. 

Gill, H. and C. Gnlliths, Sklnner-sfreet/'Snow- 
hiU, mercer. 

Ooitban, L. J. llaymarket, hotel-keeper. 

Gray, VV. Birmingham, aaii-faetor. 

Grierson, A. Dudley, Worcestershire, draper. 
Hall, T. Crown-strfcgt, Soho, carpenter. 

Hawkins, It. T. Three «\»lt-street, Limchouse, 
patent anchor manufacturer. 

Herbert, G. bibhertofT, Northamptonshire, sales¬ 
man, * 

Blgham, J. Frcckleton, Lancashire, coal-mer¬ 
chant. 

Hitching,, J. Littleton, Sussex,'fanner, 
Hollander, L. A. Winch erter-strect, diamond-mer¬ 
chant. 


Hurry, J. Liverpool, Ship-chandler. 

Hutton, J. Abchurch-lane, painter. 

Ingiis, J. and J, Mark-lane, merchants. 

Jones, W. Hands worth. Staffordshire, farmer. 
Lax, J. Liverpool, brewer. ■ 

Leigh, C. ana W. Tooth, TyJdsley, Lancashire, 
calico-printers. 

Lowe, S. Newraan-street, Oxford-Street. 

Mansor, T. Caroline-street, Commercial-road, 
hoop-manufacturer. 

March, G. W, Hope Bowdler, Shropshire, flannel- 
manufacturer. 4 • 

Mercer, W. l > ackcr’s-court, Coleman-street, wine- 
merchant. 

Miflart, VV. Camaby-street, victualler. 

Milnes, B. Halifax, *rocer. 

Mdses, J, Farlainf Cumberland, dealer. 

Nelson, W. JeAln-street, Aldersgate-etrcet, brew¬ 
er. * 

New, C. Lesdenhall-street, umbrella-manufactu¬ 
rer. 

Parry, J. Everton, Lancashire, joiner. 

Pea we, W. C. Braintree, grocer. 

Pitcher, W. Salisbury-square, carpenter. 

Prowsc, A. Hakeihury, Somersetshire, tinman. 
Pullan, R. Leeds, merchant. 4 

Radder, J. lloltufl-le-M oofs, entton-manufaefurcr. 
Randall, J. A. Aldermanbury, com-dealer. 

Head, J. Lowe-lsne, Aldermanbury, clOth-workci. 
Rowley, J. Stouiport, timber-merchant. 

Salisbury, A, Windsor, and D. Salisbury, Notting- 
ham, drapers. 

Sqore, G. Tokenhouse-yard, scrivener. 

Scott, J. Preston, Lancashire, draper. 
SedgUy.VV.jun. Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 
Simpson, J. Birmingham, plater. 

Sparkes.W. and J. FrumeSelwood.SomerKctshirc, 
grocers. 

Sutcliflis, B. Cheapside, warehouseman. 

Tate, J. Adam-strcct, Adclphi, coal-merchant. 
Taylor, H. Leominster, grocer. 

Taylor, J. Lydeard St Lawrence, Somersetshire, 
dealer. 

Thatcher, S. J. Worth, Sussex,' innkeeper. 
Thomas, W. h. Brighton, grocer. 

Trail, A. Hanover-street, hoot and shoe maker. 
Turner, i Fleet-street, silk-mercer. 

West* A. Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, grocer. 
W’hite, B. Maiden Bradley, Wilts, farmer. 
Whitehead, tt. Norwich, bombexine-iuanufaclu- 
rer, 

Wilkie, T- Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
Witcomb, L. Warminster, scrivener. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st ami 
■ 311th June, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette, 


Chalmers,WilKaiB, jnn. merchant in Ellon, coun¬ 
ty of Aberdeen. 

Douglas, Alexander, sheep and cattle-dealer, 
sometime at Haugh of TuUhnet, now at North 
Binn, parish of Foul*, Easter, countyiM'crth. 

DIVIDENDS. * 

Dawson and Marshall, late tanners ui Edinburgh; 

a flrst and final dividend on Utli July. 

Kell, Francis, late tenant of Monorgan, ip the 
county of Perth; a final dividend last Tuesday 
( of August. _ 

Lindsay, James, grain-merchant in Glasgow “a 
• second and final dividend after 18th July. 
Melville, John, merchant and grocer in Grifliam- 
ston, near Falkirk; a dividend on 19th ^ily. 


Morrison, James, merchant, Gnusmarket, Edin- 
burgh; a dividend after 21st July. 

Murray and Bonnard, booksellers and stationers, 
Glasgow; a final dividend after leth July. 

Penman, Andrew, booksellers and stationers in 
Glasgow; a third and final dividend after 8 th 
July. 

Potter, James, redding atCuit, lioarStrathbbme; 
a final dividend after 4th July. 

Sandman, William, and Co. merchants in Edm- 
burgh, Leith, and Perth; a dividend after 4lli 
July. 

Swaync, Walker, manufacturer in Dysart; a di- 
vidcud till «.ttli July. 

Wright, Alexander, fishg-urfr and deafer m her- 
rings in llanil’i a dividend alter SSd July. * 
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•' . ; APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c, 

Major Geo, Aubrey, h. p. Independ¬ 
ently Lt-Col. in the Army 


51 


i Jan. 1798 
Cant. Fawoett, 1 Vet.Bn. May. in the 
Army . 19 July, 1823 

3 Dr Gds. Bt Maj. Storey, Me}, by puren. vice 
Martin, prom. 12 June 

Lt Mercer, Capt. by purch. do, 
('or. Burnaby, Lt. by purch. do. 

—■*— Chalmers, from h. p. 19 F. Cor. 

by purch. do. 

Lt. Mechsm, from h. p. 19 Drs. Lt. 
viee Willey, each. rec. diff. 19 do. 

7 Lt. Chatmer, Capt. by purch. vice E. 

Power, ret. * 29 May 

Cor. Bowen, Lt. by purch. da » 

F. Dunne, Cor. by pureh. do. 

Eus. Lawrence, from h. p. 95 P. Pftym. 
Ferry, return to h. p. of 25 Dr. do. 

19 June 

3 Dr. Surg. Walker, from 39 F. Surg. viee 
French, 34 F. da 

C E. J. Hickman, Cor. (Riding-Matter) 

22 do. 

S Cor. Robinson, Lt, by purch. vice 

Young, ret. 5 June 

S- Pole, (’or. by purch. do. 

9 LW'irecnwood, Capt. by purch. viee 

* Lin'd I,. Leunox, prom. Cape Corps 

* da 

Cor. Musgrave, Lt. by pureh. do. 

R. F. Hlunve, Cor. by purch. do. 

10 Cor. Wood, Lt by pureh. vice Earf 

q/'W iltshire, 35 F. 12 do. 

E. B. Beaumont, Cor. by purch. do. 
13 A.T. Cockburn, Cor. viee Ellis, prom, 

22 May 

Capt. Bowen, Maj. by purch. vice 
Macalestcr, rot. 5 June 

Lt. Tomlinson, Uapt. by purch. da 

Cor. Nash, Lt. by purch. do. 

-- Kvered, from h. p, 12 Dr. Cor. 

by purch. vice St John, prom. Cape 
Corps 4 no. > 

J. G, opilvje. Cor. by purch. viee 
Nash 5 do. 

t oldst F.G. E. D. Wigrain, En*. and Lt. by purch. 

vice Scrjcantson, prom. i!9 May 
3 F. G. Ens. and Lt. Montagu, Lt. and Capt. 

. by purch. vice Bt. Maj. Hesketh, 

ret 32 June 

- Ens. Clayton, late of 36 F, Ena. and 
Lt by pureh. vice Montagu, prom. 

19 da 

12 F. Lt Cruiae, Capt by pureh. vice Ber- 
tririgt, ret 19 da 

Fits. Borthwiek, Lt do, 

Edgar Buyly, Ens. da 

18 Kns.Forbes, Lt. by purch. viceSenior, 

prom. 22 May 

C. S. Knyvett, Ena. by pureh. do. 

22 A. Dunbar, Ens. by pureh. vice Ogle, 

4 Dr. G. 3 15 do. 

J. F. Mill*, da by pinch. vlceMajlm- 
dio, 89 F. 16 da 

27 Ens. Michel], from 57 F. Ens. vice 

W allace, h. p. 22 Dr. 12 June 

30 Lt-Gen. Montgomerie, from 71 F. 

Col. vice Ueu. Manners,dead 13do. 

31 Bt Maj. Nicolls, Maj. by purch. vice 

Ecaron, prom. 24 Apr. 

Lt. Farrington, Capt. by pureh. do. 
Eus. Ward, Lt by pureh. do. 

J. Foskett, Ens. by purch. do. 

31 Surg.Freueh, from 3 Dr. Surg. viee 

AUardyee, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. S9 May 
3.5 u. J. Earl of Wiltshire, from 10 Dr. 

Capt by purch. vice Bt Maj. Edge- 
worth, ret 12 June 

39 Surg. Waring, from h. n. 5 Gar. Bn. 

Surg. t iec Walker, 3 Dr. 29 May 
12 ‘A. L. M'Leol, Ens. vice N. L. M‘- 

Leod. cane. * 12 Dee. 1822 

49 Ens. Hill, from 52 F.“,t by pureh. 

vice Maxwell, prom. 12 June 

Lt.-Col. Danu-il. liurp. F. O. of Rec. 
Dial, vice Lt.-Col. llrcrutoi), eve. 

19 do. 


Lt St Maur, Capt by purch. vice 
•Storer, ret 29 May 

Ens. Timsou.Lt by purch. da 

W. Gordon, Ens. by purch. 12 June 

52 Lt. Love, Ail), vice Mourns, res. AdJ. 

, only 29 May 

Ens. Baldwin, from h. p. 90 F. Ens. 
by purch. vice Hill, 49 F. 12 June 

53 Lt fiuodall, Adj. vice Mackay, res. 

Adj. only do. 

57 Cor. Lord A. Conyngham, from It p, 

22 Dt;. Bins, vice Miehell, 27 F. do. 

59 Capt Graham, Maj. vice Halford, 

, dead " 22 May 

Lt Manners, Capt. _ , do. 

Ens. Macdonald, Lt do. 

61 ' Bt Mg). Anncsley, Maj. by pureh. 

vice Fane, prom. 12 June 

66 Capt UamiU, from 2 W. I. R. Capt. I 

vice L’Estrange, cxch. 19 do. 

74 Lt-Gen. Hon. Sir C. Colville, G. C'.it 

t, G.C.n. Cot. vice Lt-Gen. Mont* 
gomerie, 30 F. 13 do. 

75 Lt Marshall, from h. p. 7 F. Lt vice 

Rowe, uxdt ree. diff. 19 da 

77 2d Lt Kellett, from Rifle Br. Eus. 

‘ vice Ramsden, exch. ' do. 

89 Ens. Majemtie, faint 22 F. Lt by 

purcli. viee M’Crohan, ret 15 Mav 
91 Pavm. llcartszoak, from h. p. 2 Yet. 

Bn. Paym. vice l'airfowl, dead 

12Jtine 

Ceyl. R. Bt. Lt. Col. Churchill, from 18 F.- 
Capt. vice Bolton, cancelled 22 May 
Cape Corps Cue. Lt. Gjfcl. Earl Ilf Belfast, from 7 
Dr. Capt by puren. 25 Mar. 

Inf. Bt, Maj. Broke, from 1 W.I.R. 
JHaj. by purch, vice Lord G. l.en- 
nox, prom. 12 Juno 

ILAf.Col.C. Lt Jobling, from h. p. 104 F. Lt. awl- 
Adj. vice Uinns, dead 5 do. 

/ Lieut Swanzy ^ 

HZ Motet" [to have pemanenf 
— Mends * 

Rank of Ensign from 1 Apr. 1822 
1 Vet Bn. Lt Mayes, from h. p. 10 1'. Lt, vice 
FothcrgiU, retffist 29 May 1823 
3 Ens. Mail, (jua. Mast vice Croinbie, 

Eus. m 13 Feb, 

3 Lt PUkingtim, froiA. jvSW.l.R. 

Lt viee Collins, ret. list 29 May 
Rifle Brigi Ens. Ramsden, from77 F. 2d Lt. vice 
Kellett, exch. 19 Juno 

1 W. 1. It Lt ltobison. from 8 Dr, ('apt. by 
pureh. viee Brooke, prom, in Cape 
Corps do. 

2d Capt L’Estrange, from CO F. Capt. 

vice Hamilton, exch. do. 

Unattached. 

Maj. Lord G. Lennox, from Cape 
Corps, Lt-CoL of Inf. by pureb. 
vice Col. Francklin of R. Art ret 
12 June 

Maj. Fane, from 61 F. I.t.-Col. of Inf. 
by pureh. vice CoL Griffiths of 11. 
Art ret do, 

Maj. Oakes, from 1 Life Gds. Lt-Col. 
of Inf. by purch. vice Lt-Col. Buck- 
» ner, of fl. Art ret do. 

• Maj. Martin, from 3 Dr, Gds. Lt-Col. 

* of Inf. by pureh. vice M.-Gen. Lord 
Musketry, of 38 V. ret do, 

Lt Lord Fra. Conyoghame, from 17 
Dr. Capt. by pureh. v ice Maj. Hoi*. 
Robert Gardner, R. Art da 


t Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art 2d Capt and Bt Mgj. Brereton, from 
h. p. 2d Capt. vice Josiah Grant, 
h.p. 4 June 

• Miy. & Bt Lt.-Ool. Fraser, l.t-Col. 

vice Col. Francklin, ret. 12 do. 

„ - Vivion, Lt-Col. 

* . viee Col. Grdlitlis, let do. 

* _- - 1‘yin, Ll.-Col. vice 

Lt-Cq^ Buckner, i'ct • do. 
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CJttly, 


vice Vlvion 


vice Pym 


Cant, it Bt Lt.-Co). Britten, Major 
wee Fraser ■ 12 June 

J. Power, Motor 
do. 

F. Power, Major 
do. 

W. Power, from 
h. p. Capt vice F. Power do 
('apt Jar. Grant, from h. p. Capt vice 
Power Mo. 

1st Lieut Cubitt, Sd Capt do. 

• ■■■ RawntJey, 2a Capt* do. 
Hospital Staff. 

Staff Ass. Sure. Twining, Super Ass. 
Sure, in India, vice Mount, 13 P. 

9 it June 

Hasp. An. Walsh, from It p* Hoap. 
Ass. vice Simoens, canc. 211 do, 

• Brown, from h. p. Bosp. 


Ass. 

Medical Department. 

I Ass. Sutg. Finlayson,’ from 8 Dr. Su- 

pern. Ass. Sure, in East ladies, vice 
Campbell, 30 F, 19 June 

James Young, Hospital A«sist to the 
Forces, vice Donaldson, dead do. 

Exchange*. 

Bt Lt.-Col. Allan, from 1 W. I. R. With M«J. Co* 
padotse, h. V* 56 F. . , 

Mai. Norcliffe, from IT Dr. rec. diff. between Inf. 

and Cav. with Maj. Luurd, h. p. 18 Dr. 

Capt Macnamarfl, from 1 W. 1. It. with Bt Maj. 
Broke, h. p. 58 F. 

. . Ferguson, from 9 Dr, roc. diff. with Capt 

Lord Loughborough, h. p. 20 F. 

.— Jones, from 32 F. with Capt Douglas, h. p.. 

■ .— Place, from 55 F. rec. diff. with Capt Caue, 

h. p- 2 Gar. Bn. 

— . - Cradock, from 81 F. with Capt Montagu, 

h. p. 64 F. 

--E art of Belfast, from Cape Corps (Cav.) 

with Capt Cos, h. p. 1 Dr. 

— - Hail of Yarmouth, from Cape Corps, with 

Capt Taylor. h. p. 22 Dr. 

Lieut Clarke, from 1 ])r. G. rec. diff with Liout 
1 ,L JHhrn. C. Westenra, h. p, 8 Dr. 

-Smith, from I Dr. with Lieut Sir K. A, 

Jackson, Bt. 14 Dr, 

--Callaghan, f Ain 15 Dr. rec. diff with Lieut 

Scoti, h. p. 

__Carme, fwm 6 F. rec. diff with Lieut Mac* 

bean, h. p. 93T. 

— - Fraser, from 7 F. with Lieut Stuart, 46 F. 

. — - Marshall, from 10 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 

Msjendte, h. p. 89 V. 

- - Kent, from 11 F. with Lieut Crawford, 

h. p. 60 F. 

-Everett, from 27 F. ree. diff with Lieut 

Vandeleur, h. p. 85 F. 

— - Monro, from 32 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Harrison, h. p. 65 F. 

-French, from 63 F. with Lieut Conroy,. 

■h. p. 38 F. 

— - Macdonald, from 89 F. with Uent Mac- 

• lead. h-p.4W.LR. 

Ens. Bidck, from 68 F. rec. diff with Ens. Cogan, 
In p, 19F. 

— Warden, ftom.62 F. with Ens. Caldecott, h.p. 
Ass. Slug. HickJnan, from H. Horse Oils, with 

Am. Sum. Bett, h. jx 98 F. 

... I... Thompson, from 8C F. with Ass. Surg. 
Hendrick, h. p. 12 F. 

Resignations and JlclirentbnU. 

Miff-Gen. Lord Muskwry, 38 F. 

Col. Kranckiin, H. Att 
Griffiths, do. 


Lieut.-Col Buckner, R. Art 
Major E. Power, 7 Dr. G. 

Maealester, 13 Dr. 

■ - Hesketh, 3 F. G. 

. . - Edgeworth, 35 F. 

Capt Storer, 51 F. m 

-Uycrofr, W. Kent Militia. W 

Lieut Young, 8 Dr. 

Adj. Cforke, W. Middlesex Mil. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Capt, Bolton, from h. p. 14 F. to Ceylon Corps. 
Hosp. Assist Simoens, from half to full pay. 

Dismissed. 

Dejf. Ass. Com. Gen. Blackadcr 
. . .. - Fauijuier. 

Removed, 

{Bui allowed to twelve the regulated Value of hie 
Commission,) 

Brevet Major Edgeworth, 35 F. 
Discharged, 

{But allowed to receive the regulated Value of hit 
Commission,) 

Brevet Major M ilder, ^ F. 

1 Deaths. 

General Manners, Col. 30 Ft 9 June, 1823 
Major-General Lathaui, late of 7 Dr. (ids. Dub¬ 
lin, 9 Apr. 

Colonel Sir W. Smith, Bt. W. Essex MU. 
Lteut-Ooloncl Stopford, h. p. 60 F. Pisa, 13 Mav 
Captain Adamson, ret list, 1 Vet. Un. Vauxhali 


lload. 


• Raleigh, h. p. 20 F. 

■ Chapman. W. Kent Militia 


15 May 
9 Feb. 



Lieut Gilbert, 20 F. 

■ Colabah, Bomay F. 17 Jan. 

■ Vickers, h. p. 3 F. 9 May 

. Millar, h. p. 5 F. near Thurso, 27 do. 
‘ Harding, h. p. *4 F. 30 Oct. 182? 

' BHerley, h. p. 57 F. Oldham, 28 Apr. 1823 

■ M'Adam, h. p. 58 F. Maybole, 26 Feb. 
- Colin Campbell, h. p. 71F. Halifax, N. S. 

19 Apr. 

• Wfrth, h. p, Brunswick Inf. Brunswick, 
j. 15 do. 

——— Agostini, h. p. Corsican, Ran. Corsica, do. 
Comet Clarke, h. p. 23 Dr. 17 Aug. 1822 

Ensign Vandcrsee, 30 F. Secunderabad, Madras, 

18 Dec. 1S22 

. . Watt, Cape Corps, Graham's Town, Cairn 

of Good Hope, 18 Mar. 1823 

—— M'PhaU, ret list, 10 Vet Bn. London, 

, 19 June 

— O'Hara, h. j>. 55 F, O’Harabrook, County 

Antrim, 23 Jan. 

Paymaster Capt Biddulph, 25 F. Soultiampton, 

•*j 2() 

. . -I* Hcacock, 77 F* Edinburgh, 30 May 

Quarter-Master Scott, h.p. 21 Dr. 9Apr. 

. . -..... . Wingate, n. p. Lothian Fenc. Cav. 

do. 

-- - - Browne, h.p. Fraser. Fenc. Inf., 

4 June 

Chaplain Nixon, li. p. 103 F, Dublin, 22 Mar. 

Surgeon Little, h. n. 36 F. 

Assistant Surgeon Or Burke, h. p. 37 F. Ireland, 

. Mar. 23 

Hospital Assistant Sutherland, Fort George, N.B. 

Y tJuno 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIKTHS. 


May 8. At Gibraltar, the Lady of William Fil- 
drr, Esq. I)ep u ty- Commissary General there, of 
a son. 

31. At the Parsonage Feston, the Laity of the 
Hon. amt Hev. Francis Noel, of a daughter. 

June 2. At Edinburgh, the Lady of William L. 
White, Escy. advocate, of a son. 

— At Lorn Manse. Mrs ltalfour, of a son. 

— The Lady of Dr Maclean, Esq. of Bruns¬ 
wick Square, London, of a daughter. 

3. At Woolwich (.'oimrion, the Lady of ('apt. 

11. W. Gordon, Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Broughton Park House, Mrs Vuie, of a 
son. 

4. At Newington, Mrs M'Candlish, of a (laugh¬ 
ter. 

— At 5", Albany Street, Mrs Scott, of a son. 

6. In Charlotte Street, Mrs William J. Dalzel, 

of a son. 

1(1. At 46, India Street, Mr* Dunlop, of a 
daughter. 

— The lion. Lady Fergusson, of a daughter. 

11. At Melrose, Mrs Captain Stedmau, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Dunchaltan, Mrs Horrocks, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

•— At Warrismn Crescent, Mrs A. Plimer, of a 
daughter. • 

14. At 25, Guy field Square, Mrs James Irvine, 

of a son. « 

15. At Farnh.tm, Dorset, the Lady of Sir S. 
Stuart, Bart, of a son and heir. 

— \t his Lordsliqi’shouse, in Albemarle Street, 
London, Lady F. Lcvesou Gower, of twin sons.^ 

— Mrs John Brougham, of a daughter. 

At No. I, Hill Street, Mrs Ramsay, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

lfi. At No. 41, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Bridges, of a daughter. 

lx. At No. 157, George Street, M» Robert Ca- 


dell, of a daughter. 

— In Drummond Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
Of A. Scott Broomfield, Ksq. of a daughter. 

13. At Munster House, Ireland, Lady Jane 
Lawrence Peel, of a son and heir. 

— At Trviot Batik, the Lady of the Hon. 
George Elliott, of a daughter. 

21. At Pnlkemmet, the Lady of William Bail- 
lie of Polkcmmet, Ksq. of a son. 

— At 7, lloval Circus, Mrs Carlyle Bdl, of a 


SUM. 

— At Gilston House, Ftfeshire, the Lady of 
Captain Parsons, of a daughter. 

S3. Mrs Milner of Nunmonkton, near York, of 
a (laughter. 

24. At 3, Hill Square, Mrs A. Gifford, of a son. 

25. At the Manse of Ashkirk, Mrs Hamilton, 
of a son. 

27. At Laurieston Place, Mrs Alex. Wood, of a 


son. 

28. At Cam sell Park, the Lady of Sir Joseph 
RadcHffc, Bart, of a daughter. 

29. In Fort Street, North Leith, the wife of 
LieuL Chatles Smith, Royal Navy, of a sou. 

30 At I’oyntrfleld House, the Lady of Major 
George Gun Munro, of a daughter. 

— At Merchiston House, Mrs Hcpbume, of 
Clarkington, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 2(1, 1822. At Calcutta, Captain William 
Kennedy, Assistant Military Auditor-General, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of Lieut«-Ueneral Sir 
Robert Blair, K.C.U. 

Jan. 15. At Quiloti, in the East Indigs, Cap¬ 
tain Charles F. Grice, of the lion. Company's 
marine*, and master attendant at puilon, to Mar¬ 
garet, eldest daughter of the late James Arnot, 
Esq. Arlnkie, Forfarshire. 

May 11. At New Yorlc,*Mj*M. Drury, of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, to Miss S. Steel, of Edinburgh, 

June 2. At Liverpool, the Rev. l)r Barr, of 
Port-Glasgow, to Sarah Jane, daughter of Mr 
Matthew Steele, of the former place. 

— At Wccdiugshali, Duncan Stewart, Eaq. sur¬ 
geon, Uorrowstounncss, to Miss Margaret Smith. 


3. At London, Alex. Howilen, Esq. of Tor- 
rington Square, to Christian, daughter of Richard 
Gairdner, Esq. of Stoke 11,ill, Essex. 

— At Gilmour 1*1,ice, Mr John Donald, mer¬ 
chant, Glasgow, to Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr 
Robert Kerr, merchant, Kdinlmrgh. 

— At the Manse of foringtou, Walter Somer¬ 
ville, Esq. suibeon in. Carnwath, to Janet, only 
daughter of the Rev. William Watson, minister 
of iitggar. 

5, At Parson’s Green, John Gardiner Kinnear, 
Esq, banker, to Mary, eldest daughter of Alex. 
South, Esq. banker. • 

— At llalleaths, Robert ■Slaclaiichlan, Esq. of 
Maclauchlail, to Helen Oatheiinej-daughtc* ot the 
late W. A. CarrutUers. Esq. of Dormont. 

(>. At Kdinhnrgh, Mr George Rule, Commer¬ 
cial Rank, to Miss Sawers, daughter of Mr Wil¬ 
liam Sawers, merchant, Edinburgh. 

7- At Forglen House, Joseph Murray, Esq. 
younger of Avion, to Grace, youngest daughter of 
Sir George Abereromby of Birkenbog, Bart. 

0. At Edinburgh, Robert Brimton, Ksq. mer¬ 
chant, Leith, to Jane, daughter of tl,c late Mr 
William Jack, mercliant, Edinburgh. 

11. At Kelso, George Pott, Esq. Penchrist, to- 
Jane, daughter of Mr William Elliot, architect. 

12. At Gnyfieltl Square, Mr James Peter Mit¬ 
chell, brewe'r, to Charlotte, eldest daughter <£ 
Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. 

13. At Gratlshaws, Joseph Stephenson, Esq. 
surgeon, Dunsc, to Isabella, second daughter of 
Mr Bertram, Cranshaws. 

— At Berwick, George A. Gray, Esq. of Mid¬ 
dle-Old. to Isabella, daughter of John Morrison, 
Esq. banker, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

14. At London, John M'Ncile, Esq. of Hally- 
castle, Ireland, to Charlotte Lavmta, youngest 
daughter of Major-General Sir Thomas Dallas, 
K.C.B. 

17. At Edinburgh, Josiah Nisbet, Esq. of the 
Madras civil service, to Rachel, second daughter 
of Sir John Marjonbanks of Lees, Bart. M.P. 

-4. At Edinburgh, Mr Maurice Lothian, solici- 
tor-at.Law, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
ChaTles Black, Esq. London Street. 

18. At Leith, Mr James Luke, Muircambus, to 
Janet, daughter of Me WtSflert Snnson, King’s 
Kettle, Fifeshire. 

231 At Gorgic Mains, ('apt. Robert Thomson, 
to Marshall, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
Jolm Milne, Founder, Edinburgh. 

21. At Clayton, Major John Faleonpr Briggs, 
younger of Slrathairly, to Miss Walker, only 
daughter of the late Col. P. Walker of Clay ton, 
in tue service of the Hon. East India Company. 

— At Liverpool, Mr James Glover, writing- 
master, to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Alex. Maegow.m, mmister of Dairy, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. 

2<i. At Boggs, East Lothian, William Sonnier, 
Esq. ot Skedsbudi, to Margaret Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Mr (’harles Howden. 

— At Cheltenham, the Rev. John Nethertim 
Harward, eldest son of the llev. J. Harward, of 
11artlebury, Worcestershire, to Harriet, daughter 
of Richard Butler, Esq. of Westfall near Chel¬ 
tenham. ’ 

27. At Lochmill, Linlithgow, Mr Alex. Hen¬ 
derson, Linlithgow, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr'LJiomas Kilgour, paper-manufaenirer there. 

30. At Arladswood, near Melrose, George G. 
Hill. Esq. Rower Street, Bedford Square, Lon¬ 
don, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Jolm Ander¬ 
son, Esq. of Gladswood. 


• DEATHS. 

Dee. 31-1822. At Bombay, the Rev, Geo. Mar¬ 
tin, MT A. one of the Chaplains *to the lion. East 
India Compuny, at that station, and brother-in- 
law tootle Duke of Atholl. , , 

Jan. 20.1823. At Trichinnpulv, of the cholera 
morbus, which attacked him while under medical 
treatment for acute ilieuraatiam, Mungo Park, 
M.D. eldest son of the celebrated African travel¬ 
ler. - . " * 
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Register.*—Death*. 


DJuly. 


Mar. 50. At Castries, St Lucia, Mr James Fle¬ 
ming Loudon, Ron of Morehead Loudoun, Esq. 
Glasgow. 

April 50. At St John’s, Newfoundland, Mr 
Donald 11. M’Caiuan, formerly of the Island of 
Islay. 

May 10. At Halifax, Nova ScDtia, Lieut.-Co- 
lonel i>. Waterhouse, Major of the 81st regiment. 

Jam- 1. At Culross, the Rev .Walter Macalpine, 
first minister of that parish, in the 82d year* of 
his age, and 54tli year of his ministry. 

— At Amiston Place, Henrietta Chisholme, 
youngest daughter of Geo. Lang, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, MrsMaeAHan, spouse of Mr 
James MacAUan, writer to the signet, and daugh¬ 
ter of Mr Robert Ainslie, writer to the signet. 

2. At EttriAt Bank, Matilda, only daughter of 
William Ugilvic, Esq/Vounger of Chesters. 

— At Paris, Marshal Davoust, Prince of Eek- 
rauhl, after a long and painful pulmonary con¬ 
sumption. 

— At Peterhead, James Trail, Esq. surgeon. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Faulkner, late of the 
Thcaire-Roynl. 

— At Musselburgh, Louisa, wife of J, H. Home, 
Esq. of Lnngformncus, and fourth daughter of 
the late Captain David Ramsay, Royal Navy. 

— At Northam, Suffolk, Miss Mary Foulis, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir James Foulis of 
CMjngiou, Bart. 

A. At Edinburgh, Robert Hilt, son of the late 
J.ieut.-Coloncl Thomas Hill, of the East India 
4*.>mpany’s Service. 

— At ’Kinghorn, Mrs Helen Wallace, wife of 
Lieut. Evan Macpheraon, Aberdeenshire Militia. 

— At Perth, John Hay, eldest son of James 
Paterson, Esq. of Carpow". 

5. At Abuigton Hail, Staffordshire, Janet, the 
infant daughter of WiUiimf Hay, Esq. of Drum- 
mtinier. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr Robert Troup, merchant 

G. In Mcrrion Square, Dublin/ the venerable 
Judge Fletcher. 

— At Fanne, Miss Margaret Farie, sister of 
James Farie, Esq. of Fanne, and on the Sthinsb 
his daughter, Miss Farie. 

7- In Dublin Street, Mrs James Hunter. 

8. At Fort William, Mr John Wallace, rector 
of the Academy there. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr Janies Mowat, merchant 
and manufacturer. ^ . 

— At Ayr, David Serltt,'Esq. banker. 

—- At Gibraltar, John Macdonald Buchanan, 
Esq. of'Druuunakill. 

— At Abcideen, Captain Robert Christie, late 
of the 88th regiment. 

9. In Curzon Street, Mayfair, General Robert 
Manners, Colonel of the 30th regiment. 

— At Mryden, the seat of Sir Charles Macdo¬ 
nald Lockhart, Bart, Mr James Borthwick, aged 
81, whose ancestors had been for upwards of JuO 
years upon the estate. 

—- At Dalserf House, Thomas Paterson, Esq. 
late Paymaster of the Z?d Tegimunt of foot. 

10. At Ayr, Captain Bedford Stewart, late of 
the Irish revenue service. 

. — At Leith, Mr Cundell, late cashier of the 
Leith Banking Company. 

— At Stirling, Colin Dawson, Esq. writer. 

— In York Place, Thomas, eldest son of Dr 
Gillespie. * 

— At Leith, Mrs Anne Clark, relict of Mr 
John Rogers, soap-manufacturer, Fisherrow. 

— At the Manse of Dumbarney, Mr Alex. An¬ 
derson, son of Mr John A nder.son, Ncwburah, Fife. 

12. At Waterford, L«’ut..Geiiei»r William 
Doyle. 

• 15, At Theobalds, Hatfield, Herts, the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mary Ross, third daughter 
of Mr George Stemriau, Solicitor Supreme Courts. 


14. At Lonness, in Orkney, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Strang. 

— At Dunbar, Lieut-Colonel John Clark, 
Royal Marines. 

■ — At her house, in tipper Grusvenor Street, 

London, the Countess de Dunstanvillo. 

— At her house, in Nicolson Square, Mrs Ju¬ 
lia Hope, wife of Mr Thomas Manners, writer to 
the signet, and depute-cierk of session. 

15. At Edinburgh, Dr John Thomson, R. N. 
— At Manse of Durrit), the Rev. William Stra- 

rhan, minister of that parish, in the 7i*th year of 
lib age, and.'iAl of his ministry. 

— At Warriston Crescent, Agnes, wife of Mr A. 
Plimer, of the Stamn-oiHee. 

Id. At hb house, Caltonhill, Archibald Elliott, 
Esq. architect 

— At 101, Prince’s Street, Isabella, daughter 
of the Rev. James Grant, minister of Laggan. 

—• At 01*1 Hall, neor Warrc, Thomas Cleg horn. 
Esq. 

— Mr Robert Ogle, of the firm of Ogle, Dun¬ 
can, U Co. booksellers, London, 

— At Ballanerietr House, the Hon. Clara Mary 
Murray, second daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Elibank. 


— At bis house. Royal Exchange, Mr James 
Kirkwood, junior. 

18. At Sorrento, in the Bay of Naples, Ronald, 
second son of John Crauford, Esq. of Auchc- 
names. 

— Mr Thomas Sheriff, late shif-master, Dun¬ 
bar. , 

— At Wimbledon, near London, Samuel < har- 
ters Somerville, Esq. W. S, Edinburgh, second 
son of the Rev. Dr Somerville, Jedburgh. 

— At Colrium, James Davidson, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Isabella Stonuonlh, re¬ 
lict of Mr James Mowat, late Rector of the 
Grammar School there. 

— At London, William Cordon, Esq. of Cam p- 
belton. In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

19. At London, at the advanced age of 81, Mr 
William Coombe, the author of "The Dmbo- 
liad," 11 the Tour of Dr Syntax,” and many other 
work*. 

— At his house, Leith Walk, Charles Fraser, 
of Williams ton. Esq. 

— At Versailles, m France, Isabella, wife of 
Major-General Jolrn Murray. 

20. At his house, Canongatr, Mr WiUiam Bur¬ 
ton, merchant. 

— At Kothie House, James Leslie, Esq. of Ro- 
thie. 

21. At New York, WiUiam Blackie, Esq. late 
merchant in Glasgow. 

23. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of Mr James 
M'lnnes, S.S.C. Prince's Stioet. 

— At Catherine Bank, Mrs Margaret Spalding, 
wife of the Rev. Dr Ireland, North Leith, 

— At her house, in Seymour Place, London, 
the Dutchess Dowager of Cardigan, 

25, At Louth Hal” in the county of Louth, af¬ 
ter a short indisposition, occasioned by the bund¬ 
ing of a bloodvessel, Thomas Lewd Baron Louth, 
in the 60th year of his age. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mbs Margaret Craigie, 
youngest daughter of the late John Craigie, Esq. 
of Quebec. , v 

29. At Portflfflcld Cottage, near Edinburgh, in 
the 724 year of his age. Dr William Farquhamm, 
physician in Edinburgh, a man eminent in his 
profession, warm amt steady in hb friendships, 
and of much urbanity of manners. 

50. AtManiford, LineAlnshire.Octavius Graham 
Gilchrist, Esq. a distinguished literary character, 
at the early age of 43 years. 

— Mr Alexander Lcsslie, of Conduit Street, 
London. 


1'rhi.lrd by Janet BaUantync and Co. Edinburgh. 
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HISTORY OF THE OAfUDEN OF PLANTS.* 


W e have lately received a very de¬ 
lightful hook, from a very delightful 
friend, and, being anxious that the 
world should become as happy, and as 
well informed, as ourselves, we lose no 
time in requesting the numerous in¬ 
dividuals of which it is composed, men, 
women, and dandies, the “ interme¬ 
diate link,” to order each and all of 
them, his, her, and its copy. Every¬ 
body knows something now-a-days of 
the Garden of Plants, or at least ought 
so to do; for it has been ascertained, 
that even “ Tims” has bearded the 
Douglas in his den; that is, has stood 
within a few paces of the Menagerie 
without any fear of being driven to 
atoms by the tuft of the lion’s tail. 
But in an establishment of such great 
extent, and unrivalled excellence, it 
may well he imagined, that many 
things worthy of notice escape the ob¬ 
servation, and many more the com¬ 
prehension, of travellers; and hence 
the value of a dear and satisfactory 
history of the rise, progress, and com¬ 
pletion of the King’s Garden, and of 
the splendid collections in every branch 


of natural history which it now con¬ 
tains. Such a work is, in fact, from the 
nature of things, an exposition of the 
state of the jmost important physical 
sciences during the successive and con¬ 
nected periods of which it triAts, and 
thus, at the same time that it enlight¬ 
ens us regarding the practical manage¬ 
ment and present state of a most re¬ 
gal institution, it explains and illus¬ 
trates the progresfctJMTuman intellect 
in many of the most delightful branch¬ 
es of knowledge. 

The person who writes this work in 
English is M. Boyer, a French gen¬ 
tleman, who holds a situation in the 
office of administration of the Mu¬ 
seum. He is well known for the won¬ 
derful skill which he has attained in 
speaking and writing our language, 
without having resided in Britain, and 
lor his great dvility and kindness to 
those foreigners who visit the Mu¬ 
seum and its environs, for the pur¬ 
poses of amusement or information ; 
and he is universally esteemed for the 
intelligence and integrity of his cha¬ 
racter. He has resided constantly in 


• History and Description of the Museum of Natural History and ltoyal Botanic 
Garden of Paris. Translated from the French %f M. Deleuze, assistant Botanist. By 
A. A. ltoyer. 2 vols. 8vo. with 17 plates. Price 21s. Sold by G. B. Sowerby, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, 1/ondon. 

This work has been composed, by authority of foe French government, from mate¬ 
rials furnished by the Professors and Administrators of the Museum. 

Vol. XIV. • j Q ♦ 
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the Garden for these last twenty years, 
for the most part with M. Dufresne, 
the King's naturalist, chief direc tor of 
the zoological department, and is con 
sequently well acquainted with the 
management, both in its general spi¬ 
rit and most minute details. 

The Garden of Plants is certainly a 
most interesting spot. What can be 
more delightful than to wander about 
in the twilight of a fine autumnal 
evening, .beneath those magnificent 
rows of andeift- lime-trees, when the 
air id perfumed by the balmy breath 
of many thousand flowers—-to listen, 
amid such a scene of stillness and re¬ 
pose, to the multitudinous voice of a 
mighty city—or to contrast a sound 
composed of such discordant and tu¬ 
multuous elements with the wild and 
plaintive cries of some solitary wa¬ 
ter-fowl, which inhabit the banks of 
little lake, in the centre of this 
Garden of Paradise 1 Ou the other 
hand, during the day-tijne, if less in¬ 
teresting to your sentimentalist, it is 
certoiuly fully more amusing to- the 
ordinary class of visitors. Great part 
of one side of the Garden is laid out 
as a-Menagerie, in which all sorts of 
wild atttmals are confined, or, more 
properly speaking, detained—the ex¬ 
treme comfort and extent of the dwel¬ 
lings, with their beautiful conforma- 
bility to the pursuits and manners of 
their inhabitants*, almost entirely pre¬ 
cluding tire idea of anything so harsh 
and rigorous as confinement. There the 
elephant, <r wisest of brutes,” occupies, 
as he ought to do, a central and conspi- 
' cuous situation. He is not lodged, as he 
is with ns, in a gloomy crib, in which 
lie can scarcely turn himself round 
with sufficient freedom to perform the 
little devices taught him by his keeper, 
anti which one sees how much he de¬ 
spises by the calm melancholy expres¬ 
sion of his eyes. He dwells in a large 
and lofty apartment, opening by means 
> ot"broatt;Mdi ng-doors into a, capacious 
area, which is all his own. In tins he 
has dry.sttoooth banks to repqf>e*upon, 
and a deep pond of* water, iflto which, 
once a day, he sinks his enormous body, 
causing the waters to flow over every 
part, except bis month and proboscis, 
Nothing can be more refreshing than 
to jeehuu, alter basking for some hours 
iudthe morning sun, till his skin be- 
comes as parched and dry as the de¬ 
sert dust of Africa—to sea him calmly 
sinking down amidst the deal), cobl 


waters of his little lake, and, reap¬ 
pearing again, all moist and black, 

{ irotrudiug his huge routuLback, more 
ike a floating island, or axTeviathan of 
the ocean, than an inhabitant of terra- 
firma. 

•In this neighbourhood, too, there 
are camels andaromedaries, the “ships 
of the desert,” as they are sp beauti¬ 
fully called in the figurative languages 
of the east, either standing uprigli t, with 
their long, ghost-like uecks, and amia¬ 
ble, though imbecile countenances, or 
couched on the grass, “ and bedward 
ruminating,” apparently well pleased 
to have exchanged the burning plains 
of Arahj| for the refreshing shades of 
the Jartfin des Plantes. No fear now 
of the blasting breath of the desert, or 
of those gigantic columns of moving 
Sand which had so often threatened to 
overwhelm them, and tlje leaders of 
their tribe—pio delusive mirage, tempt¬ 
ing them still onwards, amongst thos< 
glaring, glittering wildernesses, “ with 
show of watersmocking their distress.” 
Even the wilder ami more romance 
animals seem here to have found a 
happy haven and a fit abode. The 
milk-white goat of Cachmire, with its 
long silky clothing, is spen reposing 
tranquilly, with halt-closed eyes, upon 
some artificial ledge of rock, forming 
a beautiful and lively contrast to the 
dark green moss with which it is sur¬ 
rounded. Deers Iftul antelopes repose 
upon the dappled ground, or are seen 
tripping about under the shade of the 
neighbouring lime-trees, while the en¬ 
closures, with their surrounding shrub¬ 
bery, are so skilfully arranged, and so 
intermingled with each other, that 
every animal appears as if it enjoyed 
the free range of the whole encamp¬ 
ment, instead of being coufined to the 
vicinity of its own little hut. The 
walks are laid out somewhat in a la- 
byrinthic form, so that every step it 
person takes he is delighted by the 
view of some fair or magnificent crea¬ 
ture from “ a far countric.” Birds of 
the most gorgeous and graceful plu¬ 
mage, peacocks, golden pheasants, and 
cranes from the Balearic Isles, solicit 
attention in every quarter, and are seen 
crossing your path in all the stateliness 
of conscious beauty, or gliding like 
sun-beams through groves of ever¬ 
green, “ star bright, or brighter.” In 
whatever direction you turn, you find 
the features of the scenery impressed 
with characters very different from 
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those which are usually met with in 
European countries, it the head of 
the Garden,*, beyond the house which 
was once the dwelling of the illustrious 
Bnffon, there grows a magnificent ce¬ 
dar, its head rendered more pictu¬ 
resque hy a cannon-hall, which struck 
it during the Revolution ;* and from a 
little hiii in the neighbourhood, there 
is an extensive and beautiful view, not 
only of the Garden of Plants, with its 
fine groves and shady terraces, but 
also of the city itself, with Mont 
Martrc rising like an acropolis in the 
distance, the old square tower of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the 
golden dome of the Hospital of Inva¬ 
lids. 

Between the Garden of Plants pro¬ 
perly so called, and that part of it 
which is devoted to the uses of the 
JHenageric* there is a broad and deep 
sunk fence divided by stone walls into 
several compartments. These are the 
dwelling-houses of the-bears, the awk¬ 
ward motions and singular attitudes of 
which seem to afford a constant source 
of amusement to the visitors* Bate 
leafless trees have been planted in the 
centre of some of these inclosures, to 
the top of which Bruin is frequently 
seen to climb, as if to enjoy the mere 
extended view of'tlie garden, and of 


the groups of people who crowd its 
walks. Some of these animals, when 
they perceive any one looking over 
their rarapefycrect themselveson their 
hind legs, and, stretching forth their 
great paws, seem to ask for charity 
with all the importunity of a moaning 
beggar. Indeed, they are so much ac¬ 
customed *to have bread and fruit 
thrown to them by strangers, that the 
slightest motion of the hand is gene¬ 
rally sufficient to make tiffin assume 
an erect position, whitfflhey will main¬ 
tain for some times, till their strength 
foil them, and they drop to the ground, 
testifying by a short and sullen growl 
their displeasure at having been obli¬ 
ged to play such fantastic tricks to so 
little purpose. An unfortunate acci¬ 
dent betel one of the largest of these 
creatures some years ago. lie was sit¬ 
ting perclk-d near the top‘of his. tree, 
when his footing gave way, and he was 
precipitated to the ground. A broken" 
limb was the only disagreeable result 
of this misfortune, llis temper of 
mind docs not, however,appear to have 
been much mollified by his decreased 
Strength of body, for it was this same 
animal winch caused the death of the 
unfortunate sentinel who had descend¬ 
ed into his area, misled, as it was sup¬ 
posed, by an old button or bit of me- 


* “ The largcstiPthe pine tribe on die hillocks, is a cedar of iJEMTion, I*. Ccdrns, the 
trunk of which measures twelve feet in circumference. The history of this tree, as re¬ 
cited to us by Professor Thouin, is remarkable. In 1736*, Bernard de Jussieu, when 
leaving London, received from Peter CuHioson a young plant of Pinus Cedrus, which 
he placed in a flower-pot, and conveyed in safety to the Paris Gardens. Common re¬ 
port has magnified the exploit by declaring, that Jussieu carried it all the say in the 
crown of his hat. It is now the identical tree admired for its great size."—Neill’s 
Journal of a Horik-uUnuU Tour through Flanders , Holland , and the North of France. 
This work is no doubt in the hands of every horticulturist, whether professional or ama¬ 
teur. Mr Neill's name is a sufficient pledge for the extent and accuracy of the infor¬ 
mation which it contains. But the interest of the work is by no means confined to hor¬ 
ticultural details. Although these form, as they ought to do, die leading topics of in¬ 
vestigation and description, yet the author’s eye has been by no means inobservant of 
other things. His narrative is continually relieved by sensible and ingenious observa¬ 
tions on the characteristic manners and aspect of the people, and on the«general features 
of the scenery of the various districts through which his tour extends. The Whole book, 
indeed, is written in a very clear, intelligent style; and, the author’s mind being natu¬ 
rally active, and, during this period especially, occupied by subjects of the greatest in¬ 
terest and the highest utility, there is no unsucecssihl searching after subjects fur the 
memorandum-book, no necessity for attempting to cover and conceal that vacancy of 
mind, which is the companion of most modem tourists. “ Senza istruzionc," says an 
Italian writer, non puo aversi utilita, ne diletto viaggiando; ed 6 miglior cosa die il 
ricco incolto nascondo fra le domesticlie mura la sua nuUita, e la vergogna della mi a ig- 
norauza." With Mr Neill, on the contrary, there was always a tlelighful subject at 
hand to*occupy the attention, and a constant exercise of intelligence required in compa¬ 
ring what lie then vJUirtssed for the first time in foreign countries, with the result ot Ins 
own past experience at home; and the k ‘ Horticultural Tour;" recently published, ex¬ 
hibits what, indeed, might have been anticipated from the author’s diameter, although it 
is rarely met with now-a-days,—great knowledge without the slightest pretension. 
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tal, which he mistook for a piece of 
money. The cries of this poor being 
were heard distinctly during the still¬ 
ness of the night by thogg who dwelt 
within the garden; but,aa there was 
no reason to dread the possibility of 
such an accident occurring; no assist¬ 
ance was offered. He was found by 
die guard who came to relieve him in 
the morning, lying dead beneath the 
paws of the bear, exhibiting, compa¬ 
ratively spiking, few marks of exter¬ 
nal violenee, bfrenlmost all his bones 
broken to pieces. The bear retired at 
the voice of his keeper, and did not, in 
feet, seem to have been induced by any 
carnivorous propensity to attack the 
person whose death it nsd thus so mi¬ 
serably occasioned. It was rather what 
an old man in the garden characterized 
as a piece of mattvuise plauanterie, 
for it appeared to derive amusement 
from lifting the body in its paws and 
felling it along the ground, and shew¬ 
ed no symptom of fierceness or anger 
when driven into its interior cell.* 
Turning to the right as you enter 
the lower gate of the Garden, opposite 
the Bridge of Austerlitz, pow called 
the* Pons du Jardin du lloi, you ap¬ 
proach the dwellings of the more car¬ 
nivorous animals, which are confined 
in cages with iron gratings, very simi¬ 
lar to our travelling caravans. Here 
the lion is truly tne king of beasts, 
being the oldcst/tho'krgest, and in all 
respects the most magnificent, I have 
ever seen. There is a melancholy 
grandeur about this creature in a state 
of captivity, which I can never witness 
without the truest commiseration.— 
The elegant and playful attitudes of 
the smaller animals of the feline tribe 
being so expressive of happiness and 
contentment, prevent one from com¬ 
passionating tneir misfortunes in a si¬ 
milar manner; while the fierce and 
cruel eye of the tiger, with his restless 
and impatient demeanour, produces 
rather taer contrary feeling or satisfac¬ 
tion, that sd savage ah animal should 
be kept i bf ever in confinements *He 

S irs to lament his loss of liberty, 
y because he cannot satiate hi? 
% thirst for blood by the sacrifice of those 
before him ; his countenance glares as 


fiercely, and his breath comes as hot, 
as if be still couched among the burn¬ 
ed-up grass of an Indian jungle. But 
his companion in adversity appears to 
suffer from a more kingly sorrow—the 
remembrance of his ancient woods and 
rivers, with all their wild magnificence, 
“ dingle and bushy dell,” is visibly 
implanted in his recollection. Like the 
dying gladiator, he thinks only of “ his 
young barbarians,” and, when he paces 
around his cell, he does so with the 
same air of forlorn dignity as Hegulus 
might have assumed in the prison of 
the Carthaginians. 

But, while we are indulging our¬ 
selves in “ a world of fonu remem¬ 
brances/' we are forgetting Mr lloycr's 
book, to which we had sat down with 
the intention of extracting an article. 
We shall therefore proceed in the first 
place to form a compendious sketch of 
the Garden and Cabinet, from the pe¬ 
riod of their origin to the dosu of last 
century, which we deem it the more 
necessary to do, as the subject has not 
yet found a place in English literature. 
We must, however, premise, that the 
nature and confined limits of our ab¬ 
stract will necessarily exclude a thou¬ 
sand interesting particulars regarding 
the history of individual plants and 
animals, for the elucidation of which 
we therefore refer our readers to the 
work itself, which is just about this 
time ready for ileliwy to the public. 

The King's Garden in Paris, com¬ 
monly called the Garden of Plants, 
was founded by Louis XIII., by an 
edict given and registered by the Par¬ 
liament, in the month of May, 1635. 
Its direction was assigned to the first 
Physician Hcrouard, who chose as In- 
temlant Guy de la lirossc. At first it 
consisted only of a .single house, and 
twenty-four acres of land. Guy de la 
JBrosse, during the first year of his 
management, formed a parterre 292 
feet long', and. 227 broad, composed of 
such plants as he could procure, the 

f renter number of which were given 
ira by John Bobin, the father of Ves¬ 
pasian, the King's botanist, ^fhese 
amounted, including varieties, to 1800. 
He then prepared the ground, procu¬ 
red new plants by correspondence, tra- 


tUndeistand that the bears aje now removed to the new Menagerie of wild 
, lind their plaaes In the, FoaUt occupied by a breed of boars. Our old friend 
Marguerite, the great elephant, alluded to jn a preceding paragraph, has been dead for 
'come yean. * 
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ced the plan of the garden to the ex¬ 
tent of ten acres, and opened it in 
1640. It appears by the printed cata¬ 
logue of the ensuing year, that the 
number of species and varieties had 
increased to 2360. De la Brosse died 
in 1643. 

Such was the origin of an establish¬ 
ment which has since attained so high 
a degree of prosperity, and has become 
the first school of Natural History in 
the world. We shall not consider it 
necessary to mention each subsequent 
change in the management and super¬ 
intendence, but shall rest satisfied with 
alluding only to the labours of those 
whose appointment may be regarded 
as a prosperous era in the history of 
the garden. About the year 1652, Fa- 
gon, grand-nephew of De la Brosse, 
obtained a situation in the establish¬ 
ment, and travelled at his own expense 
through several province# of France, 
and among the. Alps and Pyrenees, 
and sent the fruit of his researches to 
the Garden. In 1665, the number of 
species and varieties amounted to 4000, 

In the meantime, Gaston D’Orleans t • 
brother of Louis XIII., had establish¬ 
ed a botanical garden at his palace of 
Blois, whiett had acquired celebrity 
through the works of Morison, and 
by a collection of drawings of the most 
remarkable plants. These drawings 
were chiefly executed on vellum, by 
Itobert, eminent for his great skill aa 
a botanical painter. After the death 
of Gaston, in 1660, Coll>ert persuaded 
the King to purchase the whole col¬ 
lection ; and Robert' was appointed 
painter to the Museum, where he con¬ 
tinued his labours till his death in 
1684. Other eminent painters have 
continually succeeded to the situation, 
and it is thus that the magnificent 
collection of drawings of plants and 
animals lias been formed, which was 
at first deposited in the King's library, 
and now forms the most valuable part 
of that of the Museum. 

Vallot, the chief director, dying in 
1671, Colbert united the superintend¬ 
ence of tbe Garden to that of the 
King's buildings, already held by him¬ 
self, leaving to the first physician the 
title of Intendant only, with the di¬ 
rection of the cultivation. In the 
month of December Imobtained a de¬ 
claration from the King, regulating 
the administration of the Garden, and 
gave commissions to the Professors de¬ 
fining their duties. From this mo- 


, 1 fl !* 4 

ment the establishment assumed in¬ 
creasing importance, audit would have 
advanced still more rapidly, had tbe 
principal administration not been uni¬ 
ted with other offices. Fagon, who had 
for several years filled tne botanical 
and* chemical chairs with applause, 
being encumbered with other duties, 
meditated the resignation of liis place, 
and, wishing to appoint a successor 
worthy of himself, he called, from a 
remote part of France,-4he Afterwards 
so highly celebrated Joseph Pitton de 
Tournefort, then only twenty-six years „ 
of age, but who had already given pro¬ 
mise of what he was one day to be¬ 
come. He was appointed to the chair 
of botany in 1683, Ten years after, 
Fagon became first physician. This 
appointment gave him the intend¬ 
ance of the Garden ; and, from the 
singular respect in which he was held, 
tbe title of Superintendent was re-es- 1 " 
tablished in his favour. 

The signal success of Tournefort in 
the cultivation of botanical science, is 
universally known. He was the first 
successfully to define tbe genera of 
plants, and the excellence of his groups 
exhibits the clearness of ids concep¬ 
tions, and ranks him as the father of 
that branch of the science. He died 
in 1708, in consequence of an injury 
received from a waggon in a narrow 
street of Paris, aiqJjHi his collection 
of natural history, and herbarium, to 
the Garden. Tins herbarium is not 
extensive, but it is rendered valuable 
by the plants gathered in the Levant, 
and indicated in the Corollarium of 
the Insiitutiofics Itei Herbarium. He 
was succeeded in the botanical chair by 
Danty D’Isnard. 

D’Isnard retired after delivering a 
single course of lectures, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Antouy de Jussieu, a name 
so justly celebrated in botany, in con¬ 
sequence of the impulse which his 
own labours, and those oflus two bro¬ 
thers and nephew, have given to the 
science. In 1716, he visited Spain and 
Portugal,* and brought hack an im¬ 
mense accession to tbe Garden. It 
was this same Antony de Jussieu, who, 
in 1720, intrusted Declieux, a lieu¬ 
tenant in the Boyal Navy, with a 
young coffee tree, which, transported 
to Martinique, became the parent of 
the immense culture of the West In¬ 
dies; Meanwhile, the cultivation of 
the Garden was confided to Sebastian 
Vaillant, who formed a very consider- 
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able herbarium, the genera of which 
were methodically arranged, and the 
species accompanied by tickets, indi¬ 
cating all the synonyms then known 
This nerbarhun*,which, at his death in 
1722, was purchased by order of the 
King, forms the basis of that of-the 
Museum. What chiefly signalizes the 
name of Vaillant, is his first public 
discourse on assuming the functions 
of Assistant Professor, (in the-absence 
of the Prfticip**!,) in which he demon¬ 
strates the existence of two sexes, and 
, the phenomena of fecundation in ve¬ 
getables. Thus it was in the King’s 
Garden that this great discovery, which 
had been only hinted at before, and 
was not generally admitted, was first 
announced, and supported by irrefra¬ 
gable proofs. 

We shall pass in silence the unpro¬ 
fitable period of Chirac’s administrar 
“Irion of the affairs of the Garden, and 
proceed to the appointment of Bn Son 
in 1739, who was preferred to the si¬ 
tuation in consequence of the dying 
request of Du Fay, his immediate pre¬ 
decessor. This illustrious writer was 
already distinguished by* several me¬ 
moirs on mathematics, natural philo¬ 
sophy, and rural economy, which had 
gained him admittance to the Acade¬ 
my of Sciences ; but he was as yet un¬ 
known as a naturalist. Endowed with 
that power of attri tion which disco¬ 
vers the most distant relations of 
thought, and that brilliancy of imagi¬ 
nation which commands the attention 
of others to the result of laborious in¬ 
vestigations, he was equally fitted to 
succeed in different walks of genius. 
He had not yet decided to what ob¬ 
jects he should devote his talents and 
acquirements, when his nomination to 
the place of Intendant of the King's 
Garden determined him to attach him¬ 
self tu natural history. As his repu¬ 
tation increased, he employed the ad¬ 
vantages afforded by his credit and ce¬ 
lebrity, to enrich the establishment to 
which he had allied himself ^ and to 
him are owing its growth and* improve¬ 
ment till the period of its reorganiza¬ 
tion, and that extension and variety 
which rendered a reorganization ne¬ 
cessary. If the Museum owes its splen¬ 


dour to Buffon,—to that magnificent 
establishment he, on the other ^ hand, 
owes his fame. If he had not been 
placed in the midst of collections, fur¬ 
nished by Government with the means 
of augmenting them, and thus enabled 
by extensive correspondence to elicit 
information from all the naturalists of 
his day, he w'ould never have concei¬ 
ved the plan of his natural history, or 
been aide to carry it into execution; 
for that genius which embraces a great 
variety of facts, in order to deduce 
from them general conclusions, is con¬ 
tinually exposed to err, if it has not at 
hand all the elements of its specula¬ 
tions. 

We may now be said to commence 
the second period of the history of the 
Iloyal Garden. When Buffon entered 
upon his office, the Cabinet consisted 
Of two small rooms, and a" third, con¬ 
taining the ^preparations of anatomy, 
which were not exposed to public view: 
the herbarium was in the apartment 
of the demonstrator of botany: the 
Garden, which was limited to the pre¬ 
sent nursery on the eastern side, to 
the green house on the north, und the 
galleries of natural history on the west, 
still presented empty spaces, and con¬ 
tained neither avenues nor regular 
plantations.* 

Buffon first directed his attention to 
the increasing of the collections, atid 
to the providing of more commodious 
place# for their reception. They were 
arranged in two large rooms of the 
building which contains the present 
allcries, and which was formerly the 
welling-house of the Intendant; and, 
soon after, were opened to the public 
on appointed days. He next occupied 
himself in the embellishment of the 
Garden. Having cut down an old ave¬ 
nue which did not correspond with the 
principal gate, he replaced it in 17M>, 
by one of lime trees in the proper di¬ 
rection, and planted another parallel 
on the other side of the parterre. These 
avenues, which are now more than 
eighty years old, terminate towards the 
extremity of the nursery, and mark 
the limits of the Garden at that pe¬ 
riod. 

The care of the Cabinet was at this 


• * The natnp of Museum of Nalttrul History is of recent date ; it was given at the 
period when the Garden assumed its present form, and was employed to designate the 
Union of throe former establishment*, tht King’s Garden, the Cabinet, and the Mena¬ 
gerie. ’ 
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time intrusted to Bernard dc Jussieu, 
who had bestowed unceasing pains 
upon its arrangement and preservation. 
The extent of his knowledge, and the 
facility with which he seized the affi¬ 
nities of bodies, and classed them in 
their natural order, qualified him par¬ 
ticularly for this task, rendered more 
difficult by the increase of the collec¬ 
tions; but, being diverted by other 
occupations, and residing at some dis¬ 
tance from the Garden, he expressed a 
desire to be relieved from an office 
which required unwearied activity and 
ceaseless assiduity. Button also felt 
that his researches in natural history 
needed the assistance of a man who 
had still all the ardour of youth, and 
who possessed, in a high degree, both 
the spirit of method, and a talent for 
observation. Gifted with that genius 
which seizes the principal characters 
of objects, and unites them in splendid 
combinations, he had neifher time nor 
patience for the examination of details, 
to which the weakness of his sight 
was also an obstacle, lie made choice 
of Ins countryman Dauber.ton, who 
was then twenty-nine years of age; 
and who, after studying botany under 
Do Jussieu,^and anatomy under Win¬ 
slow and Ihivorney, had retired to 
Montbnrd, the place of Ids birth, to 
practise medicine. Bufibn invited lum 
to Paris, and, in 1745, procured him the 

{ dace of keeper of the Cabinet, with a 
odging in the Garden, and appoint¬ 
ments which soon rose from 500 to 
4000 francs per annum. He charged 
him with the arrangement of the Ca¬ 
binet, and associated him to his own 
studies, in the descriptive part of his 
natural history, especially m the ana¬ 
tomy. 

The first volumes of his great work 
on Natural History were published |n 
174ft, and attracted the attention of ail 
Europe. The subsequent labours of 
Linnaeus, and the light which his clas¬ 
sification threw upon the intricate and 
almost endless variety of subjects, no 
doubt contributed greatly to augment 
the number of zealous students, and 
to increase their confidence in the re¬ 
sult of their labours; but the splen¬ 
did writings of Uuffim may bo said to 
have been the first which excited a 
general interest in this delightful 
study. These two qicp may be looked 
upon as the great lights of the science 
of nature. 

But to return to the history of the 


Museum. In 1766, the collection had 
so greatly increased, that Buffon, who 
had previously given up a part of his 
dwelling house, which he occupied as 
Superintendent of the Garden, now re¬ 
signed it entirely, and removed to No. 
13, Hue desFosses Saint-Victor. The 
Cabinet was then disposed in four 
large saloons, which contained the 
whole collection till the reorganiza¬ 
tion. These saloons were open to the 
public two days in each week, and the 
pupils had hours set rpartTor study. 
Daubenton was always present to give 
the necessary explanations; and fo¬ 
reign naturalists often resorted to him 
for instruction. His patience was in¬ 
exhaustible, but the duties of his si¬ 
tuation became too laborious for the 
exertions of a single individual, and 
his cousin, the younger Daubenton, 
was created assistant, with a salary of 
2400 francs. 

Antony de Jussieu, who still filled" 
the chair of Botany, was no less assidu¬ 
ous in promoting the advancement of 
his peculiar department, not merely by 
delivering lectures, but by sending 
young men, at his own expense, to tra¬ 
vel through the provinces, to collect 
seeds and plants. He formed a library 
of natural history and a considerable 
herbarium, which were of eminent ser¬ 
vice to his illustrious brother and ne¬ 
phew, and which have*been always as 
much at the disposal,of those who cul¬ 
tivate the sciences, as if they belonged 
to the establishment, with this advan¬ 
tage, that desired explanations are ne¬ 
ver withheld by the courtesy of the 
possessors. Antony de Jussieu died in 
1758, and was succeeded byLemonier, 
who being appointed first physician 
to the king in 1770, Antony Laurence 
de Jussieu, the present venerable Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany, succeeded to the 
chair. Sometime prior to this, J. A. 
Thouin, the head of a family since be¬ 
come distinguished' by its services to > 
the Garden, had obtainfSl a situation 
as assistant cultivator in the establish- 
racnV 

BufioA had now attained the meri¬ 
dian of his glory ; his works, which 
assigned him the first rank amongst 
the authors of his time, had diffused 
(^universal taste for the study of Na¬ 
tural History, while the collections be 
had formed facilitated the study of 
this*ciencc. In foreign countries, ulso, 
he enjoyed the highest reputation; 
nnd a the authors of new observations. 
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or discoveries, eagerly communicated 
them to a man of genius, by whom to 
be mentioned was a sort of passport to 
immortality. M. D’Apgiviller, whose 
place as director of the King’s build¬ 
ings, and chief of the Academies of 
Painting and Sculpture, required him 
to point out the great men whose sta¬ 
tues were to be executed in marble at 
the public expense, asked permission 
of tne King to erect one to Buffon. 
This was, perhaps, the most flattering 
distinction whim could be conferred 
on a living man, as it had till then 
been reserved for the memory of those 
who had rendered the most eminent 
services to their country. But the 
King, reading the judgment of poste- 
rity regarding the merits of Button in 
that of his cotemporaries,assented to the 
proposal, aud the celebrated Pajou was 
charged with the execution. This sta¬ 
tue is now in the library of the Museum. 
•—■We may easily conceive how gratify¬ 
ing the circumstance must have proved 
to one so sensible of the love ot fame, 
and withal sufficiently impressed with 
a knowledge of his own nigh attain¬ 
ments. “ The works of eminent ge¬ 
niuses,” he used to say, “ale few; they 
are those of Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu, and my own.” 

The health of Buffon, which had 
Buttered severely during the preceding 
year, being perfectly re-established in 
the beginning o f-1.7 j? 3. he resolved to 
fix his resident once more in the Gar¬ 
den, and to employ his whole influence 
for the benefit of the establishment- 
With the aid of government, he pur¬ 
chased two houses adjoining the mu¬ 
seum, one of which he destined for 
the dwelling of the Inteudant, and 
removed into it accordingly; the first 
floor was appropriated to his hottse- 
• hold, and the others to such objects 
as had not yet found their place in the 
Museum. The return of Button fbrms 
♦an epoch in the history of the Garden j 
fropi that nfoment, every branch of 
the establishment rapidly increased, 
and the way was prepared for the im¬ 
provements which have taken place 
since the new organization. It would 
far exceed our utmost limits if we were 
' to give a detail of all the improve¬ 
ments introduced by Buffon dimqg 
thejixteen years of his administration. 

it to say, that the Garden was 
nxjipb than doubled in extent, its apian 
and distribution became regular and 
beautiful, and every possible advantage 


was ofibred for the culture and study 
of vegetables; but the perfection of 
one part of the establishment only 
rendered the deficiencies of tbe rest 
more apparent. The Cabinet was not 
spacious enough to contain the vast 
accession of objects, and the Amphi¬ 
theatre was both too small, and in 
other respects inconvenient. , 

In 1787, Button procured tbe pur¬ 
chase of the Hotel de Magny, with its 
courts and gardens, situated between 
the Hill of Evergreens, and the Hue 
de Sciue; be there constructed the 
Amphitheatre, which now serves for 
the lectures of botany and chemistry, 
and removed the lodging of MM. 
Daubenton and Lacepede to the Hotel 
de Magny. The second floor of the 
Cabinet which was thus left vacant, 
was fitted up for the reception of the 
collections, and permission obtained 
from government to erect an addition 
to the forineV galleries; the work was 
immediately begun, -and continued 
without intermission, but it was not 
completed till after the death of Buf¬ 
fon. 

As the buildings became more ex¬ 
tensive, aud the objects were disposed 
in a more striking manner^ more value 
was attached to the collections, and 
tbe celebrity of the establishment in¬ 
creased. Individuals ottered speci¬ 
mens to the Cabinet, where they were 
seen inscribed with the name of the 
donor, in preference to retaining them 
at home; learned societies eagerly con¬ 
tributed to the progress of knowledge, 
by enriching a public deposit; and 
sovereigns, as an agreeable present to 
the King, sent to his Museum dupli¬ 
cates of the curiosities in their own. 
The Academy of Sciences, for instance, 
having acquired Ifunaud's anatomical 
collection, added it to that of Duver- 
ney in the Garden ; the Count D'An- 
givillcr gave Buffon his private cabi¬ 
net ; the Missionaries in China sent 
him whatever interesting objects they 
could procure in a country where they 
alone eould penetrate; the King pf 
Poland presented a very considerable 
collection of mineral!; and tbe Em¬ 
press of Russia, not being able to in¬ 
duce Buffon to visit fit Petersburg}!, 
invited his son, and on his return pre¬ 
sented him with several animals from 
the North, whit^h prere wantihg to the 
Cabinet, and with various objects of 
natural history collected in her do¬ 
minions. 
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' Meanwhile the government neglect¬ 
ed nothing for tne perfecting of an 
establishment which did honour to the 
nation as a repository of light, aiid a 
centre of communication. More con¬ 
siderable funds than had before been 
granted, were placed at the disposal of 
M. Daubenton, for the purchase of ob¬ 
jects interesting from their rarity or 
their utility to science; foreign trees 
were transplanted; the Cabinet of 
Zoology was enriched by the collection f 
of Sonnerat in India, by that of Com- 
merson,mode in Bougainville's voyage 
round the world, and by a part of that 
brought by Dombey from Peru and 
Chili, of which half the objects were 
detained by the Spanish government, 
who even prevented the publication of 
his narrative; commissions of corres¬ 
pondence, accompanied by a salary, 
were also g\yen to learned travellers, 
\$ho engaged to collect objects for the 
Botanical Garden and the Cabinet. 
Nevertheless, if must be owned, that 
all these collections were not at that 
moment of much utility, and it is only 
at a later period, and since the new 
organization of the establishment, that 
their importance has been felt, and 
their end attained. Buffon was not a 
friend to method; he described the 
exterior form, the habits and economy 
of apimals, and ascended to the most 
elevated general views; but he dis¬ 
liked the labour of distinguishing cha¬ 
racters, and settling principles of clas¬ 
sification. In the arrangement of the 
Cabinet, he wished to excite curiosity 
by striking contrasts, so that, like his 
own writings, it should present a pic¬ 
ture of the mast remarkable things in 
nature, independent of system, which 
he regarded as the artifice of man. 
This manner of considering natural 
history, was particularly pleasing to ft 
mind that delighted in contemplating 
the universe of things as a whole; and, 
indeed, in nature, where all is har¬ 
mony, the most different beings arc 
placed side by side, and the imagi¬ 
nation seizes at once the links which 
unite, and the dupacters which sepa¬ 
rate them. A($wdlng to Buffon, the 
end of a general collection was at¬ 
tained, when it captivated the atten¬ 
tion, and let! the beholder to seek in 
living nature what was thus imper¬ 
fectly represented; it was even deem¬ 
ed a useful exercise to separate what 
related to a peculiar study, from the 
crowd of objects that surrounded it. 

Vox.. XIV. 


One of the worst consequences of 
tills system was the neglect of what¬ 
ever was not calculated to interest the 
public. When a collection arrived, 
the most remarkable objects were se¬ 
lected to fill the empty spaces, and the 
rest were preserved in boxes, or allow¬ 
ed to remain in the obscurity of their 
packing cases. As there was, at thi‘» 
period, no professor of zoology, or of mi¬ 
neralogy, the botanical garden was the 
only part of the establishment metho¬ 
dically distributed throughout. .Vet, 
far from reproaching Buffon with not 
having effected what it was perhaps 
impossible at that time to perform, we 
should rather acknowledge our obliga¬ 
tions to him for having assembled, 
not only the numerous .collection of 
birds contained in his work, and that 
of fishes described by M. de Lacepede, 
but also a multitude of objects of all 
kinds, which have since been properly- 
arranged, and have eminently contri¬ 
buted to the progress of natural his¬ 
tory. • 

In 1784, Daubenton the younger 
being obliged by bad health to resign 
his place of .keeper and demonstrator 
of the Cabinet, Buffon appointed, aslxis 
successor, M. de Lacepede, who was 
thus fixed in the pursuit of natural 
history, in which lie has since made 
so eminent a figure, both as a professor 
and an author. 

We have said (Bat there were at 
this period chairs for botany, anatomy, 
and chemistry only; but as Dauben¬ 
ton and, his assistant repaired daily to 
the Cabinet, naturalists were enabled 
to obtain explanations of the objects 
before them, and these private lessons 
were the more useful, as they were 
adapted to the capacity and know¬ 
ledge of the hearers. Lemonier had 
been Professor of Botany since 1758, 
and Bernard de Jussieu demonstrator 
since 1722 ; but, the former being 
obliged to reside at Versailles, and 
the latter finding himself weakened 
through age, M. de Jussieu, his ne¬ 
phew; chosen to supply the place 
of both, and was thus charged with 
the lectures in the garden, and the 
botanical excursions in the country. 
During the last years of his life, Ber- 
ntfid de Jussieu intrusted the details 
of cultivation wholly to M. Andre 
Thoxynj and it wa& a signal satisfac¬ 
tion to him to witness tine replanting 
of the Botanic Garden. Whenhewalk- 
ed id the establishment, his former 
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pupils crowded around him, listening 
to nim with eagerness, v aud treasuring 
up with veneration his slightest words. 
Among his many services to the Gar¬ 
den must be reckoned the education 
of his nephew, who has made of botany 
a regular science, by developing £nd 
perfecting the natural method. 

M.Desfbntaines was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany about the year 1788, 
immediately after his return from Bar¬ 
bary with th^jplants of which he has 
since published the liistory. At the 
period of his appointment, the Botanic 
Garden was already very rich; and 
the instruction was no longer limited 
to the demonstration of medicinal 
plants; for the progress of the science 
since Tournefort, by the intermediate 
labours of Linnaeus, Adanson, and 
de Jussieu, authorized and required a 
more philosophic plan. M. Desfon- 
—"taines was the first to perceive the 
importance of a general knowledge of 
the nature of vegetables, the functions 
peculiar to each organ, and the pheno¬ 
mena of the different periods of their 
developement, in order duly to under¬ 
stand their generic and«specific cha¬ 
racters ; he, therefore, divided his 
course into two parts; the first he 
devoted to the auatomyand physiology 
of vegetables; the second to the classi¬ 
fication and description of the genera 
and species, Frqro that period, bo¬ 
tanical instruction was no longer con¬ 
fined to the exterior forms of plants, 
but comprised their affinities, uses, and 
modifications. To the metbedof teach¬ 
ing adopted in the King’s Garden since 
1788, are to be ascribed those works 
which have made vegetable physiology 
the basis of botany, and red to the 
applications of this science in agricul¬ 
ture and the arts. 

' , Buffon died on the 16th of April, 
1788, and his.plaee of Chief Intendant 
1 of the King's Garden was given to the 
Marquisde - la Billarderie. We come 
now to the third and last period of 
■our history, that which extern^ from 
the death of Buffon down te' the pre¬ 
sent time,' including the epoch of the 
new organization, to which we have 
alreatly occasionally alluded. On the 
SOtlt of August, 1790, M. Lebrun 
•tnjfea report, in the name of the cohj- 
dptou of finances of the Constituent 
Assembly, on the state of the Ring’s 
Garden, in which its expenses were 
estimated at 92,222 francs; 12,777 
being necessary for repairs. . Inis re¬ 


port, which was the signal for a new” 
organization, was followed by the 
draught of a decree proposing the re¬ 
duction of the Intendant's salary from 
12,000 to 8000 francs; the suppres¬ 
sion of several places, particularly that 
of commandant of the police of the 
Garden; au increased stipend to some, 
of the professors; the creation of a 
chair of natural history, &c. &c. 

* The disorders of the revolution be¬ 
ginning at this period, M. delaBillnr- 
derie withdrew from France, and his 
place of Intendant was filled by the 
appointment of M. de St Pierre, in 
1792. St Pierre undertook the direc¬ 
tion of the King’s Garden at a difficult 
conjuncture. That distinguished wri¬ 
ter was gifted with eminent talents as 
a painter of nature, and a master of 
the milder affections; he knew at. once 
to awaken both the heart and the 
imagination; but he wanted exact no¬ 
tions in science, and his timid and me¬ 
lancholy character deprived him of 
that knowledge of the world, and that 
energy of purpose, which are alike re¬ 
quisite for the exertion of authority. 
Nevertheless, he was precisely the man 
for the crisis. His quiet and retired 
life shielded him from peKiecutiou,and 
his prudence was a safeguard to the 
establishment. He presented several 
memoirs to the ministry, containing 
some very sound regulations, concei¬ 
ved in a spirit of economy which cir¬ 
cumstances rendered necessary. Jn 
these memoirs may always be noticed 
the following words“After consult¬ 
ing the elders," by which term he de¬ 
signated the persons who had been 
long attached to the establishment, 
though without an official share in its 
administration. 

At a period so pregnant with disas¬ 
ter to the fortunes of the King, it inay 
well be supposed that the King’s wild 
beasts would not meet with a kinder 
treatment than the rest of the family. 

In fact, the Menagerie at Versailles 
being abandoned, and the animals like¬ 
ly to perish of hunger, M. Couturier, 
intendant of the ..■teg’s domains in 
that city, offered tlem, by order of 
the minister, to M. St Pierre; but, as 
lie had neither convenient places for 
their reception, nor means of providing 
for their subsistence, he prevailed on 
M. Couturier tOkfcep them, and imme¬ 
diately addressed a memoir to the go¬ 
vernment on the importance of esta¬ 
blishing a Menagerie in the Garden. 
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This address had the desired effect, 
and proper measures were ordered to 
be taken for the preservation of the 
animals, and their removal to the Mu¬ 
seum ; which, however, was deferred 
till eighteen months after. 

A decree of the Legislative Assembly 
having about this time suppressed the 
universities, the faculties of medicine, 
&c., there was reason to fear that the 
King's Garden would have been in¬ 
volved in the name proscription; but, 
as the people were led to believe that 
it was destined for the culture of me¬ 
dicinal plants, and that the laboratory 
of chemistry was a manufactory of 
saltpetre, tne establishment escaped 
destruction. At last, on the 10th of 
June, 1793, a decree for the organiza¬ 
tion was 'obtained, chiefly by the ex¬ 
ertions of M. Lakanal, President of 
the CominTttee of Public Instruction. 
The following are some* of the most 
essential articlas:— 

“ The establishment shall hence¬ 
forth be called the Museum of Natu¬ 
ral Histori/. * 

“ Its object shall be the teaching 
of Natural History in all its branches. 

" Twelve courses of lectures shall 
be given in'the Museum. 1. A course 
of Mineralogy. 2. A course of Gene¬ 
ral Chemistry. 3. A course of Che¬ 
mistry applied to the Arts. 4. A course 
of Botany. 5. A course of Kural Bo¬ 
tany. 6. A course of Agriculture. 
7 and 8. Two courses of Zoology. 9. 
A course of Human Anatomy. 10. A 
course of Comparative Anatomy. 11. A 
course of Geology. 12. A course of 
Iconography" 

The third section provides for the 
formation of a library, where all the 
books on natural history in the public 
repositories, and the duplicates of those 
in the National Library, shall be as¬ 
sembled ; and also the drawings of 
plants and animals taken from nature 
m the Museum. 

By the above decree, twelve chairs 
were established, without naming the 
professors; the^jEstributkm of their 
functions beinBeft to the officers 
themselves. Tnese were MM. Dau- 
benton, keeper of the Cabinet, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Mineralogy in the College of 
France; Fourcrqy, Professor of Che¬ 
mistry Brogmart, ^Demonstrator ; 
Doafontaines, Professor of Botany ; 
])e Jussieu, Demonstrator 1 ; Portal, 
Professor of Anatomy; Bertrud, De¬ 
monstrator ; Lamarck, Botanist of the 


Cabinet, and Keeper of the Herbarium; 
FaujasStFond, Assistant Keeper of the 
Cabinet, and Corresponding Secretary; 
Geoffrey, Sub-demonstrator of theCa- 
binet; Vanspaendonck, Painter; Thou¬ 
in, First Gardener. 

The general administration of the 
Cabinet belonged to the Assembly, and 
the care of the collections to the seve¬ 
ral Professors ; the places of keeper 
and assistant keepers of the Cabinet 
were therefore suppressed. “But, as it 
was necessary to have same person 
charged with the key of the galleries, 
the preservation of the objects, and the 
reception of visitors, these were devol¬ 
ved on M. Lucas, who had passed his 
life in the establishment, and enjoyed 
the confidence of M. Buffon. M. Andre 
Thouin, being made Professor of Agri¬ 
culture, M. John Thouin was appoint¬ 
ed First Gardener. Four places of As¬ 
sistant Naturalist were created, for 
the arrangement and preparation of 
objeets under the direction of the Pro¬ 
fessors ; and tiifese appointments were 
in favour of MM. Desmoulins, Du- 
fresne, Valenciennes, and Dcleuze,— 
the t*m first for Zoology, the others 
for Mineralogy and Botany; and three 
painters were attached to the establish¬ 
ment—M. Marecbal, and the brothers, 
Henry and Joseph Hedoute. At the 
same time the Library was disposed 
for the reception^pf the books and 
drawings ; which last already filled 
sixty-four port-folios. 

The animals were removed from the 
Menagerie at Versailles in 1794. The 
report of the Committee of Public In¬ 
struction approved the regulations of 
the Professors, and fixed the organi¬ 
zation of the Museum in its present 
form, with the exception of slight mo¬ 
difications exacted by the change of 
circumstances. A law in conformity, 
of the 11th of December, 1797, cre¬ 
ated a third chair of Zoology, to which • 
M. de Laeepede was appointed, gave 
the whole administration of the esta¬ 
blishment to the Professors, increa¬ 
sed th&r salary from 2800 to 5ouo 
francs; fixed the expenses of the fol¬ 
lowing year at 194,000 francs; and 
ordained the purchase of certain addi¬ 
tional lands for the Garden. 

Notwithstanding this apparent pro¬ 
gress, however, the delightful region 
of which we are now sketching *thc 
history, began, in common with every 
ether institution, to experience the 
effects of what the ingenious Professor 
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Feldb -g would have called, “ the 
wretched state of the world at that 
juncture.” The reduced state of the 
finances, the depreciation of the funds, 
the cessation of foreign commerce, and 
the employment of every special of re¬ 
venue and industry for the prosecu¬ 
tion ot the war, “ hello, horrida bclla,* 
were serious hindrances to the project 
of improvement. Painful contrasts 
were visible in all directions. Houses 
antf lands'of great value were annexed 
to tha Garden, and magnificent collec¬ 
tions were acquired; yet funds were 
wanting to pay the workmen, and 
your common potato was cultivated 
m beds destined for the rarest and 
most beautiful of exotic flowers. Ere 
long, however, some of the official ad¬ 
ministrators of the Museum wore call¬ 
ed to situations in the government of 
the nation, and used their influence In 
^favour of their favourite haunts—" lo¬ 
ving the spot which once they gloried 
in. 

At the end of the^year 1794, the 
Amphitheatre of the Garden was fi¬ 
nished in its present Btate, and in it 
was opened, on the 25th°of Jlnuary, 
1795, the Normal School; an extraor¬ 
dinary institution, but founded on an 
unfeasible and visionary plan. It was 
fancied that men already ripe in years, 
by a few lectures from eminent mas¬ 
ters, might be rendered capable of ex¬ 
tending instruction, and diffusing 
through the provinces the elements of 
science, which very few of themselves 
had been prepared by previous educa¬ 
tion to understand. Every reasonable 
man felt the impossibility of resizing 
such a scheme, and the institution fell 
of itself soon after. It had the good 
effect^ however, of exciting the public 
attention and fixing it upon an esta¬ 
blishment, become, as it were, the 
type of all institutions that might be 
• formed for the study of nature. 

The most important event connect¬ 
ed with the history of the Garden 
which occurred about this period-, was 
the voyage of Captain Baudin.-fn 1706, 
this gentleman informed the officers 
of the Museum, that, during a long 
residence in Trinidad, he lad formed 
a rich collection of natural history, 
whichhe was unable to bring away, 
mm *- he would return in quest 
w||Piey would procure ham a vessel. 
™ie proposition was acceded to by the 
government, with the inunction.that 
Captain Baudin should take with’him 


four naturalists. The persona appoint¬ 
ed to accompany him were Mauge and 
Levillain, for zoology j Ledru, for bo¬ 
tany j and Ilcidley, gardener of the 
Museum, a man of active and indefa¬ 
tigable zeal. 

CaptainBaudin weighed anchor from 
Havre on the 30th September, 1796. 
He was wrecked off the Canary Isles, 
but was furnished with another vessel 
by the Spanish government, and shaped 
his course towards Trinidad. That 
island, however, had in the meantime 
fallen into our hands. The party, being 
thus unable to iand, repaired first to 
St Thomas, and then to Porto Rico, 
where they remained about a year, and 
then returned to Europe. They en¬ 
tered the port of Frecamp in June, 
1798. The collections, forwarded by 
the Seine, arrived at the Museum on 
the 12th of July following. 

Never had so great a number of li¬ 
ving plants, anrl especially of trees, 
from the West Indies been received at 
Once; there were one hundred large 
tubb, several of which contained stocks 
from six to ten feet high. They had 
been so skilfully taken care of during 
the passage, that they arrived in full 
vegetation,'and succeeded'perfectly in 
the hot-houses. The two zoologists 
brought back a numerous collection of 
quadrupeds, birds, and insects. That 
of birds, made by Mauge, was parti¬ 
cularly interesting, from their perfect 
preservation, and from the feet, that 
the greater part were new to the Mu¬ 
seum. 

Ip 1798, the Professors presented a 
Memoir to the government, exposing 
the wants of ihe Museum. The mag¬ 
nificent collections which had been 
received were still in their cases, liable 
to be destroyed by insects, and com¬ 
paratively useless for want of room to 
display them. There were no means 
of nourishing the animals, because the 
contractors who were not paid refused 
to make farther advances. The Hons 
became sulky for lack of food; and 
even the tigers shamed symptoms of 
displeasure, and forefpttneir “ wont¬ 
ed cheerfulness/* The same distress 
existed in 1799, which was the more 
to be regretted from the value of the 
recent collections. Qf these the more 
important were the followihg In 
June, 1795, arrived the cabinet of the 
Stadtholdcr, rich in every branch of 
natural history, and especially of zoo¬ 
logy* In February, M. Desfontaines 
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gave the Museum his collection of in¬ 
sects from the 'coast of Barbary. In 
November of the same year, a collec¬ 
tion was received from the Low Coun¬ 
tries • and that of precious stones was 
removed from the Mint to the Mu¬ 
seum. In February, 1797, the Minis¬ 
ter procured the African birds, which 
had served for the drawings of Levail- 
lant’s celebrated work. In 1798, the 
collection formed by Brocheton in 
(xuyana, and the numerous objects of 
animated and vegetable nature collect¬ 
ed under the tropics by Captain Bau- 
din and his indefatigable associates, 
tilled the hot-homes and the galleries 
of the Museum. 

The government manifested the 
most unceasing and lively concern for 
the establishment, and did everything 
in its power to promote its interests ; 
but “ peiihry repressed their noble 
rage," and rendered it impossible to 
furnish the necessary funds for the 
arrangement of the collections, the re¬ 
pairs of the buildings, the payment of 
the salaries, and the nourishment of 
the animals. These last-named gentry 
were indeed placed under very trying 
circumstances; and, shortly after this 
period, it was even deemed necessary to 
authorize M. Delauney, Superintend¬ 
ent of the Menagerie, to kill the least 


valuable of them, in order to provide 
food for the remainder. Hen Pen her¬ 
self was never in a greater scrape. 

The face of tilings, however, speedily 
changed. The events of November, 
1799, by displacing and concentrating 
power,established anew order ofthi ngs, 
whose chief by degrees rendered him¬ 
self absolute, and by his astonishing 
achievements cast a dazzling lustre on 
the nation, and suddenly created great 
resources. The extraordinary man who 
was placed at the head of affairs tbit 
that his power could not be secured by 
victory alone, and that, having made 
himself formidable abroad, it was ne¬ 
cessary to gain admiration at home by 
favouring the progress of knowledge, 
by encouraging the arts and sciences, 
and by erecting monuments which 
should contribute to the glory and pros¬ 
perity of the “ great nation." 

But, the proceedings of Buonaparte 
in the bird and beetle line being less 
generally known than his floating at 
Tilsit, or his -sinking at Waterloo, 
their narration will afford materials 
for another article, which, however, 
must be postponed till next month. 
We shall then bring down the history 
of this magnificent establishment to 
the present times, and conclude by a 
description of its existing state. 


FOCOCUBANTE. 


I no not care a farthing about any 
man, woman, or child, in the world. 
You think that I am joking, Jemmy; 
but you are mistaken. What! you 
look at me again with those honest 
eyes of yours staring with wonder, 
and making a demi-pathetic, demi-an- 
gry appeal for an exception in your 
favour. Well, Jemmy, I do care about 
you, my honest fellow, so uncork the 
other bottle. 

Did you ever see me out of humour 
in your life for the tenth part of a se¬ 
cond ?—Never, so help me, God!—Did 
you ever h ear,speak ill of another ? 
I might, perhppi nave cracked a joke 
--indeed, I have cracked a good many 
such in my time—at a man’s expense 
behind his back; but never have I 
said anything which I would not say 
to his race, or wlja^I would, not take 
from him with treble hardness of re¬ 
coil, if it so pleased him to return it; 
but real bond fule evil-speaking was 
never uttered by me. I never quar¬ 


relled with any one. You are going to 
put mo in mind of my duel with Cap¬ 
tain Maxwell. I acknowledge I fought 
it, and fired three shots. What then? 
Could I avoid it ? I was no more an¬ 
gry with him, when 1 sent the mes¬ 
sage, than I was at the moment of my 
birth. Duelling is au absurd custom 
of the country, which 1 must comply 
with when occasion requires. The oc¬ 
casion had turned up, and 1 fought of. 
course. Never was I Happier than 
when I felt die blood trickling over 
my shoulders—for the wise laws of 
honout .were satisfied, and I was rid 
of the cursed trouble. I was sick of 
the puppyism of punctilio, and the 
booby legislation of the seconds, and 
as glad to escape from it by a scratch, 
made it up with Maxwell, who was 
an honest, though a hot-headed and 
obstinate roan—and you know I was 
executor to his will. Indeed, he dined 
»with roc the very day- week after the 
du6l. Yet, spite of this equanimity. 
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I repeat it, that I do not care for any nonsensical matters. But that fervour 
human being on earth, (the present is gone. I ara still outside the same; 
company always excepted,) more than but inside how different 1 I laugh to 
I care for one of those filberts which acorn the nonsense I hear vented about 
you are cracking with such laudable me in the cluba which I frequent, 
assiduity. The zeal abotit nothings, the bustle 

Yes—it is true—I have borne my- about stuff, the fears and the precau- 
self towards my family qnexception- tions against fancied dangers, the in- 
ably, as the world has it. I married dignation against writings which no 
off my sisters, sent my brothers to the decent man thinks <*£■ reading, or 
colleges, and did what was fair for my against speeches whiCn ore but the 
mother. iButJ shall not he hypocrite essence of stupidity; in short, the 
enough to pretend to high motives for whole tempest in a tea-pot appears to 
so doing. My father’s death left them me to be ineffably ludicrous. I join 
entirely to me, and what could I do now and then, nay very often, in 
with them ? Turn them out ? That these discussions ; why should not I ? 
would be absurd, and just as absurd Am I not possessed of the undoubted 
to retain them at home without treat- liberties of a Briton, invested with till¬ 
ing them properly. They were my fa- full privilege of talking nonsense ? 
mily. My own comforts would have And, if any of my associates laugh in- 
been materially invaded by any other side at me, why, I think them quite 
line of conduct. I therefore executed right. ' 

the filial and fraternal affections in a But I haVe dirtied my fingers with 
manner which will be a fine topic of ink, you say, and daubed other peo- 
panegyric for my obituary. God help pie’s faces with them. I admit it. 
the idiots who write such things! They My pen has been guilty of various 
to talk of motives, and feelings, ana political jeux d'esprit, but let me 
the impulses that sway the human whisper it, Jemmy, on both sides, 
heart! They, whose highest ambition Don’t start, it is not worth while, 
it is to furnish provender, at so muill My Tory quizzes I am suspected of; 
a line, for magazine or newspaper. Vet suspected l say, for I am‘not such a 
from them shall l receive the tribute goose as to let them be any more than 
of'atear. The world shall be informed mtve matters of siisyicion; but of 
in due time, and I care not how soon, quizzes, against Tories 1 am no more 
that “ Dm i) at his house,' &c. &c. thought guilty than I am of petty 
a gentleman, exemplary in every rela- larceny. Yet such is the case. I write 
tion of life, whether we consider him with no ill feeling; public men or 
as a son, a brother, a friend, or a citj- people who thrust themselves before 
zen. Ilis heart," and so on to the end the public in any way, I just look on as 
of the fiddle fadillc. The winding up phantoms of the imagination, as things 
oftny family affairs, you know, is, that to throw off common-places about. 

I have got rid of them all; that I pay the You loiow how I assassinated Jack- 
good people a visit once a-month, ami ****, in the song which you transeri- 
ask them to a humdrum dinner on bed for me ; how it spread in thou- 
my birth-day, which you are perhaps sands, to his great annoyance. Well, 
aware occurs but once a-year. I am on Wednesday last, he and I supped 
alone. 1 feel that f am alone. tetc-a-tete, and a jocular fellow lie is. 

• My politics—what then ? I am. It was an accidental rencounter—he 
externally If least, a Tory, A taute was sulky at first, hut I laughed and 
o»('rt3ta#e, !?3caust' my fether and my sung him into good humour. When 
grandfather (and I cannot trac$ my the second bottle had loosened his 
genealogy any higher) were s<f before tongue, he looked at me most sympa- 
me. Besides, ! think every gentleman thetically, and said. May I ask you 
should be a Tory; there is an easi- a question?—A thousand, I replied, 

* ness, a suavity of mind, engendered provided you do not expect me to an- 
by Toryism, which it Is vain for yqp swer them,—Ah, he cried, it was a 
to expect from fretful Whiggery, or shame for you to abuse me the way 
bawling Radicalism, and such should you did, and all for nothing; hut, hang 
boMtrong distinctive feature, in wery it, let bygones he lygones—You are 
gentleman's character. And l. admit, too pleasant a fellow to quarrel with, 
that. Id my youth, I did many q*iee» J told him he appeared to , be under 
things, ahn said many violent ‘and a mistake—He shook his head—crop- 
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tied bis bottle, and we staggered 
home in great concord. In point of 
fact, men of sense think not of such 
things, and mingle freely in society 
as if they never occurred. Why then 
should I be supposed to have any 
feeling whatever, whether of anger or 
pleasure about them ? * 

My friends ? Where arc they ? Ay, 
Jemmy, I do. understand what that 
pressure offjby hand means- But 
where is the other ? Nowhere! Ac¬ 
quaintances I have in hundreds— 
boon companions in dozens—fellows 
Co whom i make myself as agreeable' 
as I can, and whose society gives me 
pleasure. There’s Jack Meggot—- the 
bestjoker in the world—Will Thomson 
—an unexceptionable ten-bottle-man 
—John Mortimer,, a singer of most 
renowned social qualities—there's— 
but what n^cd I enlarge the catalogue? 
You know the men 1 mean. 1 live 
with them, and that right gaily, but 
would one of Them crack a joke the 
loss, drink a glass the less, sing a song 
the less, if 1 died before morning ? 
Not one—nor do 1 blame them, for, 
if they were ingulfed in Tartarus, I 
should just go through my usual dai¬ 
ly round—keep moving in the same 
monotonous tread-mill of life, with 
other companions to help me through, 
as steadily ns I do now. The friends 
of my boyhood are gone—ay—all— 
all gone!—1 have lost the old fami¬ 
liar faces, and shall not try for others 
to replace them. I am now happy 
with a mail-coach companion, whom 
I never saw before, and never will see 
again. My cronies come like sha¬ 
dows, so depart. Do you remember 
the story of Abon Hassen, in some of 
the Oriental tales? He Was squan¬ 
dering a fine property on- some hol¬ 
low friends, when he was advised to 
try their friendship by pretending 
poverty, and asking their assistance. 

It was refused, and he determined 
never to see them more—never to make 
n friend—nay, not even on acquaint¬ 
ance; but to sit, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the East, by the way-side, and 
invite to his board the three first 
passers-by, with whom he spent the 
night in festive debauchery, making 
it a rule never to ask the same per¬ 
sons a second time. My life is almost 
the Same—true it»is rfhat I know the 
exterior conformation, and the pecu¬ 
liar habits of those with whom I as¬ 
sociate, but our hearts are ignorant 


of one another. They vibrate not to¬ 
gether ; they are ready to enter into 
the same communication, with any 
passer-by. Nay, perhaps, Hassai/s 
plan was more social. He was relie¬ 
ved from inquiries as to the charac¬ 
ter of his table-mates. Be they fair, 
be* they foul, they were nothing to 
him. I am tormented out of my life 
by such punctilios as I daily must 
submit to. I wonder you keep com¬ 
pany says a friend— -friend! well, no 
matter—with R. He is»*a scoundrel— 
he is suspected of having cheated fif¬ 
teen years ago at play, he drinks ale, 
he fought shy in a duel business, be 
is a Whig—a Radical, a Muggleto- 
nian, a jumper, a moderate man, a 
Jacobin ; he asked twice for soup, he 
wrote a libel, his father was a low at¬ 
torney, nobody ’.nows him in good 
society, &c. &c. tkc. Why, what is it 
to me ? I care not whether he broke 
every commandment in the decalogue, 
provided he be a pleasant fellow, and 
that I am not mixed up with his of¬ 
fences. But the world will so mix 
me up in spite of myself. Burns used 
to say, the best company he was ever 

« was the company of professed 
ackguards. Perhaps he was right. 
I dare not try. 

My early companions I did care 
for, and where are they ? Poor Tom 
Benson, fie was my class-fellow at 
school j we occupied the same rooms 
in college, we shared our studies, our 
amusements, our flirtations, our follies, 
our dissipations together. A more ho¬ 
nourable or upright creature never ex¬ 
isted. Well, sir, he had an uncle, lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment, 
and at his request Tom bought a 
cornctcy in the corps. T remember the 
grand-looking fellow strutting about 
in the full splendour of his yet unspot¬ 
ted regimentals, the cynosure of the 
bright ‘eyes of the country town in 
which he resided. He mme to Lon- ’ 
don, and then joined his regiment. All 
was well for a while; but he had al¬ 
ways? as unfortunate itch for play. In 
our littlb circle it did him no great 
harm ; but his new companions played 
high, and far too skilfully for Tom— 
perhaps there was roguery, or perhaps 
there was not—I never inquired. At 
all events, he lost all his ready-money. 
He then drew liberally on his family; 
he list that too; in short, poor Tom 
at last staked his commission, and lost 
it with the rest. This, of course, could 
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not be concealed from the unde, who I guessed it was himself. When the 
.gave him a severe lecture, but procu- time came, which he had put oft’ to a 
Ted him a commission in an infantry moment of almost complete darkness, 
regiment destined for Spain. He was I opened the door to his fearful rap. 
to join it without delay; buttheinfa- It was he—I knew him at a glance, 
tuated fellow again risked himself, and as the lamp dashed over his lace—and, 
lost the infantry commission also. Hu uncertain as was the light, it was 
now was ashamed or afraid to face'his ♦ bright enough to let me see that lie 
unde, and enlisted (for he was a splcn- was squalid, and in rags; thgtufear- 
did looking young man, who was in- ful and ferocious susmeion, which 
^t&ntly accepted,) as a private soldier spoke volumes, as to f|p life he had 
m the twenty-sixth foot. I suppose lately led, lurked in hfl side-looking 
that he folmehhis habits were too re- eyes ; those eyes that a year before 
fined*and too firmly fixed to allow him spoke nothing but joy and courage, 
to be satisfied with the scanty pay, and that a premature grayness had co- 
and coarse food, and low company, of vered with pie-bald patches the once 
an infantry soldier. It is certain, that glossy blacklocks which straggled over 
he deserted in a fortnight after enlist- his unwashed face, or through his tat- 
ment. The measure of poor Tom's de- tered hat. 

E wlation was not yet filled up. He I had that he asked,—perhaps more 

d not a farthing when he left the —in a paper in my hand. I put it 
twenty-sixth. He went to his uncle’s into his. I had barely time to say 
at an hour wheu he knew that he <c O Tom f'when lie caught my hand, 
would not he at home, and was with kissed it with burning lips, exclaimed 
difficulty admitted by the servant, who u Don't speak to me—f am a wretch !” 
recognized him. He persuaded him at and, bursting from the grasp with 
last that he meant to throw bimself on which I wished to detain him, fled 
the mercy of his uncle, and the man, with the speed of an arrow down the 
who loved him,—everybody of all de- street, and vanished into a lane. Pur- 
grees who knew him lovecTmin,—com suit was hopeless. Many years elap- 
sented to'his admission. I am almost sed, and I heard not of n/m—no one 
ashamed to go on. He broke open his heard of him. But about two years 
uncle's escritoire, and took from it ago I was at a coffee-house in the 
whatever money it contained—a hun- Strand, when an officer of what they 
dred pounds or thereabouts—and slunk called the Patriots of South America, 
out of the house. Heavens! what were staggered into the room. He was very 
my feelings when I heard this—when drunk. His tawdry and tarnished 
I saw him proclaimed in the newspa- uniform proclaimed the service to 
pers as a deserter, and a thief! A thief! which he belonged, and all doubt on 
—Tom Benson a thief 1 I could not the subject was removed by his con- 
credit the intelligence of my eyes or vernation. It was nothing but a tis- 
my ears. He whom I knew only five sue of cuifes on Bolivar and his as- 
months before—for so brief had his sociates, who, he asserted, had seduced 
career been—would have turned with him from his country, ruined his pros- 
scorn and disgust from any action de- pacts, robbed him, cheated him, and 
viatinga hair’s-bngadlh from the high- insulted him. How true these re- 
est honour, llow he spent the next proaches might have been I knew not, 
_ six months of his life, I know tfbt; but nor do I care, but a thought struck me 
’ about theagd of that period a letter tbat Tom might have been of this ar- 
was left atjrny door by a messenger, my, and I inquired, as, indeed, I did 
who,m^|i«rtely disappeared. It was of everybody coming from a foreign 
from hith* It was couched in ^nns of country, if he knew anything of a man 
the most abjectBdf-eondcinn2tion, and of the name of Benson. “ I)o you — 
the bitterest remorse. He declared he stammered out the drunken patriot— 
was a ruined man in character, in for- ** I do,” was my reply.—“ Do you care 
tune, in happiness, in everything, and about him ?” again asked the officer, 
coloured me, for the sake of former “ I did—I do,” again I retorted. 
frifft$fthip,t<:i lethim have five guineas, ** Why then,” said he u tal$e a short 
irapi he said would take him to a stick in your hand* and step across to 
{dace of safety. From the description Valparaiso, there you will find him two 
of the messenger, who, Tom frfa me feet under ground, snugly wapt up 
iii lift note, would return in an boui^ in a blanket. 1 was bis sexton myself, 

1* 
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and had not time to dig him a deeper 
grave, and no way of getting a stouter 
coffin. It will just do all as well. 
Poor fellow, it was all the clothes he 
had for many a day before/' I was 
shocked at the recital, but Holmes was 
too much intoxicated to pursue the 
subject any farther. I called on him 
in the mowing, and learned that Ben¬ 
son had joinedas a private soldier in 
this desperateilfervice, under the name 
of Maberly—that he speedily rose to a 
command—was distinguished for do¬ 
ing desperate actions, in which -he 
seemed quite reckless of life—had, 
however, been treated with consider¬ 
able ingratitude—never was paid a 
dollar—had lost his baggage—was 
compelled to part with almost all his 
wearing apparel for subsistence, and 
had just marie his way to the sca-sirle, 
purposing escape to Jamaica, when 
hS sunk, overcome by hunger and fa¬ 
tigue. He kept the secret of his name 
till the last rnombnt, when he confided 
it, and a part of his unhappy history, 
to Holmes. Such was the end of Ben¬ 
son, a man bom to high expectations, 
ofculti vated mind, considerable genius, 
generous heart, and honourable pur¬ 
poses. * 

Jack Dallas I became acquainted 
with at Brazen Nose. There was a 
time that I thought I would have died 
for him—and, I believe, that his feel¬ 
ings towards me were equally warm. 
Ten years ago we were the Damon and 
Pythias—the Pylades and Orestes of* 
our rlay. Yet I lost him by a jest, 
lie was wooing most desperately a 
very pretty girl, equal to him in rank, 
hut rather meagre in the purse. He 
kept it, however, a profound secret 
from his friends. By accident I found 
it out, and when I next saw him, I 
began to quiz him. He was surprised 
at the discovery, and very sore at the 
quizzing. He answered so testily, that 
1 proceeded to aqnoy him. He became 
more and more sour, I more and more 
vexatious in my jokes. It was quite 
wrong on my part ; but God knows 
I meant nothing by it. I did not know 
that he had just parted with his father, 
who had refused all consent to the 
match, adding injurious insinuations 
about the mercenary motives of the 
young lady, Dallas ltad been defend¬ 
ing her, but in vain ? and then, while 
in this mood, did I choose him as the 
butt of my silly witticisms. At last 
something I said—-some mere piece of 
nonsense—nettled him so much, that 

Vol. XIV. • * 


he made a blow at me. I arrested his 
awn, and cried, “ Jack, you would 
have been very sorry had you put 
your intentions into effect." He co* 
loured as if ashamed of his violence, 
but remained sullen and silent for a 
moment, and then left the room. We 
never have spoke since. He shortly 
after went Abroad, and we were thus 
kept from meeting and explaining. 
On his return, we joined different co¬ 
teries, and were of different sides in 
politics. In fact, I did ’not. see him 
for nearly seven years until Inst Mon¬ 
day, when he passed me, with his wife 
—a different person from his early 
passion, the girl on account of whom 
we quarrelled—leaning on his, arm. I 
looked at him; but he bent down his 
eyes, pretending to speak to Mrs Dal¬ 
las. So be it. 

Then there was my brother—my 
own poor brother, one year younger 
than myself. The verdict—commonly 
a matter of course—must have been 
true in his case. What an inward re¬ 
volution that must have been, which 
could have bent that gay and free spirit, 
that joyous qpd buoyant soul, to think 
o(belf-de8truction. But I cannot speak 
of poor Arthur. These were my chief 
friends, aid I lost the last of them 

S hout ten years ago; and since that 
irae I know no one, the present com¬ 
pany excepted, for whom I care a far¬ 
thing. Perhaps, if they had lived with 
me as long as my other companions, I 
would have been as careless about 
them, as I am about Will Thomson, 
Jack Megget, or my younger brothers. 
I am often inclined to think, that my 
feelings towards them are hut warmed 
by the remembered fervour of boyhood, 
and made Romantic by distance of time. 
I am pretty sure, indeed, that it is so. 
And, if we could call up Benson inno¬ 
cent from the mould of South America 
—Could restore poor, dear Arthur— 
make Dallas forget his folly—and let 
them live together again in my society, 
I sliould be speedily indifferent about 
them tbo« g My mfnd is as if slumber¬ 
ing, quite* wrapped up in itself, and 
never wakes but to act a part. I rise 
in the morning, to eat, drink, talk— 
to say what I do not think, to advo¬ 
cate questions which I care not for— 
to join companions whom I value not, 
to indulge in sensual pleasures which 1 
despise—-to waste my hours in trifling 
amusements, or more trifling business, 
ami to* retire to my bed perfectly in¬ 
different as to whether I am ever again 
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to see the shining of the sun. Yet, is 
my outside gay, and my conversation 
sprightly. Within I generally stag¬ 
nate, hut sometimes there comes a 
twinge, short indeetl, but bitter. Then 
it is that I am, to all appearance, most 
volatile, most eager in dissipation; but 
eoukl you lift the covenng which 
shrouds the secrets of my bosom, you 
would see that, like the inmates of the 
hall of Eblis, my very heart was fire. 

Ha—hp—ha!—say it again. Jemmy 
—say it agaift, man—-do not be afraid. 
Ha—ha—ha !—too good—too good, 
upon honour. I was crossed in love! I 
in love. You make me laugh—excuse 
my rudeness—ha-—ha—ha ! No, no, 
thank God, though I committed fol¬ 
lies of various kinds, I escaped that 
foolery. I see my prosing has infected 
you, has made you dull. Quick, un¬ 
wire the champagne—let usdrive spiri ts 
into us by its generous tide. We are 
growing muddy over the claret I in 
Jove! Banish all gloomy thoughts, 

“ A light heart and a thin pair oforeecheg 
Goes thorough the world, my brave hoys.” 
What say you to that ? We should 
drown all care in the bowl—fie on the 
plebeian word,—we should dispelit 
by the sparkling bubbles of%ine, fit 
to be drank by the gods; that is your 
only true philosophy. . 

f 

“ Iset us drink and he merry. 

Dance, laugb, and rejoice, , 

With claret .and sherry, * , 

Theorbo and voice. 

“ This changeable world 
To our joys is unjust; 

All pleasure's uncertain,. 

So down with your dust. 

“ In pleasure dispose 
Vour pounds, shillings, and pence, 

For we all shall be nothing * 

A hundred years hence.” 

What, not another bottle?—Only 
one more!—Do not be so obstinate. 
VMI# ifyiu must, why, all I can say 
is, good Sbjfibt. , 

* *, * • 

He isgrtne. A kind animal* but a 
fool, exactly what is called the best 
creature in the world. I have that afr 
lectian for him that J have for Towlcr, 
and 1 believe his feelings towards me 
arc,like 'Towler's, an animal lev#of 
one whbnj he looks up to. An eating, 
drinking, good-humoured, gopd-na- 
turecl varlet, who laughs §t my jokes, 
when I tellhiin they are tube tsughpd 
,a$secs thuigsexactly in the IigBt that 

T sec j hem in, backs me in my asset- 

< • 


tions, and bets on me at whist. I had 
rather than ten thousand pounds lie 
in singleness of soul, in tlieughtless- 
ncss of brain, in honesty of intention, 
in solid contented ignorance, such as 
Jemmy Musgrove. 'That I cannot be. 
M’importe. 

Booby as lie is, he did hit a string 
which I thought had lost its vibration 
—had become indurated like all my 
other feelings. Pish ! It is well that l 
am alone. Surely the claret has made 
me maudlin, and the wine is oozing 
out at my eyes. Pish !—What non¬ 
sense. Ay, Margaret, it is exactly ten 
years ago. I was then twenty, and a 
fool. No, not a fool for loving you. By 
Heavens, I have lost my wits to talk 
this stuff! the wine has done its office, 
and I am maundering. Why did I 
love you ? It was all my own perverse 
stupidity. I was, am, apd ever will 
be, a blockhead, an idiot of the first 
water. And such a matfcli for her to 
be driven into. She* certainly should 
have let me know' more of her inten¬ 
tions thaw she did. Indeetl!—Why 
should she ? Was she to caper after 
my whims, to sacrifice bor happiness 
to my caprices, to my devotions of to¬ 
day, and my sulkinesses, er, still worse, 
my levities of to-morrow? No, no, 
Margaret: never—never—never, even 
in thought, let me accuse you, model 
of gentleness, of kindness, of goodness, 
as well to of beauty. I am to blame 
myself, and myself alone. 

* I can see her now, can talk to her 
without passion, can put up with her 
husband, and fondle her children. 1 
have repressed that emotion, and, in 
doing 90, all others. With that throb 
lost, went all the rest. I am now a 
mere card in the pack, shuffled about 
eternally with the set, but passive and 
senseless. I eare.no more for my neigh¬ 
bour, than the Ring of Diamonds cares 
tor bim of Clubs. Dear, dear Marga¬ 
ret, there is a lock pi your hair en¬ 
closed Unknown to you in a little case 
which lies over my heart. I seldom 
dare to look at it. Let me kiss its au¬ 
burn folds once more, and remember 
the evening I took it. But I am grow¬ 
ing more and more absurd. I drink 
your health then, and retire. 

> • Here[s a health to thee, Margaret, 

Here s a health to thee; • 

The drjijkefi ufe gone, 

A :j d I am alone, 

So here’s a health to thee. 

Dear, dear Margaret. 
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Dear. Mr North, 

Some late events which have demon¬ 
strated the jobbery of the Whigs, and 
the folly of some of the Tories, appear 
to me worthy of being recorded, for 
the edification of the present, and ex¬ 
ample of all future generations. I am, 
myself, sir, an eleve of the Pluckless 
School, but my own plueklessueas is 
not the result of the same motives 
wlpcli influence tlis rest of my bre¬ 
thren. In the first place, I am a young 
and nearly feoless advocate, and I am 
inclined to think, that if I ventured 
openly to avow the principles of real 
Toryism which I feel in my heart, the 
few semi-Tory writers who occasion¬ 
ally send me a sequestration fee of two 
guineas at the beginning of a session, 
lor which they expect me to make all 
the motions in all the cases they may • 
happen to have in Court till the e#d 
of it, would instantly desert me, and 
encourage s^iuc seemingly moderate 
and smooth-speaking Whig. But, se¬ 
condly, I happen to have a small spark 
of modesty in ray composition, and 
.jivhen I find my seniors at the bar, 
and the avowed leaders of the Tories 
in Scotland, succumbing to the Whig 
scribes, I am not bold enough to stand 
forward at the head of a sort of forlorn 
hope, who might give me the slip in 
the very moment of the onset. 

To you, however, my dear sir, I will 
he candid ami open ; to you I wilJ dis¬ 
close those sentiments which I dare 
not broach at a meeting of the Facul¬ 
ty, or even venture to suggest over a 
bottle of claret, at the tabic of any of 
my employers. To you I will open up 
a little specimen of Whig jobbery, and 
will Shew you how it lias been incu¬ 
bated and fostered by some old To¬ 
ries, till the egg burst, and was found 
to be addled. You must know, then, 
liaat Satan, the leader of the Whigs, 
(they cannotflx on a leader for them¬ 
selves, so I take the liberty of naming 
the father of opposition for them,) Sa¬ 
tan, 1 say, regretting the trimming that 
some of liis party had Received at your 
hands, my dear Christopher, determi¬ 
ned to lend them a helping hand in 
the way of a job, and in order to for¬ 
ward the plot, he fixed on a few Tories 


as the instruments by which lie would 
carry it through. 

. There are a dozen or two members of 
the chivalrous order of W.S., who hold 
acertain superiority over their brethren. 
You will find that, like thedames of 
knights in the Kcd Book, these hvrocs 
are distinguished by a cross in our 
Edinburgh Almanack. To some of 
these Grand Crosses of the Quill the 
old gentleman addressed himself. Do 
not imagine that he appeared in the 
horrors of horns, hoof, and tail; he 
came in all gentle guise, and, carry¬ 
ing a powder puff in his hands, blew 
a cloud of vanity into their eyes, soft¬ 
ly insinuating that it would be a fine 
thing for them to have the exclusive 
patronage of a chair in our University, 
and distantly hinting, thatif they could 
mount one sort of chair, fife time might, 
come when some of them, the said K, 
G. C.’s, might aspire to another. If 
their body were qualified to teach law, 
#ho should say they were not fit to 
administerlt likewile ? In short, these 
gentlemen determined, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the devil, in the shape of vani¬ 
ty, to endeavour to get a lectureship 
of conveyancing, which they had some 
years ago set agoing as a soft of pen¬ 
sionary situation for any member of 
their Society who might jpave parted 
from his practice, erected into a Profes¬ 
sorship in the University. 

The bargain was easily struck ; the 
good old gentlemen thought they would 
steal a march on the Whigs by gain¬ 
ing their most sweet voices in favour 
of the measure, inasmuch as the pre¬ 
sent incumbent on the chair which 
they proposed to transport fib the Col¬ 
lege, happened to be a ittemW of that 
deluded faction ; while all the .time 
little did they suppose that in fact they 
were the dupes of the very party they 
meant to take in, and that ,thc whole 
affair originated in a party manoeuvre 
to get another Whig professor forced 
injo the University. 

This, as you know better than I do, 
is a part of the present grand scheme 
of tli* Whigs, to obtain the command 
and control of all public seminaries, 
and to exercise tlidr tyranny over all 
private ones,. They arc, and have long 
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been, indefatigable in their exertions 
for this purpose. Witness the jobbery 
about the Lord-Rectorships at Glas- 

f ow and Aberdeen, and Jeffrey’s grand 
umbug speech at the former Univer¬ 
sity; witness the late affair of the 
Edinburgh Academy, which everybo¬ 
dy sees is just a plan to make the To¬ 
ries dp the Whigs’ work.' The Sena¬ 
tes Academicus of Edinburgh, by, the 
constant and unremitting exertions of 
this inde&tigable party, is now nearly 
equally divided, and the importance of 
thrusting in one oppositionist can only 
be thoroughly known to those who an¬ 
ticipate the effects of this great scheme, 
winch, next to ministerial power, is 
the main object of the Whigs. 

I need not tell you that,.with their 
usual cunning, the, Whip kept this 
out of view, and gave thwglory of the 
proposal entirely to their cat’s paws, 
the Tory commissioners. 

Accordingly, a proposal was drawn 
up, and submitted to the Court of Ses¬ 
sion and the Faculty of Advocates. 11 is 
important tegfosttve what this proposal 
was. It waroot a request that these 
bodies should give the sanction of their 
approbation generally to the utility of a 
course of lectures on conveyancing, or 
to the advantage to be gained by such 
course being delivered in the Univer¬ 
sity. No doubt the application was so 
worded as to lead at first sight to a be¬ 
lief that this was dll that was asked; 
and due pains were taken both in the 
.-outset, and in the after proceedings in 
the Faculty, to keep out of view the 
real nature If the demand. It peeps 
out, however, even in the very first 
application to the Court and Faculty, 
and. it,is,truly this; -That their chair 
of conveyancing as at present existing, 
together with the gentleman who at 
present sits in ft, should forthwith be 
transferred to the University. With- 
. out this stipulation the Whigs would 
never hsvrrbeen satisfied, well know¬ 
ing thfltif fh® proposal had been mere¬ 
ly |yspeetivg, the object of a Whig 
vptq in,tee University would fcavl been 
at best but probienmtica u According¬ 
ly the committee state, that they have 
, again resolved to solicit the boon of a 
University chair, for, if/mV lectureship. 
But it is not until the very last step of 


the proceeding, viz. their application 
in form to the Town Council, that they 
express themselves plainly, proposing 
that Mr Macvey Napier, the present 
lecturer, shall be the first professor. 

My principal object in addressing 
you, is to submit the reasons which I 
aid not dare, from the fear of starva¬ 
tion, to utter in the Faculty, but which 
induced me to vote with the majority 
against Mr Cranstoun’s motion ; and 
this I do, because my reasons differ es¬ 
sentially from those given by the per¬ 
sons who spoke on the question. Be¬ 
fore proceeding, however, I think it 
right to mention, that the Lord Pre¬ 
sident informed thpe ambitious gen¬ 
tlemen, that he cud not conceive the 
matter was one in which the Court 
was called upon to give an opinion. 

. When the proposal was first laid be¬ 
fore the Faculty, they were of opinion 
tbata reporvof the committee appoint¬ 
ed to consider a former proposal of the 
same sort, mode in 1796, should be re¬ 
printed. This report contained many 
.solid objections against the erection of 
such a professorship at all. It was held 
that there was no occasion for a divi¬ 
sion of the subjects of law and convey¬ 
ancing that the lectured on the feu-* 
dal law, tbe most important branch of 
the^course of municipal law already 
established hi the University, must 
netessarily embrace the leading doc-* 
trines of conveyancing; while lec¬ 
tures on conveyancing would sink into 
a, mere dead letter, unless a complete 
Course of feudal law were delivered by 
the lecturer—so that tbe one chair 
must necessarily interfere with the 
Other. This is a proposition which it 
is impossible to deny ; and when it is 
stated, that it was maintained by Dean 
of Faculty Henry Ersklne,* Mr Ad¬ 
am Rolland, Mr John Pringle, Mr A. 
Balfour, Mr Solicitor-General (Blair), 
Mr G. Fergusapn (Low! Hermund,) 
Mr C. Boswell (Lord Bahnuto,) Mr 
A. F. Tytler (Lord Wopdhouselee,) 
Mr W. (now Lord} -Robertson, and 
Mr D. (now Baron) Hume, 1 should 
humbly suppose it was entitled to 
some respect, especially «s it was un¬ 
animously adopted by tbe Faculty. 

At length, on a reconsideration of this 
report, which is a most able one, toge- 


• . > > * * ' » 

* It is curious that Mr Ewkifte’s name is kept out of view, and only hi* title,. Dean 
ti&Paeidty, given in the printed paj>tjra,-,.Wiiile Mr Blair’J name is given, as well as 
bts title. There is a reason for this,* , 
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tber with an answer by the Knights 
Commissioners, the Faculty met to 
express their opinion on this matter. 
The real proposition before them was 
this, That the Society of Writers to 
the Signet should have the exclusive 
patronage of a professorship of law in 
the University; that the professor 
should be eligible only from the body 
of Writers to the Signet; and that 
the present lecturer should be the first 
professor. This, I say, was the real 
proposal. Mr Cranstoun was the per¬ 
son selected to support it; and surely 
no one could have come forward for 
the purpose with so good a chains of 
success. The high estimation in which 
he is so justly held by all his brethren, 
created a prepossession- in his favour. 
His mild, and yet manly eloquence, 
had its due effect, and, I doubt not, 
blinded many of his hearerg to the real 
object in view, and increased the num¬ 
bers of the minority. But his motion 
was of a very different nature from the 
real proposal of the Writers. He mo¬ 
ved, that a set of lectures on convey¬ 
ancing is a very good jtnd useful thing, 
and that it might he still more bene¬ 
ficial if a chair in the University were 
obtained fof the lecturer. This, you 
sec, is quite safe and general. Many 
a one might agree in tltese proposi¬ 
tions, who would deny the propriety 
of giving the Writers the exclusive 
election and eligibility, and who might 
have still stronger objections to the ap¬ 
pointment of any man already elected. 

But 1 wish to give you an idea of 
some of the reasons urged by Mr Cran¬ 
stoun in defence of his motion. 1 do 
not pretend to give you his words, 
which were certainly, to my mind, 
much more effective than his' argu¬ 
ments. In the first pi ace, he made some 
most unnecessary observations on the 
•importance of conveyancing as a branch 
of law, and upon thu advantages to be 
derived from methodical study of it. 
Nobody disputes that it iB a useful 
branch of legal knowledge. But the 
question is, whether it cannot be taught 
by tile professor of law already appoint¬ 
ed? Mr Cranstoun went on to tell us,* 
that no lawyer of ten years standing was 
fit to understand a progress of titles. 
That be himself, when a progress was 
sent to him for an opinion, used to 
feel a cold sweat breakout upon him; 
but then he. informed us, that the se¬ 
cret oTun ravelling such a progress is all 
a knack. He compared it to on alge¬ 


braical formula, which, when known, 
enables the calculator to answer pro¬ 
blems beyond the reach of the ordi¬ 
nary arithmetician ; (but he did not 
say why this trick, which, when known, 
makes the matter so plain, could not 
be Jtaught by the lecturer on Scots law 
as well as,by a separate professor). 
Then he' gave us a fine tirade upon 
the baseness and degradation of allow¬ 
ing politics to interfere with the mat¬ 
ter, and concluded with moving the 
two propositions already quoted, in the 
following words:— 


“ 1. That the Institution of a Course of 
Lectures on Conveyancing, is calculated to 
improve the system of Legal Education in 
tlais country, and thereby to produce re¬ 
sults beneficial to the community. 

“ 2. That the benefits of sucti a Course 
would be more extensive, if a Chair in the 
University were obtained for die Lecturer.” 

Then we had an assertion from the 
professor of Scots law, that he would 
not lose a shilling by the affair. Whe¬ 
ther he meant by that he was not 
afraid of interference bf the courses, or 
that he was undaunted by the talents 
of the intended lecturer, I know not. 
Perhaps he wishes to be relieved of the 
trouble of delivering the feudal lec¬ 
tures, or perhaps he thinks that many 
students, upon measuring the talents 
of the two professors, will not be drawn 
from his class by the delivery of an¬ 
other set of lecture on tlie same sub¬ 
ject 

Hie Tories who spoke, stuck fast 
to the reasons given in the old report, 
with one exception. One gentleman 
declared, that he never would consent 
to yield the right of the Faculty to 
the patronage of all professorships of 
law, which were or might be esta¬ 
blished. Here I agree with him. The 
Faculty were the original and only 
authorized teachers of law. Every 
one acquainted with the early history 
of our courts, knows tha£*these Wri¬ 
ters to the Signet were not originally 
even .practitioners in our courts, ex¬ 
cept Tn # s 0 far as their signature was 
required to those judicial steps which 
necessarily pass the King’s Signet. The 
original agents were the servants (as 
tljpy were termed) of Advocates; young 
men destined for the bar, whose legal 
education consisted in attendance in 
the chambers of some counsel, and 
who derived their right of agenting 
causqp, as it is now Jermed, from the 
necessity of waiting upon their in- 
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s tractors in the courts—a privilege 
still retained by their representatives, 
the Advocates’ first clerks. This admi¬ 
rable system of tuition, (which might, 
I think, be restored with great advan- 
tageinourowndays) having been drop¬ 
ped, the Faculty, to supply its place,ob¬ 
tained chairs in the University, for the 
instruction of youth in civil and muni¬ 
cipal law. HS^nd, as these two chairs 
embrace the whole law, it would mani¬ 
festly be m encroachment upon the 
rights.of the Faculty to subdivide the 
study, and take out of the hands of 
their professor any part of the subject 
which is entrusted to him. If such a 
doctrine were admitted, the existing 
chair might be ruined, by turning 
over to new professors, first one branch, 
and then another, until nothing of 
liis subject might be left. "Why not 
have a lecturer on teinds, on crimi¬ 
nal law, on revenue law, on commer¬ 
cial law, on consistorial law, &c. ?«— 
Somebody urgetLthat this would be 
an advantage., .Ippoubt each branch 
might be mote rally taught, but bo#, 
much would be left to the proper pro¬ 
fessor ? I care not whatdhe present 
Professor of Law thinks of it; I say that 
such an arrangement was never heard 
of. The tuition of the Whole law is 
entrusted to one person. If he cannot 
comprize the whole subject in one 
course of lectures. Jet him give two,, 
three, or four; and if he does not teach 
it sufficiently in detail, let other lectu¬ 
rers supply that in which he is defi¬ 
cient, but not as professors. Them is 
no reason why the teacher of a brarffeh 
of a science should be a professor. In 
the medical and philosophical sciences, 
there arc innumerable independent and 
separate lecturers, who may teach the 
details, while the professors of thAse 
sciences give merely the grand and ge¬ 
neral outlines of the subject.—Thus 
‘you have lectures on diseases of die 
eye, the ear, &c.—lectures on» galvan¬ 
ism—electricity—dynamics, &c.; but 
surely it Would be absurd to erect; new 
chairs in, the Universities for such 
courses. There can then be no objec¬ 
tion to die continuance of such a course 
of lectures as the present in the Signet 
Library. But I must see better grounds 
for placing it in the University / par¬ 
ticularly, seeing (what however was 
studiously kept out of view by Mr 
'>jnstoun and Mr Bell,) tbattbrough- 
«£ the Universities of 
iere is, whatever else there 


may be, no emmjde of a separate chair 
for that extremely subordinate branch 
of legal knowledge which goes by the 
name of Conveyancing. I say, there¬ 
fore, before I agree with these people, 

I must see better grounds. 

And truly some of the grounds sta¬ 
ted Jby the commissioners are odd 
enough. One of the strongesfdepouds 
upon the success the scheme has met 
with as it now exists—“ The Society 
have the satisfaction of stating, that, 
to an increasing concourse of students, 
of various descriptions, that gentleman 
(Mr Macvey Napier) has delivered se¬ 
ver allcourses of lectures, in which he 
has shewn that his talents and acquire¬ 
ments have eminently qualified him 
for the situation in which they have 
had die good fortune to place him.”— 
It might be a curious subject of in¬ 
quiry, whether this immensfc concourse 
of students wtis drawn together by the 
talents of the lecturer, and the utility 
of die course, or by a certain regula¬ 
tion which compels each candidate for 
admission to the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, to tt^ke out one or more 
tickets tor the course. Be this as it 
may; if the course is so eminently use¬ 
ful, and so well attended, it does not 
clearly occur to me where the strong 
necessity exists for making a profes¬ 
sorship of it, unless it be for the ag- 
of die Society of Writers 
to die Signet, which is, in truth, du* 
object of the Tory friends of the mea¬ 
sure, or fof that of the present incum¬ 
bent, which is die aim of the Whigs. 

Mr Craristouu told us that none but 
an experienced Writer to the Signet 
could tebch this abstruse science, and 
that no One could acquire it without 
such tdition, unless he should get a 
glimpse of the new algebraical light to 
which he alluded. I have conversed 
with many Writers to die Signet upon * 
the subject, and am inclined to agree 
with Mr Cranstoun, that a Writer to 
the Signet has the best means of teaching 
conveyancing, < But I have met with 
none who ever derived benefit from at¬ 
tendance on public lectures on the sub- 
ect;—it is at the desk that it must be 
earned, or nowhere. But if it is to be 
taught by a professor, I confess I do 
not see any good reason for excluding 
on Advocate from such a chair. 1 shall 
be told that his particular branch of 
business is incompatible with % tho¬ 
rough knowledge of deeds. But if con¬ 
stant practice in conveyancing is essen- 
IH 
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tial to a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, I conceive a lawyer quite as 
adequate to teach it, as ft writer not in 
constant practice. In fact, the last lec¬ 
turer on conveyancing thought it add¬ 
ed to his respectability to take the ad¬ 
vocate’s gown; and when he was un¬ 
able to lecture, the Society of Writers 
to the Signet allowed another advocate 
to teach in his place; and it is believed 
better and more useful lectures never 
were delivered than on this occasion- 
But we may safely maintain, that an 
advocate in practice may teach convey¬ 
ancing as well as a person who does 
not practise conveyancing at all; nay, 
the chief part of whose time is devo¬ 
ted, and usefully devoted, to the study 
of title pages rather than title deeds—* 
to the distribution of books in the li¬ 
brary of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet—to jhe collection and arrange¬ 
ment of materials for a supplement to 
a superannuated Encyclopedia—to cri¬ 
ticism—to the* discovery of new in¬ 
formation as to the scope and tendency 
of Lord Bacon's Writings—a new tune 
on the A Jorum Organum —and other 
such employment. *' 

And this leads me to my last ahd 
strongest ground of objection to this 
proposal, which, in spite of Air Cran- 
ntoun, I will confess is political. I 
have as great a respect for Mr Cran- 
stoun as any Whig at the bar, and a 
much greater respect for hurt than fhr 
any other Whig at the bar. But j[ was 
truly sorry to hear him making ft ha¬ 
rangue about the baseness of voting 
upon this measure from political mo¬ 
tives. Did he not know that almost 
every one member of the Faculty who 
voted with him voted wholly and solely 
from political motives? Did he not 
know, that if a Tory gentleman had 
been lecturer on conveyancing, the 
whole measure would have been stig¬ 
matized as a dirty Tory job ? Did be 
not know that one-half of the persons, 
who, along with him, appeared to be 
so earnest and anxious ibr the honour 
and glory of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, have upon other occasions 
declaimed against the pushing andstri- 
ding system of that body—have com¬ 
plained of die privilege granted to 
them by the Court of having seats in 
the Inner-House set apart for them, 
&c.? It is absurd »to.deny that this 
measure would have been scouted by 
the very men who supported it, if it 
had not been for the political object in 


view. And it was a complete piece of 
humbug to pretend that politics were 
not to interfere in the question. 

" Had the question been brought for¬ 
ward in a fair, manly, and open way, 
the case would have been quite differ¬ 
ent. Had the proposal been, that, af¬ 
ter thc # present incumbency, the course 
should be transferred to the Universi¬ 
ty ; or suppose Mr Napiadhad signi¬ 
fied his resignation, in offer that the 
question might be discussed without 
bias, I verily think it wSuld not have 
been fair to have allowed politics to 
interfere, although, in this latter case, 
it is evident, from the high estimation 
in which we are told Mr Napier stands, 
that he would have been re-elected. 
Still, this course would have been so 
manly and honourable, that however 
much I dislike Air Napier's politics, 
and however aware of the danger which 
T foresee from the projected monopoly 
of education by his party, I should 
have been much inclined to vote for 
his re-election. But as the matter 
stood, I saw no occasion, for one, to 
give the sanction of my approbation to 
the Whig Mr Napier being made a 
professor umler the cover of two gene¬ 
ral propositions, declaring simply that 
conveyancing is a useful study, and 
ought to be taught by a professor ra¬ 
ther than a lecturer. I confess I was 
somewhat surprised that no one gave 
this as the best and true reason for vo¬ 
ting against Air Cranstoun’s proposi¬ 
tion. It is, I think, a reason of which 
nobody needs to be ashamed. But I 
suppose they were all cowed by the 
thunders qf declamation against poli¬ 
tics, which was as politic a device as 
can well be conceived. However, not¬ 
withstanding the absence of a great 
number of those who expressed them¬ 
selves’ against the measure, and the 
presence of every retainer of whig- 
gery who could be laid hold of, a ma¬ 
jority voted against Mr Cranstoun’s 
motion. 

This wascomftmnicated to the Writers 
by thfe Dean of Faculty, and a most ex¬ 
traordinary application followed. The 
Faculty were requested by the Writers 
to the Signet to send them an^ extract 
of the minutes of their meeting on the 
stfbjcct, together with any reasons of 
nlsSaXT which miglitbe lodged against 
the resolution of the Faculty. The 
Faculty were toltlif would be rude and 
impolite to refuse this most unheard- 
of rAquest. The majority of a body 
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reject a proposition; a few of tliat body 
differ with them, and have the privi¬ 
lege of recording their reasons. The 
reasons of the majority are never en¬ 
tered upon their record. But it is mo¬ 
destly expected that the majority are 
to fUmish the persons whose proposi¬ 
tion is rejected, with the reasonshg-atVutf 
their own resolution, in order to be 
printed, jgibliahed, and circulated. I 
need normfl you that such a proposal 
was rejected by a very large majority. 
Somebodjf retnarked, however, that it 
was competent to any member of the 
Faculty to get a copy of these reasons 
of dissent; and Certainly some member 
of the Faculty condescended to do that 
which was refused by the body at 
large; and, still more extraordinary, 
the Writers to’the Signet did not he¬ 
sitate to print and circulate that which 
they had thus clandestinely, and, T ra¬ 
ther think, improperly obtained. Had 
they nottaken this extraordinary course, 
I should not have troubled you on this 
occasion. But 1 think 1 have a right 
to give my reasons of adherence to the 
opinion of the majority, if the mino¬ 


rity publish their reasons of dissent. 
This 8tory of the refusal of the Faculty, 
and of the surreptitious proceeding re¬ 
lative to the reasons of dissent, was of 
course concealed in the printed state¬ 
ment laid before the Magistrates, and 
circulated among the members of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, where 
these reasons of dissent first were pub¬ 
lished. But, notwithstanding, I am 
happy to say, the Town-Council were 
not influenced by them, but gave its 
due effect to the opinion of the majo¬ 
rity of the Faculty, by unanimously 
rejecting the application altogether; 
and I shall not be much surprised to 
learn, that some of the worthy Tories, 
who lent the sanction of their names to 
the proposal, are not much distressed 
by toe Result. 

There' are some other subjects to 
which I shall from time tq time draw 
your attention, and which may be web 
and usefully classified under the head 
which I have adopted” as the title of 
this letter.—Believe me, ever yours, 
Francisculus Funk.* 

Shakcham , July 26. 


TAIt-PIECR. 

£We owe .some apology to our readers for taking up so much room with a 
subject which many of them will, of course, regard aa very local and very tri¬ 
vial too. But the fact is, that we were pleased -frith the vein of this young con¬ 
tributor ; and it also is a fact, that this vile, pluckless system, has gone on 
much too long in Edinburgh. We flatter ourselves that we have done some 
good by our papers abodt the New High Schooland certain flue gentlemen 
may depend on it, these papers are not brought to a close yet. We also flatter 
ourselves that we shall hear no more of making Mr Macvey Napier a Professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. Ne sutor ultra crepldam. 

Conveyancing, in England, is in the hands, not of the Solicitors, but of the 
Bar. Ifet, what would even such men «s Preston say, if they heard people 
talking of a Professorship (we believe they would laugh even to bear of a Lec¬ 
tureship) of Conveyancing ?—C? N.^ 


* I was dhristened after Mr Jeffrey, by my father, who was one of the Pluckless. 


c 
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Our first information of tlie exist¬ 
ence of such a person as " the Reve¬ 
rend Edward Irving," was derived 
from certain columns devoted (last 
summer we think) by a morning pa¬ 
per to the*account of a dinner given 
in his honour in London —himself in 
the chnir. One of the company, the 
croupier, if we recollect rightly, was 
reported to have commenced a speech 
proposing Mr Irving's health, with 
lauding Mr Irving as a person "equal¬ 
ly gigantic in intellect as in corporeal 
frame.” From this we took it for 
granted, that Mr Irving was a tall 
man—and from the speech which he 
made in reply, we could not avoid the 
conclusion, that he himself was of the 
croupier’s opinion as to the gigantic 
elevation of his own intellect. In other 
words, we were impressed by the whole 
of this newspaper report (which we 
of course considered as an advertise¬ 
ment,) with the belief, that some 
Scotch Presbyterian congregation in 
the city of London had got a new, a 
tall, and a conceited minister—that, as 
usual, a good dinner had been given on 
his inauguration—and that, as usual, 
thegood,dinner had been followed with 
many speeches, which could only’ap¬ 
pear tolerable to persons influenced by 
those feelings which we reoently had 
occasion to enlarge a little upon, in 
treating of the Origin and Progress 
of the Gormandizing School of Elo¬ 
quence. 

We had quite forgotten all this, un¬ 
til our memory wsb refreshed by some 
of those notices wherewith the Lon¬ 
don newspapers have recently abound¬ 
ed. Mr Irving, it seems, has become 
a highly popular preacher in London. 
Canning and Brougham, Sidmouth 
and Mackintosh, and Michael Angelo 
Taylor, and Mr Ileber, have all been 
to hear him. The Old Times calls him 
a quack and an ass—and the New 
Times says the Old Times is just as 
absurd in this as in calling (as it late¬ 
ly did) Sir Walter Scott a " Mounte¬ 
bank Minstrel,”—" a dull romance- 
spinner," and we know not what be¬ 


sides. John Bull, however, takes for 
once the Old Times’ side of the ques¬ 
tion, and reiterates the cry of “ quack- 
cry”, and " cant,” adding, with much 
urbanity, the designation of “ the new 
Dr Squintum," (this by t&; v *y in 
the very same paper whereVohn very 
properly abuses Lord Byron for say¬ 
ing that the King weighs twenty 
stone,)—while, to complete the mys¬ 
tification, the Morning Chronicle steps 
forward to abuse John Bull, and to 
espouse the cause of Dr Stoddart, in 
direct opposition to that maintained 
in the spotless columns of " the Lead¬ 
ing Journal of Europe." 

The only fact we came to the know¬ 
ledge of from all these conflicting 
statements and authorities, was, that 
the Reverend Edward Irving has the 
misfortune to have some defect in his 
organs of vision—which really, in spite 
of our respect for Mr John Bull, we 
cannot consider as bearing very closely 
upon the question of this reverend 
gentleman’s merits as a preacher of the 
Gospel. Even if we knew that John 
Bull was as heavy as Lambert, as 
lame as Vulcan, and as oblique iu 
glance as Thersites himself—all in 
one—we should not enjoy John Bull's 
wit a bit less than we nave been used 
to do. Such satire as this does harm 
to nobody but the person who makes 
use of it. It is never even excusable, 
except when used in revenge of satire 
of the same species —and we certainly 
should be much surprised if we learned 
that Mr Irving, or any other preacher, 
had given John Bull any sucti provo¬ 
cation. 

We say, that this of the squint was 
the only fact we had been able to ga¬ 
ther from all this newspaper contro¬ 
versy. The opinions of (fee several 
controversialists we, of course, consi¬ 
dered as tantamount to nothing ; and 
we thought not much more highly of 
the information that such anu such 
men of intellectual reputation had 
been detected amidst the crowd of Mr 
Irving's chapel upon such or such a 
Sunday. There jEs no kind of reputa- 


* The (Xaries of God, four Orations. For Ja&g.nent to come, an argument, in 
nine parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, RLA. Minister of the Caledonian Hum eh, 
Hutton-Garden. London. T. Hamilton, <Kj, Pajcntoster-Row. 1823. 
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turn which we are inclined to hold in 
.more suspicion (not to say contempt) 
than that of a much-run-upon, high¬ 
flying church-orator. Be extravagant 
—be loud—thunder boldly, and your 
business is half done. If to a brave, 
bellowing voice, and a furious gesture, 

S add some strange uncoutlmess of 
, dialect, or accent—-so much the 
better. But if to these things you add 
the noble audacity of out-of-the-way 
and unwohtetl allusions, political* li¬ 
terary, personal and vituperative, 
mantling over the spite of these with 
the thin veil of a sanctimonious sor¬ 
rowfulness, why, who can doubt the 
result of such » congregation of allure¬ 
ments? 

Whitfield, in the last age, carried 
everything before him by the mere 
fearless bawling of enthusiastic me¬ 
diocrity, aided by the concomitants of 
a remarkable exterior, and a melodious 
and well-managed trumpet of a voice. 
We are entitled to speak in this way of 
Whitfield, considered merely in an in¬ 
tellectual point of view—because his 
Sermons, &c. are in print, and are, wi th¬ 
out exception, the poorest stuff—the 
most uniform, unredeemed trash, that 


of what are meant to be his finest de¬ 
scriptive essays. In reasoning, lve is 
coarse, rather than dexterous, extreme¬ 
ly narrow, and extremely vague at the 
same time. In language he is grossly in¬ 
accurate—bombastic and bald by turns, 
a barbarous innovator, a most vulgar 
artisan. Yet much remains—a cer¬ 
tain manly vigour redeems more than 
half these faults—a direct, honest ear¬ 
nestness—a scorn of ;petty affectations—< 
a pervading spirit of bold truth of 
sentiment—these are qualities which 
no one can deny to him. And then 
he made his own style—bad as it is in 
many respects, this style of preaching 
was his creation—a novelty, and his 
own.-—He stepped, into a new walk— 
he wielled a new weapon—his errors 
were the errors of a man possessed, if 
not of genius, (in its true t sense,) cer¬ 
tainly of very strong and* remarkable 
talents. And therefore he must not be 
altogether forgotten, *at least in his 
own time. 

What attraction the delivery of Mr 
Irving may possess, we have no means 
of guessing. From the fact of his be¬ 
ing to much followed in London, we 
cannot doubt that it hast at least the 


ever disgraced the English press. As 
for the intentions of the man, that is 
quite a different matter—we have no 
doubt that Whitfield was a vain, frothy, 
loose-tongued dedaimer; and that, in 
spite of all this, he might be a very well- 
meaning man; and that, in spite of all 
his weaknesses, his ministrations might 
not fail to produce a certain proportion 
ofgood. ■ 

The great preacher of the presentage, 
again, is (or rather, perhaps, we should 
say, vm) Dr Chalmers. 

Nobody now doubts that Dr Chal¬ 
mers owed nine-tenths (to say the 
least of it) of the great effect he pro- 
, duced, to the mere animal vehemence 
JUgd extern* uncoutlmess of his deli¬ 
very. The Doctor was for a consider¬ 
able tithe over-rated in a most extra¬ 
vagant manner—and yet nobody can 
deny that be did deserve to* be rated 
highly. Tfte publication of his first 
Sermons nshiced him at once to X com¬ 
paratively moderate station—and he 
has ever since been* declining; yet 
much regains. He is not—every one 
who has read his hooks, admits—the 
grcasanftster of imagination, of reason, 
and eilanguttge, which he atfijtst pass* 
ed, for. He has not much bmutitfatidh 
at all—witness the laborious tinkering 


character of extraordinary earnestness 
and vehemence,, which of itself is 
enough to make any preacher, to a 
certain extent, and lor a time, exces¬ 
sively popular. But one. thing we are 
altogether unable to account for, and 
this is, that, although Mr Irving seems 
never to have been out of Scotland 
until last year, we should never, by 
any accident, have heard his name 
mentioned in Scotland until after he 
had succeeded in making a noise in 
London. He was, it seems, assistant 
. to Dr Chalmers at Glasgow for a con¬ 
siderable, time, and yet,, though till 
lately the name of Chalmers was never 
out of the mouths of the Glasgow 
people, we eertainly never heard one 
of them even mention the name of his 
associate and colleague. Perhaps he 
is a Glasgow man, and failed there on 
the old principle of the prophet's being 
without renown in his own land, Per¬ 
haps his accent was too close an image 
, of their own. to he agreeable. Per¬ 
haps the far-sought charm of Dr 
Chalmers's High Fifeish barbarity was 
too powerful a, rival for the native 
horrors of the G*Uowga|§^ Of all 
tins we know nothing. Bit Mr Ir¬ 
ving has published a volume, and so 
put it in the power of us, and of every 
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one who, like us, never had any oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing or hearing the man 
himself, to form some opinion as to 
his merits, in- so far as these do not 
consist in visible and audible pecu¬ 
liarities. 

We shall confess honestly at the 
outset, that the opinion we have formed 
is by no. means just what either 'the 
chairman or the croupier of the din¬ 
ner devoured in honour of Mr Irving's 
installation in Hatton Garden Chapel 
would have suggested.—But we shall 
come to it all in due season. 

In the first place, however, we think 
Mr Irving one of the most absurdly 
self-conceited persons of oiir time. 
Look, on the very threshold, at the 
title-page of his volume its ‘' 

" FOR 

THE ORACLES OF OO0, 

boor orations : 

FOR 

JUDGEMENT TO COME, 

AN ARGUMENT, 

IN NINE FARTS.” 

In reality, the volume consists of 
thirteen sermons ; but this new sort 
of nomenclature is adopted by way of 
rousing curiosity. We have no wish 
to echo the*newspapers, which, as we 
have seen, call Mr Irving a Quack ; 
but we certainly cannot help admitting, 
that this sort of thing looks a great 
deal too like that prevailing fashion, 
in virtue whereof the new tooth-pow¬ 
der is announced as dentifrice, the 
new pimple-wash as Kadydor, the new 
long coach os dodecahedron , and the 
new smutty chap-book, as Ltber Amo- 
ris. 

But Mr Irving confesses more than 
once in the course of his hook, that he 
has a great horror for the word ser¬ 
mon—it has odtne, he tells us, to ex¬ 
cite no ideas but those of drowsiness, 
insipidity, and languid verbosity. He 
not once nor twice ht the course of his 
volume, but at least fifty times, pro¬ 
claims, in express words, his ambition 
to knock up sermon-preaching and 
sermon-printing, and introduce the 
.preaching and printing of Orations 
and Arguments in their stead. Now, 
we freely concede to Mr Irving that 
the majority of preachers in this day 
are dull—but it may still be very 
much doubted whether people will 
hear them with snore attention be¬ 
cause they give out that it is not the 


Sermon, but the Oration , or the Ajjo- 
logy, or the Argument that is about 
to commence; and a more serious 
doubf may also be entertained, whe¬ 
ther, upon the whole, the edification 
of Christian congregations is at all 
likely to be increased by the dropping 
from the pulpit addresses of their mi¬ 
nisters, of that plain, and even formal 
style and announcement of arrange¬ 
ment, which the experience of so many 
ages has, all over Christian Europe, 
proved to be, at the least, compatible 
with many advantages, both to the 
reason and the memory of the great 
majority of hearers. 

But Mr Irving will make little of 
this last doubt. He begins his book 
with a distinct announcement that 
he means it not for ordinary readers, 
bnt for the learned, imaginative, and 
accomplished classes of mankind. 
These classes, he modestly observes, 
are quite neglected by the preachers 
of the present time. Nobody, it seems, 
either preaches sermons, or prints 
books, likely to serve the cause of re¬ 
ligion among the lovers of poetry, sci¬ 
ence, sentirpent, or politics. All these 
classes of people have as yet been left 
entirely out of view—but at last there 
is some hope for diem, since behold 
and listen ! the Rev. Edward Irving, 
A. M. has girt “ the loins of his 
itoittd,” and nas, to use his own la n- 
guage, " a thorough conviction”— 

‘ 1 That until advocates of religion do arise 
to tnake unhallowed poets , and undevout 
dealer* in science , and intemperate advo¬ 
cates of policy, and all other pleaders before 
the pub ic mind, give place, and know the 
inferiority of their various provinces to this 
of ours—till this most fatal error, that our 
subject is second-rate, be dissipated by a 
FIRST-RATE ADVOCATION OF IT—till 

we can shift these others into the back¬ 
ground of the great theatre of thought, by 
clear superiority in the treatment of ova. 
subject, we shall never see THE men of, 
understanding in this nation brought 
back to the fountains of living water, from 
which their fathers drear the life of all their 
greatness.” 

There? is a vast deal more of this 
sort of talk; and more than once, Mr 
Irving dearly and distinctly avows, 
that his desire is to see the days of 
predominant puritanisin re-establish¬ 
ed. For example: 

“ £ut, by the spirits of our great fathers 
hi church and state I* are we never again to 


* This frigid imitation of the famous Demostlienian oath is extremely well suited to 
the place and the theme! • » 
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see the reunion of religious and free-born 
men ? Is there to be no city of refuge, no 
home, no fellowship of kindred for one who 
dares to entertain within his breast*these 
two noblest sentiments—freedom and reli¬ 
gion ? Is he aye to be^hus an outcast from 
the pious, who neglect all political admini¬ 
strations, except when they touch sectarian 

f ride, or invade churchman's prerogative ? 

s he aye to be an outcast from the generous 
favourers <f their country's weal, who have 
foregone, in a great degree, the noble virtues 
and Christian graces of the old English pa¬ 
triarchs of church and stale; and taken.in 
their private character more f the manners 
and libertinism of Continental revolutionists } 
and have little left if the ancient blood f these 
islanders ? 

“ But if England would make another 
step in advance, She must look to the 
strength in which she raadd her former 
steps; and if foreign nations would possess 
the blessings of England, they must look 
to the same era of her history, when her 
liberty struggled into light. It wilt he found 
that religion set the work in motion, and 
that religious men bore the brunt of the la¬ 
bour. The Puritans and the Covenanters 
were the fathers of liberty ,• the cavaliers 
and the politicians would have been its 
death. I And it so also among the Huguenots 
of Prance, whose massacre the star of li¬ 
berty set to that ill-fated land, and cannot 
rise again for want of such men as Conde 
and Coligne. * It was so also in the United 
Provinces of Holland, and every country 
in which liberty hath had any seat. Ne¬ 
vertheless, every religious man must wish 
well to the present shaking of the nations, 
as likely to open passages for the light of 
truth, which heretofore the craft of priests 
and the power of absolute tyrants have di¬ 
ligently excluded. I pray to Heaven con¬ 
stantly, night and morning, that he would 
raise up in this day men of the ancient 
mould, who could join in their ancient wed¬ 
lock these two helps meet fqr each other, 
which are in this day divorced-religion 
and liberty. As it goes at present, a man 
who cherishes these two auctions within 
his breast hardly knoweth whither to betake 
'himself;—to the pious, for they have 
fonwpm ajl interest or regard in civil af¬ 
fairs ; not ho the schools of politicians, who 
with almost one consent have cast qfF die 
manljr yj rtues and Christian grafA of die 
oldEnglisb reformers. But, by the spirits 
of oilr fathers ! I ask,again, are that child¬ 
ren never sec the fttjritiaw of he w- 
OlOCS AHD fhee-ho&x hew ? jHHie 
our hearts waxed 'Harrow that they canrtot 
contain both of these noble affections ? or, 
hath God removed his grace from us—from 
those who consult for freedom, in other to 


punish their Idolatry of liberty, and demon¬ 
strate into what degradation of party-ser¬ 
ving and self-seeking this boasted liberty 
will bring men, when they loose it from the 
fear of God, who is the only patron of equi¬ 
ty and good government. But why, O 
Lord ! dost thou remove thy light from thine 
own jteaple, the pious of the land f Is it that 
they nun/ know thou art the God of unsdoin 
no less than f real, who requirest the worship 
of the mind no less than of the heart ? Then 
do Hum,, after thine ancient loving-kindness, 
send forth amongst them a spirit of power 
ami of a sound mind, that they may consult 
for the public welfare of this thine oneient 
realm, and infitsc their pure prind/des into 
both Us civil and religious concerns. 

** It seems to ray mind, likewise, when 
I compare the writings of these patriarchs 
of churdjjWknd state with the irreverent and 
fieiy speculations of modern politicians, 
ana the monotonous, unimaginative dog- 
matizings of modern saints, thet the sou} of 
this country hath suffered loss, and becomd 
sterile, from the duunion-lif these two 
spouses, teligton-^^^p^p'-lfand that the 
vigour of thoughts 

hath de^ia.«i^nHP'lvwe is no nourish¬ 
ment to a.cj£|^HpSmeaet in the one class, 
and in the q|Mp«re is no nourishment to 
a manly bMHHKld until harmony between 
these two Besomed, we never shall enjoy 
such an offspring of mind as formerly was 
produced in this land to beget its likeness 
in every heart- When I read the * Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ 
tiie most powerful, it seems to me, of all 
compositions, ancient or modem, and over 
against it set the ‘ Descent of Liberty, a 
Mask,' god such like works of modern re¬ 
formers—when 1 read the * Letters for To¬ 
leration,’ or die Treatises on Government 
of Locke and Sydney, and over against 
them set the Defences and Apologies of 
modem* persecuted fin conscience* sake, 
(or, as they phrase it, for blasphemy's sake,) 
I seem to be conversing with creatures in a 
different sphere in creatidh. Nor do I feel 
the element less altered upon me when I 
pass from the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity* to any 
modern treatises or eulogies upon the 
church, or from the 1 Saint’s Rest,’ to any 
modern work of practical piety. The gran¬ 
deur of religious subjects is fallen ; the 
piety of political subjects is altogether de¬ 
ceased. We are mere pigmies In the moral 
applications of intellect. The discrimina¬ 
tion f the age is led astray or fallen asleep, 
and mdkclh more account of the most petty 
novice or student in art or science, f the in¬ 
terpreter of an Egyptian hieroglyphic, or the 
discoverer o LdSlh ew Otitis in the great desert 
f Zaari.g&jjl; U 'woflld, I verily believe, f 


* Meaning Coligni. 
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the anil a test sacs ok mokaijst, if there was 

ANY CHANCE of SUCk A PHENOMENON arising, 

in this physical age." 

And again, in the following passage, 
which we are nofsorry, on many dif¬ 
ferent accounts, to have an opportu¬ 
nity of quoting here. 

“ I would try these flush and flashy spi¬ 
rits with their own weapons, and play a lit¬ 
tle with them at their own game. They do 
but prate about their exploits at fighting, 
drinking, and death-despising. I can tell 
them of those who fought with savage 
beasts; yea of maidens, who durst enter as 
coolly as a modern bully into the ring, to 
take their chance with infuriated beasts of 
prey; and I can tell them of those who 
drank the molten lead as cheerfully as they 
do the juice of the grape, and handled thyred 
fire, and played with the bkkeriitgJameg, os 
gaily as they do with love’s ilimpre* or wo¬ 
man’s amorous tresses. And what do they 
talk of war ?, Have they forgot Cromwell's 
iron-band, who made their chivalry to ship f 
or the Scots Camcronians, who seven times, 
with their Christian chief, received the thanks 
tif Marlborough, that first of English cap¬ 
tains ? or Oustavus of the North, whose camp 
sung Psalms in every tent t list not so long, 
that they should forget Nelson’s Methodists, 
who were the most trusted of that hero's crew.'* 
Poor men, they know nothing who do not 
know out of their country’s hwtory, who it 
was that set at nought the wilfulness of 
Henry VI11., and the sharp rage of the 
virgin Queen against liberty, ana bore the 
black cruelty of her popish sister; and pre¬ 
sented the petition of rights, and the bill of 
rights, and the claim of rights. Was it 
chivalry 9 was it blind bravery P No ; these 
second-rate qualities may do for a pitched 
field, or a fenced ring; but when it comes 
to death or liberty, death or virtue, death 
or religion, they wax dubious, generally 
bow their necks under hardship, or turn their 
backs for a bait of honour, or a mess of 
solid aod substantial meat. This chivalry 
and brutal bravery cap fight if you feed 
them well and bribe them well, or set them 
well on edge; but in the midst of hunger 
and nakedness, and want and persecution, 
in the day of a country’s direst need, they 
are cowardly, treacherous, and of no avail.” 

We were going to stop here, but Hie 
next paragraph, tonsisting of au eja¬ 
culation against the British Soldiery 
of the present time, is too rich to be 
omitted. 

“ Oh these topers, these gamesters, these 
idle revellers, these hardened ileath-despi- 
sers! they are a nation’s disgrace, a na¬ 
tion's downfall. They; devour the seed of 
virtue in the land; they feed oh virgin¬ 


ity I ! I and modesty, and truth. They 
grow great in crime, and hold '& hot war 
with the men of peace. They sink them¬ 
selves in debit they cover their families 
with disgrace f they arc their country's 
shame. And will they talk about being 
their country’s crown, and her rock of de¬ 
fence ? They have in them a couraguof a 
kind such as Catiline and his conspirators 
had. They will plunge in blood for crowns 
and gaudy honours; or, like the bolder 
animals, they will set on with brutal cou¬ 
rage, and, like all animals, they will lift 
up an arm of defence against those who do 
them harm. But their soul is consumed 
with wantonness, and their steadfast prin¬ 
ciples are dethroned by drror; their very 
frames, their bones and sinews, are effemi¬ 
nated and degraded by vice and dissolute 
indulgences." 

In short, it is clear, that “ what¬ 
ever is, is wrong," and that England 
is mined till we get back the soldiery 
of Cromwell, the statesmanship of the 
Hump, and in one word, the political 
as well as the spiritual predominance 
of such Orators and Arguers as Mr 
Edward Irving.—There is all the sul¬ 
ky, savage, Sneering malice of another 
crop-eared Prynne, in that one phrase 
about Cromwell’s iron band making 
the chivalry of England to skip! It 
well becomes such a spirit, indeed, to 
talk about “ former times," when 
** Christians were in this island the 
Princes of human Intellect, the Lights 
of the world, the Salt of the political 
and social state," (p. Princes! 
Lights! and Salt indeed! This truly is 
the sort of oracle who is entitled to 
bellow into the ears of the “ accom¬ 
plished,” and “ imaginative” classes of 
mankind, that “ Christians never will 
be the Masters and commanding 
s pi hits op the time, until they cast 
off the withered and wrinkled skin of 
an obsolete age! and clothe themselves 
with Intelligence , as with a garment, 
and bring forth the fruits of power 
and of a sound mind — (ibid.) Such, 
assurance would have dofte no discre¬ 
dit to the most acid roundhead that 
grityied in front of Charles’s scaffold, 
at Whitehall. We beg the reader to 
compare some of these last sentences 
of Mr Irving’s with that passage quo¬ 
ted a little why back, where he la- 
jpents over tlie impossibility of the 
" Christians" of this time coalescing 
thoroughly with those “ Gene ium s 

FASOURERS op THEIR COITXTRV’s 


• Was Nelson himself one of Nelson’* Meriiodists, Mr Ed waul r 
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weal, who have foregone in a great 
degree the noble virtues and Christian 
graces of the old English patriarchs, 
and taken in their private characters, 
more of the maimers and Libertinism 
of Continental Revolutionists.” Who, 
pray, are these Generous Libertines, 
from whom Mr Edward Irving is so 
sorry in being separated ? Are these 
the “ accomplished" and “ imagina¬ 
tive” ones whom he would fein draw 
to his side ?—We believe, indeed, it 
could be do difficult matter for a child 
to answer such questions. «The truth 
of the case lies in a-nut-shell. The 
established order of things in Eng¬ 
land, above all, in the Cmirch, is at 
present, attacked by two numerous, 
but, thank Sod 1 by" two separate bo¬ 
dies of enemies-—-The Generous Li¬ 
bertines on the one sideband on the 
other side, those who have die bias-; 
pheroous audacity of arrogating to 
themselves exclusively, the name of 
u Christians.” No wonder that they* 
who hanker after the memory of 
“ Cromwell and his iron band," should 
hate this division. No wonder that 
they should thirst for a coalition that 
might perhaps make once more the 
chivalry of Englaud to skip! No won¬ 
der that these “ Christians" should 
call the Libertines they want to gain - 
by such pretty names as “ Generous 
favourers of their country’s weal,”— 
&c. &c. &e. 

Mr Irving complains bitterly in ano¬ 
ther passage, thus: “We, we Christians, 
have lost the manly regard of our di¬ 
thers for liberty and good govern¬ 
ment, and crouched into slavish senti¬ 
ments of passive obedience." (p. 244.) 
Dues not this. fUrnish a sufficient clew 
to Mr Irving’s drift ?—Y cs, we do not 
fear to say it, go who will to hear this 
man thunder out his orations and his 
arguments , that the book this man 
has published is embued throughout 
'with a strain of most dangerous senti¬ 
ment. Me wants to make the “ Ge¬ 
nerous favourers of their country's 
weal" Christian*, add he wants totbake 
the Christians ashamed of havflng *f lost 
the old tnanly regard for liberty," and 
“ crouched into obedience!" Lay these 
two strings that he has to his bow 
together, and let any man, whether 
** accomplished and imaginative,” or 
not, doubt if ,he can, what is the ajrow 
that the reverend man would fain see 
his bow loaded with—Such a way of 
judging rnsy appear hard)and hasfy— > 


we assure our readers it is not hasty ; 
and if it be harsh, let Mr Irving speak 
English, and we shall endeavour not 
to misunderstand him another time. 

In spite of a few pretty complimen¬ 
tary phrases used now and then in the 
course of his production, we cannot 
doubt that Mr Irving’s main intention 
it to attack the Church of England. 
It is certainly of no great consequence 
what, as an individual, he does, or does 
not attack; but we are extremely sor¬ 
ry indeed to observe, that this tone is 
by no means an uncommon one at pre¬ 
sent among the ultras of the Presby¬ 
terian Kirk of Scotland. We can easi¬ 
ly utiderstand that these people should 
prefer having a church Kke their own 
established in the sister kingdoms, if 
they could manage that point—but it 
is dear enough, mat of this they can 
have .no serious hope whatever. They 
well know, that if the Episcopal 
Church of England perish, no esta¬ 
blished Church whatever can come in 
Its place. They well know, that the 
Sectaries are too much divided, and 
too fierce in their spleen against each 
other. They are willing, therefore, to 
lend a hand in pulling down the pre¬ 
sent Church of England, although in 
the knowledge that there never could 
be any* other Church of England. 
They natter themselves that although 
the Church of England were pulled 
down to-morrow, the Kirk of Scotland 
would stand fast and be in no sort of 
danger. They therefore go on con¬ 
tinually decrying the sister church 
and extolling their own in the same 
breath; and Mr Irving, among the 
rest; loses no opportunity of raving 
about Baxter, ana the old non-confor¬ 
mists, as if these were the only clerical 
names really worthy of the gratitude 
and veneration of the people of Eng¬ 
land—really worthy of being reve¬ 
renced on a par, to ssy no more, with 
those of the Knoxes and Melvillea, See. 
of the Presbyterian Establishment in 
Scotland. ' 

Not the least extraordinary part of 
this humbug is, that these people 
are eternally abusing the Church of 
England, as a Church too dosely Uni¬ 
ted with the state and the affairs of 
state—and lauding‘their own Church 
for its freedom from all such connec¬ 
tion—and this at the very same time 
that they are hankering most eagerly 
after the restoration of that state of 
matters Which prevailed in the days 
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of the Knoxes and the Prynnes! There 
never were any churchmen in the 
world who interfered in politics more 
fiercely and proudly and sternly than 
John Knox and the men of his achoal, 
both in England and in Scotland. 
They were the most ambitious of 
priests—;Bating the difference of their 
doctrines, they were just so many 
proud sulky popish monks—they had 
all the rancour of a Caste , all the tho> 
roughgoing ambition of a plebeian 
faction. We do not mean to deny that, 
with all these faults, they had many 
excellencies, and that they produced 
much good in more ways than one to 
the country—quite the reverse. But 
we do think, and, thinking, we do not 
hesitate to say, that, the idea of wish¬ 
ing for the resurrection of the politi¬ 
cal as well, as ecclesiastical predomi¬ 
nancy of men of thatapirit, is absurd¬ 
ly at variance with the mind of the 
nation and of Che age—and certainly 
most woefully at variance with the 
feelings of those more cultivated class¬ 
es to which this Mr Irving seems so 
ambitious of exclusively addressing his 
orations. , 

But the »truth is] nothing can be 
more ridiculous than the notion pre¬ 
valent among a particular class of our 
Scottish churchmen, that their esta¬ 
blishment would not be shaken by 
the downfall of the Church of Eng¬ 
land.* It is very true, that their sti¬ 
pends are moderate, and that their 
establishment is, on the whole, as lit¬ 
tle burthensome as any establishment 
could well be. But this da not the 
question. There is a very great body 
of Dissenters in Scotland too—a great 
and an increasing body of Presbyte¬ 
rian Dissenters. The clergymen of 
these sects in Scotland are, it is noto¬ 
rious, just as well educated, as learn¬ 
ed, as eloquent, and .every way as re¬ 
spectable, as those ol the Established 
Kirk. Nay, it ie a. singular enough 
fact, that in our own day, the two 
men who have done roost- for the li¬ 
terary reputation of the Presbyterian 
clerical order iu Scotland, are not 
members of the Established Pfesby-'s 
terian Church at all. What has the 
Kirk of Scotland produced in these 
days that pan sustain a moment's com¬ 
parison with the Dictionary of Dr Ja¬ 
mieson, and the Historical Works of 
Dtr M £ Cjrie?, These are hooks . which 
wifi keep their place hundreds - of 
years after fifty Chalmerses, (yes. 


even Chalmerses,) are quite forgot¬ 
ten. And will these people and the 
leaders they may so well oe proud of 
having—will oil these sit silently and 
submit to be held in an inferior place 
by the clergy of tho Kirk, when they 
see* England set free from a Church- 
establishment altogether ? The suppo¬ 
sition is ridiculous. The thing will not 
stand for four-and-twenty hours. 

But the Presbyterian Dissenters are 
not all. There is a prodigious body of 
Episcopalians in Scotland. Atjthfe mo¬ 
ment, there is scarcely a single-noble 
family in Scotland that Is not Episco¬ 
palian. Almost all the higher gentry 
are in the same way. Perhaps it would 
not be saying too much to say, that 
fully two-thirds of the landed pro¬ 
perty in Scotland are at this hour in the 
hands of Episcopalian proprietors. Now 
the land, and tne land alone, is bur- 
thened with the maintenance of the 
kirk establishment. It is very true, 
thattheburden is, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, light, and easy to be borne; yet, 
if the gentry of England were set en¬ 
tirely free of tithes, does any one be¬ 
lieve that the gentry of Scotland would 
submit willingly to any payment, how¬ 
ever moderate, of fiends ? No; back¬ 
ed by the great Presbyterian dissent¬ 
ing bodies, the landed men of Scot¬ 
land would certainly rise iu an instant 
against the continuance of such a sys¬ 
tem. It is a great pity that it should 
be so; but, in point of fact, the nobles 
and the higher gentry of Scotland, 
are, with very few exceptions, in these 
days, Enolishmkn. There is notone 
of toe higher nobility of Scotland that 
spends, on an average, more than two 
nights in the year in the metropolis of 
Scotland. There is not one of them 
that has a house there; when they 
come thither, they are strangers, and 
put np at a hotel, just as they would 
do in Amsterdam or Park. Every' 
Scotch gentleman who can afford it, 
carries his family not to Edinburgh, 
but ttfLondon. With few exceptions, 
the youiqf men of fashion and fortune 
are all chiefly educated in England. 
England is everything; Scotland is no¬ 
thing but a place to gat rents from, 
and to shoot grouse in for a few weeks 
after the rising of Parliament. These 
people are all English—their Speech is 
EngliSh—their prdudioesare English; 
more than half of their Hood is in 
nu»t Instances English blood. These 
people will certainly oppose as jnuch 
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as in them lies the downfall of the ve¬ 
nerable Church of England ; but, that 
once down, is it anything less than 
craziness and mere imbecility to dream 
thfet they will make a second, and a 
more successful b^tle, for the purpose 
of upholding the Kirk establishment of 
Scotland ?—a Church of which they are 
not, and have not for a long while been, 
accustomed to consider themselves as, 
in any true sense of the Word, mem- 
bers-Han Establishment with which 
they have long ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion, except that of paying for it, 
and of appointing theroinisters, (which 
last benefit, by the way, cannot be sup¬ 
posed to beheld at any very high va¬ 
lue, seeing Wat the Kirks of Scotland 
have long ago ceased to be looked upon 
as convenient shelves for the younger 
sons even of the poorer orders of the 
Scottish gentry.) 

When Mr Irving laments over the 
want of sympathy and close union be-; 
tween what he is pleased to call, “Wx, 
wx Christians,’’ and u the genk- 
abl'SrAVOUEBRSOFtHURCOUNTRV's 
WE AD, WHO HAVE IN THEIR PRIVATE 
MANNERS ADOPTED THE UBERTI- 

nism of France,” we are well aware 
that what he really weeps over is 
die Toryism, generally speaking, and 
certainly the'steady loyalty, of that 

S eat party within tne Church of Eng- 
nd, which is commonly distinguish¬ 
ed, We shall uot ask bow improperly, 
by the name of the Evangelical party. 
He preaches and publishes in London, 
therefore it cannot be doubted that 
this is what the orator means. It is, 
however, not a bit the less true, that 
there is a great deal too much sympa¬ 
thy and nihien just at present between 
certain infidel enemies of the Church 
of England, and certain other enemies 
of hers. It is the great reproach of a 
very cohdderable party iu the Kith of 
’‘Scotland, &a example, that they have 
suffered themselves, on many very Im¬ 
portant occasions, to be led into u 
shameful copartnership and (^-opera¬ 
tion, with men. who ubstaitr from at- 
tackmgtheir churchW k», only becattse 
they, & (Who* the- ©them would have 
seep Ufig ago.hadnot me. Idle of con¬ 
ed tend pr^udiCeblinded them,) that 
the most eficctual way of ruining that 
miuw mid poorer, btt equally hated es- 
!| “ to begin with sapping 
tneioundatiohs of the more extensive 
and iinpotfttg structure iu the^ister 
country. \y>. need not gO into close 


particulars. What we nay will be in¬ 
telligible enough to everybody that 
lives in Scotland, and to the great ma¬ 
jority of those who do not live in Scot¬ 
land also. We may just hint, however, 
in a single sentence, that the subscrip¬ 
tion tor Hone, to take one example, 
was aided' and abetted here in Scot¬ 
land, not only by the Edinburgh lie- 
viewers, but by many ruling elders, 
who figure among tne jtoudest and 
most strenuous orators in our General 
Assemblies upon the ultra-Whig and 
ultra-Presbyterian side of the Kirk. 
This is true; let who will say that this 
is right. It is really enough to make 
one laugh to see how good, “worthy, 
shortsighted men are taken in by a few 
flummery paragraphs about them and 
their immaculate Kirk, and their li¬ 
berality ! by people whose real inten¬ 
tions are scarcely covered by any veil 
at all, except when, for particular pur- 

E oses, they are endeavouring to conci- 
ate those, who, if they had as much 
wit as we cannot doubt they have ho¬ 
nesty, would be the foremost and most 
unrelenting ehetaies of such a crew. 

'• There is much that the truly re- 
epectable clergy of the Chiych of Eng- 
land might do Well to notice, and to 
imifx&ein the clergy of the sister Church 
here in Scotland—their strict resi¬ 
dence ; their humble, zealous visita¬ 
tions of their people; their uniform 
and undivided attention to theduties of 
their calling and their cures. There is, 
on the other hand, much that the cler¬ 
gy of Scotland ought _to imitate and 
rival iuthe^ebaracter of their English 
brethren; above ail, in that thorough 
scholarship, both professional and ex¬ 
tra-professional, which, in spite of all 
the sneers of the Irvings et hoc genus, 
has rendered, and now keeps the at¬ 
tacks of infidel writers and Infidel ora¬ 
tors ineffectual in Britain. The clergy 
of Scotland do their ditty admirably, 
in their parishesroost admirably; and 
they deserve, and they possess, the 
warmest good wishes of every lover of 
the Truth Within the country where 
there ministry is exercised. But what 
would* have become Of* the cause iof 
Christianity over all Britain, long ere 
now, had there been no better fighters 
fbr that cause against the great army 
of, Infidel wits^thgn Scotland, and the 
Clmrch of Scotland, has of late years 
reared? Had there been no Watsons, 
no Horsleys, no Palcys, in the last age, 
what would have been the condition 
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of the British people, and of that faith not been so, indeed, we should not of 
which was then assailed by enemies course have devoted so much space, to 
indeed worthy of the name of .enemies? him and his tytok. .But has ho shewn 
What was Beattie to such men as himself to be a- great man ?-40 great 
these ? Such a man as Beatti^did very orator ?~a great reasoner?—a master* 
well to be paraded and puffed—he was ly and original mind?—a master of 
a worthy good man, but weak as wa~ English eloquence ?—No such things, 
ter. He bad the vanity to J*ave him* HO is neither more nor less than a cm* 
self painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ver copier of Hr Chalmers of Glas* 
sitting in an elbow-chair in the clouds, gow. 

with his Es^jty on 'f ruth in his hands. It is very true^ that he, has been 
and Hume, andVoltaire,ahd Rousseau, reading Taylor, Barrow,»Baxter, and 
and Gibbon, lying under bis feet, wri- Hooker, and that he has endeavoured 
thing, in the character of devils,. The to infuse into his language a spice of 
printfromthispicturefiguresatthebe- their olden rhetoric. The attempt was 
ginning of his life. Any otie who jttst praiseworthy, hnt the result has cer- 
looks at it for a minute, and const* taihly been anything but satisfactory 
ders what the man, with that happy, to those who read (tor we|can say no- 
contented, imbecile, sleepy face dt^r- thing Os o those who hear,) Mr Irving, 
what lie Was, and what these tratopled Those old writers were admMbly ae- 
devils did and were, most blush, if the copplitihedmasters of the English 
Wood has any way to his chicks, for totigue : there is a rich mellow luxury 
the literary triumphs of the Kirk of about their periods, wbieh, to imitate, 
Scotland.* Hup clergy, of England is hopeless, unless in very superior 
should imitate the clergy’ of Scotland; hands indeed to the like of Mr Irving, 
the clergy of Scotland should imitate And, besides, he could not—no man 
the clergy of England. But af for such could—imitate both them and Dr Chal- 
people as Mr Irving, it will be numb mere at once. Chalmers has his own 
if they look round them for a little, jih merits, but they lie toto caelo away 
either churcjj, and strive to imitate, in from those of our old prose classics of 
the drat place, that Christian humility the 17 th century ■ and the attempt to 
which distinguishes the ^tightest or- blend the two styles has been prcuuc- 
naments of both the Ope and the other tive of an extremely tinpleasing effect, 
of them. < It has covered thewhole strain with an 

Bnt it is high time we should speak insufferable appearance of affectation 
a few words about his; book—more —.double affectation too—of laboured 
strictly considered as a book. ^e havc ; , frMdity—of ambitious feebleness—of 
already seen how openly Mr Irving uninspired extravagance.» 
avows the highly ambitious views un- The whole,style of the orator's think- 

dcr the influence of which he has.com* ing, the whole conception of his strain, 
menced his career of authorship. We are servilely after Chalmers. We are 
have seen that he despises the name of pretty sure there is not one train of 
Sermons; that ho will writenotbing thought at all striking in the book, 
but Orations after the manner of Ci* the germ of which may not be found 
cero and Demosthenes, and Argue even in Chalmers’s prmteti works. But 
ments or Apologies after the manner to us, who have Very frequently heard 
of the Fathers. t We. have seen, too, Dr Chalmers preach, the identity of 
that he expressly sqya, he means him-’ the two things is throughout^ uite pal- • 
self for the " more Jeamed, iraairina- pable—painfully so, indeed. The irai- 
tive, wad accomplished classes; in tatlon is as close, now, as the imitation 
other words, that hia^object is to W of Jefflpey’s way of reviewing by the 
fuse the spirit of religion intothepo- undemrldmbefiies of his Journal,— 
pular literature, and thence into the. us the imitation of the author of Wu- 
popular mind of theage—that he|aeans. veriey** style |>y the authors of The 
to works revolution in religion And in Cavalier, She King of the Peak, Po«- 
letters. . tefigact Cattle, 'The Rise and Fall of 

And what has been hitherto Ms auc* Somerset, and such hooks. Now, there 
cess? Wfc admit,at ones,freely and is no doubt, that considerable talent 
fully, that he has sh’ewb himself to be may.be shewn in the midst of e ven 
a man of considerable talents ; if it had this kind of imitation; but high talent 

* Our correspondent has forgotten two really respectable divines of the last age in 
Scotland, Campbell and,Macknk;ht; but still we do not quarrd^with his general ar¬ 
gument as to this matter—C. N. 

Vui. XIV. u 
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—any thing like commanding talent— 
any wing lute the talent that is capa¬ 
ble of working a revolution, or any¬ 
thing like a revolution, either in preach¬ 
ing, or in any other department of in¬ 
tellectual exertion, is quite out of the 
question in euch a case. Faciteest in* 
ventis addere, is,on old and a true say¬ 
ing ; and even if Mr Irvofg had gone 
considerably beyond Dr Chalmers in 
Dr Chalmers's walk, we should ne¬ 
ver have dreamed of putting him hy 
the side of his master. Evetuffrehaa 
kept all the startling boldness of Dr 
Chalmers's way of preachings and yet 
made his language pune and correct 
English, instead of the pyebald offen¬ 
siveness of theChalxnenap ^tyle, we 
should not have. sgid,. herv ia a man. 
worthy taking i#s plac^bytbe side 
of Chalmers. But he has done making 
of this sort. He jiaatlm.;&udatoty ymh- 
out the vigonr;< the at magna soniiur 
rum without the original nerve and 
pith; the vgeamva <nixai/y»c, without 
the capacity of the tempfe ; ^;^«d:^l|e^ , 
has not equalled 

thing like it; and he has tospt* ny, 
and added to the defects. , ; ;; 

, ,411 this might, j»cd<M^j* hf»topitoiK 
ed off extremely well, if Mr Irving 
had'been contented.,f».apeak hie .at** 
turns and arguments) aha natto print; 
them. He has probal Iva v^prons mid 
impressive style (ff decmmf^g, a^l if 
he had been wise enough.:, 
publication, he might, in 
where Hr Chalmers could * 
known, have continued to. maintain 
the reputation of a pswerfutand even 
of an original preacher. .Hitthisnrin^-. 
ing in a great measure undidClMroers 
himself—and what wondertitat it 
should have gone near jto undo Ids 
pupil and mutator altogether ?Inour 
opinion, such must have been tl aef- 
fedt of Mr Irving’s very amhi$ 0 as 
. debut * an author. 

We .ahdH now proceed to juati& 
whaiwe have felt ourselves <»ns§t^«»f$ 
to say, by a few extracts from thehookr 
The »qy*b| pro-, 

pr to hittodpee 

it occuro wifainzti^^jpefas of#e.le- 
« Cln mparitipa fcr consulting ;<£« 

f‘ Wl» feels thethiilBtig foa or trem- 
bBn gh op there is In voids 

Ms 


!>Ug, 



coming,. instead iff flat’ dcspstraiKl ever, 
lasting 4etrib<t)ion ? finally, who, in per¬ 
using the wnrd©f<Jod, is captivated trough, 


all his faculties, and transported through 
ah. his .emotions, and through all his ener¬ 
gies of .action wound up ? Why, to say 
the best, it is done as other duties are wont 
to be done; and, having reached the tank 
of a daily? formal duty, the perusal of the 
Word hath reaped its boblest place. Yea, 
thstwhieh is the guide and Spur of all du¬ 
ty, the necessary aliment of Christian life, 
the first and the last of Christian know¬ 
ledge and Christian fueling, hath, to speak 
the best, degenerated in these days to stand 
rank, and Jde among those,duties whereof it 
is parent, preserver* and commander. And 
Id Spsak n^t .toe fae8t, bht the fair and cora- 
mon truth, mis hook, the offspring of the 
dltiitemfad,afcd the perfection of heaven¬ 
ly wisdom, is pmnittod to He from day to 
day, perhaps from week,to week, unheeded 
s«J never welcome to our hap- 

pyvhealtby, and energetic moods; admit¬ 
ted,# admitted at all, in seasons of sick- 
neSs, fltobk-anisdednen, and disabling sor¬ 
row,. Ye* that which Was sent to be a spi¬ 
rit „tif;«eaMJesa. joy and hope, .within the 
Mart iff man, is treated as the enemy of 
happines *, and the murd&er of enjoyment; 
tom. eyed askance, as the remembrancer of 
dtotfr and. the vtgy messenger of hell! 

** Oh ! if book* bad but tongues to speak 
their wrongi,diei might this book wed cx- 
toahn—HearVO heavens! and give ear, O 
eartotlramClrom the lovqand embrace 
of God, fond mute Nature, to whom I 
brought no boon, did me rightful homage. 
T« to«A I carae,*admy words were to the 
ebtoiom ff awto I disclosed to you the 
mysteries of henstoitori'and- the secrets of 
tha.tmmtoff.G«4» •» JE Set open to you the 
spites of todvatinn, sad the way of eternal 
fife, .hitherto unknown. • NasMng in hea- 
, van did; I withhold froth your' hope and 
ambithm* and upon your earthly lot I 
poured the fuH born or Divine Providence 
aodcoasoktion. But ye requited me with 
no wefepi9#j£ ye hdd 'ho festivity on my ar- 
. ynsl i*s"W layisstto' me from happiness 
infr'lfni-ifniii; hiiwthiii' top with ndtsen 
and tafirmityfye mukwnotLflf me, nor 
use me for your guide to wisdom and pm. 
dense, but pmss me into aptoco in your 
laat of duties, and withdraw toe to * mere 
comer' of your ttfliefand most of ye set 
me. a# nought and' ntteriy ditotvira me; 
I came, the fuhtesa uf'tho knowledge of 
Chto f angels deiigiitodinray company, 
atatodeaim toffve into my Secrets.: ■ ’But 
y», mottsht, place masters over’ toe," sub- 
jectsagene to the dieeipirae and d( «roatism 
of meu, end'tutoong me In your stotools of 
{earning.' X came, not to be silent in your 
dwellings but to speak welfare to you and 
to your cbildrgi. 1 came to rule, and my 
throne to set t^i^the hearts of men. Mine 
ahtient msidenee vto* the bosom of Ood; 
n« residence will I have but the soul of an 
immortal,” v; ( . -e 

It roust be quite needless for us to 
criticise the above. It has all the worst 
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qualities of the Chalmer&n school—its 
vulgarity and its fhstian. But the in¬ 
troduction of such a bold figure, as 
the Bijrfc spealdng from the desk with 
a human tongue, at'the very thresh¬ 
old. of a sermon, shews such , a pro¬ 
found ignorance of all the principles 
of oratorical composition, that.we may 
well smile to hear this sermon styled, as 
if par excellence, an Oration. This is an 
absurdity for, very far, beyond Chal¬ 
mers's wildest flight. And then to com-, 
plete the thing, Mr Irving enforces, 0 
page or two after, the propriety of 
giving prompt and undivided atten¬ 
tion to the calls of religious duty—by 
what argument, think you.?—Why, 
by this, that, when the Jfipg asks a 
man to dine with him, he i* “ held, 
disengaged, though preoccupied with 
a thousand apj-utmentsK' This is 
ipr the imaginative classes of the pub¬ 
lic. What was "Lieutenant-Colonel 
to the Earl of. Mar/’ to the Bkeof 
this? ■■ , 

As another specimen bf thht extra¬ 
vagance, which totally the 

best intentions in a person g(id|vj*sfc;£ 
rational men, we must giye.,t«e 
lowing shor| paragraph from thb same 
sermon:— , , ■ , tn : „c• ■ *-V- 

.. - 1 ' T Vs f'.t, b *VE 

Go, visit a desolate widow with con¬ 
solation, and help, Sod fatherhood of her 
orphan children—do it again and agaillaJfes 
and your presence, the sound of ymsr ap¬ 
proaching footstep, the soft utterance .of 
your voice, the Very mention of year name 
—shall come to dilate be? heart with afiri- 
ness which defies her tongue to utter, hut 
speaks by the tokens of a swimming aye, 
and clasped hands,- abd fervent «ja nations 


pious acknowledgment to God, ihd author 
of our well-being abd thofather of our bet¬ 
ter hopes, ought we to hd when his Word 
disclosed! to us the excesses of hie love. 
Though ft veil be now cast over the Majesa 
ty which speaks, itisthevotesof the Eter¬ 
nal- which we hear, coming in soft cadences 
to.win onr.favour, yet omnipotent as the 
voice of die thunder, and overpowering as 
the rushing of many waters. And though 
the veil of the future intervene between our 
hand and the promised good*, «iU ere they 
from Hie bps, who speiuta aud it is dene, 
who commands and all thing* stead fast. 
With no kk emotion, there fare, should thi, 
hook he opened, than if, like him im the 


“ Par and foreign ftom such an opened 
and awakened bosom is that cdld tuia for¬ 
mal hand which is generally laid upon the 
Sacred Volume; that unfeeling ana unim¬ 
pressive 'tone with width its accents are 
pronounced; and thgt listless and incurious 
ear into, which its blessed sounds arc recei¬ 
ved;. How can you, thus unimpassioned^ 
hold communion with themes in which, 
everything awful, vital, and endearing, do 
meet together 1 Why is hot curiosity, cu¬ 
riosity ever hungry, on edge to know the 
doings and intentions of Jehavah, Ring of 
King*?’’ . 

Now what good is there in-thus' 
pushing the best Mess to the verge of 
absurdity ? Will anybody of sound 
mind listen to a man who says, that 
every time he opens the book of Re¬ 
velations, it is his dttty to feel the same 
degree qfenwtian with which the apos¬ 
tle, inPatraos, saw the heavens opened, 
and heard the angel of God speak to 
him the' mysteries of futurity ? St 
John hitaself could not feel the same 
degree of. emotion as this in opening 
the book which he himself had writ- 
ten teven a month afterwards. As well 
might Mr ,’Irving tell the Duke of 
Wellington, that he ought to feel the 
same way when he turns over the his¬ 
tory of the battle of Waterloo, as he 
did when hefaad the first glimpse of 
Sttottaparte's columns on that great 
d$f. As well might he say, that we 
. aght oil to feel the same way in 
reading of, that We should in witness¬ 
ing with orir own eyes, a horrible mur¬ 
der. ; Such rant as this can have no 
tendency hut to create suspicion in 
those, who hear a man of “ gigantic 
stature/' and with a beard on his chin, 

' ... .. W-V .. -h m W_ 




or like Mm in the trmxe, you were into the 
third heavens translated, companding and 
communing with the realities ef glory, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived. 


vihg mean to sav, that he himself sees 
this Sun and tfie green fields every 
day With the wane emotion, where¬ 
with a man, suddenly delivered from 
blindness,’‘opens his eyes upon the 
beauty and the grandeur of npture ?— 
These are just the sort of things that 
Whitfield dealt in—they are by no 
mean«,adapted for being printed. But, 
to be Sumy the book is meant for " the 
imaginative classes.” 

Nothing can he more painflxl than 
quoting, for file absurdity of language 
and style, passages which, of course, 
contain much serious matter for 
thought; hut it must be done. We 
want to prove the servile Chalmerian- 
ism of Irving; and we think if we 
quoted no more, the following would 
he enough for our purpose. 


it g eea v0 ; c( >,»« \y e have heard of pig* seeing the wind before, but this is new. 
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*« Methaiks the affections of men are 
fallen into the yellow leaf. Of your poets 
which charm the worldta ear, who is he 
that. imUteth a song unto his God ? Some 
will tune their harps . tQ sensual pleasures, 
and by the enchantment of' their genius, 
well nigh commend their unholy (hemes to 
the imagination of saints.* Others, to the 
high and noble sentimentsbf the heart, 
wiU sing of domestic joys and nappy unions, 
casting around sorrow the radiancy of vir¬ 
tue, and bodying forth, in undying forms, 
the short 4pr<gd visionaof joy. Others have 
enrolled themselves the -priests of mute 

Nature's charms , enchanting her echoes 
Tpith their minstrelsy, and peopling her so¬ 
litudes with tire bright creatures of their 
fancy. But when, since the days of the 
blind master of English Bone, hath any 
poured forth a lay worthy of the Christian 
theme ?+ Nor in philosophy, «the palace 
of the soul,’ have .been rtiore mindful of 
their Maker. The flowers of. the‘garden 
and the herbs of, the field have their 1 un¬ 
wearied dcvatee* % crossing the ocean, way¬ 
faring in the desert, and making devout 
pilgrimages to every region of nature, for 
offerings to their patrm muse. The rocks, 
from their residences among the cloudslo 
their deep rest* t» (he dorle bowels qf (he 
earth ,, have a Mast hold 'and venturous 
priesthood t who see in their rough and 
flinty faces a more delectable image to adore 
than in thi revealed countenance of God. 
And. rite political welfare of the world is a 
very Moloch, who can at any time com¬ 
mand his hecatomb of human victims. 
But the revealed sapience of God, to which 
rite harp of David and the prophetic lyre 
of Isaiah were strung, the prudence of 
God which the wuest of men coveted after, 
preferring it to every gift which iteaven 
could confer—and tiro eternal Intelligence 
himself in human form, and rite unction 
of the Holy One which abided^—these the 
common heart of man hath forsaken, and 
reftised to be charmed withah 
“ l testify, that there ascendeth trot from 
earth a Hosannah of he^children to hear 
witness in the ear of the upper reghutf, to 
tiro wonderful manifestations of her {£od 1 
From a few scattered hamlets, in a small 
portion of her wide territory, a small voice 
ascendeth like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. But to the service of oar 
general Preserver there is no cpsuecnme, 
from Dan unto Beersheba, of our people; 
the greater parr of whom, after two thou¬ 
sand years of apostolic commission, know 
not the testimonies of ear God; and the 


multitude of those who do, reject or de¬ 
spise them ! 

M But to return from this lamentation. 
which may God hear, who doth not disre¬ 
gard the cries of his afflicted propltf!” &c. 

More consummate affectation—more 
babyish tinsel, were never, we venture 
to say, invented for the benefit of the 
(C imaginative classes." We confess, 
that, regarding the last sentence as 
part Of a printed book, and of a book 
written solely and expressly to be 
printed, there is something to us real¬ 
ly all but blasphemous in the combi¬ 
nation of its phrases. The sermon 
concludes thus t*~ 

** Mistake us no*, for we steer in a nar¬ 
row, very narrow channel, with rocks of 
popular prejudice on every side. While 
we thus invocate to the reading of the 
Word, the highest strains of the human 
soul, mistake us trot as derogating from 
the office Of the Spirit of Ood. Far l>e it 
from any Christian, much farther front ally 
Christian pastor, to withdraw front God 
the honour .which is everywhere his due, 
but there, most of all his due, where the 
human mihd laboured alone for thousands 
of yearn, arid laboured with no success— 
via. the regeneration of itself, and its re- 
. iteration to the lost' semblance of the Di- 
vinify.i-<jh ! let him be reverently inqui¬ 
red after, devoutly waited on, and most 
thankfully acknowledged in every step of 
progress from the soul’s fresh awakening 
OUt pf her dark oblivious sleep—even to 
her. ultimate attainment upon earth, and 
fall accomplishment for heaven. And that 
there, may hie a fuller choir of awakened 
meat to advance his honour and glory here 
on earth—and hereafter in heaven above— 
let the saints bestir themselves like angels, 
and the ministers of religion like arcJuin- 
gel* strong !—And u<m at length let us 
have a demonstration made of all that is 
noble in, thought, ®nd generous in action, 
and devoted inpitty, for bestirring ibis lc- 
thaigic Bge,ahdbreaking the bangs of bell, 
and redeeming roe whole world to the ser¬ 
vice of its God and King 1 

“As He dqih know this to be the desire 
and aim of the preceding discourse, so may 
he prosper it to the salvation of many souls, 
that to his poor servant, covered over with 
iniquities, rmy derivc the forgiveness and 
honour of those who turn many from dark¬ 
ness to light, and from the power of Sa¬ 
tan to the service of the living God."£ 


, * Does he mean Don Juan ? Have you forgot COwper f 

t The verb derive is Constantly Used by Mr Irving in this totelfy obsolete sense—we 

S sume it lingers as a Gallowgatuun. In like taste, he always talks about “ souls” be- 
“ wrapt,” when the meaningWliy not wrapture too? And rids is the man 
> will preach like nobody hut Citeeto-^who will write for nobody but the “ learned 
and imaginative.” 
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“Now at length 1" as if, forsooth, the 
conclusion of Mr Irving's first printed 
sermon were to be a new era in the 
history of Christian England! 

The following passage is another at¬ 
tempt at the soaring style of Chalmers. 
We confess, we have heard the Doctor 
speak things not much less wildly 
wordedbut most certainly he has 
never printed anything quite so had in 
that way. •$, 

“ Obey the Scriptures or you perish.— 
You may despise the honour done you by 
the Majesty above, you may spurn the so¬ 
vereignty of Almighty God, you may re¬ 
volt from creation’s universal rule, to bow 
before its Creator, and stood in momentary 
rebellion against his ordinances { his over¬ 
tures of mercy you may cast contempt on, 
and crucify afresh the royal personage who 
bears them; and you may riot in your li¬ 
centious liberty for a while, and make game 
of his indulgence ami long-suffering. But 
come at length it will, when Revenge shall 
array herself to go forth, and Anguish shall 
attend Iter, ami Jrom the wheels of their cha¬ 
riot ruin and dismay shall shoot far and wide 
among the enemies f the King, whose deso¬ 
lation shall not tarry, anti whose destruction, 
as the wing of the whirlwind, skaffbe swift— 
hopeless as the conclusion of eternity aiul the 
reversion of doom. Then around theory 
concave of the wasteful pit, the clang of 
grief shall ring, and the flinty heart which 
repelled tender mercy shall Strike itsfedigs 
into its proper bosom; and the soft and 
gentle spirit which dissolved in voluptuous 
pleasures, shall dissolve in weeping SortOptt 
and outbursting lamentation* ; and the guy 
£fon/nftime shall depart ; and sportful 
liberty shall be bound for everin the chain 
of obdurate, necessity, The greets earth, 
with all her blooming beauty, and bowers 
of peace, shall depart. The morning 
and evening salutations of kinsmen shall 
nEi’ART, and the ever-wekime voice of 
friendship, and the lender whispering of 
full-hearted affection, shall depart, 
for the tad discord of wiping and wading, 
and gnashing of teoth. And the tender 
Hatties of children, and father and mother, 
and wife and husband, with the communion 
of domestic love, and WKt«aJaffec|joti,afld 
die inward touches Of mint at instinct, 
which family compact, when uninvaded by 
discord, wraps toe livelong day into one 
swell of teuder emotion, making earth’s 
lowly scenes worthy of heayen itself—All, 
ail shall pass away; and, instead, shall 
come the level lake that bumeth, and^the 
solitary dungeon, and the desolate bosom, 
and die throes and tossings of horror and 
hopelessness, and the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched. 

“ ’Tin written, ’tis written, *ds sealed of 
heaven, and a few years shall reveal it all. 


fie assured it is even so to happen to the 
despisers of holy writ.” 

What hammering of epithets! what 
conglomeration of figures!—what help¬ 
less polupMoisboioism! 

The greater part of the volume is 
.occupied with “ For Judgment to 
come, an Argument in Nine Parts." 
It is plentifully garnished with dulcia 
vilia of the same kind with these—but 
really we can see nothing that deserves 
the name of novelty, citlisr,in the ge¬ 
neral strain, or in the particular illus¬ 
trations of the argument; anddliere- 
fore we shall not at present occupy our 
readers with it. we h^ve no sort of 
doubt, that many of the sections might 
produce a very considerable effect, if 
powerfully delivered from the pulpit 
—and we have no doubt, that many 
of the people, who are accustomed to 
sermon-reading, may be pleased with 
them also as a variety—but as for this 
being the sort of thing to introduce 
religious reading into favour among 
new, and, forsooth, higher classes of 
readers—(we deny that the higher 
classes are less religiously disposed, or 
less acquainted with tlic literature of 
religion, than any others—we say this 
once for all)—the Ilev. Edward Ir¬ 
ving must excuse us, if we totally dif- 
fer from him. 

■ .We must not, however, omit to 
state very seriously, that although we 
make no objections to the general 
strain of Mr Irving’s theology—we 
think it is extravagant, but we let that 
pass far the present—we do think 
there, is a tone of bold levity, perhaps 
not meant to he such, in very many of 
what he probably conceives to be 
among his most felicitous and original 
passives throughout this Argument, 
which we are sure can have no ten¬ 
dency, except to excite great and un¬ 
necessary disgust ; more especially 
among those classes of persons, for. 
whom his work has been? according 
to his own story, got up. Chalmers, 
his master, has been lauded till all the 
world Jewell nigh nauseated, for his 
courage in illustrating the mysteries 
of religion, by examples and allusions 
of a sublunar and familiar character, 
fie it so, that Dr Chalmers has often 
done something of tills kind with 
great and praise-worthy success. But 
if bo, the reading of Mr Irving’s book 
has certainly impresari us very deep¬ 
ly vpth a sense of the 'extreme delicacy 
requisite in the use of this style, and 
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of his (Mr Irving’s) profound incapa¬ 
city to appreciate the essential diffi¬ 
culties of that which he has so rashly 
imitated, and so unhappily overstep¬ 
ped. It is in contempfctinp; his me¬ 
thod of handling some of those dark¬ 
est and most impenetrable mysteries, 
from which the greatest and the wisest 
of men and of divines have ever turn¬ 
ed their modest eyes, that we have 
been continualiyand painfully remind¬ 
ed of die ir^th of the saying--**' That 
fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread 1 .” His speculations upon the ini 
termediatc state of the soul f—upon the 
actual, visibly andtungtbk occurrences 
of the Day os .Judgment !—and, 
perhaps, most of all, his minute and 
laboured disquisitions upon the pre¬ 
cise nature of the torments of hell, 
have not merely .disgusted us as spe¬ 
cimens of the moat outrageous bad 
taste, ignorance of the duties of Ida 
place and calling, and extravagant 
self-conceit—-but they have really 
shocked us as so many pieces of blas¬ 
phemy. When we think <tf the deli* 
cacy and modesty of the great fotUsd- 
ers of the English church) m approach¬ 
ing the very outskirts of these forbid-, 
den regions) and then turn to this 
young and very imperfectly educated 
man, and observe with what vulgar 
and rejoicing audacity be treads the 
ground that a Hooker, a Taylor, a 
Barrow would have trembled to con la¬ 
minate, by the footstep of even, the 
most enlightened geniiMH—wedo con¬ 
fess, that we want words to express all 
our feelings. The boyish greenness— 
the satisfied short-sightedness—-the ir¬ 
reverent free-and-easy words, phrases, 
and images, which this person exhi¬ 
bits in many passages of the sort we 
have indicated, would probably do 
more harm to an elegant and imagina¬ 
tive mind, labouring under the weight 
.of doubt, than all the open and avow* 
ed profanities of a thousand atheists. 
Let any man read dispassionately the 
following single specimen, ang we 
shall be heartily content to .stand by 
his judgment. 

u . Tbs mercy and goodness of Cod need 
not be feastedJhete, after what bath been 
written in the third part of this discourse. 
But though exceeding great, aadgreatfy 
to be adored, and sufficient for the salva- 
ticeabf all the eattb., these attributes docon- 
siSt ; with others of a firmer texture and a 
sterner mood, Here are we, the sons of 
me*;;, suffering daily pain, misery,;and 
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death, although wc were not instrumental 
to the fall- Hod looks upon our case, and 
doth not hinder it. He hath sent a reme¬ 
dy, hut by far the greater portion of men 
have never heard or it. Contemplate the 
condition of whole continents of the earth 
sweltering in sultry toil, or raging in fierce 
contests of mutual misery and destruction, 
oppressed by die wilfulness of single men, 
at whose pleasure they arc bought and sold, 
imprisoned,; and put to death, without 
knowledges better things to come, or 
cheerful hope of any redress of wrong. All 
for what E for the sin of our first great pa¬ 
rents, over whom we had no control; let 
them contemplate this, and see what stern 
attributes dwell by the side of divine mer¬ 
cy and goodness. 1 confess, when I con¬ 
template the administration of this woe¬ 
ful world since the fall, bo far as it is 
recorded in the annals of nations, I feel 
a shrinking terror of >the sternness of 
Hint:’.in whose hands the government 
.rests. ■" The world hath been *a very fur, 
trace of hot and murderous passions, a 
seething vessel of blood, which hath never 
lEsjtqd, butsmoked to heaven in vain. Even 
still* after die great propitiation and atone¬ 
ment for the world’s sins, it never resteth. 
Every day men are immolated upon a 
bloody altar, and .their unshrived spirit* 
pass in most desperate moods into eternity. 
Wickedness ragetb, princes combine against 
the Lord and hit Anointed, they filch the. 
sacred authority Of God, they plant their 
scornful foot upon the neck of noble na- 
tk*n*, *nd they defy the tears and groans 
ofioillions to melt their stony hearts. Oh, 
mvGod! when win this have an end? 
wften wilt tbon dash them in-pieces like 
the potsherd, and. vie tlsm in thy hot dis¬ 
pleasure $ : This, when I look upon, sad 
remember from what smalt beginnings it 
arose, J t for me, cakxot doubt of the 
Alftigkty'ijetce <ff character to carry any¬ 
thing, into effect! ! If God east exist with 
such a blighted region and tormented 
people under Iff* government, why may he 
not tdso exist in the knowledge asti per¬ 
mission of hell? . Tragedies as deep as 
hell are consummating every day under 
hit tender eye, and deeds of darkness, foul 
as the pit, transacted in highest places with 
the insfopia of his holy authority. They 
make hll nduie a sounding horn through 
which to blow blasphemy and cruelty over 
the world. They make his religion a veil 
of midnight, to darken die eye of reason, 
and deaden the firee-bom energies of man. 
Why; if his nature be so soft, doth he al¬ 
low these most shocking sights for one in¬ 
stant ? end, allowing diem now, may he 
not allow them hereafter ? * 

> ** Do these amiable tnthusiasis now ima. 
gine that the Divine nature is grieved, and 
its enjoyment overshadowed, by the enor¬ 
mities into which this earth has broken 
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loose ? No ! Ttm Divine naturals a strong 
texture of being , which is not troubled by 
any such provocations. It is bound in 
bands of eternity and unchangeableness. 
It giveth law, and rejoiceth in the execu¬ 
tion of law. It giveth one law of blessed¬ 
ness to righteousness, another law of mi¬ 
sery to sin; and it is pleased and satisfied 
with both. For, each is equally needful 
to the welfare of the universe; which 
standeih happy, because with obedience 
cometh all enjoyment, and delight, with 
disobedience all misery and tribulation to» 
its people. They step across the dividing 
line, and a thousand perplexities from with¬ 
in, a thousand troubles from without, in¬ 
vade their heretofore untroubled being. 
And they are shipped off by no active in¬ 
fiction of God, but as it were by the neces¬ 
sity of their nature, to herd and congregate 
•with spirits accursed. This may seem, to 
soft and tender-hefted nature, a blemish in 
the character of God, and the construction 
of his creature). But seem howitmav to 
human nature, it is no less certain, and 
hath been evinced in the bevy of angels 
who were detruded from their seats in hea¬ 
ven to the bottomless pit, and too fatally 
evinced in all Adam’s posterity 
for one' offence. I wonder that we should 
speculate, who are labouring under the fa¬ 
tal reality 1 The beings of another sphere, 
who retain their constancy and enjoyment, 
may speculate about the limitations ef di¬ 
vine infliction, and wonder to what length 
Gotl’s hatred of sin may carry him agamsit 
tine soft intercession of his mercy, and good¬ 
ness, and when these two principles in his 
nature will come into equilibrium audited 
a resting place. But for us, who taste and 
know, who feel and suffer,, it is vain to 
urge such speculations against assurance, 
and to raise up tranquillizing delusions of 
God’s nature against positive revelations of 
his nature. '• 

“ Next to meet their philosophical no¬ 
tion, that all punishment is fin the refor¬ 
mation of the offender; however good it 
may be in human jurisprudence, it certain¬ 
ly is not the principle of the divine pro¬ 
cedure, as that is to be gathered from what 
we know ; in evidence of which, 1 instance 
the condition of the apostate angels, who 
since their fell have not *een visited by 
hope nor relocation of woe, but arc ever 
urged, and ever to be urged, if Scripture is 
to be believed, with excessive woe. They 
were as good spirits as any other, as well 
ingratiated in their Creator’s favour and 
advanced in Ids confidence, and had as 
good and rightful a hold of his tender mer¬ 
cy. But there they lie in chains ef dark¬ 
ness, dreeing die everlasting penance of sin, 
which, when once it inters, deranges the 
fine tissue of happy natures for ever 
even as w® often see a stroke of terrible ca¬ 
lamity derange foe ever the organization of 


reason and intellect, which no solaocmcnts 
of friends or softening influence of time 
shall afterwards restore. Sin is rightly con¬ 
ceived of, not by comparison with .crimes 
against human law, that may be wiped 
away by a Suitable forfeit, but when it is 
imagined to bring along with it an irreme¬ 
diable fall; God’s provinces would not 
otherwise be, secure, but always under 
calms and storms, like our habitation. 
Therefore, to insure the felicity of the 
whole, the part is sacrificed. Where sin 
comes, it weeds die creature qjdl from his 
place, and transplants him into sinful re¬ 
gions, where hccan have his humour-gra¬ 
tified at its proper expense. 

“ Man is an exception certainly to this 
rule of steadfast and immovable conditions 
proceeding from sin. But, that it is the 
exception which confirms the rule is most 
manifest, from die terrible power of rth 
Almighty Being, which was necessary to 
wrench us from the ^grasp of our enemy 
back again into hope; from the steps that 
had to be taken in the courts above, and 
the exhibition that had to be made in the 
world beneath, before recovery was even 
possible. And see, with h 11 the sacrifice 
and Buffering, by hbw slow degrees reco¬ 
very comes about, how few haVe partaken 
of it, and with how much chance of failure 
it is surrounded; what a struggle, what a 
trial is involved in die salvation of any 
single mao 1 Which all serves to shew how 
hard it was to win man back from under 
die, curse that is engraven on all creation 
against sin; and how, with all the inter, 
vention of Christ Jesus, there has only, as H 
were, dawned on us the morning streaks of n 
dafilf which a thousand vicissitudes may over¬ 
cast and utterly deface; it is bat a star of 
hope that hath peered through the sorrow¬ 
ful gloom, unto which, if we take stead¬ 
fast heed, the day will dawn, and the day- 
star arise upon our hearts—but if not, then 
double darkness and tenfold dismay will 
Cover us for evermore. 

“ The true character of Sin, therefore, I 
hold, both by die example of the repro¬ 
bate angels and the history of man's re¬ 
demption, is, that it brings with it irreme¬ 
diable conclusions The Saviour’s power¬ 
ful arm hath, as it were, made a little clear 
space around ns for holy action, and 
opened-, a bote in- the cloudy heavens 
through 'tyiich die light of restoration 
may cotittrin upon the hopeless earth. 
And dns iUttminated spot shifts about and 
abQut upon the face of the earth, and a 
thousand angels of darkness are aye en¬ 
deavouring to. scarf up the bright sign of 
mercy in the heavens. Oh ! they grudge 
us so much won from their rightful domi¬ 
nion after a sinful place, and it is A fear¬ 
ful STRUGGLE which the jiouicr of the Spi¬ 
rit qf‘ t God hath to maintain against them. 
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They corns howftng fir their own, like 
i solves that have been scared from their prey. 
When the dawn visits another region, they 
raise commotions to shut it out. Thrones 
they rally under their black banners, anti 
principalities under their ensign tf dark¬ 
ness ; false religion makes them drunk with 
the cu}> of her abominations, and they rush 
fidl upon the servants of the* Laid tike in¬ 
carnate demons from the p>t, Sin is the 
lord of this earth, and grudgeth hard to give 
up what he won m the fatal garden.” 

“ What may be in the womb of eterni¬ 
ty, I know not. Whether there may be a 
visit paid to hell’s habitations by another 
‘ mighty to save,’ I know not. Whether 
there may be some other dispensations of 
mercy to the abject creatures when this 
dispensation is fulfilled, another trial of 
the forlorn creatures, and another levy of 
righteous matt carried after probation and 
sanctification to heav€n, and so, dispensa¬ 
tion after dispensation, the numbers of the 
damned thinned and thinned, until, at: 
length they shall be all recovered—the^e * 
things, there is not one shadow of revda-; 
tion to induce the hope of, and therefore I. 
declare it to be the most daring invasion 
upon the prerogative of God, the most 
monstrous abuse of bis gradoua revelation, 
the most dangerous unloosing of its power 
over men, to set forth as certain, as pro- . 
bable, me ever as possible, such doctrines 
as are wont to be set forth amongst us.” 
Mr Irving cannot, " rott owe> 

DOUBT THE AU«1GBTY*S KOOCE OK 

character 1!!”—but no— wo leave 
all' this • entirely without comment. 
If other people can read such things 
without painful feelings, we certain*, 
ly cannot. If such speculations are 
the proper materials for addresses to 
Christian congregations, assembled 
chiefly (which your thundering popu¬ 
lar pulpit orators arc so very apt to 
forget) for the purpose of worship¬ 
ping, their Maker, we are entirely mis¬ 
taken in all our views as to these mat- 
•tera. Wejiave no doubt, a parcel of 
servant g ms and apprentices may prick 
up'their ears when they hear such un¬ 
wonted topics started# mid go j|omc 
with great satisfaction, after bearing a 
few paragraphs exploded aboapthemes, 
the proper discussion of which is not 
much ferther beyond their own. un¬ 
derstanding than that of their oracle-j- 
we wUimgfy believe that all this may 
be sq|jffikt we do not believe, that suen 
a dip* of themes, far less such a 
nieifrod of treating them, is at all 
adapted for conciliating the favour of 
“ the more learned," or even of * the 
moreusaednative classes." Fine ladies 


and gentlemen will do much for the 
sake of a stare. They will take their 
stare and have done. .We venture to 
prophesy that we shall hear very little 
of Hatton-Garden Chapel after the 
long vacation. . 4 , 

we have said these things in no 
spirit of unkindness towards Mr Ir¬ 
ving. He is young—and he is clever 
—and lie may change his plan, and do 
far better things hereafter. We sin¬ 
cerely hope it may be so* But we 
must hint in conclusion, tlmt if, in¬ 
stead of giving advice as to the choice 
and management of subjects in the 
composition of sermons, to such a di¬ 
vine as Mr Gordon qf Edinburgh, 
(which lie so coolly does in the dedi¬ 
cation of his argument to that clergy¬ 
man,) he himself would condescend to 
imitate .a. little of that modesty for 
which Mr Gordon, in the midst of reaj 
learning and real eloquence, is so ho¬ 
nourably distinguished, it might be 
much better for nis own congregation, 
to sav nothing of his own character. 
Mr'Gordon is a man of profound at¬ 
tainments in the exact sciences—but 
bis habits of close reasoning are not 
found to impair the flow of his Chris¬ 
tian zeal. He is naturally *an orator— t 
a. true orator—and yet his feeling of 
the vastness and mysteriousness of 
the arcana of Theology, makes him 
wefl ettntent to keep his oratory for 
man, aftd :the doings of man. Such 
an example might be held in view 
sometimes, with great advantage, by 
Hr Chalmers himself—but to see this 
raw and affected imitator of the Chal- 
merian vein, so entirely overlooking 
that exampfe—nay, to see him capable 
of the unheard-of audacity ofgi vi ng ad - 
vice to the eminent person who sets it 
—this is really almost enough to make 
one shut Mr Irving's book for ever, 
with feelings less benign than we 
should wisli to entertain towards any 
man who wo ate bound to believe 
means well, hoVevcr mistaken the cast 
of his exertions may be* ’** 

We have a very few words to say 
in rather a lighter strain, ere we close 
this article—but we hope Mr Irving 
will not fall into the error of suppo¬ 
sing that we have not been very seri¬ 
ous, merely because he finds us dis¬ 
missing him in the end not with a 
frown, but with a Inule. 

To come to the matter at once, 
then, the most novel thing of which 
this book of sermons can boast, is,, aft. 
ter all, a thing jjot worthy of beiig 
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treated in a very serious tone. It is 
neither more nor less than the occa¬ 
sional admixture of remarks upon li¬ 
terary subjects, and particularly the 
literature of our own day. Our preach¬ 
er, for example, several times apostro¬ 
phizes Lord Byron, as “ Woe-begoue, 
fallen man,” &c. &c. &c., and calls 
him and IVloorc “ Priests of the Cy¬ 
prian Goddess," (rather a queer sort 
of allusion, by the way, from a Chris¬ 
tian preacher,)—and we doubt not all 
this, however trite it would have ap¬ 
peared in a weekly paper, or monthly 
magazine, might be amusing from the 
Hatton-Garden pulpit. We have also 
a formal eulogy of two pages upon 
Wordsworth, for which, no doubt, the 
author of the Excursion will be ex¬ 
ceedingly grateful to the author of so 
many Orations and Arguments. Blit 
one passage there is which we cannot 
think of not quoting. The orator has 
but'u lamenting over the fact, that the 
English nation possesses no great poem 
upon the subject, of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment , (a subject, by the way, which we 
hope no man more a poet then Mr Ir¬ 
ving himself, will ever be so rash as, 
to meddle with,) and then he breaks 
out into the following paragraph : 

“ Instead of which mighty fruit of ge¬ 
nius, this age (Oh, shocking !) hath pro¬ 
duced out of this theme two most nauseous- 
and unformed abo/Hons , »ifc, unprincipled, 
and unmeaning —the one « brqscfcjiitxi 
pic re of political cant, the otberlfl aban¬ 
doned parody of totem/ judgment. Of 
which visionaries, I know not whether the 
self-confident tone of die one, or die ill- 
placed merriment of the other, displease th 
mi: the more, it is ignoble and impious 
to rob (he suhlimest of subjects of all its 
grandeur and egeet, in order to serve 
wretched interests and vulgar passions.. / 
have no sympathy w ith such w> etched stuff? 
and T despite the age which hath. The, 
men are limited ia their faculties, for they,, 
both of them, want the greatest of all fa¬ 
culties—to know the living God and stand 
in awe of his mighty power; with the one, 
blasphemy is virtue when it snakes for 
loyally ; with the other, blasphemy is the 
food and spice (f jcst-malcing. Barren 
sours I—-and is the land of Shakspeate 
and Spenser ami jUilton come to this! that 
it can procreate nothing but such profeme 
spawn, and is content to exalt such blots 
and blemishes of manhood into ornaments 
of the age? Puny j^iv.,1 when religion 
and virtue and wanly freedom have ceased 
from the character of those it accounted! 
noble But I thank Godwho hath given 
ns a refuge in the great spirits of a former 
Vot. XIV. » 


age, who will yet wrest the sceptre from 
these mongrel Englishmen; from whose 
impieties we can betake ourselves to the 
‘ Advent to Judgment,’ of Taylor; the 
* Four Last Things,’ of Bates ; the ‘ Bless¬ 
edness of the Righteous,’of Howe; and 
the * Saint’s Rest,*of Baxter; books which 
breathe of the reverend spirit of the olden 
time. God sdnd to the others repentance, 
or else blast the powers they have atoned so 
terribly i for if they repent not, they shall 
harp another strain at that scene they have 
sought to vulgarize. The nicffTiavc seat¬ 
ed themselves in Ids throne of judgment, 
to vent from thence daggrcl spleen and in¬ 
sipid flattery ; the impious men have no 
Wore ado with the holy seat than the 
obscetie end hath, to nestle and bring forth 
in the Ark of the Covenant, which t he wings 
of the cherubim <f glory dul overshadow.” 

Now, really the worthy Laureate 
meets with very scanty charity here 
from thjsgrentpreachcr to the imagina¬ 
tive classes. We grant that his hexame¬ 
ters are lame, and that the whole af¬ 
fair Is -wretched as a poem, although 
it certainly does contain some passages 
which it would be well for Mr Ir¬ 
ving’s hearers, if Mr Irving could ap¬ 
proach within a hundred miles of, in 
ills moments of happiest inspiration. 
But to call such a man and such a poet 
“ vile/' unprincipled," “ profane," 
“ blasphemous," ** mongrel,” “ impi¬ 
ous/’ &c. and to. threaten him with 
harping in hell, on account of his “ Vi¬ 
sion of Judgment”—Why, really, we 
cannot read this without eclming the 
meek-souled Mr Edward Irving’s own 
ejaculation, “ Oh! shocking!” 

To be serious once mure—ami just 
for a moment—Mr Edward Irving, 
when he mentions, in or out of his 
pulpit, such a person as Mr Southey, 
might really do well to remember what 
Southey is, and what Irving is. What, 
are the ideas suggested by the mere 
names of the two men ? Grant that 
wo may be allowed to eonsjjler The 
Vision of Judgment as an indifferent 
poem-—Well—Paradise Regained is, as 
a wholp, an indifferent poem—some of 
Shakespeare’s plays are indifferent— 
many of Wordsworth’s poems, many* 
of Scott’s poems, many of Byron’s 
poems, are, compared with their best 
efforts, indifferent—-But are these men 
the less Milton, Shakespeare, Words¬ 
worth, Scott, Byron, Southey, because 
tliey have written some indifferent 
poems i* The question is not, whether 
such « man as Southey has written one 
indifferent book, but whether he has 

. Y , 
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not written many admirable, books— 
books which belong to tile classical lite¬ 
rature of England—‘books which Vwar 
the impress of original anil masterly 
genius—books which live, and which 
cannot die? This is the trua ques¬ 
tion ; and it being answered in the af¬ 
firmative, as it must be by every man 
who knows anything whatever about 
our literature and our poetry—by every 
man who has ever had head enough 
and hearfeftough tounderstand a single 
page of such works as Thalaba, that 
exquisite ctherial romance—or the life 
of Nelson, that specimen of chaste and 
nervous biography—that gem of Eng¬ 
lish patriotism—or the sublime poem 
of Roderick-—in a word, by every man 
who knows anything at all about what 
Mr Southey has done—This being an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, and it being 
moreover remembered, that Mr Sou¬ 
they is not only one-of the very Jirst 
order of living scholars and authors in 
England—indisputably so-—but that 
he is also, rf his enemies themselves 
being judges,*’ a man who has through 
a life, not now a short one, discharged 
every social and moral duty of an Eng¬ 
lish r.ENTLKMAJf, with uniform and 
exemplary propriety—All this being 
kept in mind—and it being also kept 
in mind, that Sir Edward Irving is a 
young, raw Scotch dominie, who pro¬ 
bably never sat in the same parlour for 
five minutes with any man worthy of 
tying the latchets of Mr Southey’s 
shoes—a person who has done nothing 
as yet, aud who very probably never 
will do anything, that can entitle him 
to any place at ail in the higher ranks 
of intellect—a vain green youth, drunk 
with the joy of a novel, and, in all 
likelihood, a very transitory notoriety 
—All these things, we say, being calm¬ 
ly'had in mind, and this precious pa¬ 
ragraph read over again, we really do 
not hesitate to say, that we cannot con¬ 
ceive of there being more than one opi¬ 
nion as to who is the most dauntlessly 
and despicably arrogant person now li¬ 
ving in England- We confess that such 
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a measure of self-conceit and self-ig¬ 
norance—such a total negation of dif¬ 
fidence and of delicacy, to say no more 
about the matter, inspires us with 
many doubts as to Mr Irving—doubts 
of rather a more serious nature than 
we are at present disposed to enlarge 
upon. . 

Such are our serious feelings in re¬ 
gard to this base outrage upon the de¬ 
corum of the pulpit, and the rights of 
genius and virtue. Nevertheless, ta¬ 
king a lower, and perhaps a more suit¬ 
able view of this Mr Irving’s case, and 
considering him merely as a young ad¬ 
venturer, who wants to make a noise, 
we certainly do not advise him to de¬ 
sist from seasoning his discourses with 
literary allusions and personalities. 11 e 
may" depend upon it, that the more per¬ 
sonal his allusions are, thy move allu¬ 
ring and delectable will they be fousfd 
by “ the more learned, imaginative, 
and accomplished classesand he#s 
probably sufficiently aware already, 
that there is no vehicle in which they 
may be more safely and conveniently 
conveyed to such classes, than the Ser¬ 
mon—we beg pardon—the Oration. 
Why not review Don .hum in that 
fbrtn? We venture to promise a crowd¬ 
ed auditory of both Whigs and To¬ 
ries, matrons ami maids, the day for 
which that Oration is announced/ I ,et 
the clerk read the extracts, if Mr Ir¬ 
ving feels fatigued. He really has had 
the mefit of hitting upon one good 
new idea; and by all means let him 
make the most of it. And, by the 
way, since he has laid aside altogether 
the name of sermon, why keep up the 
farce of sticking texts from the Bible 
to the beginning of his productions ? 
It would be well, we think, to try the 
effect of a neat little text from some 
popular work of the day.—“ In the 
Book of Blackwood, in volume the 
- , page the ——, column the se¬ 
cond, and there the first paragraph, 
you will find it writteu,” See. This 
would certainly produce a sensation 
among the more imaginative classes. 


ini* 
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Tins is a manly ami intelligent ac¬ 
count of tin' remarkable proceedings 
which drew the general eye on Madrid 
and the Smith of,Spain during the lat¬ 
ter part of 1822, and the commence¬ 
ment of 1 823. The Journal occupies 
onJ) seven months, but those wore seven 
months of revolutionary and,royalist 
agitation—peihaps tile most stirring 
political period that had happened to 
Spain since the suppression of the 
Cortes by Charles the Fifth. The agi¬ 
tation ol the Peninsular war hore the 
character of the time; it was warlike, 
a great swell and 1 leave of popular in¬ 
dignation against a national enemy—a 
noble and vindicatory revolt of human 
nature against a fraudulent, insulting, 
and homicidal tyranny. The pressure 
at this supreme hatred and abhorrence 
crushed all the little local influences 
i'yr the time;—a great combat was to 
be fought, from whose muster nothing 
could he spareil for petty passions anu 
individual objects ; and in tile vigour 
of this universal feeling, as in the eon- 
tidaiee and leading of a sign from 
Heaven, Sp<dn conquered. * 

But the fall of N apoleon was to Spain 
what the ruin of Carthage was to Home, 
lu the loss of that saintary terror, it 
lost the great teacher of those virtues 
which are the fowl and spirit of na¬ 
tional eminence, and, in their own good 
Season, of solid, prosperous tranquilli¬ 
ty. They thought their task was end¬ 
ed, when it was scarcely more than be¬ 
gun. The expulsion of the French 
should have been haded, not as the 
signal of rest, but of labour unincum¬ 
bered, free to choose its ground, and 
putting its hand to tire plough with 
the nerve of recent success. A consti¬ 
tution, founded on the ancient forms 
of the country, with whatever of utili¬ 
ty and civilized fitness there was to be 
found in the wisdom of modern times, 
might to have been the first and the 
holiest work of the noblest minds of 
Spain. Whatever spoils of battle they 


might have borne to their temple of 
victory, this work of peace would have 
outshone them all. The most glorious 
rccoiApof their triumph would have 
been a charter, securing liberty to all 
runks of the generous population of 
.Spain. , 

* The return of Ferdinand extinguish¬ 
ed the Cortes—a feeble, ignorant, and 
corrupt cabal, who degradttTthe name 
of patriots and of statesmen. The jmj- 
pulace,disgusted with faction,-huzzaed 
after the King's wheels, as he drove 
over the tnutilated body of this char¬ 
latanism. No man in Spain was found 
public-spirited enough to demand free¬ 
dom for the nation, or wise enough to 
propose a rational scheme of freedom. 
Thus the great chance was cast away. 
A prejudiced King on the ouc side, an 
unadvised people on the other—the 
throne without a heart, and the people 
without a head-all the elements were 
prepared that wreck nations. To minds 
looking or» those things from that dis¬ 
tance of place and feeling, which al¬ 
lows of the truest political view, Spain 
was on the verge of convulsion. 

The revolt of the troops decided the 
question, and those military legislators 
virtually made a cypher of the crown. 
But, once again, the apathy of the na¬ 
tional character became the national 
safeguard. The army conquered the 
King, and then rested on its arms. A 
knot of city politicians, refugees, and 
mendicants, took up the game, when 
the men of the plume and the bayonet 
had fallen asleep beside the board. 
The terrors of a military struggle sub¬ 
sided into the squabbles of the gown ; 
and Spain, by nature and habit the 
enemy of' France and Republicanism, 
saw itself governed undcf the name of 
national freedom by the code of a Pa¬ 
risian Democracy. •.*** 

Our first curiosity is of course ex¬ 
cited, like that of the writer, to sue the 
forms of^his strange legislation. 

44 One ot the first places to which 1 beut 


* A visit to Spain, detailing the Transaction jwliich occurred during a Residence in 
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the Manners, Customs. Costume, and Music of tie I’ouutry. By Michad J. Qm , 
Barrister at Law, and Fellow of the Koval Society of literature. Hurst, liolnnson, 
and Co. London ; and A. Constable and Co. Fdiqburgn. 
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my steps was the Hall of the Cortes. It 
is of an oval form, and has very much of 
a scenic appearance. The throne is atone 
extremity. It consists of a chair of state, 
supported by two bronze gilt lions; the 
hack is composed of standards, made in the 
form of the Itoman Jams. On flttiop is 

{ dated a Baronial helmet, adomea^ith a 
arge ostrich feather, which, droops over 
the seat. Above the chair is the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ Fernando VII. Padre die la pa- 
tria.” On each side cf the chair are Cary¬ 
atides, the^cy^e representing South Ameri¬ 
ca, the other the Peninsula, which support 
a square canopy, Ac. The throne is ele¬ 
vated upon a platform. One step below 
this there is another platform, on which 
stands an oblong table, for the'President 
and six Secretaries of the Cortes. The Pre¬ 
sident sits with his back to, the throne, the 
Secretaries occupy the sides of die table. 
At the end opposite to tire President stands 
a silver crucifix. A smAU silver bdl is 
placed at his right hand, which he rings 
when he feels it necessary to call any of the 
members to older. Copies! of the Evange¬ 
lists, the Constitution, the Decrees of Cortes, 
and books of authority < are arranged upon 
the. lower end of the table,** &c. 

“ There arc twenty-two benches for 
the deputies, arranged in equal numbers 
at each side of the halt, cushioned and 
covered with purple velvet. The floor is 
carpetted, and mats are placed for the 
feet. A considerable segment of the oval 
is railed off for the bar, the floor of which 
is covered with green baize. In the cen¬ 
tre are two marble pedestals, which sup¬ 
port two large and beautiful bronze lions 
couched. Those grasp in their fore-claw, 
a thick gilt rod, which is removed when 
the King goes to Cortes, baton no other 
occasion. Below the bar are a lofty pair 
of folding doors, through which Iris Ma¬ 
jesty, the royal family, and the officers of 
state enter. During the sittings, those 
gates are guarded on the inside by two 
sentinels, dressed in siik and gold-lace, 
hats and drooping leathers, hi the style 
of the ancient Spanish costume. They 
hold gilt maces in their hands, and are 
retie vedTWry hour; they look more like 
o pair of stage mutes than the officers of 
a senate, The hall issuing with six large 
lustres, whose tin sconces man the ele¬ 
gance of the glass niaitufactmb. Imme¬ 
diately before the throne are four bronze 
figures, sustaining sockets for way-lights. 
Therr^hre also several side lustres j they 
are seldom used, as the Cortes rarely sit 
a£ night. 

“ The decorations consist principally 
of a.nmnhesr of casts from statues,* which 
are well executed. Two, lepiesenting 


Genius and Honour, stand at the sides at 
the throne, and four-4-the cardinal vir¬ 
tues—are placed, two at each side, lower 
down. There arc affixed to the* wall se¬ 
veral marble slabs, on which are written, 
in letters of gold, the names of Alvarez, 
I). Felix Acevedp, I). Luis Daois, D. 
Pedro Velardo, D. Juan Diez Porlier, 
D. Luis Lucy, and D. Mariano Alvarez, 
men who have distinguished themselves 
by their exertions for liberty. On the 
front of the lower gallery the third ar¬ 
ticle of the Constitution is inscribed 

“> The sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation, and- therefore to it belongs ex¬ 
clusively theiight of making its fundamen¬ 
tal laws.** 

Spectators are not admitted below 
the bar, nor into the space appropriated 
to the Deputies ; but they arc amply 
provided for in two large galleries, one 
over the.other, which are at the lower 
extremity, of the hall, opytosito to the 
throne. On the right of the throne, 
half way between tlwe floor and the 
ceiling, there is a tribune for the am¬ 
bassadors, opposite to which is a s*uii- 
lar recess for the use of the officers of 
the guard attendant on the Cortes. In 
the central part of the hall, nearly on 
a level with the floor, is# tribune for 
tike ex-Deputies, into which the De¬ 
puties have the privilege of introdu¬ 
cing their friends. A similar tribune, 
opposite to this, is occupitd by the 
short-hand writers to the Cortes. It is 
the duty o$ thosp gentlemen to take 
down every word that is spoken, both* 
hi the, public and the private meetings. 

All this, apparatus is now, we take 
it for granted, abandoned to the use of 
the moths, and. other Spanish devasta¬ 
tors ofploth and velvet. Bu t as Spain 
will have, iti Soffie way or other, a re¬ 
presentative body, let the war turn as 
it may, this description holds good for 
the next meeting of the King and the 
Cortes. Those ,who have heard of the 
perpetual sittings of the British House, 
of Commons will lie inclined to think 
that the Spaniards K have their mo¬ 
ther's spirit in them still," and will be 
but lazy politicians to the last. 

“ The Cortes begin their debates usually 
at half-past eleven in the forenoon, and, 
unless some very important subject occu¬ 
pies thep», they seldom sit beyond three 
o’clock. The Deputies rise ami.speak front 
their places, and generally without the aid 
of notes. There is a handsome rostrum on 
each side of the chair,but those are resort- 
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cd to only when a member has to submit a 
proposition to the Cortes, when any of the 
Secretaries has to make a communicat ion, or 
when official documents are to be read. The 
Constitution provides, that ministers shall 
not have seats in the Cortes ; but this body 
is authorised to demand the presence of any 
member of the cabinet, or of all the uieni. 
hers, as often as they think expedient. 
When a question is nut to the vote, those 
who are for the affirmative stand up in 
their places; those against it remain sitting. 
During a division, strangers are not exclu¬ 
ded. When the question is one of great 
importance, the names of the members vo¬ 
ting arc taken down.” 

We now come to that which is less 
permanent than benches and curtains, 
and which, unlike them, will probably 
never slure the revival of easy debates, 
and the presence of majesty;—the re¬ 
putations and offices of the Liberal 
ministry. The writer speaks like an im- 
•partialist ’ and his opportunities seem 
to have allowed him a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the men and things that turn¬ 
ed the helm of Spain. In the rapid al- 
ternatit'itsof democracy, the chief point 
of address is to " catch the Cynthia of 
the minute." The lords of the ascend¬ 
ant this hour are below tile horizon the 
next—some never to rise again. We 
have here the portraiture of the cabi¬ 
net for November. 

“ The ministry of Martinez de la Rosa 
having lost its moral influence in the coun¬ 
try, In consequence of a general, though 
perhaps unjust suspicion, that they favour¬ 
ed the meeting of ate Royal Guard on the 
7th of July, 1822, a new ministry was 
formed, composed of men marked out for 
their determined zeal in support of the con¬ 
stitution. At the head of the new ministry 
is Entrkto San Miguel lie was chief of 
the staff in the army of die Ida, and per¬ 
formed his duties in a blameless manner. 
After this, he became one of the principal 
members of the parly of freemasons, to 
which he owes his elevation.” 

This minister is described in rather 
unpromising colours, as irritable and 
impatient of censure ; a proof that he 
would not answer for an English trea¬ 
sury bench ; as partial in his distribu¬ 
tion of patronage, and as unproductive 
of manly and original measures. One 
of tbe most curious traits of modern 
revolution is, its connexion with pub¬ 
lic journals. All the French dema¬ 
gogues were, in some mode or other, 
allied to the pres*, same of the chief 
were actually editors. Spain, in her 
remoteness, has learned this suspicious 
step to public honours, and a consider¬ 


able number of her more active dis¬ 
turbers have dipped their pens in edi¬ 
torial ink, as a preparative for the dic¬ 
tatorship, and other absurdities of de¬ 
mocracy. San Miguel, soldier as he 
was, found it expedient to advance to 
supremacy by the ordinary way of the 
Brissots and Marats. He was one of 
the editors of the journal called the 
Espt'dudar immediately before his ele¬ 
vation to office ; and unless the Due 
d’Angoubmc has prohibited him the 
exercise of his ingenuity,"* he is pro¬ 
bably, at this moment, translating Be- 
renger or Voltaire for the future lwpes 
of Spain and freedom.' 

Lopez Banos, a name unmusical to 
Sir Robert Wilson’s ears, was the mi¬ 
nister of war, a soldier, and rather 
suspected, from his tardy junction with 
the insurrection of the Isla. 

Oasco , tbe Minister of the Interior, 
an intelligent, manly personage. He 
was an advocate, and obscure, Revo¬ 
lution is tempting to men of this class 
and fortune. He is a Liberal, and yet 
considered as not quite liberal enough. 
This is probably since he has felt the 
comforts of place. In power every naan 
is an aristocrat. Oasco is looked on as 
not “ up to the age.’’ 

Navarro, the Minister of Justice, 
i$ “ the declared enemy of the usurp¬ 
ations" of the court of Home. He is 
well versed in the canon law, and 
** more of a logician than a states¬ 
man *” characters so seldom joined, 
that we feel no great surprise at the 
writer’s deeming them nearly incom¬ 
patible. 

The panegyric of the Finance Mi¬ 
nister, Egea, is pronounced briefly, 
but conclusively. f> He considers the 
modern science of political economy as 
a mere farce.” Tell not this in the land 
of the Edinburgh Review. The Spa¬ 
niard must be a man of sense. 

The ministry of Martinez de la 
Rosa and bis party were-dHtstocrati- 
ca!. They were called the Anilleros, 
the ring-wearers, like the ancient 
Eipittvt, and numbered many of the 
higher wbfesse. Among their lazy 
dreams of renovation, was a Chamber 
of Peers. But they were, on the 7th 
of July, turned out by men les9 asleep, 
alid on their pillows rose the Commit - 
neros, the friends of the sovereignty of 
the people; a willing, yet somnolent 
copy of the Parisian party of the Sec¬ 
tions. Ballasteros, Romera Alpuente, 
and'othcr nameless patriots, were its 
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leaders. ' The Freemasons, headed by 
Arguellcs, tlaliauo, Isturiz, &c. were 
tlie original conspirators, and, by the 
help of the military, they were mas¬ 
ters of die throne and the people for 
their day. 

This is all a curious counterpart of 
the French Revolution. The same sel¬ 
fishness, the same light and ready 
usurpation of hollow patriotism, the 
same division of the spoil; the pic¬ 
ture is still more curious, from its qua¬ 
lified and ^phnish hue. The canvass, 
that in France was painted witli flame 
aud blood, is pale and watery in Spain. 
Revolution in France was a volcauo in 
full eruption ; in Spain the volcano is 
cold; the whole preparation and con¬ 
formation of ruin is before the eye, 
but it is overlaid with ashes. There 
are few more convincing instances of 
the folly of reasoning from similarcau- 
ses to similar effects in politics. The 
men of the Convention plunged into 
the temptation at once, and rebelled 
in the spirit and malignity of Satan. 
Their later followers gave way, in the 
rashness of the human appetite for 
power, but they could not altogether 
divest themselves of human nature. 
Their overthrow of the throne was the 
most bloodless of all rebellions. Men 
have been slain in battle, but the scaf¬ 
fold has been scarcely trodden;—in the 
midst of a fierce and haughty conflict 
of new passions, the civil sword has 
been but half-drawn; and the consti¬ 
tution, mad and fruitless as it is, has 
been almost without the stain of Spa¬ 
nish gore. 

The suppression of the convents is 
touched on by the writer with good 
sense and feeling. After observing on 
the rashness of the measure, and its 
consequent unproductiveness, he al¬ 
ludes to one of those* ins till ices, which 
must not have been mi frequent in a 
lonelv and pastoral country like Spain. 
* “ i'Jjomaaveiit of the liattumw, was si¬ 
tuated in a wild, mountainous country, 
where the population is scattered in little 
hamlets. The people .seem, from tli%aim» 
plicity and innocence of their luvftien, to 
belong lo the primitive ages of the world. 
Few of them have ever gone beyond the 
precincts of their peculiar territory} their 
days pass' away in pastoral occupations, 
and. their evenings are usually closed ify 
works of piety, intermingled occasionally 
with such enjoyments as they can derive 
from a rude knowledge of the tamhouSl and 
the guitar. The convent was their prin¬ 
cipal source of religions infortnauow, of 


spiritual assistance, and of medicinal re¬ 
lief. It was occupied by litteen monks, 
who, it was asserted, aud the assertion was 
not contradicted, spent their whole time in 
religious exercises and works of practical 
virtue, never hesitating, at any hour ot the 
night, to traverse the coldest mountains, 
to administer the consolation of their sa¬ 
cred functions. They never evinced a dis¬ 
position to mingle in the civil war wlncli 
aillictcd the country; the ruggedness of 
the territory in which the convent was 
planed, was a security that it could never 
be lixed on as an asylum for arms and 
provisions of the factious. The locality of 
the establishment, the thousand recollec¬ 
tions by which it was endeared to the sim¬ 
ple around it, aud its acknowledged utility 
in such a situation, were, however, plead¬ 
ed iu vain tor its continuance. It was sub¬ 
jected to the rigid law of suppression. It 
was the fiist public calamity which the peo¬ 
ple of the Rattuecas experienced. It was 
not doubted that they would, cine and all, 
Resent it, as a wanton act of hostility on' 
the part of the government.” 

In this excursive manner the writer 
passes through the principal points 
that make the charge against the de¬ 
mocratic sovereigns of Spain. Violence 
against the weak, timidity and tardi¬ 
ness against the strong, a* determina¬ 
tion to Overthrow things venerable aud 
dear to the national feeling, a rash 
passioh for useless novelty in legisla¬ 
tion ; their law caprice ; their finance 
bankruptcy, and their war non-re¬ 
sistance, confusion, aud perpetual re¬ 
treat—the Spanish Jicobins shewed 
themselves incompetent to everything 
that the World had been taught to ex¬ 
pect from the firmness and dignity of 
the native mind. The rebellious' cup 
that hod made France mail, had only 
made them drunk. Their revolt was 
a paro'dy upon the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The public reading of tltfe celebrated 
notes of the allies gives room for some 
striking sketches of Spanish delibera¬ 
tion. 

“ The government, having taken .some 
days to consider the foreign dispatches, 
which had been communicated to it, and of 
the answers proper to be returned to them, 
resolved on faying the whole of the docu¬ 
ments before the Cortes, in a solemn pub¬ 
lic sitting. This was not one of those 
points which necessarily required the cog¬ 
nizance of the Cortes; but the ministers 
believed they should be warning* to those 
sentiments which united them with the Con¬ 
gress, if they did not place die matter be¬ 
fore them. Resides, the government of 
France had taken care to publish the in. 
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strueiions which it hail transmitted to the 
Count In Carde, anti the government of 
Spain thought, they could do no less than 
follow its example. It was not generally 
known that these important documents 
would be read to the Cortes ; and in con¬ 
sequence the public galleries were not 
crowded, though rather well attended. Sir 
William wVCourt was in the ftnbassadbr's 
tribune, to which also several English gen¬ 
tlemen were, by his politeness, admitted. 
The attendance of the Deputies was full. 
The Cortes had been previously en¬ 
gaged upon a question relating to ecclesi¬ 
astical property ; but from the manner in 
which it was treated, it was easy to perceive 
that the minds of the Deputies were full of 
anxiety and fervour upon another subject. 
Now and then this sentiment broke out,- 
and there was a partial cheer, when Senor 
Velasco, a clergyman, said, ‘ Iliavelcarn- 
ed to suffer privations ; but there is no sa¬ 
crifice whiclj I can dceiu too great for the 
benefit of Spain ; and even though I were 
about to become the victim of indigence, 
still my last resources should be exhausted 
for the Constitution and the liberty of the 
nation.’ This discussion was suspended 
when the Secretaries of State entered the 
hall of the Cortes, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and .11. San Miguel appeared in 
the rostrum. Upon the instnntevery person 
present was breathless with attention, and 
the silence that pervaded the hall, the tri. 
hunes, and galleries, was as profound as if it 
v'ere a desert. 

“ After a short preface, he proceeded to 
read the note transmitted by the French 
government to Count, la Garde, which ha- 
ving been already familiar to the deputies 
and strangers, excited little attention. San 
Aligners enunciation is bad. He gave no 
emphasis to those sentences, even in the 
answer to the French note, which was un¬ 
derstood to be from his own pen. Yet no 
aid of elocution was necessary to render 
every word that fell from him impressive 
in the highest degree. When he came to 
that passage of his answer, which says that 
8pain was indifferent as to the results of 
tiie Congress ot' Verona, because ‘ secure 
of its principles, and firm in the determi¬ 
nation of defending, at every hazard, its 
present political systenj, and national in¬ 
dependence,’ there was a general burst of 
enthusiasm, many of the deputies and spec¬ 
tators clapping their hands. These ap¬ 
plauses were renewed at the close of almost 
every subsequent paragraph ; and, when 
this paper was concluded, they were con¬ 
tinued for several minutes. 

“ The Austrian note was heard in si¬ 
lence, until the .Minister came to the words, 
‘ and a miUttuy rebellion never can form 
the basis of an'auspicious and permanent 
government;’ but there was then a short 
murmur of indignation, which would have 


been louder, but for the intense desire to 
hear what followed. The assembly, taking 
it altogether, seemed struck with surprise 
at the light iu which this note represented 
the Spanish revolution. When they heard 
it said that the principal instruments of the 
Spanish revolution had excited Naples and 
Piedmont tq follow the example of the Pe¬ 
ninsula, llicgo, G albino, Argutlles, and 
others, smiled at the assertion, wondering 
at the hardihood of Alettcrnich, who could 
put forth such a falsehood. V/g it was soon 
evident, that this note whs drawn up with 
tael , and knowledge of human nature, fin- 
before the general indignation was raised 
to its height, it was wonderfully softened 
by that appeal to national pride, which was 
so artfully wrought up in the allusion to 
the peculiar position of Austria. * The 
House of Austria, looking to its own his¬ 
tory, cannot but find in it the most power¬ 
ful motives of friendship, solicitude, and 
sympathy for a nation, which is able to 
record, with just pride, ages of glorious re¬ 
collection, during which the sun never set 
upon her dominions; and which, possess¬ 
ing respectable institutions, hereditary vir¬ 
tues, religious sentiments, ar.d love for her 
kings, has distinguished herself in every 
age by a patriotism always faithful, always 
generous, and very frequently heroie.' This 
just and eloquent passage had an electric 
effect. You saw that the men were lor a 
moment subdued; fdr flattery, so finely co¬ 
vered and directed, could not fail to touch 
every chord of national feeling. But this 
result was only for the moment; for al¬ 
though the remainder of the lime was 
framed in language alternately soothing 
and severe, the terms in which the King 
was spoken of as a captive, and the authors 
of the constitution represented as acknow¬ 
ledging its impracticability, excited unqua¬ 
lified hostility. When the note was con¬ 
cluded, however, there was no very gene¬ 
ral expression of indignation, as its effect 
was in some measure qualified by the 
friendly and admonitory tone in which it 
ended. 

“ After pausing a few' minutes, San Mi¬ 
guel proceeded to read the note from Prus¬ 
sia. Everything depends upon tiffHnanncr 
in which it is done. There was a great deal 
of flattery in the commencement of the 
Prussian ,note; but it sounded hollow. 
The consequence was, that it was laughed 
at. The dignity of the assembly could 
scarcely be preserved when that passage 
was read, winch stated that the Cortes 
‘ presented nothing more than a conflict of 
opinions and objects, and a struggle of in¬ 
terests and passions, in the midst of which 
the most foolish resolutions and proposi¬ 
tions have been constantly crossed, combat¬ 
ed, and neutralized.’ This picture of the 
Oftrtesi and its debates, if net false, was at 
least well calculated to e\ciie laughter. 
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The reihainder of the note, which is fu)l of 
invectives against the constitution, was re¬ 
ceived with indignation, not (infrequently 
interrupted by strong expressions of con¬ 
tempt. 

44 But all the rage of the Cortes, or ra¬ 
ther 1 might say of the general assembly, 
(for the spectators in the galley seemed to 
form an integral part of the meeting,) all 
the rage of this anxious assembly appear¬ 
ed to be reserved for the Russian commu¬ 
nication. v* sentence commencing the 
second paragraph, * When in tlie month of 
March; 1820, some perjured soldiers turn¬ 
ed their arms against their sovereign ahd 
their country," &c. was frequently inter¬ 
rupted by murmurs from the galleries and 
the deputies; and, amidst these, the former 
exclaimed more than once, 4 Abano d Ti¬ 
rana!' (Down with the Tyrant!) uttered 
with a fierceness of tone peculiarly Spa¬ 
nish. 

44 During the time the minister was 
reading this paper, the agitation among 
the deputies was extreme, some turning 
from one side to the other, as in a state Of 
painful suffering—some raising their hands 
in astonishment—some looking intently on 
the minister, their faces fired with ven¬ 
geance, See. 

44 It was observable that frequently the 
deputies fixed their eyes attentively upon 
the ambassador’s tribune, in which Sir 
William A’Court aniseveral English gen¬ 
tlemen were seated. IVhen, in the notes, 
a sentence of peculiar despotism was read, 
many an eye was raised to that box, to read 
the impression which it made there. Sir 
William A’Court’s countenance gave them 
neither hops nor despair, but several of his 
countrymen took no pains to restrain the ab¬ 
horrence, which these documents must ever 
excite in the breasts of men who know what 
freedom i*. These expressions of sympathy 
were anxiously looked for by the deputies, 
apd affordetrthem evidently great satisfac¬ 
tion. They remarked upon them, one to 
the other, aud occasionally smiled. * 

f* San Miguel concluded with reading 
the copy of a rircnlat note, which was to be 
sent to the Spanish ministers at each of the 
* three northern courts; and in which it was 
stated, that the dispatches transmitted by 
those courts were no full of distorted tacts, 
injurious suppositions, unjust and galum- 
nious criminations, and vague 'demand?, 
that they required bo formal answer; but 
that the government wnpld take a more con¬ 
venient opportunity for publishing to the 
nation its sentiments, principles, aud mo- 
Jutio»%, 1 *■ 

, 44 Ration as the reading of these docu- 
met# was over, the President of Cortes 
aai§} * The Cories have beard the dbttimu- 
nidation which the government of his Ma¬ 
jesty has just made. Faithful tc thek oath, 
and worthy of the people whom th«f repre¬ 


sent, they will not permit that any, altera¬ 
tions or modifications shall be made in the 
constitution by which they exist, except by 
the will of the nation, and in the mariner 
which the lawR prescribe. The Cortes will 
give to the government of his Majesty every 
means for repelling the aggression of those 
powers who may date to attack the liberty, 
the independence, and the glory of the he¬ 
roic Spanish nation, and' the dignity and 
splendour of the King’s constitutional 
ferohe. ’ 

44 This well-timed reply was received 
with a peal of vivas that lasted for several 
minutes. The deputiesVll rose in a confu¬ 
sed manner, and shouted* Viva la Can di¬ 
lution! Viva la wberar/ia national!' in 
which they were enthusiastically joined by 
the people in the galleries.” 

The effect of these discussions upon 
the populace is characteristically told. 

" 44 The foUowjfojWday, a detailed account 
of the debates, of the notes and 

answers, were puPHjjdun the principal 
journals. From an el^Kour of the morn¬ 
ing, the offices of the Win at and r..sj,cc- 
tador, and the streets leading to them, were 
crowded wife applicants for papers. Du¬ 
ring the whole day the demand was so 
groat, that it was impossible to satisfy it: 
but a plan, was adopted which in some mea¬ 
sure compensated for this defect. When a 
lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, 
he posted to the Puerto del Sol, or the ar¬ 
cades of the post-office, and here, as soon 
as he produced his prize, a crowd collected 
round him, and he read aloud the whole of 
the journal, from the beginning to the end. 
The remarks which the listeners occasion¬ 
ally made were short and pithy- 4 Hear,’ 
said one, * hear the Prussian King, who 
once promised a constitution to his own 
subjects.’— 4 And who never gave it,’ add¬ 
ed another,, 4 Only observe how tender he 
is of fee.Catholic Church, hin^elf a here¬ 
tic.’—.This caused a laugh.—.* Now for the 
Russian bear,' remarked another-—‘Down 
wife fee parricidal race! Down with the 
tyrant!' feet said, as fee reader proceed¬ 
ed.” 

The debate on the message is then 
detailed with passing indications of the 
character and manner of the chief 
speakers. Saavedra, young, poetical, 
fluent, and enthusiastic— (Janga, old, 
eloquent, learned, and ynse—llaUano, 
metaphorical, spirited, and full of pic¬ 
turesque gesture— Argue lies, par excel¬ 
lence the Orator , argumentative, vi¬ 
vid, bold, and rapid in his transitions 
from reasoning to irresistible appeals 
to the heart. While he spoke, every 
one of the deputies appeared to be en¬ 
tranced by bis eloquence; and when 
.,17 
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tie concluded, there vr&a a general look 
up to the ambassador's tribune?, to see 
what effect it produced there. He 
spoke for an hour and ten minutes ; 
and when he first rose, often during 
his speech, and when he sat down, he 
was cheered by the populace, and even 
by the deputies, in the matt lively and 
affectionate manner. 

After all, these men deserve a better 
fate than to be the slaves of the Bour¬ 
bons and the Inquisition. • Their first 
experiment has been crude, and it de¬ 
served to fail. #ut honest lovers of 
monarchy may join in the wish that 
the Spaniard shall ** be a man yet.” 

The volume closes with some gene¬ 
ral views of the arts, amusements, ha¬ 
bits, and costume of the people. These 


notices are drawn up with grace and 
intelligence. The writer followed the 
ICing to Seville, and a curious account 
of the royal progress and receptiou is 
given. The course of the magnificent 
Guadalquivir, and Cadis, are touched 
upon, which, with the writer's return 
through tho French army, then march¬ 
ing on Madrid, make up a narrative of 
peculiar interest at the present time; 
and for its general manliness and sim¬ 
plicity, its truth-telling spirit, and its 
clearness of political view, it is unques¬ 
tionably a safer guide to the feelings of 
the Spanish people, as well as a more 
honourable testimony to individual au¬ 
thorship, than any work that has hi¬ 
therto appeared on the Peninsular llc- 
volution. 


» ./A LASCAeilS JOURNAL.* 

Las Cases is a well-meaning, easy, Napoleon’s private life and conversa- 
silly, old gentfeigi, Whom vre really tions, that it was afterwards overlook¬ 
like, in spite of ait’ the'lies with which ed and revised by the Emperor’s self, 
his volumes are crammed. Indeed he lest anything unfavourable but true 
seems himself de bomefbi, literally be* should have escaped the pen of the of- 
lieves all the nonsense dictated tohufty ficious, but not over-prudent, jackall. 
and lias just the credulous and obae- In the minor details, we dare say the 
quious swallpw necessary fbr« follower volumes ate correct. We have no doubt 
of Napoleon. There cotild be no work that the Emperor tore liis stocking, 
which we would have been taafts glad pot oh clean ones, houghed so many 
to possess, than the one which this pre- times tt-day, and burnt his coxcndix 
tends to be—a Journal of Napoleon's with his bath-spout. Nay, we will go 
free and u mnade-up conversations. But, farther,and believe, with the Countde 
first of all, when the Ex-Empewr Lias Cases, that he was a good-natured, 
knew that M. Las Cases Was taking amiable man in his interior, and, like 
down every word thatdropt from his Sir Anthony, u the easiest man led in 
mouth, that the Docteur O'Meara was the world, when he had his own way.” 
doing the same, and every one else that His pulling the ears of all his house- 
camc near him, we may conceive how hold, as was his custom, we believe a 
naturally, how much without 0 motive joke; nay, more, or, as La|£ases calls 
lie spoke, and how much the detail of it, a tendresse , though, for ourselves, 
these theatrical conversations unmasks we should have dispensed with it. 
him. In fact, the great man seems to That he pulled the Pope by his grey 
have been kept at St Helena in a con- locks (if old Chiarartfonte had a single 
tinual state of pleading—no matter lock about his tonsure,) around the Cor- 
what he was doing, what time of the ridores of Fontainhleau, isanoljjnr story 
day, dined orundined, in bed or in bath, not to be swallowed. And, by the by, 
there were ever his eternal companions, it is to be remarked, that all these ca- 
tiie Grand Martchal, or Count this, or lumui$s were not propagated by the 
Count that, with pencil and ass-skin, English ministry, as Buonaparte him- 
ready to note down his crudities. And self always said ; but, from Las Cases’ 
had they kept him at it, (for at times own admission, they were fabricated 
we have whole continued pages of his by those arCpnd his person ; so that 
pleading,) how faithfully reported by even his counsellor of state, poor Las 
} jag Cages, who never, perhaps, belong- Cases himself, had acquired a false and 
ed to the’ “ glorious company/’ we horrible idea of the Emperor. Wliat- 
leave that learned \hAf to determine, ever Napoleon’s own counsellor of state 
Nay, so impartial an account is this of may have credited, we certainly do not 

•Count Las Cases’ Journal of the Private Life *mm 1 Conversation of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Saint Helena. 4 Parts. 8vo. Colburn and Co. London. ”182:$. * 

Vot. XIV. * 
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believe that he lived in incest with his merit—Massena, his fils then de la vie - 
own sister:—themurdcrof JDTEnghieu, toire, he speaks slightingly of In these 
the massacre of prisoners, and poi- volumes—Soult, he says, would make 
soningofthe siekat Jaffa, with respect merely a good ordonnateur, a proper mi- 
to which he sought to brave public nistor at war—Moreau and Bernadotte 
opinion, much more than to plead ex- we have already mentioned. But with 
cuses before it, are sufficient, and respect to his enemies, to those who 
strongly enough attested, jus blast his foiled and conquered him, nothing can 
moral character in public acts. ’ equal his spite and malice. Ilis plead- 
In private life, we think him tohave ing against the Duke of Wellington for 
been amiable. Passion of any kind winning the battle of Waterloo, is very 
he hod irsne—all his scoldings and serious, and .most ridiculous; and his 
talking big to bis Marshals and lac-- exposure of the faults of the English 
queys, were, by his own confession, put general, shews onlylpith what odds of 
on. An hundred times in Las Cases, fortune against Wellington he yet con- 
we hear him confess that all his bursts trived to beat the Emperor. The first 
of passion were pretended, and calcu- gravamen of Napoleon is, that the 
lated for a purpose. No doubt those Duke was surprised in his intrench- 
towards Sir Hudson Lowe were as real, menta—the more wonderful and praisc- 
and with as much calculation called worthy, then, the talent that could 
forth. Passion, indeed!—What busi- Jb&nge a surprise into a victory. But 
ness had he ever to be in o»e?~-ihe whose fault was it, that Wellington 
luckiest dog in Christendom, and out was surprised ? Buonaparte can an- 
of it—that ran tire most glorious Career swer, that it was that pf tile Prince of 
tliat ever modern ran,andwas set down Saxe-Weimar, “ who, if he had sent 
with nothing to trouble him, in go6d an aid-de-camp direct to Brussels, he 
dry lodgings for the rest of his days, would 1 have arrived there, with news 
to write his Memoirs, and pinch the of Napoleon’s approach, at six in the 
lugs of Counts and Marshals. Be- evening, 'wbentet it was not till eleven 
sides, physically, how could he be pas- , that bis approach was known to Wei- 
sionate—a fellow without an ounce of littgion." His next complaint against 
bile in his composition, so snugly lard- the Duke is,the arrangement of threes, 
cd upon the rihs, that he never once and the want of artillery or cavalry 
felt bis heart beat, aB he confessed to among the English at Quatre Bras. To 
Las Cases, nor ever experienced pain this We may oppose Napoleon’s own 
either in head or stomach ? No—he words j-Ji* 4 ' Ney received orders on the 
had not even the excuse of hasty tern- 16th to advance with the 43,000 men 
per for one of his crimes; to save his which he commanded, forming the left 
morality, nor yet the same excuse for wing of the army, before Quatre Bras, 
one of his blunders, to. save his cha- and there take up bis position, &c. 
racier for talent, . The Brinee of Orange, wtth only 9000 

The mqgL indeed the only interest- men, preserved this important position 
ing parts of these volumes, are those against Ney till throe in the after- 
r dictated by Napoleon himself giving noort.” i Ibis, from Buonaparte's own 
an account of the battles of Ariole, Iti- mouthy shews that the Duke knew his 
voli, and that period of his I taliau cam- men, and what they could effect; 9000 
paigns; as also the anecdotes and rc- of them, headed by the young Prince 
* marksjuj^the leading characters of the of Orange, against 43,000, led by the 
revolution and consulate. The cha- veteran Ney. The next accusation of 
racter of Sieves is finely developed ; Napoleon against the Duke of Weliing- 
aud mostly all his Marshals arp por- ton commences thus “ The Eng- 
trayed in lively twits; his # Ratred of Ush general gave us battie st Waterloo 
Moreau and Bernadotte is undisgui- on the Ifitli. This act was contrary to 
sed; he cam&t allow them even talent, the interests of his nation," &c. &e. 
Nothing surpr>Hes6«e uojnuch in Nu- We believe that thisarUete of impeach- 
poleon, ap the total want of liberabty ment needs no very elaborate answer, 
towards, his vnetpics. We look Tor But what ought the Englishgeneral to 
Komctbutg *bove t-pvy and petty pas- have done, in the opinion of the Etn- 
apRjfcs in a being whom Ids own genius peror Napoleon P-^Hear it, good Mo- 
Certainly had plated on such an unpa- urns, if thou knowest the French dia- 
mlleled eminence. Even of his own led, for we should be ashamed to put 
generals, those who had acquired fame 1 such stuff’into English# 
as tacticians,"In' never would allow their “ On demanded <jnc ilevait done faire 
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le general Anglais apres la hataille do 
Ligny, et le combat de Quatre Bras ? La 
posterity n’aura pas deux opinions: il de- 
vait traverserj dans la nuit du 17 an 18, l# 
foret de Soignes, sur la chaussee de Char¬ 
leroi ; l'amree Prussienne la derait egale- 
nicnt traverser sur la chausde de Wavres; 
les deux armdes se reunir a la pointe du 
jour, sur Bruxelles; laisSer des arri&re- 
gardeg pour ddfendre la forfit; gagner 
quelques jours pour demner le temps aux 
Prussians, disperses par la bataillede Lig- 
ny, de Tejoiudro leur aroee, se renforcer 
de quutorze rdgunmg Anglais, qui etaient 
cn garnisou dang Mpaces fortes de la Bel¬ 
gique, on vcDMentW'debarquer a Ostdnde, 
de retour d’Amerique, et laisg^r manceu- 
vrer CEmpereur des Franqai# conune il 
anrait voulu.” 

The plain English of which is, that 
the Duke of Wellington was, in duty 
and propriety, hound to run away 
through Bsussels on the night of^the 
f 7 tli, and “ leave the Etppcroy of the 
French to manoeuvre os he pleased*” 
We think this is quite sample enough 
of his pleading and liberality. ; 

Esteeming Napoleon, as we do, one 
of the first characters of modem timeft, 
out is indignant at meeting these pages 
of suite, ignorance, and absurdity, aa 
coming tiroih his pen, or even as slip* 
ping from him in in tempera temomeuts. 
Tiie only refuge for the great man’s 
character is? in doubting the veracity 
of M.deLas Cases; and there are proofs 
scattered through the volumes to shew 
that that egregipusblockhcadhaspalm¬ 
ed no small portion of his own pre¬ 
cious compositions on ns for the ge¬ 
nuine produce of the imperial head. 
One thing, at any into, is pretty evi¬ 
dent, that all those profound disqui¬ 
sitions on geography and topography, 
put by Las Cases into the mouth of 
Napoleon, came from the same source 
as Afon Alloa lititoriqite~~$ome Tur¬ 
ner’s Geography of an affair, by which, 
it seems, the qohle Count de Las Ca¬ 
ses made his fortune. How can any 
one for a moment suppose that Napo¬ 
leon, in tit Helena, would seriously 
sit down to dictate to any one a geo- 
graphicalaccountof such a well-known 
country aa Italy?—what Las Cases 
calls “ u* irSt-hieu morceau de geogra¬ 
phic politique and that this beauti¬ 
ful morceau should be nothing more 
than what is to be found in every 
child’s f< Geography, made Easy for the 
use of Schools. ’— e. g. 

“ Italy i» one of the finest parts of the 
globe, li is » peninsula, surrounded on the 


east, south, and west, by die Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Adriatic. On the side of the 
Gontinen* it is bounded by the chains of 
the Alps,” &c. &c. 

Pretty information this of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon’s, for us to be paying 
ourhaif-gumca a volume for. But the 
fact is, Napoleon never wrote or dic¬ 
tated one hue of such nonsense. And, 
in proof, just read the following sen¬ 
tence 

“ Be 1’autre cotd, le Saint-Qothard est 

{ ilus haul que le Simplon; le Simplon plus 
taut que le Saint Bernard ; le Saidt Ber¬ 
nard plus haut que le Mont-Cenis; le 
Mont Cenis que le Col de Tcnde.”— f/u 
Cam. Journal, Tom. 3. Sixieme Partie. 

Why, the blockhead! we did not 
think' there was a man in Europe, who 
did not know, that the St Bernard, in¬ 
stead of being, as here represented, 
lower than the Simplon, was nearly 
double its height. Napoleon, who had 
Crossed both, and had run his road 
oyer the Simplon as the lowest and 
most feasible of the two, could never 
have uttered such ignorance. And the 
Count de Las Cases to write this!—a 
counsellor of state! one that went on 
missions to Illyria! a geographer—go 
to | and the immortal author of the 
never-to-be-enough-lauded, but nc- 
ver-once-heard-of Allas His(ort\me !— 

." If you find as much brains in his 
bead as would dog the foot of a flea, 
we’ll eat the rest of the anatomy.” 

There,is another sentence of Bona¬ 
parte’s pleadiugs, which we will quote, 
and leave to our readers to judge, whe¬ 
ther it was written before or after the 
death of the unfortunate Lord London¬ 
derry, and the accession to the minis¬ 
try of Mr Canning, which will decide 
whether it be Napoleon's, as asserted, 
or Las Cases's. 

11 Le ministre Castlcreagh passcra, ct 
celui qui lui succ&tcra, heritier dc tant de 
fautes, deviendra grand, s’il veut seulemcnt 
nc pas Id continuer. Tout so nym nio pent 
se burner uniquement a laisser faire, a obeir 
aux vents qui soufflent; au rebours de 
Castlcreagh, il n’a qu’a se. mettre a la tete 
des HU'&JibCrales, au Iqjp de se ligucr avee 
le pouvoir absolu, etil recueillera les bine- 
dictioua universelles, et tous lest torts de 
l'Anglcterre seront oublies.” 

But the most notable humbug of 
sSl, is the pretence of the Ex-Emperor 
and bis suite to literary taste. They 
talk of reading Homer'to amuse them¬ 
selves of evenings; to be sure, they read 
the “ Charlemagne'' of Lucicn Bona- 
parfo with it, comparing the two epic 
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writers—which is like them, and ar¬ 
gues something of truth. Rpt what 
Homer, we marvel much, dm these 
gentlemen read ? Not the Greek, we 
may he sworn,; a language, of winch 
the most learned of their nation are in 
general ignorant. French translation 
there is none at all tolerate, at least 
none calculated to call forth the enco¬ 
miums of these gentlemen—they pa¬ 
tronize iioraer, as some one said Lord 
Bolingbroke, patronized Providence. 
Perhaps they read him in the version 
of Cesarotti, in whose Ossian Napoleon 
had been once so wrapt; hat Cesarot- 
ti’s Homer is as bad as his Ossian is 
good; he translated the former to de¬ 
preciate him, so that, even In this best 
of accessible Homers, they could have 
but a poor taste of the great original. 
Mind Las Cases, however-M&e never 
once mentions a translation—-he would 
have us suppose that he and the Em¬ 
peror amused thetnselves in the even* 
iags reading Greek. What a quiz! 
We verily believe, even the translation, 
prose for verse, was brought forward 
but to look learned iu a paragraph of 
Las Cases' Journal, and tp astonish 
the old grognprds with the deep learn-, 
ing they little suspected in their old 
general. His studies on board the fri¬ 
gate which conveyed him clandestine¬ 
ly from Egypt, were mOrc characteris¬ 
tic. “ He spent the greater part of 
the day,” says Ganthaume, “ shut up 
in his chamber, reading one time the 
Bible, at another the Alcoran." The 
Emperor’s dictatorial criticisms on 
Corneille, Racine, and the poets of his 
own country, are in the true common¬ 
place style of the French, and worthy 
of shat most common-place of our cri¬ 
tics, whom the French admire so much, 
Dr Blair. Of his general taste, too, 
there are samples in this work. Hear 
him, after declaring that hiB soul was 
■orient al, th at he loved the desert, and 
gloried that hi* name signified dm 
Lion of the Desert-listen to this hero 
of the oriental soul describing thg im¬ 
pression madcfiupon him $ those 
grandest objects in the range of anti¬ 
quity and man's creation: 

“ At dinner, the Emperor nod many 
curious things respecting Egypt. He found, 
he said, that all which he had seen in Egypt, 
especially those so celebrated and so vaunt¬ 
ed ruins, could never stand in comparison 
with jPgwjand the Thuilteriea, or give an 
idea oTpem." Journal* Tome3. Supenif 
1‘artte P. 330. * 


So muclf for his taste. 

A vast deal of noise has been made 
respecting the mal-treatment of Na¬ 
poleon. The Quarterly has given its 
ooinion on the subject; now it is ours, 
usat a great deal of needless annoyance 
was heaped upon Napoleon. The order 
from the Home Department to take 
away his sword, was ungenerous; and 
it would, no doubt, have been put in¬ 
to strict execution had Sir Hudson 
Lowe then been in command. 'Twas 
doubly wrong to place tbe Emperor 
first in the nands'vn so amiable and 
deferent a gentleman as tbe Admiral, 
and then transfer him into the hands 
of SiT Hudson: it was the change, the 
continual changes and increase of pet¬ 
ty vexations, that embittered his exist¬ 
ence* If the utmost severity had been 
adopted at first, and adhered to, it 
would have been something. No af¬ 
fair could have been worse managed, 
with due deference to Lord Bathurst; 
the instructions were mean and uncer¬ 
tain, changing by every dispatch-all 
those employed were unfit, from the 
fine, blunt Seaman, first employed, to 
the sensitive, nervous, irresolute, and 
iUndunggeii^eman last in command. 
Every militaryman in thelslaud mur¬ 
mured at the treatment of Napoleon; 
bud file Quarterly Review knows well 
they did. As to O'Meara/the unprin¬ 
cipledblockhead is not worth attend¬ 
ing toHtead but his letter to Lord 
Keith, refusing to serv^ as surgeon to 
Napoleon, unless as a British officer, 
under British control; and to be con¬ 
sidered in nowise belonging to Napo¬ 
leon ; and then read his answer to Na¬ 
poleon, on befog asked whose servant 
he thought himself. 'Hie man who 
could publish such a book must have 
deemed tbe people of England strange¬ 
ly inapprehearive of truth and false¬ 
hood. But put O'Meara out of the 
question; theundeniedfacta are enough 
—it was beneath tbe dignity of the 
British nation to tell Napoleon she,li¬ 
mited him to a bottle of wine per day, 
thus denying him in exile even the so¬ 
lace of intoxication. His extravagant 
wearing of one shirt a-day was also a 
subject more worthy to be handled by 
Joseph Hume, than by a general offi¬ 
cer of his Majesty's forces. And we 
must say, that Sir Hudson's* late step 
of transmitting ‘to «Las Cases extracts 
from O’Meara's letters, in which he 
happened to speak ill of Las Cases, for 
the mere and mean end of creating a 
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quarrel between these par nobile fra- N inth, and Charles the Third of Eng- 
tram, was also a revenge unlike that land—he, thus generous to the Stuarts, 
taken generally by British officers, the unfortunate rivals of his house. 
To conclude, we think the empty would have granted the consoling name 
title of Emperor ought to have been of Emperor, if such be a consolation, 
allowed to Napoleon. The denial of to the entiled, the captive Napoleon* 
it has caused one-half of the shameful We are Tories, hut we have feelings, 
turmoil of St Helena. We are certain, The Quarterly is ever unjust when, the 
that had the noble and liberal-minded name of Napoleon is mentioned, aqd 
George the Fourth been consulted on sure this war of hate may cease , u when 
the occasion—he, whoj so much above ail its political ends nave been ac- 
prejudice, gave, upon a public menu- camplianed.” 
ment, the titles of King to Henry the E. 
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The French Revolution is now a 
dream, and its leaders are like the 
rambling and shadowy hopes with 
which dreams are filled* The true 
bearing of its day of blood and tumult 
Has been discovered, and Napoleon 
and his instruments are now judged 
iu the same balance that weighs the 
ashes of the Neros and Borgia* of the 
world. ' 

A new volume of Napoleon’sRecol- 
lections has been lately published, and 
itcontains some speculations nuffiaienb- 
ly suitable to the vivid suid stern sa¬ 
gacity of a soldier, undoubtedly en¬ 
titled to rank among the moat daring 
and brilliant military minds of his¬ 
tory. Those fragments are, valuable, 
as supplying the key to his policy, as 
the grounds on which, he would pro¬ 
bably be acting, if he were stilluptm 
the French throne; aud,a£ aRhvents, 
the thoughts of one of the most pene¬ 
trating intellects, that ever looked up¬ 
on the map of European power. His 
conceptions of the result of a Turkish 
and Russian war, may yet be quoted 
as oracles.— ■• a . , - i 

“ A modem Turkish army is a thing 
of very little importance. The Ottomans 
will not be able to maintain their ground, 
father in Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt, 
when once the Russians shall, in addi¬ 
tion to the Crimea, the Phasis, and the 
shares of the Caspian, become possessed 
of Constantinople. Neither the patriot¬ 
ism of the people, nor the policy, of the 
courts of Europe* prevented the partition 
of Poland, or the spoliation of several na¬ 
tions, nor will they prevent the fail pf tlie 


Ottoman empire. It was contrary to her 
inclination that Maria Theresa entered 
into the conspiracy against Poland, a na¬ 
tion plhced at the entrance of Europe to 
defend it from the irruptions of the north¬ 
ern nations. The disadvantages attend¬ 
ing the aggrandizement of Russia, were 
feared at Vicuna, but great satisfaction 
was nevertheless felt at the acquisition of 
severalmillions of souls, and the influx of 
marry millions of money into the treasury. 
The House of Austria would, in tire same 
manner, Heel averse, at the present day, to 
the petition of Turkey, but would nqyer- 
theiesb consent to it. Austria would be 
much gratified at die increase of her vast 
dominions, by the addition of Servia, Bor- 
nta, and the anoiebt Illyrian provinces, of 
which Vienna was formerly the capital. 
"Vfhat Will England and France do ? One 
of them will take Egypt—a poor com¬ 
pensation, A statesman of the first or¬ 
der used to say— 1 Whenever 1 hear of 
fleets sailing under the Greek cross, cast¬ 
ing anchor under the walls of the Serag¬ 
lio^. I seem to hear a cry prophetic of the 
foil of the empire of the Crescent.’ ” 

His remarks ou Massena's Portu¬ 
guese campaign, are probably tinged 
by its ill success, but they term the 
reluctant panegyric of the British Ge¬ 
neral.— 

“ Another offensive campnignrwbieh * 
was equally contrary to the most import¬ 
ant rules of the art of war, was that of 
Portugal* The Anglo-l’ortuguese army 
consisted flf 80,000 tnen,*of which num¬ 
ber 15,000 were militia, who were in ob¬ 
servation at Coimbra, and supported up¬ 
on Oporto. The French army, after ta¬ 
king Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, enter- 


* Napoleon's Memoirs of the History of France during his Reign. 8vo. Colburn. 
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ed Portugal 72,000 strong. It attacked 
the enemy in position on the heights of 
Busaco. The two armies were of equal 
force, but the position of Busaco was 
very strong. The attack failed, and the 
next morning the army turned those lines 
by proceeding oft Coimbra. The enemy 
then effected his retreat on, Lisbon, burn¬ 
ing and laying waste the country. The 
French general pursued him closely, left 
no corps of observation, to restrain the 
division oU5,000militia at Oporto, aban¬ 
doned his rear, and Coimbra, his place of 
depot,' where he left 5000 sick and wound¬ 
ed. Before be had arrived at Lisbon, the 
Portuguese division had already occupied 
Coimbra, and cut him off from all means 
of retreat. He ought to have left a corps 
of 6000 men to occupy Coimbra, and 
keep the Portuguese division in awe. 

«It is true, that he would in that case 
have arrived at Lisbon with only 60,000 
men, bat that number was sufficient, if it 
was the English General’s intention to 
embark; if, on the contrary,be intended 
to maintain himself in Ported, as thews 
was every reason to believe, the French 
ought not to have passed Coimbra, but to 
have taken up a good position before that 
city, even at several marches distance, for- 
tifiqj themselves there, subjected Oporto 
by means of a detachment, organaedtheir 

rear and their communications with Al¬ 
meida, and waited tiU Badsjoi was taken, 
and the army of Andalusia arrivaApn the 
Tagus. When arrived at the fipPof the 
iiUrenchments of Lisbon, the Frcnchge- 
neral foiled in resolution; yet be.was 
aware of the existence. of those lines,» 
since the enemy had been labouring 1 on 
them for three months. The prevalent 
opinion is, that if he had attacked them 
on the day of his arrival, he would have 
carried them, but two days after it was 
m longer possible. The Anglo-Portuguese 
army was there reinforced by a great 
number of battalions of militia; so that, 
without gaining any advantage, the French 
general lost 5000 sick and wounded, and 
* his communications with his rear. When 
before Lisbon, he discovered that he bad 
not sufficient ammunition, he had made 
no calculation previously to his opera¬ 
tion.” 4» / 

Napoleon hart labours to shift the 
defeat on the shoulders of his old ri¬ 
val, tlve Enfant out# tie la Victoire. 
That an dm soldier like, Masataa 
should have forgotten to calculate his 
cartridges, is absurd; the true miscal¬ 
culation was on. the bravery of the 
Bdtjish, and the ability of their gene- 
rai. Some of his desultory aa$ scat¬ 


tered thoughts are highly characteris¬ 
tic of rite man. 

“ After the re-embarkation of the Eng¬ 
lish army (at Corunna), the King of Spain 
(Joseph) remained inactive. He ought to 
have marched on Cadis, Valencia, and 
Lisbon. Political means would then have 
done the rest No one can deny, that 
if the court of Austria, instead of decla¬ 
ring war, had allowed Napoleon to re¬ 
main four months longer in Spain, all 
would have been over. The presence of 
a general is indispensable. He is the 
head, the whole of an army. It was not 
the lloman army that subdued Gaul—it 
was Cfesar himself; nor was It the Car¬ 
thaginian army that made the Republic 
tremble, but Hannibal himself; nor was 
it !tbe Macedonian army which reached 
the Indus, bat Alexander. It was not 
the French army which carried the war 
to the Weser and the Jnn, but Turenne; 
nor was it the Prussian ar taf which, for 
, Seven years, defended Prussia against the 
three greatest powers of Europe—-it was 
Frederick the Great.” 

The motive of the Russian war was 
undoubtedly Napoleon’s ambition of 
being a universal conqueror, urged 
bnby Mspersonal hatreu/rf England. 
The conquest of Russia was contem- 
platod as completing the European 
' commerce and 

continental alliance. The alleged mo- 
ti ^^ho weim^ and not 

* It was considered that the French 
empire, which Napoleon had created by 
so many victories, would infallibly be 
dismembered at his death; and the scep¬ 
tre of Eiiropte wouW pass into the hands 
pf a Czar, unless Napoleon drove hack 
the Rasrienf beyond the BOrysthenea, 
sad raised up the throne of Poland, the 
natural harrier of the empire. In 1812, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Swiaaerland, 
and Italy, marched under the French 
eagles—was it not natural that Napoleon 
should think Rio moment was arrived for 
consolidatingtheimmense edtfieewhich he 
had raised; but on the summit of which 
Russia would lean with the whole weight 
of her power, as long as she should be 
able to send her armies at pleasure on 
the Oder ? Alexander was young and 
vigorous, like bis empire. It was to be 
presumed that he would survive Napo¬ 
leon. Such was the whole secret of the. 
war.” • « ■¥ 

The invasion of Russia, as it was the 
last, was the, mightiest effort of the 
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French imperial power. It gives the 
strongest illustration of the oolossal 
means of France and Napoleon. It 
was made with 400,000 men. 

“ The space of four hundred leagues 
between the Rhine and the Borysthenes 
was occupied by friends and allies. From 
the Rhine to the Elbe by the Saxons; 
thence to the Niemen by the Poles; 
thence to the Borystheoea by the Li¬ 
thuanians. The army had four lines of 
fortresses; those of the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Vistula, and the Niemen. From Smo- 
lensko to Moscow, there were a hundred, 
leagues of hostile country, Muscovy. Be¬ 
tween the Vistula and tire Borysthenes, 
940,000 men were left; 160,000 only 
passed the bridge of Smolensk©. Of 
those, 40,000 remained to guard depots 
on the way; 100,000 entered Moscow, 
90,000 had been killed in the march pud 
the battle of Borodino. The march from 
Smolensko To Moscow was founded on 
the idea, that, in order to save that capi¬ 
tal, the enemy'would fight a.battle; that 
he would be defeated;. that Moscow 
would be taken; that Alexander; to pre¬ 
serve or deliver his capital, would make 
peace; or that, if he should refoseit, the 
immense stores of that great city, and 
the 40,000 free and wealthy burghers 
who inhabited it, would furnish the means 
of forming a national Noyau, for raising . 
an insurrection of all the slaves in Rus¬ 
sia, and striking a fatal blow tq the em¬ 
pire. The idea of burning a city almost 
as extensive os Paris, containing 300,000 
souls, was not regarded as a possibility.” 

Treaties, 5 

“ Austria was to have declared herself 
against France in May 1813. The. vic¬ 
tories of Lutzen and Wurtsen on the 2d 
and 91st of May made her proceed more 
circumspectly. Metteroich demanded the 
Illyrian provinces, and « frontier on the 
kingdom of Italy, the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and Napoleon’s renunciation of 
the Protectorate Of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of the Mediatorship of the 
Swiss Confederacy, of the Thirty-second 
Military Division, (Hamburgh, &c.) and 
Holland, An armistice bad been agreed 
on. The Duke of Vicenza was sent to 
Prague. Napoleon then sent Count Bub- 
na to the Emperor of Austria at Dres¬ 
den, to offer the Illyrian provinces, di¬ 
vided from Italy by the Isonzo.the Grand 
ipuchy of* Warsaw, the Protectorate of 
Confederation offtluc Rhine, and the 
M editorship of the Swiss Confederacy. 
Holland and the Hanae Towns were to 
ho retained till peace; and as a means 


of compensation, to obtain from England, 
the restoration of the French colonies. 
When Count Bubna arrived at Prague, 
the term limited for the armistice had ex¬ 
pired several hours before. On this 
ground Austria dedared her adhesion to 
to the coalition, and the war recom¬ 
menced,” , m. 


The military maxims of this pre¬ 
eminent master qf his art jpe worth 
remarking. 

f The front of a battalion in line should 
be sixty toises, which requires 800 men 
under arms; 160 more are to be allow¬ 
ed for drivers—fourth rank,” &e. 

" There never can be more than one 
kind of infantry, because the jirehek is the 
best weapon for war, that ever was invent¬ 
ed byman.” 

In an army in Flanders or Germany, 
the cavalry ought to be equal to a fourth 
Of the infantry ;.on the Pyrenees or the 
Alps, to a twentieth; in Italy or Spain, 
to a sixth.” 

* Four pieces of artillery to every thou¬ 
sand of infantry and cavalry. The better 
the infantry, the more care ought to be 
taken of it \r$ supporting it with good 
batteries.” .. 

■'** Annies of 120,000 men have some¬ 
times marched in a single column, and 
beendtovn up in line in the course of 
six brant*’ • 

' <:,!* The onfyflre practicable before the 
enemy, is that at discretion, commencing 
by the right and left of each company.” 

**;TUe art of fixing a camp in a posi¬ 
tion, is merely the art of taking up a line 
of battle on that position.” 

“ Field fortifications are never inju¬ 
rious, but always useful, when skilfully 
planned. This part of the art of war is 
susceptible of great improvement.” 

** Discipline fixes the troops to their 
colours. They are not to be rendered 
brave by harangues, when the firing be¬ 
gins. The old soldiers scarelyJisten to * 
them ; the young forget them on the first 
discharge of cannon. A gesture by a be- 
loved^eyerat is as good os the finest ha¬ 
rangue incite world.” 

" When the Emperor Napoleon used 
to say, as he rode through the ranks a- 
midst the fire, * Unfurl those colours, the 
vuynent h at length arrived,” his gesture 
and manner filled the French soldiers 
with ardour and impatience.” 

ifhere should be only one army, for 
unity of command is of the first necessity 
ip War. The army must be kept in junc¬ 
tion.* The greatest* possible number of 
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forces must be concentrated on the field 
of battle." 

“-Make offensive war like Alexander, 
Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Prince Eugene, and Frederic. Bead 
again and again the history of their 88 
campaigns; model yourself upon thfra. 
That is the 01 % way to became,a great com- 
mander, and to obtain .the secrets of the 
art." 

** The garrisons of fortified places ought 
to be dram from the population, and not 
from the active army., Provincial regi¬ 
ments* of militia were intended for this 
service." 

The Great Captains , , 

« Alexander conducted eight cam¬ 
paigns—in Asia and Indift 'j Hannibal, 
seventeen—one in Spain, fifteen in Italy, 
end one in Africa; Caesar,tbirteen---eight 
against the Gauls, and five against Ptwft- 
pey’s legions $ Gustavus Adolphus, three 
—one in Livonia against the Russiana,: 
and two in Germany against the House 
of Austria; Turenne, eighteen—< me in 
France, and nine in Germany j. nPrince 
Eugene, thirteen—two against the Turks,' 
fire in Italy against France, and tok en the 
Rhine, Or in Flanders; Frederic, eleven 
—in Silesia, Bohemia, tod on the Elbe.— 
The history of these 88 campaigns would 
be a complete treatise on the srtofwar*" 

In this enumeration ofthe 
derbolts of the field," ho ornawlith- 
ridatea, Peropey, and SyltoFto&ohg 
the Ancients. Among the great names 
of later times, Marlborough Is Oiinlt- 1 . 
ted, probably from pique, though hia 
campaigns we're made a fy&djapk in the' 
Emle M Hilaire. Wellington it yrould 
of course be vain to look for jua Napo- 
leon's enumeration., Napoleon him¬ 
self made .fourteen campaigns—twb in 
Italy, five in Germany, two in Africa 
and Ada, two in Poland and Russia, 
one* in Spain, and two in France. His 
first was in 1796, when be crossed the 
Alpsfeojn Savona. 

The study of the “ 88 campaigns" 
was not gratuitously advised by Na¬ 
poleon. French education is not c deep- 
Iy classic, anal, Turenne, and the was 
minister of the day, occupy a larger 
spec in the.French military mind than 
the whole stately genius of antiquity. 
But Napoleon's soul was war, and fill 
the traces that survive of his thoughts 
and studies, give the impression of a 
vividand absorbing passion for aH that 
made the art of supreme srtldiershipi. 
Arrian; Ctesar, ‘ hnd Polybius, „wesc 
among his perpettial investigations ,* 


and he distinotly gives us to under¬ 
stand,‘lhat, upon the system Of the 
great captains of antiquity, he formed 
that new and brilliant taetique which 
overwhelmed Europe. His cwp-dt-wil 
of the campaigns Of Alexander, Caesar, 
&c. is rapid, nut striking, and might 
form, in the hands of some of our mi¬ 
litary scholars, the nucleus oFa work of 
remarkable interest and instruction. 

“ Alexander crossed the Dardanelles 
in the year 334 before tbe Christian era, 
With an armyof 40,000 men, iff which an 
eighth part was cavalry. He forced the 
passage Of the Granieus, which was de¬ 
fended by ah army under Memnon, a 
Greek, who commanded on the coast of 
Asia tor Darius; after which he employ¬ 
ed toe whole of the year 333 in establish¬ 
ing his power in Asia Minor. He was 
eupportedby tbe Greek colonies on the 
shaves of. tire Black Sea and Meditena- 
neto^Ssldis, Ephesus, Tarsus, Miletus, 
&C. The Rings of Persia allowed the 
provinces and cities to govern themselves 
by their pecuiiarlaws. Their empire was 
an union of confederate states; it did not 
form a single nation; and this circum¬ 
stance facilitated its conquest. As Alex¬ 
ander aimed only at the tprone of the 
Pcrsito monarch, he easily appropriated 
tom righto of sovereignty to himself, be- 
catwehe respected the usages, manners, 
and tows of the people, who suffered no 
change of condition. 

** Ift the year 332 he encountered Da¬ 
rius, who, at the: head of 600,000 men, 
octoitied a position near Tarsus, on the 
banks of thelssus, in,the straits of Oli¬ 
os; c feated him, entered Syria, took 
Damascus, where the great King’s trea¬ 
sures were deposited* and laid siege to 
Tyre* That proud metropolis of the com¬ 
merce of tbeytorid stopped him for nine 
months. Her took Gain, after a two 
months’ siege; crossed the desert in seven 
days, entered Felusium and Memphis, 
end founded Alexandria. He met with 
no obstacle, because Syria and Egypt were 
always connected if interest with tite 
Greeks; because the Arabian nations de¬ 
tested the Fersians,attd their hatred was 
founded on religion; and; finally, because' 
the Grecian troops of the Satraps joined 
the Macedonians. In toss than two yearn, 
after two battles, , and four or fire sieges, 
the coasts of tbe Black Sea, from the 
Fliasi* to Byzantium, and those of the 
Mediterranean aa far as Alexandria, aite. 
Asia Minor, Syria, tod Egypt, were sub»P 
dued by his arms. 

“ Iff 331 he repassed the desert, en¬ 
camped at Tyre, Crossed Cmtosyrm, cn- 
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tered Damascus, passed the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and.defeated Darius in the 
.plains of Arbella, as that prince was ad¬ 
vancing against him ut the head of a still 
more numerous army than that of the 
Isaus. Babylon opened itsgates to him. In 
330, he forced the pass of Suza, took that 
town, Persepolis, and Pasagarda, where 
was the tomb of Cyrus, In 389 he turn¬ 
ed towards the North, and entered Ec- 
batana, extended his conquests,to the 
Caspian Sea, punished Bessus, the vile 
assassin of Darius, penetrated into Scy¬ 
thia, and defeated the Scythians. It vhts 
in this campaign that he disgraced so 
many trophies by the murder of Paitne- 
nio. In 388 he forced the passage of the 
Oxus, received 16,000 recruits from Ma- 
cedon, and subjected the neighbouring na¬ 
tions. it was in this year that he killed 
Ciitus with his own Rand, and required 
the Macedonians to worship him, which 
they refusetTto do. In 387 he passed the 
Indus, defeated Porus in a pitched battle, 
took him prisoner, and treated him as a 
king. He intended to pass the Ganges, 
but Ilia army refused. He sailed on the 
Indus in 326, with, 800 ships. On reach¬ 
ing the ocean, he sent Nearchus, with a 
fleet, to coast the Indian Sea as hr as the' 
Euphrates. In 385 he spent sixty days 
in crossing the Desert of Gedrosia, enter¬ 
ed Hermann, returned to Pasagarda, Per¬ 
sepolis, and Suafj, and married Statira, 
the daughter of Darius. In 384 he again 
inarched towards the north, passed to 
Ecbutano, and ended Ills career at Baby¬ 
lon, where he was poisoned. 

“ His mode of warfare was methodical; 
it merits the highest praise; none of his 
convoys were interceptedj his armies con¬ 
stantly kept increasing; the moment 
when they were weakest, was when he 
commenced operations at the Granicus. 
By die time he arrived at the Indus, his 
numbers were tripled, without reckoning' 
die corps commanded by the governors of 
the conquered provinces, which were com¬ 
posed of invalided or- wearied Macedo¬ 
nians, recruits sent from Greece, or drawn 
from the Greek troops in', die service of 
the Satraps, or, finally, of foreigners raised 
among the natives in the country. Alex¬ 
ander merits the glory he has enjoyed for 
so many ages among all nations. But 
suppose he had been defeated on the Issus, 
where die army of Darius was drawn up 
in older of battle on his line of retreat,with 
its left to the mountains, and its rightto the 
whilst the Macedonianshad theirright 
Awards die mountain*! their left towards 
the sea, and the pass of Cilicia behind 
them. Or suppose he haA been beaten 
at Arbella, with the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
You XIV. 


and the deserts in Ills rear, without fori, 
resses, and at a distance of nine hundred 
leagues from Mucedon ! Or suppose he 
had been vanquished by Porus when 
driven from the Indus !" * 

It will be observed, that, mingled 
with the general lesson of those daz¬ 
zling and romantic triumphs, there is 
the particular defence of the commen¬ 
tator. Napoleon had been charged 
with rashness as a principle. He here 
labours to prove that this rifshness is 
but another'name fbr rapidity, for the 
command of circumstances, for the 
sure seizure of that success which al¬ 
ways escapes the tardy, the timid, and 
the cold.—His review of Hannibal's 
career is urged by the same intention. 

fl In the year 218, before the Christian 
era, Hannibal left Carthage, passed tbe 
Ebro and the Pyrenees, which mountains 
were previously unknown to the Cartha¬ 
ginian arms; crossed tbe Rhone and the 
farther Alps, and, in his first campaign, 
established himself in the midst of the 
Cisalpine Gaols, who, constantly hostile 
to the Roman people, sometimes victors 
over them, bnf more frequently vanquish¬ 
ed, had never been subjected to their 
sway. In this march of four hundred 
leagues he spent five months; he left no 
garrison nor depots in Ids rearj kept up 
no communication with Spain or Car- 
thage, qgfeh which latter place he had no 
intercouffife until after the battle of Thra- 
symene, when he communicated by the 
Adriatic. A more vast; comprehensive 
scheme, was never executed by man. 
Alexander's expedition.wasdnuch less du¬ 
ring and difficult, and bad a much greater 
chance of success. This offensive war 
was nevertheless methodical—the Cis¬ 
alpine people of Milan and Boulogne be¬ 
came Carthaginians to Hannibal. Had 
he left fortresses, or depots in his rear, he 
must have weakened his army, and ha¬ 
zarded the success of his Operations; he 
would have been-vulnerable at all points. 

In 817 he passed the Appenincs^beat ' 
the Roman army in the plains of Thrasy-. 
mene, converged about Rome, and occu¬ 
pied the Ipwer coasts of the Adriatic, 
whence he •onuminicatcd with Carthage. 

In the year 816, eighty thousand Romans 
attacked him, and he defeated them at 
the field of Cannae. Had he inarched six 
d»y% afterwards, he would have entered 
Rome, and Carthage would have been the 
mistress of the world! The effect of this 
'great victory was, however, immense. 
Capua opened its gates; all the Greek co¬ 
lonies, and a great number of towns of 
Lower Ytaly, espoused the victorious side, 

Z 
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and abandoned the cause of Rome, Han¬ 
nibal’s principle was to keep all his troops 
in junction; to have no garrison but in a 
single place, which he reserved to him¬ 
self i, to hold his hostages, his great ma¬ 
chines, his prisoners of distinction, and 
his sick, depending on the fidelity of his 
allies for bis communications.* He main¬ 
tained himself sixteen years in Italy, with¬ 
out receiving any succours from Carthage; 
and he only evacuated Itajly by order of 
his government, to fly to the defence of 
bis country. Fortune betrayed him at 
Zama, and Carthage ceased to exist* Rut 
had he been vanquished at Trebbia, Thra- 
symene, or Canute, what greater disasters 
could have happened than those which 
followed the battle of Zama? Although 
defeated at the gatjes of his capital, he 
could npt save his arrpj froih utter de¬ 
struction.” ■ 1 

Napoleon's avbWe# tactique was to 
rush forwards ; to lake the eperay in 
the moment of hesitation; to overawe 
the heavy armies chained totheir lines 
and fortresses, by the impetuous pye* 
tsence of a force thatfell upon them like 
the whirlwind or the tlmnder, unex¬ 
pected and irresistible. The Totnour^ 
en arant was his motto j and he shews 
that it was the motto of all the masters 
of war. HeJefands himself and them 
from the charge of fool-hardinessj he 
|>rovcs that they risked much, but it 
was to gain aU. ■> . ? ■> 

“ Osar was forty-one years ofage when 
lie commanded in his first campaign,.in 
the year 58, before .the Christian era, 140 
years after Hinnibal, The people of Hel¬ 
vetia had left their countiy to settle on 
the shores of the ocean, to the number of 
300,000; they bad ninety thousand men 
in arms, and were crossing Burgundy, 
The people of Autun. called Caesar to 
their assistance. He left Vienne, a fort¬ 
ress of the Roman province, marched up 
the Rhone, passed the Saone at Cfrukuni, 

^ came up with the army of the Helvetians 
* a da/w march from Autun, and defeated 
them in a long disputed battle. After for- 
etng tbem to return to their mountains, 
he repassed tbe Saone, took possesion of 
BCsaneon, and crossed the Jpra to fight 
the army Of Ariorietus, which be met a 
few marches from the Rhine, defeated it, 
and forced it to re-enter Germany. At 
this battle he was ninety leagues horn 
Vienne; at the battle with the Helve¬ 
tians, seventy leagues. In this campaign 
Ire Constantly kept the six legion* which, 
composed his army joined in a angle 
corps, fie left the care of his comimjni- 
eatloiis to his allies, having always a 
month's provisions in a fortress, where, 


like Hannibal, he kept his hostages, ma¬ 
gazines, and hospitals. On the same 
principles, he (conducted his seven other 
campaigns in Gaul. 

“ During the winter of 57, the Bel¬ 
gians raised an army of f 300,000 men, 
which they placed under tne command of 
GalWKing of Stiisaorta. Caesar, having re- 
ceivgB intelligence of this event from the 
Rhemi, his allies, hastened to encamp on 
the Aisnd. Galba, having no hopes of 
forcing his camp, passed the Aisnd to ad¬ 
vance on Rherms; but CWsar frustrated 
this manoeuvre, and the Belgians dis¬ 
banded ; all thd towns of this line sub¬ 
mitted in succession* The people of Hoi- 
riault surprised him on the Sombre, in 
the vidnity of Maubefge, before he had 
time to draw* up in line; out of eight le¬ 
gions which he then had, six were enga¬ 
ged in raising the*lntrenchments of the 
caropi and two Were still in the rear with 
the fcsggage. Fortune was so adverse to 
him on this day, that a body of cavalry 
.from Treves deserted him, and spread it 
report of the destruction of the Roman 
army Wherever they went; he was, how¬ 
ever, victorious. 

, ** In the year 56, he advanced, at one 
push, on Nantes and Vannes, detaching 
corps of considerable strength into Nor- 
mandyand AcqUitain. The nearest point 
of I# depots at that time was Toulouse, 
from which . place he Was distant 130 
league* 4 aud, separated by mountains, 
great rivers, and forest*. 

“ In the yteu.S&, he carried the war to 
Zutpheiy in the interior of Holland, 
where $pjjjO0Q barbarians were passing 
the Rhine tp take possession of the lauds 
of the Cauls; he defeated them, killing 
the graater part, and driving the others to 
A considerable distance. lie then repuss- 
eefthe Rhine, at Cologne, crossed Gaul, 
embarked irt|toufepgpe, and made a de¬ 
scent in England. 

“rin theyOK <54* heonce mbre crossed 
the Channel, with five legions, conquered 
the banks of the Thames, took hostages, 
and returned into Gaul before the equi¬ 
nox. In autumn, having received intelli¬ 
gence that his lieutenant Sabimis bad 
been slaughtered near Treves, with fifteen 
Cohorts, and that Quintus Cicero was be¬ 
sieged in. his camp at Tongres, he Assem¬ 
bled 8000 or 9000 men, commenced his 
march, defeated Arobiorix, who advanced 
to meet him, and relieved Cicero. 

“ In the year 53, he suppressed the 
revolt of the people of Skits, Chartres, 
Treves, and Liege, and passed the Rhine 
a second tiroes 

“ The Gauls were already in agitation; 
the insurrection burst forth on every side. 
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During the winter of 52, the whole po¬ 
pulation rose ; even the faithful people of 
Autun took part in the wars. The Ro¬ 
man yoke was odious to the people^ 
Gaul. Caesar was advised to return am 
to the Iloroan province, or to repass the 
Alps; he adopted neither of these plans* 
He then had ten legions ; he passed the 
Loire and besieged Bo urges, in the ctepth 
of winter, took that city, in the sight of 
the dfcny of Vercingetorix; and laid siege 
to Clermont; he failed, lost Jris hostages, 
magazines, and horses; these were at 
Nevers, the place of bis depot, of which 
the people of Antun took possession. 
Nothing could appear more critical than 
his situation., Labienus, his lieutenant 
was kept in alarm by the people of,Paris; 
Caesar ordered him to join bun, and, with' 
his whole army in junction, laid siege to 
Alesia, in which town the Gallic army 
had enclosed itself. He occupied fifty 
days iu fortifying lua lines of cpunterval- 
latiou and circum variation. Gaul raised a 
new army, more numerous than that 
which site had just lost; the people of 
Rheims alone remained faithful to Home. 
The Gauls arrived to compel himtp raise 
the siege; the garrison united its efforts 
with theirs, during three days, in order 
to destroy the Romans in their lines. 
Ca-sar triumphed over all obstacles; Ale¬ 
sia fell, and the Gauls were subdued. 

“ During this great contest, the whole 
at Osar’s army was in his camp; be left 
no point vulnerable. He availed himself 
of his victory to regain the affections of 
the people of Autun, amongst whom he 
passed the winter, although he made ifoc- 
ceskive expeditions, at a hundred leagues 
distant from each other, With different 
tfcops. At length, in the year 51, he 
laid siege to Cahors, whore the last of the 
Gallic army perished. The Gauls became 
Roman province^ (fie tribute from which 
added to the wealth of Rome eight mil¬ 
lions of money annually. ' 

“ In Caesar’s campaigns of the civil 
war, he conqueret^ by, following the same 
method and the stun#, principles, but he 
ran much greater risks. He passed the 
Rubicon with a single legion; at Corfi- 
nium, he took thirty cohorts; and, tn 
three months, drove Potnpey out of Italy. 
What rapidity! what promptitude! what 
boldness! Whilst the ships necessary for 
passing £he Adriatic, and following his 
rival into Greece, were preparing, he 
passed the Alps and Pyrenees, crossed 
Catalonia sit the head of 900 horse—a 
force scarcely sufficient for his escort- 
arrived before JLerida, and, in forty days, 
subdued Pompey’s legions Commanded 
by Afranius, He then rapidly traversed 


the space between the Ebro and the 
Sierra Mofemt, established peace in An¬ 
dalusia, and returned to make lii9 entry 
into Marseilles, which city his troops lmd 
just taken; he then proceeded to Borne, 
exercised the dictatorship there for ten 
days, and departed once more to put him¬ 
self at the head of twelve legions, which 
Antony had assembled at Brindisi. 

“ tn the year 4ft he crossed the Adri¬ 
atic with 25,000 men, held all Pompey’s 
forces in check for several mouths, until, 
being joined by Antony, who had cross¬ 
ed the sea in defiance of the fleets of the 
enemy, they marched in junction on 
Dyrrachium, Pompey’s place of depot, 
which tbqy invested. Pompey encamp¬ 
ed a few miles from, that place, near the 
sea. Upon this, Caesar., not content with 
having invested Dyracchium, invested 
the enemy’s camp also. He availed him¬ 
self of the summits of the surrounding 
bills, occupied „tbcin with twenty-four 
forts, which he raised, and thus establish- 
ed acountervallation of six leagues. Pom¬ 
pey, hemmed in on the shore, received 
provisions and reinforcements by sea, by 
means-of his fleet, which commanded the 
Adriatic, He took advantage of his cen¬ 
tral position, attacked and defeated Cae¬ 
sar, who Ipst thirty standards, and thirty 
thousand soldiers, the best of his veteran 
troops. His fortunes appeared to totter; 
he could expdet no reinforcements; tin* 
sea wan elbsed against him; Pompey 
hafi every advantage. But Cassar made a 
march of fifty leagues, carried the war in¬ 
to Thessaly; and defeated Pompey’s ar¬ 
my in the plains of Pharsalia* Pompey, 
almost alone, though master of the sea, 
fled, and presented himself as a suppliant 
on the coast of Egypt, where he fell by 
the hand of a base assassin. 

u A few days after, Caesar went in pur¬ 
suit of him to .Alexandria, where he was 
besieged in the palace and amphitheatre 
by the populace of that great city, and 
the army of Achillas. At length, after 
nine months of danger and continual 
battles, the loss of any one of-whicir 
would have been final to him, he triumph¬ 
ed over the Egyptians. 

“ Ip tpe meantime, Scipio, Labienus, 
and King Juba, ruled in Africa, with four¬ 
teen legions, the remains of Pompey’s 
party; they bad numerous squadrons, and 
scoured the sea. At Utica, Cato breathed 
thg hatred he felt -into every bosom. 
Cmsar embarked with a few troops, reach¬ 
ed Adrumeturo, sustained reverses in se¬ 
veral engagements, but being at length 
joined by his whole army, defeated Sci- 
pjp, Labienus, and Ring Juba on the 
platan of Tlrapsua. Cato, Scipio, and Ju- 
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ba killed themselves. Neither fortresses, fought two battles; was victorious both 


numerous squadrons, nor the oaths and 
duties of states, could save the Vanquish¬ 
ed from the ascendancy and activity of the 
victor. In the year 45, the' sons of Potn- 
pey having assembled in Spain the rem¬ 
nants of the armies of Pharsalia and 
Thapsus, found themselves at. the bead, of 
a more numerous force than that of their 
father. Ccesar set out from Rome, reach¬ 
ed the Guadalquivir in twenty-three days, 
and defeated Sextus Pompey at Munda. 
It. was .there that, being on the point of 
losing the battle, and perceiving that his old 
legions seemed shaken, it is said he had 
thoughts of killing himself. Labienus fell 
in the battle. The bead of Sextus Pom¬ 
pey was laid at the victor’s feet. Six 
months after, in the Ides of Match, Cassac 
was assassinated in the midst of the Ro¬ 
man' Senate. Had he bee,n defeated at 
Plmrsalin, Thnpsds, or Munda, he would 
have suffered the fate of the great Potu- 
pey, Metellus, Scipio, and Sextus Pora- 
pcv. Pompey, to whom the Romans 
were so much attached; whom they sur- 
natned the Great, when he was but; 
twenty-four years of age ; who, after con¬ 
quering in eighteen campaigns, triumphed 
over three parts of the world, and carried 
the ltoman name to such an elevation of 
glory; Pompey, defeated at Pharsalia, 
there closed his career. Yet he was mas¬ 
ter of the sea, white his rival had itto 
fleet 1 '' : . * 

a Caesar's principles were tbe'same as 
those of Alexander and Hannibal; pi keep 
liis forces in junction ; hot to be vulne¬ 
rable in any direction; to advance rabid¬ 
ly on important points; to calculate on 
moral means, the reputation M his arms, 
and the fear he inspired ; and also on po¬ 
litical means, for the preservation of the 
fidelity of his allies, and the obedience of 
the conquered nations. ' * 

“ Gustavus Adolphus crossed thq Bal¬ 
tic, took possession of the isle of Rugcn 
and Pomerania, and let! his forces to the 
.Vistulaj the Rhine, and the Panube. He 


at Leipzig and Lutzen, but met his death 
in the latter field. In this short career, 
imwever, he established a great reputa- 
fflwi, by his boldness, the rapidity of his 
movements, the discipline and intrepidity 
of his troops. Gnstavus Adolphus was 
actuated by the principles of Alexander, 
Hadpibal, and Ciesar.” 

He pursues this review through the 
campaigns of Turenne—whom bercon- 
siders as altogether superior to his ri¬ 
val Montecuculi—and those of Frede- 
rio and Eugene. His own campaigns, 
the most triumphant and celebrated of 
them all, are rapidly traversed, and 
his military similitude to the race of 
conquerors sustained in every shape of 

E ofound theory and fierce and resist- 
m execution. It is here that wc sec 
Napoleon in his true point of distinc¬ 
tion. In all other aspects he was re- 
pdlsdvc or contemptible. As a jxditi- 
dan, ignoraht, narrowband tyrannical; 
US an individual, vicipus, mean, and 
cruel; but, as a soldier, exhibiting the 
first rank of genius; bold, compre¬ 
hensive, indefatigable, and original. 
Englishmen are not likely to he the 
adulators of this scourge of the human 
race ; but it is impossible to look upon 
his rise and his career, the sudden 
Splendour itt which he shot above the 
elohdtof that stormy and sullen Re¬ 
volution; the mighty mastery with 
whichhe Wielded the national strength, 
broken and dismayed as it had been; 
the appalling rapidity with which he 
criished all that Europe had been build¬ 
ing up of sovereignty for ages, without 
acknowledging that Napoleon was 
among the most powerful and most 
formidable spirits tlpit ever influenced 
society. Mankind may well rejoice that, 
he is m his grave. Of what other man 
for these thousand years can it besaid, 
that his life Was a terror, and his death 
a relief to the world ? 
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LETTER FROM A CONTRIBUTOR IN THE SULKS, 

Dear North, * marches to bed with a cocked hat. 


Your anger with me for not writing 
articles for your Magazine, is most un¬ 
reasonable. You know that the mo* 
"went I turn my back on Edinburgh, 
you and all your concerns are forgot¬ 
ten, or, if remembered, heartily wish¬ 
ed at the devil. Then come your in¬ 
fernal letters, week after week, with 
that huge head on the wax, the look 
of which makes me break out into 
a cold sweat. Oh, that the Magazine 
had never existed! Thai might I 
have had some comfort in this life. 
How the devil can I write articles, 
without books, pen, ink, §nd paper ? 
oh. Lord :■ that the Magazine would 
but stop fjpr a few months now and 
then, like My Grandmother. With 
what a venerable grace does that old 
lady re-appear on her crutch.! and how 
complacently does the public welcome 
the bed-ridden ! So would it be with 
Maga. Let her pretend to be dead till 
Christmas, and all her sins Will be for- 
golten. liut, oh ! my dear sir, these 
eternal torments are more than flesh 
and blood can endure; . and, good 
episcopal as I am, you have sickened 
me indeed with the*THiRTV-NiNE ar¬ 
ticles. 

Well—well—what is to be done? 
Here is a book in three volumes. What 
is it? “ Dramatic Miscellanies, by 
Thomas Davies, 1784." Perhaps he 
is a blockhead. But, blockhead or not, 
he shall be made to contribute, and be 
hanged to him, like his betters. Now 
for his Notes on Hamlet— 

“ That thou, dead cane, again m complete 
tiled." ' 

"Mr Stevens, front Olaus Wormius, 
proves it to be a custom of the Danish 
kings to be buried in their armour. 
Seward, Earl of Northumberland, who 
lived in the days of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, was, by his desire, buried, arm¬ 
ed at all points. But what is more 
strange, Fuller, in his Worthies, re¬ 
lates, that me of our aid savage war¬ 
riors would go to bed dressed in his ar¬ 
mour to his new-married bride." Well 
done, Tom Davies! Thou art the first 
man that ever indulged,**! such a fancy 
on beholding the burial Majesty of 
Denmark. Is it the King of Portugal, 
or who is it, that on hiB marriage night. 


booted and spurred, with a huge sword 
carried in state before him, and his 
bride bringing up the rear in her bed¬ 
gown ? 

“ Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kind¬ 
less villain." 

u Besides, the jingle of lecherous 
and treacherous, the jint is become 
almost obsolete, and, in compliance 
with modern manners, should be 
omitted, or exchanged for a word less 
offensive.” Well done, Tom, again. 
What think ye of that, Mr Bowdler 
of Bath ? 

“ The play s the thing. 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.'' 

“ That the representation of murder, 
before the murder, will not always 
produce the desired effect, (who the 
devil supposes it would'*) we have a 
remarkable instance in the story of 
Derby and Fisher., _ 
u They were two gentlemen, very 
intimately acquainted. The latter was 
a dependent on the former, who ge¬ 
nerously supplied him with the means 
of living as became’ a man of birth 
and education. But no benefits are 
.sufficient to bind the base and4be un¬ 
grateful. After parting one evening with 
Mr Derby, at his chambers in the 
Temple, with all the usual marks of 
friendship, Fisher contrived to get into 
his apartments, with an intent to rob 
and murder his friend. This he un¬ 
happily accomplished. For some time 
no suspicion fell on the murderer. He 
appeared as usual in all public places. 
He was in a side-box at the play of 
Hamlet; and when Wilkes uttered that 
part of the soliloquy, which spoke of a 
‘ Guilty creature's sitting at a pi9y,’ a* 
lady turned about, and, looking at him, 
said , f I wish the villain who murder¬ 
ed Mt Derby were here.* The lady 
and Fishfcr were strangers to each 
other. It was afterwards known, that 
this was the man who had killed his 
friend. The persons present in the 
bo* declared, that neither the speech 
from the actor, nor the exclamation 
from the lady, made the least exter¬ 
nal impression on the murderer. Fisher 
soon escaped to Rome, where he pro- 
ftSsed’ himself a Homan Catholic, and 
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gained an asylum. About five-and- 
twenty years since, my friend, Mr 
Richard Wilson, the landscape painter, 
saw Fisher at Home, and spoke to him. 
lie was then, 1 think, one of the 
conoscenti,, and a picture-dealer.” 

“ And let those that play your chmms, 
speak no more than is set dawn for thorn." , 

“ In the play of the Recruiting Of¬ 
ficer, Wiikes was the Captain Flume, 
and Pinkethman one of the recruits. 
The Captain, when lie enlisted him, 
asked his name. Instead of answer¬ 
ing as he ought, Pinkey replied, ‘ Why 
don't you know my name. Bob? I 
thought every fool had known that,!' 
Wilkes, in a rage, whispered to him 
the name of the recruit, Thomas Ap¬ 
pel tree. The other, retorted aloud, 
4 Thomas Appeltree! Thomas Devil] 
My name is will Pinkethman 

-__ 11_■__ I 


HAug. 


“ Save me, and Jiover o'er me with your 
wings, 

You heavenly guards 

u Af the appearance of the ghost, 
Hamlet immediately rises from his 
se$t affrighted; at the same time he 
contrives to kick down his chair, which , 
by making a sudden noise, it ,was ima- 4 
gined, would contribute to tub 

VE.&TUIlB ATI ON AND TERROR OF THE 

incident. But this, in my opinion, 
is a poor stage-trick, and should be 

avoided," 

Well done, Tom Davies, again say 
we. Let us. see what sort of notes you 
Write on Julius C*esar. Not so very 
bad, by any means, as might have 
been anticipated, Tom argues the ce¬ 
lebrated quption, “ Was Brutus jus¬ 
tifiable,” «c,, and we thinlclie puts it 
in a new light.. “ The R organs,” says 
he, " weighed their fishes at table, and 


immediately addressing an inhabitant t took a pleasure in beholding them ex- 
of the upper regions, he said, 4 Harkee, ' pire. The death of a nVullus, witli the 
friend, don't you know toy name?’— jj m 
* Yes, Master Pinky,’ said a respond¬ 
ent, * we know it very well,' The 
playhouse was now in ah uproar ; the 
audience at first ffpjoyed the petulant 
folly of Pinkethman, and the distress 
of Wilkes; but, in the progress of the 
joke, it grew tiresome, and Pinkey met 
his deserts—a very severe reprimand 
in a hiss; and tins mark of displea¬ 
sure he changed into applause, by cry¬ 
ing oat, with a countenance as taeku- 
choly as he could make it, iifa loud 
nasal twang, ‘ (Also, I fear I am 
wrong/” -Let Liston and others 
read this, and blush for their gratui¬ 
tous buffoonery. A low jester on the 
stage ought never to be suffered to use 
tike slightest insolence to the audience. 

His drollery must be bounded by the 
row of lights above the heads of the 
fiddlers; and the moment he presumes 
farther, every person in the theatre has 
a right to pelt him with had pence, csr 
worse oranges. A hiss is insufficient 
—nothing like a lash on the brazen 
brow of the buffoon. Low farce is, at 
the best, somewhere about the mean¬ 
est of all allowable human recreation ; 
and the animal performing it does, for 
the time being, make himself too con¬ 
temptible to retain any right to look a 
gentleman in the face, much less to 
colloquy with a lady In a sidj-box. 

There can be no illiberally inlying 
so—and therefore once more we re¬ 
peat, “ Well done, Tom Davies X’ 


variety and change of colours in its last 
moments, says Dr Arbuthnot from 
Pliny, was reckoned one of the most 
entertaining spectacles in the world. 
Arm wow I hove we share hear 

NO MORE OF .‘tut WISEST AND REST 
MBW AWOSOST TUB ROMANS A F FHO— 
USE TUB ASSASSINATION OF Jt'LU'S 

Cxahtui This settles the question for 
ever—«o lei the Speculative Society 
discuss if,no .mate,—Oh I North I I 
can icad no more of this Tom Davies. 
The book m aaid to be extremely en¬ 
tertaining, and no doubt your corre- 
Epondent T.Il.couhl shew it to be so. 
But I hate .the stage, and all that be¬ 
longs to if; and am of opinion that 
none of Shakespeare's plays were on- 
ginaUy intendeu for representation, I 
have no‘heart to prove this just now; 
but, take my.word for it, it was the 


case j and in this way can we at once 
accoun t for our admirable friend Lamb’s 
being affected so touch more in the 
closet than the theatre by Willy's tra¬ 
gedies. 

Here is (t British Field Sports, by 
William Henry Scott. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, &e. 1818.” “There 
must," says this humane and excellent 
writer, “ be no indiscriminate periodi¬ 
cal whipping of the hounds in the lump" 
I seriously recommend this- advice to 
the gentlemen, of your Magazine. What 
do they mean by everlastingly laying 
on these poor hounds, Hazlitt, the 
Hunts, ana all that pack ? It is of no 
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use. Nothin^ will d» but banging. 
By the way, Scott, ray good fellow, 
will you have the goodness, in another 
edition of your excellent volume, to 
tell me, whether a fox-hound or a 
racc-horse is swiftest for a race of four 
miles ? I observe that, at page 498, 
you inform us, that Flying Childers, 
perhaps the fleetest horse that ever 
ran, did the Beacon course of four 
miles, one furlong, one hundred and 
thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes 
and thirty seconds; and, at page 407, 
you state positively, that a fox-houni 
bitch of Colonel Thornton’s ran four’ 
miles in seven minutes and half a se¬ 
cond, which, good sir, is faster than 
Childers. Curse me if I can swallow 
that at my time of life. You also in¬ 
form us, that Childers Tan three miles, 
six furlongs, and ninety-three yards, 
in six nfiimtes and forty seconds, add¬ 
ing, “ nearly after the rate of one mile 
in the minute” Now, worthy sir, 
Joseph Hume himself could not have 
exposed himself mote than you do 
here ; for, look-again, and you Will at 
once observe, that such running is 
more nearly at the rate of a mile In 
two minutes. 

r ‘ Cock-fighting,” says our author, 
“ is pronouuced in a breath horrible! 
Weighed, however, in the balance of 
reason and fact, it is attended with 
the least cruelty of all out diversions, 
not even my favourite horee-radng 
excepted. I shall be vetty expeditious 
in my proof. The game-coot is kept 
in a state of happiness and comfort 
until the day of battle; be cannot 
then be forced; but, in fighting, is 
actuated by his natural instincts—is 
in fact gratified; and if he falls by his 
adversary's weapon, he is the sooner 
out of the sense of pain. Let not the 
reader, however, mistake me for an 
advocate of cock-fighting, for which, 
in truth, l have »b kind of relish; 
and probably should feel almost as 
wearied, and out of place, at the cock¬ 
pit royal, as at sitting to hear a long- 
winded puritanical sermon—an enter¬ 
tainment to which stale bread and sour 
small beer are luxuries.” 

This is Well put, North; and per¬ 
fectly justifies you and me in our fa- 
* vOnrite sport. A cocker on a large 
scale, like my Lord Derby, for exam¬ 
ple, fights; we shall say; (trial battles 
rind aU,) five hundred birds per an¬ 
num. One and all of these birds en¬ 
joys the utmost happiness that bird 


can enjoy, during a life of one, two, 
or three years, as may happen; and 
the death of one and all of them, time 
taken at an average, occupies about 
three minutes of cut and come again. 
But besides these five hundred birds 
which fight, several hundred more 
have been called into existence, which 
do not fight at all, but enjoy the lux¬ 
ury of a natural death, in their chick- 
enhood, from the hands of Dolly the 
scullion. Moreover, somewhere about 
a thousand hen-chickens have been 
clacked, which, but for cock-fighting, 
had never chipped the shell, and which 
are either humanely made into pies 
during the tenderness of their untrod¬ 
den virginity, or kept for breeding; 
and in neither predicament arc they 
eVer heard to utter a complaint. A 
prodigious sum total of feathered hap¬ 
piness is thus produced ; and a con¬ 
stant cock-a-doodle-doo kept up from 
farm-house to farm-house all over 
England, than which nothing can be 
more agreeable to the feelings of a man 
and a Christian, q. k. n. 

u Patience,” says Mr Scott, “ is the 
angler’s chief virtue.’* Here,‘sir, you 
are wrong. ■ No doubt, if you take your 
station at the stem of a punt in a pond, 
and voluntarily stake your credit on 
an .attenipt to delude a brace of perch, 
out of the scanty brotherhood that are 
par-boiled in stagnant mud during 
the dog-days, patiVnce will be found 
highly useful, indeed indispensable. 
But what has patience to do on the 
green or rocky banks of a beautiful 
Stream, with all its pools and shallows, 
'and its light and shade, and its calms 
and breezes, and its silence, its mur¬ 
murs, its dashing, and its thunder ? 
Why, the angler so placed, is happy 
as a bridegroom on his wedding-day ; 
anil you may as well tell me, that of 
an ardent youth of twenty, on that 
latter occasion, the chief virtue js pa¬ 
tience. Stuff! The less patience the 
better. An angler should be impatient, 
eager 4 bold, active, rigorous, and full 
of fire—un every respect the reverse of 
Mr H. or the Liber Amoris, who, for 
his drivelling, was despised, even by 
the daughter of a tailor; knew not how 
to. bait his hook, or Staten his rod; 
nor, after he had missed the mouth of 
a loose-fish by his awkward and im¬ 
potent skillessness, had the sense, by 
a sudden jerk, to catch her by the 
tail-tin. A Cockney, sitting in the * 
stocks, must have patience; hut not so 
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an angler and a gentleman on Tweed- 
side, or by the silver Dee. 

What, in the name of ponderosity 
and Troy weight, have we got here ? 
two volumes in 4to—each an apparent 
load for a miller, and too much for the 
back of a Sexagenarian like the present 
contributor, once a man not ttuknown 
in the gymnastic hemisphere-^-" Life 
of Kayley!” Here, indped, is a tri¬ 
umph of temper. No tombstone can 
be flatterthan such a irionument. A 
patent.coffin is a joke to a corp-safe 
like this. Open, Sisame! Now that the 
gates are unfolded, let some younger 
man turn again the weary load upon 
its hinges. For twelve years did our 
good friend Colburn support the tough 
annuitant, at the .rate of £‘460 per an¬ 
num; and lo! the upshot! Kind- 
hearted Hayley! jilted in youth, living 
apart from the wife of his bosom in 
manhood, and forsaking bis third flame 
in his dotage, what a Hejimit wert 
thou! Is tins one of the poets of Eng¬ 
land ? The friend of Cowper ? The 
model of a recluse? Vain, heartless, 
wavering, selfish, dull, doting drivel¬ 
ler, what art thou now! What a les¬ 
son is here! , Versifying on the death 
of his friends! Sermonizing on the fu¬ 
neral of the wife whom he forsook in 
her insanity ! And, last of all, forsa¬ 
king the bed of youth and beauty, in 
the capricious impotence of dotage, that, 
could gloat no more i Epitaphs, epi¬ 
grams, lyrics, charades, epistles, sa¬ 
tires, tragedies, and epics, all alike 
feebly begotten, imperfectly conceived, 
and abortively delivered! Peevishness, 
sulkiness, tire wretchedness of perpe-* 
tual failure;. egotism feeding on gar- 
bage/ and yet doomed to insatiate cra¬ 
ving, and sick with the flatulence of 
constitutional imbecility, and the Ain 
diet of solitary and mis-directed stu¬ 
dies, that produced only constipation. 


eructation, indigestion, blue devils, 
death, contempt, and. oblivion ! A 
man withouf back or loins, wrestling 
for immortality! The lame and the 
halt in soul striving to climb the hill 
of fame! The slave aping the free ! 
The mean smuggling himself into the 
ranks of the mighty 1 Lips black with 
soot, but untouched with the coal from 
heaven ! The slaver of fatuity for the 
dew of inspiration! Down and pud- 
dock-hair, instead of the strong pi¬ 
nion ! The gabble of the goose for the 
song of the swan! The hobble of the 
Sufiblk punch* bred in and in, for the 
gallop of the “ desert-born !” The sto¬ 
len lion’s hide dangling over the na¬ 
ked neck of the cuddy, instead of the 
os magna sonaturura, the long leathern 
jaws, filled with hqlfkhewed docks 
and burrs, intermingled with sting¬ 
less nettles! ‘ * 

,1 observe, by the way, that there 
has been a serious misunderstanding 
between Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
and Fierce Egan. I am sorry foe it. 
They are spirited* hpnest, kind-heart¬ 
ed publishers,' as any in the kingdom, 
and Boxiana is the prince of good fel¬ 
lows!' I wish they could make their 
quarrel up, Authors and publishers 
should always be good friends. Pierce 
seems to have been paid handsomely, 
and no man deserves it better. As to 
his fourth volume of Boxiana, we ne¬ 
ver heard of it, and request him to send 
us a copy forthwith ! As this is a na¬ 
tional concern, we intend to give a fail- 
statement to the public. 

My dear North, I began this letter 
rather queer ish, and was half-inclined 
to pick a quarrel with you; but I be¬ 
gin to feel the old regard for you and 
Maga, and depend upon something se¬ 
rious and erudite by Thursday’s post. 

Yours respectfully, &c. 
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No. II. 


England has at length fully revert¬ 
ed to her old state of peace. War is at 
an end, and even the spirit of war is 
laid; that ancient fiery blast which h|d 
scorched and heaved her for an entire 
ge|i|&tion, is blown over; the ftuctu- 
a^opa that followed the pause o& hos¬ 
tilities, and made it more uneasy than 
< ever, has mme down; manufactures 
and agriculture have put on a face of 


activity, cheerfulness, and profit; the 
restoration of cash payments has gone 
through its round, and entered iuto 
the healthful and quiet system of the 
national prosperity, which it is to dis¬ 
turb no more. The reductions of the 
national expenditure, painful and an¬ 
xious operations at the best, have now 
completed their course pf difficulty, 
and they arc henceforth to be felt on- 
1 £ 
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Iy in lightening the public burthens. 
At this hour, England stands in a more 
vigorous and loftier position, with 
veins filled with a richer plenitude of 
healtli and spirits, and her eye com¬ 
manding a larger horizon, than in the 
most prosperous days of our forefa¬ 
thers. The scars of the war have muss¬ 
ed away] not a wrinkle is left t<v tell 
where his helmet galled, and she has 
now only to follow the career of her 
own generous powers of head and 
heart, and be mistress of all the pros¬ 
perity that Providence appoints for 
wisdom, industry, and virtue. 

To say that this elevation is the di¬ 
rect result of any measures of our weak 
human sagacity, would he idle and 
presumptuous. The ancients, a peo¬ 
ple wise in their generation, sacrificed 
to Fortune; we have a purer belief, 
and it leadfi us to a still higher source ; 
we acknowledge the bounty of Pro¬ 
vidence, and, ii> the acknowledgment, 
feel, that far from our efforts or our 
cause, we are giving the noblest cha* 
ractej and panegyric within the reach 
of language. 

In the midst of thisharinonimis and 
universal utterance of national congra¬ 
tulation, I disdain to bend my ear trt 
the petty querulousness orparty. Its 
voice, loud and ominous during the 
night of the country, is less ana less 
audible as the day ascends, and is na¬ 
turally extinguished, in the thousand 
sounds of public content and industry; 
Those obsdtma voluertts are only roar 
darkness and the sick-chamber ; but 
we have thrown off the sickness and 
the superstition together, and may new 
turn to the cheering and sunny con¬ 
templations, habitual to the best tiroes,. . 
and the manliest spirit of Englishmen. 

The King’s speech at the opening of 
the Session embraced three principal 
objects. The question of continental 
policy, the public burthens, and the 
state of Ireland. On these three points 
his policy was distinctly pledged.-—To 
preserve peace, to diminish taxation, 
and to propose some remedy for the 
disturbance of the Irish. The first step 
was directed to the taxation. Mr Van- 
sittart had left the Treasury, and the 
new Chancellor of the Exechequet had 
assumed his'office with a high character 
for intelligence and exertion. Hiscareer 
was begun with pectfliaf triumph, for 
he was enabled tp announce the abo¬ 
lition of two millions and a half of 
English taxes, to'promise the total re- 
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peal of the salt duties within a brief 
period, to extinguish lotteries after the 
present year, and to sweep away the 
whole of the assessed taxes of Ireland 
at once. 

The Spanish question engrossed a 
large share of public interest for the 
time. A feeble and tampering spirit 
in our councils would have inevitably 
plunged us into a war with France, 
and subsequently with all Europe. 
Opposition, cheered by the prospect of 
national calamity, called furiously for 
war, but its clamour found no echo in 
the country; the minister’s statement 
of his policy formed an intelligent 
view or British interests and public 
feelings, and was sanctioned by great 
majorities within the house, and by an 
unexampled approbation among the 
people. Opposition was baffled ; and 
if the defeat of a body, so often repul¬ 
sed, and sunk into such contempt, 
could be a matter of triumph, its de¬ 
feat was ridiculous and«hunuli&ting in 
the most memorable degree. 

A paltry attempt at popularity was 
subsequently made by a motion rela¬ 
tive to the arrest of Mr Jiowrimj, a 
person charged with being the accre¬ 
dits*! agent of disaffection in France. 
Ilts notorious in ter course with the sus¬ 
pected in Parie, his communications 
with Kpaip, and the, appearance of 
BohiV incendiary French songs in an 
English paper, at the moment of an at- 
tetidpted insurrection in France, had fix¬ 
ed- the, eye of the polift? ujk>» him. His 
arrest was natural, hut his papers were 
apparently of no importance, and he was 
finally set at liberty without a charge, 
after a childish and harsh detention of 
a fortnight in a French prison. Lord 
Archibald Hamilton was the Alect-o on 
this occasion, and put the trumpet to 
his luckless lips for vengeance and war. 
But his motion had the usual fate of 
his oratory,—it was thrown into easy 
burlesque, and Mr Bowring was left, 
unavenged, to his usual pursuits, and 
the public management of the sub¬ 
scription for the Spanish insurgents. 

The Spanish war was the sole sur¬ 
viving hope of party, and the topic 
was dherished and.amplified with a 
ftnufeiess worthy of the desperate state 
of Opposition. All had hitherto cheat¬ 
ed them; events, rich with the pro¬ 
mise of'public misfortune, bad vanish¬ 
ed from their grasp. A malignant for¬ 
tune had deprived them of the Queen 
at the moment When thdv seemed' to 
* 
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have secured complete and permanent 
possession of that fine source of tu¬ 
mult. The agricultural distresses 
cheernl them for a time, hut it was to 
keep the word of promise only to their 
ear : they no sooner swelled into the 
triumphant speculation of deserted 
provinces, bams iri a general circuit 
of inflammation, atid smoek-frqcied 

legislators re-modeUing the constitu¬ 
tion with the firebrand and- the scythe, 
than prices rose, the sun shone, and 
the rustic became incapable of a gene¬ 
ral change of ministry. A. fate pur¬ 
sued them: it was enough for them 
to set their feet on the. most fetid 
ground of popular mischief, the sod 
I,, came rotten at once, sitok&way, and 
left them to look out for another spot 
for the great radical l&ver, that was to 
shake all established things at a heave. 

The sound of insurrection m Spwn 
came over them while they were in the 
lowest despondency, atid they toutted 
the gale with the uostrilftolongun- 
cheered with revolution. 1 have m a 
former letter detailed the contefo 
ous and total disappointment bf 
position; and the loss of chart. 
branded on the legal coxcomb who, 
had volunteered to lead the forfotn 
hope ; and the wretched artifice to 
conceal defeat by voting agatostfoeir 
own question, and the bn ter dissen¬ 
sions that subsequently revealed ; and 
punished' the intrigue. . ., 

Minor debates filled UP thepenoa. 
Hume talked, of course, his ushal al¬ 
lowance ; but his topics lost their fresh¬ 
ness, his blunders are mere repljtitwns 
fatal to, laughter, and he has settled 
into the insignificance which is the 
natural place of a vulgar and unfur¬ 
nished mind. , 

The Catholic question, brought for¬ 
ward in April, added to the exposure 
of the present weakness and habitual 
“iusittcerity of Whiggism. The ddufie 
on the petition was left to the single 
prowess of Mr Plunkett. Opposition 
crave up th£ topic without th§ decency 
of an excuse, wafoed out of the House, 
and left the advocate to the consolation 
of ha ring made hw annual speech, and 
at length Jearmnjg W value of his 

party. ' One of two ebbclftRoiia trttast 
. be-drawn ftdm this extraordinary de¬ 
sertion, either that the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion lias been from foe twigittnmg a 
mere pretence in ’the mourn w Wing" 
or that, believing it essential* to 
ti c welfare ot the empire, foey nave 
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notwithstanding abandoned it, from 
finding that they could not coinpel it 
to answer foe purposes of their own 
paltry appetite for office. Either con¬ 
clusion leaves them steeped in base¬ 
ness, duplicity, and folly. It must 
now be asked by all men who have 
hitterto looked on this party with a 
favourable eye,—on what subject are 
they in earnest, what great political 
doctrine do they sincerely hold, to 
what line of conduct would they feel 
themselves pledged, in case of their 
being put in possession of the govern¬ 
ment? The true answer is, their whole 
spirit is insincere. If there ever was a 
question to which men were bound, 
those wen were bound to foe Catholic 
question; their speeches, their reviews, 
foeir votes, were full of it for the last 
. ♦.hjr ty years j it went side by side with 
even foe panegyric, of foafiffectwn in 
England, and foe triumphs of her ene¬ 
mies abroad. It was a part ot the 
diving and sentient frame, the blood 
and brain of opposition. At once it 
was perceived that nothing wore was 
to be made of it,' and ftom that mo¬ 
ment it was disowned and dismember¬ 
ed from among foe organs of faction. 
This copsmnmation, while it covers 
fob party with contempt, is fortunate 
fotfoe Roman Catholics. Their claims 
will be a month-piece for paltry per¬ 
sonal objects no more ; they will be 
decided' on by a more honourable 
jndgfoent foan that of faction. In 
foehatids of administration they will 
have their due weight, mid foe llo- 
mnn Catholic may rely on obtaining 
every privilege that is not inconsistent 
with foe general safety of the consti¬ 
tution.' 

A direef step towards giving him 
political power inM been made this Ses¬ 
sion in giving him 3 foe elective fran¬ 
chise. This measure pregnant with 
Weighty consequences, was resisted up¬ 
on principle: by sofoe of the wisest and 

most liberal minds of Parliament. The 
Bishop of St David’s, a man venerable 
by every title of literature, liberality, 
and piety, opposed it strenuously, de¬ 
clared it to be contrary to all sound 
policy, hostile to foe maxims of our 
ancestors, and menacing to foe consti¬ 
tution.' What its result 1 may bd in 
England, must be discovered only by 
experience; but ift Ireland the elective 
franchise was a formidable gift both to 
foe givers and the receivers. By allow¬ 
ing the Catholic peasantry to become 
. • 
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voters, their condition was instantly practised politician, that the prosocu- 
lowered. The eagerness of the landlord tion of the Sheritf might serve, at least 


to have numerous voters, split their 
farms into the smallest portions that 
could Support life. It was enough for 
the landlord that he could go to the 
hustings with a mob of beggars at his 
heels. From this increase of beggary, 
riot followed; until Ireland is at this 
hour the seat of poverty, contagion, 
ignorance, and bloodshed, 

This franchise was fatal to the Irish 
Parliament ; for it rendered the Union 
a matter of storn necessity. Where the 
election was by the head, the Protest¬ 
ant property, intelligence, and allegi¬ 
ance, must nave been overwhelmed by 
the Catholic multitude. The Parlia¬ 
ment must have, long before this, be¬ 
come altogether Romanist; and the 
result must have been a division of the 
empire, or*a furious and doubtful civil 
war. Nothing can be more fantastic 
than to suppose that the power, of vo- 


as well as his own censure by the 
House and the country, to attract po¬ 
pular attention. In the debate on Mr 
Brownlow’s motion of censure, the 
Minister interfered, and recommended 
•that the House should not come to a 
vote," simply that neither party might 
have a triumph.” The suggestion was 
acted upon, and Plunket's conduct was 
left as it was found. 

Parliament grew sick of infpuiiea 
into the squabbles of aldermen and at¬ 
torneys—Irish though they weicj—- 
the. inquiry languished, became pi oflt- 
less, ridiculous, and dropped-—leaving 
the Sheriff to return in triumph to his 
corporation dinners, the Dublin Aider- 
man, King, toAoast of having baffled 
the jHouse, and the Irish Attorney- 
,General to dream over the equal ab¬ 
surdity, of Orangeman* and Catholic, 
the harshness of ex e^cioiiiformatioiis, 


ting for members of Parliament is a and the easy loss of a lawyer's popu- 
natural right. It is totally convention- ,1*1%. 

a]—a British man has as natural right , , ,Some episodes and interludes ligbt- 
ro vote in a corporation or in the Ca- , cased the heavier business of the clo- 
binet, as to vote at thellustings. It is sfog, Session. The King’s most mu- 
a privilege, and, like all privileges, mficentgift of\his late Majesty’s lib- 
must he obtained by some equivalent, rary to the nation, brought up Lord 
Property, apprenticeship) public ho- Bltenborough from his retreat, since 
nours, &c., are its sources ; and for it foe faildre of his furious measure of 
they must be visited This privilege legislatorial foolery,the Marriage Act. 
conceded to the English Romanists may *1*8 Lordship curiously maintained 
be less formidable from their inferior foist the King had no right to give 
rity of number; but a new ftimulant away his own, and that he must keep 
is now given to fnocKdyri^-Mfog j eyes , lua gifts to himself, ou pain of offend- 
of ambitious men win be turned on ing Lord Elicnborough’s opinion of 
this new material of power—demands the Constitution. The House laughed 
inconsistent with foeCopdtutmwill at the discovery, had the courage to 
be made by regubtrcKents of Catholic accept of this obnoxious and uneonsti- 
popularity; and freedom and religion tutional present of books and MSS .; 
may have yet to tremble at the conse- and even went the daring length of 
quence ■ of this hazardous donative*, transferring it to the keeping of the 
The English Cathohcs, scarcely more British Museum. To close this sketch 
three thousand thirty years ago, with the most trivial and the most 
are now upwards of forty thousand ; amusing incident of the year, M r-Can** 
on enormous increase, which betrays ning, in one of die debates on the Ca- 
the vigour of proselytdsm in an unex- thofic question, gave Brougham the 
degree. , Lie ! ^vtyh a directness, promptitude, 

Season died away in an inquiry and effect* unequalled among the cas- 
into theoonduct of the Sheriff of Dub- tigations of the House. It gagged the 
lkb who had been charged with re- unfortunate orator for the night, and 
tumfog a packed jury, on the trial of for the season,* Mr M'Kerril had before 
the Orangemen for a riot at the theatre, silenced him out of doors; he is now 
A key to this singular wad ineffective shut up from the habitual indulgence 
proceeding may be discoverable in the of his tongue withi n, and must henoc- 
disapptobation fixed on*the conduct of forth be as miserable as insolence and 
Mr Plunket. It probablyoccurred to this impotence can make him. 
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A SCOTS MUMMY. 

To Sir Christopher Korih. 


Dear Sia Christy, 

You will remember, that, when you 
ami 1 parted last at Ambrose’s, the 
following dialogue passed between us. 
Perhaps yott may have forgot? but it 
was just at the bead of the narrow en¬ 
try, immediately under the door , of 
that celebrated tavern, that it took 
place? and, at the time when it-be¬ 
gad, we were standing withmr backs 
toward each others in wbSt l would 
have railed, had I heed writing , peer 
try, a moveless attitude: • 

“ Mr Hogg, what is the reason that 
you write to me an seldom ?” 

“ Faith, man, it’^hecause I hae 
naething to write about.” '• ,< 

“ Nothing to write about?' For 
shame! how., can you.say;ooi ; : Have 
you not the boundless pheoomeuaof 
nature constantly before your eye*?” 

‘J O, to be surest 1 hae? but,tne«*--v 
In the meantime l*W*s thi»ldi»g\ta 
myself, what the devil ean thk phe¬ 
nomena of nature be, wheteyouiiotei*. 
rupted ine with, 1 *? "None of wtag.mdF. 
then’s, shepherd. A roan whohas such 
an eye as you hays, for discerning :fht 
goings on of the mighty elements, can 
never want the ehotceoT a thousand 
subjects whereon to exercise his <pen. 
You have the night, with her wniwuh- 
bered stars, that seem to rowl-thiieugh 
spaces incomprehensible? the: day, 
dawn, and the sunshine; thedazaSng 
splendours of noon, and the Sombre- 
hues that pervade the mountains, un¬ 
der the congregated masses of im¬ 
pending vapours.” 

“ Gude sauf us, Christy’s mair nor 
half seas ower}” thinks I ? “ but I- 
maunna pretend no to understand him, 
for fear he get intil a rage.~Ayy ye’re 
-r.o tar wrong/ man,” I says ? f f there 
are some gayen good things to be seen 
atween the heaven an’ yirth some¬ 
times. Wed, gude night, orjathet 
gude moraine, honest Sit'Christy! 
I’ll try to pick you up something o' 
yon sort.” 

f ’ By all means, Hogg. I insist on 
it. Hou»(-thing of the phenoraen%of 
nature, I beseech yon. You should 
look less at lambs and rams, and hc- 
goats, Hogg, and more at ,tlie«grand 
phenomena of nature, Yqu. should 
drink less out of the toddy-jug, #hep- 
herd, and more at the perennial spring. 


However, we'll say no more about 
that, as matters stand, to-ltight; only 
hand me something of the phenomena 
of nature.” , 

I came home hero, and looked about 
me soon and late with a watchful eye, 
ami certainly sow many bright and 
faeautifUl appearances on the face of 
the shy, and in the ever-varying hues 
of' the mountains; still 1 had wit¬ 
nessed all these before ? so had every 
did'shepherd in these glens?'and I 
could not persuade myself that any of 
time was the . particular thing, a de¬ 
scription of which you wanted ; be¬ 
cause they were, in fact, no phenome¬ 
nons, if ; I Understand that French 
wonJrproporly,nof ever Wfere viewed 
as such by any of our country people. 
But at length the curiosity of two 
young shepherds, neighbours of my 
own? furnished me with a subject that 
hit toy fancy to a hair; and the mo- 
mint that l first heard the relation, i 
said to myself,; .<*f This is the very 
thing. for old Christy." But thereby 
hangs a tale, which is simply and li- 
tet|«y as' follow 

top of a wild height, called 
Cowan&croft, where the lands of three 
proprietors meet atone point, there 
nas''T&ew^--feii ,?: hanfe and many years, 
rim gm^a -bf a suictue, marked out by 
a sto&wmmdingat the head, and an- 
ether at the feet Often have 1 stood 
miising oYerit myself, when a shej*- 
h«rd on one of the farms bf which it 
formed thenxtrane bawmlary y and 
thinking what could induce a young 
man, who had scarcely reached die 
prime of 11% to hrovehis Maher, and 
rush into hsk presence by an act of his 
own erring hand, and one so unnatu¬ 
ral and preposterous; but it never 
once occurred tome as an object of 
curiosity? to dig up the mouldering 
bones of the culprit, which 1 consider¬ 
ed as the roost wotting Mall objects. 
The thing was? however, done; last 
month, and a discovery madeof one 
of the greatest natural phenomenons, 
that 1 ever heard of iathis country. 

The little traditionary history that 
remains of this unfortunate youth, is 
altogether a mbgu&rone. lie was not 
a native of the place, nor > would ho 
ever tell from what place he came, but 
he was remarkablefor a deep, thought- 
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ful, and sullen disposition. There was 
nothing against his character that any- 
hotly knew of, and he had been a con¬ 
siderable time in the place. The last 
service lie was in was with a Mr An¬ 
derson ofElirieve, who died about 100 
y ears ago, and who had hired him du¬ 
ring the summer to herd a stock of 
young caftle in JBltrieve Hope. It hap¬ 
pened one, day in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, that James Anderson, his mas¬ 
ter's son, a boy then about ten years of 
age, went with this young man to the 
Hope one day> to divert himself. The 
herd had his dinner along with him ; 
and, about one o'clock, when the boy 
proposed going home, t^e former 
pressed him very hard to stay and take 
a share of his dinner; but the boy re* 
fused, for fear bis parents might he 
alarmed about him, and said he would 
go home; "on which the herd said to 
him, “ Then if ye winna stay wi f me, 
James, ye may depend on'tTU cut my 
throat afore ye come backlagain." 

1 have heard it likewise reported, 
but only by one person, that there had 
been some things stolen onto of his 
master’s house a good while before, 
ami that the boy bad discovered a sil¬ 
ver knife and fork, that was A part of 
the stolen pronerty, in the herd s pos¬ 
session that dly, and that it was this 
discovery that drove him* to despair. 
The boy did not return to the Hope 
that afternoon ; and, before evening, 
a man coining in at the pass called the 
Hart Loup, with a drove of kmbs, on 
the way for Edinburgh perceived 
something like a man standing in a 
strange frightftil position at die side of 
one of Eldinhope hay-ricks. Tbedri- 
ver’s attention was riveted on this 
strange, uncouth figure; and as the 
drove-road passed at no great distance 
from the spot, he -drat called, bat re¬ 
ceiving no answer, he went up to the 

r i and behold h was the above-men- 
ed young man, who had hung 
himself in the hay rope that was tying 
down the tit*. This Was accounted a 
great wonder, and every one add, if 
the deed had not assisted him, it was 
impossible the thing could have been 
done, for in general these ropra are so 
brittle, being made of green hay, that 
they will scarcely bear to be bound 
over the rick. And the more to horrify 
the good people of the neighbourhood, 
the driver said, that itien he first came 
in view, he could almost give his oath 
that he saw two people engaged busily 

A * 


abojfft the hay-rick, gofog round it and 
round it, and ho thought they were 
dressing it. If this asseveration ap¬ 
proximated at all to truth, it makes 
thiB evident at least, that the unfortu¬ 
nate young man had hanged himself 
after the man with the lambB came‘in 
view. He was, however, quite dead 
when he cut him down. He had fas¬ 
tened two of the old hay ropes at the 
bottom of the rick on one side, .(indeed 
they are all fastened so when first laid 
on,) so that he had nothing to do but 
to loosen two of the ends on the otfifer 
, side; and these he tied in a knot round 
his neck, and men, slackening his 
knees, and letting himself lean down 
gradually till the hay rope bore all his 
weight, ne contrived to put an end to 
his existence in that way. Now tljp 
feet is, that if you try all the ropes that 
are thrown over all the outfield hay 
rides in Scotland, there is not one 
among a thousand of diem will hang 
a Colley dog—so that the manner of 
this wretch's death was rather a sin¬ 
gular circumstance. 

Early next morning Mr Anderson's 
servants went reluctantly away, and, 
taking an old blanket with them for a 
winding-sheet, theyrolled up the body 
of the deceased, first in his own plaid, 
letting the hay-rope stiUliemain about 
Iris node, andtbou tolling the old blank¬ 
et over all, they bore me loathed re¬ 
mains away the distance of three miles 
eft so on spokes, to the top of Cowan’s 
Croft, at the very point where the 
Bufce Of Bucdeuch’a land, the laird of 
Druradxier’s, and Lord Napier’s meet,* 
and there they buried him, with all 
that he had on him and about him, 
diver knife and fork and all together. 
Thus far went tradition, ■ and no one 
ever disputed one jot of the disgusting 
oral tale. 

A nephew of that Mr Anderson’s, 
who was with the hapless youth -that- 
day he died, says, that, as far as he can 
gather from the relations of friends 
that hg remembers, and of that same 
unde in particular, it is one hundred 
and five years next month, (that is, 
September 1833,) since that event hap¬ 
pened ; and X^hinkdt likely that this 
gentleman's information is correct. 
But suhdry other people, much older 
than he whom I haVe consulted, pre¬ 
tend that it is six or seven years more. 
They say they have heard that Mr 
James Anderson' was then a boy ten 
years bf age i that he lived to an old 
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age, upwards if four score, ancftt is 
two-and-forty years since he died. 
Whichever way it may be, it was 
about that period some way, of that 
there is no doubt. Weil, you will be 
saying, that, excepting the small orna¬ 
mental part of the devil and the hay- 
rope, there is nothing at all of what 
you wanted in this ugly traditional 
tale. Stop a wee hit, my dear Sir 
Christy., Dinna just cut afore the 
point. Ye ken auld fools an' young 
bairns shouldna see things that are 
htlf done. Stop just a wee bit, ye 
auld crusty, crippled, crabbit, editor 
body, an' I'll let ye see that the grand 
phenomena oj Nature’* ff to come to 
yet. ' , , . 

It so happened,:<8it, that two young 
men, William Shhil fiul W. Sword, 
fee out on an adjoining height, this 
summer, casting peats, and it came 
into their heads to open that grave in 
the wilderness, and see if there Were 
any of the bones of the auicide of 
former ages and centuries retraining. 
They did so, but opened only about 
one half of the grave, beginning at the 
head and about the middle at tire same 
rime. It was' not long till they came 
upon the old blanket,—I think they 
said, not much more than a foot front 
the surface. #’hey tore that open, and, 
there was the hay-rope lying stretched 
down alongst his breast so fresh, that 
they saw at first sight it was made of 
risp, a sort of long sword-gra^ that 

S ows about marshes and the rides of" 
tees-. One of the young men seised 
the rope, and pulled by it, but the old 
enchantment of the devil remained, 
It would not break, and so he pulled 
and pulled at it till behold the body 
came up into a sitting posture, with a 
broad luue bonnet on its head, and its 
plaid around it, aa fresh as that day it 
was laid in. I never heard of a pre¬ 
servation so wonderful, if It be true as 
was related to me, for still I have not 
had the curiosity to go and view the 
body myself. .The features werq all so 
plain, that ah acquaintance igJght easi¬ 
ly have known him. One of the lads 
gripped the face of the corpse with his 
finger and thumb,: and $be cheeks felt 


quite soft and Seshv, but the dhngjjtes 
remained, and diu not spring out 
again. He bad fine yellow hair about 
nine inches long, but not a halt of it 
could they pull out, till titey cut part 
Of it off with 4 knife. They risp cgt 
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off some portions of his clothe, which 
were all quite fresh, and distributed 
them amongtheir acquaintances, send¬ 
ing a portion to roe among tberest, to 
keep Us natural curiosities. Several 
gentlemen haveih a manigr forced me 
to give them fragments of these en¬ 
chanted garments; I have, however, 
retained a small portion for you, which 
1 send along with this, being apiece 
of his plaid, and another of his waist¬ 
coat breast, which you will see are still 
as fresh as that day they were laid in 
ihe grave. His broad blue bonnet was 
sent to Edinburgh several weeks ago, 
to the great regret of some gentlemen 
connected .with the land, wno wished 
to have it for a keepsake. For my 
part, fond aa I am of blue bonnets, 
and broad ones in particular, I declare 
I durst hot have Worn tbat one. There 
was nothing of the stiver'knife ami 
fork discovered, that I heard of, nor 
Was it veify likely it <should; but it 
would appear he had been very near 
run of cam, which, I dare say, had 
been the cause of his utter despair, for, 
on searching his pockets, nothing was 
found but three old Scots halfpennies. 
These young men meeting with an¬ 
other shepherd afterwards, bis curi¬ 
osity Was so much excited, that they 
went and digged up tfife curious re¬ 
mains a second time, which was a pity, 
as it is,likely that by these exposures 
to the air, ahd from the Impossibility 
of burying it up again so closely as it 
was before, the flesh will now fall to 
dust' • 

These are all tire particulars that 
I remember relating to this cari¬ 
ous discovery; and I am sure you will 
confess that « very valuable receipt 
may he drawn from it for thepreser- 
wrtron of dead bodies. If you should 
think of' frying the 11 experiment on 
yourself, you have nothing more to 
do than hauayotirarif itia 


which, by tfie by; ft % be made 
risp, and leave oWtew that you are to 
be buried in a wild hripi, and I Wilt 
venture to ptedtet,;that though you 
repose theta Sm m inmate iff 
your mossy cell, of the cloud; and the 
storm, you shall set up your head it 
the last day as freshes a moar-cock. 
I remain, my wprthy fricnd, yours 

very truly, ^ 

• ;*• Jjtijatt 

, AUrievt 1 j 1^ ' 7 f ' 
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The dramatic Delude? of this metro¬ 
polis of the civilized world now consist 
m two dimmutive theatres, and,with¬ 
in their waul in two diminutive pieces. 
The Hay-Market Theatre is busied 
with a translation from the French by 
Kenny, under the touching appellative 
of “ sweethearts and Wives > and the 
English Opera-Home rests its popu¬ 
larity upon Frankenstein, a dull adapt¬ 
ation from a mad romance- But “both 
have been too minutely described in 
the papers of the day to be worth much 
further dissertation., u Sweethearts 
and Wives" is easy foollery, chiefly laid 
upon Liston, who is fooled ** to the 
top of his bent." An old Admiral— 
that favourite mobster of the stage, full 
of good humour and gout, courtship 
and cudgelling, exploding perpetual 
professional jokes, and ,other damna¬ 
ble iteration'—figures, in the shape of 
Terry, through the principal scenes. 
Love is the business of aft, and the 


tacle of four Marriages /—matter of 
melancholy enough to have furnished 
out the deepest sorrows of Melpomene. 
But the stage bus long ceased to be the 
mirror of read life; and the wedded 
quartette actually go off ip smiles and 
song. There is some lively dialogue, 
and some pretty music, in this piece. 
Miss Chester, theheroine, displays her 
captivations with more than thf, cus¬ 
tomary peril of the stage. A femadewf 
the auspicious name m^Love hears the 
second honours of’beauty, flirtation 
and matrimony. The tnen are all as¬ 
siduous, amiable, tempting, and being 
tempted. The women are all resolute 
on settling themselves for, life. The 
Admiral alone survives unfettered, and 
he scarcely consoles himself with,, the 
strange felicity of nursing ah die chil¬ 
dren. But the play is, m the whole, 
amusing, and should WMJenny's en- 
coura*gement to bmst to die Hay-Mar¬ 
ket for pie next seasep, and during all 
seasons t^ come. His MS. is said to 
have lain two years at Drury-Lane, 
and to have. Men finally returned, as 
unsuitable to the 'purposes of the 
theatre. In spite of. prediction it has 
triumphed, and will be played till the 
fatal night that doses, the portals of 
the Hay-Market. The coming season 
at Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
approaches with haughty anticipations 
on both sides.—Djgplacements, re¬ 


placements, new gilding, new salaries, 
new actors, new fooleries. Drury- 
Lane, by diminishing the area of its 
awkward and comfortless house, and 
by substituting cleanliness for squalid¬ 
ness, good actors for had, and yhak- 
speare for exhausted comedies and 
ribald farces, gathered the great thea¬ 
trical crop of the year. Covent ^Garden 
is now condescending to follow, yvliere 
she once led, and is‘ said to have com¬ 
menced the work 1 of building and 
bronzing with a desperate courage; to 
be varnishing at this hour with a re¬ 
solution not to be overcome, and a so¬ 
lemn pledge to wear out her last brush, 
rather than be again! Out-painted by 
mortal manager. Miss Stephens and 
Liston' remain to Drury-Lane out of 
the spoils Of its rival; but Young has 
been* recovered—a great prim. Rey¬ 
nolds holds the truncheon to which 
poets and scene-shifters how with ha¬ 
bitual reverence at Drurv-Lane. Sin¬ 
clair comes to counterbalance this de¬ 
fection, and comes loaded with laurels 
and scudi, from potentates and pleni¬ 
potentiaries innumerable. No slight 
expectations are formed of hit, success 
here. Hi has been bow four years in 
Italy- He left England with a fine 
natural voifce, hut with little science. 
He hap since sting upon every prinei- 



repel improvement under such advan¬ 
tages. He ought to be by this time 
master of liis art, and if he be, he will 
have no rival to compete the honours 
of English popularity. 

Frankenstein, a mclo-drama adapt¬ 
ed from a mad 1 romance, occupies the 
English Opera-house. The romance 
bears the name of Shelly’s wife, but 
was probably in a great degree written, 
by Shelly's pen. A singular andThm * 
happy turn of mind urged him to ex¬ 
travagance in his life, and in his au- 
thorsfilpf and, the tiovcl of Franken¬ 
stein is ndVnfaithful picture of a mind 
which seems to have been perpetually 
vibrating on t|ie edge of a melancholy 
insanity. ; 

The mclo-drama is a melange of the 
common miracles of the carpenter and 
the segne-painter; the newly-created 
mttn »„a monster, and. the heroes and 
heroines not unfit companions for his 
wfldrtbss, in probability and outrage. 
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Mr Irving .' 


Thh popular show of the day is the 
preacher of the Caledonian Chapel, in 
Hatton Garden. This obscure spot is 
now crowded by all the sight-hunters 
of London, men of fashion, and blue- 
stockings, the peerage, amljthe cabi¬ 
net ; scholars and scribblers, all who 
have eyes, to see, and ears,to be capti¬ 
vated, crowd to the dingy walls of $iis 
ancient receptacle ■ of cobwebs and 
v crabbfcd Theology. The difference of 
opinions is of course as various as the 
multitude. Some have .settled that he 
is an original luminary, others that 
he shines by reflection ofClwkmrs, and, 
• the popular preachers of the north; 
some that he is a model of persuasive¬ 
ness, simplicity, and sincerity, others 
that he js a mere CharMap, who pur¬ 
chases notoriety by the exhibition of 
matters pltohibitedf to iherggular puj- 

S it, ami furnishes gossip to the au- 
ience by rambling allusions "to the 
poets, artiste, and jwblicjnen of the 
a^y; that he shuns the appropriate 
topics of the pulpit j! that he Substi¬ 
tutes pompous verbiage for rational 
discourse, and is at, once extraragaht 
jin4 common-place, rude and affected, 
tatrie in doctrine, and theatrical in lan¬ 
guage, gesture, and delivery. Chi both 
sides there is exaggeration, and the 
tnllh will probably turn out do he, 
that Irving us a man of some abilities, 
who, in the habitual preseoceof that 
clever and singular man Chalmers, has 
acquired the exterior of energy; that 
imitation compensates in London the 
inferiority which was' obvioua in the 
immediate sight of his master, and 
that, encouraged by the praise of his 
Own flock, new as they were to any¬ 
thing like pulpit vigour, he has been 
urged to try extravagance in a broader 
scale, anil strut his hour in the pa- 
Twde-of inflated and miscellaneous 
composition. His primed Sermons are 
’certainly unfortunate testimonials to 
hfs powers. The preface, in which he 
declares that his Works disown the 
aistomary’ title of “ Sermons,” be¬ 
cause Sermons is « customary title for 
dullness; yrith which* of course, no 
Than can presume to Charge any work 
of Mr Irving ; Is only an evidence of 
sehdolboy conceit. His further decla¬ 
ration that the slackness of i’hAistian 
practice is to beJald to tbeebarge of 
the cleigy, whom he therefore thinks 


it proper, on his part, to stir up to their 
neglected duty; is another instance of 
the childish vanity that so little be¬ 
comes a man, and, of all men, a teach¬ 
er of humility. The composition of 
these " Orations," is by no means cal¬ 
culated to relieve the writer from the 
imputation excited by hia preface ; 
with some passages of considerable 

E ower, they mingle a vast quantity of 
eavy, tumid, and tasteless writing. 
With some views of general life sufj- 
ficiently keen, me huddled clumsy 
and unreal sketches of .fashionable 
^manners. His -rambling dissertat ions 
fl|*n the more graceful branches of taste 
add literature, are worthy only of the 
denizen of a remote manufacturing 
town £ he talks of poete, artists, and 
statesmen, but he talks of them as if 
he hadi. never read anything hut the 
S^inburgh Review. * 

. A more unfortunate distinction of 
those CL Orations” ia, that they are 
almost totally divested of doctuim:. 
Cohbetf# Sermons are a code of Theo¬ 
logy compared to them. A Bonze or 
a Mufti might preach them without 
offence.to Foh orMahomet. This may 
ahawrer the purposes of popularity 
amph£ the gre^t, but tibis ought to be 
amended, even at the hazard of wri¬ 
ting" $e^tqhs." The Cardinal who 
would hot read higBible through fear 
that it might spoil his style, could 
scarcely have expected to And an imi¬ 
tator; Put if Mr Irving would do 
his duty, he itntist overstep this deli¬ 
cacy, and talk downright Christianity 
at all hazards. I have no doubt of 
his inclination., ftp. is a man of some 
ability. ’Hie winter, fertile in newer 
topics, wflllead away Ins superfluous 
congregatidtij the newspapers, oecu- 
pied about other things, will look up¬ 
on him ho linger as a kindred resource 
with a Tauragfoh riot, ’a coroner's 
inquest, or a trial for arson \ their co¬ 
lumns will jbefilled, and he wifi huve 
time to recover hi$ edfom^e, and 
descend to the '1ml Of Ibis sjicries. 
Then will be the periqd tp open the 
volume, which lias hitherto been so 
heavily eclipsed under pamphlets and 
magazines, and then along he will 
begin to enter on the only course in 
which he can ! deserve permanent 
praise. 
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Parisian Sketcuks.— No. I. 

, Six months before and six months after October, JB14. 

“ Oo ne peut jamais contcnter tout le raoude, et son pare.” 

La Fontaine, 


The year 18 U was made memora¬ 
ble by tbe battle of Leipsie, the actual 
deathblow of the “ Napoleon dynasty.” 
The day that saw the Frcuch army 
driven from that field, saw the setting 
of the imperial sun. Other battles 
followed, bloody and disastrous, but 
they were the blows given to a cham¬ 
pion already on the ground. From the 
Kith of October, Napoleon contem¬ 
plated resignation, and all France was 
prepared for the inroad and final vic-k 
tory of the enemy. I had a habit o$ 
l»ssing the autumn in the country. 
In 181 my visit was to the Cha¬ 
teau de Bejjrivo, of which the recent' 
proprietor, although grown wealthy,, 
lias not grown into forgetfulness of an 
old friend. At‘that time he had as¬ 
sembled around him a number of his 
relatives, who were all in the greatest 
consternation on account of the times. 
Crossed in their interests, wounded in 
their feelings, all these different person¬ 
ages cast forth fire and flame against 
the Head of the Government, blaming 
all his operations, recalling with bit¬ 
terness the various misfortuneshis am¬ 
bition had drawn down on France, 
and praying that Heaven would at last 
occupy itself with die afiairs of this 
earth that it appeared so long to have 
abandoned. 

Among the most exasperated, was a 
Mousieur Segri, from whom the for¬ 
mation of the guard of honour had 
carried off the last of his sons. Fa¬ 
ther of four children, he had seen them 
successively depart for the anpy, 
whence they never returned, lue 
cue fell a lieutenant in .Egypt; the 
second, a captain in Spain, and the 
third, Chef de Bataillon, in the prisons 
of Ralonga.—!Nothing cbuld exceed 
the grief of this unfortunate father, 
who had now, as he said himself, bade 
a last farewell to his last son, %nd we 
had all |he pains in the world to try 
and diminish his regrets a little, by 
endeavouring to instil into him hopes 
which we had not ourselves. Less af¬ 
flicted tbaft Monsieur de Segri, but 
loudly joining him iit infective against 
the system ol‘ aggrandisement adopted 
by the Emperor, Madame de Gerroan- 
ey—his cousin, looked with terror to 
Vot.. XTV. • 


the moment of establishing her niece. 
None of the parties which presented 
themselves, might satisfy the anxious 
tenderness of this good aunt. She 
feared equally the chances of war and 
commerce. She could no more deter¬ 
mine to select for her nephew—gn of¬ 
ficer who might get gloriously killed 
in the second month of his nuptials— 
than a merchant, who might become 
bankrupt in the first year of Ids mar- 
, riage. " From the rapidity with which 
they carry off our young men, there 
will remain no husbands tor our young 
women,” repeated Madame de Gcr- 
tnancy, with an air of melancholy, 
which frequently madeher niece blush, 
and her auditors smile. 

A fat man who amused his leisure 
by a little stock-jobbing—Monsieur 
Clement, cousin to the owner of Bel¬ 
li ve, never ceased deploring the stag¬ 
nation of trade, and complaining of the 
few opportunitiesof improving capital. 
The war had paralysed all his specu¬ 
lations; and he declaimed, against the 
war with an indignation winch an¬ 
nounced a great love of peace. 

Every evening the company assem¬ 
bled in the large saloon, where each 
threw into the common stock the 
slight contingent of news he had care¬ 
fully collected during the day; and 
it may he easily supposed, that it was 
not generally of a nature to diminish 
their discontent, or ameliorate the ha¬ 
tred they bore in secret to the Emperor. 
It was with him, as with those tyrants 
of the drama, who frighten every one 
by their entrance—are abused aside, 
aud menaced as soon as they disap¬ 
pear. One person alone courageously, 
look the part of the government-it 
was the owner of the Chateau, whose 
nephe^ had just been made general of 
division.-^According to Monsieur Du- 
perre, necessity justified all the ope¬ 
rations of the Emperor. He called the 
occupation of jSpam a grand political 
me%sure; the campaign of Russia, a 
hardy conception; and the return from 
Moscow, a skilful retreat. Certainly 
his opinions appeared to me to be 
rather singular, but who dare tell 
him sq? Indeed, so enthusiastic was his 
admiration, that it was impossible to 

* Ci n 
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offer the slightest check to it — the merit; he granted the cross of honour 
man being, as one might say, evidently to pay son, who, however, could not 
destined to die in his original sin. endure him. Natural enough, he had 
Such were the various dispositions imbibed the sentiments of his father ; 
at the Chateau when I quitted it for and as to me, I have never had reason 
Faria The public events which, soon to thank him. He sent me the order 
afterwards succeeded each other with of lie-union, I confess ; but he was 


such extraordinary rapidity , produced, 
in less than a year, changes unexam¬ 
pled in the annals of the world. A 
Bourbon returned, after an interval of 
20 year?, to resume that .crown so 
„long worn by his ancestors. Peace, so 
often repulsed from the bosom of Eu¬ 
rope, hastened to seat herself with him 
on the throne of France^ and the so¬ 
vereigns of a world united together 
to put a term to the differences of 
princes, the agitations of their people, 
and the mourning of nations. 

It was with no slight pleasure, that 
I once more hailed the return of that 
period in winch I had been accustom¬ 
ed to undertake'my pilgrimage, and 
I promised myself this year to console 
my poor friend Duperre, even though 
1 should rejoice with hie friends. 

On the first of September, then, I 
set offfodr Bebive. 

As soon $a.M onsieur Duperrecaugh t 
a glimpse of me, he hastened to me, 
and, with a countenance’full of joy, 
seized me by the arm, and begged mo 
to take a turn with him in the garden, 
before I made my appearance in die 
Chateau. Surprised to find him so 
gay, when 1 feared to see him so sad, 
I could but think that my friend had 
perhaps received some disagreeable 
news from the Sovereign of the Isle of 
Elba, i. e. disagreeable for,France. 
" Well," said I, hesitatingly, “ your 
Kerohasjustified your admiration. Na¬ 
poleon”—“ Don’t mentiondus name,” 

. replied he, hastily; " he is a tyrant, 
whom I always abhorred.”—" But I 
thought I haa heard you admire”— 
< *-Wisaudacity.”—"You considered 
jus successes”—" As so many crimes." 
Ip***' m elevation”—." As a punish¬ 
ment from Heaven.”—" Naj^ kpt, my 
dear Duperre, I assure you, that in 
the September of last year, you paint¬ 
ed the affair ol Spam’—" As a per¬ 
fidy.”—" The war of the North”— 
"Asan extravagance.”—" The retreat 
from Moscow”—" As the first chas¬ 
tisement of the grand criminal. It is 
not that, an fowl, I have not hare and 
there rec ogniz ed some peculiar quali¬ 
ties In ; he had a oertain 

tact in discovering and recomposing 


forced to that bp the public voice: 
and, besides, it was more for bis own 
credit than mine. He conducted liim- 
srif shamefully towards ray nephew— 
Would you believe it, that, by abdi¬ 
cating, he deprived him of half of all 
that he bad bestowed on him. I ne¬ 
ver could have spoken favourably of 
such a man to you. I may have been 
careful in my expressions, because, 
gander him, the nets of the police ex¬ 
pended far and near, but, in reality, 
no one thought worse of him than I 
did.”—" What a pity, that one can¬ 
not read an fmd ms occurs l ”—" Yes, 
doubtless—but enough of this at pre¬ 
sent. I am charmed {o see you again 
—I want you to preach peace in my 
family—which is far from sharing my 
principles.”—" How!”—" True, your 
old mends are all here; but, will 
you believe it, my dear friend, they 
actually regret his reign”—" Impossi¬ 
ble*”—“ The human heart is full of 
such contradictions. M. de Segri has 
received a letter from, his son, who is 
not put on half pay, aid will he here 
immediately—he is quite in despair 
about it.”—" In despair at seeing his 
son! he who suffered such grief at his 
departure?”—" My cousin, who sigh¬ 
ed so for peace, is au desesmir that the 
war is over."—" You jest.*Madam 
de Gemancy regrets the days when 
rile might nave married her niece 
to an officer, who would probably have 
left her a widow before she was a mo¬ 
ther—these people distract me.” As 
he thus spoke, M. Duperre led me 
towards the Chateau. At the moment 
of our entrance, M» de Segri still held 
his sou’s letter in his hand—I felicita¬ 
ted him on his return—" No, sir,” 
replied he,—" on the contrary, eon- 
dole with me. I no longer know what 
to do with this youth— thereis his pro¬ 
fession gone.” " But waait no^gaiust 
both your and his own inclination, that 
he was obliged to enter it ?"—" Cer¬ 
tainly'; but when the thing was done, 
it was done, and I hoped that through 
my friends ahd Tub own merits, he 
might have made his way as well as 
another: did not one of his brothers 
die Chef de Batailion " The very 
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reason to rejoice that he h&s escaped 
a similar misfortune.”*—-" Ay, say as 
you will, but shew me the man who 
is sorry to see a general officer among 
his family.” 

" Very true," exclaimed Adame 
tie Germancy, hastily ; " and mere is 
my niece deprived of any such hap¬ 
piness/ 'Formerly we might look to 
marry generals, colonels, counsellors of 
state, and, above all, auditors. I don’t 
say that happiness is always the 
wedding gift on these occasions, but 
the title, the iSank, flatter us, and 
this is a gratification such as we wo¬ 
men do not disdain. “ 

" Besides, even though one did begin 
by marrying only a captain, there wap; 
no telling but that from widowhood to 
widowhood we might at last arrive ftt 
a general of division. These changes 
undoubtedly had their advantages ; 
at present, one must pass life with the 
first spouse.-—Ah!" said madam, with 
a sigh, “ the career of ambition is for 
ever closed to women.*' '' 

It was in vain that in her system of 
elevation, her ladies could be promo¬ 
ted only at the expense of that hus¬ 
bands- She persisted not the less hr 
considering the thing as Very natural, 
and deploring the dixagrtmms ofa 
century, where a wife might die with¬ 
out ever haviti| been a widow. ‘ Her 
niece did not seem to me to be of iter 
opinion. I thought I overheard her 
murmur—"Atleast, I may now choose, 
which is always a great pleasure to a 
female." 

“ Yet, what signify honours, in com¬ 
parison with fortune?” said M, Cle¬ 
ment, rising from his arm-chair, “ Tin¬ 
der the seventeen or eighteen govern¬ 
ments we have had hare, I have made 
and unmade mine fiveor six times, with 
a facility I shall never again experience. 
Great misfortunes lead to great sacrifi¬ 
ces. The land-owners, the merchants, 
have recourse to us in speculations 
which often swallow up their property, 
but bring ns from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. Alas! this is now ovd, the 
beaten path is open to all; and, turn 
ever so little out of it, law Btares you 
in the face. No, commerce is no long¬ 


er the road to riches—there is nothing 
to he gained now." 

“ All true, master,” said M. Du- 

E efre’s gardener, twisting his hat in 
is fingers as he entered to ask for 
orders-—" there is nothing to he gain¬ 
ed noiv in truth—and we poor folks 
are going to ruin as fast as we can.” 
“ To ruin!” exclaimed M. De Segri, 
with vivacity.—" Just so, in truth, 
my good master—this abolition of the 
conscription has knocked me up.”— 
“ What, Jacques! this that constitutes- 
the happiness of ten^ millions of fa- 
milies*’—" Makes die misfortune of 
mine."—" Explain yourself.”—“ You 
know, monsieur, that I had the good 
luck to sell my eldest hoy for two 
thousand crowns to the son of mon¬ 
sieur the mayor; and I may honestly 
toy, it was going tor nothing, for he 
■was a proud fine youth. I gave the 
second to monsieur your nephew, for 
a dozen ■ sacs of a thousand francs— 
cheap enough—but then he was a 
neighbour. Wed, just at the moment 
that the last sac began to grow light, 
and that I had still three comely lads, 
well fed, and well taught, that I had 
brought ap with 'all the care in the 
world, away goes the conscription—I 
have xay trouble for ray pains—and 
three great hoys on my hands to pro¬ 
vide rer. Boya; that, under the Em¬ 
peror, would nave brought me at least 
■ 15,000 francs a-piece. Now this is 
What I call a hard case, my good 
monsieur.” 

The observations of Jacques made 
on all present a more sudden and pro¬ 
found impression, than could all my 
arguments; each mentally blushed at 
having regretted a government, under 
which demoralization had reached the 
point of a father's rearing his sons for 
sale. 

The young De Segri, who arrived 
next day, was received with -open 
arms—and Madame de Germancy pro¬ 
mised her niece that she should choose 
her «utn husband; which choice I 
could discover, from certain glances 
between the fair Eliza and the ani¬ 
mated young lieutenant, was already 
decided. 
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A Bait at the Opera-House. 

‘ Chacun le decric—chacun y va.”, 


I had passed die evening with a rich 
literary amateur, who had assembled 
round him a crowd of persons, under 
the pretext of a party of pleasure, and 
who had occupied' the entire time in 
the reading of a five-act tragedy of his 
own, with which he had been threat¬ 
ening the managers of the Francais 
these last seven vears. The reading 
of die work, and the pompous eulogies 
lavished on it, over an immense bowl 
of the most delicious punch, prodigally 
dispensed round by the young wife of 
our tragic author, had contributed to 
heighten the gaiety of my humour. 
Fearing to dull it, I stole off at the 
moment that the author's gratified va¬ 
nity was attempting to waive the praises 
he was so sure of having merited, and 
modestly soliciting useless criticisms 
and superfluous advice. Some lamps, 
laced at the corner of the Rue Neuvc 
es Petits-Champa, and the long pile 
of carriages which embarrassed the 
Rue de Richelieu, informed me that 
there was a hall at the Opera-house. 
They are singular enough^tnose Opera 
balls. This impost levied on slumber 
is but seldom worth the repose it de¬ 
prives us of. Few are amused there— 

* numbers are annoyed there ; and yet 
everybody goes there. Like the rest, 

I must pay my tribute to custom; and, 
stimulated by the desire of observing 
en philosophe the Various amusements 
to be enjoyed in it, I crossed the thresh¬ 
old of this Temple of Arts—where they 
dance now, as they sung formerly. On 
entering the vestibule, I saw a young 
man, whom 1 immediately recognized 
as one of die company at the reading 
party. Probably he had not noticed 
me, out I had remarked him from the 
drctcmstance of a long whispering con¬ 
versation with the mistress of the man¬ 
sion, in the very deepest part of the 
tragedy, when the husband s cf et> were 
fixed on the. booh, and from his ha¬ 
ving adroitly slipped away before the 
wearisome conclusion. » 

He was now precipitately moving 
backwards and forwards, drawing out 
his watch at each instant, and at in¬ 
tervals slightly striking hjs foot against 
the ground, as ope impatient ofVait- 
ing. At the arrival of every carriage, 
lie softly Approached the door, glahcdd 
anxiously at the people who descended 


from it, followed with his eyes each 
whitipdoUiino that appeared, and, af¬ 
ter two or three useless turns, sorrow¬ 
fully resumed his post. This little ma¬ 
nege had continuer! somewhere near a 
quarter of an hour, when i observed 
two masks enter; one of which, after 
looking at me for an instant, took flight 
with the terror of one fearing to he re¬ 
cognized ; while the other, placing a 
finger on her lips, and leaning towards 
the ear of the young man, drew him 
away to the opposite side, while invi¬ 
ting him to silence and discretion. The 
little mask who had bo rapidly flown 
off, appeared to mo to be charming. 
The figure, the gracefulness, a slight 
motion of the head which was familiar 
to her, induced me to believe that l re¬ 
cognized the pretty whisperer of the 
evening—the youthful wife of the el¬ 
derly tragic poet. There was but one 
tiling to destroy this idea—that they 
had spoken of thesdfopera bails in the 
earlier part of the night, and that Ma¬ 
dame de G—had been loudest in her 
disapprobation of them. Indeed, to 
take her word for it, nothing less than 
an assignation could induce any wu- 
mani of a certain rank, to visit shell a 
scene; and' she had given up an ac¬ 
quaintance for vaunting that she never 
missed one of them. 

After so decided a declaration, so 
severe ah opinion, it was impossible to 

imagine that Madame de G-would 

darfe the dangers of a Bat d’Opera — 
particularly in the moment of triumph 
for her husband’s success. Occupied 
with this little adventure, I slowly 
mounted the stairs. The ball was but 
commencing. 

In the anti-room, several masks, 
tranquilly seated before the two fire¬ 
places, whispered to each other; point¬ 
ing out mysteriously some personages, 
who, already yawnmgwidely, promi¬ 
sed themselves a gay night. The Satie 
was almost a desertt The orchestra, 
placed at the extremity of the stage, 
was occupied by a band Of old musi¬ 
cians, disguised as Spanish gallants. 
11118 masquerade struck rpe as the 
most diverting of jhe whole. By de¬ 
grees* the masks "thicken—the salle 
begins to fill. An insupportable bab¬ 
ble succeeds the wearying silence— 
m«n. women—masked and unmasked 
6 
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—all speak at once. This general con¬ 
versation naturally recals to mind the 
epoch of the construction of Ilabel. 

Every mask had its occupation. This 
to commence an intrigue—that, to 
terminate one. Here, a rich hanker 
was agreeably tormented by two opera- 
dancers, who astonished him by their 
esprit —there, a musquetairc anxiously 
pursued a mask ; who, laughing as she 
dew, seemed better pleased to be cap¬ 
tured, than earnest to escape. Farther 
on, a young provincial, newly arrived, 
stood utterly confounded by the won¬ 
derful things related by ft droll domino; 
whom, a little later, he discovers to 
bo an aunt who had reared him. I 
stopped for a moment to listen to the 
rather animated conversation of two 
spouses, who had recognized each 
other unwittingly enough, when a 
fairy figure, seizing me by the arm, 
as sue whispered my name, gaily pro¬ 
posed to me t9 m’enunyer cn emit- 
pnynie. The offer was at least hum¬ 
ble, %nd seemed to guarantee to me 
the contrary. I accepted it with grati¬ 
tude. 

A glance at her elegant foot—the en¬ 
semble of her person—the tone of her 
voice—the vivacity of her eyes, which 
were very fine, and of which she took 
good care to give a full view, through 
the aid of an opening she had artfully 
enlarged in her mask—all concurred 
to persuade me that I should have 
cause to felicitate myself on this un¬ 
expected rencounter. 

In a few minutes I perceived that 
my rompanion must be much in the 
world—for she knew, at least by name, 
a prodigious number of persons of dis¬ 
tinction. She painted each in a single 
expression, with an originality which 
was amazingly piquant—scarcely a 
single mask escaped her recognition. 
The more bizarre the degrees, the more 
interesting the scrutiny; and it never 
was long at fault. After witnessing 
several instances of her skill, all truly 
surprising in their way, I expressed a 
wish to learn the names of some indi¬ 
viduals whom I pointed out to her, 
and who, for the last hour, had been 
promenading through the rooms in all 
the audacity of a strict incognito. 

That fat man, said sJie, who sports 
a livery, is a grand seigneur, who has 
served in his youtfi, and who, from 
the habit of changing, has at last con¬ 
trived to manage without them,—He 
is the flower of modern gentlemen— 


llis father was a nobody, who scarce¬ 
ly suspected that he should one day 
have chateaus and titles in his family. 
I must, however, do our incognito the 
justice to say, that he lias refused to 
do some dirty work, which brought 
no profit, and has never disgraced 
himself gratis. He is considered rich, 
and it is astonishing what service this 
reputation lias done him among liis 
friends. 

That automaton, who parades about 
so apothetically, and whose pah’ do¬ 
mino contrasts so pleasantly with the 
group of black ones which torment 
him, in the vain hope of exciting liis 
curiosity—that domino is the worthy 
parsonage, who, after a six years’ slum¬ 
ber in his senator's chair, awoke one 
fine day, to his own surprise, peer of 
France. He enjoyed this dignity for 
six months, like one who tried to ren¬ 
der himself worthy of it ; but un¬ 
luckily the last three months undid 
all that the first six had done ; and 
he lias been obliged to cede liis arm¬ 
chair to one who unfortunately does 
not slumber in it. 

This man, with three faces, whom 
some take for a magistrate—some tor 
a courtier—others for an old noble— 
others for a new, is one of those who, 
like the cameleon, changes his hue 
according to the ray he basks in. Ha¬ 
ving literally none of his own, he is 
no v. orse than thousands. That per¬ 
son, who is in such perpetual mo¬ 
tion, and seems so contented with 
himself, is a newly-married husband, 
whom liis wife has forced here along 
with her, to cure luin of jealousy— 
Scarcely arrived—madam, who wishes 
to know an fond what a llal Masque 
is—quits him to exchange dresses with 
one of her friends, whom the hus¬ 
band has at once mistaken for his 
spouse, and in consequence never loses 
sight of her one instant; this happ*- 
man will return home to-morrow, de¬ 
lighted with his night, more than 
ever lyve with a with whom he will 
offer as a model to those of his friends, 
and, on occasion, will be the first to 
laugh at deceived husbands. 

This clumsy peasant, in close flirta¬ 
tion with that little blue domino, is 
an old notary, who loves to seek ad¬ 
ventures ; his wife, who is aware of 
it, iufftcad of flying into a rage with 
him, disguises herself in turn, and 
comes here incognita to receive the 
declarations of licr spouse—She has 
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fairly caught him, nor will she let 
him go till he goes home. See, he is 
quite delighted here with the same 
woman of whom at home he is weari¬ 
ed.—What would.he notgiy&to have 
power to get a divorce from wine wife 
to put the other in her place ?—What 
a wonder-worker is a mask? Who 
could persuade that man now that it 
is his own wife whom he finds so 
agreeable ? 

That Harlequin who flirts by is a 
statesman, who, from converting in¬ 
to pieces of oratory his official reports, 
has created for himself a reputation, 
in so much the more formidable, that 
it casts into astonishment those who 
knew him, and into admiration those 
who do not,—not that his style is ori¬ 
ginal, for all that he says has a bor¬ 
rowed tone. But the art with which 
he debates all his opinions—'the ani¬ 
mation with which he sustains senti¬ 
ments that have not the slightest re¬ 
semblance to each other, and the va- . 
riety successively remarked in his po-* 
litics, have finished by persuading his 
friends even that this man had all the 
requisites to make a great man. Un¬ 
til the present, however,he has bound¬ 
ed himself to roerelymakeagrcatnoiBe.* 

As my guide ceased speaking, a 
slight murmuring spread through the 
#me; we inquired its meaning, and 
were informed that a mystificator 
bad sent off all they tolichindlos of the 
ball, one after the other, by succes¬ 
sively whispering to each that he ran 
the risk of being arrested by the gens 
d’arines, at that instant in search of 
a poliohine/to, who had just commit¬ 
ted a considerable robbery. The po¬ 
lice make the bravest tremble—jus¬ 
tice frightens the most honest. Thus 
Messieurs les Polichinellos, not over 
anxious to have anything to do with 
grave authority, nor over anxious be- 
-fii&s to stand revealed to public gaze, 
hastened altogether from the field, to 
the no alight amusement of the mysti- 
ficator, who, by this ingeniqu%strata¬ 
gem, had got rid of a rival, who was 
laying dose siege to la dame de ses 
fiCHsees. ' -I 


I will not weary you now, resumed 
my companion, by sketching the por¬ 
traits of that wife, of her husband’s, 
or this husband of two wives ; nor of 
that original who thinks he disguises 
himself by turning out the green li¬ 
ning of his blue coat; nor of this 
other, who takes a new name every 
time he commits a new folly; nor of 
that republican infidel, who is become 
a religious royalist; nor of a thousand 
other evil characters, of whom, if you 
have curiosity to hear, look in on me, 
and I shall put you in possession o£g 
more than you know at present. 

It is not to be expected that 1 should 
add the address which the domino 
gave me. 

It was near five when my conduct¬ 
ress parted from me; the greater num¬ 
ber of the masks liad disappeared; 
the mile had resumed its •accustomed 
air of dulness and desolation. A few 
scattered masks, slumbering on the 
benches, seemed rather to have yield¬ 
ed to the soporific influence of tin- 
scene than of the hour; the very mu¬ 
sicians played only half dances; the 
anti-room contained but about a do¬ 
zen of dominos, whose faces made one 
regret their masks. After having con¬ 
templated alt these personages, and 
assured myself the Bal de 1 ’Opcra 
oonfained nothing more worthy of 
remark, I retired, promising not to 
forget the rendezvous my pretty mask 
had given-to me. 

Just at tlte moment that I crossed 
the Interior corridor, I saw pass by 
the pair I had so vainly sought. As 
soon as they perceived me, they sepa¬ 
rated abruptly ; the young man re¬ 
turned into the mile —-thu domino fled, 
but as she could fly no farther than the 
door, to which her carriage had not 
yet driven up, I had time enough be¬ 
fore it did to recognize thepretty Ma¬ 
dame G. the declared enemy of mask¬ 
ed balk, who had'frightened m three 
or four hours earlier; by expatiating 
on the various dangers a pretty wo¬ 
man-ran there—I trembled for tier. 


* This seems intended for Ch—-d. 
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New Ear Trumpet. 


NEW EAH TilUMI’ET. 



Mil Kihtoe, 

11avino taken in your very supe¬ 
rior -Miscellany, from its earliest day to 
tlie present, 1 know you aa the friend 
of man. Upon this ground, I am con- 
fidont that you will grant the request 
I make, of inserting the short notice 
I now send in your very first Number, 
that those labouring under deafness 
may reap, from the improvement which 
I have made upon the Ear Trumpet, 
the advantages which I so unexpected¬ 
ly enjoy. 

Many years ago, in'consequence of a 
cough of most uncommon severity, an 
injury was done to some part of the 
internal structure ofmy left ear, which 
completely robbed me of hearing 
through that organ. Immediately af¬ 
ter this accident, I was seized with a 
tinnitus aurium , which held out the 
dismal prospect of entire deafhess. 
For this malady, I had recourse to 
snuff, and its effects upon the tinnitus 
were soon perceptible. Still, however, 
the hearing upon the right ear remain¬ 
ed obtuse,* and extremely contracted 
iny social enjoyments. I applied in 
every quarter, including his Majesty’s 
Aurist, for the most improved,ear- 
trumpet. From none of these instru¬ 
ments was the most*triv*lal benefit de¬ 
rived. 

My thoughts being much employed 
upon the subject, it occurred to rue 
that every ear-trumpeP which had been 
sent to me conveyed the collected sound 
through a very small tube, the orifice 


of which was inserted in the car; and 
now a prospect opened which afforded 
hope. I immediately ordered an instru¬ 
ment to be constructed, of the finest 
block-tin, one end of which included 
the whole external ear, and the other, 
(circular also,) of larger diameter, col¬ 
lected the sound, which was conveyed 
by a straight tube, of some capacity, 
into the ear. 

The result was most gratifying, in¬ 
deed, beyond my most sanguine ex¬ 
pectation, enabling me to carry on a 
conversation with a friend, with the 
utmost ease to myself, and without 
exertion to the person addressing me. 

It is the establishment of the prin¬ 
ciple of this improvement upon the 
Ear-Trumpet to which I am soli¬ 
citous to give publicity, leaving to 
younger men to make experimottte 
upon the length and diameter of the 
tube, and of other parts of the instru¬ 
ment. 0 

The only attempt towards improve¬ 
ment which I made, was the making 
a transverse section of the smaller 
circle, so as to approach nearly to the 
shape of the ear; and, by a little ma¬ 
nagement, it answers my expectation. 

With this I transmit a sketch of the 
instrument I use. 

I remain, Mb Editor, 

• , with much esteem, 

• your very obedient servant, 
Thos. Morison, M.D. 
Disbluir Cottage, Aberdccen, 

I6fA July, 1833. 
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A Lyric 

A K almost cloudless autumn sky, 

Elastic freshness in the air, ^ 

And yet the breeze but lazily ™ 

Uplifts the gossamer,— 

I T plifts that massy roof, whereon 
A thousand shuttles have been phed; 

O’er blade and stalk, o’er clod and stone, 

It spreads on every side. 

Turn to the sun,—and it will shine, 

A fairy-web of tapestry 
Lighted in one far-stretching line, 

Just like a moon-light sea. 

Look back,—e’en there, their trammels 
slight 

The spinners have as thickly spun ; 

Vet they elude our prying sight. 

Have when they meet thy sun. 

Strange work, ye tiny artisans, 

Is this of yours, on dale and down ! 

The nat’ralist scarce understands 
More of it than the clown. 

I’ardon that we your meshes sweep, 
l-’or yon old elms our steps invite. 

Hound which a troop of swallows keep 
A restless, graceful flight. 

It is my chimney's full-fledg'd brood, 

With sooty head and corslet grey. 

And here they ply, for insect food, 

Their skill in falconry. 

Feed on, glad birds, you will not long 
Scud round these meads in rapid ring ; 

A call is heard your sires among, 

For each to imp his wing. 

The summons has arrived; for flight 
t fur summer visitors nrepai e: 

I saw a conclave yestfrnight 
Assembled in tile air. 

Incessant twittering fill'd the sky. 

Just us the first star sparkled forth ; 

I knew it as their gathering-cry, 

Before they quit the North. 

Twilight’s grey vault was all astii 

Vy&i tire black swarm that speckled ir. 

Not long .will they their voyage elder, 

Their clarions sound retreat. 

* 

Their privilege I envy not, * 

Of living, wheresoe'er tluy roam, 
fn summer sunshine,—since’tis bought 
At the expanse of home f 

Strangers ye are—itinerants— 

Pilgrims., that wend fir m feast to feast-* 

An annual caravan, that haunts 
This pleasant stage for rest. 

No wanderer I—me ’(would not sn?t 
To have my sensibilities 
Scatter'd, where they would hear no*frUit, 
’Neath ever-shifting skies; * 


<il lialUid. 

Plant-like, once fix’d, I jov to spread 
The fibres of intense affection 
O’er one small circuit, where they feed 
On sight r.nd recollection. 

To-morrow comes,—the swallow race 
Reck tvot,—they leave these jttenes 
behind, 

While I hope here through life to pass. 
And here aigravc to find. 

See, from these elms die bounds you trace 
Which girdle in my parsonage; 

Own, friend,—that in a pleasant place 
Hath fall'll my heritage ! 

Unhasp’d, there swings my rustic gate ; 
(inter, and sec what, in his wane, 

The ripening suu hath done of late 
Within my small domain. 

My shrubs encroach upon my walks ; 

My flower-beds are a wilderness 
Of seeded husks and rampant stalks— 

A tangled, self-will'll mass. 

The vine, that wraps my wall, and ci.r > •, 
For entrance at each casement nook. 

Has lost the deep green of its leaves, 

And wears a tarnish’d look ; 

The clusters, now oiore obvious are, 

Each venturing from its summer hold, 
Mark what a sunward tinge they bear— 

A flush of flamy gold. 

Nor let me, thankless, fail to point 
That other vine, whose lowlier stems 
Are huright..every knot and joint 
With amethystine gems. 

Live we not in a verdant bower ? 

That calm delight of Paradise, 

Which flow’d from tending fruit and flic,.'? 
My garden-plot supplies. 

—Such were the topics which obtain’d 
Place in our desultory talk, 

As, followed by a college friend, 

1 led the homeward walk. 

11 was by merest accident 
That 1 Imd won him for a guest. 

For, when 1 ruth him, he was bent 
On travel to the West. 

My saunter had conducted me * 

Where the Mail passes every day,— 

I saw him in it, and my plea 
Persuaded him to stay. * 

He still was dwelling lingeringly 
In Oxford's crowded solitude 
(’Tis such to yearning hearts) while I 

Hail left the brotherhood '• 

< * 

Jiong left the college, well content 
To take this pastoral benefice. 

And gain’d my Mary’s frank consent 
A n humble board to bless. 
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Studies severe, since we had met. The old men stand erect, and look 

liad wrought, upon his every feature. Intent upon the preacher’s face. 

Furrowing a polish'd brow,—and yet Loving to heiiT explain'd that hook, 

No book-worm he by nature. Which spud.* of faith and grace; 


Pure thoughts, quick feelings, homage hig 
For Nature’s every oracle, 

These had been his—and did not die 
In his monastic cell. 

Such was the friend to whom ruy stock 
Of simple pleasures I produced, 

Nor fear’d to feel the numbing shock 
Of sympathy refused. 

—Come, friend, examine all within, 
^There's comfort in my little nest. 

Nor wants there proof of genuine. 
Although uncostly taste. 

We lack no charm which music makes. 
That chest like frame of hidden strings 
lJencath my Mary’s finger; wakes 
ltesponsive as she sings. 

The walls bvtray my pencil’s, work; 

Vet with it .Mary's needle may 
flc,.&t rivalry ; no # tints can lurk 
I’lisubject to her sway. 

See, by our hearth, her flowers endure 
The winter through on rug and cushion; 

V i nil the adapted furniture, 

Her choice or execution. 

And she,—this casket’s single gent,— 
Who brightens ’neatb her husband’s glance, 
And, moon-like, radiates light on them, 
Who share his countenance. 

She (all unweetiog,) will prevail, 

In making you this truth confess,— 

If woes the married state assail. 

The single knows not bliss 1 

Hail, wedded love! thy constant flame, 
Like that of lamps of yore entomb’d. 

Nor age’s palsying hand can tame, 

Nor is it self-consumed ! 

Iiook round, I call tide room my own, 

For see, my books display themselves; 
You’ll find some old acquaintance, known 
Long since on College shelves. 

This open window gives to view, 

The bell-tower of my village-church, 
Feering above thaHMtet yew, 

Which guardsMlme-crown'd porch. 

Full to the south, fflSpsllow’d field 
Opens its bosom, while behind, 

A knot of elms, with leafy shield, 
llepels the northern wind. 

There weekly am I circled round. 

By an attentive multitude, 

To whom, I trust that I am found 

A minister of good. 

• • 

Tire cots pour out their various groups; 
Orandsire and dame on staff’s support. 
And strong-limb’d youth, infants, and 
troops, 

But half-restrain’d Atom sport. 


While j^e y ng crowd fh.nt fill the able. 
Their pi'tyc put up, their praises paid, 
llecorou. sit, Imt -h the while 
The final bh ng said. 

I know their every joy atHkwoe, 

And how they’re sway’d Byhope and fear. 
Summon'd or not, his fnine to g»„ 

The death-bed’s gloom to cheer, 

• 

Their children’s guardian I; a train 
On me await, their minds to store 
With love to God, and love to man. 

And other gospel lore. 

Merely to fix the marriage-ties, 

‘Is but prerogative of station ; 

I joy to think they highly prize, 

My private approbation. 

The doubtful swain oft comes to me. 

With all his hopes and fears at strife. 

His theme—not maiden’s cruelty, 

But of his means of life. 

Trust me, this pastoral employ. 

Though it hath toilsome, painful hours. 
Oft harvests crops of richest joy, 

And gathers wreaths of flowers. 

—■ But hark ! a voice that shouts amain 
“ Father I” with childhood’s eagerness; 
My boy (a three years’ imp) bursts in 
To claim the accustom’d kiss. 

This done—his courage soon is laid— 

He turns—the stranger is descried— 

It drives him into ambuscade. 

His father’s leg beside. 

“ Come forth, shy child!”—He’ll not for¬ 
sake 

My coat-flap’s deep intrenching screen. 
Yet peeping thence, one dimpled cheek 
And one bright cyo are seen. 

Not far behind, file mother speeds 
In quest of this her truant boy ; 

Her husband seen,—how quick succeeds 
The blush-rose hue of joy! 

“ Mary, you will, I know, rejoice, 

My old, my long-tried friend to see 
She welcomes him with hand and voice, 
In#ii(jjion modesty. 

# 

Her native grace and wish to please. 

Bid ceremony disappear; 

And the shy colleger ’» at ease. 

As she his sister were. 

• 

1 saw conviction in him rise. 

That ’tis ffct good to be alone, 

Where man’s most sacked sympathies 
Are waste, or spent on one. 

At# efe he o’er tny threshold cross’d. 

He came my private ear to tell, 

That he would be no longer lost 
Within a monkish cell; 

2C 
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He’d rouse him from his lethargy; 

That passion should not he represt. 
Which indolent timidity 

Was smothering in his breast 

For morbid fear had triumph'd long, 
And hope had sicken’d in the strife ; 
The moody man had measured wrong. 
The requisites of life. 

Here now he it if what bliss intense. 
From pule ini fcutuallovt! was reap'd 
Saw too, how small,a competence 
Our temperate table heap'd. 

Nor luxury, nor gorgetrasness. 

Was known within our homestead-feMp, 
But we had all which suited ua,— 
Plenty and elegance. 

Like lot was at his option, yet 
He fancied it would not suffice, 

(From too fastidious estimate,) 

For household decencies. , 


Wrong had he done the maid, whom he 
Loved fondly—but with silent love; 

He would not, from her rank, that she 
Should e’en one step remove. 

Wrong had he done her,—yea, the excess 
Of love his judgment had betray’d ; 

For him, since larger sacrifice 
She would have gladly made. 

Vet he the young attachment check’d, 
Each smile by unresolve was blighted— 
What could the maiden but suspect, 

Her passion unrequited ? 

It was not so—his inmost soul 
Denies it—yea, his heart’s deep cOre; 

The world’s opinion held control 
O’er him—it holds no more. 

The altered notions, as I might, 

I nursed, tHl hope rose smiling over— 

He came, a lone desponding wight; 

He went, a blithesome lover. 


> He in gay dreams the future spann'd * , 

The clouds were gone that gloom’d his sun i 
And long ere this, hand pledged in hand, 

The maid attd he arc one.' 

JR. 


THE LATE WHIS ATTACKS OJT THE CHANCELLOR.* 


Mr North, 

The cry which, of,late years, we 
Wlugs have found it convenient to 
raise concerning what their Impudence 
styles "the abusivenessof ttieTory 
press," is now completely and ssrtSsfa# 
torily appreciated W the public. Of 
that I shall, therefore, eav nothing. 
But look for a moment to themselves. 
In each of the three great departments 
of arms, law, and literature, it is in¬ 
disputable that a Tory stands at the 
head. The Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Walter Scott, apd LordCldon, are each 
of them a first without a second. The 
whole Whig press labours, as a matter 
of course, to reduce these great men 
fyppi this painfol pre-eminence. If 
you believe the Edinburgh Review, 
the liberal, Don Juan, and the rest 
of them,, the Duke of Wellington is a 
mere sergeant—Waterloo was ah acci¬ 
dent The abuse of Sir Walter Scott 
is limited to the inferior 'organs, for 
this one reason, and no other, that Mr 


Cohstable is his publisher; but the 
whole pack join in full chprus against 
vlf^venerable Chancellor of England. 

; ,, jft is hot ray intention^lo occupy the 

ehlogy last named illustrious 

character. iHd ft ao totally above the 
cre&tuyes that hark at him, that their 
frenzy ft.afit sttWect for laughter, .and 
for nothing, hut laughter. There he 
sits—a man whobegan the world with 
ho fortune but his education and his 
talents—with no connexions whatever 
■—with ho pretence to any sort of ex¬ 
ternal aide—-there he jsits, self-raised, 
and self-sustained* indisputably the 
first mania the law of. the land—full 
of years and,of honours—a splendid 
example of the power of merit—a li¬ 
ving witness that there is at least one 
country in the world where merit can 
do evferjftbing., 

That such a raah should receive the 
compliment of eternal abttse from the 
paltry organa of the party to which 


• * Observations on the ju^e* of the Court of Chancery, and the Practice and 
Delays complained of in that Oburt London. John Mmky, Albemarle-Street. 
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his existence is an eternal eye-sore—* 
this is nothing but what might be ex¬ 
pected. But that such a person as Mr 
Henry Brougham should condescend 
to join in the yell of such baseness, is 
indeed a thing to make every one that 
has any respect for intellect blush. Mr 
Brougham is, I see, occasionally sneer¬ 
ed at by some of those who write 
political articles in your Magazine, as 
if he did not deserve the intellectual 
reputation he possesses. I Cannot pay 
these gentlemen the compliment of 
H joining my voice to theirs, quoad hoc. 
Mr Brougham is a mau of astonishing 
talents and acquirements; ho carries 
on his shoulders one of the most vi¬ 
gorous heads now in England, or in 
the world; he has a massive strength 
of understanding; he has patience un¬ 
wearied,' and industry inexhaustible; 
he is, if not an elegant speaker, 1 a most 
powerful declaimcr; he is, in short, 
the only Whig now in Parliament to 
whom anything like first-rate talent 
and capacity can be ascribed. This is 
iriy opinion of Mr Brougham’s intellec¬ 
tual station. 1 think proper to begin 
with saying so much, to prevent t*u*« 
takes;—for my purpose certainly is to 
abuse him very heartily In. the sequel, 
Mr Brougham is all I have said ; 
but he is not all that he thinks him* 
self-—far less all that his slavish and 
doltish admirers, within bis own p#~ 
ty, give him out to be. 'Among other 
defects, he certaMy iana great law* 
yer. No matt o£ new eminence at the 
English Bar ever dreamt of saying 
that he was. He must, however, be 
enough of a lawyer to understand 
something o£ the real legal merits of 
the first lawyer that has appeared ih 
England for more’than two centuries 
past. He must understand in some 
degree the extent, the wonderful ex¬ 
tent, of Lord Eldon’s genius as a law¬ 
yer—and he lias never hesitated to 
avow his admiration of Lord Eldon's 
inflexible honesty and -caiidour as a 
judge. Having, therefore, that feel¬ 
ing and knowledge of what the man 
really is, which I cannot help think¬ 
ing it absolutely impossible such a 
person as Mr Brougham can want—I 
confess, it is to me a matter of very 
painful observation, that Mr Brougham 
has of late condescended to lend his 
great talents to the support of an at¬ 
tack, which even their best exertion 
cannot save from being every way vile 
and contemptible. 


Is it possible that all this can have 
originated in a cause so basely sel¬ 
fish and unworthy as that, the influ¬ 
ence of which the world must be al¬ 
lowed to be excusable in detecting 
elsewhere? Is it possible that Mr 
Brougham should have acted from a 
motive so dirty, as his friend Mr Den¬ 
man certainly has done his best to in¬ 
sinuate. Mr Denman, the Common 
Sergeant of the city of Londpp, says, 
that lie, Mr Denman, cannot help as¬ 
cribing Mr Brougham’s want of a silk 
gpwn to the improper political anti¬ 
pathy of Lord Chaucellor Eldon. Mr 
Denman also disapproves ofthe Chan¬ 
cellor's not having given a silk gown 
to his friend Mr Williams. No doubt, 
if the Aldermen of London town had 
not given Mr Denman the office of 
Common Sergeant, Mr Denman would 
also have abused the Chancellor for 
allowing Mr Denman to wear so pal¬ 
try a. stuff na bombazeen. This cry, 
however, is chaunted and rechaunted 
by every Whig and Radical paper in 
the country; and in the midst of the 
clamour uprises, .first, Mr Brougham, 
and then that ineffably inferior person 
Mr Williams, to abuse the Lord Chan* 

. cellar, where thqLordChancellor could 
not be present to defend himself—in 
the’ House of Commons! 

$W persons who have been in the 
( Jiabit of attending to parliamentary 
affairs of late years, will hesitate to 
admit that the licence of parliament¬ 
ary abuse, in regard to absent persons, 
has been carried to a most alarming 
height. Well does the author of this 
pamphlet say. 

Scarcely anything is entitled to less cre¬ 
dit from the public,"than jstrlio ment ary accu¬ 
sations, because the accuser is privileged, and 
can stale with impunity whatever tale he 
thirihfit, without my examination into its 
truth, and he can Lima. whom hepleastfs with¬ 
out jwrsmal resjwmibiiUy, It is a tnnient- 
able fact, that these statements are often cir¬ 
culated through the country, to the disgrace 
of mes^tfjionour and integrity, who have not, 
at any titug, any fair opportunity afforded 
them <f reeling such attach, however un¬ 
just or scandalous; fir to publish contradic¬ 
tions and prof would be ruinous ; and in 
tiny place where the accusations are made, the 
accused cannot be heard." 

This is indeed the truth, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that if things 
go on in the present train for a few 
years more, a parliamentary veforin of 
ene kind will be forced down the 
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throats of our legislators. The mean¬ 
est and most cowardly dog in Eng¬ 
land, forsooth, may abuse you or me 
as heartily as he pleases, provided 
only, that he be a member, and wo 
be not members of the House of Com¬ 
mons ! What he says is printed jn 
every paper through the island; and 
if I tell aim that be lies, I am pent 
to Newgate for my pains, because 
—O ye Gods !—because the liar has 
the privilege of Parliament to, wrap 
himself in. Depend on.it, this will not 
do much longer. 1 know what I should 
do were the case ray own. I should 
send to the member, who had abused 
me a copy of a newspaper in which his 
abuse was printed, with a Ted line 
through the paragraph, so as to call 
his eye to the words. If he got up in 
his place that same night, and dis¬ 
claimed, retracted, or apologised, all 
should be well. If hie did not, I should 
write no letters, either to newspaper 
editors, or to him.—Ishould V—— 

' ' * .A " , ’ * ' 

* ; — - —— — i t 11 “ ~ » - ■■■ " *> » 

and I should be Sent fa Ncivg'ate. ; ' I 

»" '_- ___ 


be sent to Newgate agqro for any tu<% 
cause. I know tjM one an$h. hlow-up 
would put »n end to tjbe. Mt|p ftarfr^ 


not pursued in pertain recent instyniare, 
with which your Scotch readers,, in 

« ~ .'m sv» S _ « 




that the first man who t —— -» an 

A-—, a ll—r~, or a H ——, for words 
of slander spoken in the House of 
Commons, and not instantly retract¬ 
ed. there, will be a great public bene¬ 
factor. Tie will have the merit, the 
proper and the immortal merit, of ef¬ 
fecting the only radical reform that 
the House of Commons stands in need 
of. His —— —— will deserve to be 
wreathed with, myrtle as well as the 
sword of Aristogeiton ever did. That 
one act will be remembered for ever; 
and the standing toast among, aid true 
lovers of liberty will be (dowh, at all 
events, to, the commencement Of the 
miilemura), u The cause, for the sake 
of which uti tel was—— — d in the 
Lobby/’ 

The preceding dissertation upon a 
subject which is really of the most 
alarming interest, has been attended 
with a momentary oblivion, not of Mr 
Brougham—but certainly of hia late 
abominable proceedings in rcgaVd to 
the Lord Chancellor—a person, who, 
as Mr Brougham is perhaps sufficient- 
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ly aware, cannot .- anybody, 

without, to a considerable extent, de¬ 
parting from the customary etiquette 
of his station. How far Mr Brougham’s 
respect for the personal safety of Mr 
Brougham may nave been gratified in 
many of Mr Brougham's late selec¬ 
tions of subjects for Mr Brougham’s 
abuse, I do not think myself called 
upon to institute any inquiry just at 
present. There can be no doubt that 
attacking judged and doctors of divi¬ 
nity is very pretty sport in one point 
of view—but let that pass. Dr Phil- 

f otts has said the thing already, in hia 
<etter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review ; aryl nobody will gain much 
credit by trying to do better that 
which Dr Philpotte has done well. 

Adieu, then, to all digressions, and 
coroe we j»t once to the pamphlet be¬ 
fore us. I value It, sir, and f value it 
very highly—not certainly for its ar- 
rangetnent, which is confused, nor for 
iUi language, which is stiflish, but for 
it$n%pose, which iS truly honourable; 

S ntsTone, which isat once modestand 
inly; ahd| above all, for Us facts, 
which are triurapliaiSt, as they regard 
thb€hanc?Hori ind damaine,as they 
that roan 

oroiiirahd hdtnbaheen, the hottours- 
liteaind learned Member for WlnchdU 
fis? »tee» 

jhmpibg at the first op- 


in.thet 


court, the 


td df ti r 'S t ’ k of 8} tl d Wl ^ S " 
ever any learned Lord of Session, who 
happens tu be a member of Assembly, 
delivers his Opinion upon any subject, 
you are sure to see some’raw puggish 
puppy get up on thq ether ride of the 
house, and endeavour to pay off the 
score of any rebukes or neglects his. 
professional conduct and appearance 
may have drawn down upon uis head 
elsewhere, since last sitting of the Ve¬ 
nerable. I have oflefi witnessed this 
sort of thing, (especially among the 
Whigs,)" and as often, wished, fro: a 

a uirt. But certainly, as I have hint- 
: already, it is something quite un¬ 
expected, to hear of such a roan as Mr 
Brougham entertaining the House of 
Commons with an attack upon such a 
judge as Iajrd Eldon; and, what is best 
of all, attacking liiln in such a state of 
profound ignorance as to expose him¬ 
self to such a thrashing as the author 
of this roost laudable pamphlet has 
had the satisfaction of inflicting. 

As pamphlets never circulate in these 
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times, the author should at once have 
made his paper a contribution to your 
Magazine, or the Quarterly Review ; 
but since he has not done this, I mean 
to do the next best thing, by skimming 
oil' the cream of his pamphlet for the 
benefit of you and your readers. In 
doing so, 1 shall probably occupy a 
good many of your columns, but I am 
sure yon will never think that they 
can be devoted to a more useful pur¬ 
pose. The general reader, however, 
need not be alarmed; I shall extract 
nothing but what is amusing, as well 
as instructive. 

The two great topics of abuse against 
the Court of Chancery, were the ex¬ 
travagance of the costs, and “die law’s 
delay." In regard to the first of these, 
Mr brougham, who, by the way, is 
not, nor ever was, an equity lawyer, 
hud said jn the House of Commons, 
that no honest lawyer would ever ad¬ 
vise the instituting of an equity suit 
for the sake of a sum ofL.50, or L. 100, 
or for any inconsiderable sum. Now, 
hear the answer; it is logical and phi¬ 
losophical ; it is like a lawyer, and 
like an honest man,, , ^ 

“ Nothing on he non sfflyor unfair 
than to cast reflections o^g.judge or 
his courts because, to gam a mlit.ofllttfe 
value, greater expense must .bp: incurred 
than the right is worth; such a case nuy 
occur in a mere court,. of 
tlie pettiest description ‘^et however 
never be forgotten, that these expensed 
commonly fall pnt^prurtir^abst^Afe 
a decree is pronounced, and by yjhojta the 
suit is rendered necessary. ' ' ’"', ’ ■' ’ 

u It is impossible to frame * law to pre¬ 
vent, costs of suit exceeding the value of 
tlie subject in litigation, where that va¬ 
lue is inconsiderable; because rules of evi¬ 
dence cannot be relaxed dr abandoned to the 
destruction of the {nineties on which they Ore 
founded, so as to admit of insufficient or fin- 
perfect proof, itt petty matters, lest by that 
means precedents might be made for deciding 
ait claims bn false, uncertain, or insufficient 
evidence. Tftkit to as done, we should have es¬ 
tablished one system cftuw for ths^mr, arid 
anotherfor the rich, if the law mowed any 
pooqf of necessary foots to be diqtensed with, 
that' a jjo Hy might at little costs acquire a 
petty rigid, who could calculate in how many 
instances false judgments would be given, 
from trusting to insufficient testimony ? The 
rights and tCrongs qfthejwor would be. ahmys 
in a state rflegtd uncertainty, and no jm-, 
Jcssiofud titan could advise them with confi¬ 
dence. 


“ It is incident to all good laws that as 
much and os minute testimony should be 
required to sustain a small ns a great de¬ 
mand, to prove a title to a cottage, as to 
prove a title to a nobleman’s mansion and 
estates. Facts cannot by human ingenuity 
be reduced or arranged according to the im¬ 
portance of the things to which they relate, 
and suitors often cannot prove facts, which 
form links in the chain of evidence, with¬ 
out bringing together many witnesses 
from different places, while the most im¬ 
portant facts are often proved by the pro¬ 
duction of a written document *or by a 
single Witness. Informing legislators 
cannot reverse, or overcame this order of 
things, without reducing the certainty of 
a court of justice to tlie level of a gam¬ 
bling-house. 

“ The common law courts of justice, which 
pasted unnoticed i-i the late debates, are, in 
the trial of causes, more exjwnsive than the 
Court of Chancery, which was so unjustly 
and so severely attacked, because, on the 
trial of common law cases, at tlie sittings 
or the assizes, several hundred witnesses 
are kept in attendance from day to day, 
and for many days together; while in 
Chancery suits the precise period at which 
each witness may make his deposition, 
can generally be ascertained and regula¬ 
ted to suit the convenience of the parties, 
fend to prevent the necessity of witness- 
ts attending on the examiners or com- 
, miasiouers from day to day, and for many 
flays, a* Is the case on the trial of suits at 
dfimfridd law. The names of some suits 
M’Otancery have been given, and their 
attendant costs set forth; and in the Ap¬ 
pendix, No. I, will be found, indiscrimi¬ 
nately selected, two Or three suits which 
"Were tried at common law, for small de¬ 
mands, with the amount of their verdicts, 
and the differences between the taxed and 
the real costs; and these proofs will 
evince, that whatever can be said on the 
subject of costs in our courts of equity, 
applies with equal force to our common 
law court* But it was deemed improper, 
by the chjuf declaimed in the late debut"*, to 
contrast their own courts, with whose jtrac- 
tice, it is tube imesumed, they Atere bed ac¬ 
quainted, with the practice of the Court of 
Chancery!” 

The reader is aware that Brougham, 
Denman, and Williams, are all prac- 
iiliouers in the Common Law Courts, 
nqt in the Courts which they were at¬ 
tacking as expensive. Remarking this, 
it is pleasant enough to cast one’s eye 
over «he article in the appendix, to 
which the preceding extract points. It 
i*thjis:-— 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 

I have subjoined a list of common law causes in the Court of King’s Bench, taken in¬ 
discriminately, some of which were cases depending on oral testimony ; and in such eases 
as depend on documentary evidence, the plaintiff loses but an inconsiderable sum on 
taxation of costs; but his loss fluctuates in all cases according to the number of witnesses 
required to maintain his cause. From this statement^ will appear, that the total amount 
of the loss upen costs sustained by the plaintiffs, was 4!TC0:11#: 7 Jd., and the total amount 
of all the debts as .£112: Jit: 11 Ad., leaving the plaintiffs out of pocket £47 : 10: fld., 
over and above what they had to pay fbr the difference of costs as between attorney and 
client, the bills made out for taxation being made out as between party and party. 


Venue. 


London » 

Middlesex 

Essex. • 

Devon . 

Middlesex 

Cumberland 

Middlesex 


Plaintiff 1 * 

Defendant’s 

jName. 

Name. 


Attorney. 


. e, 


allowed. 


£, t. & 

7 i 0 2J 

£ t. d. 

7 10 Oi 

£ t. rf. 
40 5 51 

Laver 

98 4 0 

ic o 

19 110 

Ouppage 

137 18 7 

52 1 5 

77 5 0 

Pinnegar 

120 9 0 

4 10 

9 IB 0 

1 

*1 

87 100 

10 10 0 

3 6,2 

Darke 

34 10 0 

U 0 0 

1 0 6 

| 

W. Copeland 

49 15 0 

5 5 0 

8 14 7 

Dell A Broderick 

* 4 3 

*.743, 9 

1 u 

Howliosun 

mm 

11**10 US 

101 M 71 

' 


In abusing the Chancellor, these 
Whig Barristers were so far leftto 
themselves/’as the Presbyterian phrase 
is, as to draw comparisons between hhb 
and the Vice-Chancellor- This was 
delicate ground for the author of. our 
pamphlet; but he has trodden it Very 
gracefully. 

“ It is my wish to prosecute this In¬ 
quiry without introducing anything that' 
can be deemed acrimonious or unkind; 
and notwithstanding 1 entertain the high¬ 
est opinion of the present Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor as a judge, distinguished by consider¬ 
able professional attainments, and great 
acuteness of mind, it becomes necessary, 
in tins part of my observations, to state, 


that the X<ord Chancellor ami Vice-Chan- 
e&Ilot appcar to be sometimes actuated 
l»y different vieivs, and a different sense 
Of duty ip tlje decision Of causes j aud 
tbt>*e u IhJ have praised the' Viee-Qian. 
cellot fophfcdispatdi of business, are per¬ 
haps ndt awage of tlte nature of these dif, 
fOrenccs.' 

It i«^o* to be the pnictiee of the 
Vrcc-ChahOeDor to send to courts of law 
questions of importance, depending on 
nice disHhctions of law or fact; and fre¬ 
quently where be finds a contradiction in 
the endeitaie, ©r an unsettled* and difficult 
point of law', he sends the question to be 
decided by a Waster, a court Of law', or a. 
jury,* He: seldom bestows much time in 


* f< • The existence of (he custom ought properly to Ik; tried cm an issue at law; but as the parties 
desire it, tet.it be referred to the Marty, «> awettaiu whether, by the custom of this manor, a nominee 
in tevefidou takes in any, mid what ia*ss, tx-nciiaaliy.’ 

“ * 1 do not sift the aiBdavit* as to the deter Jorntion of the land. It is enough to my, they are suf¬ 
ficiently strong to justify a reference to the Master.’— Muddoek'* Rfpnti*, pn. SW, 394. 

*• * if this question had originally colWe before roe, t should have om&irjerUheqptajon of * court of 
isw npm the tpicstion. t shall tint do ao now, r.s I entirely concur with Lord KWon’t judgment in tit« 

ta ?< • The t.rr/il Cfiitrt filler, Uhas «t all titnta been the course of pwassedingaltw this tkwrtto take 
the assistance of a jurv. when these is so iwucn of doubt that the Court ftieis such assistance tu he ne- 
cessaryta the right diiterniiuation of the ensc. Hut it has never been the practice to mil the parties to 
the eS-pmwe of a trial ut Uw, mtbbui first having all tire evidence read, and the ease «il!£ argued, un¬ 
less the counsel on both sides agree in »w*jpg that such must necessarily be tti»re#u)t,lf the matter went 
yfflXe IJltOw* 

***/i%« Lord CJnrBwltor was clearly Of opinion, that the Court ought io hear the affidavits read, and 
the arguments on saiti side, before it stmt tab yirty to a jury.’—#»{**# Rep. pp. SIS), 650,551." 
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investigating or reconciling contradictory 
testimony, in order to come to a decision 
upon it; but he perhaps acts on the con¬ 
viction, that such labour does notfirrm any 
part if his ditty; and thinking it will be 
done best in a court f law, he at once di¬ 
rects an inquiry, a case to be sent to the 
Judges, or an issue to be sent to a jury. 
The firsb stage of the cause is thus quick¬ 
ly dispatched, but the labour necessary to 
the dispatch is neither tedious nor of long 
duration. 

“ The Lord Chancellor acts on the be¬ 
lief, tlmt what he may be enabled to de¬ 
cide by patient bearing or reading, and 
culm and deliberate consideration, he is 
bound to decide, in the honest discharge 
of the duty attached to his high office, 
without reference to any other jurisdic¬ 
tion. lie considers that he is not justi¬ 
fied in exposing parties to the enormous 
additional expense of a trial or hearing in 
another Court, unless where the ends of 
justice cannot be attained by any other 
means; and, in.luenced by this opinion, 
he does ntift often refer to courts of law 
or to juries.” * He never does so if he 
can bring his powerful mind to a right 
decision,_by laborious consideration of the 
evidence before him, whgther that evi¬ 
dence comes before him Off motion, on 
petition, or pn a hearing. Those hours 
of retirement, whichotlier men devote to, 
pleasing and interesting pursuits, he do* 
votes to the wearisome consideration of 
common-place and contradictory facte-*- 
facts which perplex and weary ,the mind, 
without ever affording to it,any pleasure 
or information worthy remembrance, He 
never suffers himself, to be hurried into 
error; and this carg, unjustly called de¬ 
lay, is a blessing to the suitors and the 
country- He is a Judge who appears to 
have read Lord Bacon's hints on judica¬ 
ture with approbation end profit; for it 
cannot be denied that he has acquired 
that essential part of justice—* patience 
and OBAvrrY OF HEARING. He considers 
it na grace la a, judge first to find that which 
he might have heard in dot' time from the 
bar, or to shew quickness f conceit in cutting 


of veidence or counsel too short . No man 
can accuse turn of MEETING THE CAUSE 
HALF WAY, Oil GIVING, OCCASION TO TIIK 
PARTY TO SAY HIS COUNSut Olt PROOFS 
WERE NOT HEARD.’f 

“ It is one thing to arrive at the truth 
by the comparison of contradictory evi¬ 
dence ; and another, to send its contra¬ 
dictions to be reconciled before another 
tribunal. To decide on it rnay occupy a 
judge many hours, while, to refer it for 
decision to another court, would not oc¬ 
cupy him many seconds ; and frequently 
it consumes more time to weigh and con¬ 
sider the evidence; and f'o deduce accu¬ 
rately the facts in one single cause, than 
is consumed by directing issues, inquiries, 
and special cases, on the hearing of one 
hundred. 

“ The Vice-Chancellor has credit for 
deciding a cause or petition, when he di¬ 
rect* an issue he tried, or refers a case 
to a court of law; and he often takes 
this course as soon as he discovers by re¬ 
ference to the affidavits or the deposi¬ 
tions, that there is a plain and indisputa¬ 
ble contradiction in the evidence not to, 
be reconciled, without either requiring 
additional testimony, or bestowing great 
labour in examining minutely its worth, 
its competency, and its credibility. As 
spoil as the issue is determined, lie has 
credit, for deciding another cause, when 
tie directs a decree tq be drown up con¬ 
sistent with, |he finding of the court. 
Whose verdict or opinion has been ob¬ 
tained. This course of proceeding saves 
bis honour the tediousness of bearing or 
reading dull and uninteresting depositions 
and affidavits, in some cases covering up¬ 
wards of one hundred brief sheets; but 
these issues, and these cases, which others ' 
are required to determine, increase the 
parties' expenses at the rate of from 
L.I00 to L.300, or even from 1-500 to 
L.700 in each cause; $ and sometimes 
an inquiry or an issue is not directed 
with sufficient precision to be useful, 
and a second inquiry or issue becomes 
necessary. 

“ The same parties, on similar occa- 


• <<«| j,ra WAon. But 1 have no difficulty in saying, after flirty years’ experience, that a edurt of 
equity has a risht itself to determine question* of fact without the assistance of a jury. A court of 
equity may, and often does, in the exercise of Us judicial discretion, call for the assistance or a verdict 
Eva jury.But if it can, to iu owu satisfaction, itself decide upon the evidence tt is not houjnl to 

send the matter to be trifd try a jury.' . ii^mHunr of fhrt tndi. 

*v Uut if there is anywhere a notion that u court of eouity w hound, on.afllSestiMi* w_»«*• to di¬ 
rect iayqe or issues, I say that it is contradicted by my experience. Mid by the administration of tlie 

law, for^a lon^,]^ t no ought to have been directed, a* the evidence appears to me com¬ 
pletely satisfactory, without any issue.’ — Batten v. Michel, Vfgws Reports, 318, etaeq. 

± “ H may he proper to add, that these expenses fluctuate according tothe number df *itn«Be* re- 
spared, the length ofthe proceedings, and the number of parties adversely interested in the question. 
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sions, when'before the Lord Chancellor, thcr the judgment was confirmed or over- 
whether on motion, petition, or at the ruled. I liure not the means ol* awer¬ 
hearing of tyc cause, if he decides their taming, nor indeed do the proceedings of 
disc, (as he commonly does, without any the court enable me to ascertain, in how 
appeal to a court of law,) get his judg- many cases appeals are made to the Lord 
nient at a cost of a Few pounds. ChajM?ellor,from the decisions of the Viee- 

“ I am engaged in the harmless drud- Chancellor upon motions; but they are 
gory of collecting facts to make out the commonly made mid decided in a day or 
case I have in hand, and I do not pre- two after they bare been first heard in tlic 
sume to decide which course is best; hut inferior court; and sometimes it happens 
I trust I may, without offence, contrast, that the questions which do not occupy 
and attempt to ascertain the relative ad- the mind of the Vice-Chancellor for five 
vantages and disadvantages of these dif- minutes, are such as necessarily occupy 
ferent modes of conducting Chancery the Lord Chancellor for a long time. The 
causes. Most men will be disposed to suitors are so desirous of having import- 
believe, that a Judge of the Lord Chan- ant matter? heard by the Lord Chancet- 
cellor’s experience and attainments can, lor, that the very weighty and time-con- 
by patient hearing and reading, value evi- suming motions and causes come before 
denre as correctly, and penetrate into all him for decision $ and some of these cases 
its hearings and tendencies with as much occupy his lordship during the sitting of 
acuteness, as uny Judge or Jury to whom a week; such were Waters ». Taylor ; 
it could be referred; and ale known can- Agar and The Regent’s Canal Company; 
tion and care which guide him in his de- Lloyd a. St Paul; Sandford u* Gibbon, 
cisions, is a satisfactory pledge that he On these motions, sometimes die right 
will not come to any conclusion on in- to several hundred thousand pounds is 
sufficient premises, or detide on test!* determined; and can any rational man 
'mony, if the contradictory parts of it can- suppose that the parties, or the ends of 
not be explained or recondled. If some justice, require precipitate decision ? In 
particular part is in doubt which an affi- one of these cases, a solicitor lately pro¬ 
davit can explain, 1 have observed that ceeded with nopiuch dispatch, that in a 
the Lord Chancellor requires one to be few months his labours produced a bill 
made, and it perhaps tends to remove alt of upvratdsofL.1300; and in the coarse 
doubts in his mind, and enables him to of these proceedings he had prematurely 
decide properly, at a saving of expense to apportioned the funds in court, consist- 
tbe parties of many hundred pounds/ JFor big of many thousand pounds, chiefly be- 
such benefits can any auitore regret a longing to infante vhose interests he had 
little delay ?• to protect; and as soon aa the Master** 

“ To do these things requires time, and report was obtained, ha petitioned for the 
perhaps the Lord CbanoeUor may not, in application of this irnsi and obtained an 
particular and difficult cases, give his order to dispose of it, by placing several 
.judgment for several months; but are thousand pounds to i%e account of jmrtks 
tiie parries injored by this delay, more indebted to tie estate f aad of the arums or- 
than they are by having their cause sus- dersdto bs paid or carried over, scarcely 
pended for six or tea months, that the any were Ordered to be paid or carried 
facts or points of law on which it depend* over corrective© the proper party, though 
may be referred, at a great cost, to a jury, the costs incident to this useless and mis- 
or a court of law ? How stands this great cbievou# proceeding done amounted (I 
end important question? Let those who speak from ifonjecture) to upwards of 
abuse the Lord Chancellor answer. It seven hundred pounds. This order, after 
is very evident which course is the least it had been made gad passed, was acfci- 
expensive to the parties, dentally discovered lo be erroneous; and 

“ The Parliamentary Return only states the judge who made it, was informed of 
the number pf appeals entered gftA cad- the fact by letter from a solicitor of the 
ses have been heard. It dceS not emt. court, and the officers were instantly for- 
metwte. the appeals upon motions; but "bidden to act on the Order $ Its propriety 
tbeViee-Cbanceltor has credit in all cases was, at the next sitting of the court, dts- 
of motions for accMgfcey of judgment,whe- cussed; and it was quashed, after env- 


• v ,' Lcrrd Rh fob— I looked over thv whole of the proceedings, from the begirraiair to Ute end, to 
see whether the verdict ought to have been different, if the evidence had bom received t tor it would 
tejtttfotu if you ware to send a cm fortrialto give an opportunity for admlUfag evidence, when, 
Ifrtiat ewdenoc wane taken, and a dUfoam verdict given is conaequunm, year wtsstienpe would, not 
thereby be satisfied, but dissatisfied.’—l*wj>»v.«M' 

* 16 
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ploying In tlie discussion five or six snc- eellor of England, because be does not 
eessive nights, from the sitting to the ri- always concur in his judgment with the 

sing of the court, to the delay of other City Common Sergeant; and it would be 

suits. These proceedings afterwards oc- a most lamentable thing if this could rea- 

cupied, on a single motion, several days sonably be done; for no sensible man, 

before the laird Chancellor, I quote who forms his opinion of the intellects 

these facts as an example andeonsequence and attainments of these gentlemen from 

ot premature dispatch in a solicitor, lea- what has proceeded out of their own 
ving my Render to infer what may he the mouths, and been submitted to the pub- 

consequence of premature dispatch in a lie in print, can suppose that, in point of 

judge, whose error in judgment may not judgment, they possess many sentiments 
only ruin the suitors before him, but, by common to each other.* It is tins general 

standing as a precedent for other judges, opinion of the profession, that the judg- 

may ruin other suitors for ages to come. merits of the present Lord Chancellor 

“ It may, in these days of knowledge, will, above all others, in aftertimes be 

be objected, that this is an instance of the looked for by his successors to guide their 
defects iu the system of Chancery prac- judicial decisions, and those judgments 

tiee; and this objection would be just as will stand for ages unshaken and undis- 

well founded, as one made to thp princi- torbed by the attacks of puny politicians, 

pies of our law of evidence would be, be- They are delivered with so much consi- 

cause an ignorant solicitor, having £o deration and caution, that they will re¬ 

prove in Loudon half a dozen baptismal ceive that spontaneous reverence, which 
registers from Westmoreland, put bis Justinian directed to be paid to his Digest 
client to the unnecessary cost of bringing of the Civil Law.f 
to London, for that purpose, half a dozen “ His judgments are, indeed, q eom- 
Westmorcland parish-clerks, instead of mentary on our laws; and when he de- 
obtaining the admission of such indispu- tides an important case which involves 
tabic facts, or proving tbera from extracts in it legal principles, he examines all the 

made by a single witness, ' authorities, both in bis own days and in 

“ Mr Dcuman, it seems, discovered the old times before him; and. these 
that, in the course of mbre tkap it’twenty. judgments are useful to the student, not 
years’ judicial life, the Lord Chancellor only as decisions, but as commentaries 
had given wrong judgments,.as He sup-' on the law itselEf When I turn my eyes 
posed, in' tif 6 cases; it is, hpwdYer, not. - to the thirty-fiye bulky and closely-print- 
\vqrth wlule to djs^si.this il^cct in ojiv‘, ed yolunies of Reports in which these 
dcr to expbsp tiietojlyanitl |jie "fellacy judgments arq recorded, and reflect, that 
his arguments : fort ild hpt JwliiSye hjjy ‘ liiot one'of his decisions out of one hull- 
lawyer can condemn • 4^ Mi reported, I am jetonished by the' 


* *' l observe the attack pa the Court.of Chancery was revived in the House of Commons on Thurs¬ 
day, the 10th of July, 1823, and 1 extract from “ The Times’' a passage of Mr Denman’a speech, 
which, though it doe* not relate to the Courtof Chancery, contains a useful hint or two connected with 
the late debate* on its practice, , ,, , 

“ ' Hi* opinion ott this subject was at' least impartial, bemuse now he held, by the vote of a great 
public body, the city of Condon, those advantages which he would rather hold from the public than 
from any individual | but no man could took at the manner in which his honourable and learned friends, 
the members for Wmeheisea and Lincoln’, (Mr JBfcongmm and Mr ,T. Williams,) dis.-h.uged their duty 
to their elients, end at the talent which they uniformly displayed, without being tilled with surprise that 
they were-not pkuuni in the (list ranks of their profession. The consequence nf this rank being with, 
held from them, tifodneed not only great inconvenience upon the norLhomcircuii, but was a material 
drawback Upon the interests of the grofession j and he should suffer no appartun.itp la escape him in 
which this -subject was mentioned, without expressing bis opinion upon the injustice which ,la " prompt¬ 
ed their exclusion.', ^ 

f *' Nostrum aittettt consumtrvationcm, qua; a voids nooadnuente comflonetur, Higestormn cel Pan- 
dectarum n<M«enhabcre saneimus; nu ll is jurisperitis in pnstcrum nudentibus oommenteino* illi appli¬ 
cate, ct verbosjlatesua Supradieti eodicis compendium coufundere; qucisudmudmu m aniiquioribiis 
factum cat, cum per eontrarlas interpretontium sentontias, tytuui jut }>eite ennturbahun cst: sed sditi- 
eit per indices tswtummodo'ct titulormn subfilitatem (qua* nuncupantur) qua-dam admoiii- 

toria eius fbeere, nulloex interpretationeoorum vitio oriundo.— Pmfaiiu THircstoimn, § U*. 

!•' I refer my readers to thoLord Chancellor's judgment in the case of Ware r. Ilorwood, repotted 
as Underhill v. Horwood, in 10 Vescy, II. n. 20R, (and again reported m 11 Vesc-v, SJ8,) for one among 
many hundred instances’of the luminous view wMeh he takes in delivering his judgment in casrfi chief - 
ly-depending on matters of fact. This was the case in which great blame was attached to tint Lord 
Chancellor in the late debates,, because he had otnittcdxo give another judgment in ISSI1; ami it is the 
same case to winch the extraordinary letter relates, which erroneously states the death of a suitor of the 
Court of a broken heart. It may be proper to inform the reader that this cause, of Ware c. Ilorwood, 
arose out of h cause of Comber v. Comber i which was pregnant with many others, as appears from an 
order made in 1893, hut^o bcafound in the Register's book,,\. 1891, p. 1531, and this last cause could 
not itself be disposed of till the Court had delivered the judgments in the minor causes, which affected 
the amount of the funds divisible in thecauae of Comber v. lorn her. The Court thought fit, in one stage 
of its proceedings, on account of delay, to place the conduct of this cause Of Comber n. Comber in the 
hands at a solicitor of its own appointment, nnd to*disp|.u-e the sotteitor appointed hy the parlies 
themselves.” * 

Vol. xiv. . y n 
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extent of his labours; and I cannot turn 
to the parliamentary debates on which I 
am commenting, without feelings of sur¬ 
prize.” 

I wish the author had adopted some- 
distinct arrangement in this able 
pamphlet. So far as I can follow him, 
lie answers the cavils about delay in 
Chancery suits by saying, 

1st, That, of the causes which appear 
on the books of that Court, a very great 
proportion are, in fact, no causes at 
all—that the parties have died, or that 
the solicitors, from some technical rea¬ 
sons, advised them not to have the case 
erased from tile list—or that the affair 
has been simply neglected —but that, 
in short, the Chancellor cannot decide 
on nonentities. 

2dly, That of the real causes which 
appear on the rolls of the Court of 
Chancery, not above one-fifth are in 
general ready to be heard. The evi¬ 
dence has not been taken-—the preli¬ 
minary steps (over which the Court 
has no control) have not been gone 
through. The fault is with the soli¬ 
citors. the barristers, or the clients, 
but cannot be with the Court. 

3dly, Whatever delay takes place in 
the subsequent stages, over which the 
Court has control, are—considering 
the quantity of causes the Chancellor 
has to decide—astonishingly, and, in¬ 
deed, incredibly small. 

The first and the third of these have 
been pretty well illustrated already. 
The following passage will throw very 
considerable light on the second—and 
on the third also:— 

*' Solicitors frequently leave cases with 
Counsel for opinions, which they cannot 
get answered for six, or even twelve 
months, after they are left; end in' the 
Court of Chancery, gentlemen in , great 
ptactice detain papers which require great 
labour or great consideration for a similar 
length of time. It would be invidious, or 
I cpuld name several jjpstances in sup¬ 
port of the truth of this observation. 
Cqmmon cases and common drafts may 
be obtained from King’s counsel (ft equi¬ 
ty draftsmen with dispatch, but those pa¬ 
pers which require many hours’ attention 
remain for months untouched, because to 
begin them and not to finish would be de¬ 
struction to the time of a gentleman niwth 
employed m court, and it is seldom that 
such counsel can devote a day or two ex¬ 
clusively to one subject. This is %n in- - 
convenience severely fait by suitors and 
solicitors; but they arc too wise, though 
they greatly lament it, to take their pa- 
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pers Into the chambers of inexperienced 
men for the sake of dispatch; ami they 
submit to this delay, to reap the advan¬ 
tage of the superior knowledge to he de¬ 
rived from (ho experience of men ot great 
professional attainments, rather I hun trust 
men whose chief recommendation might 
be the dispatch with which they transact 
their business. This fact, which frequent¬ 
ly occurs, proves how willingly a suitor 
submits to delay, when it is likely to pro¬ 
duce accurate and judicious proceedings; 
and, indeed, this delay, to which he vo'un- 
twily submits on account of his counsel\ 
various employments, is not at an end 
when he has got his papers from him, but 
he must, in country causes, submit to 
great delay in arranging with his com¬ 
missioners, who perhaps cannot utLend 
for several months after tiiey arc applied 
to. Whenever men submit td such delay 
by choice, rather than incur the risk of 
imperfect or injudicious proctfodings, can 
it be expected that they would wish tot 
hasty judgments at the risk of their ac¬ 
curacy ; or can we justly censure a judge, 
because, in very difficult cases, he fears 
to do wrong, and takes time to comudei 
till he can devote as many hours as may 
be necessary to a full and fair examination 
of the facts before him, and to read and 
reconcile thd various authorities that ap¬ 
ply to or illustrate them ? 

44 It is matter of regret to a Judge, thut 
decisions cannot be promptly made; but 
it would be sinful to. make them without 
due examination, and without conviction 
that, when made, they ace made consist¬ 
ent with the law that the Judge who 
makes thrum is sworn to administer. The 
Lord Chancellor of England cannot exer¬ 
cise too much care and caution in making 
his decisions; and it is better that now* 
and then an individual should sustain 
great inconvenience, than that an unjust 
precedent should become established. It 
is not the Reports alone to which law¬ 
yers refer for authorities, but to the or¬ 
ders and^eerees of the Court, which, 
from having connected with them all the 
facts of the case, are authorities at all 
times to be found in, and cited from the 
Register’s books, and they are entitled to 
the highest respect No equity Judge 
can foresee the mischief that may arise 
from a bad judgment to his own reputa¬ 
tion, or to the future suitors of his Court 
It is better never to decide, than to de¬ 
cide rashly.” 

The more minute changes made or 
insinuated by thrib prating barristers, 
against the chief living ornament of 
their profession, are all disposed of by 
this writer in a most clear and satis- 
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factory style- One of them was, that 
in a certain case, (Ware v. IlarewooU) 
the Chancellor had sent for one of the 
solicitors in the cause to his private 
room.—And what then ? 

“ The solicitor, on such occasions, at¬ 
tends only to answer questions, anxl pro¬ 
duce papers, and he cannot, by such an 
attendance, in the slightest degree affect 
the judgment of the Lord Chancellor, 
which is founded, not on the arguments 
ax'd need to him, but on the facts and Jaw 
relating to the cause. Can any man suit- 
pose the Chancellor’s mind is so imbecile 
or so corrupt, as to be influenced, in the 
slightest degree, by any verbul communi¬ 
cation, either from counsel or solicitors, 
when the papers in the cause, and tho 
evidence, are before him—to produce 
which, the solicitor is sometimes ordered 
to attend ? If, instead of taking this 
course, for which the suitors cannot be 
••barged anything, (the attendance being 
paid for by the fee on settling minutes,) 
the Lord Chancellor desired the parties 
to attend in open court, the etiquette of the 
-profession, would require that the counsel, 
who could not give him the necessary itifor- 
nuit ion, should receive fees, and the suitors 
would be jmt to many pounds expense. 

“ These interviews are huflfor no other 
purpose, than to obtain, with little trou¬ 
ble, information as to the former proceed¬ 
ings, which the solicitor, being better ac¬ 
quainted with than ahy other officer, can 
more readily refer to and produce; and 
solicitors attend instead of other officers, 
because, by their assistance, the Lord 
Chancellor can readily satisfy his own 
mind about particular proceedings or pet¬ 
ty facts, and thereby, without costs to the 
parties, be euabled himself to pronounce 
a proper decree, with a great saving of to- 
hour and time.” 

But the great story of all was, the 
case of Wart* and Hare wood. Mr Den* 
man or Mr Williams (for the Morning 
Chronicle and Times arc at variance 
as to this mighty question,) had said 
in the House of Commons what 
amounted, most unintentionally I can¬ 
not doubt, to the repetition of a grass 
falsehood (it might not have been a de¬ 
signed, but certainly it was a gross ouc) 
told by one of the solicitors. This came 
in a letter to the Chancellor, viz. that 
the person on whose benefit the suit was 
originally instituted, had died two years 
and a half ago, ere judgment was pro¬ 
nounced, “ of a brojeen Jbeart, occasion¬ 
ed by tho distressed condition of Ids 
affairs and, in particular, by the de¬ 
lay of the Chancellor’s! judgment. Now 
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hear the facts. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the conduct of the gen¬ 
tleman who writes tho pamphlet on 
this occasion. 

“ Ties assertion appeared to my mind 
so improbable, that, being a man unen¬ 
cumbered by any prolession or employ¬ 
ment, I determined to search into its 
truth; ami I applied to a professional 
friend, who is generally and deservedly 
esteemed in the parish where the infant 
died, to make similar inquiries.. The re¬ 
sult of our inquiries was the same ; and 
we learnt from, the infant’s friends, and 

THE MEDICAL C.ENH.EMAN WHO ATTEND¬ 
ED HIM on His death-bed, that there 
was not any reason to suppose his death 
was occasioned by a Chancery suit, or 
anything connected with one; ar#l shall 
prove lie had not any cause to grieve 
about it. Before his death he used often 
to lament that there could be no salva¬ 
tion, no grace, for such a sinner as him¬ 
self; but he did not make any unkind al¬ 
lusion to the Court of Chancery, of to tho 
noble Lord, or other Judges who preside 
there. I am in possession, through the 
information of those who knew him, of 
the particulars of the offence that grieved 
him, and greatly depressed his spirits, 
which he refused to disclose to his doc¬ 
tor ; but delicacy forbins my entering in¬ 
to the detail. This sentimental suitor, 
represented to have died of a broken 
heurt, occasioned by a Chancery suit, was 
a labouring gardener, and he lived with a 
, person at Beckham. He was buried at 
Linfield, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, in July 1816; anxl during his infancy 
there had been spent for his maintenance 
and education L.466, which whs paid to 
his uncle Charles, he having been allow¬ 
ed that sum by the report of a Master in 
Chancery, dated the 1st day of July, 1822. 
The infant, in his will, disposes of what, 
“ if anything," should cume to him from 
the Ciiaueery suit relating to his lather’s 
affairs ; and the sum of L. 10,000, inge¬ 
niously made use of in the letter, seems 
to have been, as-regarded this infant suit- 
xir, (exclusive of what was due to his un¬ 
de for maintenance,) about L. 131. From 
searching at Doctors’ Commons, I find 
that hiifqlicle Charles, who was adminis¬ 
trator to his father, administered to this 
iufan t’s estate, sworn not to exceed L. 601); 
and out of this L.600, L.466 was due to 
this uncle, which liaxi been expended upon 
the infant during his minority, he never 
having received, or been in a situation to 
receive, anything out of Court in his life¬ 
time; and therefore L.134 was all the 
infant’s interest in the suit, unless we can 
supjtpse bis uncle Chuiies to have sworn 
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to a false amount, on taking out letters 
of administration. I find, on searching at 
the proper office, that this infant was 
never arrested, and I cannot learn that 
he \\ as ever known to be in pecuniary 
difficulties. A ample fact May easily con¬ 
found an nralar, who unworthily condescends 
to listen (o calumnies, and to make statements 
jirejiidiriid to others, without minutely exa¬ 
mining into their truth. 

“ And now I will ask my reader, what 
is his opinion of the credit due to ]>arlm- 
vieniary^ -motions, and the members' attention 
to the fads on which tiny are founded, even 
when those members arc men who wear 
the robes of English advocates ? I dare 
not tell him mine—but I dare ask if it 
be necessary, after an exposure like this, 
to be aftlie trouble of examining the truth 
and tendency of the other statements, as 
to this cause, in these notable debates, 
Mime of which I know to be false, and all 
of which, it seems, proceeded from the same 
office The above statement trium¬ 
phantly answers this sweeping and gene¬ 
ral interrogatory. 

•* Christian charity teaches me to be¬ 
lieve that this scandalous letter might be 
written in ignorance; and to write so 
heart-rending a letter to the first Judge 
in the realm, without due inquiry into the 
truth of that melancholy event which its 
contents insinuate and allude to, was cul¬ 
pable in no ordinary degree; but i hope 
there is not any man suffered to exercise 
tiie profession of a gentleman, who, if" 
conusant of the truth of the case, could 
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condescend to be the author of such a 
letter, or who, if he had done so, could 
read this statement without a blush; ‘ fin¬ 
ite that blushes not at his crime, but adds 
shamelessness to liis shame, hath no in¬ 
strument left to restore him to the hopes 
of virtue,’ ” 

Here I stop—the Whig who reads 
these things and yet blushes not for 
his Brougham, but adds shamelessness 
to his shame. I certainly know of no 
instrument by which suen a man can 
be restored to the hopes of virtue. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. II. 

Edinburgh, Aug. ‘JO, 1823. 

P. S.—Mr Denman is represented 
by the Times as having said in the 
House, that <l he was much more 
proud of his own silk: gowy, than he 
would have been of any silk gown the 
Chancellor could have bestowed on 
him.” If a lawyer lias any reason to 
lie proud of a silk gown at all, it must 
be op die score of its being the. mark 
of his real eminence in the law—and 
if Mr D. seriously thinks the Common 
Councilmen'of London better judges, 
in regard to such a matter, than Lord 
Eldon, he assuredly has good reason 
to be a happy man. 1 wish him much 
joy of" this new ilUistration of “ Laus 
est a luudatu laudari’ > 

V. R. 
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* In whni is hinted to be Mr J. Will km’s upeceh, it, the Times of thc-Sthof June, I find these words: 
" vll the cases he should briittf forward, and all the documents tie had, were furnished by one single 
and the learned member mums to have been peculiarly happy in the selection of fits olfiec. 


1.1 l iras, Ot TIMOTHY TICKLER, ES«. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS, 

No. VIII. 

TO THE EDITOR OE M A (IK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

(In the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, and Things in General . 


My Dear North, 1 wish you would 
excuse me. Iu good faith, though I 
earnestly desire to do all I can,for your 
Magassiuc, yet you arc hunting me over 
hard, when you ask me to be the re¬ 
gular periodical reviewer of die re¬ 
views—the mallet of the mallettiw. 
There is something rather saucyish 
even in the reviews themselves pre¬ 
tending to get through, with tlifc as¬ 
sistance of half-a-dozen hands, ali the 
subjects discussed by all the intellect* 


of England, in any given time. There 
is a kind of assumption of universal 
knowledge, which is laughable enough 
in any dilletunti paragraphists. But 
you wish me to take up a more ardu¬ 
ous task—I most whip the cream ,off 
the whipt cream. I myself, I, not even 
sheltered by the defensive armour of 
<f We,” must, at your request, set my¬ 
self up as a sort of Kncycloptcdia, a 
walking, stalking dictionary, dc otnui 
scibili. Six feet four as 1 am, this is 
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rather too much for my inches. How¬ 
ever, I shall oblige you this time, 
though, among other causes why 1 
should wish to decline giving my opi¬ 
nions on the last Number of Mr .Jef¬ 
frey’s Review, this is a fine day, and I 
had iny .Joe Man ton in prime order. 
Credit me, though I like the sport cri¬ 
tical well* enough, I prefer bagging sa¬ 
voury muir-fbwl to bringing down such 
vulture-beaked carrion as Brougham, 
or parrots, as our fat friend, or tom-tits, 
like Jeffrey the Great. But vogue la 
gafere i —here I have taken pen in 
hand, and shall fall foul of Blue and 
Yellow. 

And a foul hook it is—somewhere 
about the basest effusion in some of its 
articles which has for a long time come 
from the fiction. Good heavens! with 
what a different set of minds I am now 
grappling •from those which engaged 
my attention last month ! I pin not 
my faith on the Quarterly Reviewers; 

I acknowledge their affectations, and 
1 scruple not to expose their booksell¬ 
ing humbug, or their occasional pueri¬ 
lities. Hut making every deduction 
lor these qualities that the tnost fas¬ 
tidious can think reasonable, what a 
solid fund of honourable, true, hearty 
British feeling, remains behind! I pass 
their learning, their taste, their great 
information—I speak only of then: af-‘ 
feetion for the honour and glory of 
England, for her happiness at home, 
and her character abroad. My heart 
swells with delight when 1 hear their 
praises and their defences of the glo¬ 
rious institutions which have enabled 
us to lay claim to Goldsmith's compli¬ 
ment, which have given colour to liis 
boast, of our being lords of the human 
race. But in the Northern Review 
what do I see ? Talent occasionally, I 
admit, though, of late, very rarely dis¬ 
played, and never of a high or manly 
order; but a spirit mean, malignant, 
and fiendish—sneers at alt that is sa¬ 
cred, scoffs ut all that is upright, ruf¬ 
fian howlings against all that is estab¬ 
lished. A hungry discontent lours over 
every page—the chime of pinch-gutted 
poverty rings in your ears in every sen¬ 
tence. Nothing is right, because the 
scribes and patrons of the declining 
pamphlet have not the management of 
concerns. The plain truth is, that the 
country has fouglft tlfe good tight, 
trampled the demon of Jacobinism to 
the ground, and extinguished the hopes 
of anarchy and murder—and this con¬ 


trary to the wishes, and in opposition 
to the croaking prophecies, of Whig- 
gcry. Still more, it has weathered 
through the difficulties unavoidably in¬ 
cidental to thegiganticcontest in which 
we were engaged, and prosperity, in the 
shape of diminished taxation, surplus 
revenues, cheap provisions, increasing 
commerce, diffused comforts and lux¬ 
uries, and, to crown all, a contented 
populace, gladdens our eyes on every 
hand. This, too, rankles in the hearts 
of the Whigs. Theyprophesied misery 
—so far did they resemble Cassandra— 
but, unlike the prophetess, the misery 
they called for has not come. Hence the 
national exultation is their sorrow;—• 
they are in mourning when we arc in 
joy. Long may they so continue! It 
is no wonder, therefore. If everything 
they write is tinged and tainted with 
this unhappy feeling ; it is no wonder 
that they loathe the soldier who won 
his country's victories, die sailor who 
brushed her’enemies from the deep, 
and the statesmen who directed her 
energies during dauger and difficulty; 
it is no wonder that, in the writhings 
of their woe, they curse the very sun 
for ripening our harvests, and the winds 
of heaven for wafting riches to our 
shores. Whig feeling at present ap¬ 
pears to be something similar to that 
which dictated the wish of a wretched 
Radical fleeing to America, some poor 
creature, embittered by the demoniac 
writings of those whom Mr Hume 
calls in Parliament the most moral men 
in the empire—" May every curse," 
said the unhappy man, as he stood 
upon the deck, to take a last view of 
the white cliffs of the country of his 
birth—“ may every curse which all 
the sects of England can devise, with 
their utmost ingenuity, fall in tenfold 
bitterness on the accursed land'which 
I am leaving!” There is not a Whig 
in the Island who is not ready to re¬ 
spond, Amen! 

Were I disposed to jest, I should 
attribute f this uncomfortable sensation 
to the empty &tate of the stomach, the 
grumbling of the lower guts, for the 
unfortunate devils have been long 
hankering in vain after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt- ® ut *t is in truth no jest- 
iug matter. What Doctor Johnson, in 
his beautiful tribute to the memory of 
Gilbert Walmesly, so truly and ex¬ 
pressively called “ the virulence^ and 
malevolence of the Whig party, ap¬ 
pears to me to have become more rabid 
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and acrimonious of late—happily, 1 
may aikt, however, more powerless— 
hut yet there is many a Catiline among 
them, who deserves the close and ear¬ 
nest attention of those who are ringed 
and banded in defence of the constitu¬ 
tion of the country.—But J am keep¬ 
ing too long away from the considera¬ 
tion of this individual Number of the 
Edinburgh, while I am dilating on 
the general tendency of all its Num¬ 
bers. * 

We have then, to set out with, 
a paper four-and-thirty pages thick, 
lamenting over the decisions of the 
Lord Chancellor in eases of infamous 
books when pirated. On this my opi¬ 
nion has been long made up, and it was 
fully expressed in yonr Magazine, in 
reply to a something similar article in 
tlie Quarterly of last year. This or 
the Edinburgh is not so canting as 
that in its rival Hevicw, but just as 
shallow and sophistical, when looked 
at with the eye of common sense. The 
two Reviewers had in fact different 
cards to play. He of the South want¬ 
ed to sell Murray’s had hooks—the 
Northern had only for his object to 
abuse the Lord Chancellor. This ar¬ 
ticle is written with all the hard ham¬ 
mering technicality of a hired pleader, 
and encumbered with all the pedantic 
sweeping of the lower courts. It ia 
also roost scientific in its distribution, 
helping you to firstly, secondly, third¬ 
ly, lastly, and to conclude, in every 
second page. I pass by the historical 
rubbish, which serves as Balaam for 
the introduction, and which any soli¬ 
citor’s boy might have furnished at 
sixpence a page of brief paper, and 
shall say a few words on the real 
merits of the question, which may be 
discussed pro and con in almost as 
many sentences as tins relentless 
scribbler has wasted pages. Let us 
look at the affair as it practically 
stands. A bookseller publishes an im¬ 
proper work, which is immediately pi¬ 
rated by some unprincipled fellow, for 
I certainly shall not say arfytfting ju 
favour of the morality of tlie Jknbow 
and JDugdale school. On, this he applies 
to the Chancellor, to interfere to pro¬ 
tect his property by injunction, and the 
Chancellor refuses, on the ground fhat 
no man can have property in a nuisance. 
“ Shew me," says my Lord JEldati, 
“that your hook is entitled to my 
protection, and it shall have it. / 
think that it is not so entitled? and. 


until my doubt is removed by compe¬ 
tent authority , 1 shall not interfere in 
tlie matter.” 1 would be glad to know 
if this he not common sense. Rut it 
is urged, that he is doing that which 
lie ought to prevent—that lie is spread¬ 
ing the sale of injurious works—that 
he is allowing a rogue to plead on his 
own wrong, &e. &e. Now this is 
sheer, rascally cant, and nothing else 
—partly the low cant of low law, 
shirking and shifting on technical 
quibbles, and partly tlie cant of weak 
morality?—both equally contemptible. 
The Chancellor is no criminal judge. 
With tlie punishment of such books 
lie has nothing to do; other officers 
have to look to that; and his plain 
and clear line of duty points out to 
him, that he must not protect works 
unworthy of protection. Rut here the 
ingenious special pleading hack of the 
original publisher of the filth comes 
iu with an argument, which I should 
suppose is deemed quite unanswerable, 
for it is urged at least fifty times in 
this article.—“ Why are not the hooks 
proved to be bad by the competent au¬ 
thorities? or, until so proved, presu¬ 
med to he innocent ?*' On the conduct 
of the competent authorities, I shall 
speak by and by—but here, I must 
say, that this, on the part of the pub¬ 
lisher, is the most impudent of argu¬ 
ments. He*® is a question of proper¬ 
ty,—Mr A has invaded what belongs 
to Mr B, and the law lias pointed out 
to Mr A what is his remedy. An ac¬ 
tion is open to him, fey which he cau 
deprive the pirate of the hooks lie has 
printed. The reviewer has quoted the 
very act, authorizing the proceeding, 
in; p, 282. From motives of conveni¬ 
ence, however, he prefers claiming the 
assistance ofChancery; he must, there¬ 
fore, submit to have the nature of his 
property decided by the single breast 
of the Chancery judge. That breast 
may he in error—it is the common lot 
of humanity, (though in the cases com¬ 
plained of there has hem no error,) but 
there exists a method by which the 
complainant may appear with a direct 
certainty of removing any doubt which 
may arise in the Chancellor’s mind— 
1 allude to the very simple plan of 
coming into his court fortified by the 
much panegyrized verdict of a jury in 
his favour. He onvits to do this, and the 
very omission brings him forward in a 
suspicious character. Let Mr Murray 
prosecute Mr Bcnbow, get his penny 
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a-sheet damages, confiscate the pirated principles of the Jaw of England, be- 
copies, and then, when he has obtained came no will not protect the property 
common-law revenge against his bro- of lewd, irreligious, blasphemous li- 
ther bookseller, when (lie ordinary ju- bcls—because, in their own words, he 
risdietion has pronounced him possisr- does that the effect of which is to sufi. 
ed of defensible properly, come into Scr “ a Hone, or a JSenbow, to be ar- 
tho court of final appeal to demand its rayed in the spoils of a Moore and a 
extraordinary protection against all pi- Byron !" 

rates whatever- But Mr Murray well Not being an English lawyer, I do 
knows, that no twelve men, on their not mean to enter the lists with Mr 
oaths, would declare Don Juan any- Brougham as to the technicalities of 
thing but a nuisance, and therefore lii^ trade. But t shall just mention 
very wisely keeps away from their de- in a single sentence, why L conceive 
cision. It is found much easier to get the whole of the argument in this writ- 
hack-fcllows about Albemarle Street ten pleading of his to be founded on 
to sully the Quarterly with stuff abu- a palpable fallacy. The argument, 
sing the Chancellor, which, out of ha- the only thing that can asp’re to the 
trod to Lord Eldon, is echoed by name of an argument, is—thatinjunc- 
Brongham from the Mount of Procla- tions are granted, in cases of patents, 
mution. before the property of tlic patent is 

In truth, the whole article is evident- ascertained in a court of law; and 
ly enough ‘he product of the same feel- that, therefore, injunctions should at 
ings which have of late inspired that once be granted In the case of books, 
gentleman, and some other barristers leaving the question of property, or 
of inferior ability, to so many exer- not property, to be subsequently rtis- 
tions of a similar tendency. The Chan- cussed xn a court of law, and settled 
cellor is, without doubt, the greatest by the voice of a jury. Now, 1 just 
lawyer now in the world 1 —he is, even ask, is this the course that has been 
the Whigs admit, as upright a judge adopted, or that would be adopted, in 
as ever adorned the Bench of England regard to n.patent puma ? If so, then 
—he is a Tory—he is a member of a Lord Eldon is wrong; if not so, he is 
Tory Administration—he stands, both right; and Lawyer Brougham’s thirt y 
in his judicial and in his ministerial pages have been dearly paid for,if he 
rapacity, as higfr as any man can do: got ten guineas a-sheet for them. 
What wonder, then', that Ms name As for'the other attempt at an ar- 
shouid be gall, and his glory worn- guroent, viz.—" Chancellors, in for- 
wood, to the Whigs? They look at njer days, protected by their injunc- 
Lord Erskine, ana they^yes, even tions the property of Pope's Dunciad, 
they—blush. They cannot away With Swift’s Miscellanies,* See. &c.; tlicre¬ 
tins unapproached and unquestioned' fore the present Chancellor should also 
eminence. They cannot endure the protect the property of Cain, and Don 
spectacle of this Tory greatness, and Juan, and Tommy Little:”—As for 
they abuse die man! It is all as it this, I confess, I make very little of it. 
should be. Were firmer Chancellors in the halnt 

Tlxe Morning Chronicle openly and of granting injunctions to protect books, 
boldly attacks the Chancellor for not the libellous tendency of ? chick was 
giving Mr Henry Brougham a silk- known to, or laid before them? This 
gown. This topic is not touched upon is' the real and the only question, 
in the Edinburgh Review; but the Is it not intolerable, however,” 
Edinburgh Review, immediately after say the Anti-Cancellarii, “ that you 
the appearance of the scries of papers should sutler works, which you your- 
upon this topic, puffs the Morning selves declaim against as infamous, t 
Clironide as the jnost “ liberal and be circulated with the. most unre- 
deeorous” of journals; and inserts an strained freedom ?” This, I own, is 
article, the object of which is to con- the practical question f but the Chitn- 

__the world, that the Chancellor cellcy has nothing whatever to do with 

is profoundly ignorant of the first it. Here his Majesty’s Attorney-Go- 


* By the way, the reader will he amused with finding the assertion, that the Dun¬ 
ciad was M Olio series of libels,” in the same* number with all these fine diatribes 
about the novel origin of libelling. But let that ptvss. 
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neral steps in, and we must ask him 
to justify his conduct, as he can most 
easily do. How rejoiced would bq the 
Whigs, if they could clamour him into 
commencing a crusade against the 
ress! Wisely, most wisely, does he 
eep from it, being taught by the re¬ 
sult of the cases against Hone, that 
an appearance of persecution suffices 
to sell trash the most stupid, blasphe¬ 
mous, and ill-intended, and to supply 
the cvfer-watchfUl enemies of minis¬ 
ters with sounding com mon-places %i 
defence of the liberty of the press, 
which; after all, these noisy declaim- 
ers tremble before and detest. I am 
rejoiced at this determination of our 
rulers. Never, never-was I afraid of 
our bciug able to defeat the foes of 
religion and order at their own wea¬ 
pons—of being fully powerftil enough 
to put them down by the pen; and 
accordingly 1 never snail call for the 
arm of power to aid us. As 1 have of¬ 
ten said before, give us a clear stage- 
let us expose the fallacy of the argu¬ 
ments, the villainy of the writers, the 
stupidity of the compositions? the pro¬ 
fligacy of the lives of the liberates, and 
I warrant, that no man worth retain¬ 
ing will fail’ to be shocked by the hi¬ 
deousness of the picture, or will hesi¬ 
tate to depart from their banners. Sen. 
what we ourselves have done for, the 
Cockneys—see what, I am, sorry to 
say. Lord Byron is doing for himself, 
and pluck up your heart, comforting 
it with the assurance, that merry old 
England is not yet destined, to be 
yielded to the dominion of the devil. 

The real effect of the Chancellor’s 
decrees, is, as this fteviewer well 
knows, to keep out q£ the market books 
of clever wickedness. Most truly does 
he say, (p. MOo,) “ Fame is good as 
garnish, but something more is re¬ 
quired.” fciorry should I he indeed to 
think that money is the sole stimu¬ 
lant of genius, or to imagine for a mo¬ 
ment that Paradise Lost, or Hamlet, 
ay, or Cbilde Harold, was called into 
being by any such paltrvVoftsidera- 
tion. But 1 do think, that, when a 
man's mind becomes so debauched as 
to compose, in s cold blood, corrupting 
and unmanly works, gain is a greater 
stimulant than any wretched fame 
which tliey may confer; and that the 
example of a highly paidand success¬ 
ful profligate of genius must operate 
as an encouragement ran the m^rce^ayy 
crew, who are always ready to enlist 


their pens in any cause at the com¬ 
mand of the highest bidder. Now, 
6 ir,whcn wealthy booksollersare fright¬ 
ened away, by the certainty that such 
property is incapable of lasing protect¬ 
ed, this ungodly source of traffic is cut 
off. Murray gave L.1000 for the first 
two cantos of Don Juan—if Hunt gave 
L.100 for the three last, it is. as much 
as he could have afforded. This is of 
itself a consummation devoutly to lie 
wished. Let us not be afraid, that 
the little possible extra damage done 
to public morals by the increased dif¬ 
fusion of the one, two, or three pirated 
works, will counterbalance the good 
done by the establishment of the great 
principle. Besides, I doubt the fact 
of the great increase of the diffu¬ 
sion. Two and two in trade as often 
make one as tliey make four. In the 
hands of a rich, powerful, apd fashion¬ 
able bookseller, five or six editions 
would be put off among the trade or 
the gentry, by his exertions and those 
of his friends; while the pirate, who 
prints but for . the canaille, depends 
only on the first burst of feverish cu¬ 
riosity, which is soon cooled, when the 
rabbit? find that the books pirated are 
not destined for their palates. Such 
has been notoriously the case with the 
Don; hut, at all events, the cry in 
behalf of public moral* comes admira¬ 
bly from the publishers of books to 
which they are ashamed to put their 
names? and from writers in the Edin- 
burgh Beview. Of one thing l can 
venture to assure these persons, that 
the v way in which these works come 
before thepublic neutralises them very 
much. They are graced neither by 
the persecution of the great, or the puf¬ 
fery of the cultivated. Nay, the very 
apathy and indifference of the head of 
the ministry deprives them of much 
factitious jsquancy. The cool con¬ 
tempt With which Lord Eldon per¬ 
mits the circulation of poems libelling 
us government, and decrying the sys¬ 
tem of which he is one of the . most 
able supports, communicates itself in¬ 
sensibly to their readers, and they, 
who would have looked on them as, 
most decisive knockdown blows to his 
authority, if he had let loose the At¬ 
torney-General against them, now con¬ 
sider them as mere bagatelles, which 
ministers are ve»y tight in not mind- 
mg. 

Has anyone ventured to say a word in 
favour of the individual book clamour- 
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ed about? Not one. Peter Pindar 
was a very funny blackguard, but still 
a very great blackguard. Southey's 
Wat Tvler was cushioned by himself, 
and only brought to light by most un¬ 
grateful scoundreli&m. Don Juan was 
owned neither by author nor publisher. 
Lawrence, trembling and liverstruck, 
recalled his filthy physiology, and 
made a craven amende for having in¬ 
cautiously authorised its publication. 
Are these cases on which we are to 
impugn the conduct of a great consti¬ 
tutional judge? I doubt it. In a 
word, his conduct has kept a Jtood of 
improfxr l/ooks from the market, with¬ 
out recurring to tile unftopular method 
of prosecution , and has neutralized the 
power of those which have already crept 
in. Until this feet is overthrown, let 
them rail at the Lord Chancellor with 
impotent fury. His character I shall 
not stoop to defend from such folks 
as Brougham or Denman; but, Mr 
Editor, ym ought to give us a separate 
paper on him, whom I shall ever Con¬ 
sider, when regarded in all points of 
view, as the greatest op ovftCHAW- 
t Ei.r.oKs.* Excelled he may be by 
some of his predecessors in different 
detached accomplishments; but, view¬ 
ing him in all particulars, I hesitate 
not to repeat my assertion. 

There is an isolated passage in 
this Review, on Which 1 must be per¬ 
mitted to say a single word. Mr 
Brougham, iu the course of ridiculing 
the selection of a Lord Chancellor to 
decide questions of a literary nature, 
and enforcing the propriety of sending 
ail such delicate questions to a jury, 
has these words 

“ Look at the opinions now received 
and consecrated, as among the greatest 
blessings which natural reason has given 
to mankind; see their original fathers 
and assertors remunerated by the prison 
and the block j ask whether their names 
could have been handed down to us, for 
our shame almost aS mnch as our glory, 
had a free and unbiassed jury passed between 
them and their country,■ or rather them and 
the human race. Conceive a jury bringing 
in a verdict of gnilty against Galilei}though 
we dare say he teas n my sincere and lamest 
Cardinal, who sent to gaol, and brccul and 


water, at the age of 70, the man who taught 
Italy to think,, because he suspected the earth 
went round the sun, and that it had not four 
corners. Ulint would, have been Sir Thomas 
More’s Index Expurgatorius, or that of the 
ecclesiastical Chancellors of former times ? 
We know as resjteclable homes as any in the 
kingdom, where Shakespeare -wax (and most 
probably, notwithstanding the Family Edi¬ 
tion, still is) a prohibited book." 

Now really, if Mr Brougham is se¬ 
rious here, ho must be declining in 
understanding. Does not Mr Brougham 
know, that, within these* hundred 
years, certain people, called wizards 
and witches , were every day tried and 
convicted to the death by free and 
unbiassed juries, all over England and 
and Scotland? Does be venture to 
doubt, that the judges were convinced 
of the absurdity of the verdicts in 
these cases long before the juries? 
Not he. Neither does he doubt, I 
am sure he has too much sense to 
doub^ that a free and unbiassed jury 
of worthy Italian Dinners and crafts¬ 
men of rise fifteenth or sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, would have regarded Galileo with 
at least as much horror as the Cardi¬ 
nal. He does not seriously doubt that 
Sir Thomas More’s criticism was ra¬ 
ther more likely to be libeval than 
that of any twelve free and unbiassed 
cheesemongers of Portsoken tempore 
Henrici Octavi —and if he knows any- 
riling of Scotland, he must know, that, 
at this very day, it would be no diffi¬ 
cult matter to convince many a good 
free and unbiassed Presbyterian jury 
of ruling elders to inflict the utmost 

G attics the law might put in their 
As upon the author of the first 
scene in Otliello.i||In short, I cannot 
bring myself to argue seriously upon 
such a subject with a person of Mr 
Brougham’s accomplishments. He 
cannot be sincere when he says, that a 
knot of London tradesmen would be 
fitter than Lord Eldon to determine 
questions of this kind. A jury, if it 
be whig: pretends to be, is chosen 
from the people ; and to say that the 
people are not, more than the first 
men and greatest geniuses in the land, 
subject to the influence of silly preju¬ 
dice's to such matters as books —this 


* Long may it be Utfon* we write the article which Tickler calls for! As long a* 
hia lordship is in power, we shall refrain from expressing all our feelings towards him. 
When he retires, and the voice of truth cannot be ^mistaken for the lispings of adula¬ 
tion, we shall comply with Timothy’s request.—C* N. 

Vol. XIV. * 
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is really a proposition which I cer¬ 
tainly do not imagine it. possible for 
any man, in Scotland at least, to hold 
up his face to.- 

There is an immensity of miscella¬ 
neous skirmishing in the article, hard¬ 
ly worth attention ;* but 1 shall, to 
wind up the affair nobly, extract one 
admirable light or shadow (call it as 
you please) of Whiggery. 

“ The court and the pirate play into 
each other’s hands. Now, suppose the 
government, of which the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor is a member, were wicked or vindic¬ 
tive enough to seek the ruin of an author, 
to insult his feelings, and stain his repu¬ 
tation, a pirate need only be set to work, 
and the equitable wa -tc is completed. A 
door is at once opened to all the abuses 
and collusions for the basest of private 
purposes.” 

The man who wrote this must he 
“ in ruffian Whiggcry thrice dyed 
so base a notion never could find place 
in a Tory bosom. But this employ¬ 
ment of government power is quite 
consistent with the practice of those 
who, in 1806, put a Chief Justice in¬ 
to the Cabinet, there to decide on state 
prosecutions, which he was afterwards 
to try as .judge:—and who made the 
Auditor of the Exchequer First Lord 
of the Treasury,—thus to be a check 
upon his own accounts. No wonder 
that any corruption of justice should 
occur to such minds as a regular and 
ordinary engine of state policy. 

ft must have gratified Mr Brougham 
very much to'see that all this laboured 
article went for nothing, when, within 
ten days of its appearance, the ease of 
Dugdtue against Byron came to be 
heard and determisgi.. It must have 
gratified him partimlarly to observe 
that even Lord Byron’s counsel did not 
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venture to borrow a single argument 
from this grand Essay, which had all 
the look of being got up on purpose for 
this very occasion. 

The article on Sir William Gell is 
amusing to me. It amuses me very 
richly to see the Edinburgh Reviewer’s 
maintaining the cause of the Greeks 
spkiy or chiefly on the ground of our 
common Christianity. 'This amuses 
me, and must amuse everybody. Just 
imagine the appearance of such an ar¬ 
gument ten years ago within the blue 
and yellow covers! Such wonders, O 
Christopher, has your hand accom¬ 
plished.—As for the Greeks, I confess 
that I am for them at least as warmly 
as the Edinburgh Reviewers can be. 
As for this article, all 1 shall say more 
of it, is, that its imbecility and puerile 
tone have a tendency to make one 
think with rather less shame of tin; 
abortion on the same subject in the 
last Quarterly; which last, by the 
way, is now generally understood to 
have been a contribution of 1 ,<>rd Er- 
skine!—Lord Krskine contributing to 
the Quarterly! This, indeed, may 
make quiet people stare I 

The article on Mr Rae Wilson’s 
travels, is one the writer of which 
evidently works in a muzzle. The 
. book is truly an absurd one, and be 
need not have feared to take lus laugh 
out heartily. Mr Wilson, however, 
is a most benevolent ami philanthropic 
person; ami I am well pleased that 
circumstances have conspired to spare 
his bacon. 

0 f Leonard f Iorncr’s Ion g and would - 
be-witty production on Geology, I beg 
leave to make no mention. I dart' say 
Mr Bout is as great a charlatan as the 
Review says; butastoM.NhCKf.il nr. 
Saijssubjb, I must just hint my sus- 


* We beg leave to supply a clou act eristic trait of Brougham. Scholar and beg¬ 
gar, he tells us. (page > air or Adam Smith, are synonymous. However that might 
have beep in the days ot the great economist, it will hardly hold trite now. To say 
nothing of ourselves or ibe Cjrei^ Unknown, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or some dozen 
others, who are coining money, why did not B. look at the vgry names at the head 
of Iris article ? Dr Walcot, or Dr Southey, or Dr Lawrence, or Dr Byron, (we bog 
jKirdon, Lord Byron).cannot come undir any of the mendicity regulations. Sir B. 
Wilson, to be i-are, b an author, but it was not his writings that have brought him 
to the state you M:e 

’' The < Jviiffi of Vigo anil of beggary." 

Brtt the Quin u’.s leading counsel reverted to his own writings, and, perfectly coti- 
scitma that, if ho had stuck to c#«ijK>sing such valuable eoneerns as Essays on Co¬ 
lonial Policy—Brougham’s magnum opus —he would have had abundant claim to the 
title of h’ggnr, whatever right he r/iigjit or might not have had to that of scholar .— 
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pi cion, that he might have fared very 
differently, had his book not contained 
offences more serious in the eyes of 
his reviewers, than any mere geologi¬ 
cal blunders. M. Necker's book is far 
from being a mere geological affair. 
He describes the scenery, the man¬ 
ners, the society, and, above all, the 
literary society of Scotland, lie was 
here and wrote his book at the time 
when the " Jcffrisii, Brogami, et alii 
Librarioruin verna?," were in their ze¬ 
nith of glory ; and, wonderful to say, 
he never mentions one of the whole 
set. Could they have been hurt by 
this omission, which, considering M. 
Necker’s copious notices of certain 
Tory authors, is certainly rather a re¬ 
markable feature in the hook ? 

I conic now to what you have pro¬ 
bably been looking for. It would be 
consummate affectation in' me to deny 
that my sensations in reading the arti¬ 
cle, c> on the Periodical Press,” were, 
on the u hole, of a most pleasurable cha¬ 
racter. f shall not indeed deny, that 
once or twice in the course of the pe¬ 
rusal, I felt a certain degree of pain. 
It was impossible it should be other¬ 
wise, considering that I once had a very 
considerable esteem for Mr Jeffrey —l 
don’t mean to say any very consider¬ 
able admiration for his literary talents 
—that I don't pretend to say—but a 
considerable esteem for his Editorial 
tact. I say it would have been very 
odd, if any man who had ever consi¬ 
dered this Editor as entitled to respect 
of any kind, or on any score, could have 
read that article wStnout something of 
occasional pain. I admit that this was 
my ease. J did feel pain now; and then 
from the sight of such sore degradation 
in a person for whom I once entertain¬ 
ed something like respect and esteem ; 
or, if these he too strong and high 
terms, at least let me say, something 
like a degree of kindliness and affec¬ 
tion. I always consider^ Mr Jeffrey as 
a man oi’sharpbut very limited facul ties. 

I always laughed at thej notion of his 
being a critic, either itt*|itics or in li¬ 
terature; but I though Hum, (I shall 
frankly confess the truth,) a capital 
Editor, as Editors go—1 thought there 
was something like a proper feeling as 
to some things, which I need not par¬ 
ticularize liere, mixed up with all his 
vaniiy, folly, and’bliddness; and as 
one may have a love for one’s spaniel 
in spite of his impudence, so I had an 
affection for Mr Jeffrey, I thought 


him, after all, an honest sort of little 
fellow—I gave him credit for being us 
fair in his way as the different circum¬ 
stances of his natural turn of mind and 
temper, his limited and imperfect edu¬ 
cation, and his unfortunate situation 
in regard to company and occupations, 
could well permit.—This was my feel¬ 
ing in regard to Mr Jeffrey as Editor 
of the Edinburgh Iteview—for, of 
course, I am not speaking, nor about 
to speak, of him in any other capacity. 
Such, I s!ty, were my notions of him 
<jud Editor of the Buff and Blue.—I 
say all this, to prevent mistakes among , 
your readers. As for you, you are quite 
well aware what my feelings used to 
be. 

Even you, however, will scarcely be 
able to guess what my feelings now are. 

I confess 1 am sorry to announce a fact 
which will give pain even to you. I 
cannot look on the appearance of this 
article as anything less or more than 
the death-warrant of Mr Jeffrey’s edi¬ 
torial reputation. It is really a sad 
thing to stand by and sec a man dang¬ 
ling in a noose of his own fastening. 
But such really is Jeffrey’s case, lie 
is gone—dished—dead—utterly de¬ 
funct. Wc have witnessed the last 
spasm. There ia^nothing for it now 
but to lay the body on the table, anti 
bring out the necessary instruments of 
dissection. 

But, no. My dear sir, I shall spare 
you the trouble ef a long and formal 
cutting up of this unfortunate victim. 

I shall merely lay open the skin here 
and there, anti shew you a few of the 
prime points. Give me your eyes, then, 
kind Christopher,—But to drop our 
metaphors— . * 

Who wrote this article ? This is the 
first question that will naturally occur 
to you, and to every one. I have made 
some little inquiry, and the result is 
considerable—very considerable—con¬ 
firmation of what my own first impres¬ 
sions suggested to me; viz. that the pro¬ 
duction Ijelongs to nobody but the gal¬ 
lant of Hbjithampton-How, Holborn— 

“ the modern Pygmalion” himself— 
yes, no other mot tier’s son but Mr Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt, author of the Liber Amo - 
ri%l 

That he wrote the article as it stands 
in the Edinburgh He view, I am not 
such # ninny as to imagine for a single 
moment. He (or some of his crew in, 
l^mjon, acting under his control rap 
dictation) wrote an article “ on the 
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xiodical proas/ and sent downthat ar¬ 
ticle to “ the Prince of Opf^cs and the 
King of MenThe KingoF Men and 
Prince of Critics opened the packet 
with high feelings of aversion and re¬ 
luctance. The affhir of the Liber Amo- 
ri.i was too fresh—-too recent. The 
universal disgust was too strong, vivid, 
and ebullient. The shame of having 
seen himself mentioned in print as a 
?HiENn % and boon companion of such 
an animal as the author of that odious 
and lo&thsome piece of lewdness and 
profligacy, was a feeling that had not 
♦yet had time to cool. The idea that 
such a person, or that any of his Cock¬ 
ney clan, should still continue to write 
for the Edinburgh Iteview, was a thing 
from which the mind of theeditor re¬ 
volted. How shall I suffer It to be 
known that I tolerate such coadjutors, 
and yet expect that bur former friends 
will not begin to shy old Wow and Buff 
altogether? This was the question 
that arose—-this was the cold qualm 
that shot through the heart and the 
liver of onr Editor. ■< V 

But what was to be done ? The mo¬ 
dern Pygmalion knew such and sueh 
tilings—the author of the IJber Amt- 
rit could do such and sueh things— 
What was to rcstraitfthe author of the 
Liber dmoris ?—Mr Jeffrey was in a 
pitiable state at that moment. He he¬ 
sitated long—he pondered deeply—he 
stirred the shallow pool of his reflect 
tion, until it was a true puddle—and 
he ended with choosing that which, in 
the then perturbed and jumbled state 
of all hi s faculties, seemed on the w hole 
to be by one hair’s-breadth, and no 
more, the lesser of the two evils. He 
took what seemed to* be the shorter 
horn of this unhappy dilemma; hut 
short as it seemed, it has proved quite 
sufficient to transfix him to the back¬ 
bone,‘and hold him out a fair object of 
the most deliberate derision. When he 
laid his shrinking and wavering hand 
Ott it, hg more than suspected what was 
to be the result—he now feel% itv-and 
he will not speedily get rid ofehat feel¬ 
ing—the more is the pity. 

I do pity Mr Jeffrey individually— 
tea certain ex tent; and yet Irnust once 
more repeat/that, on the whole, 1 wit¬ 
ness this consummation with feelings 
of internal benignity, and a deep sere- 
BffihBtf satipfection. That the Editor 
u»hed, I see; and I am. sorry for it. 
But the Edinburgh Review is ruined— 
r f see and I rvjofee. Yes, the’great 


work at last is complete; and for be it 
from me to regret, that it was reserved 
for this vile band to give the coup-de- 
grace. Debellare superbas was ever 
your motto. The Blue and Yellow had 
long ceased to be your game. You, 
Christopher, tamed the party-coloured 
beast of prey in his strength—you broke 
him in his vigour—we all pitied him in 
Ids decline.—You were the judge who 
tried and condemned. It was a fit thing 
that such a person as the author of the 
Liber Amor is should be found to do the 
one small and dirty office that justice 
required, after these preliminaries had 
been duly gone through. He has done 
his work well. He has pulled out the 
one small pin that sustained that trem¬ 
bling leaf—the drop has fallen—the old 
and hardened offender bos at last paid 
the debt. 

To drop the metaphor and speak 
reasonably, there was just one little bit 
ofyrerfqjfrWhicb stilLauhered to the old 
and battered reputation of the Blue and 
Buff Review. That Cockneys were oc- 
casionally allowedrewrite puffs of each 
other in the work, was known ; but still 
these were keptfer in the back ground. 
Thai? articles being all about them¬ 
selves/ their tittle poems, and essays, 
anti lectures, and so forth, were, of 
cttSfWi ■ OS' moat trivial subjects, and 
roadenoaoet of impression on the pub¬ 
lic miad; they were regarded as tire 
merest Balaam ; and, although people, 
remembering what the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view hast once been, and the tone i t had 
once sustained, were a little vexed to 
see it reduced so fin as to seek even its 
Balaam Stamimeh quarters—still it was 
but tile Balaam—every book must have 
Balaam—«ttd nobody took the trouble 
to be either, very sorry or very angry 
about what tho Balaam of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review wag, or by whom it might 
be furnished. ’ . 

But, now* what has happened ?— 
Our solitary bit of prestige has indeed 
vanished. What dowse see now? Why, 
we see Mr Jeffrey obliged to allow tint 
Balaamites, his Helots, his Cockneys^ 
to write the first stride that ever the 
Edinburgh Review contained on per¬ 
haps the most impretatri, and certain¬ 
ly the mote delicate subject, that ever 
that Review had the misfortune to 
meddle with—on tike Periodical Press 
of Britain 1! !* H8 has suffered these 

n ie to produce boldly, under the 
re of bigblueand yeEow covers, a 
regular essay—the sole anti visible ef- 
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feet of which, is to identify the Edin¬ 
burgh Review with all that mass of 
low, periodical. Cockney abomination 
—in the standing aloof from which— 
in the notion of its being altogether 
above that sphere—in the idea that, in 
spite of occasional by-jobs, the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, on the whole, and as a 
work, stood quite oat of the way, and 
out of the reach, of such gentry—the 
sole surviving fragment of prestige still 
adhering to the reputation of this Re¬ 
view was universally considered as 
consisting. 

Mr Jeffrey has sunk so low asto suf¬ 
fer this thing to be done. He was sorry, 
vexed, grieved, ashamed—fill that is 
true; but he was so tied up, and ham¬ 
pered, and fettered—he found himself 
in a situation of snch absolute imbeci¬ 
lity and helplessness—that he could 
not prevent the Cockneys from shew¬ 
ing the whole world that they were able 
to make a cat's-paw of him and hie Re¬ 
view—that they were aide to make his 
Review open its mouth, and speak oil 
a subject of which he had, for neariy 
the quarter of a century, carefully and 
prudently eschewed (he least mention 
—a subject from which hufcad always 
shrunk—which he. and his rift friends 
had never ventured to come within 
miles of;—-he has suffered tWiiliam 
Hazlitt, author of the Liber Amoris, 
an old newspaper-monger—u gentle¬ 
man of the press, duct has lived all has 
days by scribbling dramatic criticianMr, 
and leading paragraphs, and so forth; 
dir the different London newspapers 
and magazines;—he has suffered this 
low, vulgar, impudent gentleman.of 
the press—the writer of that filthy 
book, which, hut far its dulness, 
and the obscurity of its author, must 
long ere now have been burnt by^ “ the 
hands of the common hangman he 
has suffered this despicable member of 
tbo Cockney School to write an Essay 
in the Edinburgh Review on ** the Pe¬ 
riodical Press Of Britain." Francis 
Jeffrey has been obliged to swallow 
this latter pill. 

This one fact hi enough. I might 
stop here—when I have just stated the 
thing—when I have just told what it 
is on the face of it, I have done enough. 
But, however, since I have begun with 
a folio sheet, I shall finish it ere 1 lay 
down my pen. * 

Good Heavens! how could all the 
blarney Hazlitt has bean'pouring out 
of late ever so completely blind Mr 


Jeffrey, as to allow him to make such 
an exhibition ? Jeffrey, I suppose, 
knows that it was the Caliph Omar 
who is said to have burned the Alex¬ 
andrian library. Yet here he lets the 
vulgarism of Cockaigne put the blame 
on the shoulders of Osmyn. —(P. SSL) 
Mr Jeffrey cannot be stupidly igno¬ 
rant of a boarding-school misss share 
of Italian; yet here he lets his besot¬ 
ted contributor say that Mrs Radeliffe 
was “ an incognito."—(P. 860.) Mr 
Jeffrey, I take it, can read Latin; yet 
here we have Tibullus’s trite line mis¬ 
quoted, as milk ornatws habet, milk 
decenter, by the pom critic, 

‘. 6 With Midas’ ears commuting short and 
long.” 

. Mr Jeffrey was bom many a mile 
away from the sound of Bow; yet 
here, he allows Hazlitt unrelentingly 
to parade such words as “Ilerenii tress,” 
(p. 367,) and to Cockneyize the title of 
Gifibr&'s poem into the “ B.vRviad," 
(p. 376.) But why need l waste my 
time in holding up to public derision 
a man whom we have already made 
one of the bywords of public scorn? 
I vow to Heaven, I am not thinking of 
him at all; but am shocked at the 
mental cloud which has fallen over a 
man whom I always admitted to be a 
sharp and petulant, if not a deep cri¬ 
tic, and who, I imagined, never would 
sit down in company with such a lite¬ 
racy flunky. 

You haa some time since a necessity 
to say something about Hazlitt, in 
your review of his Table-Talk; and 
you could find nothing so apt to com¬ 
pare him to, as a mere ulcer, a sore 
from head to foot, a poor devil, so 
completely flayed, that tlvere was not 
a square half inch of healthy flesh on 
his carcase. In the Review, he cuts 
the same figure, he acts the same part, 
of an overgrown pimple, sore to the 
touch. He feels that he is exiled from 
decent society; and how does he ac¬ 
count for his misfortune? Hear his 
own tfieqry 

“ A professional man, who should come 
into the world; relying on his genius or 
learning for his success, without other ad¬ 
vantages, would be looked upon as a pe¬ 
dant, a barbarian, hr a poor creature. 
‘ Though he should have all knowledge, 
and could speak with the tongues of angels, 
yet, wjthout affectation, he would be no¬ 
thing.’ He who is not acquainted with die 
topic, who is riot fashioned in the mode of 
the dsy, is no better than abrute.” 

Cruel and hard-hearted treatment 1 
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So the world in general look on this 
“ professional man of genius and vir¬ 
tue" as a pedant, a barbarian, a poor 
creature, and a brute. Wicked world! 
No wonder that we have earthquakes, 
lie told us already, in his Table-Talk, 
that all the people of London will not 
look on his books, for fear of being 
thought Cockneys; and, by this ac¬ 
count, it would seem that nis person 
getslittlg better treatment among them. 

The old lamentation over his works 
is here* continued. lie confesses (ji. 
357,) that all he can do is to "glitter, 
flutter, buzz, spawn, die, stink, and be 
* forgotten and (p. 358,) that, when 
princes scowl on him, which I shotd|i 
suppose they never do, as I cannot 
conceive how Hazlitt could come with¬ 
in scowl of a prince, he is Obliged to 
hope, that " the broad shining fece of 
the people may turn, to him with a fa¬ 
vourable aspect/’ May turn! Vain 
hope! Have you not already informed 
us, that people are afraid of looking 
into your books, lest they should be 
suspected of Cockuevism, or perhaps 
because they dreaded undergoing’ that 
dire metamorphosis by merely poring 
over your pages. He grumbles at 
booksellers for refusing to buy his 
bggjh, (p. 359,) while they are so in- 
considerate as to take {he same staff in 
fragments as filling for unhappy ma- 
gazincs. As to his reputation, ne gives 
up that entirely, by admitting, that 
aha ns t, the only writers who can keep 
their reputation above water are ano¬ 
nymous critics ; unless he has the va¬ 
nity to make himself one of the al¬ 
most®, which the poor fellow is too 
candid to think of. Vet what he wants 
is not much. He is ready to give up 
eternal fame for a newspaper puff (p. 
35?); and as he was once, and long, 
if indeed he be not still, one of the 
glorious company himself, that, I am 
sure, he can find no great difficulty in 

g etting, by sporting, in favour of a 
rother of the quilt a shining or two 
on an extra go of brandy ami water at 
die Wrekin, or a tumbler of *hot and 
hot British Hollands' at* the Cart and 
Horses, or any other fashionable hotel 
resorted to by those eminent literati. 
There, no doubt, Mr Hazlitt is great; 
and 1 am proud to perceive that he 
has no mock modesty about him on 
the pointfor he candidly dtiws a 
simile from his own long experience 
in suich campaigns, assuring us* %>. 


354,) “ that the mixing of liquors is 
no doubt a bad thing, and muddles 
the brain ; but, in a certain stage of 
society, is perhaps unavoidable," i. <?. 
in the stage of society of the Cow and 
Cauliflower, or other place blessed by 
the presence of the august body, which 
kindly informs the public mind of all 
passing events, and directs the* genius 
of the age, at three pounds, odd shil¬ 
lings and pence, paid weekly during 
the session of Parliament. 

The rest of the introduction to the 
consideration of his subject, he has 
filled with utter nonsense about paint¬ 
ing, (for 11. was bred a water-colour 
painter, which profession he gave up 
on finding that he could not earn salt 
to his porridge by it, it being univer¬ 
sally acknowledged that he could not 
delineate a churn-staff and on that 

E ld thinks himself admirably qua- 
to talk On gusto and vertu,) and 
common-place stuff about trite litera¬ 
ture. It concludes with this splendid 
sentence, which, if even Mr Jeffrey 
the Great himself can interpret for me, 
he, shall be to me for ever a Magnus 
Apollo. " If ou£ several contempora- 
raries woe to criticize one author as a 
constant habit," what then ?—“ there 
would be no end of the repeated re¬ 
flections, and continually lessening 
perspective pf cavils and objections, 
which would resemble nothing in na¬ 
ture but"—What in nature ? Pray 
guess, gt^d reader, " but the Cuffec 
jjsiej flea Mutes £aic1 Colonnes!!” 
Pv 360/ ; Alas! poor Jeffrey! criti¬ 
cizing one author as a constant ha¬ 
bit, !■what an idea! and then there- 
ficctions, ahd the perfective, and 
the nature ! and, proh pudor! the 
French'! Why, dear Mr Jeffrey, these 
fellows will mak<e us suspect you of 
having forgotten the most childish ac¬ 
quirements. 

But to proceed—I hinted, some pa¬ 
ragraphs ago, that Mr Jeffrey has alter¬ 
ed this article a good deal since it made 
its first appearance oh bis writing-table. 
The two chief alterations, however, 
must be allowed to he the curtailments 
which the production has Undergone, 
in respect of the notices which it origi¬ 
nally set forth touching’Cobbett and 
your own Magazine. Both of these cur¬ 
tailments appear tome tohav’e been in¬ 
judicious. If sfich fin article was to ap¬ 
pear at all, it should have appeared with 
All its original beauties and detects up- 
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on its head. It could then have been 
said, “ Poh, Mr ,1 effrey was busy—or he 
was from borne—aud this article was 
stuck in without his knowledge or re¬ 
vision.—It is a blot; but what book 
is without a blot now and theu ? You 
must not condemn the Review for the 
sake of one production, hastily and 
unwarily suffered to appear in it." 
Many are the times when shifts like 
these have been resorted to, and with 
tolerable success, by the patrons of the 
Blue and Yellow. But here it will not 
do : —there is evidence—there is the 
clearest evidence—that the great Mr 
Jeffrey’s own pen has been at work. As 
it stands, the article is a mere pietje of 
stottery ; —it is incomplete; it is im¬ 
perfect ; it is curtailed; it is njanc and 
mutilated; whole paragraphs Have been 
scored out—others have been clippped 
and docked. The thing is not what it 
was meant to be; nobody can glance it 
over without beiug satisfied that Mr 
Jeffrey has bondjide combed and car¬ 
ved upon the Cockney abortion—that 
ue lias really edited Hazjutt ! , 

The notice of Cobbett, as it now ap¬ 
pears, is really the most pitiable make- 
believe I ever met with. “ Willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike, is 
truly a line which the man who edited 
this has a right to quote. I have no 
sort of doubt in my own mind that 
the Cockney’s original MS. contained 
three or four pages of puff upon Cbb- 
bett.— Hazlitt, for one, never can 
mention Cobbett without letting his 
breath out in his praise; and .1 ap¬ 
prove of William Hazlitt for admi¬ 
ring, which he really appears to do 
from his heart, the great and singu¬ 
lar merits of William Cobbett. But 
here was a ticklish piece of busi¬ 
ness for Mr Jeffrey to have any hand 
in. Many years ago, as, indeed, even 
the extant paragraph acknowledges, 
Brougham made a savage attack on 
Cobbett's character in the Edinburgh 
Review. Cobbett did not suffer from 
that, of course, hut he resented it not¬ 
withstanding. For the last ten years, % 
he has badgered Jeffrey ; aud, to use 
his own powerful expression, passim, 

“ all the vile, canting, coxcomb gang 
of the Edinburgh Review.” This has 
invariably been Cobbett’s language— 
at LeaSt it was so until within $Jie last 
two or thVee months. • He has lashed 
their tergiversations; he has exposed 
their gross errors in politics and politi¬ 
cal economy; he has moved the world’* 


laughter with his jeers about their 
prophecies; he has battered them, in 
a word, on the ground which was com¬ 
mon to them and him, with a vigour 
only equalled by that which you and 
your friends have exhibited against 
them quoad alia. He has been the 
other great thorn in Jeffrey’s side. 
The moment you gave him a pause, 
Cobbett was sure to dig in—the mo¬ 
ment the old sergeant cried halt, 
plunge went your spur again.—In 
short, between you, you kepi Mr Jeffrey 
in eternal hot water; and I believe he 
would often have been greatly puzzled, 
if anybody had put Fortunatus’ cap on 
jhis head for an instant, which of the 
fwo to wish first in perdition and the 
abyss. Of late, however, as I have 
hinted, there have been some symp¬ 
toms of a change in this matter. We 
have seen Mr Brougham puffing Mr 
Cobbett’s Cottage Economy in the 
Edinburgh Review. The book deser¬ 
ved all tnat was said in its praise, that 
is true; but still, to see Mr Brougham 
puffing his old arcli enemy was some¬ 
thing. Then we have seen Mr Brough- 
anyjresenting Mr Cobbett’s petitions 
about the national debt, the equitable 
adjustment, &c., in the House of Com¬ 
mons—introducing Mr William as a 
" distinguished writer’’—“ a inaP'of 
original and acknowledged genius," 
and the like. We have seen this, and 
we have seen Mr- Cobbett, on his 

! iart, devoting many whole columns of 
its Register to the puffing of Mr 
Brougham. We have seen Mr Cobbett, 
who, only a year before, concluded 
one of the severest diatribes he ever 
penned with these words—“ Law¬ 
yer Brougham praises him— that is 
enough !!!”—WehaveheardMr Cob¬ 
bett, who treated Mr Brougham in 
this style of supreme scorn not twelve 
months before, singing out about Mr 
Brougham’s “ learning,” “ genius,” 
honesty,” and what not, as if he had 
been to be paid a guinea for every pret¬ 
ty w^ird he could produce. We have 
seen alt this, and we were of course 
aware that some underhand work had 
been going on between Messrs Brough¬ 
am and Cobbett. But still there was 
no puffery of Jeffrey in Cobbett— 
no: the treaty between Brougham 
and him appeared to be strictly a 
personal one. The abase of Mr Jeffrey 
and of the Review itself still con¬ 
tinued. Brougham’s praises were ever 
anti* anon wound up with wonder 
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how such 8 great mao could stoop to meat than almost any Sunday-paper 
Have anything to do with such “ a in existence, and that circulates among 
gang" as Jeffrey’s. Under these dr- ,a more ignoble class of readers than 
cumstances, what could Mr Francis perhaps any one of the array—the 
Jeffrey do with this Cockney's puff Cockney Court-Gazette !—the weekly 
upon Mr William Cobbett ? The puff trash-work of the Hunts 1—Oh, my 
of Cobbett by Brougham had indeed dear Mr Jeffrey, this indeed is a turn- 
softened Cobbett towards Brougham ble ! 

personally ; but the rage and contempt 1 confess I am a little puzzled with 
of the man for Mr Jeffrey, and for the last sentence of this character of 
Mr Jeffrey’s Review, were still ex- the Examiner. Is it Hazlitt’s ? Is it 

E ressed Without stint or stay. Should Jeffrey's ? Is it a pio-nic affair ?—• 
e insert Hazlitt’s puff, perhaps Cob- (t With the exception of a little egot- 
bett might thank Hazlitt for it; but ism, and twaddle, and flippancy and 

here was proof enough that he would dogmatism about religion and morals, 

not thank Mr Jeffrey. He could not, and mawkishness about firesides, and 

therefore, bring himself to put Has.^ .furious Buonaparleism, and a vein of 
litt’s trash in as it stood—-he could’' sickly sonnet-writing, we suspect the 
not do this. He had gone as fkr in the Examiner must be allowed to be thk 


way of stooping to Cobbett as he could 
bring himself to do without receiving 
some sort of intimation that Cobbett 
would accept of his humiliation, and 
be merciful in future. At the same 
tftne, he had already suffered so shock¬ 
ingly, that he durst not for the life of 
him dream of putting out the puff', 
and inserting an attack of his own 
penmanship in its room. He was not 
so fool-hardy as to dream of this. What 
then, amidst all this net-work of stulti- 
fyiftg difficulty, remained for the noble 
FaBcis Jeffrey ?—Why, just to do 
what he has done—to score out all 
die hack's hearty laudation, and retain 
just enough to shew that there had 
been such a thing in the article, and 
that he had, in his editorial magnani¬ 
mity, erased it.-yHiatus indde deflen - 
dvs f But, my word for it, this gentle*, 
man is not the boy to allow anything 
he has written to remain unpointed, 
and therefore unpaid; and we shall 
have it all in good time in some other 
corner of the “ Periodical Press.” 

But only to think of the paragraph 
which immediately succeeds this pre¬ 
cious one about Cobbett! It is a puff 
of thk Examixeu, which the Edin¬ 
burgh Review is made to say stands 
" next -to Cobbctt’s/' (among, the 
weekly papers,) ff in point of^ulont." 
The Examiner classed next to Cobbett 
in anything te odd enough, but, “ in 
point of talent/' is really the joke of 
all- jokesthe Examiner, that hqp 
tumbled'down first fro® a shilling to 
teupeaoo—then from tenper.ee to se- 
ve*tpem»-halfp<n?«y--theiit() sixpence 
—and now to fourpmee ;—the Exa¬ 
miner, that, even with hk redgped 
puces, has leas circulation at thk «uv 


ajjjleSt and most besff.ctable of 
the publications that issue from the 
Weekly Press.” This is the sentence 
as it stands, near the bottom of page 
368. How—why—Jby what fatuity it 
was allowed to appear there, I con¬ 
fess my utter inability to make any 
conjecture. . 

If it be Hazlitt’s, what con be so ex¬ 
quisite as » rebuke of egotism and 
twaddle from the worthy, who, in his 
Very last book, (no, the IJber Amoris 
was ffie last, but in the one immedi¬ 
ately preceding the Liber Amoris,) 
took occasion to tell the world that it 
was OH THE 10TK OF AUGUST, 175)4, 
he first read the Nonvelle Eloise, 
“ over d battle of sherry, and at the inn 
of LhngvtlSn, —who, in the penult 
number of the Liberal, favoured us 
with all those charming particulars 
about the bid Unitarian preacher his 
father, and his own first introduction 
to MrGoleridge,—whose excessive and 
illustrious egotism is, in short, one of 
the most striking features throughout 
the whole of bia lucubrations. It it be 
Hazlitt’s again, if it really be Hazlitt’s, 
can anything be so superb as a sneer 
against e( flippancy arid dogmatism 
about religion and morals," from the 
author of the Loves of “ H." and 
Sally in our Alley—-the man who lias 
just insulted the public with publish¬ 
ing a full and particular account of 
hk laborious and deliberate, but un¬ 
successful attempts, to seduce, be* 
neath her fathers roof, (he being at 
the time a married man, and the fa¬ 
ther of a family,) a poor secant girl 
who waited upon him in his lodging- 
house ? Egoism and flippancy about 
religion and morale, indeed! But no, 
1 « 
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no—this must be. an Interpolation— 
this must be Mr Jeffrey's. Ami, if the 
sentence be his, will that tneml the 
matter ? Turn to the arlicle'on Buo¬ 
naparte, in this very number of the 
Review, and see Buonaparte there 
gravely characterized as—But do let us 
take the very words (they occur at the 
bottom *of page &15.) 

“ We deem it impossible for any one, 
how strongly soever he may have been 
prejudiced against Napoleon, to rise from 
the perusal and study of these details, 
without an intimate persuasion that few 
great men liner ever been more WOUTHV OF 
kstkem. His insatiable ambition re¬ 
mains, in Utility, the only charge against 
hix charactert and it must be allowed to 
have been mingled with as much of good 
as ever was known to be compatible with 
a thirst for power. "Hie destruction of 
perniciomi abuses—the improvement of 
the condition of the people at targe— 
went hand in hand with every act by 
which he sought his own personal ag¬ 
grandizement. In many eases tins was 
the necessary consequence of the debased 
condition of the countries he overran and 
subdued. Any change, for instance, mast 
unavoidably have proved beneficial to 
Spain and Italy; nor,could ho conquer 
them without bettering thei ^condition ip 
every essential particular, lint it is only 
just to add, that his men inclination was to 
root out anth/uated evils, and that he placed * 
his chiifest glory in being the regenerator if 
the modern world. The volumes before vs 
afford evidence, in every page, of his thoughts, 
at least during the lad ten years iff Ms reign, 
haring been all directed towards wising for 
himself this most durable monument, by en¬ 
titling himself to thy .gratitude if all ages,for 
rendering to manlind the inestimable service 
iffreeing them from the thrahlom of invete¬ 
rate abuses in church and date." 

These' words are worthy of being 
written in letters of brass. Buonaparte 
more worthy of esteem thr'n almost 
any great man that ever existrd! No 
charge agaiiurt Buonaparte’s character 
but the thirst of power ! Buonaparte 
thought of nothing from 1804 to 1814, 
but “ entitling himself to the grati¬ 
tude of nil ages for rendering toman- 
kind the inestimable service of freeing 
them from the thraldom of inveterate 
abtises in church and state!” These 
are cJ^nressions on which I am not 
such aVfnny as t» offer any remark. 
They are, unquestionably, however, 
the ne plus ultra of ftxrious Buonapar- 
tcism, and they occur in the sante num- 
Vol. XIV. 


her of the Review in which “ furious 
Buonaparteisro* is mentioned as con¬ 
stituting one of the few deductions 
which must be made from the general 
“ respectability” of the Examiner pa¬ 
per. Another of these deductions is 
said to be “ a vein of Sickly sonnet- 
writing." Now, who is this sickly 
sonpetteer? Is it anybodyhut that very 
identical Leigh Hunt, King of the 
Cockneys, the most sickly and disgust¬ 
ing of all whose poetical productions 
(the incestuous Rimini story).is cha¬ 
racterized, three “or four pages far¬ 
ther down, in this very article, as “ an 
elegant and pathetic poem, by the edi¬ 
tor of an opposition paper." How are 
We to reconcile all these contradic¬ 
tions? I, for one, cannot read the 
whole sentence, be it whose it may, 
over again, without being convinced 
that even the devil can spunk truth at 
times. Truth he hates; but truth, 
like murder, will out*—Just pause for 
a moment, and read the words over 
again. Well now: Would anybody 
desire a more intelligible definition 
than that which the Edinburgh lie- 
view itself furnishes, when it tulks of 
“ an able and respectable paper, which 
has no faults except that it is J/ippmtt 
about religion and morals, (which, 
being interpreted, means that it v.-agos 
uniform war against the principles of 
chastity and decency, and overflows 
with eternal blasphemies against the 
faith of the Bible,)—that it is full of 
mawkishness about firesides, eppdism, 
twaddle, and sickly sonnet-writing’’— 
that is to say, in other words, that it 
is full of Cockneyism and Leigh Hunt 
-r-and, finally, that it is full of ultra- 
Burma partedsm, which means neither 
more nor less than that it is, like the 
Edinburgh Review itself, character¬ 
ized by the basest Jacobinism, the 
most unrelenting hostility'to all the 
established institutions of Christian 
Europe, in “ church and state.” 

I shall say no more for the present 
aboqt ttyis “ most respectable publica¬ 
tion.' •• 

And yet, ere I leave the Cockneys, 

1 may perhaps as well take notice— 
very shortly it shall he—of the pass¬ 
age a little Way down about Mr John 
Keats. It is said by this Edinburgh 
Reviewer, that John was attacked as a 
bad ^xiet, meVely because he had been 
praised in the Examiner in a way quite 
unconnected with jrblifics, for sortie’of 

his Juvenile verses; and that he would 
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have hired very differently, had he 
flung King Leigh, limit's puff in his 
face, and towed at the knee of William 
Gifford, editor of the Quarterly lto- 
view, and author of the Ifaviad and 
Mseviad. Now, the whole of this is 
made up of direct mis-statement and 
base misrepresentation. In the first 
place, long before any Tory Review 
whatever took notice of Keats, lie had 
not merely been puffed in the Exa¬ 
miner, But he had put forth sonnets 
upon sennets of lus own, in Ho¬ 
nour of Leigh Hunt, calling Leigh 
Hunt “ a kind martyr,” See. because 
he had been clapped into Newgate 
for a beastly libel upon liis sove¬ 
reign ; and, in short, Imi identified 
himself in a hundred different ways, 
with all the bad polities^ principles, 
as well as with all the had poetical 
taste, of the f’oekney school. Here, 
therefore, is one clear mis-statement 
as to matter of fact. In the second 
place, it was not, as is so plainly 
insinuated, the author of the J$A- 
viad and Mteviad who commenced 
the attack upon Keats. Keats had been 
dished—utterly demolished, and dish¬ 
ed by Rlackwood—long before MrGif- 
fords scribes mentioned his name. 'Hie 
Quarterly Review did not invent the' 
name ‘ f Cockney-School," hut only 
adopted that name after it had been 
introduced by Rlackwood into univer¬ 
sal use, and had in fact become as 
much an integral part of the language 
of English criticism, as any oilier 
phrase in the dictionary. It is- then 
absurd, and worse than absurd, to say 
that Mr Keats would have altered 
his condition in any respect whatever, 
by trying to conciliate the smile of the 
Quarterly editor. It is possible, and, 
indeed, it is highly probable, that he 
was vexed with finding himself, and 
the rest of the Cockney school, cha¬ 
racterized in the Quarterly by the 
phrases which Blackwood hod invent¬ 
ed. But that was a mere flea-bite.-— 
All the other Reviews had adopted the 
tone ere then. The coneem/Was ut¬ 
terly undermined three years ere the 
Quarterly put si single pick-axc to its 
foundation. As for this absurd story 
atontMrJohn Keats having been put tp 
drnthby theQuarterly,;or by any other 
criticism, I confess I rmlydid not ex¬ 
pect to meet with a repetition of Inch 
stUffintheEdinburgh Review. If peo¬ 
ple die of these wounds, what a prince 

nf killers, and kifig of nt«rdneien> Must 


Mr Jeffrey be! In law, the intention 
makes the crime, and lie who fifes a 
pistol at my body is a murderer, al¬ 
though to happens to miss me, or al¬ 
though I recover of the wound he in¬ 
flicts. Granting, then, that this is the 
law, what are we to say to the man 
who cut up Byron's Hours of Idleness ? 
That review, surely, was meant to be 
as severe as any review that was ever 
penned touching poor Johnny Keats. 
The article on Lord Thurlow—the ar¬ 
ticle jtrofi pudor ! on Joanna Baillic — 
the article on Tom Little’s smutty 
Poems—all these, and a hundred more, 
were at least Mended to murder poeti- 
cal reputations; and as for the reviewer^ 
of Keats really meaning toipttrder, not 
the poetaster, but the toy—the living 
individual Johnny—Why this, I sup¬ 
pose, is more than the Examiner him¬ 
self wUl hold uphis face to. This Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer, to conclude, reproach¬ 
es very bitterly the Quarterly Review¬ 
er of Keats for mentioning his profes¬ 
sion, and says, that his being a young 
apothecary would, under different cir¬ 
cumstances, have been converted into 
a ground, not of censure, but of praise. 
Ail this natty he true; but I would just 
ask of Mr Jeffrey, who it was that, in 
the pages of this,same Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, quizzed Mr The! wall for being 
a taihr—a trade at least as harmless as 
'toe other, l suppose ? The!wall replied 
to that,’ by tClling somebody or other 
connected With the Edinburgh Review, 
that his fkther or grandfather, I forget 
which. Was A harber. This tod the 
effect of stopping for some time the 
stream of allosions to professions, See. 
in fhe Edinburgh Review. Why did 
not Iff Jfeats try the same trick with 
the Quarterly ? But the truth is, that 
all this is shocking stuff' Who serious¬ 
ly thinks toe worse of a man for being 
an apothecary* or for being the son of 
a barber? Np such absurdities exist 
in this age of toe world. And the per¬ 
son, if such there he, who really feels 
the least annoyance from any such tri¬ 
fles as these, must certainly toast the 
manhood, not of a harber/ nor of an 
apothecary, hut of a most superlative 
tailor. If John Keats cared tot being 
called an apothecary, being one, he 
must really have been a greater goose 
than even I ever took him fur. / Such 
allusions have beet? in use eVor since 
there were books and reviewers in the 
world. Good heavens! what would 
become ofMohere, Fielding, Smollett, 
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he Sage, Cervantes—in snort, of all the 
comic writers the world ever saw, if it 
is to be considered a crime to take a few 
slaps at The Three Black Graces," 
Law, Physic, and Divinity ? But let u$ 
hear no more of JohnnyKeats. ltreally 
is too disgusting to have him and his 
poems recalled in this manner, after all 
the world thought they hud got rid of 
the concern. I would just ask any 
candid man this question —“ What 
did Keats write ?"— <f Keats!” would 
be the answer, “ I never heard the 
name—Oh ! yes, 1 do remember some¬ 
thing— Keats ! —wasit Keats you said ? 
—Are you sure you did not mean 
Pottle ? ’ 

But, just before I quit for ever the 
topic of .1. Keats, let me ask Mr Jef¬ 
frey one short and simple question. 

Iiis Hc\iew says, that Johns " fine 
finteg iiini, jmwtrful invention were too 
</hri/»t.\ to he treated with neglect” and 
that therefore the Tory .critics set to 
abusing John. The question 1 wish 
to put is this—If Keats:s fancy and in¬ 
vention were so wonderfully obvious, 
why did .the Edinburgh Ueview take 
no notice at all of the possessor until 
long after the Tory critics had had 
such abundance of time to make min¬ 
ced meat of him? What .is the use 
of a Review, if it be not to watch 
for the appearance of tine fancy and 
powerful invention ; and, whenever 
such qualities make their appearance, 
to call upon the world to give the new 
poet his due reception of applause? 
The Edinburgh Review, however, suf¬ 
fered all the fancy and invention of 
Johnny Keats to be puffed in tWte pe¬ 
riodical works, of which its familiar 
knowledge is now confessed—and to 
be sneered at in those its fearful inti¬ 
macy with which is the matflspring 
ami sole inspiring principle of the ar¬ 
ticle before us—it suffered all this 
for tnatiy long years, before it had 
the honesty or the courage to say 
one .syllable about the existence of 
such a being as Johnny. How is 
Mr Jeffrey to answer or account for 
this? liut a still more serious ques¬ 
tion remains—Why, up to this blessed 
hour, has the Edinburgh Review never 
hinted that there has been such a man 
in thcworld as Percy Bysshe Shelley? 
•Surely,Veurcly his and invention 

were in the proportion of 1000 to 1 
compared with those of Jolitmy Keats. 
Surely, surely he was abused by the 
Quarterly, fully ag bitterly as ever 


Keats was. But no—there Is a reason 
for everything. Shelley, with all his 
faults, was a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a poet; and his merits as such were 
uniformly acknowledged in Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine. That work, if there 
was a cry against Shelley, did not join 
it On the contrary, it was in that 
work that he 'wusjir.it, praised in a 
style worthy of his genius; and, while 
many severe criticisms appeared there, 
of and concerning bis bad principles, 
political and religious, there never ap¬ 
peared one word which'Shelley, or the 
friends of Shelley, could complain of, 
as either illiberal or indecorous to¬ 
wards the man or towards the poet. 
In a word, the Edinburgh Review ne¬ 
glected his fine qualities, however ob¬ 
vious, and Blackwood praised them 
warmly and zealously, in spite of his 
bad qualities, however obvious. But it 
did not suit Mr Jeffrey to allude to all 
tins—Why ?—why simply because the 
object of this article was to denounce 
all the Tory critics, and Blackwood’s 
in particular, as persons who bestow 
their praise or censure entirely on po¬ 
litical grounds—who were incapable 
of doing justice to the fine fancy and 
powerful invention of Johnny Keats, 
and Leigh Hunt, King of the Cock¬ 
neys, because these men were, or were 
supposed to be, politically opposed to 
their own principles. The least men¬ 
tion of Air Shelley's very differen t treat- 
ment must have at once nullified all 
this nonsense. It must, at the same 
time, have given birth to a universal 
inquiry as to the rdteons which have 
from the beginning, and up to this mo¬ 
ment, kept the Edinburgh Review si¬ 
lent as to Air Shelley himself, his poe¬ 
try, and tlieevil and the good so strange¬ 
ly blended in all his extraordinary pro¬ 
ductions. It must have set everybody 
a-saying, “ Why did this Review, that 
praises Mr Barry Cornwall, and Air 
Beddoes, and Air K uowlcs,and Heaven 
knows how many more of such small 
deer,* vthy did it, why does it, never 
mention*the existence of such poems 
as thk Hi: volt of Islam and this 
Cjbnci ?” On every ground, therefore, 
the’Review felt it necessary to sink 
tltis matter altogether. But the pub¬ 
lic, you may rely on it, will not sink 
it so easily. Tlie public, will see the 
thing as it stands; and the public will 
be at no loss to appreciate the open 
and'mauly behaviour of this redoubt¬ 
able Review, both towards Mr Shelley, 
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and towards the Tory Journal, whose 
liberal treatment of that unhappy per¬ 
son formed so striking a contrast 
to the neglect he experienced at the 
hands of those, who, by their own 
shewing, were bound to have been the 
foremost in noticing his genius. 

I passover all about “ The News,” 
an “ excellent paper”—the Literary 
Gazettes and Journals, u a truly insig- 
nificantrace"—tire Scotsman, ,f a truly 
original paper, with but one subject— 
of which subject its Editor seems to 
be King." i may just notice, how¬ 
ever, that the Stot-King has rather 
more subjects than one, being, or at 
least having been, lord of as mauy 
stink-pots as any of his “ respectable*’ 
brethren. I leave all these, however, 
for the present, and turn to the splen¬ 
did character of the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle. “ There is a liberality and de¬ 
corum about this paper,” quoth the 
Edinburgh Review.— 1 “Ostony-hearted 
Edinburgh! ” how could you givebreath 
to such a murderous paragraph as is 
here ! Liberality and Decorum in 
the paper which produced all Tom 
Moore’s odious series of libels upon 
the King and Lady Hertford! Libe¬ 
rality and decorum in the paper which 
contained the mock poems upon the 
death of Mr Perceval,— 

■ “ Children's tear, 

Patriot's bier,” &e. &e. 

Alas for Mr Jeffrey!—Liberality 
and decorum in the pajier which only 
a few weeks ago contained that truly 
unnamealile attaafc upon John Bull— 
that attack which roused the universal 
loathing even of the Whigs—that at¬ 
tack which, had it been executed with 
just a little less cowardice, must have 
sent the Morning Chroniclers in a body 
to Bbtany Bay!— Liberality !!! and 
Decorum !!!— But I have no wish to 
treat the thing otherwise than as a joke. 
Mauy, is the good guinea that the 
Morning Chronicle has paid Mr Wil- 
Jiam Jflazlitt, and many is the phff it 


has paraded In honour of Mr Francis 
Jeffrey. Which of these gentlemen 
has to answer for the liberal and de¬ 
corous quiz upon old Perry, with which 
(now that he is dead, and his guineas 
not come-atable) the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view winds up its account of his paper, 
I shall not give myself the trouble of 
inquiring. I suspect, howevbr, that 
the thing must belong to a true “ gen¬ 
tleman of the press,” from the sore¬ 
ness with which old Perry's trick of 
fathering all the tid-bits of the Chro¬ 
nicle himself is brought up. Perry’s 
bOok-sale shewed what had been nis 
favourite tastes in literature ; and 
it is certainly quite possible to judge 
from that, that lie may have occasion¬ 
ally been inclined to rob even Pyg¬ 
malion of his due. The story of his 
saying that “ Ejuthalamia were thrown 
into Person's coffin,” and correcting 
himself next day —“ for Epit hula - 
read Epiccdia is not a bad one. 
The Whole effect of the paragraph is to 
give the worhlafeearty laugh at the ex¬ 
pense of the defunct. Would Si r Juiucs 
Mackintosh, or, as Cobbett calls him, 
(£ shall not ask for what reason,) “ Sir 
Jammy,*’ have suffered this, had Perry 
been still in the land of the living, 
with his books and his papers about 
him ?—I guess not. Perry has been 
dead just about two years! Tiius speed¬ 
ily hath the memory of his munificence 
departed from "among the Hazlitts!— 
thus speedily hath the savour of his 
sauces vanished from the recollection 
of the Jeffreys!—thus speedily hath 
the dread of nis desk evaporated dse- 
whetja, I say nothing. I admire the 
Whigs—I admire their gratitude—1 
admire their liberality—I admire their 
decorum—I admire the MorningCbro- 
nicle—#I admire the Edinburgh Review 
—I admire the Examiner—I admire 
the News —1 admire them all. I ad¬ 
mire even Sir Jammy. My memory is 
jammy itself, and long shall all their 
glories stick to it.* 

The notice of the Old Times is a 


• j Perry (or Pitie, for that was the man’s name.) was a canny Aberdonian, a* igno¬ 
rant as a dray-horse, but with just sufficient tact for the drudgery of a paper. lie was 
a vain creature, as llajditt ^who has preserved one astonishing specimen of bis benefac¬ 
tor's ignorance, p. 3fi2,) remarks, but hs> did much fur the respectability of the diurnal 
press. He was eminently tegst-Worthy, and some of his Whig patrons let him go to 
jail, for libels which he never wrote, but the authors of which lie was too hohonrahle to 
give Bp. Yet 1 do not recollect tlftt these good Whigs ev(*r hlSmed themselves for 
skulking bellind him, or that ever he was called up to bn badgered by a House of Com¬ 
mons, for reflecting on any Tory iiirapbip, by mistaking a very satisfactory explanation 
for ah apology. At present the Morning Chronicle is decidedly going down, under a 
very heavy creature.—C. Is’.] * 
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truculent attack in substance ; from 
which I conclude that a certain Gen¬ 
tleman of the Press is not just at 
jjresent in the pay of the Old Times. 
1 could, if I pleased, give you a full 
and particular history of the tone in 
which the New Times is criticized, 
but 1 should be sorry to hurt re¬ 
spectable people in the course of ex¬ 
posing others, and therefore 1 “ bri¬ 
dle in my struggling muse” with¬ 
out pain. I styll, however, quote cue 
passage from this part of the article, 
just to show how well truth and false¬ 
hood may be blended, even in the 
most liberal and decorous of works. 

*' The Times conforms to the changes 
of tin: time. It bears down upon a ques¬ 
tion, like a first-rate man-of-war, with 
streamers dying, ami all hands on deck; 
but if the first broadside does not answer, 
turns round uppn it, like a triremed gal¬ 
ley, firing off a few paltry squibs to cover 
its retreat. It takes up no falling cause; 
fights an vp-hdl battleadvocates no great 
principle ; holds out a helping hand to no 
oppressed or obscure individual. It fs * ever 
strong upon the, stronger side.' Its style is 
magndatjwut; its spirit is not magnanimous. 
It is valiant, swaggering, insolent, with a 
hundred, thousand readers at its heels ; but, 
the instant tha rascal rout turn round with 
the ‘ whiff and wind’ *f some fell circumr 
stance, the Turns, the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns with them. Let the mob 
shout, let the city roar, and the voice of 
the Thins is heard above tliem all, with 
outrageous, deafening clamour; but, let 
the vulgar hubbub cease, and no whisper, 
no echo of it, is ever after heard of in the 
Times. Like Unify Bottom in the play, 
it then ‘ aggravates its voice so, as if it 
were a singing dove, an it were any night¬ 
ingale.’ Its coarse ribaldry is turned to a 
harmless jest; its smiling rodomontade daks 
to a vapid comnnm-place ; and the editor 
amuses himself in the interval f before another 
great crpb.sion, by collecting and publishing, 
from, time to time. Affidavits if the numbers 
tf his paper sold in the lust Stormy period of 
the press . 

“ The Times rose into notice through 
jts diligence and promptitude in furnish¬ 
ing Continental intelligence, at a time 
when foreign news was the most inte¬ 
resting commodity in the market; but at 
present),itjpngrosscs every other depart¬ 
ment. fi,"grew o bscme andfurious during 
the revolutionary war; and the nick¬ 
names which Mr Walter bestowed on the 
Trench ltuler were the counters with 


which he made his fortune. When the 
game of war and madness was over, and 
the proprietor wished to pocket his dear- 
bought gains quietly, he happened to have 
a writer in hi.s employ who wanted to 
roar on, as if anything more was to be 
got by itis continued war-hoop, and who 
scandalized the whole body of disinterest¬ 
ed Jews, contractors, and stock-jobbers, 
by the din and smithevy with which, in 
the piping time of peace, lie was for ri¬ 
veting on the chains of foreign nations. 
It was found, or thought at leayt, that 
this could not go on. The tide, if gold no 
longer fowl up the riverj and tin tide of 
Billingsgate and blood could no longer Jtow 
down it, with any pretence to decency, mora¬ 
lity, or religion. There is a cant of patriot¬ 
ism in the city ; there is a cant of humanity 
among hackneyed politicians. The writer if 
the leading article, it is true, urns a fa¬ 
natic ; but the proprietor of the leading 
JOURNAL was neither a martyr nor confes¬ 
sor. The princqdes gave way to the jioltcy of 
the pajrer i and this was the origin if the 
New Times.” 

Observing that you, Christopher, 
have of late been honoured with some 
of the abuse of this great “ Bully Bot¬ 
tom," the Old Times, I am sure you 
will be gratified to see how the Edin¬ 
burgh Be view itself appreciates the 
candour, consistency, and hunt sty of 
the representatives of old Walter. As 
for the abuse of Dr Stud dart—for, in 
the midst of certain symptoms of tear 
which I thoroughly understand, he is 
still abused here—it would really be 
too ridiculous in me to say a word abou t 
what 1 am sure be will never waste a 
thought upon. Dr S. is a rare excep¬ 
tion to a rule—that, indeed, is all but 
an universal one. lie is connected 
with 'the daily press, and has been so 
for many years ; and yet he is as un¬ 
spotted a gentleman as is now living 
in England. This is quite enough for 
the Cockneys. lie is a keen and high- 
principled Tory, and a writer of very 
uncommon pith and tact, and that 
agaiif infinite enough for the Wliigs. 

But to return to our article. Next 
conics a puff of The Traveller, which 
is qualified as “ not a new, but a new¬ 
ly-conducted paper,” and as “ distin¬ 
guished by sound judgment,” &c. &c. 
Let it suffice to say, that Brougham 
was- understood to have become the 
chief proprietor of this paper not long 
ago, and one of liis brothers to have 
Income its editor; and that, I believe, 
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ni point of feet,-it has already ceased 
to exist as a distinct paper, in spite of 
all this!— Eheu ! 

Of course 1 shall skip over the viru¬ 
lent abuse of the Courier. The Courier 
never employed Hazlitt, and he has all 
liis life been occupied in libelling those 
connected with it. You remember his 
vile buffoonery about Mr Mudford's 
personal appearance in his Table-talk ; 
and this—can this be the creature who 
dares to talk herein the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view about “ flickering jests on personal 
defects ?" Can this be the fellow who 
talks so ? Just turn to the Liberal, No. 
IV. and see InAvMr Irving is described 
—“ a tall, raw-boned, hard-featured, 
impudent Scotch quack ”— u his hair is 
matted like a mane, his beard blue and 
singed, and he verges in his general 
appearance to the Simious tribe, but of 
the largest species”—-" the halt-saint, 
half-Savage”—“ the cross-fire of his 
double visiou "— u the portentous cast 
in the right eye”—“ this brawny 
bravo of the church"—“ that strong 
obliquity of mental vision, that can'look 
gruve on the parent, andjvtsome on the 
daughter.’’—A say, let any man just 
look to these phrases—particularly 
the last Southampton-Row touch—ana 
to the whole production in which they 
occur—I think it is Hazlitt’s—I think 
there is internal evidence of that; but 
at all events, the thing is in the Libe¬ 
ral, for which Hazlitt writes*—as, in¬ 
deed, what liberal and decorous jour¬ 
nal is there for which he does not 
write ?—1 s$y, let any man look ut 
these specimens of Whig and Cockney 
liberality and decoruin, and then listen 
to old Blue and Yellow (supported as 
it is by the same people as the Liberal) 
abusing the ministerial press for flick¬ 
ering jests on personal defects.” This 
impudence is really enough to turn the 
stomach of a hog “ of the largest spe¬ 
cies/’ 

But, after all, there is nothing in the 
whole of this rich concern that amuses 
me so highly as the style in which; you, 
Christopher—your Magazine*, 5 1 mean 
—are discussed. First of all, at the 
very first broaching of the business of 
Magazines, “ there is,” quoth the Jcf- 
frisiau Scribe , u the Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine at tire one end, and Mr Black¬ 
wood's at the other.” Then follows a 
paragraph about the Gen tlcfnau's Ma¬ 
gazine, borrowed verbatim frpm a poem 
of Odoberty’s, and some other articles 
that appeared two years ago, less or 
more, in the Magazine. But what more 


of Blackwood's ? Not ono word, my 
dear fellow. He could name it—or 
rather he could suffer it to be named— 
this was something—this was much— 
but could he go farther ? Durst ho 
discuss you as be did Sylvanus Urban, 
or Tom Campbell, or Sir Dicky Phil¬ 
lips ? No more than a messan durst 
worry a bull-dog. IlazlittA—or the 
Cockney author, whoever he he—had, 
I doubt not, abused you very manful¬ 
ly through many page*, of his manu¬ 
script If he had not done this, why, 
then, lie is a mere booby; for everybody 
may see what the drift of the whole 
article is—everybody sees that the ob¬ 
ject was to attack you, you alone— 
everybody sees that but for you there 
would no more have been an article on 
the Periodical lb-ess, than there would 
have been an article ou the Cheese 
Press—everybody sees this; and yet to 
the destruction of the Edinburgh lte- 
view, to the howling of llazlitt, and 
the eternal jobation of Jeffrey, then- is 
not the pluck, after all, to’ do more 
than just mentioning once the mere fact 
that Mr Blackwoodnas ** a Magazine." 
News indeed this to the Covkn* ys 
Only look at the drivelling idiot. l)o 
he mean, after all, to pay you u com¬ 
pliment? He plainly says, that the 
Gentleman's Magazine is the dullest, 
and, if he were a logical writer, it would 
of course follow that he meant to say. 
Mr Black wood’s, the Magazine “ at tin 
other end,” is the cleverest of all. Did 
he mean to’ say this? If so, why not 
say it ? Or dm he mean to say, that 
Blackwood's was the newest, the Gen¬ 
tleman’s being confessedly the oldest 
ofthe fVy? If so, he meant to say what 
he knew, lobe not true. He knew very 
well that whatever merits the new Ma¬ 
gazines he puffs may have—and nei¬ 
ther you nor I are such blue and yel¬ 
low dirt that we should deny that they 
both have contained many excellent 
things—they owe their very breath, 
and being, and form, and substance, 
and life, to imitation of Itladcwoud. 
Both Scribe and Editor know this well 
enough. All the world knows it. No¬ 
body would confess it more freely and 
manfully than Tom Campbell himself, 
I will be bound for that. It follows, 
therefore, that this scribe ha&'really 
been deprived of all meaning .ufiiatever 
by the process tiis production has been 
subjected to—he has been dipt past 
redemption. 

Farther down a little way, 1 ob¬ 
serve a paragraph about “ slang wit. 
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—•“ shrewd remark,"—“ oyster a and' 
whisky," &c. &e., which is probably 
meant for a cut at your Nodes Ambro- 
siaiur. The name, as I have been ob¬ 
serving, they dare not mention:—ex¬ 
cept once (and then it is done with the 
air of a'child afraid of burning its fin¬ 
gers,) the name of “ Mr Blackwood’s 
Magazine” does not occur in this ar¬ 
ticle on the present periodical press of 
(ireat Britain!—Vet my opinion is, 
that this paragraph about the toddy and 
oysters, &c. is intended by way of a 
slap at your merry doings in Ambrose’s. 
The ninnies did not see what a compli¬ 
ment they were paying to the dramatic 
talent displayed in that masterly series 
of papers. Poor creatures! they want¬ 
ed to take a lick, and their flail has just 
come back the wrong way, and brui¬ 
sed their own knuckles. This, how¬ 
ever, is a sort of thing that I am sure 
you, Mr North, will never dream of ta¬ 
king any seridus notice of, even should 
you agree with me as to my opinion of 
its purpose and drift. If the Edin¬ 
burgh Jln'icu • wishes to huve a turn-up 
in good earnest with It! JckwootT* Ma¬ 
gazine, let the Edinburgh Review say so 
smack out. No chaffing in corners and 
under the breath. Let us hear the 
challenge ! Let us sec the blunt posted 
—let us see the Blue and Yellow rib¬ 
bons tied to the stakes.—We shall then 
understand what we are after. And 
one word more I shall say : Let >M/r; 
Jeffrey himself come to the scratch— 
Mr.Jeffrey, and nobody but Mr Jeffrey, 
Wo have "battered the Wood about the 
brainless heads of these Cockney raga¬ 
muffins, until we miay well be weary 
of the occupation. Why have us lick 
them over again here ? Has common 
prudence departed for ever from among 
mankind ? Does Mr. Jeffrey wish to 
make his Review the engine of the 
Cockneys against Blackwood? Impos¬ 
sible. Don’t let us he bothered then 
about Hunt’s Bimini and Keats’s JSn- 
dytuion, and the rest of that odious 
trash ; but, if Mr Jeffrey really wishes 
a set-to, let him grapple at once with 
some of those never-to-be-forgotten, 
and never (oh never !) to-bc-forgivcn 
articles, which you levelled against the 
original Edinburgh Reviewers them- 
selv&fcyAnswcr these who can ! Well, 
well riokjs Mr Francis Jeffrey know, 
that such burdens are not adapted for 
the shoulders of the Cockneys. But 1 
can tell him, that if he himself knows 
this much of the matter, all the world 


besides knows and feels too, that, unless 
somebody be found who will dare to 
put his back to that load, and to no 
other, it were better tor the Edinburgh 
Review to have a millstone tied about 
its neek, and to be cast into the deep, 
than to be detected standing afar off, 
and joining a timid and trembling pipe 
in the Cockney-whine against Black¬ 
wood. , 

And this brings me at last to what 
it has all along appeared to me,' must 
inevitably be the fatal, the mest un¬ 
fortunate jjjid fatal effect of the inser¬ 
tion of this article on the periodical 

f ireas in the Edinburgh Review! Thu 
Edinburgh Review has of late years 
been more skilfully, effectually, and 
insufferably attacked, than perhaps, 
any literary engine of disloyalty ami 
infidelity has been iifour time. “Why 
does the Edinburgh Review make no 
answer to all this ?”—has been the un¬ 
varying feeling, and the frequent lan¬ 
guage of every man not immediately 
connected with Mr Jeffrey and his Re¬ 
viewing Cabal. The only answer they 
have ever vouchsafed has been a sort of 
Would-be-disdainful toss of the nose— 
as much as to say,*“ Poll! ’tin only a 
Magazine that attacks us ! would you 
really nlve Jeffrey meddle with a Ma¬ 
gazine -1 appeal to Jeffrey him- 

- self, whether I am not now stating the 
exact truth. Of cousisc nobody hut an 
idiot coulff be really taken in by such 
stuff—but still here was a something 
to be said, insinuated, hinted, looked 
——and we all know, that, give the 
Whigs a something, and, however con¬ 
temptible it may be, they will find 
means to make it serve their turn 
among themselves. Well, but what is 
to become of them uow ? What is to 
become of that fine big face, that did 
so much good service ? Othello’s oc¬ 
cupation’s goue! 

The Edinburgh Review has at last 
come down from its altitude, and put 
itself by the side, not of Blackwood's 
Magasjpie # {that, forsooth, had indeed 
been a favour!) hut of the News, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Traveller, the 
Examiner, the Times, Cobbett, See. 
Ike. In short* it has proclaimed itself 
tlui “ Cater-cousin” of every liberal 
and decorous journal in the world, and 
farewell to all its greatness! After con¬ 
descending to review and laud the “Es¬ 
says,” the “ jeux-desjirit,” the “ en¬ 
lightened disquisition," of old Perry’s 
newspaper — after condescending to 
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haver and Stan} over the wonderful 
achievements of those miraeujtjfes Gen¬ 
tlemen of the Press, who bring out the 
dramatic criticisms in (lip morning 
papers, the very day after thy piece cri¬ 
ticized was performed—after testifying 
this profound respect for tbe Jtepi.rlers ! 
—after calling the con Irilmtions to Col¬ 
burn's Magazine, and its rival, “ the 
very cream of -periodical literature* — 
in short, after this complete blending, 
amalgamating, and interfusing of it* 
self, with all that sort of concern—up¬ 
on what, in the name oLcverytlung 
that is salutifcroua, is this Quondam 
Down-looker to take his stand ?—No! 
he has fallen from bis humbug height 
—he has slidden from his vapouring 
vantage-ground—he has leapt from 
his laughter-moving pinnacle—he now 
stands upon the riebatcable ground like 
other people, and woe be to him if he 
stands there only to be a mark for your 
unerring and unsparing urticlerv. You 
may depend on it, many will be the 
weary days through which Mr Jeffrey , 
will bemoan himself, for having been 
betrayed into this hrtise. It will not 
be either sneering or snuffling that 
will suffice to lug him out of the 
quagmire, into which lie has suffered 
a quackish and Cockney wil&O’-the- 
wisp to seduce Ins unfortunate stilts. 

Let Mr Jeffrey reflect upon all this • 
coolly by himsel f-j-and, if he does make 
up bis mind to do the thingjjKke a man 
—-if he does make up his mind to at¬ 
tack you boldly and directly for your 
articles on the Edinburgh Review, its 
political basenesses—its irreligious tone 
throughout—its occasional slips of in¬ 
fidelity, open and not to be mistaken— 
its blasphemous sneers—and its vile 
prostitution of literary criticism to the 
purposes of unpatriotic and unchris¬ 
tian rancour and spleen—if he does 
make up his mind to come forth in 
harness, and give battle, upon these 
great points—no fear, say 1, but he 
shall meet a champion well armed for 
the conflict. But let him not lay the 
Battering unction to his sou)# that, by 
loose, vague, and indefinite paragraphs 
of abuse, such as this made-up thing 
consists of, he can blip! the eyes of 
tire public to the damning fact, tna^he 
avoids the question* which really have 
been, and are, at issue, between his 
journal and that, which first bearded 
him in his own northern den. Which 
first shewed that to be little which had 
before passed current fbr great, •which 


stripped the mask from the features of 
foulness, and made the despot-im* 
postor stoop from his throne to drain 
the cup of exposure, and kneel in the 
dust of irretrievable degradation. 

As for the old assertion, so nnpity- 
ingly reiterated throughout the five or 
six concluding pages of this article, 
viz. that the Tory press of the present 
day has had the guilt of introducing a 
new and unheard-of measure, and, in¬ 
deed, a new and unheard-of system, of 
.personal vituperation into English li¬ 
terature—I say, once for all, that the 
assertion is grossly in opposition to the 
truth of history. • That it is wilfully 
false, 1 do not say—because I am sure 
Mr Jeffrey is incapable of writing or 
editing what he knows to be false ; hut, 
at the same time, I must be permitted 
to observe, that this article shews that 
some Edinburgh Reviewers have read 
Blackwood's Magazine; and all the 
world knows, that this “assertion has 
been proved to be false in that jour¬ 
nal, not once nor twice, but'fifty 
times. I refer, once for all, to that 
Number of the Noctes Ambrosinmc, 
in which the history of English libel 
was gone into at so much length, and 
brought to so triumphant a conclusion 
in favour of the Tories generally—but. 
above all, and more especially, of the 
Tory writers of the present time. As 
for the grossness of the mis-slfttement, 
,1 need not surely lecture upon that to 
your readers. Tney know that Jeffrey, 
brougham, and Moore,* wort; vindic¬ 
tive libellers of men, as well as of pr ii i- 
ciples, long ere Christopher North ever 
shed one drop of ink on the field of 
periodical literature. They know that 
Peter Pindar preceded the Anti-jacobin 
—they know that the Examiner, the 
Morning Chronicle, and the Times, 
preceded John Bull. They know that 
the Tory warfare has been strictly, 
and in every stage of its progress, a 
defensive one: They know that Mr 
Jeffrey and his clan had twenty years 
of free and unchecked abusing, ere 
Blackwood began to abuse them ; and 
they know, and all the world ffiels, that 
if, on one or two occasions, (for I deny 
that more than this can be asserted, 
even by the bitterest of yous. honest 
enemies,) you have ovmtepjyuT'the 
limits of perfect propriety ,the Rtyk 
of your warring, the transgression was 
only a transcript of what he and all 
his friends had been accustomed to do 
from their youth upwards—and they 
< 1 ? 
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—the world—the impartial candid 
world, will not fail to observe how 
broad is the line that must be drawn 
between the unprovoked, tyrannical, 
vindictive vituperation, habitual to the 
old Edinburgh Review, and the few 
occasional instances of ultra-severity 
into which the representative and the 
avenger of a party whose very food 
had been insult* may have been be¬ 
trayed in the momentary heat of tem¬ 
per—or rather, I should say, in the 
roused and flaming indignation of 
long-tram pled virtue, long-derided re¬ 
ligion, long-spurned and outraged pa¬ 
triotism. ' 

Does Mr Jeffrey flatter himself that 
all his thousand misdeeds of file form¬ 
er, the free, the unfettered day of bis 
domination, are forgotten or forgiven, 
merely because in these latter times 
. he and his partisans have been whip¬ 
ped, lashed, scourged into comparative 
quietness, decorum, and inoffensive¬ 
ness ? Does a blue and yellow viDer 
cease to be one, merely because This 
fangs have been extracted? Is such 
a creature the less a viper, because 
pity is a more natural, and appro¬ 
priate feeling for him in his pre¬ 
sent disabled condition than wrath? 
No—no!—the memory q£ an insulted 
community is not quitoso short-lived 
as some of these old and branded of¬ 
fenders may well wish it were. The 
time was, and at no distantdate, when, 
to make use of language that you will 
have no difficulty in recognizing,— 
“ The Whigs assumed a natural su¬ 
periority over «#, as if, being of a dif¬ 
ferent party, we were necessarily of an 
inferior species, and justly liable to be 
tortured, worried, and hunted, to death 
like any other vermin." The time was, 
when they had a right to say what they 
pleased of us, to invent and propagate 
any falsehood or misrepresentation that 
suited their turn.. It was then that 
the greater the falsehood, the more was 
the merit—the rqore barefaced the im¬ 
posture, the more laudable the fraud. 
You were a Tory—a loyal man-r-a 
Christian writer—did not that of itself 
imply all other crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours ? That being once granted, they 
had a right to heap every outrage, 
every* indignity upon you, as a matter 
of course. , You were an enthusiast in 
the cause of the thwme <and the altar. 
Did it not follow that you must be a 
bad poet, a contemptible orator, a bi¬ 
got, a slave! You were for the Mint- 
Voi.. XIV. 


sters: Was it to be supposed that 
you wftte not against tense, grammar, 
rhyme, and reason ? You were en¬ 
titled, in short, neither to justice nor 
to mercy; and the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewer, who volunteered to deprive 

J ou of a livelihood,; whether by stri- 
ing at your moral fitUe, or your intel¬ 
lectual reputation; in short, by any 
means, however atrocious Or dastard¬ 
ly,—this Edinburgh Reviewer, thisu. 
Brougham, this Jeffrey, was titled 
to the thanks of the liberal, the gra¬ 
titude of the decorous, the applauses 
of the Whigs. Witness, ye much in- 
jured names of Coleridge, W ords worth, 
and Southey—witness, ye eternally 
blended epithets of Renegado and. 
Driveller —witness, ye magnanimous 
sneerers about the Morning Post and 
the Stamp-Office—witness, Oxford!— 
witness, Copplestone !—witness, ye 
more*recent audacities, that have just 
been rebuked into the mingled blush 
and shiver of impotence, by the stern 
retributing indignation of insulted 
Bhilpotts! 

But I beg pardon—I have really 
been verging towards seriousness— 
which is surely the last mood of your 
mind in contemplating this affair. You, 
of course, regard the whole as an indi¬ 
rect compliment paid to yourself ; and 
indeed, dear North, a compliment of 
compliments, and a triumphant tri¬ 
bute to you it is. I speak not of the 
compliments to your talents, extort¬ 
ed by a lurking remnant of truth, 
in the midst of abuse—as, for in¬ 
stance, where, in an absurd tirade 
against the Nodes Ambrosian®, to 
p^t down which he appears anxious 
for an act of Parliament, he is com¬ 
pelled to admit their wit, and the 
Shrewdness of their remarks; because 
compliments from such a creature are 
rather affronts than otherwise. But 
your triumph, your true and glorious 
triumph, consists in the grovelling, 
crawling, cowardly, pitiful confession 
of th<i utter prostration of the whole 
gang of 4hom he now acts as mouth¬ 
piece, before you, and in the beggarly 
and starveling lamentation over the 
severity of the well-deserved inflic- 
tioji. That you have crashed the ver¬ 
min, we all know ; that they <lo squeal 
and gibber at the very mention of your 
name,4s dear as light; but that any of 
the Unfortunate should be so spoony 
as Jo .make the confession in terms so 
abjeefr, with contortions of countenance 
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an ludicrously lamentable, surpassed occasion to give anecdotes of the lives 
mv wannest expectations, until I saw of some of the profligates whom we 
S y in this article. Then the awful have overthrown, and their enormity 
soreness of the whole party at finding was so great as to surpass the filth of 
the press to which they set wp a sort any feigned charge. v> e have had 
of unalienable claim, turned against occasion to point out the tendency or 
them—and discomfiting them totally some of their works, and this tenuen- 


—is here given Utterance to in all the 
blackness of sorrow. We have put the 
Whigs down in a great measure by its 
■"Bgyucy^&nd nothing can comfort them. 
All they have left is to accuse us of 
scurrility and personal sarcasm. Poor 
wretches! whom does that gull ? No¬ 
body with a heiul differing in organi- 
• zation from a turnip. They commen¬ 
ced a crusade against all that was es- 


cy is so foul, that our very language 
in exposing it was necessarily open to 
the danger of being suspected of sha¬ 
ring in the contamination. But it is 
now little matter ; we have seen the 
work. Extract, North, extract, in the 
very joy of your soul, Hazlitt’s gra¬ 
phic description of your overthrow of 
him and his rabble rout. It is deci¬ 
dedly the very best thing he ever 


timable in society. Peter Pindar was 
set upon the most virtuous king that , 
ever ornamented a throne, and his ruf¬ 
fian buffoonery was cheered by the 
thundering applause of the Wjhigs. 
Tom Moore was clapped as the first 
of jeux-d'esprit writers for the incre¬ 
dible infamies of his Twopenny Post¬ 
bag, and the Pudge Family—Sydney, 
Smyth flung dirt through Pete,r Plyrn- 
ley’s Letters, to their infinite joy— 
Hone caricatured the King, and libel-, 
led the most illustrious men and wo¬ 
men in the country—this very Edin¬ 
burgh Review "was established for the 
purpose of 'insulting and annoying us 
in every manner possible, and in the 
course of its hopeful career has been 
guilty of the basest slanders on tbe 
living and tbe dead, lias run tilt against 
every honest feeling, male and female, 
with the most felonious ferocity. What 
need I swell the catalogue ? Take up 
the files of the Morning Chronicle for 
the last thirty years, and mark its ar¬ 
ticles ; and I venture to say, the ve¬ 
nom, the black-hearted assassin viru¬ 
lence displayed in them, will make even* 
the strongest stomach turn. Was this 
to be tolerated ? Indeed it was not. 


wrote. 

“ Who, indeed, was likely to stand, for 
any length of time, , l the pelting of this 
pitiless storm’—the precipitation of nick¬ 
names from such k height, the thundering * 
down of huge volumes of dirt and rubbish, 
the ugly blows at character, tbe flickering 
jests on personal defects—with the com¬ 
placent smiles of the great, and i uk ax- 
out snotri’s OF THU mob, to say no¬ 
thing of the Attorney-General's informa¬ 
tion, filed ex officio, and the well-paid de¬ 
positions of spies and informers! It was 
a hard, battle to fight. The enemy were 
well entrenched on the heights of place 
and power, and,,skulked behind their ram¬ 
parts—those whom they assailed were ex¬ 
posed, and on the yavi. It was the forlorn 
hqpe of genius and independence strug¬ 
gling for fanie and bread; and it is no 
wonder,that many of the candidates turn, 
ed tail , and fled from such fearful odds.” 

Is not this balm to your heart? 
Do you not feel a glowing and cheery 
warmth over vou while reading this 
passage To be sure you do. Not 
that we rejoice in the woe of any poor 
fellow-creatures, but because wo arc 
happy at aOnl to find that the noxious 
influence, which their sinful propen¬ 
sities led them to exercise whenever 


And accordingly we retorted. We 
shewed the mere baseness of the Whig 
newspaper world—the gross ignorance 
and drivelling impertinent* ct the 
Cockneys—the shallow pretensions, 
and the" cowardly deism of the Edin¬ 
burgh—the, .utter insufficiency of the 
Whig statesioeiir^aud destroyed by 
merely holding uptb light the infamy 
of thp Wlugjibfcdirrp. And they are 
down ! down among the dead .men 1 
There let them rot! 

in this operation it appears we have 
been throwing filth. We are suit; the 
accusation is quite true. We have had 


they could, la clean gone. Do not dis¬ 
turb yourself about the abusive words 
occasionally vented against you. In 
their vocabulary, a sycophant to a 
man in power, is one who fears God, 
and honours the king; an atrocious 
dastard is a man who takes one of the 
“ vermin,” (1 thank thee, slave, for 
teaching me the word,) by the threat, 
and squeezes it to death in sqafeaking 
convulsions. Such is th< dialect of 
the crew, jffut, *blowing away this 
froth, skipping also the nonsense abou t 
Attomey-G enerala and informers,wlio, 
Hazlitt well knows, never meddled 
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with his gang, look at the real matter 
of this delightful paragraph. Here 
we have the miserable man owning, 
that in consequence of our exertions, 
the whole of his wickedly industrious 
pack are laughejj at by this great, 

AND, BEST OF A LL, INSULTED BY THE, 

mob, tortured, hunted, and worried 
to death, convicted of stupidity and 
ignorance in prose and verse, ruined 
in pretensions, scorned for the disco¬ 
vered particulars of their whole life, 
education, .and conversation^ nissected 
as condemned malefactors, looked on 
as guilty of petty vices and absurdi¬ 
ties, suspected of being bad subjects, 
and universally admitted to be bad 
writers and bad men, by all the re¬ 
spectable and well-disposed part, of 
the community ! How awful i deli¬ 
neation of the wretched |tate of mind 
enjoyed (if I may use the word) 
by those who have lifted up their 
voices against their monarch and their 
God ! IIow consolatory to those who 
have stuck to .that cause through good 
and evil report! Not a word that I 
can say could heighten the picture ; 
but never forget it, No»-th ; let i^ serye 
as an everlasting text for you, when¬ 
ever you think fit to mention the , 

VERMIN', ■ • 

Mille habet ornatus; mills decanter habet. 

♦ Tib. IV. jj. 14. 

I am afraid I have spun out your 
patience altogether—but take heart, X 
am almost done with it now,,. 7 &" 7 

The article “ On Early Moral Edu- 
catiou” is Brougham’s, and it is hi his. 
best style. It is full of plain strong 
sense ; and yet a certain gracoftil finge 
of feeling is diffused over every Sen¬ 
tence. Such articles Cannot be too 
widely read, Or too highly applauded. 
The appearance of such things I ever 
hail with delight, wherever I find 
them. I am a Tory, and Brougham 
is a. Whig j but, after all, into what 
insignificance these party names and 


party objects sink, when contrasted 
with the universal feelings of huma- 
nity—and the great—God grant it 
were always the common cause—of 
sod til good. 

I would i t were is my powqy to ter¬ 
minate in this vein ; but I cannot end 
without saying, very shortly, that No¬ 
thing, even in the Edinburgh Review, 
ever excited in my mind emotions of 
a more painful nature, than certain 
passages in the article on Las 
book about Napoleon. To s^e the 
character of Marie .Antoinette thus 
sneered at in the thee of all the affect¬ 
ing evidences of its- safht-like, prince¬ 
ly, and heroic elevation which Mme. 
# Campan’s work and the “ Royal 
Memoirs” have just laid before the 
world ! Is this chivalry ? Is this man¬ 
hood ? And to see such things quoted 
iff' the Review that is to be lying on 
the tables of at least gome English 
. ladies for three .months to come !— 
such vile obscenity—such heartless, 
witleBs filth ! I blush indeed for My 
Jeffrey. Is it possible that the article 
is another contribution from the same 
wretched Ribald, who treats the same 
subject in the same spirit of* disho¬ 
nesty and degradation in the new 
number of the Liberal ? Is such com¬ 
munity to be pushed so far—and Mr 
Jeffrey still hope to maintain any de- 
greetof reputation for his work ? 

The argument in favour of the late 
unhappy Queen of England, viz. that, 
w after all, she only formed one con¬ 
nexion in the course of six years,” is, 
in this shape at least, a new one. One 
connexion! only one Bergami! Peace be 
<to her ashes ! Must her friends always 
be the persons to stir them with the 
“boldest finger of insult ? And this is 
from the Review that says the Exa¬ 
miner would be a respectable paper, 
but for its “ flippancy about morals 
and religion 1” 

' Vours truly, 

Timothy Tickler. 
Southsjdc t 1 Stk August , 1823* 
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XPH A'EN STMnOSin KTAIKQN IJEEINISZOMENAON 
HAEA KliTIAAONTA KA©HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

> f phoc. ap. Ath. 

£TAw is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, 'Tis right for good wins bibbing people, 

“ Not to let the Lug pace boons tk& boars like a cripple , 
,f But gaily to chat whilildiscussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty md cock 7*4— 

And a very .fit motto to pat to Our NScies.*] 

' ; ‘ C. N, ap. Ambr. 

* * 


north. 

I thought you had dipped v in the Shannon. 

SCULLION. 


Nay, do not blush. Ensign. 

I believe you sing extempore ? 

Ay, and ex-trumpery* 

north. ». 

Curse your punning, Quaver away this {term ing M. a paper.) 
mo LLiQN, {hums a preludio.) 

Then, therefore, give due audience and Attend. Milton, hem ! 


a* ^ * • a> ' 

The birds have sung themselves to test, And we and silent in the bay, i 

That sang around our bower j * ' Is moor’d eachfislier’s prow, , 

The weight of the night-dew has bow’d Ijtaeh wearied one has sought his home. 
The head, of every flower. 1 ! But where,ttiy love, art thou ? 

2 . 

The ringing of the hunter’s born I pick'd a rose, a red blush rose, 

Has ceased upon the hill, -- ■ 1 Just as tbfe ijjews begun, ’ 

The cottage windows gleam with light, „ l kiss'd its leayes, but thought one kiss 
The harvest, song is stilt '^ '^duW'he a sweeter one. 


. t kept the rose and kiss*' 1 thought , ’ 

' How dear they both would be ! .» 

But now I feaf the rose and kiss . r 
Are kept in vain for thee! 

■ • » ' •• * 

Really a very pretty song. It was spoony in you to drop i# out of your pocket, 
ODoherty! , * 

’r . ■. fi* ' ODOHERTY. > ' .. ' :■« . 1 

And amazingly genteel in you to sag it under the circumstances. It was 
about as bad as Brougfc^m’e reading ip Parliament Hr Saurin’s letter, picked 
out of Lord Norbury's pocket. , ,,, 

• W: ■ ‘ jrpXTH. 

• • Is the author a secret?^ , ■ 

1 1 ■ ODOHERTY, , 4 • 

Not the least. Rest her scwA! she died of love. Hermame was Quashie 
H»hoo—quite a sentimental negress, who kept a canteen in the Bowery Way, 
New York. Poetry and peachdwndy were the death of her. I got her a 
great wake in 1816, for she wa^ tenderly attached to me- •. * 
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NORTH. 

Wilberforce ought to quote this song as a proof of negro capacity. Was she 
pretty ? 

. OUOHERTY. 

Yes, black but comely—she squinted furiously, but it passed for ogling ; 
and 1 can assure you her pine-apple rum was superb. 

m ui. 1.1 ON. 

You were then a rum Customer, I take it. Apropos of love, Tom Moore is 
in I r el And, I understand. 

, j# * NORTH. 

So I am informed by letter from Killarnev. He travels in the train 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who is visiting his Irish estates. 

tickler. 

Tom goes as joculator, I suppose. Lansdowne, when in office, was distin¬ 
guished as a dancing-master, and gave Thomas, if I mistake -not, the place in 
the West Indies for his piping. 

NORTH. 

I do not blame him for that. I rejoice to see literary merit patronized, but 
there was something base and grovelling—in a word, something truly Whig— 
in the ruffian treatment Dibdin experienced from the gang which got into 
power in 1806. 

TICKLER. 

Dirty revengeful—and beggarly to the last degree. They could not for¬ 
give him for having, in his glorious Songs, stirred the spirit of Britain against 
their friends the Jacobins ; and, accordingly, in his old age, the filthy fellows 
deprived him of a pension which he had earned by services to his country, 
more solid than the nine-tenths of those which have been the foundation of 
many a Whig property. , ' , < 

i ,' SfORTH. 

Well, well—they stick to one another, however; which is more than can be 
said of other people who shall be nameless. You know we have often contrast¬ 
ed the different treatment experienced by this very Tommy Moore and Theo¬ 
dore Hook, under the very same circumstances. 

ODOHERTY. 

Theodore, however, is winding up after all, and must eventually be cleared 
of all slur. If the details of his case were published, it would <be the expose of 
the most rascally piece of pitiful persecution ever heard of; and I hope it will 
be published some fine day ox other. 

■ ,. ’ i, 1 M01LI0N. 

You have heard Theodore’s joke on his misfortune ? 

ROLLER, , 

No, never.— {Aside.} Plus miilles jam audivi. 

MULLION. 

Pob, man, you must have heard it ji^is in print. When he came from the 
Isle of France, he touched at the Cape of Good-Hope, where he met Lord 
Charles Somerset. ■ M Bless me,’’' Said his lordship, “ What sends you home so 
soon, Hook—a complaint in your liver ?”—“ No," replied Theodore; “ a dis¬ 
order in my cAeri."—You certainly heard it ? 

f NORTH. 

Why, yes; it’s almost aa venerable as anything in Joe MUler. 

MULLION.* , 

I was aware of that, and only told it as a preflstte to the Duke of Sussex’s ad¬ 
mirable version of the Story. The Duke, you know, is very bright. 

odohektv. 

Yes, as one of Lambton’s coal-scuttles. 

MULLION. 

And hates Theodore, whom he suspects—with what reason I cannot say—of 
having demolished him in Bull. 

' * • TICKLER. * 

Why, certainly his highness has no great reason to bo. obliged to the tribe of 
Bull; for he was only suspected to be a btoakhOad formerly, but now is written 
down as an ass regular. • 



*» 
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CAug. 


mullion. 

Well, sir, an ultra fit of candour every now and then seizes on him, and he 
panegyrizes Hook’s wit. " I don’t like the man, sir," he says—I don’t like 
the man; but do him justice; let us be fair ; he is a droll fellow, sir—a droll 
fellow ; he tells ypu a good thing—a devilish good thing now—ha, ha, ha !—a 
most excellent thing. You know he was at the Isle of France; ay, and he 
came back from the Isle of France too—ha, ha, ha! atpl we all know why— 
ha, ha, ha.! Well, then, coming home, he stopped at the Cape of Good-Hope 
—some place in India, you know—where he met Charles Somerset* Says 
Charles to him,' Why, Hook,' says he, f what the devil/ says he,' brings you 
- h^.g ? I hope/ says he, * it is nothing ails your liver r Well now, just mind 
what flook said—devilish good—very good, faith—I don't like the man, sir 
—I don't like the man ; but let t us be fair; he is a droll fellow, sir—a droll 
fellow.—■* No,’ says Hook, ‘ nothing ails my liver—never wjas better in my 
life/ says he ; * but there is a deficiency in my accounts, which I must go over 
to answer.’ Ha, ha, hal Devilish good, was it not? When I heard it first, 
everybody laughed. Ha, ha, ha!” 

TICRI.KR. 

You are a capital mimic, Mullion. I Wish Mathews had that story. 

NORTH. 

No, no; it would be scandalous to bring a prince of the blood on the stage. 
Remember that he is a son of George III., and brother of George IV. 

TICKLER. 

Pooh! Mathews could ttjjjl it of Signor or any other of the 

Duke's select circle. - : * * 

MULLION. . , 

, Who, by the way, regularly laugh at the joke, whenever it pleases the Duke 
to tell it. It is his highness's best story, and is always told on great occasions, 
state days, holidays, and the like.:. f \ ? V ' H 

" NORTft.' 

Come, gentlemen, chants the subject, if you please. I do not like to hear 
anything disparaging to any son of him, who. no matter what king may reign, 
shall be king of my heart to the* end of the chapter. , . < 

' 1 » ’’ V * S| ", !. ' v 1',' , 

Come, fill up your wine, ; jj'- 
, Look, fill it like mine ; ^ , r , j 
Here, boys, I begin, / -i’ : 

A good health to the Kino I 
Tims, see it go round. 

Whilst with mirth we abound. . ' 

Chorus. \ 

For we will he dull and heavy nh more, ‘ ’ 

Since wine does increase, ahd there's claret good store. 

Nay, don’t us deceive— * ’. ■ 

1 *■>. , 

‘ ODOHERTY. ■■ ; 

Upon honour, I filled a bumper from the foundation. « 

NORTH. V' ■ ' > ' f ... 

1 did not address you, my goofji fellow. I spoke to Mullion, who is fight¬ 
ing shy; but dffjaut interruj&me. • H . ^ : 

Nay, don't us deceive, 

' * 'i ‘Why this will you leave ? 

The glass is not hig, 

What the deuce, you’re no whig. 

Come, drink up tne rest, < 

Or be merry at^east, 

* , J Chorus. 

For we will be dull and heavy no more. 

Since wine does increase, and there’s claret good store. 
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• * * • tickler- 

Out of Pills fo Purge Melancholy, if I mistake not ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, from the aforesaid. It was a favourite chaunt of worthy Dr Webster, 
some forty years ago, when we used to meet in the Gude Auld Town, at the 
White Horse in the Canongate. Many a scene I have got through since the 
Aughty-Three. “ And I said, the days of my youth, where are they ? And 
Echo answered, Where are they.” 

* ODOHERTY. 

Pr'ytbee, no more of your antediluvian recollections—your dramas of the 
ancient world. ^ „ 

* 1 . ^ 


HSBBSEfia5aFiiteb«Kag#3 


Tis in vain to complain, In a me - lan - cho - ly strain, Of the 



days that are gone. And will ne - ver comp a - gain. 


Be we 



brown. Or be-mottled o’er with grey. 


Be our locks ber-ry 




brown. Or bemottled all with* grey. 


% 

We have laughed. 

We have quaffed. 

We have raked it fore and aft. 

But out of pleasures bowl have not emptied all the draught. 
Never mind 


Days behind, 

Jgfry ' But still before the wind, 

FuR after jolly souls, full flasks, and lasses kind. 



,DULLER. 

Extempore ? Stans pedc in uno ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes, on honour. I was seized with a fit of pwjical fury. 

DULLER. 

• You are almost as great as Pistrucci himself. 

ODOHERTY. 

I knock under to Coleridge only; for he makes verses asleep. I make mu- 
sic sometimes in that state, but never poetry. , , 

NORTH. 

Have you heard ^Coleridge’s late epitaph on •himself, which lie composed in 
that yray ? 
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TICKLER. 


CAug. 


No. Repeat it. 

NORTH. 

Here lies poor Cole, at length and without screaming, 

Who died, as he was always wont, a-dreaming; 

Shot, as with pistol, by the gout within. 

Alone, and all unknown, at Erabro’ in an inn. 

r 

TICKLER. % . 

“ Alone, and all unknown, at Embro’ in an inn.” How mournful and mu- 
.s jgal . I hope, before the day comes when my epitaph will be required for 
mrafne will have the firmness to put forth his strength, and take his place 
among our great men. 

ytjtuoit. 

What are you thinking of. Ensign ?—You don't hear what anybody says 
to you. You did not hear the Epitaph. , 

OBOHERTY. - 

Beg your pardon—beg ’your pardon a thousand times over—I was lookiug 
at these prints—they’re hew ones surely—What the devil are they ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh! they’re some new affeirs—materials that Dr Mullion has got together 
for' his Lectures on the Ejne Arts. - 

■ * odoherTt. ‘ 

Oh! Is that the case ?—What are the subjects, pray ? 

MULLtOX- ■ • !K ‘ v 

Don’t you see well enough what they are ?—why, they’re the new set of 
points come out by Way of illustrations to Leigh Hunt’s poem of “ Hie Choice," 
in the last Liberal. . I shall lecture on them one of these'days. 

, * ‘ ‘ * v 0WHt*fcTY. " yi? 

The artist ? 

MULLION. 

Nay, as to that I can’t say—There’s no name to the article; but ’tis whis¬ 
pered that they are Haydon’s. ^ 

■ ' onoHaWy.'"' * 

Haydon’s ?—Impossible!—-impossible—pot the least like hisstyle. Why they 
seem to be mere caricatures* , ‘ 

• ’ ■ "■■'MULLiqlii ,;i * 

Not a bit—I assure you 'tie all; dead There is much gusto about 

them—a fine free sweep of pencil^-a delicate si&jstr i» the grace of things— 
They’re verypretty sweet prints. I intend to make Ambroie a present of them 
after my lecture is thirty done and delivered, 

' OBOHJBjRTY. 

By jingo, I can’t make either head or tad Of these things. There should 
have been a motto, or something, at the bottom, to let one into the artist’s 
meaning. What, now, is this here one, Mullion ? 

MULLION. ' 

There are mottoes to each of them, taken from thrfH/. itself; but tlie 
frame-maker has, by some mistake, covered them with ms pasteboard and 
gilding. Here, however, is the Liberal, No IV.—I believe I can easily poilit 
o|it tlie appropriate passives for your benefit. 

'■ ' '’ - ODOHERTY. ■’ 

That’s a good fellow. AjSell, then, what is the bit alluded to here?—(I 
haven’t seen the last Liberal myself yet.) , - , 

"*' i ; • •• mullion. ’ • , ■' ' * 

- This print, sir, represents his Miyesty of Cockaigne in the attitude of doing 
what he says in this poem lie is Vary fond of—admirine: Natbre. 

OBOHjeRTY. 

Nature ?—Why, he>at the tea-table'. “ 

^' • MULLION. 

No inadfcr—he's admiring the “ Goal of life.” 
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ODOHERTY. 

The Bowl of life you mean—he has the Slop-basin in his dexter paw. 

MULI.10N. 

Well—and what should he have ? He is talking in the poem about bowers 
and showers, and treeses and breezes, and so forth; and he breaks out into 
this flue apostrophe—which is the motto to your print. 

“ Come then, ye scenes of quiet and content, 

*Ye Goals of life, on which omr hearts arc spent. 

Meet my worn eyes— I love you even in vales 
Of cops and.saucers, an» such Delfic bales— 

, • 

Are not they sweet, natural lines f 

V v 1 OOOHEfcTY. . 

Why, Wales is a pretty country—and, I dare say, even on delft-ware, such 
as he upnB to have on his table, the representation yet may be charming. 
Seriously, this print gives, ns an, amicable idea of his Majesty. 

. • XE^FFEaHAUSEN. . 

Dear divine enthusiast f Well, only to think of people making a laughing¬ 
stock of this innocent-hearted, good, worthy, gentle soul, that is quite happy, 
quite upon the air, with having a rural peep of a few blue trees and cottages 
on a piece of crockery ware 1 For shame !fin* shame! 

' . odohebtt. 

What the deifce is this grand roll, North? 

, NOBTH. 

You talk pf Dr MuBion’s tectureer-X would have you know, X mean to cut 
In upon that series of his myself—In a word, here goes my lecture on these 
prints, and on the poem from which they sprung, I shall read if to you— 
Listen, boys!— 


Mr North’* Lecture oh “ The Choice/* a Poem recently written by Leigh 
Hunt, a Convert, and Vice-Poet-Laureate to Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Ouu innumerable delightful quail- ruptions of his Cockney blood, and so 
tics of head and heart, and, above a$4 { fills his brain with “ fancies chaste and 
our invincible good nature, hare at noble/’ that he is henceforth appoint- 
last made a complete convert of Leigh. ed our Vice-Poe t-Laureate, with a sala- 
Hunt, and he is never happy except ry of four gallons of gin-twist, and a 
when lauding Blackwood’s Magazine keg of best Dunbar red-herrings, to be 
to the seventh heaven. No soonerdoeS. paid at Hampstead “at ten of April 
he put on his yelloif. breeches, In, the 1 ' moc% by the chime.” Let no envious 
morning early, than he trips crisply miler scoff at Leigh Hunt as a place- 
down from his attic story infix the man and pensioner. No doubt, thesi- 
breakfast-parlour,' and seasotis every tuation is a lucrative one, and, with ju- 
mouthfttl of muffin with the mustard dicious economy, our laureate, if he 
of Ebony. He cannot write a note to may not live upon it and lay by money, 
Mr Pygmalion the painter, or Mis- cannot fail to becomes richer man every 
tress Molly the chareworaan, without year. He must not, however, buy any 
trumpeting our praises; and will alt more busts of those “ down-looking 
up for hours together in his bed, with Greeks? apff we recommend him (if he 
his perk: r.up mouth, and swaling has notdone so already) to sell his pi- 
night* cap,g<;«ing himself away through ano-forte. He has but an indifferent 
an opening in the dimity, on a striking ear for instrumental music, and tuning 
likeness ofus, sketched by our common is expensive. Theposition, too, either 
friend Haydon, during his last visit to of sftnan or a Cockney, at the lvones, is 
Scotland. He is absolutely possessed below the dignity of our laureate^ and 
—haunted—waylaid—bed-ridden,— unworthy aS eater or red-herrings- 
not by an Incubus,* Goa forbid, but Thb barrel-organ is a, preferable in- 
by a most affable and benign spirit, strument; andwe have heard that Mr 
hight Christopher North, who puri- Huht^ execution upon it is to be 
fies, by gentle ministrations, the cor- equalled only % hi* command over 
Voi. XIV. * 
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the hurdy-gurdy. But we are intru¬ 
ding into the sacred privacy of domes¬ 
tic life, and therefore shall riot again 
panegyrise Mr Hunt’s musical powers, 
our Laureate although he he, till we 
have the pleasure of meeting him on 
the street with a salt-box, or in a lane 
with a Highland bagpipe. Meanwhile, 
let him be to us our Magnus Apot,- 

* 4*4 , ! . 

\ve refer such of our readers as pay 
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her linsey-woolsey petticoat, call you 
that « poetry" ? The author of Ri¬ 
mini ought to know better; but we 
hope that he is merely shamming in¬ 
nocence to please us ; in which hope' 
we are strengthened by the subsequent 
strapping Alexandrine— 

M The ladies rise in heaps, and give them 
sweet admissions I” 


_A little farther on, our Vice shews 

not have heard of Mr Ijrigh Hunt, to he is no such simpleton about such 
various papers in this miscellany with affairs as he would pretend to be; but, 
the signature Z. These willtoU what on the contrary, somewhat peevishly 


he was; hut we have his own w6rds 
for what he wishes to behind the'fdl- 
lowing morceaux are from the intended 
life of our Vice-Laureate, adumbrated 
or shadowed forth in his* beautiful 
poem, “ The Choice.’’* 1 
The poem opens faith a panegyric 
upon Pomfret, tne author of thatgrfcst 
original poem The Choice,’ on which 
Mr Hunt’s is modelled; 


C 0 toplains, tbat, in the present day, a 
man cannot write lusciousl®^ 1 ^ li- 
quoriahly without being shook by the 
ears; or nose-pulled by some Z. or 
other.,;. -»■ 

“ Else I would print my fancy by itself, 
And be * a love’ on every lady’s shelf; 
ttabbptl shall beso, some day or other,” 


- . *P 

'' ; Promiscuous concubinage not yet bc- 

I hove been reading Pomfret’s Choice , P u blica- 

this spring, v' \ , T , tidp ;pf;the," lo;res alluded to is de- 

A pretty kind of-sort-of-kmdofthing, ferrefi till a fitter opportunity : and 
Not much a verse, and poem none at a||, ipeantihpf fheVice writes, he tells us. 
Yet, as they say; extremely natural J.'.if sneh rerses as^amlle on tables in the 


1 IJis- 


attpse. 


And yet 1 know nob,. There’s a skid;in 
pies, 

In raising crusts as well as galleries; 

And he’s the poet, more or less, 
knows i \ ,* 

The charm that hallows the least thing 
from prose, ’ ‘ ; *.. 1 

And dresses it in Its mild singing Clothes. - bar** 
Poetry’s that which sets a thought apart, > new 
To worship Natnre with a choral heart t 
And may be seen where rarely she in trades, 

As birds in cages make ns think of 
Beaux have it in them, when th^y lovhl 
the faces | 

,Of country damsels, mid their worsted 
' graces.” 


For smile, nostro pe- 
, T T U., How elegant the 

.use of the word parson ! And, alto- 
■fgiether; W^aitjlighifled and gentleman- 
dope Mr Hunt exhibit in these 
clothes!” Instead 
ve two kegs of Dun- 




tt him. Hear—hear- 



** Mild singing clothes.” What are 
they ? Not surelyyour yellow breech¬ 
es, Mister Hunt. Perhaps caps and 
bells. Are kilts mild singing clothes ? 
Petticoats are liker the thing, when 
they tustie, The two last lines are not 
original, hut filched front the Filcher. 
The were Shewn jpublidy in prose by 
the Nefir' Pygmalion some time ago, 
that fa, without their mild ringing 
clothes. And pray, our good Vice- 
Laureate, what may tyean?~ 
When a Cockney chucks a country 
wench under the chin, and gloats upon 


Jfr^hu’.a green I’d have a low, broad 


b»t s.^n ^ traveller« through the garden 


«*g%***‘-*~ at * 

A bench and spring ShoMld greet them on 
' the read. 

My grounds should not he large; X Ijke 
to go. ' ■;; ,f 

To Nature for a range, *ud prospect too, 

And cannot fancy shd"® comprise for me, 

Even .in a park, ber all-snihriency: 

Besides, my thoughts far; and when 

_ . at rest, 

Lore, not a watch-tower, but a lulling 
nest. " v 

But all the ground I bad 1 should keep a 
look ' ■ 

Of Nature still, nave birds’-nests and a 
brook; 
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Out spot for Bowen, the rest all turf and 
trees; 

For I’d not grow my own bad lettuces. 
And above all, no house should be so 
• near. 

That strangers should discern me here and 
there; 

Much less when some fair friend was at 
my Side, 

And swear I thought her charming,— 
which I did. 

I am not sure I’d have a rookery; . 

But sure 1 am I’d not live near thdfeeft. 
To view its great flat face, and have my 
sleeps "■' *'* ■ 

Filled full of shrieking dreams and foon- 
(lefihg ships ; \ f „ 

Or hear the drunkard, when his slaugh¬ 
ter’s o’er, 5 - 

Like Sinbad’s monster scratching on the 
shore. ■ V ; ■* 

l*d live far inland, in a world of glades 
Yet not so desert as to fright the maids: 
A batch of cottages should smoke beside} 
And there should be a town within a 

morning's ride."’,• V. \ , 

__‘ ’ , ' ' 

Our Vice sayi, “ mygitnmids ebiii^d' 
opt be large." His grounds !—Le%f: 
Hunt's grounds !—A . geuwsnitt 'of 
landed property!—A Sdrfiyfreehold- 
er !—What do you mean :b f rt not 
large," Vice? ,It is'On indefinite ex¬ 
pression. What, think ydttbf a couple 
of hundred acres “ No low, briwid 


for when you and some fair friend were 
strolling through the grove, and you 


were sweann 


ng you thought her charm- 
icn you did,—down haply 


ing,—“whicl 

would plump an epaulette on each* of 
our Vice-Laureate’s shoulders, which 
would be no small nuisance to your 
fair friend, and stop the current of her 
ideas. But, my good soulj you speak 
doubtfully about the rookery, just as 
if you sould order the rooks to I-aiAf 1 " 
on any morning you chose to appoint. 
Take our advice, and have no rookery. 
Book-pies are disgusting ; and then a 
crowd of Cockneys would be firing 
away at the young nop-the-twigs every 
spring, to the great annoyance of your¬ 
self and fair friend, to say nothing of 
the positive danger of flying ramrods 
and split barrels. Let it be fixed, 
therefore, that there shall be no rook¬ 
ery—“Not so desert as to fright the 
maids." Do you mean here, simply, 
your brace of servant girls, or maids in 
general ? “ The maids" is an equivo¬ 
cal expression; ao is “ fair friend 
and really all these inuendas set one’s 
tooth on edge, and look more like Odo- 
herty himself than his Vice .—“ A 
batefi of cottages" is far more elegant 
thana batch of Peers, or a batch of 
breadand “ within a morning’s 
ride" leaves the distance of the town 
, in a pleasing obscurity. So you se- 
hoiise" should ever have Safe thatt-Op riously intend keeping a horse. I am 
estate of that cxtent,atleast in sbrry to hear it, both on your account 

fence. Now, is hot'this ratherandiiis own. He will have poor pick- 
bitant. Consider also rhe ^ttgejr" fef jng on the turf among the trees, and 
losing yourself in a mtuiitttdihims sea wifi come down with you to a certainty, 
of Swedish turnips—the badoertainty Keep a cuddy, and let him brouzc in 
of being lost for ever—©riband a lanes; but on no accouut whatever 

Icton, of several months lying, in a j*|pnture upon horseback. 'Your fair 
tato furrow. BesideSj Whaf a mdst ftiend would have nothing else to do 
idiotical style of farming you? here but to make plasters; and we humbly 

A '~'‘ A -conceive, that “ this morniug’s ride r * 

will furnish a fundamental objection 
to your villa. Take the coach at once, 
or borrow a shandrydan at the “ batch 
of cottages," from the pig-dealer ; and 
so jog inlb town in Bafety. 

Anal! igy friend! you arc at your 
old trickSj—we knew we should catch 
you at last. Next comes the old image- 
man, with his batch of gods and god¬ 
desses on his'board ; and Mr Hunt pur¬ 
chases about a dozen nudities tor the 
moderate sum of eighteen-pence a- 
pair, rough and smooth. 

“ And yet to shew I had a taste withal, 
I’d»h*ve some casts of statues in the hall. 
Or ruflier entrance,' \Vhose sweet steady 
eyes 

Should touch the Corners with a mild 
surprise, 


chalk out for yourself! “One spot for 
flowers, and the rest all turf and trees.” 
That would nevdr pay. Bo you intend 
to $ell the birds' neats at COVeat-Gaf- 
dert market—eggs, or &roods and all ? 
If so, you must study nidification; for 
if, you have only ;> “ flower garden,' 
turfjand trees,"and nothing else, devil 
a singing blrd will build his nest near 
your “low,broud house," except it be 
a barn-doorJfqwl or a guinea-pig— 
Fajrther, vtfl|j;t sort of a brook will that 
be, withoufever a stone, or a rock, or 
an old rotten stump, to amuse itself 
v with ? Such a broflk would be an ob¬ 
ject Df the deepest compassion in dry 
weather; and, indeed, unless you had 
a draw-well, of which no mention is 
made, what is to bfleome of the tea¬ 
kettle? You say, “ I am not sure I’d 
have a rookery.” There you are right ; 

11 
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And so conduct than, hushing to niy ' 

door, 

Where, if a friend, the house should hear th< 
a roar. Co 

The grateful beggar should peep in* at lor 
these, Fii 

And wonder what I did with Popish a g, 
images.*’ , » jjji 

Next, our Laureate says he could B e 
write and read, ■ . > He 

-xi^, “ Till it was time .* • u 

To ride or walk, or on the grass go ^ 
Vhyme.” , , m 

Stop a moment if you please-^no ri* ^ 

ding. You forget that we already put ^ 
our veto on that. It is not ijo easy a j| g 
matter for a man at your; time of life 8 jjj 
to learn to ride. Gracious heavens! tee 
are you mad ? 1 BOt 

“ I’d never hunt, except THE Fox, and ^ 
then , . j ec 

Not much, for fear I should falV’ &c. ‘ 

Hunting the Fox a little 1 Only imM ■ ,2 
nine him breaking ctret. Why* ybh jrv 
fly over your horse’s ears at the first 
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This is a good passage. But what 
if Bill Gibbous should some day pitch 
the ring for Si fight between the Bush- 
Cove and Cabbage, with the ropes be¬ 
longing to the P.C. in Mr Hunt’s Park? 
Fifty miles from town is no security 
against stieh an invasion ; and surely 
Mr Hunt would not countenance the 
Beaks. What would honest Robin 
Hood have thought of the expression, 
u coy of a science ¥* If our Vice 
Wouljgi consider the matter for a minute 
'or two, he would be sensible of tbe ex¬ 
treme ludicrousness of tbe most remote 
comparison between himself and Robin 
Hoed. 1 He—with his yellow breeches, 
silk hat,Yed slippers, and shabby-gen¬ 
teel surtout, picsking his Steps, Within 
sound of the dinner-bell, among a few 
hedspf .tulips and peony-roses, or se¬ 
lecting a dry spot of his “ turf and 
traps* thal he migh t ." on the grass go 
rhyme," or scribble a literary Exa¬ 
minee—and that immortal Bowman of 
theFoteSt >! ;>Tia!J% personating Bruce 


,TB=kbu^.^Trc™ Z. 

—vour brain and vour bottom warm' ^ L. n, 1'1 _ 1 _ ' ... 


—your brain and your bot&mwarm- 
and nothing will 1 satisfy you, but to 
Hunt t.he Fox. O,Editoi*oftheAn¬ 
nals of Sporting! what would'st thou 
not gite for a siglit of our WortBy/Vice- 
Laureate leading the Surrey Hunt* 
reynard in view, and Thus ivhipp^r- 
in! After Hunting the FdX, but 
.“ not much *’’ Mr Hunt thinks bifif&elf 


a quarter-staff in his lily hand,' enact¬ 
ing tbe Outlaw of Sherwood I 

Sttch paefiines, however, would be 
hit rare, and never allowed to mter- 
fofo With’bard’s severer studies. 

'UMtft* ■ ! j.T ■* 'V. ■*' i 


•%K# wtitBkhecause I could not help it; 

i'» ■' •*><? ■ 


equal to any display Of bodlty yhjbur, MuChlraei*, btrt frothing to oppress my 
and declares- 'Si-. , ’’ 

“ All manly games *1*4 play at • golf, VocheldEai^SStyiMbrent things at ease, 
and quoits, . , And fiM«edtobear huge loads for families. 


and declares—• 

“All manly games jt’4 playat TgoF, 
and quoits, , v '' \ \ 

And cricket, to set all my limbs to rights* 
And make me conscious, with a due re¬ 
spect. 

Of muscles one forgets by long neglect. 


K I would tltink of others;.use my 

pewteV^'-'- ’ w” * 1 ■ 

Is-f sun- Ud lettered citizen, • 

And sodisdwrge my duty to the state; 




ering shows* * 

And crowds of black-legs, I’d have none 
of those 

I am npt bold in otherpeople’s blows. 
Besides, I should reside so far tom town, 
Those human waves Could never bear me 
dowoM- • ' t. * 

Which Would ebdear tfiy solitiiife, I own. 
Bat if a neighbour, fond of his antiques, 
Tried to renew a bout or tWo at sticks; 
l‘d do my best to force s haWdsome laugh 
Under a ruddy crack from quarter-staff; 
Nor think I had a right to walk my Woods, 
Coy of a science, that was Robin Hood’s. 
’Tis healthy* and a man’s; and Wtmld as¬ 
sist , l - 

To make me wield a falchion in my fist, 
Should foes arise wbo’d rather dot be 
taught* 

And war against the (course of truth-ex¬ 
ploring thought.” 


if fiOjfYtf 


Nevertheless, I’d write a work in verse. 
Full of film,dremnsand natural charac¬ 
ters; ’ *■ 

Eastern, pcrhapi, and gathered, from a 

shorp; ./ '-f ■ , >' ■ 

^ Whence never poet topic his world before. 
To this sweet sphere I would retire at 
will. 

To sow it with delight, and shape with 
skill; 

And should it please me* qp&be roundly 
done, 'ili C - 

I’d launch it into light, tospdrkle round 
the sun.” 

Now* high.as mir opinion is of our 
Laureate’s abilities arid genius,we offer 
to lay six guineas of wive-wove gilt to 
a pound of whitey-brown, that not two 
hundred copies of this Eastern Tale are 
sold within tbe two years. Instead of 
<( sparkling round the irin*’’ it will lie 
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« The last perfection Of mankind, 

A gipsy's body, and a poet’s mind.” 

Ab to the M twenty other inconve¬ 
niences,” we consider them, whatever 
thejr are, quite imaginary;' and the 
party will find both luxuries and ne¬ 
cessaries in every wood. 

On returning from this pretty little 
wild excursion, Mr Hunt onOe more 
<( takes up houseand he really gives 
hitnself tne 'character of a very plea¬ 
sant aqd amiable landlord. 
u These mornings, with their work, 
should earn for me 
My afternoon’s content and liberty. 

I’d have an early dinner, and a plain, ^ 
Not tempting much to * cut and come 
again 

A little wine, or not, as health allow’d, 
But for my friends, a stock to mate me 
proud; 

Bottles of something delicate add rare, ' 
Which I should draw, and hold up with r 
an air. 

And set them on the table, and say, 
‘Th§re!’” 

We were here most anxious tp know 
the dimensions of Mr Hunt'* dining¬ 
room, and the prevailing colour of its' 
furniture. But we are only told, ■* 

“ My dining-room should' have isome 
shelves of books, .._. 

If only for their grace and social looks—: 
Horace aud Plutarch, Plato, and some 
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a* 


of something beyond our experience or 
observation—hut may, nevertheless, 
shew Mr Hunt's fhmiliar knowledge of 
the human heart. To prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of such enormities, he suggests 
a very notable expedient.— 

“ I’d have two Tooms, in one of which, 
as weather 

Or fancy chose, we all might come toge¬ 
ther, 

With liberty for each one nevertheless 
To wander in and out, and taste the 
.. lawns and trees. 

One of the rooms should face a spot of 
spots,, 

Such as would please a squirrel with his 
, r nuts; 

1 -mean a slope, looking upon a slope, 
Wood-crown'd, and dell’d with turf, a 
sylvan cup.' 

Here, when our moods were quietest, 

;■ we’d praise 

The ‘scenic shades, and watch the doves 
■ and jays.” 

Besides the ordinary and necessary 
tihouscs, such as hen-house, pig- 
dpg-keunel, * and the rest, Mr 
, Unt proposes |o build a “ chapel." 
This made ns wink again; for nothing 
Mflitet him so'' irritable as to be sus- 
peei^sUiof Christianity. But list—Oh ! 
list—If .'^ver yoii did the dear Cockney 

be there, and Go- 



feclall that'“blesses us, and 


n't 


Who knew howto refine the tables’ roar, And brave as anger, gentle as a maid. 
And sprinkled sweet philosophy between, Th« he* r t ,n y,h°P 0 ’* 

As meats are reconciled with slips of / * aW ;. 

green. ' '■ ' conscious. 

I read infallibly, if left alone ; ; ’ v k 

But after meat, an author maystep down 
To settle a dispute, or talk himself 

I seem to twitch him now with finger 
from his shelf.” 

Hitherto our opinions on all the 
principal questions in taste, manners, 
morals, and religion, have been in uni¬ 
son ; but now Mr Hunt and we cease 
to row in the sapie boat—for if we 
did, we should be pulling away, when 
he was booking water. What will 
Odoherty* »y to his Vice, whdh he 

reads, , * 

. ’ . ‘ ' »\ r 5 ,L l ' 1 . ’ 

“ I would not sit in the same room to 
• dine 

And pass the evening; much less booze 
till nine, ■ 

And then, with a wlpte waistcoat and 
red face, ' • 

Rise, with some stupid, mumbling, com¬ 
mon-place, ., , t>, 

And ‘ jdii* the ladies,’ bowing, for some, 

tea. 


‘Wi'h nauseoufc lookSj half lust, half 
% ; irony.” 

The last line in this quotationspeaks 


i on one another’s heart, and 


Sweet rescdotlons,, ever, for love's sake; 
And recognize the eternal Good and Fair, 
Atoms of wboipvast active spirit we are. 
And try by what great yearnings we could 
force ■ - 

The globe On which we live to. take a 
' moreharmonious course.” 

But, gen tle reader, - out with - your 
pocket-handkerchief—and if you nave 
any tears, prepare to idled thembow. 
For, #be is me! ami alackJalack-n- 
day ! pom* dear Mr Hunt has taken to 
his bed—is going to die—ifr dead. 

“ And when I died, ’tw osdd please me to 
i be laid v! : • i 

In my own ground’s most solitary shade; 
Not for the gloom, much less to be alone. 
But solely as a room that stity might scent 
my own. .. 

'll)ere should my friends conic still; as to 
a place 

That held me yet, and bring me a kind 

face : 
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There should they bring me still their 
griefs and joys, ; 

And hear in the swell’d breeze a little 
answering noise. 

Had. I renown enough, I’d choose to lie. 

As Hafiz did, bright in the public eye, . 

With marble grace enclosed, and a green 
shade, > 

And young and old should read me, and 
be glad. ” 


No—no—no.—It must not —* shall 
not be. Buried in your own grounds ! 
No—»q —no! It is too far froxn town 
—-add the Wuster-Heavy , would be 
perpetually overloaded with pilgrims 
seeking the shrine where thou .Wert 
laid. We insist on your submitting to 
n public funeral, and in Westmin¬ 
ster, Ab»ey. 

* , 1 


; TICKLER. 

After aU, we raust^succumb, ODoherty. ISforth is North. He is our mas¬ 
ter in all things, and above aU in good humour. ^ 

ODOHERTY. 

*An admirable lecture indeed. "Bat round the bottles, and I shall repay Great 
Christopher with a chaunt. f ' •' 

sv'O'iiwBs. 

Do~do—do. 5 " 


ODOHhRTY (sing's). 

' ' > *\ . iV* 

\'g vj. ’ ' 

■. 7%e Tories^-a National Melody. . 


'Tis with joy and exultation! look round about this nation. 
And contemplate the Sunji of her glories ; 

You must share in. my delight, for whoever rs is right— 

, Ohl the prime ohea are cverywhere Tories. . 

Start whatever game ye ptdaaeV you’ll be satisfied in these— 
The just ptiae trifXt^lsland reposea-^. ! 

Whigs in ambushesVay chaff, but the Tories have the laugh 
When it copies $o the counting of noses, > 

- /’•- ■ 'Dear'boys! ■ 

" When it comes 0. the counting of noses. 




Can the gentlemen 


And at last laid Bond 
' Just with three or 


Irboh ^ shew a noise, now, like the Duke's, 
ryMarahtd ofBoney’s; 

's self on yen snug outlandish shelf, 
iut rips for biscronies ? • 

mA L"'_ _. __ 


When die Hollands and the Greys see the garniture of bays 
Nodding o’er thi*.invifirible»8 :>ry. 

Can they give the thing the by-go, by directing us to Vigo, 
And parading their Corporal’s story ? 

■ Poor Bob! 

Their negotiating Corporal's story! 


. / - 3. 

'Tis the Same way in the lawIn the Chancellor's big paw, 

What are all these Whig-praters but rushes ? 

With one knitting of his brows every w^ete of them he cows— 

With one sneer all their Balaam he crushes. 

’ They got ailkers from the Queen ; but in ragged bombazeen 
. They must all he contented to jaw, now. 

Hence, the Virulence that wags twenty clappers at “ Old Bags,” 

And behind his back calls him “ Jashaw'' now— ,j. 

-. - « Poor dears! * 

They behind his bade call him 11 Bashaw” now! 

- 4 . • 

Stout Sir Walter in Belles Lettres has. I’m bold to say, no betters ; 

Even the base Buff-and-Blu? don't deny this— 

Why ?—-Because their master. Constable, would be-packing off for Dun¬ 
stable, * ' • 

The first pup of the pack that durst try this. * . 


i 
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« You shan’t breakfast, dine, nor sup” ties their ugly unmle* up 
From the venture of Buch a vagary; 

But a sulky undergrowl marks the malice of the foul. 

And we see and enjoy their quandary, 

Foot cure! * 

We all see and enjoy their quandary. 


' 6 . 

Thus, in Letters, Law, and Arms, we exhibit peerless charms; * 

We in Parliament equally triumph— 

^ When to Canning we but point. Brougham’s nose jumpeth out of joint. 
And Sir Jammy Macgerald must cry “ humph r ' 

Then we’ve Peel, too, and we've Croker, who uprais’d the “ holy poker,' 
O'er thy crockery lately, Joe Hnme! 

'Neath our eloquence and wit. Duck-in-thunder-like they sit. 

And await the completion otfdooto-r 

, 11 Pom things! 

They await the completion of doom. ’ 

6 . '■ , • '■ 5 

We’ve the President to paint—we’ve the WiEberforce for Saint— 

And our sculptors are Flaxman aNyChentry! - 

On the stage we’ve Young and Terry—ay, and Liston the arch-merry. 
And giwt Kitchener chauntsin our pantry !— 

’Mong the heroes of the ring, we’ve a Jackaoh and a Spring— 

We ve a Bull to gore all the Whig news-folk— * 

—2-A--- *-swill-pots— 

Dear boys! 

Baron Rothschild to tower o’er the. Jews-folk, 

> ' * >*; > s t , ■> 

“ ' " *• • * 7 •• * ' , 

What Review can WMg-sty tarnish, but is sure to use its burnish | 
When our Quarterly's tsalendoura we hang up ?— 

Or what Magazine's to snentiorij of the slenderest pretension. 

Beside CHarsTOPKsn's ffincety v prime-bang-upr, 

There’s but ONE besides tn Britain, I consider 'twould be fitting 
To name after and over that rareman, . ‘ i 
'Tis the Tory on the thronfe—!for hia heartia all bur own. 

And 'tis this keeps their elbows so haze, man, 

■ ~ ‘ Poor souls! 

Their hearts low, and their breeches sufkre^man! 



8 . 




Oh l with joy and exultation we look round about the nation. 

And contemplate the sum of her glories* 

Oh 1 bow just is our delight! Oh! whoever is isrjght,;. 

Oh! the prime ones are everywhere To suss! 

Look whatever way you please, ’tis in these, and ohly these, 

All the pride of the Island reposes— > 

We’ye^he corn and thgjy’ue the chaff,—they’ve .the scorn and we’ve the 

Tbfey’ve the nettles and ours are the roses, v 5! 

Dear boys! • 

They’ve the nettles and we have the roses. 
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OX THE SOURCES Of Tl^igtCTUflESQUB AND BEAUTIFUE. 

“ The place where we met was a deep glen, the scroggy sides whereof were as if rocks, 
and trees, and bratnblys, with here and there a yellow primrose, and a blue hyacinth 
between,, had been thrown by sopie wild architect into many a difficult, unrl fantastical 
form.”—HrxoAN GiehaieJE, Vol. Ill;#, 222. 

To artists, “ the roetaphyajic" has dogmatical, (dealers in taste arc gene- 
been a downright Will-o’-the^wisp-n- rally so,) and not explanatory. Then 
“ m ignis fatuus, or wild fire.”—It has gusto is, aa it were, “Evangelical.” 
led them only into bogs. I pass by They ■ f* preach up” something ; and 
musicians, as a hopeless, not to say if you ash why, they answer (God 
disagreeable, subject; but what.artist wot)- by; ad appeal to their feelings, 
of any description has not been delu- that it is sound so—and there the mat- 
ded by what be (God save the mark 1) . ter ends. This is the way fiddlers use 
called “abstract reasoning?” “ The you, when you are rash enough to he 
nonsense of the stone ideal,” has spoil- sceptical as to the merits of some noise 
ed all the sculptors, time immemorial, of an overture, or labyrinth of a ca- 
Thc single word “ classical” has de- dcnce, and then, like many other pole- 
stroyed its thousands and ten thou- micals, conclude by getting into a pas- 
sands. Howmanyacresofeanvasshave sion. But to the subject. Let any one 
been barbarously ruined by “ effect!” reaa Knight, and Burke, end Gilpin, 
How many poets have broken their “ and the rest,” as Barry Cornwall 
backs in straining after (t dignity” and would say, and then honestly confess 
the “ heroic, according to Aristotle 1” whether he knows more than he did 
If Parliament were to pass a law to before of the meaning of the words 
cause these terms to be proscribed and Picturesque and Beautiful, as used by 
forgotten, like the name of him “ who artists. I mean tile fundamental mean- 
fired the Ephesian dome,”It would be ing ; the just principle; “ the reason 
a public benefit. The - word “ Pic- wherefore" It is not to tell us that 
faresque" seems chiefly to have sin- “ this itCpicturesque, but not beauti- 
ned, in being the cause of manifold ful," and that “ this is beautiful, hut 
bulky volumes coming into existence, not picturesque.” It is not to inform us, 
whicn, so far as concerns the oxplana- that each of these two things gives 
tion of the subject, whereof they pro- pleasure to the mind in a different way, 
fees to treat, might as well never nave afid in a greater or less degree,-—it is 
been written. The books on this sub- not this that can satisfy us. It is the 
ject are made up *f assertions ; asser- naked principle upon which the mind 
tions just enough, perhaps j but stfll acts, and by which it is acted upon, 
Arming only a string of truisms in ^h$n it receives this pleasure, that we 
the disguise of an inquiry. They are want to know—and of this we are told 

Vol. XIV. • SI 
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nothing. We do not deny the facls; 
but the “ quamobrem” and the “ quo- 
modo” are still wanting. Yet the Pic¬ 
turesque and Beautiful have always 
appeared to me to be capable of being 
resolved into two very simple princi¬ 
ples. The treatises expressly on the 
subject, however, stop short at effects, 
without almost the slightest attempt 
to evolve causes; and if 1 had not 
been pleased with our friend Galt's 
Kingan Gilhaize on any other score, 

I must have been dUighted to find it 
contain a, passage, which, by the pecu¬ 
liar position of a single word, affords 
me at once a motto for my sheet, and 
a key to my principle- The peculiar 
adjective is marked by italics* Its sin¬ 
gular application in this striking pas¬ 
sage has probably produced a reeling 
of embarrassment and uncertainty fn 
many readers. To explain its fitness 
in this place—to shew now this single 
term may be said to contain the mor¬ 
row of the Picturesque, is the " for-. 
lorn hope" of the following remarks. 

If any one be at the trouble to con¬ 
sult the many wire-drawn and desul¬ 
tory treatises which have been put 
forth " about and about" the Pictu¬ 
resque and Beautiful* he will find, I 
believe, that they all end, after many 
a weary catalogue of things which are, 
or are not, picturesque or beautiftd^ in 
laying down as a sort of general rule, 
that picturesque objects are rough, > 
beautiful ones smooth. Dilapidated 
buildings, intermingling trees, per¬ 
turbed waters, are, say they, pictu¬ 
resque. Glassy lakes, regular architec¬ 
ture, smooth hills, and shaven lawns, 
are beautiful. Good—but why are we 
delighted with these things in such 
opposite and unaccountable ways ? 
Why do we call a regularly built pa¬ 
lace beautiful, and yet not tolerate it 
in a picture (or scarcely so) until it 
has tumbled down, and is overgrown 
with ivy, and choked up with weeds 
and brushwood P Discuss unto me, 
good Book-maker, what is the eapse of 
all this apparent contradiction I know 
well' enough it is no joke to call the 
Picturesque “ a picture askew f but I 
want, farther^ to know hdw this comes 
about — u the plain song of it j" in 
short, why landscape painters and tfc&r 
admirers are contented to draw any ob- 
ject/ftatural or artificial, in the precise 
ratio of its worthlessness in all other 
respectsWhy they luxuriate jn 
tumble-down temples, deserted mona¬ 


steries, ill-grown trees, twisted shrubs, 
coarse grass,'Withered leaves, old wo¬ 
men, broken pots, hooplcss casks, trod- 
den-down corn, Shetland ponies, star¬ 
ved Jackasses, with masters " more 
ragged than Lazarus in the painted 
cloth 1” A painter, like the owl in the 
fable, loves Sultan Mahmoud, because 
he can give him “ fifty ruined vil¬ 
lages." Now this cannot be all whim 
and caprice. Whole bodies of men 
would not thus run mad “ north- 
north-west" for nothing. “ There 
must be reason for it, if philosophy 
could find it nut." i 

It seems to be a universal law of our 
nature, that We attain to pleasurable 
feelings through, two opposite media. 
There is the excitement of unusual 
exertion, mental or corporeal, or both 
mixed; and there is the pleasure of 
unexpected ease or quiescence. The 
firm should appear to consist in the 
delight of overcoming a more than or¬ 
dinary difficulty; the last in finding 
less difficulty than ordinary to over¬ 
borne. This is applicable, more or less, 
in some shape or other, to every de¬ 
scription, probably, of mental and cor¬ 
poreal action. Thus we take pleasure 
in. ascending a mountain or climbing a 
rock from the difficulty overcome; and 
in skaiting, riding, or sailing, from the 
unusual ease with which we move. In 
reading, we are pleased with subtle 
argumentation,' acute logic, or pro¬ 
found analysis, from the first principle, 
that of difficulty overcome; but with 
smooth poetry, or easy and familiar 
prose, from tne unexpected quickness 
With which the mind is led forward. 
The pleasure of riddles contrasted with 
that derived from thorn rhymes that 
are used as a “ memoria technica,” or 
artificial memory, is an instance in 
point; and of the same description is 
the pleasure received from hearing or 
playing difficult ahd complicated mu¬ 
sic, compared with that which arises 
from a flowing and simple air. It is 
needless to multiply examples. The 
general principle must, I think, be ad¬ 
mitted to be true. Whether it may 
help us to a solution of the origin of 
the Picturesque and Beautiful—that 
is to say, of the modes of the different 
descriptions of pleasure which we draw 
from the contemplation of objects co¬ 
ming under those*, denominations, is 
the next inquiry. 

In order to ascertain whether thoSfe 
principles elucidate the causes of the 
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different sorts of pleasure, derivable 
from the view of certain objects called 
picturesque and beautiful, we mhst 
inquire whether these objects general¬ 
ly are adapted to call up the, feelings 
in question according to the principles 
supposed. Let us take an example. 
The mqpt picturesque object, perhaps, 
in nature, is a tree.. Why is it so ? Be¬ 
cause the distributions its parts is so 
infinitely complicated, and so wonder¬ 
fully diversified, that the mindcannot, 
even by the longestAcontinued efforts, 
attain to a full and complete.idea and 
remembrance of them. Njo painter 
could ever delineate a tree, branch by 
branch, leaf by leaf. If he did, no 
spectator could decide whether he had 
done so or not. Our most, distinct idea 
of a tree is only general. Wfe have fife. 
tie more than an outline. 'The greeter 
and more superficial indentw^ife^fes * 
foliage, its larger interstices of bfaneb, 
its masses of shadow, and its roost* 
pervading hues, are enough for its.. We ; 
are compelled to lump tmd sloyen^oter 
a million of beautiful particula|iti^,, 
exquisite minutenesses, which, our ap¬ 
prehension is not, microseopicenough 
to seize in the detail. In spite of our¬ 
selves we make a daub of # even ip 
imagination. Hence, in me contem- 
plation of masses of fi 'iago, there is a 
perpetual excitement ana fltruggle of 
the mind to obtain a complete nfea-^a •! 
constant approach wif|. an 
lity of reaching thedesu^goal. III?* 
rxcuLTv, then, is thesdn^eeiof iheBic-; 
turesque. Irregular variety is its life* 
i u gularity, plan, apd method, axe its 
antipodes. They constitute the essence 
of the opposite quahty-rtlm Beautiful 
—the term being,of course, used in a 
limited sense. *;',£* vit^ 1 
-Let m try m.ducidate this farther. 

I. have mid, thafi,the.pleasure we de¬ 
rive from the contemplation of objects 
winch are styled Beautiful, as opposed 
to Picturesque, arises from |be unex¬ 
pected ease Mid readiness Withwhich 
we eppprehend the distribution of 
their.parts. Take regular architecture 
as a specimen- Jntfae largest and most 
complex edifice of Grecian or modern 
reguWarchitcctimPjgeneral simplicity 
and order ate the ground-work. Let 
the minor part* be ornamented as they 
will—let the details be eyer so elabo¬ 
rate, ever so diversified, still the gene¬ 
ral design is at the first view fally pre¬ 
sent to the mind. Let anyone look at 
ijte Parthenon, at. St Peter’s,' at St 


Paul’s, at Blenheim or Versailles, and 
he comprehends their plan at once. He 
perceives immediately that the parts of 
these immense edifices answer to each 
other; tower to tower, wing to wing) 
pillar to pillar, window to window- He 
is struck with the triumph of order. 
He comprehends at a single glance the 
distribution of millions of tons of mar¬ 
ble or freestone—ths disposal of thorn, 
sands of yards of complicate ornament. 
He lays out gt once correctly in liis 
mind acres of lawn &t»d shrubbery— 
miles of terrace or parterre. This plea¬ 
surable sense of unexpected ease is 
the foundation of the Beautiful as con¬ 
tested with the Picturesque. They 
,.arie produced and reproduced by the 
alternate destruction of each other. The 
introduction of confusion is the origin 
of the first, and the remedy of that 
confusion, of the second, 
f Let Us t^ke, for instance, the most 
beautiful temple that Grecian arehi- 
, tecture can boast, While perfect, it is 
no great subject of a picture in tlip 
abstract. But letJjme work his will 
.With it. <-Let the columns fall, let the 
roof shrink; let moss and decay and 
yiolefcce deform 1 the stones, let trees 
and brushwood and long grass spring 
about it*andin it, and upon it—until 
;$s#y straight linebe broken and all 
iUtuformity^dcstreyed, and it is pic- 
( .<tr«rs 7 we. ; ,:lt becomes so because the 
''^Igii.al' : if^gttl8rity of the plan is lost. 
■Wf'have to labour out the idea of its 
present state without assistance from 
its former beauty; or with such as¬ 
sistance as impedes more than it helps. f 
.If the column on the right stands, that 
OU the left is prostrate. If this pedes¬ 
tal is entire, that is broken. If the 
Wall here is regular, there it is shrunk 
or shattered. If this stone is smooth, 
that is rough. If this part is white, 
that is black. It is a chaos, a ruin,— 
and can only be pictured and retained 
in the mind by intense observance and 
prolonged contemplation. 

Ir tWs mode of trial be applied to 
other objects, it will be found to an¬ 
swer in the same manner. A ship, for 
instance, with her yards squared, her 
sails bent, and every rope entire, sail¬ 
ing steadily on a smooth sea, at right 
angles with the line of vision, is as 
little picturesque as so complicated an 
object can welt. he. Wreck that same 
vessel, however. Let her He obliquely 
oh her keel, « docked insand." Sec 
her when 
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Her mast hath ta’en an angle with the shy, 
From which it shifts not.” 

Let Iter planks desert her ribs; her 
masts give way; her sails fir to tat¬ 
ters ; her stays be broken—while the 
billows, 

“ Curling their ruffian heads,’* 
diarge full speed upon her, and break 
tiger tier at intervals; ana d^ becOtoes 
at once the very pink of thej^ctorMque 
—the delight of painters^*the horror 
of underwriters. , vt 

Xn dress, the most beautiful andela- 
borate uniform is not picturesque. Why 
is it not so? Precisely because # is a 
uniform; because one part presup¬ 
poses another. We kupw it by^a sec* 
tion. Ta&sel dangles after’tassel : k- 
pclle balances lapelle; shoulder-knot 
copies shoulder-knot; # ; ; j 

“Skirt nods at skirt; eachbutton lito§>',* 
brother; ' ® 

And half toe collar but 

Now, 1 


Opt. 


overcome so far, as to enable their be¬ 
ing delineated correctly on paper or 
canvass. And, secondly, in viewing 
the picture, we have a fainter repeti¬ 
tion of the pleasure we derive from 
seeing the objects themselves. In ad¬ 
dition to these, reasons for preferring 
the Picturesque in painting, it is to be 
observed, tpat the to; darly Beautiful 
loses much more of its effect when di- 
tnin»sb®d,» The actual mass seems to 
be necessiiiy, ,to produce the surprise 
which witoi in understanding, and 
arranging at ohee ip the mind, the 
proportions of a mighty but regular 
object, St Paul's Cathedral is nothing 
ina picture; apd yet it is as pictu¬ 
resque, pi most modern structures. In 
such thawings, wo know there is no 
"^culty.*|0f execution. We cannot 
$et the rule and compasses; atol 
aghtsman becoraes a mere me¬ 
in pur eyes* In colouring, the 
tame rules hold good. We may fur- 
ther observe of colours, that the most 
ate perhaps the least pictu- 

A!_J’oAl V‘_ *_ ^_ r* . 


haiidy-dandy,” change-clothes ^ 4 - .... _ 

—and* “ your tattered jjfiat, tosiqU^ -^001 their being of infrequent 

conmfrom swiniMwepmg, eatin ; liti»tuacal«cen«i. 

wWjt -Ah thu^oars.l»f a hflequin’s jacket, 
'so, .be*., mwever, would not be picturesque if 
# £ regularly disposed. To be so, they 

together, and inter- 
f fningle, as Nature and the Seasons 
„„ , „t: 4iffgletliemv*< Why are autumnal tints 
a tom one.on the other^h^^ thepSt favouitp ? Because they 


draff and husks”—is the yi 
of the Picturesque ; and be 
cause his wretchedness is not 
piece; like the other's finery; The: 
no method in’t. The entire sioc^ 
on this leg docs not ensure us 


than the rent in thisellw^ecewittijy; atojthe most varied and capricious, 
presupposes a hole m that; Ticino jjjf mo^mrfex figures, if we know 
keepmg about him, excepting of! them am not nictu- 

medium tint of squalidity. Acre is 'i^sqhql^o^ffilct apply the term 
no fellowship m his patches. They % tlm, flourishes on a bank-note, 
-are various m form and in hue, u though 0)kdr; difficulty defy forgery. 
-“ Autumn leaves is: i,* 7 ,. / °,.t 


fidt they ffleonly difficult to a*. We 


In Vallombrosa.” 

Ilis rami obey the winds, and them 
only. His unkempt hair, untouched 
by powder or curling-iron, is “ of 
what colour It pleases God.” It would 

irnaale a a thedrim of tailors to make * if weakly the principles hens oiou- 

?b^ C hT ' H ®, *?. tended for to uxistf«g styhiofart&i- 

tneir hana—and «o they deliver him teptuie* 



are,regular, and 
e key from the 
*m» to decipher 
;as an intercepted dis- 


over to Mr Somebody, the artist as 
materials far the Picturesque.#- 
It VtoUld bo Useless to add to these 
difficulty pf conception 
of that please which 



-be the 
we take 
oi 
to 

ture isf Obtiotis enough. jjt is, How- 
ever, twofold in its nature,- First, we 
are glad to see the difficulty of con 


tlie reason m Our preferring iufc pic¬ 
ture the Gouiio to the Grecian., ,They 
explain, indeed^whyv in feet, we dwell 
the longest upon a Gothic edifice, and 
especially upon its pserior. The Go- 
thto is an attempt to include the Pic¬ 
turesque in the Beautiful; and, to a 
certain extent, it, is a successful one. 
If we examine the dxterior and gene- 


. . « ral plan of a cathedral, for instance. 

ar ? f? 1 ^ to ,®? the ^fficulty of.con, we £dl find it toUe beautifuUy re- 
mna§ acatitotely of irregular wficto gular. The details, however,,are art?, 
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fully complicated into an apparent ir- the origin of our sense of the Fietn- 
regularity. Excepting at one point of resque and Beautiftil, are yet applies* 
view, they are calculated to seem irre- He to the explanation of other mental 
gular. The varied tracery—the bun-. results. I might stop here—hat there 
dies of slender pillars, the slender is one other subject with which they 
arches, branching over the lofty roofs appear to me to be intermingled, of so 
in every direction—the ornamented enticing a nature, that, albeit it be 
windows — the broken lighta — th& something of a digression, it must be 
crossing shadows—tjiough in reality ventured. Digression you may haply 
regular, yet form a composition that eail it, gentle reader; but I insist on 
at first impresses ever) mind with die its being a true and legitimate corol- 
idea of irregularity. This is the chsrm lary, legitimately appended to the so- 
of Henry the Seventh's Chapel. We lujhon of the* problem we have been 
gaze upon it with ah unsated delight, puzzling about so long. Could I do 
which the most admirable shhplicity less—it being die grand subject of 
could never bestow. The eyegcom- some of the prettiest wranglings that 
prehending the whole, can yet libver over graced the annals of controversy, 
enumerate nor storOup the exquisitely and which have been bandied by the 
varied minutifie of which that wholes is prettiestmouths that ever betook them- 
composed. It is like, the infinite &m- eeJvi’s to the dry and dusty calling of 
sibility of matter. We might as well polemics ? It is that gentle breeze of 
attempt to count up the sparkling doctrine which ruffles for a moment 

atoms in a block of marbl e -. But the silvery surface of female conversa- 

the excitement is inexhaustible. , fion, only to make it sparkle the more. 
In the reverse of this, we may dis- —the inetaphysic of die toilet—the 
cover a further proof of the‘truth of stumbling-block of thefar-famed f‘Par- 
these principles. As Gothic arcbitec- liamentpfT.oye,” which defined it not 
ture, by including apparent disidrdep —the subject which Anthony Count 
under external r^ularity, Hi^es the Hamilton baa illustrated, hut not ex- 
Picturesque under the 'BeaudjftiJ ; so plained*-^the “arcanum,” which “ Cu- 
there arc certain objects, Ufhich, cop-" pid's Ciisui^" in the Spectator, failed 
tainiug regularity unde^ispparent ir* to^fs<x>ver—the desideratum maxi - 
regularity, include the Beautiful uh- amp—the physiognomical st a no aki> 
der the Picturesque. This depends q^.'EAux.v!' , . , 

upon die distance from whiehthey Therte is no subject, in the round of 
are viewed. Many towns are so situ- topics, that! has been more dogmatized 
ated, as to present, wbenAeen front,- , upon ,than this—howsoever many of 
certain stations, an outline die most these pditiones principii be " of such 
picturesque possible. .Draw nearer, sweet breath composed,” as might mol- 
and this gives way tO $he beautiful, lify even the shades of Acquinas or 
We are enabled to fffiupbhe outline, DunsScotus into acquiescence; though 
and find it in liealitjpw cover objects the u angelic doctor" himself might 
of the opposite desorption-regular yield to something more angelic ; and 
streets and seguhnrdifisfes. ' Thiii’is the subtle logician confess the breath 
the case with many rq^ular town? of beauty more subtle than the airiest 
built on uneveh grOuqd. From a dis- refinements of the schools.—What is 
tance we distinguish only the tops of Beauty?—NO question has been put 
buiMiwgsj rising and falling eapri- more frequently ; aod what do we ob- 
cio vdy—chimneys of unequal heights tain by it ?—An inventory of a set of 
•Obscure d^adoWs mingling and cross- features which are called “ regular ; 
rag—the whole presenting the appear* but vflh^heyare called regulator how 
ancf Of a dark shapeless mass ; and this regularity comes to be Beauty, we 
this is alL On the spot, we find tiers are hot informed. We are referred by 
of housed doors and windows, at regu- one to Greek statues; and, by another, 
lar'dtatahces; hi short, nothing but to internal feelings. — u Then pomes 
smooth mason-work—-straight lines, otfr fit againfor yre find that the 
mid right angles!'—the distant subli- practice of manldnd la unanimous nei- 
urityof Edinburgh changed into the ther ijpr the statues nOTfor the feelings, 
elegance of Bath, or the. p&tent trail- —What is beauty to ft European, is de- 
scendehtal neatness of New Lanark. fdrmity to a Negro. Our idea of Beau- 
I have already stated, that; the prin- ty*, tben, in tbfc abstract, is a prejudice 
ciples attempted ttf # be established, as rather than si principle; and, as miglif. 
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be expected, events are perpetually other—presented an inexhaustible field 
dashing with it. Every day are our for aduuring observation. This is the 
classical tastes shocked by some here- charm of the “ Agreeable, as opposed 
tofore sensible young men falling in to the Beautiful." Intheone,lhemind 
love with a face that would have given is at once gratified by the most exqui- 
Pbidias the Bpleen. We protest—we site regularity j in the other, perpetu- 
sneer—we storm—rand in yeply we get . ally excited, by ever-varying traits, real 
from the friehete of thefqrlorn (if he or apparent* (are they eeri* not real ?) of 
have any) at once, a he# view qftbe qualities in themselves admirable. The 
subjectjandahaddiUon topurpbrsie- '* .^ysio^dh 1 ^ is to the 

ology, V / „ „ - .wdiatLtbe Picturesque in 


f>pt. 


charm of the “ Agreeable, as opposed 
to the Beautiful." In the one,lhe mind 
is at once gratified by the most exqui¬ 
site regularity j in the other, perpetu- 
ally excited, by ever-varying traita, real 
or apparent, (are theyeoe^ not real ?) of 


“ The lady, though anything but *«*«.- a aa -- .. 

some, in agreeab/eJ'>. : ; : . % |%ose upon the. seine principles. Re- 

, ■ ••• i?: juice, thep, ye who, like me, have some- 

This, to those who have ; frums 

passes fbr a palliation pft’ffcfe r 0^§t|jtc6: ; /Af , ", ■,. , /,. . 

To those who have nbt, tnerely a8 the “ Poujid Hd«i , s . pesuty in a brow of 
best that can be said under the unfor-i V ; /*%***” . > , „ , 

tunate drcurastances. : JGie,, Make up more stumbling, unworthy. 




himself, however, geoerpllypersists Jfc 
his unhappy error; and, as the devil 
will have it, (lies, at a good old,;-?.:;-, a; 
stubborn heretic* His d«rlder> haply^; • 
marries a beaut y, ap d tires of .^er m '■ 
twelve months. What is the rationale* 
of this ? The admiration of regularity 


touphstone-like excuses— 

•“'^An illfavdtti’d thing, sir; but mine 

Beat not your brains for Platonic apo- 
lpgies which no one believes; but as- 
«prt at pee, that what tjpe world calls 


was lesaened, not heightened,'by Time. “ harmony not understood." 

It was comprehended at oueft andtbe <% fyn**? and snap your fingers 
mind had no ftifthcr'employpae»f. The •; 1 a|,con|^over^.; Bare, * • 


apelis of the 


outward and visible signs of inwiftfd If I goon longer at this rate, I shall 

and spiritual graces, which, vatyihjg, get token for IJon Juan in disguise, 
as they must with the occasion—-now /'*, * * 

called forth by one event, notr by 1 ah- ■ '' ■' . T. IX 


BlUNx's VESTIGES OP ANCIgXT MAKWXUa*ANi> CUSTOMS, 
i \ . DISCOVEHABLU 1M MO»EB»( X3f;ALV AlTOJatCtlV,* 

It were to be wished, that writers a yprv illigracfi. Even' upon the fine 
of travels would imitate the author of ariU meir<P^|oionaAte vdnthrous; ami 
the present volume, in confining their although as dpep . read, perhaps, in 

E 'esslohs and researches to some ope Winkelma# *$ 3)© it is teal' to 
ted end; nor set up, as they dp in one if they uwko Pot as, many, if pot 
general, for exclusive guides and in- more blunders tlian Coriune. Gentle- 
structors to all the various branches of men, foot, Jjhould stick to their lasts, 
art andjpimiing, which tempt, mid ip- as, the mbre talent they posse#, the < 
deed are thmst upon one, visiting greater fdohi, they appear out of their, 
the olassidPcouritries of the south. P«- places. The learnedand acute Forsy th 
male authors may introduce us to ao- hazards remarks on modern literature 
ciety, a»d, may put together most de- that would disgrace a magazine pf the 
l%htfuIiulumm<>hiuMineif> etiquette, year fifty; Mathewadiscuisses the fine 
&c.j but theterinsof architecture and arts with the depth Of a dandy, calls 
antiquities, spoil their pretty mouths, the Moses of the Sfrada Fix spirited; 
and tbey quote Greek and with »nd finds we kuou&not what dull fault 

are . * Yssfiges of Ancient Manners apfi Customs, discoverable in Modem Italy and Si- 
ceivilP. By the Sw. John James Blanl, Fellow of 8t John’s, Cambridge, I*on- 

, M urray; 1823. '' 1 
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in the Venus; Lady Mo -an—But we “ When I witnessed all this,” says 
nave not room or time Tor correcting the author, “ 1 could hot prevent my 
two quartos of blunders. Suffice it, mind from wandering to the Inter- 
that we strongly recommend the prin- views betwee.i Diana and Endymion, 
ciple of division of labour to all vagrant between Bacchusand Ariadne, between 


pen-men and women. 

Mr Blunt, as a clerical and a das* 
sical man, hasjudiciously turned hit 
attention to trap similarity of manners 
and customs in ancient amr in modern 
Italy; and it need not beadded, that, 
in a country so. eminently Supersti¬ 
tious, manners and customs are either 
comprehended in, orClosiely connected 
with, the religious ceremonies of the 
people. How, far therites of.the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church owed their birth 
to those of Paganish], i&r Mi&UetOtt 
had long since shewn; and the pre¬ 
sent volume is for the most part an 
appendix to the Doctors ^Letter.' 


Venus and Adonis, between Jupiter 
and Apollo; in Short, half the Hea¬ 
then gods, and as many favoured mor¬ 
tals, whose names afterwards became 
emblazoned on the scrolls of mytho¬ 
logy. It is remarkable, too, that the 
sex of the parties is as carefully ad¬ 
justed in the ibrtaer as in tlie latter 
instances." The comparison is carried 
farther, in the places and things over 
which the gods ancl the saints have 
been made to preside—hills, fountains, 
&c.; in most cases, the former seem 
to Have bequeathed peaceably their 
powers of sanctity to the latter. St 
Quirico now occupies Mount Eryx: 


_ n v ", ". . Mwofc mumw now occupies mount .Eryx: 

save that it is written m a rapre libe? , u and the old god, thus pushed from 
L a Ll pi " t ^ nd ?.? 8 f 8 savouring his stool by modem usurpation, may 

VnOHAVlVtUlm aim **!..*•» — -P 


more of the dilettante than the pole 
mi*, The excavations of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, and thenuraerouBpic- 
tures and m-aphic representations there, 
discovered, have opened # newmine 
to moral antiquaries, which Hr Mid- 
dleton did not posses; amLMrBlunt, 
much as be has drawn, is to be blamed 
for not having extracted tsopfe matter 
from this interesting an4 |ncrea$iug 
store. 


reasonably complain, in the words of 
die poet, 

Ubi nunc nobis Deus ille magiater 
’• Nequicquam memoratus Eryx.” 

It may be here regretted, that Mr 
Blunt did not bestow more Of his time 
and attention on truly Roman ground, 
the ancient Latium and’Etruria, in¬ 
stead ipf taking his examples from a 
, countfy like Sicily,, overrun, through- 


The first subject ofMrBlunt's diV; out ill ages, by African, Saracen, and 
quisitions is the saints, in whom fie Nlirman, and which consequently must 


finds “a wonderful resemblance to 
the gods of old Rome,”, He instances 
the enormous number pf hotfband 
the inconvenience and idleness arising 
from their festivals j fbr wbich cauSte 
Augustus pushed thirttr of the gods 
from their stoolsy<thdfpb', indeed die 
abolition of so smttil'inpnber of saints 
would be but of Bide relief to the 
Roman calendar. ^Efse reputed lives 
of the saints too v ,ich resemble those' 
of the ancient deities ; the Bibulous 
adventures, and earthly passions, at¬ 
tributed to the Saviour of mankind, 
the Virgin, andother scrjptUral cha¬ 
racters,. of which Mr Blunt adduces 
some; examples, and the passionate 
language put into the mouths of them 
and their votaries, might well pass for 



lowing inscription is from the altar of 
the church of Santa Rosa at Viterbo 
Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis hujus 
Virginia dotes, sibi quam pudioia, 
Nuptiis junctam voluit supemi . 
Numen OlympiJ 


hoVe had the stream of ancient habi- 
■ tqdp idorc corrupted ihau the coun¬ 
tries of the peninsula. Still, however, 
the rabdern Italian character, or ra- 
tiier the Italian character of the mid¬ 
dle ages, in all its boldness, supersti¬ 
tion, and ferocity, seems to have re- 
. treated to Sicily, and there alone to 
ekist, apathy and servility being the 
only characteristics now allowed to the 
unfortunate Italians. 

After tracing the Lares, through all 
their several divisions, in the images 
at ptfbsent set up or carried about— 
the Ifres Viales, in the Madonnas, 

, on cross-eoads and street-corners—the 
tutelary images and charms, in the 
similar, though more decent ones now 
worn—the Dii Cubicularcs, in the 
never-failing squadron of images # 
bedsteads,—the author proceeds to 
assign the cause of the monstrous 
usurpjftion of reverence and worship 
by the Madonna. 

«t Whence does, all this proceed? Per¬ 
haps it is only to be accounted for by the. 
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i of ancient Rome. It cidenee of the monks begging for the 
iat GentUism compre- Madonna, as it was an ancient practice 
*y offem^e deities, to begfor the Mother of the Gods, 
not less powerful, nor Aristoxenus is applauded for an answer 
ik in-the scale of dm. ^hich he once made to one of these ap- 
e»t«<rf th e goas of tho pIicat{( ^ s< «■, feed not the Mot taer of 

Sit e the Oods, whom the Gods themselves 


nature of the religion of ancient Rome. It 
may be remarked, that GentUism compre. 
bended a vast variety of female deities, 
some of which were not less powerful, nor 
placed in a lower rank ini the scale of divi. 
fdty, than the greatest'of the nods of die 
other sex. On the contrary,tbe superio¬ 
rity of females was established in Egypt** 


ruy or romwn was esiaousuou uiJ&gypiw 

a dvfl and religious institution j and the support. And it is a st#ing ctreum- 
same order iidUved in Plutarch's taw*- Btance, that# law is mentioned m Ci- 

m ^ m M U • A" Ill it.' 1 M l it JmSi 1 I 'M W PI t hi A O/WttV /1/1 AT 


rise of J*ifl and Owns. A pro lienee thus 
given to tbefenude deities in Egypt, would 
probably have its opferation in Italy also-—* 
a proposition of which no person will " 
tertain much doubt, who has observed me 
proportion which the^ ds of the Nile bear, 
in every museum of mtian ’tintiquitks, to 
those of Greece and Rome. Indeed, when 
Isis and Serapu were united in one temple 
in the capital of Italy, priority®? place was 
assumed by the queen. It i*wUural,thttre- 
fore, to suppose, that manktad,.longTetafo' 
ing a propensity to Mapse into idolatry, 


m 


for so many years exerris . ... 

empire over the minds and passions eryn#,' 
who, from climate and temperament^ weiw- s 
perhaps peculiarly disposed to render-tbe/ 
fait portion of the inhabitants of ilieasveft# 
chivalrous obediences. The religion of Ctai&K 
tianity, however, as it was taught by our: 
Saviour and his immediate followers, 
forded no stock on which this part ofHea; 
then mythology could be grafted; ;;-3S.>ae,. 
of.the three 'Persons of tiro Trinity cdnlu| ’ 
without much efibrt, be moulded* Side the 
form of a goddess; and thc ckeumstance, . 
that some ancient heretics actually Aid 
maintain the Holy Ghost to be ajfemale, 
.only server to shew the reluctaheewith 
which mankind bade adieu to thajsex as 
objects of worship.” , ; , 

It was but natural, to expect, that' 
the Virgin would be fixed upon tosuc- 
eeed all those favoured female deities 
in receiving worship and bestowing 
favour; anu ns early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury, mention is made of a sect named 
Colyridians, “ who offered cakesto the 
Virgin Mary as a goddess, and the 
Queen of Heaven.'* He? being called 
owrwMiC and. Mater Dei—-tile proprie- 


cero, allowing persons in the service of 
Cybele, the exclusive privilege of col- 
lecring ahns. The next coincidence 
is, the use of the Galli in 
th# worship of Cybele, and the rise of a 
sira ’ t clW of people in the Church 

■i** There is yet another coincidence equal, 
ly singular. Our Lady-Day, or the Day 
ofdte Blessed Virgin of the Roman Catho¬ 
dal, was heretofore dedicated to Cybele. It 
wpfoaQed ‘Hilwia,’ says Jfacrobius, on ac- 


of the Equinox, when the light was about 
to excfel tlie daxbftws in duration; and 


to exeft-.- tlm darkness in duration; apd 
from. toe same author, as well as from Lam- 
pridiu% it appears that it was a festival of 
the Mhter Dehm. Moreover, in a Greek 
commentary upon. Dionysius, cited by 
D|!r^ter in bb|fiomaii Antiquities, it is 
awtxted that the Hilaria was a festival in 
honod^of the Mother of the Gods, which 
jpas, prpper-tn. J the i ,Ropians.*’, ] 

f f The pipArs that play before the im- 
-iflff#}M$he Virgin in Italy, might also 
Save bSfeft mentfehed as -a parallel ob¬ 
servance, with that used towards tlie 
febfe£of*WGods, •; 

‘ ''j t 1 v ' ’ ’*'■ 

‘ 1 'Ahtf’Diftm''matron cornu Tibiccn ad. 

•'nWri'lifaodr; - wv** .. i • " 


'Arid the author Roma Moderna, 
boasts nf th$ in- 
genuityxitf^mfiri^ub «° dedicating to 
the Virgin Mas$, the Tew^p of the 
Bom JJea. Without attributing any 




[7 «T*7I y w \ • t Fm 


versy, allowed in a great public oouu-, 
db—muBt also, baye contributed to 
blend the mother* of our Saviour with 
Ahe beethen deities; espedally with 
*ybele, to whom them epithets k had 
been generally applied. And that the 
Madonna has succeeded . Cybele, and 
"bfteorae identified with her id tradi- 
tfeM rites and modes ^ reyerence, a 

r At many curious proofs are adduced 
this toaime. The first is, ,#s coin- 


QDKm 


Christianity, we may accuse the dull 
rogues with havingbeep too much glyen 
to gunning and barh^^vts jokes. For to 
so innocent a spehiea fit pedantry, is no 
fioubt to be att4butoiriuafti > ghftpem- 
ing adoption ofBagan rites ana names, 
for which our divines pour upon them 
the heavy phial «f their'wrath. Thus, 


on an andeut Teniple of Mars stands 

. 3 >.'■ 
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the Church of St Martin; all for a 
pun. Witness the verse. 


Martyrii gestatis virgo Martina coronam, 
Ejectohine Marti* numine, Templu tenet 

What sliall we think of such saints as 
Baccho, Quirinus, &c., or poor Soracte, 


boss are firmly attached to their backs; 
and-to these again ate appended bladders, 
and weighted pieces of wood, armed with 
sharp spikes; the noise of the one, and die 
pain inflicted by the other, being amply 
sufficient to urge to exertion animals much 
better qualified to resist the effect of either 
wrested into St Oraste, and taken from' than die horse. At the firing of a signal 
Apollo, to be placed un (Icl. the protect" - flpKi tuey are turned loose from one extre- 
tion of a saint without any tnme real ! the^«;md amidst the Bhouts of 

rv is ten w than the anawram ofits own . popjdaoe which lines it on both sides, 
n , j nama a n Tii 1 ! dr ni. i they make what baste they can to the other, 

old name. Middfcton.s aceountof the n ete j discovered, to my great surprise, 

Saintshipsof AtdphMtaa^Jimmi- sitting in Cheapen air, under a cammy of 
ca, is ^hlyanausing i thodm|.|l0ak - crimson, arrayei In robes of office a good 
that suireraFm&rtympyt); the,.Btfie£;^ deal resonhfiog those of our barristers, the 
veil: both, however; prtnnoted few. the ; members of the senate; with their intend, 
infallibility of the Popish. Church, to ente or president. . The business of these 
all the rights and properties of deftinct fust magistrates, of the city, decked out in 
flesh and blood. It puaded. them; their paraphernalia, and attended by 


seemingly, to procure' a; saint who 
might succeed Romuktsiri his little 
temple under the Palatine; at last they 
found one in St Theodore, who wait 
exposed, &c. like the founder of Rome. 

“ Thus,” says Middleton, “ the wor. 
ship paid to Romulus being now transfer¬ 
red to Theodorus, the old aupiwtitihri still 


subsists; and die custom Of pv*'-atinj| chfl. ._ 

dren at this shrine, continues :fo?fiw >T#~ l«ted fof the purppaes'of builesq 
without intermission {, of Which ! toyseif « * Pni/MUL Rpjr 


drummers,, fifers, and musketeers, was to, 
declare the, winner among half a dose^l 
Jades, the best of which was not worth tenjv 
pounds. : It was difficult to suppress a 
smile on seeing One of the parties rise, dis¬ 
cuss,the matter with the rest of the bench, 
and, not without much action, and empha¬ 
sis, and deliberation, deliver the senatus 
comuUum to die expectant crowd. The 
mottos on the canopy might have been ne¬ 
tted fo* the purposes of burlesque— 
Invicta* superof ‘ Catena, Begum,' 


,»” 


have been a witness, hUWoff admiy «S dflfiuf . * Tutrix Gattieo ItebclUs . 

I looked Intel this dm^th/caifttr a lozen / „ , !* • 

women, decently dressed, each with a child ' Now Ovid, says the author, declares 
in her lap, sitting with silent reverence.be- .ahotse race to hate made part df the 
fore the altar of me saint, in expectation of. rites of Ceres, 
his miraculous inftuettee on theheahhlK' the -,f 


in fan t 1 Letter Jrom Borne* 


e venfosis pqhna petetur equis. 


Mr Blunt's next chapter is on’the, WtCwens lwdi.” , 
festival of St Agatha at Catania £, the But bbrise races were not confined to 
ceremonies of wnich,becompares with, theritea of Ceres, nor to those of Nep. 
and flnds similar to, those ip honour tune ; and, in fact, made part of every 

/i a-1_ . . . u ■ -Ox . ..1 1' L _ 1 .a .,4 * Z J 


of Ceres; which goddess, 

.was as peculiarly revered At Catania, in 
the olden Bine, as St'Agjatfcp is at pre¬ 
sent. But the festival of St Agatha 
little differs from that of any other pa¬ 
tron saint at his of her own town* 
There are ponwnces, processions of 
monks and candles; See. Sec. at Rome, 
and everywhere hUe,.ls i tmR as at Ca¬ 
tania. They may liate feeep all bor- 
rowedftom the Bleusinian ceremonies, 
butthe Agatha is certainly not the sole 
heiress of Ceres's divinity. Mr Blunt 
is too special, too local, and not gene- 
‘ ral enough in his observations; never¬ 
theless, he makes out numerous and 


festival mat could ffumish an excuse 
fbr. them. Torches are next adduced 
ia a coincidence in the rites of saint 
'arid goddess; the act of kneeling in wor¬ 
ship might as well have been brought 
forward for examples of coincidence, 
as those common appendices to all ce¬ 
remonies, Jewish, Catholic, and Pa¬ 
gan. The priests of both religions hap¬ 
pening to he dressed in white, is just 
as lirae wonderful. Indeed, it would 
be difficult, as well as astonishing, if 
the habits of the ministers of different 
and successive religions did not resem¬ 
ble one another; or if the modes of 
adoration did not agree in many points. 


curious point* Of coincidence between Worship will be like worship, and pro- 
the rites of goddess and ofssant. The cessio^can differ little from procession; 
festival commences? as db the last days nor need wc wonder that the figure of 
of carnival at Rome, with a pony race. theVirgin in thosecountries is brought 
« The ponies destined for the contest forth penned and - gorgeously orna- 
have no riders; but, by means of wax, rib- men fen, in a chariot drawn by oxen; 
V 01 ..XIV. * * K 
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“ Qualis Bcrecynthia muter taries of Isis were banished for licen- 

TnvehttUr curru, Phrygia* turrita per ur- tiousness. The points of coincidence 
tes -” between the orders of St Francis and 

The chapter on the Arrangement are their begging, one with the 
and Furniture of Catholic Churches, the other with his alms-box— 

their every-day Ceremonies, &c., has wonderful similarity for poor and 
been aSpatk b»ttIeton,Vbo pieties. The possession and 

has traced the incense, the holy witter,,. V* f Te } lcs > pecuhar to the votaries 

& to their proper soured There is of lsis, wh(r gathered up die fourteen 
an account of one dassical ftaint ^d»s ; «f her husband s body, agree 
which we cannot pass toag'Mtt die very well with ihe stores of die same 
origin • is doubtless ioitA given, hind awrwd aboutr hy the mendicant 
considering the pq>u)a*|ffV <*$», ^enk*^|MitWsuloua cures, too, were 
whilst the better authors of his tope comtetei fo both; their^dress, as we 
were yet in oblivion. info# from tomtohocientbas reliefs, 

« ^_^ , Idihe>and, above all, the 


resemblance is 


^^ss^'^tmsbssxs 


ssss.sr.~iiu r* 

“■* ~ •• g nifo ; to he seen witl*wr heads shaved, like 


the Nmnirius; a jx 
the situation of tins 


the situation afthififiR&liHtoiri^^ ’‘tte j l pfon w worshippers of Isis and 

occasion, having accidentally aiet -lwifo nor, on the other hand, to 

vEwawaod -euf-'T toe>hair to grow luxuriously 

of rmmdlistion with them, she wss wuriied, long,*fter the manner of soldiers and 


of reconciliation with them, she Warned , jfo® 

by foe shade of Dido tn « 
ftmnthe treachery .^ 
■ den consternstionexcited by thlsivisioi: ,4..,, 
.shg'»said to have ptsdpitetcdbfe'foto^S 


footing nymph,- 
at length fey ©v. 
honour. 


Pladdi sum nympha.Naa^' 

Amne permnf latens 4«*w Pwefoto voew ^■n_Z 

» .<«■:: '*■ 

Thus Anna*, the iktOrof' the t&j g fe y hfn. 
inherited the seat and credit of Arisfejjfo 
sister of the Quern of Carthage, oa tohdl- . 
tion of adding to htthnmeriiime foat 
Fetranilla.** “ K.'.-, '.m^S 

«; *p 

The mendicant orders our .author pin, 
derives from the priests of Isis and So* «b§| 
rapis. That such resemblance between dov i - 
these twodescriptimisof persons should mem 
exist, wUl seem Jess remarkable when For i 
we recollect that the country to which • into a 
the worship of Isis and gerapis peon- them 
ItarlJrrdioBged, was that towhiithe Atom 


• r-v’v tnefe coincidences are too 

fotefotfestly borrowed'one 
‘ ■> t V other, to admit of that argu- 

j^ffosenitt<WP?werhneton5i, which so an- 
I iMiddietan/' that such customs, 
W-*|i^%;ifoab,;.were.’ : »ot traditional, 
;h ( tigpwljr invented by similar people 
■; Wfo.tfMap «p t ecifoMtfhce^ Much of the 
H Mftni|py ii ©ra^pjioi.rites must have been 
v ';Apsfe^^-#i^;|it®anhim ; nor do we 
ayefowai resemblance, in 
is Of any 

^ > foy ^'lpy t > tMic»'to the salvation of 
Blunt, in Ms anxiety to 
'theory fey. many exam-. 
‘' pl^ ^wguently overdoes the proof, 
Wllpsfogto as handed 



talishs, which are 
their conquerors, 
rowingof the poor 


Jwrly hel iaged, was that in which the &c,^-thett an introduction of the 
monastic life toi^natoi, and that this they «hc 

happened befom divine htuf&urs had built the at 

S,-Egyptian Milan; and they'weald‘feato*do&e 
<mn-?dpof-Iaip .too, sinrs - • toe. tome at»foome,f tod totltegrv 
,rnm- • been toetgro^ forito|%.»JSt'-w5tS 
ttMte with - mens patdenee than thataof decree, estatoisbtog mto «t Milan, 
any otiwnldties. This may have been that called forth toe poem of toe &- 
too o tee in E^rpt, hat we behtge toe polohri from UgoFoscefo; what toe 
*w**fe*P w fens at Rome ms not all poet lamented* tom *been verged—toe 
mtm M to eonciliate toe foveur of toe remains of Parini lto undisto^uiahed, 
»arly €i»isttans—Nay, sb eariy as Ti. and blended with his brother poor, in 
toenus, we believe top priests afxj vo- . toe burying-ground near 
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The chapter, with which the volume ludicrous combat in the said Mauso- 
concludes, on Coincidences in Charac- leura, between a dozen broken-backed 
ter between the Ancient and Modern little men and a young hornless calf— 
Italians, and which ought to have Neither Liston nor Grimaldi ever call- 
been among the most interesting, is ed forth such bursts of laughter and 
exceedingly lame* A propensity to applause; and the little calf, upsetting 
gambling is no coincidence, that will tne huddled bossus like a pack of cards, 
not extend to all people—particular Another ludicrous fight is between the 
games, however, may be. The Mont r, bull mid the man in the wicker bottle, 
or finger counting, a play vary com- —the bottle has an owning at both 
mon in Italy, and renderedmore dif* ends; by one opening it hangs on his 
ficult in France by the gueaser having neck—out of the other appears his 
a split stick onhis now,isaffijrtoedby feet; and films he fidgets about the 
Mr Blunt to be antique. “There can- arena. When attacked - by the bull, lie 
not be a doubt that the * miedre digt- sinks like a snail into his shell or hot- 
tis of the Romany wks the sdf-same tie, which lies much in the shape of a 
amusement; and the force of thek m* buoy, and the animal beats and tosses 
pressions for an honest man, that he the wicker bottle with abundance of 
was one with whom fingers might be vain and ludicrous rage. Mr Blunt, ye 
counted in the darkr-^aorwn micure believe,could find no parallel for all this^ 
pates in tenebris, becomes sufficiently Alas! the Circus is fallen, and its 
intelligible.’ 4 , lebrated factions of blue and red do 

Jfanem et Circendes, is: a desire tra- longer convulse fixe world, and its ca- 
ditionally handed down, if ever any pital. ,, 

was, from Roman toRom&i. The Before quitting Mr Blunt, we must 
games of the Circus, greafiyvsb^n of mention one curious and palpable in- 
their splendour, still exist in- port, stance of coincidence: and it is won- 
however. In the Mausoletupof An- derful bow it could have escaped him. 
gustus are daily heldfigbta between We moan the picture of the ass ex- 
men and cows, dogs,bullf ^*?** i caltocl hausted from over-fatigue, found in 
the Qiostra. The men advance to the Pompeii, and now id'the Museum at 
ox with a red flag before them, which ^ porKcir-the indentical clitella^oT pack- 
the animal runs at, and4beman, lea- saddle, still used, is on its back—the 
ving his Sag to the fury of fixe ani- oblong, mis-shapen bell, round its 
mat, escapes. But the whole business neck, precisely aasnow worn. In short, 
is wretchedly get up^ are “the whole picture might as well pass 

sneaking cowardly dura,.and the bulls finr a representation of the nineteenth, 
generally lean cows (forgive the bull) at of the first century. 

We have ourolte* witnessed; a very 


dau’rwox.owsw vaib. 

“ In holiday time, when the; ladies of London, 

Walkoutwlth Ifarir husbands, or think themselves undone.” 

w BsbtxsiiV Fisa” carries the ship is in a manner put to his trumps. 
prtstiee over all shows aud exhibi- By the way, it is time, we think, that 
tions for September. Liston’s attrac- some arrangement was come to upon 
tfon at theHayra*trket flags:'the De- this point. The beasts, or the buf- 
vil (though at half-price) brings no foorrttry, one or, other, on such an oc- 
rnoney to the Lyceum; and even the casion,Should givethvay. It is only 
Reverend Mr Irving (if he preached two years ago that an unbred Essex 
on a week-day) would chance to be calf interrupted Sr Newman Knowks 
shorn of one-half his congregation. (the common-serjeant) in the middle 
. .But the Southfield festivities ctfm- of his exhortation; the Lord Mayors 
menced, this year, on a Wednesday— own coach was menaced by a cow with 
an auspicious beginning for his wear- a crumpled horn; the Remembrancer 
ship the Lord Mayor; fiy, when pro- forgot everything but the care of his 
claraation has to be made on a Mon- own safety; and the Sword-bearer 
day or Friday, really, what between seemed the only man paratns ot the 
the mud and the mad bulls, hie lord- party. We mention this now, fecmwfs 
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proclamation will fall again on market in the morning; but the frying-pans 
day (should the world last bo long) have it, wc think, towards the heat of 
two years hence; and we think, in the day. If the cooks burn the meat, 
our known affection and respect for however, (as is reported of them,) that ^ 
the city of London, that such dilem- would be foul play, 
mas are derogatory to it$ magisterial There is a ease upon the books— 
dignity. ,, . Squintum versus Blmkum—where a 

But the last fairway (that is, the man was refused the prize for grinning 
6th of September) is always the higk through a horse collar, on its!: being 
day at Cow-Cross-+-when the:Ssyihgs, proved that he. made use of veijuice, 
and thesausages, and the bluebottles, ! clandestinely, during the exhibition, 
and the young women, are aU in.fim We hawsour law;'you Bee, reader, as 
buzz and activity. What convoc®-.*; Well as Ouf neighbours. But aWay with 


references-to matters past. What brain 
in fiartholbmew Fair can stand against 
thepresentappeals to its attention? 
f fortune lifts leer bandage, and 
actually ogles you out.of a "lucky 
b^rlfr-f'Thww'the true lottery,” says 
tWnriesttes, *f for people to adventure 
re they are; all blanks, and no 
and no blanks. 



tion of jugglers and gingerbread ba<^ 
kers there are! and what a collection 
of knaves and ninnies tp, admire tifcm f 
They are fine things p sit question,; 
these shows. We doubt if Queeji 
Mary, even when she^roasted the ihh- 
testants, ever attracted larger astern- 
plages into Smithfield ihaft^now at¬ 
tend the roasting of pigs. Audita the 
way " ’ ■ 

tain _ . .^ _ 

situations would raore hewilder astriUi' yqu try?--Y<m win a save-all. Dip, 
ger to London, than the heiiur ffet have got an extinguisher, 

down, about noon, at ^lthi#£ |tdfl| ( ^pn%kh|^l Things that one doesn’t 
on a fair-day; Every sense is .so as-/ want! Tfafere is a tea-caddy in the old 
sailed, and on every side, at.tpaipab^ MyVb$*ket too.—That there is, and 
moment! Thu 
amid a variety 
time to pause. 

before it is caught up, willy-nilly, by! tifig fire dose; to your ear. See the 
another. In front, we see a company ■ rogue 1 He is Clad in <£ flame-coloured 

of comedians; behind, a trObu of home- '--- 1 -- —■* — 

riders. Here, a grotesque fellow dadoes 
upon a rope; there, a motley ^ruffian, 
curvets upon a wire. Then,. ‘ 




—the shout—die deafening, incessan t, 
unrelaxing din, of twice ten thotosssaci 
voices, in more than twice ten thou¬ 
sand keys! Of ravings, male and fe¬ 
male—bowlings, human and animal 
—whoopings, joyous apd«.angry—•be¬ 
sides nojses non descript, of wilfbl or 

__i,.i___.. i 


accidental production, swelling aud , must original woman who hired 

it.. __4 ____i _i i.L _ j .../?<' /I a _ _ A is 


tafifete”-—powdered with soot, and per- 
frua d w*^Ni»rittiatone. Look! now 
againhe vomits ribbons by the yard! 
What versatility of talent! Tune was 
times!”—when such 
burned; hut 
_ ^ J1 things. The 

mnat he vesn hope; for. now, is to he 


us, who is that female so 
loud upimoifr right? Of a surety, she 


aiding the great general uproar 1 
There are fruit-sellers, showmen, bal- 
lad-mongers,*nd pie-projectors; deal'* 
era in toys, strong waters; porter, and 
paltry^ ffldlers jcr®pe, gingeribeer 
corks pop, dbfldrA weep, ana nurse¬ 
maids giggle! jVp comes the yelling 
of wild b^gts^rtife swearing of their, 
koetferit—tlJlfeiMiig of wimels-H4be 
id-abouts—the ringing 
'blowing of hems—the 
,, rattle®—and the criys of 

“ T<*e 5 «are of your pockets!” . , 
w ' ,The smells are infinite, in habit 
here 'tod.” Peppermint drops, £nfi 
Hf. Sir Robert Burnett’s best," prevail 


the devil to teach her to out-scold all 
her neighbours, Hark how dear and 
shrill her tone!. She,has an Irish Co¬ 
lossus, and two dwarft, by way of foil, 
to delight the eyes offthe curious; ana 
(it is now noop) she has -cried at fin’s 
same rate siuee seven o'clock in the 
morning. The Colossuais a terrible , 
fellow indeed! A pan totakethe Wall - 
of the Lord Mayor's giants, if he met 
them. But they, as’ luck will have ft,, 
do not come te«the fair. Hark! the 
trader in talj men cries still. The ex¬ 
hibitor opposite has a speaking trum¬ 
pet ; but she drowns him completely. 
Now we catch what he says. u The 
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for tune-teller—the fortune-teller—the 
wonderful astrologer !—who knows 
everybody's thoughts as soon as they 
are told to him !—Ob ! He is sworn 
brother to the sun, and cousin-german 
to the moon by marriage. He sups 
every night' on a dish of poached 
stars, aryl dips his sippets in the milky 
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way! He— 

of the Colossus strikes in agsdti 

“ And though the fiend to her 
Ycoupled were, - ,, , 

She would him overmatch, , 
1 dare well swearel” v;j 


by the Bonassus, there Were Mr Beat- 
bear's beasts arrived from Birming¬ 
ham, and Mr Whistlewolfs beasts from 
Manchester; and indeed almost all 
the wandering ferocity of the country 
was present, over and above the Es¬ 
quimaux Indians, who eat their meat 
raw, and little Mr Van Lump, the 


■‘■V 1 


No f there the lady Dutch pigmy, describing a new plan 
1 ‘ ’*■ of defence for the ports in Holland, by 

throwing a great quantity of Dutch 
cheeses into the sea, the maggots from 
which are to infallibly destroy enemies’ 
ships as fast as thegr can arrive. Then, 
if any were disposed for such displays 
Then come the exhortatibH8 (tobuy ) of pugnacity; them was badger-bait- 
of the chapmen and chapwomert—tad; mg, and bears, provided near Long- 
occasional private communieationS bef . Xane; and, for those of gentler mood, 
tween dealers, and eomihenfr from dancing-rooms were fitted up round 
their customers. 'trade is .slack; this the 1 comer by fiarbic&n. 
fair,” sighs a haberdasher, shewing there was to he a masked ball in 
pincushions to ti p ople get the evening, too, at one place, which 

ennninger and cunuftiger every year." was expected to be very brilliantly at- 
—So interesting an »dWeSs mu»t j|iTe tended, indeed .’—tickets to be had at 
rise to observation. Ther l&r^maid most Of die .respectable chandlers* 
“does thinki- that. m - shops in the neighbourhood. 

-■-*-•- Upon the quality of the esculents 

^■•exposed to Sale, we confess we were 
m puzzled for some time how to deter- 
1 minOi We had a misgiving at one mo- 
ndt'Und * mefit that we ought to taste the sau- 

w .*!»_>_ i • ' 


their webs 

do;” and the_ 

has not cauj^t A mouf 
weeks.”—Conclude,wffu 
tlie comparative merits 


the new Famtoedini, add pi|apffe : who*, cages in person—non sibi sed mundo is 
tlier Mr liichardson's or M^GyngeU’s oi5> motto, and the world knows it. 
booth sholl be visited Had t]be effort been necessary, we were 

final; against aQ dmr f ^ iM;'' read)'* and should have sacrificed our- 
lions, the lions ! are 1 f rWirnii; imd 'jtoii eewekj but,upon mature consideration, 
great force.' ’f : ’* , 1 f ’ •//We might swear in a 

Follto^’^e^lulll'ti^ (6r the peculiar service; and, 
at Exeter-Changei&ig yeSft;. The |po- accordingly. We now speak from the 
nassds is gone to make sqme "stay ifi . testimony of a cockney lad, (we be- 
Ireland ; where wb be«r;by the way, lieve, from Clerkenwell,) who ate a 
that he escaped from his keepers On the whole pound of gingerbread-nuts, a 
second day of his arrival; but, running ■ quantity of sausages, three paste pigs, 
into one of tbebog8,With which that a basket of Banbury cakes, and several 
country, is said to abound, stuck, and rolls and treacle, without appearing to 


so^w&s : caught. So,'b^ing unable to 
come himself; the Bonassus sent his 
whiiom waiting-niaia in the Strand— 
the female Salamander 2 —a very strange 


sustain any material inconvenience. 
Not that we are quite sure, however, 
now all is donc t whether this evidence 
is quite conclusive as to the eatables. 


lady/ aCCotdingto the description ah- Particularconstitutions(ofthemselves) 
nouheed m her. “ Her spirit is so hot, throw ©particular poisons. A 'pren- 
v ' * - j ; - < * " tice may resist black-pudding, as a 

JTurk defies opium, The famous Ca- 
gliostro published a plan for destroying 
Hons and tigers, by first fattening pigs 
wifh arsenic, and then throwing them 
loose into the woods to be devoured. 
, Our cockney was certainly alive, and 
offensive, when we left town ; but we 
knew an instance once in which a pig 

1 _ //'-I _J_V \_ill_ 


that her very face breaks out in pirn 
pies'} She fell into a pond once, and 
the Water boiled when she was taken 
out!" A “ particular ballad”, was 
made upon this last event, which still 
hangs against the caravan she goes 
about in; With her portrait at the top, 
playing with two red-hot pokers! 
Then, besides the Conjuror, and 


the Colossus, and the Lady deputed drahl* up, (feloniously,) without in- 
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jury, aa much sugar of lead and water queens, in gingerbread array, dazzled 
aa would have poisoned half a troop from the walls of the Compter oppo- 
of horse.* - site. Meantime, the crowds, up to 

Apropos to pigs, we did not see sa- midnight, kept increasing rather than 
pient Toby “ in nis place," as we my diminishing, by the approach of visit- 
say, this year. There were some un- ora who could contrive to spare “just 
der-graduates exhibited, who had, as half an hour in the evening." Hol- 
it were, just taken their degree { and born kept on the march by the pass at 
they seemal, indeed, to have'got the St Sepulchre's 1 ; Islington poured in 
vices of education along with its ear- its myriads by the avenues of Leather- 
liest advantages; for one of them, who Lane, and Saffron-Hill. There were 
could scarcely read, was challenging the ordinary abundant casualties be- 
the company to play at cards!—But longing to such occasions, of shoes 
Toby was really jfc professor!—-the lost, pockets picked, apple-stalls knock- 
Porson of bis kind 1 and we should b* cd down, ana broken noses exchanged, 
sorry that any mishap had occasioned Soon after 'twelve o’ dock, however, 
his absence. „ thecfcndles began to be extinguished. 

Time pressed us in London; and the 'fiddlers fell asleep, and even the 
space confines us now, or we could bean could dance no longer. Before 
linger longer upon this Intoxicating two, die show-men were counting their 
exhibition, which happens “OtilyOnce what;;- and the customers were gone 
a year." The whole scene w*t lighted K«Uewards,reckoni»govertheirlosses; 
upjustas webeganto thinkof comiftg r*4J«Uher party, perhaps, quite con- 
away. The general gaietywakttotcan- tented with the appearance of existing 
fined to Smithfidd, hut extended id drcUmat«nOes>^-but both comforting 
self, far and wide, aB down GSlt#pir e thdbadvis’witi) the project of “ doing 
Street. Newgate stood rather sullen betfifr not year." 
and “ amorf ’*^but gilt kings and 


A 

Shenstone. Your servant!, that our mound 

told you were inauiring for naa,;ir in tfci* rugged part tu the world does 

Mr Ijudgate. Beg pardon, fit*; but ^H*Be mu& like that on each side of 
my friend Mr Robert Doddey, (you thelshogton turu«pike road; and our 
know Robert, sir) hearingthatlwas go-' streams,! take it, are rather morn ra- 
ing down into Warwickshire, has sent pl^and noisy than the New River, 
you something inaparcel—new books, Ih^u«u.,«hdl he heartily welcome to 
I believe, for that is what he deals in. see t» the truth. 

He bade me introduce myself, and I was justaettingDUt on a droll. Shall 
promised me that you would shew me I have the 1 of eaotating ydu ? 

your pretty gardens. Mjr 1* yhjmkypn kindly, sir. 

Sh. Excuse my breaking the Seal What then, you? garden is not aft in 

in your presence-So I see by my pnetuece? ' , , ^ 

friend Robert's letter, that youhvere a Sh. If you tj^shrosee a iaifre flower 
neighbour of his, but that*you' have garden, sir, ydu miuat elsewhere-— 
refared from your dune-shop to rural* your own nurserymen and ,flonSts 
ize in the suburbs—Is it not so, Mr round London would shew you that 
Daniel Ludgate ? •—mine are ornamented gr&unds»«& ir,, 

* Mr BfaWhy, Mr Shenstone, I,can't the Leasowesisthefirst exemplification 
any but that I have bought a bit of a of a new sdence,—that of landscape- 
box but by Islington, and if*now I gardening, ar^d I tfust it is an‘effort not 
could carry borne in my head a hint unworthy the notice of the tasteful 
or so for the improvement, of our gar- and judicious. My dm has been to 
den, it wquld please Mrs L.» ym> is lay out my whole property on the 
wild to have all about us made smart, principles of the picturesque. 
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Mr L. 'Beg patdon for not exactly 
comprehending—but have you laid out 
your whole fortune in a venture oil 
one sort of article—though I don’t 
quite know what the commodity is 
which you apeak of—and did it turn 
out a good speculation ? ^ 

Sh. Gpod heavens 2 are you, laughs 
ing irv your sleeve, Mr Londoner ? 
But you look as grave as ai judge, and 
your question seems to he'really in 
earnest. Well, then, I mean that X 
have embellished my patriraouy, f my 
estate, my landed projperty, this place, 
the Leasowesy according toy certain 
rules of taste,, • 'V : 

Mr L. Gk, I ask your pardon— 
’tis a sweet, snug little fam,—what a 
pity it is so hilly, and so overrun with 
trees 1 -i >*.“ , 

Sh. (aside) What could have put it 
into Dodsleya head to saddle me with 
such a blockhead ?; But, I low Dods- 
ley, and will constrain myself to do 
the civil thing to his Cockney crony; 
(Aland) Come, sir, we’ll setout, if you 
please. v V- 

Mr L. At your service, idr, and; I 
shall be obliged to you* • .. ’ < 

Sh. Come in here, sty j We accoutre 
this shady walk, affordingyM you see, 
glimpses of that piece ef wutmva plea¬ 
sing situation. , 

Mr L. It must he charming indeed 
in dead summer—'tisn't quite so warm 
as one could wish it just pew. , i ; * ; 

Sh. True—hut the views aye as fine 
as in hotter weather. Here, Hds way, 
is a rustic edificefo give the scene an 
object* It has an inscription, perti¬ 
nent enough, I hope—Would Voti Uke 
to read it F You can see it while you 
sit on this bench. 

Mr Jj. Why* if I can find my eyes < 
—I hope I have ’em in my waistcoat- 
pocket—Ah, yes, I thougnt so. 

*' (Meads.) 

u . Here, in eo^l grot and mossy cell, 

We rural fay* and fairies dwell.” 

Pray, good sir, what are fays ? I have 
heard folks Say, “ by my lay »’ but I 
always thought *twaa short {orjaith. 

§A. We Won’t etymologise, if you 
plme, Mr Xianiel. 

Mr (reads.) : 

“ Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon, ascending high,' 
Darts through your limb s ■ . . 


Sh. Limes, sir, “ yon limes”- 
trees opposite. 


•the 
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Mr L. (reads.) *¥ 

“ Darts through yon limes her quivering 
beams.” 

There's a deal of it—ray glasses want 
wiping. ,* 

Sh. Pray, sir, don’t trouble yourself; 
,My lines do not by any means " come 
inended flrom your tongue.” We will 
proceed—there is a seat tattle farther 
on. Now, then, how do you like that 
cascade? 

• Mr L; Bless my heart! that pond 
has burst out sadly—how it does run 
oyer! Though perhaps you want to get 
rid of seine of the water. 

SL It is a stream, and not meant to 
be confined. (Aside.) Oh for a modi¬ 
cum of patience! and yet there is 
Something laughable, too, in all this. 

„ Mr L. A stream, sir ? but it seems 
to be penned up—if those great trig 
lumps bf stone were taken away, it 
wouW run off easier. 

Sh. It would; but the varied ap¬ 
pearance and dashing sounds are much 
admired. 

„ Mr L. Well, if so—and no doubt 
you know best. Perhaps, also, it keeps 
, the fish from going away. Have you 
many in that large pond, Mr Shen- 
stone? 

Sh. ( pettishly.) I don’t know, sir. 

Mr jCa Dear me I itisodd you have 
never triad to find out.. 

,' Sh. I value the water for the pic¬ 
turesque features it adds to the valley; 
as for the rest, 1 am neither sportsman 
nor epicur e. 

MrL. I don’t dispute your word, 
kind sit, about that sort of value— 
no| that I quite comprehend what pic¬ 
turesque is—but I make not the least 
manner of doubt, that you would catch 
fish in that water there, if you would 
but try your hand. Only try, sir, 
do. 

Sh. (sneering.) Why, the fact is, 
my men have sometimes caught a few 
red herrings, and a stock-fish or two; 
but I do not encourage the fishery, 
for thbseyaorts do not agree with my 
stomach. 

■ MrL. Dear now—why, blebs me! 
—Oh ho, Mr Shenstone, I smell a 
rat; you love a joke. No, no, we 
don’t get our Lent salt-fish from the 
Leasowcs. But I am quite rested 
now; *may we go on ? 

Sh.’ (aside.) Come, the booby is 
goed-humoured ; but would it were 
pver.\ (Aloud.) Stop, sir, stop ■ don’t 
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care a farthing for. Let ipe shew you Sh. Yes, sir. 1 am strangely4eS- 
the short way to Hales Owen. . cient in love for terraces, and yew pea- 
MrL. Why, I cau'trtleny but that cocks, and smoking arbours, and nine- 
I thought I should see a garden full of pill alleys. I am afraid this sight- 
flowers and fountains, and arbours and seeing has been as dull to you as it 
shell-work; but it has been all the jtyould have been to me to witness your 
world like taking a long walk by HamuAitempacking some crates of delft ware, 
stead and Iligligate, with a peep iidHHty compliments *to Dodsley. That 
a churchyard now and then. However^ligh road leads straight tamales Owen 
as you are satisfied; I suppose you in- -you can’t miss it. I wish you a 
tended to make the place such as it is good morning.—O what a blessed rid- 
—didn't you, sir ? , b dance 1 , # 


No. 

MIX.TON AT 

Milton. Is tlm plague abated, El- 
wood, or does it still walk onward in 
its strength, commissioned as it is to 
chastise this evil nation ?, 

El wood. No, John Milton,, it hath 
not ceased. The deaths indeed are 
some deal fewer,' but the pcstjlencajfe- 
tains the same hold of the gpilty^raty. 
It gladdcneth me, however, friend, to 
think that thou earnest at my suggolfc. 
tion tp tins Zoar of Chaifont, where, 
under God, thou art, aa lb; seemeth, 
aloof from peril. 

Mil- Worthy friend, your care of 
me is not to b« requited by thankai 
The service,you will nave rendered to 
a later age, by saving me, must he 
your recoin pence* Blind as X am, 
crippled in my joints, and with the 
snows of prematureage drifted among 
these locks of brown, I yet&el that I 
have that within which will make die 
world my.debtor. These otir times 
will not perchance acknowledge the 
obligation/for it is ad age of slavery 
and frivolity, of shallowness and im¬ 
piety, of profane jestjng and depraved 
indulgence. Our writers no longer 
drink from the cisterns of their fore¬ 
fathers, but torn towards France, and 
draw their waters qt her noisy but 
scanty fountains, while the wells of 
poesy in our native land are full even 
to overflowing, pure as drops of un¬ 
swept dew, and wholesome as noon¬ 
tide breezes on the hills in summer. 
OhauceT, and Spenser, and Shake¬ 
speare, are oast aside, aud mouldiness 
is creeping over their Covers, while a 
vile book of love-songs, some rhymes¬ 
ter’s sorry tragedy, or a miscellany, 

Vol. XIV. 


VI. 

CWAtVONT. 

half-part folly and half-part lascivi¬ 
ousness, occupies the hands and heads 
of our Wits and beauties. I trow I 
shall give them more substantial food, 
when I print the manuscript which I 
intrusted you With. But tlicir cloyed 
appetites and debile stomachs will per- 
adventure be unable to digest what 
has its basis in Scripture, and its or¬ 
naments. Bom diligent study of an¬ 
cient and modern lore. 

Elw. I have brought thy papers 
safely back. 

•! MiL And have you given the work 
an attentive perusal ? . 

> Elw. I have, friend John, and truly 
1 may say, thdu hast descanted on 
the lapse of our first parents very 
pertinently; but what aileth thee that 
thou hast not put rhymes to thy lines? 
they are not hexameters, or according 
to other classic metre—they are much 
one, I wot, as the verses in Abraham 
Cowley's Davideis ; and yet neither he 
nor any other Englishman, as far as 
my poor knowledge goes, hath dis¬ 
pensed with rhymes In a narrative 
poem. 

Mil. Rhyme is no necessary ad¬ 
junct or true ornament of good vwse; 
it is fa(it $ie invention of a barbarous 
age, to pet oft' wretched matter and 
. hone metre. 

Elw. Then this is an experiment of 
thine, is it not ? 

MU. In some measure—for true it 
is, that most of the famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, and 
muon to their own vexation aud hin¬ 
drance and constraint, have submit¬ 
ted Jto the bondage of rhyme. But 
% 2 L 
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both Italian and Spanish poets of to the lofty import of the sense, that 
prime note, hare rejected it both in I could almost conceive that there was 

longer and shorter works ; and in even a resemblance between it and the pie- 

our own English tragedies it has been ces of wand music, which I have erst- 

cast aside, much to their advantage, so while heard thee play upon thine or- 

I claim not the invention of the metre, gan. 

but only its application to a new purjgttL Mil. Ah, yon are getting the bet- 
pose for which it is highly eligible. of your prejudices. Mark me, 

JElw. Thou knowest, John Milton, ^auch, however tardy the avowal may 
that my religious ' persuasion forbid- be in coming, will'he the general and 
deth me to be acquainted with the permanent opinion concerning this 
stage; and I have thUJaght it right to mode of verse, well exercised. The 
abstain even from looking at the print- neglect of rhyme, in a poem of tnagni- 
ed works of the much vaunted Wih* tude, abet on a solemn and weighty 
liam Shakespeare. subject, is so little to be taken tor a 

Mil. Ay, in him, independently defect, (for that will be the cry when 
of the admirable matter, which 'tie it first appears,) that this emprise of 
pity that the*fanatical notions ofyeur mine is rather to be esteemed the lirst 
sect cut you off from enjoying^you good example set in England, of an- 
would find exceUcnt specimens of the dent liberty recovered to herbic $oe- 
nobleness and beauty of this metre* try, from the troublesome and new- 
Tlhytne is a trivial thing, and of no fengled bondage of rhyming, 
true musical delight; ibr that con- Elw. Well, better judges than I 
sists only in apt numbers, fit quantity am will determine upon thy suc- 
of syllables, and th ejfc nse variously cess in this particular; but no one, 
drawn out from one v®e to another, John, will have a more friendly feel- 
and not in the jingling sound of like ingjrf joy, if thine honest reputation 
endings, which, among the teamed iad^gedtltereby, 
ancients, was ever in disrepute, and , want' not the buzz of con- 

avoided as a fault, both in poetry and dllteporary applause, and I kilow that 
all good oratory. In Shakeapeare, how- I shall not have it, El wood; \ petu- 
cver, whose purpose led him to cm- lantlampoon, a scrap of prurient King- 
ploy this verso sciolto (as the Italians song, or a graceless fling at those sa- 
call it) in colloquies, you would find ered oracles, to which I have resorted 
that he was not tied up to tliemetri- tor a subj@ct,will find fitter audience 
cal strictness I have submitted to— than my theme can be expected to do 
his is made more familiar—greater li- fit these degenerate times. The rau- 
eence and flexibility were essential to mw of the songs of Eton is discord to 
his design—not but that he hath pae- the ears of the sons of Belial, 
sages of memorable and Well-eustain- - Elw., Pity is it that it is so; and 
ed excellence, even if they be only yet, John Milton, solemn os.thine ar¬ 
rhythmical] y considered, much more gmnent is,' and decorously bb thou bast 
if the skill, the imagination, the trestedlti canst thou, without offence, 
power, which revel in them, be taken denembutie it a song or Zion? Re¬ 
in to account. How can you defraud member, the*still small voice of the 
yourself, by su,ch narrowneaso&mind, Spirit whispered those songs only into 
of such a treat, especially as you do favoured ears of old. 
not scruple to read the ancient- dra- MU. Why, good friend, what are 
matists ? Where is the difference be- your scruples ? I do not insinuate that 
twixt them ? my production is any new portion of 

Elio. We have talked of that be- revelation. Nevertheless, what hin- 
tore. I prefer telling thee* what I dera but that it be the effect of a sa- 
tliough^bf tby poem concerning Lost cred efflux upon my spirit, the work 
Parasite. I confess, tliat, though at of inspiration ? 
firstl thought thy metre prosaic, and Elio. What! canst thou fancy a 
lacking something of an accustomed poem, John, to be the dictate of that 
delight, yet, before I had finished all sacred One, who is the comforter of the 
thy ten books, t found such charming faithful ? Is not this thing of thine 
varieties of cadence, such continuous^ a piece of VfcrseJWotk, and merely 
ness and prolongation of a new kipd meant to be the amusement of idle 
of harmony, such suitableness of gewnd hours? -■ >. 
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MU. My poem is designed for 
no 6uch unworthy end. The whole 
strength of no mean pr inglorious 
mind has been applied to the creation 
of it. Not without frequent prayer 
to the enlightening source of all intek* 
lect, was it resolved upon; and as,' 
hold, not without obtaining direct 
and illumination from above, was 
accomplished. What, Elwood J shall 
your brethren in their conventicles lay 
claim to a perception of a Divine af¬ 
flatus, and 1 will not dispute the truth 
of their assertions, illiterate mud itn- 
methodical as their rhapsodies are, and 
therefore bearing small evidence > to 
those beyond your pale of communion, 
that the spirit of knowledge has 
prompted them—and shall I, who hay« 
felt within me that, exaltation above 
my common .self, those powers of 
reaching in thought beyond this vi¬ 
sible diurnal sphere, those concomitant 
promptings of pregnant matter, and 
meet harmonious language, those pe¬ 
riodical unveilings of the mental eyes 
which at other whiles were, as dark as 
these faded corporeal ovbs which roll 
uselessly beneath this channeled fore¬ 
head—shall I, who have found the te¬ 
nor of my devoutest aspirations an? 
swered, wh<# have arisen from prestra? 
tion before the llivine footstool, with 
the new sense of inner light imparted, 
and who have been permitted, though 
by oilier fingers than mine own, to in¬ 
scribe on these pages a strain of poesy 
to which the* harps Of Solyma would 
not disdain to respond—ahall I fear to 
col| the power of having done this, 
inspiration from that sacred intelli¬ 
gence which touched ; the lips of 
Isaiah, tiR they sang of things to 
come in majestic numbers; and which, 
same spirit gave the Son of Jesae to 
open Ins dark sayifigs upon the harp, 
or to awake the lute, o that by thank*. 


g iving, and the voice of melody, that 
eart might be disburdened ot its mu* 
sings, in which the fire of devotion was- 
ready for kindling? 

. >i Elys. I think, friend Milton, 
!$h«u art almost rapt out of thyself 
now. I will not argue on the 
ic'with thee at present—we have 
enough canvassed our differences 
in religion, and neither hath far won 
upon- the other in the way of convic¬ 
tion—but I trust, yea I am assured, 
that we think kindly and Chfistianly 
of each other’s principles, and Heaven 
is wide enough for all who get thither, 
come by whichever path their con¬ 
science tells them is fittest. Put 
to thy poem again—a thought struck 
me after concluding the perusal of it 
—thou hast said much of the losing 
of Paradise, and surely that is the 
more grievous and ungracious subject 
to dwell upon—what hast thou to say 
upon the regaining of it? 

. Mil. Ha! tou say well—true it 
is, the RedempSm is in reality far the 
more important subject; but whether 
so weE adapted for poetry, is other 
matter of inquiry. Paradise Lost? 
The counterpart may be Paradise Won 
or Retrieved, or,(what shall we ‘say ?) 
Regained, This is no unworthy hint 
of yours, good Elwood. I will turn 
it over in my thoughts when I am 
alone** Meanwhile I will trouble you 
to mad the rest of that play of Euri¬ 
pides, iu which you were interrupted 
whOn you were last here. I cannot be 
reconciled to the barbarous northern 

f renunciation of all others who are 
ind enough to read to me, and I 
shall enjoy those silver sounds, the 
echoes of classic climes, to which, for 
pay sake, you have conformed your 
tongue. “Begin, friend, absence has 
given jne double relish for the treat. 
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Sweet bud, that bye and bye shall be a flowre ; 

Younge star, that jiudLhath broken on our eye ,* 
Pure spring, era long.gMwr a stream of power; 
First dawn of shall'flame out high 

Into the mid «rcb#wlKe' golden *kye: 

I love, younge Fawn, to Bee thee sport; and yet' 
Such contemplation bifeeds but rain regret. 


Let thy proud mtoher smile to see thy Wf yes. 

And once again forget herself in thee— 

Let the proud father eke the mother’s praise. 

But, graver, place thee fondly on his knee. 

And vainly prophesy what thou sh&lt be— 

’ Pleased with the tongueless eloquence, that lies 
Still silent, in thy,dear blue laughing eyes. 

> ' , . , V* 

Let them enjbye—whilst yet they can enjoye; 

And, infant son of Time/ do thou smile on; 
Deem not for-aye to be tbc favourite boy; 

Take what thou can’s t, or ere thy time is gone; 
For the darling is the youngest Son j 
And tmlpfehalt quickly sorrow sore to see 
AnoUiety younger still, supplanteth thee. 


"V. 

vanetu 
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Though many a high presage be cast upon thee— 
Though many a mout^i be diligent to praise thee— 
Though Beauty pine until that she hath won thee— * 
Though Worship, wheresoe’er thou go’st, delays thee— 
Thou Fate and For tuneemulate to raise thee— * 

Yet all the thronging honours that surround thee 
Shall not availe thee, since that Care'hath found thee. 

1 >1 ; • 1 * 


Time’s train is lacquey'd still by Wearinease; 

What boots the crownlet of o’ar-flatter'd gold. 
Or gemm’d Tiara, iftfiey cannot bless 
Or soothe the aching brows that they enfold? 
What boots it to wax honourably old. 

If ’tis the end of every hope and vow. 

To yearn, to be again as thou art now ? 


Oh ! 'tis a thriftless bargain of a life, 

To live to know that bliss is bnt pretence— 
That, gaining nothing in this earthly strife. 

We only toil to forfeit innocence— 

The profit nothing—but Remorse th’ expense 
, Or that fond grief, that wearies of its state,', 
Andpiues for e toj«s and gawds worn out ofdate. 


Thou art an old pretender, grey-beard Ago ; 

ThoU bpastest iftich, and yet art but a cheat; 

And those who toil upon thy pilgrimage * } 

, Wopld turn again svith no unwilling feet.— 1 * 

Yea, dewy clouds to evening are most met*. ' 

If smiles bo Youth’s, sure # teares are Age’s sign. 

As suns %t rise In smiles, in teares detune.* 

, D. 
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The Man-of- War's-Man.. Chap. VIII. 

THE MAX-OF-WAb’S-MAN. 

{Continuedfrom Volume XII. page 650.) 
Chap. VHI. 

Just twig ’em v how closely ^pd roflgly they’re knotted. 
With their eyes, mouthSidMd ears, all agape and aghast. 
• Depend on’t, old* Nuncks hwpRiem all safely boated, 

And shoved off to the land of the devil at last. 

Nay, I’m sure m't, — for why should he tlrns saw the air. 
While around him they’re, stuck up like ao many posts. 
Were it not that he’s up to the eyes, 1 Could swear, 
la a long bloody yarn about murder and ghosts ? , 


We left our hero and his ♦atch- 
mates seated in their birth, where the 
recent fate of the unfortunate Zamba 
came speedily under discussion.' 

“ 1 say, Lyson, I do suppose as bow 
they’ll not be for touching Quashee 
over uutil to-morrow after divisions ?” 

“Why, what the devil could you 
suppose else, when you heard the skip¬ 
per, as well as I dul, bid Lieutenant 
I'yke give ould paltutliimble his or¬ 
ders. I’ll warrant me any money, the 
ould fellow’s as busy as a flydn a tar- 
bucket even now about Quashee; 
touching his little black majesty off as, 
trimly and snug for the bottom aa nee- 
dle and tar-twine, and a, brace of good 
thirty-two pound marbles, qpn make 
him. Many a good laugh l’ye had at 
the number of little pic-micks the old 
fellow goes through in bedizening an 
old ship for Ids last spell." ■ 1 : 

“ And I says fbr certain, Bill, that 
were there ever folly at all oil the 
ocean, that’s a part on't,” 

“ Oho! MasterWiseacre;—pray> how 
do you muke out that ?” , - 

“^How do I make it out ?<-rwhY* I 
makes it out soft and easy enough, d’ye 
see. Master Consequence, with, your 
wiseaering. Pray, what is’t to me Af¬ 
ter my bellows have ceased, and’ rdf 
toplights doused, what you makes On 
me ? I don’t care a rush, in that there 
case, whether I’m chucked overboard 
with a shot under each foot,, or as rid 
of every one article as the moment I 
first came into the World—not I, ship¬ 
mate, I assure you—for if ever you live 
to see that there day, you may'remem¬ 
ber what I’m saying, that you'll please 
Dick Hawkins equally well whether he 
goes out of the port the devil a pin’s 
wdrth of trouble obliged to you, or is 
launched off rigged out in Peter Palm- 
tliimble’s most stylish rilanner,* 

“Why, all that may be true enough, 
my brave fellow; but then, as ould 
Peter says, it's the decency of the af¬ 
fair, you know; and I don’t know a 
single thing that pleases me more than 


to see the pool 1 cold carcase of a favour¬ 
ite pell treated with care and atten¬ 
tion. O, long life to old Peter, say I, 
and long may he pique himself in rig¬ 
ging out an old ship for his run to 
the bottom ; for, to give the devil his 
due, he certainly douses them off very 
^smartish and tidy after all—and you 
know, Master Marling, the boatswain, 
swears, that there’s never a he in the 
fleet whose quiet men slip half so 
hartdsomely4jj|;the grating as those 
that have cdUrihrongh the nippers of 
old Peter Palm thimble.” 

“ But what does the old fclloW mean, 
Bill, by sporting a'couple of needles 
through the noses of all the poor de¬ 
vils rvc ever ?een him rig out fbr the 
bottom ? ■ I’ve seen a good many in my 
day slipped off fbr that there trip, but 
hevrir, never, not I, did I sec any more 
than one used ?” 

“ 0, heaven knows, .Tack, what he 
mteans; fbr thof I’ve often asked him 
his reason for that there rig of his, he’d 
never answer me. Me must have some 
one, or other, however, and I’ve little 
doubt they are good ones ; for he’s a 
poring, thinking, shrewd ish kind of a 
chap, this same Palmthhnble; and can 
heave the log, or take an observa¬ 
tion, better than e’er a young gentle¬ 
man in the hooker." 

“Why, why, we all knows that. 
Bill, and none better, in faith, than our 
friend Peter himself; but, chucking 
all that aside, did you twig the skip¬ 
per, Aian, when the Doctor told him 
as how lfttie Quashee had slipped his 
cable?—My eye! he screwed hisehalky 
muzzle iflto SO many different twists, 
anil" turned up so tile whites of his 
day-lights, that I really thought, thiuks 
I, for sartain he’s a-going to sing out." 

« Bj»h, bah, my dear boy, don’t you 
believe it;—he’s got too smacking a 
spljee of the devil in him to pipe for 
suaftia trifle as the death of a little silly 
blackamoor boy. No, no, my soul, that 
will never go down; for to tell you » 
piece of my mind? as wcie talking of 
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this here boy, I should hare been as 
well pleased, so I would, had they gi¬ 
ven him a passage at once, instead of 
rigging out, and keeping hife little black 
carcase on board all night, for no rea- 
son at allto my thinking, hut to fright¬ 
en people, and give the skipper an¬ 
other opportunity of playing the par¬ 
son, and sporting yon fine fancy gild¬ 
ed Prayer-book of his'n tO-morrow. 
The truth is, Jack, I can't relish the 
thoughtof a dead carcase being in the 
same hooker with me at all, at all*— 
and the more I thinks On’t, the worse 
I grow. I never heard of any good 
come of such doings, not I; and no¬ 
thing pleases me more, since it 'must 
be so, d'ye see, than the having no¬ 
thing to do with the imd-watch Vo- 
nigfd 

“ Why, what have you to fear in the 
mid-watch, Lyson ?" cried bur hero, in 
a.note of encouraging inquiry. 

“ A devilish sight more Jtban you 
knows anything about ffi asterNeddv. 
for all the larning aJKnksrawUng ybt 
make about that there log of tbe*Lteti- 
tenant%. What have I got to fear, for¬ 
sooth ?—marry, I supposes ydu thinks, 
that, because f can neither read nbr 
write, I never did hear in all irty life,that 


my buck! Bill Lyson’s aboard you in 
that tack at all events; for he knows 
all about that there, and a whacking 
trifle more. He knows, myrnatet, and 
he believes it too, that the apparition 
or ghost of a dead person never leaves 
the carcase until it has had proper 



fectly impossible. Trust me, ray lads, 
and I think I’ve lived long enough 
both to see atid feel it, that try any of 
you to-morrow to give anything less 
to an old ship than proper Christian 
burial, and he'll hover and wriggle 
about you continually night and day, 
playing the very devfi in frightening 
folks.; Why, mates, the v^rystortes 
I've heard from old Joe of the Terri¬ 
ble, feihay nothing more, would con* 
vinbe a vary heathen Suet toltclieve all 
vbout it—far less were! fh tell you 
’ out my own experience.-^!)—r#lt, 

. ! s, you may grin, thof it only 
wr ignorance; tuy US—hiU I’ve 
variety -ten the many mghfcsTve had 
noKs and , —and particukriy one mkhc 

of harmony* Klaas, my hoy, yoiV*uere 

, that ill-spliced pin of yours 
hat morning ?” 
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f ‘ Ha, ha, ha!” roared the Nether¬ 
lander, “ mindsli dat morn—Heggcr 
and sklyt! the same as now, I vid tell 
it you, mates—'tis bon, much vat you 
Call laughter story. We were board 
$he Terrible (ver large vessel—sacre 
Jjtfaria, what work! up de 2£editerrsne 
opt de Yankee—quarters every day 
—‘ iiiiiT; 'M|)II1. boom, night—day— 
guns)—jboth.in sick bay—ver ill—I 
had mine leg here, and Bill had liiin’s 
head there, vat you call-—” 
f, “ Pshaw, Nicholas, you're going to 
makd^he devil's own yam of it—Let 
the tell the atOry." , 

/" Nong, peste, nong!—Ver well, 
mates. Bill had him’s head there, ver, 
ver sore,'and he Vash vat you call 
thirsty; and so vash I—Ver well, Bill 
jumps out his hammock, andgoes bring 
water.—Ver well, Jumbo, de skipper’s 
vat ,you call monkey, vash skipping and 
grinding so’about 'all de nek-bay— 
Jesut howhevash larking, here, dere, 
all jibbat !—So you see Bill'* pouring 
outdewater so, and I’m looking over 
my hammock wid tny arm so—when 
vat ybU ball Jumbo comes pop from do 
hammocks on Bill's shoulders, and 
, throws him’spaws round-his head so.— 
Jrfyeye,^vat noise, vat cries!—Bill fell 
Squat die deck—cry de deyvilr-de dey- 
ih t#white Vat you call Jumbo take 
devaterfrom him, and drink so coolly 
—and I so lapgh—ha, ha, ha 1” 

Come, comb, Fontina,” cried Ly¬ 
son surlily, f ‘you’re touching rather 
too mush of a good thing now; for, 
hang me if it wig that silly story I 
meant at aU, at an. Besides, my boy, 

E f should; recollect that it's no Joke 
ay eye to come over people’s frail¬ 
ties in that there lousy manner, parti¬ 
cularly in'a natter Where a person’s 
hrit ‘0miUhr*i Was my case that 
day ; Hot JF the truth must he told, 
maties, you must know that I’d got a 
; r acking whifle over the sconce a few 
days bemre, in a hoarding affitir, from 
a a—d tali Spanish swarder, and of 
course was rather somewhat weakish 
and light-headed—But what of all that 
no#*5thpwound, felfeuMid, and forgot- 
teh; and, barring the feme when he gets 
an ovafsnare ofgro^BUl Lyson’s as 
good a man as ever—But avast with 
such nonsense, my hearts! I Were 
talking’ of ghosts and figures of the 
dead. “ NbW^I’ll honvince you ah at 
once, by telling you a real true story 
—one, my hoys, that I can swear* to, 
% 1 were tola it by oi$d Oliver, the 
fofecastle-man, when I was hardly the 
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height of a marlin-spike; and since 
that time, which wasn’t yesterday, I've 
heard it read in a book, and sung in 
a song. The song begins in this man¬ 
ner,—you must all have heard it— 

> Captain Orain went to sea, * 

Full of mirth and fall of glee, * 

Him and all bis ship's company, 

* On board of the Begjamin, ho ! 

Now, mates. I’ve seen the Benjamin 
often when I was a boy; foi she lay 
long an empty hulk in one of the £i- 
verpool docks—nobody caring to have 
anything to do with her. And its for 
Captain Oram, I don't know what .be¬ 
came of him, tliof I've heard it Mid at 
bow ho died raving mad.—But, avast, 
I’veJbegun at tho wrong end of my 
story? Now, pay attention, my mates, 
and don’t put me out by any ques¬ 
tions, and you shall hear all about it. 
Von must know, that this same story 
was a mighty favourite of old Oliver's, 
—thoflic had hundreds of such like; 
for I always did remark, that just let a 
fellow make the least men don of it in 
his hearing, and he in the StumoUr at 
the time, and you’d set him a‘ spinning 
at it directly, for all the wiwlu like q 
barge-mop, to your very hurt’s wfih* 
—Well, my lads, this sathe story of 
fi/i’n, which we commonly used to call 

•i* 

THE BtOOBY BREAD* 1 BAH, 

used commonly to make sail in this 
here manner, I shall presently tell 
you.—Hem ! » * 

“ You must know, then, my ladt, 
that the good ship the Benjamin, be¬ 
longing to Liverpool, was a fine huge 
smacking hooker, mayhap about 450 
or 500 tons, which traded between 
that port and the Wta| India island^ 
and was commanded ny a fellow of 
the name of Jerry Oram,% butcher’s 
son of Bristol; a great horse of a chap 
as I’ve heard say, who had his star-, 
board eye doused, and wore Urge red'* 
whiskers. Now, this sarife Jerry 
Oram, though an excellent seaman, 
was like too many of the same line, a 
complete knave,—by which I mean, 
you know, ns the saying is, he was a 
harbour-saint and a sea-devil pquite a 
tartar of a fellow, that stuck at no¬ 
thing, but treated those under his 
command, aa soon’s he got fairly to sea, 
just as it pleased him,—pinching some 
of their grub, and denying their right 
to any grog,—starting nnd abusing 
others,—for he was very liberal both 


of his fists'and his feet,—-and almost 
constantly cheating some one or other 
poor fellow out of his wages. Numer¬ 
ous complaints had been made against 
him on these and such like matters to 
the owners; but the.rogue had such 
an invincible cheek, and so smooth 
and oily a tongue, that he got over 
them all, and came always oft’ with 
flying colours; nor was it until their 
best hands had left him that the own¬ 
ers wouldunake the least inquiry into 
his evil doings. Well, @t last they did 
so, or at least they pretended to do so; 
and by dint of blarney, plenty of grog, 
and fair promises, the Benjamin .was 
once more fairly manned, and set sail 
outward-bound. No sooner had they 
cleared the Land Vend, however, than 
you’ll not hinder Jerry from commen¬ 
cing the old game, so that by the time 
they arrived in Montego Bay, and had 
got rid of their cargo, moat of his hands, 
heartily sick of his bad faith and ill 
usage, either cut their stick, or refu¬ 
sed to go anyVfhrther with him. In 
vain did the owners there cajole and 
flatter them, and in vain did Captain 
Oram speechify and promise amend¬ 
ments they were no longer to be de¬ 
ceived, and resolutely refused to han¬ 
dle another rope-yarn belonging to 
him. All that he could fteecn out of 
them was, that they shouldn’t leave 
the ship until he procured other hands 
from Port-Bpyal, for which place ho 
immediately set out, the Benjamin 
meatping to stand athwart to the Gold 
Coast,' in order to pick up a few hun¬ 
dreds of them there Blackamoftr de¬ 
vils,—what d’ye call ’em—which at 
that time were getting scarce in the 
island. Well, in a few days Captain 
Oram returned, bringing a gang of fel¬ 
lows with him who would not have 
adorned the thinnest shell of a French 
privateer that ever spread canvass in 
the Channel. They were a set of re¬ 
gular built tatterdemalions; of all co¬ 
lours, blacks, browns, reds, and whites, 
and of*all # coun tries, English, Dutch, 
Danish, Branch, Spanish, and Portu¬ 
guese ; and I really believe that the 
only handy fellow amongst them was 
my old mess-mate, Oliver, who- had 
losfchis owft ship in a cruize on shore. 
No time was now lost in -fitting out 
the Bqpjarain for her proposed new 
cargo, and preparing her for sea; and 
as file owners, at last, had begun. to 
suspact that all was not perfectly fair 
on the part of Captain Jerry, they re- 
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solved to send a young gentleman 
along with him, by way of supercargo, 
to serve rs a fixture check fin, , hut con¬ 
duct. This young fellow,- W,ho, was a 
man of colour, as they're eppitpoaly 
called, had been shortly before that 
married on a planter's daughter, and 
nothing would serve his tutti, but, in 
a foolish fit of fondness,, he’d take his 
young wife out along with him ; and, 
accordingly, ih an evil hour as it after-' 
wards proyed, and just before the Ben¬ 
jamin ght under weigh, who should, 
come on board "but Captain Oram end 
Master and Madame Morelle, as happy , 
and comfortable as birds in May. 

* f K very thing went onforafew weeks 
as smoothly as a pannikin of cocoa ^fer¬ 
tile supercargo had a prodigal sea-stock 
both of grub and grpjri—Madame Mo- 
rolie was young and trimly made, and 
had a devil of a line pair of black top- 
lights,—aud the Captain was Knglish- 
man enough, to be ;sure, to beyery 
fond of his grub, but still fender and 
madder after a pretty* emiling face,, 
surmounted on a,petticoat; so-that 
thus all pleased with themselves and 
one another, who wa» like Captain 
Jerry and Master and Madame^Mb- 
reiie. Thus, all billing and . coping, 
they were as merry as cricket* in a ba¬ 
ker’s oven,—and, of course, therejva* 
nothing but flashy dinners under the 
quarter-deck awning,—grog to the 
mast-head, and fiddling, dancing, and 
larking, to four bells often of the first 
watch. In fact, everything on board 
the, hooker was so altered tot the bet¬ 
tor, that, as old Oliver used to say, 
he’d a likened her more to one of them 
trim, fancy, flashy gilded -yachts his 
Majesty sometimes goes a-pleaspritig 
in, than, the old, rusty, sablet-sided Ben 
of liverpool. But too much happi¬ 
ness is not good, and, indeed, was pever 
meant for this here world, you know; 
since it is ever followed, after a jolly 
dinner and a good blow-out of grog, 
with squoamishness of the. stomach, 
languor of the body, and nau^a and 
disgust ofthe mind; sd %hat, thof 
everything rolled cheerily for a few 
weeks,' 'twaa, well> kpown, it couldn’t 
last forever, any more than .we might 
now expect to be eternally in smooth 
•water, d*ye. see. Well, to, be sure, all 
of a sudden mattera assumed quite 
another appearance, the livtSy trio 
hating seemingly,all gone on different 
tacks ; for die dinners and larking? yere 
completely knocked off—Captain Oram 
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became thoughtful and peevish, and 
began to his old game of knocking his 
flats about; and as for the supercargo, 
he seldom left his cabin, and when he 
did.come on deck, ’twas merely for a 
short and hurried walk of an evening 
onthe lee-suloof the vessel, and then 
down he’d dive to his “cabin again. 
As for Madame Morelle, she was no 
more' to be seen than if , she hadn't been 
on board. Some, indeed, conjectured, 
that sho 'wtm’t well, and that all the 
fuss and alteration in the manners of 
the skipper and his supercargo was, on 
her account; but this, Oliver used to 
say, was a thing that was afiin his,- 
there quia to jMItnon the,:> 
fiats,—being partly as ferae as it wa«' : 
false; for he said it was true that the 
Coldness which hadarisen betweerralo- 
relleand Qram was on her account; 
hut i ;i*,;w , as alf.ia lie about her being 
badly, being, confined to her cabin, 
mqpn, agtthist her will, by the com- 
teahds of her husband. Now, d’ye see, 
my .lads, Oliver, who was, a shrewd, 
slieht, sly old fpx,knew more of the 
secret than half the ship’s company 
put together; for, being captain of the 
hold, he had ear-holes and eye-holes 
abi|t, thereby he could pick up bits of * 
neivS‘‘ whenever he pleased, that no 
Oth^persOnknewanythiiig of. Now, 
a .short .toe after this dryness took 
place, he had been down in the after- 
nold pedting ipufeters to rights, when 
lie heard the afipercarg# and the skip¬ 
per ntlfij^ words together through 
the bulk-head. He dapped his ear to 
his.miepboles; and, listening attentive- 
ly*l.earJBt, by what he could hear, that 
Morello waas jealous of the captain ami 
his wife,—>that he had been both ac- 
caringandlfeuttpg her,—and had even 
been sp nnmahlf fts to give her a smack 
or two>Witb;his fiats; when her c.ric|k 
had brought Chain to her assistance*. • 
who, instantly bursting in upon them, 
like a true fellow of Britain's - own 
breeding, boldly-stuck up for the lady. 
Bitter, and loud, and long blew the 
squall, till from one thing to another 
they took to their fists;, and then the 
shrieks and cries of Madame Morelle, 
as tbeyjmiiiediately brought the, doc¬ 
tor and tlie mates, to separate the com¬ 
batants, compelled old Oliver to retire 
from his peep-hole, though not before 
lie. perceived tihajt. Morelle had the 
worst of it, as eteery chopper the skip¬ 
per gave hiiq made the poor mulatto 
smell the dock whether he would or 
J7 
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not. Open war being thus declared, 
frequent squabblings took place every 
other day, either between Morelle and 
his wile, or between him and Oram; 
with both of whom, however, lie ge¬ 
nerally came off at the loss, seeing as 
liow the lady had only to sing out to 
get assistance in a twinkling, and that 
lie was neither weight nor mettle for 
the tremendous fist and powerful bot¬ 
tom of Jerry Oram. 

“ It is impossible for me to say, ray 
lads, for my part, whether all of you, 
or any of you, knows any tiling at all 
about this here black affair they ed&jea- 
lousif, or how severely it makes afellow 
wince when his fancy-girl loses con¬ 
ceit of him and takes up with another; 
but this I can tell you, (I speak it from 
experience, d'ye sec,) ’tis the devil's 
own potion, worse than any rubbish 
the doctor e’er gave you,'—and give it 
once a fair clutch of a fellow's heart, 
and he’s as happy in Future as he'd 
his feet fast in the bilboes, with not a 
morsel of grog allowed. Why, mates, 
1 recollect as 'twerfr but the other day, 
how melancholious and unhappy I 
were, when that precious * piece of 
roguery of mine. Bet of Vermouth, 
gave me the slip, and cfaimOd in with 
that ould humbugging land-lubber, 
Dirtybawks, our pursers steward: In 
faith, I took so terribly on a& to be laid 
up in sick bay the best part of a fortV 
night, I’ll warrant. But all that there' 
matters not now it is over, and I mere¬ 
ly mention it here that you may have 
some trifling notion of what a tearing, 
restless, murdering nature, this same 
jealousy is. Now, d'ye see, my lads, 
this here Morelle, the supercargo, as 
I mentioned, ftas trite eaten up with 
it; for he were ^oth jealous of his wife 
and tlie captain together,—and them 
there colour chaps, you Joust know, 
bred up uuder the glare of a tropical 
sun, are much more fiery-blooded than 
we are, and take on as smartly, d’ye 
see, as a blue-light on such occasions. 
This here being the case, then, every¬ 
thing on board wcJit to sixes and se¬ 
vens; there was nothing but skrim- 
ishings and squabblings be-aft, and 
nothing hut laziness, and mutiny, and 
larking, going on forward,—so that, as 
Oliver used to remark, the old Benja¬ 
min was newer in such a sad taking in 
her born days, going»wheve audany way 
and every way the wind thought pro¬ 
per to drive her. Well, d'ye see, mat¬ 
ters grew thus gradually a-liead, every 
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day getting worse and worse, when one 
afternoon, after a severe jawing and 
fisting match, up jumps Captain Oram 
on deck, and Morelle after him bran¬ 
dishing a cutlass. Well, mates, Oram 
wasn't the fellow that would ever say 
die!—'Dot he,—never an inch of him, 
so you'll not hinder Jerry from 
springing to the arm-chest abaft and 
seizing another, and to it they went 
heart and hand, for all the world 
like two brave fellows, determined 
to settle the bash once and *for all. 
Now, you must know, my lads, that 
though this here Blackee had neither 
the bottom nor length of arm to stand 
before Oram with his fists, yet he was 
to the full more than his match with 
cold iron in his paw, and, accordingly, 
made liis dasher play round the skip¬ 
per's carroty mop to infinite admira¬ 
tion. Long they fought, and wicked¬ 
ly; while all hands, gathered arouud 
them, wcTe so confounded and astound¬ 
ed as never once to think of interfer¬ 
ing. At list, just as every one thought 
that Blackee were going to carry the 
day, poor soul, as usual, away'he went 
to leeward. He had received Jerry’s 
assault with great coolness and dexte¬ 
rity,—had completely winded him,— 
ana had just begun to ring the changes 
by touching him a smartish wipe or 
two athwart the bows, when, as the 
devil would have it, something or other 
taking his foot, down he came smack, 
and the skipper above him; who, not 
being in one of his pleasantest hu¬ 
mours, speedily wrested the cutlass 
from his grasp, and gave poor Blackee 
a most desperate and wicked pummel¬ 
ling on the deck as he lay. Morelle, 
brave fellow, did the best he could, 
but he was far tqp light for the skip- 

1 >er, who, having once got him under 
ris ponderous and brawny beam-ends, 
was determined, like the Scotsman, tq 
keep him there, and quilted away at 
the supercargo's carcase like Roger 
with his flail, as the song has it. lie 
had cfgtainly finished the black fellow 
at once with his, thoroUgh-bml Lan¬ 
cashire of kick, bellows, and bite, if, 
by the interference of his mates and 
the doctor, he hadn’t been forced to 
knpek oft". However, in spite of all 
their speechifyings, he wouldn’t allow 
the Doctor to overhaul him,' but ra¬ 
ving Xnd foaming with passion, he 
ordered Morelle to be tied hand 
an##®t, and thus, all terribly beaten 
and Weeding as be was, *• 

2M 
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below, and locked up In an obscure 
birth, which no one had use for. On 
this same occasion, indeed, Jerry 
hadn’t much to. brag on, having got 
a pretty tidy handling ; for besides a 
poke or two he, had got in the carcase* 
and some smartish clips on .his Dun¬ 
stable, his face was so terribly mauled 
and jellyfled, that his toplights Seem¬ 
ed to be battened iri for ever. How* 
ever, he was a strong man, and wife 
soon ovudeck again, where he was of¬ 
ten heard to mutter the most horrible 
and BaVage threats against poor Mb- 
rellc, whom he still keptin the closest 
confinement, giving him his grubs, and 
locking him up again, with his own 
hands. How he came on withMadame 
Morelle,Inever heard say, seeing they 
kept all things snug td themselves in 
the cabin below; but it’s likely all, 
went well enough on iu that there 

S [uarter, seeing die certainly did pfe- 
er this same Jerry Oram to her Jphis- 
band, notwithstanding 
whiskers ; and f do not iwdftder 


got; but it matters not, for they all 
agree in this, that Blackee by no means 
had gotten anything like fair play; for 
lie, poor devil, having always been 
kind to the hands while he lived, and 
by no means a niggard of his grog, had 
got many hearts as beat warm to him, 
while they could have chucked .Terry 
Oram to the devil. Well, d*ye see, 
tny lads, what convinced Oliver in all 
this inure and more, whs, that some 
doty* after, being dowiu.in the hold, lie 
beard the skipper unlock the door of 
Morelle’s cabin as usual, and go in— 
then he hear; the voices of him and 
Madame Aforelle whispering—then he 
heard what he took to be the hissing, 
rattling, short, quick sobs or groans of 
a man that wwe throttling—then, af¬ 
ter a long silence, in which he heard 
nothing put foie scuffle of feet, he dis¬ 
tinctly heard the skipper say, ‘ lit mg 
jjL ’ , - ,J ■ Ms snug at last’- 


jhl him , again say, in an¬ 
swer to tome whisper of hers, * Con- 

_, ____ Jownd fits ugly carcase, the hag is tm 

when, you'll mind me, the otie was a smalUr-tet-ve leave him now, Analtcll , 
skipper, and a stout-made free-bom he’U niake no nOise, and I’ll truss him 
Engl ishman, and the either no inbfe up,an4gtvefiimapassageinthemid~ 
than a pen-and-ink lubber of a super- / and accordingly the cabin was 

S , and a blackamoor to boot, which igs&i locked up as before. After all 
all the difference in the wortSi* $8$"^ yott/miy'tosily suppose, mates, 
you know*, to any one, far less"'tp fom tbit long bdfoto to# appointed time, 
girls of spirit, who generally know— 0]liyer : Was : ;at his post, and hadn’t 
that they do—how many pistafeens are wuited'dohg 'ere he heard tile skipper, 
in a dollar. Well, d’ye see, matto, if- attended as betoto, softly unlock Mo¬ 
tor this here furious squall as I’ve told relief* <»%&., gnd go in—-then he heard 
you on, there was a long dull, When him using an axe, d’ye see, as tliof 
all of a sudden the news came on deck, he’d been cuttihg up junk—-and then 
first, that Morelle had got into one of hehdard them slowly and cautiously 
them terrible things called fevers, and something weighty chShirthe 

then some days after that he were dead deckhand the cabm wmdow^netly 
for sartain; and sure enough a large opened* Wt he heard nothing more, 
box made by the carpenter, and said having to’ettt h|s Stick,that same mo- 
to contain his corpse, was committed mettt, .for feaTof Oram coming on 


to the deep that same day,—both the 
Captain and Madam attending, and 
appearing mightily sorry for what 
had happened. But the whole of this 
flummery was all m my eye and Bet¬ 
ty ; for'I’ve heard my ok! snipraate of¬ 
ten say, that he were free to give his 
Bible oath, that the never an inch of 


deck and finding the after-hold open, 
you know. However, i| would appear 
there was little danger of his doing so 
at that time], having .seemingly other 
fish to fry; for after waiting a while 
in his birth, end dousing part of his 
rigging, Oliver went upon deck, where 
he found everything quiet,—-all the 


Morelle’s carcase was in the rarpen- watch being asleep, except the mate 


tear’s box when it went overboard, but 
the whole affair one 1 of 'Jerry’s made- 
up stories to gammon the tongues of 
the erfejv, which, to be tore, will he 


iiia, let the sails blow to rinnons: 
», <jpye see, was Oliver’s notioA of 
the concern, and there were msnyyUfAre 
such'ih ^ilidoker, which I have for¬ 


who kept reckoning, and’the man at 
the "wheel. ‘ Hollo, old boy,’ crieB 
the mate to Oliver, f what the devil’s 
turned you out so early ? I’d think, 
for hay part, yftu'd been as well in your 
hammock ?’ To this, d’ye see, Oliver 
made some reply or other; but that, 
and a great deal more talk they had 
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together, I must pass over' for I’ve 
forgot it.—Lord ! Lord! could you but 
Have heard old Oliver tell it, how he 
would have scared you!—I can only re¬ 
collect that the mate told him that for 
certain there was some devilry going 
forward in the cabin, for that just,a 
short time before, the night being nil* 
commonly quiet, having heard the 
creak of the cabin windows opening, 
lie had gone to the stem, and looking 
cunningly over, he beheld the skipper 
and Madame Moreile pushing some¬ 
thing like a well-filled bread-b*f out 
of ’em, which fell heavily into the 
deep, and disappeared lito? ft .shot; 
* and ever since,’ continued the mate 
to Oliver, * he has done .nothing else 
but bundled up and down the cabin- 
bidder there for water, and has been 
knocking about the mbps like the de¬ 
vil in a gale of wind. He told me, in¬ 
deed,’ says the mate to Oliver, * that 
being unable to sleep after turning in, 
he had got up for the purpose of gi¬ 
ving the infected cabin a rousing up, 
as he didn’t like to hazard: $ny m his 
cabin-boys' lives in the doing of iL-f 
Hut I believe all this to be a lie* d’ye 
see,’ says the mate, * for I never yet 
saw Jerry so fond of dding anything, 
far less such a nasty job as the clean¬ 
ing out of a dead man's cabin. No, 
no, in faith; he must have some other 
rig in his eye, ift all this midnight fo- 
dustry,’ 6aid the mate, * f Jtertieularty 
when he is assisted in it by his foncy 
article. I only wish to God, Oliveir, 
there mayn’t he something fohl in all 
this scrubbing.* To all this you may 
swear Oliver made no reply, but bid¬ 
ding the mate good bye, ,ne returned 
to his birth, and turned in, thorough¬ 
ly convinced in his own mind that 
Moreile had been murdered somehow 
or other. 

"Well, my lads, this here Moreile 
being once out of th? ship, and every¬ 
thing going on In a more quiet and 
orderly way, matter!, d'ye see, assu¬ 
med a more lively appearance, and the 
good old Benjamin, cutting through 
it with life and spirit, was soon at her 
destination. Here, having taken in 
some hundreds of them black devils as 
work in the plantations, with some 
ivory and gold dust, they sailed once 
more on their return to the ^est In¬ 
dies ; and then begjpi the rig of which 
I were talking to Davis there just now. 
I really can't say, as J never heard, 
whether there was any Unusual ap- 
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pearancc made in the cabin of a night 
or morning—if there was, they kept it 
to themsel ves, d’ye see, like many other 
things; but this one thing was certain^ 
that now as they approached tire spot 
where belike the deed was committed, 
the ghost of Moreile seemed to inept 
them half-way, and grew very trouble¬ 
some, making a regular trip of the 
decks every middle watch, ana playing 
the very devil in frightening all hands. 
It stuck to no particular part of the 
hooker, mind me, as a follow might 
have supposed; but was sometimes 
seen walking forward, sometimes aft, 
and sometimes, for all the world as lie 
had been alive, it would make a start 
away to some one or other of the tops, 
or disappear through the hold gratings 
amongst the negurs. Oliver told me 
he saw it once quite close to him and 
some Others as were talking together; 
and he described it as a tall figure, 
rigged out in white gear, with its head 
muffled up, which moved slowly along, 
carrying a bread-bag all over blood 
Under its arm, which it stopped and 
displayed to all whom it passed; and 
when it vanished, which it did often in 
a twinkling, you’d have heard strange 
noises, as thof it were the clang of fore- 
hammers, or the rattling of chains, 
miked with loud peals of wild unearth¬ 
ly daughter, dismal shrieks, and low 
hollow groans. this occurred so 
oftep, and so frightened young and 
old, that duty seemed once more to 
hate come to aii end, seeing the never 
a hand would stir his stumps to do any¬ 
thing with cheerfulness after sunset; 
and though Captain Oram and his 
mates did what they could in the jeer¬ 
ing'and chiding way, to knock this 
same terror out of them, all would not 
do; and so, d’ye see, nothing was done 
that wasn't forced, and what they’d 
obliged to laid a hand to themselves. 
Now what made all iMa the worse was 
the coming on of bao^veatber; for by 
this time the season was far advanced, 
and little else was to be expected, you 
know. Itis an easy guess story, then, 
my lads, to know what a sad taking 
the poor old Benjamin must have been 
in, having thtis to encounter the heavy 
squalls, worse seas, and thunder ana 
lightning storms of the tropics, with 
never a willing hand on board her to 
assist tn the keeping of her sung. Cap¬ 
tain Oram, his mates, and a few stout 
heads more, to be sure, did do won- 
dcmTVnd worked for a while like jolly 
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fellows, who feared neither ghosts nor it made* them no better] every soul 
devils; but it was impossible they being now convinced that the ghost of 
«nkd hold but so for ever, you know; Morelle haunted the ship,—and the 
aBKlaSS the* weather continued still in devil of it was, no one either had the 
thd'h&me unsettled way, they soon be- pluck to speak to it, or knew how to get 
gan to fog and fall oft’, through sheer xidon't. Some stout hearts there were, 
want of#le&> and hard work. indeed, who seemed to think the story 

“ Theywere in this hard-up and all a bamm, aad even volunteered to 
dreary way one dismal, rainy, and go and sit in the top until the ghost 
squally night, and the few hands that made its appearance; but, avast there, 
would work, after making the old the nearer the time approached, tine 
hooker as snug as they eould, had just more their courage gave way, and the 
thrown*themselves on the deck, under watch were jeering the arrival of the 
a tarpauling, in order to snatch a mo* last of these bravaders on deck, when 
mentary repose, when the mate of the the old thundering voice sung out as 
watch was roused to attention by a usual. On deck, there l 
strange, hollow, and uncommon harsh u * Blast my eyes and limbs!’ cried 
voice, singing out from the maintop— a foreeostleraan, jumping to the rig- 
On deck, there / NoW, you must ging, * but l J ll see this same bawler, 
know, ray lads, that this same mate he lie the devil himself; though I 
was none of your shilly-shally shore- strongly suspect that 'tie. some frolic- 
bred fellows who start at mere trifles, some Whoreson making game of us all 
but a regular thorough-bred sea-goer, thetime. Hark’ee, rnaties, keep a 
and had besides the character of having brighteye Oft the lee rigging there, 
as bold a heart and as sound a head as that tin one slides down, while I go 
ever the port of Liverpool produced; aloft and examine the top.’ He had 
but what argultiesall that, when one's just begun to ascend the rigging, when 
taken by surprise—and so, d'ye see^ the same wild and awfully loud voice 
whether or not the ghost story bad sung out a second time, On ikek, there ! 
come into his head, ill not say/thof * Ay; ay,' replied the undaunted forc- 
it's likely enough ; but he were just castleman, redoubling his speed, 1 I’ll 
standing firmly gazing on the top, bewhb you directly, my hearty; and 
waiting to see whether the bright if you're what I suspect you to be, the 
sheets of lightning, which ever and devil a rope's end in the hooker shall 
anon were streaming athwart the ho- he heavy enough to Ikce your shoul- 
rizon, would let him see who it Was that derawith/ 

, were thus bawhng before he would an* ** He had' now got his head barely 
swer, when the same voice sung out a above the top rim, and What he saw, 
second time. On deck, there/ still louder Heaven only knows ; but with the eyes 
than before. He immediately roused of &U the watch anxiously fixed'upon 
his watch-mates, and had just begun him,-he gave a dreadful scream of hor- 
to tell them the stray, when all hands let do his hold, and rolled right 
were astounded with horror, with hear- oVerbcKu^-'-while, for the third time, 
ing On deck , there / bawled out a On deck, ihere! resounded in all their 
third time in a most thundering man- ears, Sueceededits before with the same 
net. ‘ What do you want ?' cried the wild laughter, mingled with shrieks 
man at the wheel; when he was an- and groans. 1 Heaven have mercy 
swered with a |§al of the wildest'and upon us!* cried the mate, as the aw- 
loudest laughter arising in the top, ful sounds died away, ‘ for this is no 
which seemed to sail away and die m fool's trick/ **■ ' 
the breeze. As soon as they recovered “ The melancholy fate of this brave 
themselves from the fright^,for they lad, who was beloved by all hands, 
neither heard nor saw anything more entirely put an end to all dnty and 
that night; they mustered their hands, subordination; so that the following 
and found all present, excepting the day, the never a he of them all would 
Captain, who hidstowed himself away enter the main-top, even in day-light, 
hefow. without the Captain, or some one*of 

“ Wdl/my lads, you needn’t fear hut his mates along with them; and when 
all this here stray was fully and faith- night came on, it v#is only by the Cap- 
fully conned over to all hands by those tain assuring diem that he would keep 
who kept the Watch; aful if tjftjpgs the first and middle watches himself, 
were had before, you may swear that that he could contrive to muster a suf- 
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ficient number to agree to keep it along 
with him. 

Accordingly, Captain Oram, accom¬ 
panied by Madame Morelle, kept the 
deck the whole of the first watch, 
during which everything was quiet 
and orderly. Eight bells were struck 
and gone, and he was just standing 
before her, at the top of the com¬ 
panion, advising her to go below, as 
the dew was beginning to be cold and 
chilly, when the whole deck again re¬ 
sounded with the usual cry of On deck, 
there! which, whether it were the 
sound of that wild voice, or the sud¬ 
den shock, seemed completely .to pa¬ 
ralyse all the powers of Madame Mo¬ 
relle, who immediately gave a loud 
shriek, and fell back into the arms of 
a female negress, her attendant, in a 
faint. As for Oram, he seemed to get 
rank raving mad On the instant; for 
leaving his wench to look after herself, 
he sprung forward, and with eyes flash¬ 
ing fury on the top, he sung out, Hil* 
hah! ,• t ... 

“ By the Lord, lads, he hadn't to wait 
for an answer. ; 

“ Stnndfrom under / wastheterrible 
response. 

“ 1 .cl fall and be d — d! cried the in¬ 
trepid Oram, and immediately a Bread 
Bag wa* precipitated to the deck, 
streaming in blood, the mouth of 
which bursting open, a human head 
rolled out, and lay at his feet, which. 
all the watch could recognize as'that 
of the unfortunate Morelle- Oram ga¬ 
zed at die mangled remains for an in¬ 
stant, with a countenance in which 
horror, desperation, and madness.were 
strongly depicted, then cried, ‘ Hell 
and the devil! are you there again ?— 
Away, away, blast you 1 away, and be 
food to the first shark that meets you P 
In saying which, he first made the 
lastly head spin from his kick like a 
foot-ball, then clutched like a fury on 
the Bloody Bread-Bag, and, with a 
strength almost supernatural, made it 
fly over the lee gangway. He now ran 
aft to where the doctor and some 
others, were assisting the recovery of 
Madame Morelle, roaring out, f Aua- 
bell* my dear wench, I have given him 
a passage again, and he’ll bother us no 
more—What! is she dead—fairly stone 
dead ? Have 1 done all for this—-Have 
I committed murdty, and thrown my 
hey , if Heaven at my hwlsfor nought! 
^ i die, Jerry, die, and be’—and he 
!y fell fiat on the deck, in a state 


of complete ihsensibility, ybey were 
both taken below; a fever was the con¬ 
sequence : and before they .recovered, 
the Benjamin arrived at hei purt^aed 
Oliver was one of the first $dr“&4ve 
her. ’ • - J jW'f . 

“ Now, my lade, pray what d’ye 
think of my old ship-mate’s 'story ? 
wouldn't it convince any fellow of any 
sense at all, that murder will not hide 
on ship-board, and that the ghost will 
never cease to haunt and flipper round 
the body, until it has-got Christian 
burial ?—What say you, Davis, eh ? 
—for I see you are smuggling a laugh, 
and be d—d to you.” 

Nothing was evermore true; for Ed¬ 
ward having hitherto succeeded with 
great difficulty in restraining his risi¬ 
ble faculties, no sooner received this 
half good-humoured interrogation, 
than his mirth overleaped all bounds, 
and he now laughed away so heartily 
and so highly to the satisfaction of the 
mirth-loving Mahony, that he instant¬ 
ly joined in the chorus, to the infinite 
astonishment of the chagrined story¬ 
teller. 

“ There it is, now—dang it, I were 
sartain of itexclaimed the angry 
Lyson, his eyes fixed furiously on the 
merry muscles of the laughing pair;— 
“ I'll warrant me, they don’t believe 
a single word on all Eve said, mates, 
thdf I’ve told them I were told it by 
oakl Oliver,,and have both heard it 
read it in a printed book, and sung in 
a ballad, such as we gets from the 
shore at Portsmouth and the Non;, 
you-know.—As for you, Denny, I’d 
nave thought better on you, than to 
have BUeere# so lustily at what I've 
heard you say a hundred times, you 
firmly believed; but as for Davis, 
there, I an’t surprised at him in the 
least; for it’s always the way with 
your d—d saucy landlubber pen-and- 
ink swabs, that they are so cursedly 
conceited,—they're for ever thinking 
the ne’er a one is up to anything but 
themselves. But avast there, my 
heart s P ]\£&ster Davis may come cheery 
to Bill Lyson for the next story he 
tells him, that’s all." 

Both Edward and Dennis, perfectly 
aware that they had gone rather too 
far* were now at some pains to mollify 
and sooth down the irritated feelings 
of the*eralulous old man; in which 
task, Mahony, by a dexterous applica- 
tioftof the real native blarney, succeed¬ 
ed solvouderfully, that it was not long, 
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before a smile began to curl his thin 
check, an<l he heard Edward’s praises 
of his story with some seeming satis¬ 
faction. 

“ But after all, Lyaon, I must say,” 
concluded, our hero, “ that I think 
your story rather incomplete,—pray 
what became of Madame Morelle, as 
you call her? for, as for the Captain, 
you know, you already told us he' died 
raving mad.” 1 . 

“ Ay, my lad, mad as a March harp, 
as they say a-shore. But, in fhith, 
what became of his fancy-wench, is 
more than I ever heard say; thof I’d 
naturally suppose as how her father 
would take her home again.” 

“ I’d as naturally supposed, Lyson,” 
cried a listener, as how they’d both 
been hung.” ' 

“ Pshaw, pshaw, Master Simpleton, 
you fly wide of the mark. Hung, 
quotha! For sartain, my huh, you’re 
thinking of Old England, when yob 
bundle in your Jack of the Halter so 
readily ; since, in those days, who ever 
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heard of a Planter’s daughter being 
hung for murder in the West Indies, or 
a slave Captain either. Why,,you silly 
fool, doesn’t know]that they could do in 
that there quarter what they pleased?" 

“ So it would appear,” rejoined a 
third, shrugging up his shoulders, 
“ and the more is the pity, 1 say—for 
they both, to my mind, richly deser¬ 
ved it; particularly that petticoated 
she-hytena, who was the 'casion of all. 
D—n me, hut I’d shut her up with a 
deck load of monkeys, who'd have 
fondled her to death. 

1 The discourse was here most disa¬ 
greeably interrupted by the bell toll¬ 
ing eight, backed with the boatswain’s 
mate’s pipe, and lusty call of All the 
larboard ipaich, a-hoy ! who immedi¬ 
ately hurrying below, and bawling out 
In gruff 1 and bitter accents, “ D’ye 
hear there, larbolians, up on deck, up 
on deck, all of you”—speedily disper¬ 
sed these visionaries and their crowd¬ 
ed assemblies. 


CftAPTE a JX* ’ ' . 

I \ ' ,V» ' t 

“ Say, shall I sing of a war-sliip T s humbugging, 

Bailing and rubbing, and washing and tugging ? 

Touch me the word, mates, and you shall nave it readily.”— 
“■ Glory ! give it mouth. Jack, ’twill make a mojry medley!” 


The watch was no soonpr on deckj, 
and the usual process of muster over, 
than Edward, with a curiosity pecu¬ 
liar to Ids character, would have im¬ 
mediately proceeded to obtain a view 
of the corpse of the unfortunate Zara- 
ba, had he not met with an Opposition 
which both mortified and surprised 
him. He had no difficult in discover¬ 
ing that it was deposited under the 
boats on the booms, for there two 
large and well-blacked tarpaulins ha¬ 
ving been thrown right across, the 
ends hung down in sombre sadness on 
die deck, and as effectually precluded 
the smallest glimpse Of the little body, 
as if it had already reached the bottom 
of the.ocean. To raise these substan¬ 
tial hangings, so far as to«be*able to 
gratify his .curiosity, was “matter of 
no trailing consequence, as it would 
infallibly nave given great offence to a 
body of meat,' wbo, it was impossible 
tor him not to see, both by their*ge- 
neral gloom and evident repugnance 
to approach a spot so carefully endo¬ 
rsed throughout the whole watch, os 
well as by the many frightful anl ri- 
dteujgg^torieK, which were UjRfally 


whimpered forthin every comer, were 
in po fit humour to be trifled with. 
In thiS dilemma, heresolved to con¬ 
sult with his new friend and instructor 
Dennis Mahony/who heard him to an 
end in unusual silence, and then re¬ 
plied, with great seriousness, “ I’ll tell 
you what it is, Hed, and I hope you’ll 
think yonr Dennis the devil an inch 
the bigger coward for it, I wouldn’t 
go for to raise that there tarpauling, 
and eo fee after disturbing the dead, 
d’ye see, no! not for a mount of mo¬ 
ney, as ^g, by rite ftokey, as the ould 
Hill of Howth. Ho, no, Davis, ray 
darling! I like you well,enough, sure 
now, and I own it; but, thanks to 
good ould Father Daniel, who. Lord 
love him, larrit me my letter* before I 
could spake, I like ould Mother Church 
a trifle or so better, my deaf. Bubba- 
boo! will yon belay now,” continued 
he, clapping hts bulky hand coaxingly 
on Edward s mouth, ** for the devji a 
word more will I hear on the subject. 
What! you |rouldn’t, sure, have Den¬ 
nis guilty of that terrible thing—what 
d’ye call it again ?—sacrilege ?—Mur¬ 
der and wounds! but your Scotch rc- 
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Iigion must be a curious one, if it’s any 
at all, at all, that allows you to be after 
going so coolly and needlessly about 
disturbing tlic dead, sure.” 

Dennis was evidently too serious in 
all this, for Edward any farther to 
press the subject; and ne therefore 
amused himself in listening in silence 
to the 'various marvels with which 
every obscure corner abounded. In 
defiance, however, of the most dismal 
presages, the night proved one of uu- 
common beauty;—the silver moot) 
shone with peculiar brilliancy on .rile 
gentle ripple of the dark blue ocean; 
and such a resplendent galaxy Of glory 
twinkled all o’er the face of the clear 
and unclouded heavens, as had the 
happiest effects in composing the mind 
to the most delightful serenity; an4 
the period of the watch thus pleasing-* 
ly stole away without any of those. su¬ 
pernatural appearances, or dire mis¬ 
haps, so confidently predicted, and so 
minutely described. 

Next morning, immediately after 
divisions, had been appointed,writhe 
funeral—which proved to he a matter 
of infinite brevity and great airaphcit'y. 
Captain Switchem appeared on deck 
in n mourning scarf and swbrd, fol¬ 
lowed by his officers attd Mr Fudge- 
forit, who carried a spleadidly bound 
Prayer-book under his arm :•? and all 
hands being summoned to the lee 
gangway, he immediately commenced 
operations, by prefacing the service 4f 
the dead with a few pithy and rather 
sarcastic observations on the heedleesr 
ness, stupidity, and other bright qua¬ 
lities of the living. Meanwhile, lour 
lioys having slowly advanced with a 
grating, on which the .corpse lay ex¬ 
tended, firmly sewed up in its ham¬ 
mock, (the operating needles beiqg 
thrust transversely though its nose)— 
and having taken up a position, with it 
at their feet, on each side of an open 
port-hole, which had been cleared for 
the purpose, he immediately doffed his 
hat, followed by all hands, opened the 
Prayer-book, and began the Church- 
se/vicc in a tone of voice at once grave 
and dignified, until, coming to the 
words expressive of committing the 
body to the deep, the four boys im¬ 
mediately gradually elevated one end 
of the grating, when the weight of the 
shots enclosed unddl thd feet of the 
rorpse,,hurried it off into the ocean, 
where it disappeared in a twinkling. 
Having thus finished the service with 
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infinite decorum, Captain Switchem 
liad shut-the Prayer-book, had hand¬ 
ed it to his bowing secretary, and had 
once more begun to descant, with his 
usual acrimony, on the excessive care¬ 
lessness, and slovenly, bustling man¬ 
ner in which the work was gone 
through by all hands—to which causes 
be very adroitlyimputed the boy’s death 
—ana the total want of that steady 
coolness, order, and dexterity, which 
he had ever been accustomed-to, and 
which he was still determined to en¬ 
force, when the swelling current of his 
caustic elocution was rudely interrupt¬ 
ed by the look-out vociferating from 
the most-bead—Qn deck, there!" 

. " Hilloah!” returned the Captain. 

** Land a-head !” bawled the look¬ 
out. 

** Point to it, my lad!" cried the 
Captain, leaping to the capstan, and 
hurrying with his glass to the fore¬ 
castle; 

The look-out held out his arm, at 
the same rime bawling down, te About, 
two points on the weather bow!” 

* This intelligence seemed to produce 
a sensation in the mind of Captain 
Switchem, quite discordant to farther 
discussion; and, of course, sermoni¬ 
sing immediately gave way to more 
active and unpremeditative duty. 
u Mr Marlin," cried the Captain, 
hurrying aft *—“ Where is the Boat¬ 
swain?—Calf me Mr Marlin directly 
T-d'ye hear there, young gentlemen r ’ 

This was unnecessary, however, for 
the. Boatswain, shouting “ Here f 
come, air!" immediately stood before 
him. 

, w Pipe, Make sail! directly, Marlin, 
there's a good fellow,” cried the Cap- 
ta%—then turning to hie first Lieu¬ 
tenant, he continued,—“ Aud harkye. 
Fyke, shake out every reef, and clap 
every inch of canvass rm her you can. 
I'd like to have a surveillance of the 
coast ere night full.—Mr Fudgcforit, 
lay hold of these things and follow 
me—I’M b* with you again in a mi¬ 
nute, FyCfe.” 

f ‘ It shall be done, sir,” replied his 
first Lieutenant, as he disappeared 
from the deck, and immediately walk¬ 
ed forward to put the people in mo¬ 
tion. Meantime, the Boatswain had 
executed his orders, the topmen were 
aloft—the reefs were shaken out—the 
topsj&Us hoisted—the fore ami main 
tacks^anted close on board—top-gal¬ 
lant sails and flying gear followed— 
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and no long period elapa^l ere all 
hands beheld their fancy icssel sno¬ 
ring through it, with the land right 
a-head, at a rate little short of twelve 
knots an hour. At this rate she stood 
on for some timg, when Captain 
Switchem deeming her to be as close 
in shore as he thought it prudent, or¬ 
dered her on the other tack, and she 
now ran along the bleak and dark- 
wooded coast of Norway, with a fine 
steady breeze from the land. She thus 
continued making way steadily, white 
Captain Switchem, and most of his 
officers, were busily employed with 
their glasses in a strict reconnoitre Of 
the numerous groups of dark black 
clustering rocks, small islands, and in¬ 
numerable creeks and openings of that 
strangely shattered coast,, when no¬ 
thing appearing, and the day beginning 
to close, the Tottumfog was finally 
put abou<, and once more stood to sea 
under shortened sail. 

“ Well, my mates, here we have 
had the devil’s own day of it, after all, 
now that it’s done,” cried Bill Lyson, 
sitting down at the mess tablejhut 
indeed I never saw it otherwise with 
a dead body in company—always a 
gale of wind, a mast going,by the. 
board, a chase, or some one ugly cus¬ 
tomer or t’other to bother a fellow/’; 

Phew! my lovely bright, boy of 
the mountain r cried Debris, just ar¬ 
rived from the deck, “ as;the ould 
. Goody of Gillingham' says to her eels, 
when, you know, she’s after, skinning 
them alive, * Why can't yqu be ajfjr, 
homes, sure it is nothing at all, .at all, 
when once you are used to it, Devil 
ahaypurth!’—and Mahony agrees with 
her to a tittle. Troth does he—ami 
the devil a skirrach's wortli of bother , 
it shall cost him, though he kmtws, 
shipmate-*ay, that he does—that if 
you have had* the devil's own day 
©n’t, gragh, you are likely to be blessed 
with his mother’s own night of it, by 
w»yof good company, that's all. Och, 
Jjyjny soul, are you;— ao 0 koq> your 
beautifol tongue lying atfy;—for I 
heard Mr , Fyke peaking with that 
long ill-spun cooper of ours about 
. .water-—and I’m sure you knows very 
■;well wlupt follows that, dear.” • 
ff A devilish sight too well, in faith, 
i Denny/' replied Lysonjrat are 
certain jt was the cooper ? for you 
well <w it's a little darkish on deik at 

T . r ... 

I sure a was tin cooper, did 
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you say ? by the powers! as well might 
you ask me, am I sure if myself s 
Dennis Mahony, dear. Oho, shipmate 
of mine! the onld chopper of cask 
staves is by much too like a bop-pole 
for me to mistake him so azily. But 
the devil another squeak will I make 
on the subject at all at all, honey ; for 
may I never knock my beautiful fist 
through a biscuit again, if there isn't 
Tom Bird himself coming down the 
ladder, and he'll soon be after telling 
you all about it, darling." 

• > It was sure enough the huge fellow, 
who, taking his stance on the fore¬ 
gratings,, and bending down his enor¬ 
mous carcase to get his head on a line 
with the beams of the upper deck, 
growled out in a thunderiug voice, 
“ D’ye hear below there, fore and aft, 
it is the Captain's orders, that you all 
iurii to, man and mother's son of you, 
and g$t ready, without loss of time or 
hinderance or business, for a good jolly 
hard spell at washing and scrubbing. 
The; cooper has orders to supply all 
the messes with a gallon of fresh water 
a-man ; Which the ship’s cook will boil 
for you in a jiffy; and that will serve 
for your shirts, embroidered trowsers, 
silk frocks,, gold-laced jackets, and 
other Such shore and church-going 
gear. If any on you wants soap, they 
roustkeep the Boatswain in their eye. 
Tlie raters; failicy men, and other lob- 
lqtiyu, nofcforgetting Jack in the Dust, 
rtay either Wash in the first or middle 
watches, just as their honours please. 
The clothes-lines to be' hoisted as 
soon as the morning watch is turned 
Uj*~-hut them only, mind me. Bags 
an,a hammocks to, be ^scrubbed in the 
morning-watch, and nothing but clean 
hammocks-to be stowed in the net- 
tfrjgs. Abd, last of all, the whole 
clothes# bags, and hammocks of the 
hooker, Will be mustered on Sunday 
after divisions, when the fellow who 
is dirty will of course he found lazy, 
and either get a cat or a broomstick to 
fondle.—So mark me, fore and aft, as 
you’ve all got fair warning, you may 
take your own mindson’t—it's all one 
to Bird.—D’ye hear there, you captains 
of the tops, you’ll see and have your 
clothes-lines properly marked and rove 
in good time, or else, by the Lord 
Harry, you’ll catch it,” 

After this brilliant declaration, a 
scene ensued that completely beggars 
description—both decks being sudden¬ 
ly metamorphosed into a complete 
•7 
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mass of bustle, hubbub, and confu¬ 
sion.- In one,place, a noisy mob of 
cooks of the various messes surrounded 
a mil, raw-boned, dirty fellow, dignified 
with the name of cooper, Who, seated 
on the deck, with a measure in his 
hand, loudly vociferated, haggled, 
coaxed, and threatened all and sundry 
regarding their exact quantum of the 
blessed liquid, which rushed and gur¬ 
gled from an old tinklingrusty purtip 
in unlhnpid clearness, and .Shed an, 
odour so ineffably gaseous, as to 
make every individual nostril, wound 
him cock up in determined; hostility. 
Farther forward, again, another band 
surrounded the boiling copp^viMb* 
midst of whom flight be seen the aged 
one-eyed cook, swearing, sweating, and 
brandishing iki& tormentorf pv&t fhe 
heads of the refractory with infinite 
dexterity, while; his filthy' assistant, 
enveloped in steam, doled out- the 
scalding element to all ar and him;. 
And every other part of |die declc, huth 
above and below,, 

crew, selecting their\stflim~ , |pu^^ i 
for the wash-tub-ritdingh^'^^^ 
slinging tbeirht^modc's-r-a^^pyv 
iug their clmhe*«oags. , •’ 

“ I say. Jack, who do join wash 
with ?” oried one of Edwqgus mes$“ 
mates. , jjj, 

“ Why, there’s. Ly«WJ, Mdfhony, 
and I, as takes the first at " ** 
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be 


Well, then, t 



you, mind 


3* , V* * , ... 

“ Aha, my smart fellow, but yttfte 
hoarded already * 

“Already, are you—-by who, prajj^” 

“ Why, by old Shethind Gibbie, 
Lawrie Lawreuson, and young Daria.” 

“ Oho 1 matey,, if. that there’s the 
case, I .must look $ham. about; 
However, dang ii, I com* not a soufe 
—there is plenty of time, and I han’t 
much to do—-recollect, Jack, I board 
the boarders.”* 

" Harkye, my did chap, will you 
toulh me off a shirt or two ?” cries 
another Tcllow, addressing a Shet¬ 
lander. . e ■ . ” 

“ What wull ye gie me then, Jacob, 
ia4? M .;■ 

“ v Why, anything reasonable, my 
heartysay a pint of the stuff to¬ 
morrow at dWer.’’ v 

“ Aweel,, ftweel„Jac<4b,, that’s fair 
aneuch, as my hand’s in at oriy event. 
But, bide ye there, what d’ye meanby 
a«ffkwtW.«mn y ladK $<' 

vo,:xit . 


“ Whvy tlicra there here, to 
sure, as I've got under my arm.” 

“ Exactly, exactly—Let’s see them 
’—F*h! twa checks, a red and a blue 
flannel—Forgic us, Jacob ! four Sarins, 
forbye twa comforters, anil a Guern¬ 
sey, for a single pint of grog!—The 
man's undoubtedly in a creel—gac wa' 
wi' you, callant, ye’re daft—ye suhl 
list—na, na, cteil a bode o’ yours I’ll 
hae.— A pint of grog, indeed! seven 
piece, as my mother usqjI to sajr, “ r a 
pint of grog .t—Fla, ha, ha!—caul, 1 
riadna do them under twa days at 
the least." 

" Damis—Dennis Mahony!” bawls 
U third. 

r ,Wby, that's me, sure enough— 
well and what is’t, my darlin, 
plied Dennis, rubbing away. 

Why, mgn, tip us a morsel of your 
a#, there’s a good fellow, for mine is 
completely done.” 

t* Ghq! it’s done, is it ? by the powers, 
wry, that’s another way of the music 
dot so unlike my own, in faith.” 

*' What l hast got none ?” 

(< Plenty, dear, and royal soap too ?” 
holdingtip a lump of pipe-day.—“ By 
the powets, gragh, when Tom Bird 
^ung.out first about this here washing 
affair, the devil a single mb of any¬ 
thing like soap was in Dennis Maho- 
ny’s possession; and so lin'd the ehoice 
ot hothing , at au, at all, ffir darting his 
linens, tube sure, but a rub and a pro- 
mite fftnh his lovely scrub-brush, dear. 
Wdl,srhat to do, to be sure, I could¬ 
n’t thinks till, at long and last, after 
scratching my beautiful head into hu¬ 
mour, I boldly trots aft to the garri- 
|qi^ honey, and comes towney*over 
pne of them there young lobster-backs 

BOjgjeuteelly, ou t he bundles me 

ihit handsome piece of white Wind¬ 
sor, with which I intend to niake my 
shirts as beautifully white as if they’d 
come flying from Chatham barracks to 
me.—Ocli, bad luck to washing, says 
Dennis; for’tis something like hang¬ 
ing—beat*whtin it’s over.” Then, bu¬ 
sily wringing a flannel shirt out of 
the suds, he closed his washing, as we 
shall do, our imperfect description, 
with the following cheering scrap, sung 
wife all that brilliancy of flourish and 
energy of manner, peculiar to the tear¬ 
ing ji^ of Paddy’* land' 

“ tknevergo to your father’s house,” 
uuld Murphy used to say, 

2N 
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“ FM lhcreh «** **- musically to the breeze. Even Cap- 

•cJ'Si. 1 h.«rttog^, tti^S^hom, wt y l. ? tame o’; , 1 , A. 

The spalpeens are equalling* your toother is 4 £• w ‘® liberal 

bawHwr, , manner in which bis orders had been 

" * MmxM . ..4 .1 _... ... , 


' And tugging and rubbing aw#y. ,T 
“ Och !” cneslin anger, 'tween cowldand 


“ Bad tuck to the washing 
Dirxaloo, gragh} {fothneta 

U •! 11 ■_!.t. V.W. _ . .. «Li . 


manner in which bis orders had been 
executed; and the weather continuing 
steady and agreeable, the remainder of 
the* day was employed in giving a tho- 
'fstigh scrubbing a *id fresh ’arrange- 
Wcut j|b thc raovables of both (leeks. 
"'This business fasuDir been 

also^Usbed, anddie Iowct deck 
ventilated and allowed to" dry, the 
clothes and hammocks Were piped 
$**’ n <md Mowed away, the topsails 
fteh reefed, and the vetoel made other- 



t t -^ — r y7 w «w-m f/our justi&e to 

lntF.Li.seT. I cannot bear** see you 
Wfk a. shred 0 f this high re¬ 
putation* Xt was you u that first pm- 
£* ^deserved to be pm- 
sed. , ■ 9 fcX|cU«r.himself said so in 
»» bat ^hdlmbJc lettar to you, It^ns 

g fpk^s that justice was first 
Uanib and t<> < talftW dgfHfciw st- 
11, it was toroughond by you 
public opinion was first tu«ed 
1 to the poetry of Wordsd^kh 
—These are things which ae- 


wiiica you nave always said »mdo, to 
beof any use to W®.<<Wheavens! 
Do you imagine that wflj be. 
Mere three cantos of Dow duaw to be 
unTedeemedly aBd uniformly » ww . 
merely upon your saying so, without 
towing what you say by quotation ? 
•No such thin® need be.,expected by 
3 ™”* N®rth, ikr lees by any of your 


nwfoi ' f 

I maintain, and have always main¬ 
tained, that Don JUST is, witlHrat'ex- 
ception, the first of Lord Byron’s 
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works, It is by far the most origi- not become a man of Byron's genius to 
nal in point of conception. It is deci- try to make his ape retrograde in any- 
dedly original in point of tone, £fbr to things least of all in such things as 
talk of the tone of Berni, &c. being in these. lie also has acted niost ^jn wise- 
the least like this, is pitiable stuff.; ly and imprudently in regard to him- 
Any old Italian of the 15th or lethr self. Byoffcnding the feelings of bis 
century write in the same tone with age, in regard to points of this nature. 
Lord Byron! Stuff! stuff !]]—It con- he has undone himself as a popular 
tains the finest specimens* of serious writer.—I don't mean to say that he 
poetry he has ever written $ audit con- has done so for ever—Mercy and Re¬ 
tains the finest specimens ofltidicrous penitence forbid! hut he has done 
poetry that our age has witifossed, 80 most ineffectually for the present. 
Frere may havewritten the stapsa People make excuses for Fielding 
earlier ; he may have written it mow and Voltaire, because they don’t know 
carefully, more musically ifyottirilli in how for these men may have been 
but what is he to Byron ? Vvfoare is the octedupOn by circumstances: hut 
sweep, the path, the soa^fi^iofc; people! will not make such excuses 
the lavish luxury, of genius rebelling for juftd Byron, because they know, 
in strength? No, sir; Don JW,say w£ «dl;kuow, that he was educated 
the canting world What it will, is des- a ;sdng the same soft of people as 
tiiied to hold if permanent rank in the'. ourselves, that he must know and feel 
^terature of our country. It, will al- foejmn^ .lhfb^ to he wrong which his 
ways he referred to as furnishing the neighbours know and feel to be so. He, 
most powerful picture iff that vmn of - therefore, is no longer a popular au- 
tliought, (no matter , how folse a nd thor. But,—and here I come back to 


thought, (no matter, how folse a nd , thor. But,—and here I come back to 
bad,) which dMioguifo$| a,:gmt' p«y question—Is he no longer a great 
portion of the thinking 1 fkfole, for author? Has his genius deserted him 
time* You soad.f alfoug with his,prudence? Is his Hip- 

—we do not think so $, wo App^beKd ' jmmm Jkfe as well as impure ? Has 
that to foinktou is to thitfo greenly, kkjfimfagaii'to cthef words, to be By- 
rashly, and wickedly |.:lut:-:iWho can rent, or fo he only Byron playing mad 
deny, that many, many thousands, t ' Vi.: 4 I ■ ,. ; 

think so?* Whocau deny, fotttUxt is M flPhojfotfor Wjiay spunon, and I pro- 
valuablein a certain' way which paints . to convince you, jut case you are 


InTT 


m the world? Or. whaTfoat admS 
these things, can honerily horifotofo 
admit that Don Join is a great work 
—a workfoa* mustiest?! cannot. 


—a workfoa* murt leaf ?! cannot. 

And, after all, aay foe wont of Don 
Juan, foot cahwith Mrneaa besaidof 
it, what does foe.thing amount to? 
Is it* mare obscene than Tom JoBes? 
—In it more blafohamoua thau Vol¬ 
taire's novels ? I&poiafof fact, itisnot 
withindlfty miles of either of theta : 
and aS to obscenity, there is mom of 
that in foe pfoudBichardson’s pious 
Pamela, than in ell fop novels and 
poetns that have been written since. 

' The whole that can with justice be 
said of Byaron, at to these-two great 
charge#jin, foot he has practised in this 
a^imefoingof foe licence of foe age 
of our gratrffothers. la doing so, he 


them la doing so, 


were bed, nobody oandoubt that, 
and we had got rid of than jand it did 




1;Cafljh»-.foai have Just appeared—aud 
iWhich I humbly concave to be the 
Very best, in so for as talent is con¬ 
cerned, of all that have as yet come 
forth. I desire you tomatch me, if you 
, can, foe things I shall extract from this 
; thtU work. I should be glad to know 
where youcan shew me anything bet- 
,’ter than this. Bead it as I send it to 
you* I have scored out abundantly, 
but I have added nothing; and 1 defy 
you to say foe description is not ad- 
. mirable, or to mention anybody, ex¬ 
cept Byron, who could have penned 
it> * ** 

« Suppose hint then at Ptetereburgh; sup¬ 
pose 

That pleasant capital of painted Snows j 
Suppose him in an handsome uniform; 

A scarlet coat, black facing*, 1 ,« long 
plumes \ 

Waving,like tolls new shiver'd in ai storm, 
I Over a cock’d hat in a crowded room. 


• SiWe mention M a ODoucbty for one.—Cj/N. 
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And brilliant breeches, bright as a Calm And still moTe in his eye, which seem’d 
Gorme, to express# 

Of yellow easimiro we may presume,* That though he looked one the Scra- 
VVhite stockings drawn uncurdled as new * > pbim, 

milk There luik’d a Man beneath the Spi- 

O’cr limbs whose symmetry ojj| off the +’ rit’s dress. 

silkBesides, the Empress sometimes liked a 
* "i- ■ „ boy, < . 

” Suppose him sword, by side, and bat in And had just buried the fair-faced Lans- 
hand, ,, ; v - 'koif -> 

Made up by Youth, Fame, and an Ar- ' ;\Xi 

my tailor— ; “ An English lady ask’d of an Italian, 

ThaJ great Enchanter, at whiqse rod’s t- What were the actual and official duties 
command . Qf the strange thing, some Women set a 

Beauty springs fortb, and Nature’s self value.on, 

turns paler, i>. ,■ , J t , Which hovers oft about some married 
Seeing how Art can make h^ work more ’• Beauties, ., , , 

grand, , ■ I:.. , i 'Call’d l.Chwilier Scrvente?’ a Pygmalion 

(When she don’t pin mat’s limbs in\ WhoSe statpes warm (1 fear,alas! too 
like a jailor),—* , S ,^'r' * . 

Behold him placed as If upon a pillar! . Beneathhis. Art. , The. da me, press’d to 
He , disclose them, 

Seems Love turn’d a Lieutenant of Ar- Said***’ Lady, I beseech you to suppose 
tillery! .V*Y,,.' , thm.' 


" His Bandage slipped down into a wri-' 

" vat; 

His Wings subdued to epaulettes ; his 
Quiver .» > 

Shrunk to a scabbard, with ms arrowsat. 
His side as a small sword, but sharp as 
ever;’ ,■ V • * 

His Bow converted into a cocked hat;' 


clever .. 

Titan some wives (who make blunders 
no less stupid) , * t . 

If Site had not mistaken him for Cupid., 

“ The courtiers' staged, the ladiee whts- 
per’d, and ; * 

The Empress smiled; the reigning fa¬ 
vourite frown'd*— 

1 quite forget which of them wo* in hand 
Just then, as they are rather numerous 
found, v , 

Who took by turns tliat difficult command 
Since first her Majesty was singly 
.crown’d: 

But they were mostly nervous six-foot 
... Jfellows, 

All fit 1 tbViake a Patagonian jgalttrts. 

■ ■ #/{’. _ *< 

Juan warinene of these, but slight and 
slim!, 

fllutdjBhg and.beardless; and yet ne’er- 
;tholess ' , 

Therei wEs a something in his turn of 
I* limb, , . 


“ And thus Isupplicat^our supposition, 
And hdldest, Matr«F.like interpreta- 

v >>$, 

Of tbeTmperial Favourite’s Condition, 
i vtTwdd* highpktce, the highest in the 
■'. ^matron,. :• ’ 

, la f&fcJF not in rank; and the suspicion 
•’ 0fjfay one’s attaining to l»ls station. 
No dwtbt gave pain, where each new pair 
' :,,^:OfshOt#SrS,!: - 
If rather,'tMjj&femde stocks rise and their 


“ Joan, 1 said, was a most betttiteous Boy, 
And had retain’d his boyish look be- 
■ ' yond ' \ ' ' 

The usual hffsnte Seasons which destroy,’’ 
■’ With bedras Hid whiskers and tlie like, 

1 " 1 ,the fond '' ’ ;i 

Parhian aspect which upset old Troy 
’ And founded Doctor 1 # Commons.1 
. lrnyc conn’d \ 

The history 'of divorces, 'which, though 
chequer’d, .' * 

Calls Uion’s the first damages da record. 

, *’ ■ j■ *. i 

“ And Catherine, who loved all things 
(savedher lord, • f; 

Who was gone to his place) arid pass’d 
-for much, ■?)' . v./-■ 
Adiniringthose (by dainty dulbesabhorr’d) 
Gigantic Gentlemen, yet had Stanch 
Of Sentiment; and he Sho most adored 
Was the lamented Lanskoi; who Was 
. such i v 


* Ufedo tx>t believe anythingabout heigh kunt’s havingintcrpofetwl Don’Jiwnj yetesndour must 
admit, that the jnontjou of Ow yellow brcechm here is startling. 

Our own opinion u, that Byrgp put thtradS as a quwz upon the Cockney, just to we what he would 
swaltoo.—I!. N. • 

t“ He w.:& thw' < grand(. jvasrioq’ of the gOwde CsUluine!—wc her Liyc^undci tOt* heart of 1 Lsn- 
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A lover as had cost her many a tear, But when on the Lieutenant at her feet 
And yet bat made a middling grenadier. Her Majesty, who liked to gaze on 
' ■ youth 

“ Catherine, I say, was very glad to see Almost as much as on a new dispatch, 
The handsome herald, on whose pin- Glanced mildly, all the world wns on the 


mage sat 

Victory; and, pausing os she saw him 
kneel * 

With his dispatch, forgot to break the seal. 

“ Then recollecting the whole Empress, 
nor . • - 

Forgetting quite the woman (which 
composed ■ 1 

At least three parts of tins great whole) 
she tore -,t ■. 

The letter open with an alrwhich posed 

The Court, that watch'd each look her 
visage wore. 


Hitch. 

u Her Majesty look’d down, the Youth 
look’d up—. 

And so they fell in love;—She with 
his face, 

His grace, his God-knows-wlmt for Cu- 
% pld’s cup 

With the first draught intoxicates a- 
psce, 

A quintessential laudanum or ‘ black 
drop,’ 

, Which makes one drunk at once, with¬ 
out the base 


Until a royal smile at length disclosed Expedient of full bumpers ; for the eye 
Fair weather for the day. Though lather fit late drinks all life’s fountains (save 


spacious, i 

Her face was noble, her eyes fine, mouth 
gracious. 


tears) dry. 


first ' ' ^ 

Was a ta’en city, thirtyjfoflMuund^am. 
Glory and triumph o’er her aspect hunt, 


“ He, on the other hand, if not in love, 
Fell into that no less imperious passion, 
Self-love—which, when some sort of Tiling 
above 

Ourselves, a singer, dancer, much in 
fitsbion, 

As an East Indian Sunrise oh the main. Or dutches*, princess, Empress, < deigns 
These quench’d a moment her'Ambition’s .. . to prove’ 

thirst— - ,f )?• ^ . . (’Tis Pope’s phrase) a great longing. 

So Arab Deserts drihk iW Summer’s - , though a rash one, 

rain -• : . o For one especial person out of many. 

In vain {—As foil the , dew* on quench- Makes us believe ourselyes as good as 
less sands; ^ 1 .■> . 

Blood only serves to wasbArabition’B „ ; . . ■ „ 

hands! Tpe following apart of an apostrophe 

; : ' to Mr Frandsculus Jeffrey, whose pro- 

“ Her next amusement was more fanci- mag Review of April was a year, his 
ful j, Lordship really seems to have been a 

She smiled atmad Suwarrow’s rhymes, dittle touched by. 
who threw 

Into a Russian couplet rather dull “ The lawyer and the critic but behold 

The whole gazette of thousands whom The baser sides of literature and life, 
lie slew.. " ,'A' #f. And nought remains unseen, but much 

Her third was feminine enough to annul untold, 

The shudder which runs naturally By those who scour those double vales 

, through * , of strife. 

Our veins, when thibgS call’d Sovereigns While common men grow ignorantly old, 
think it best The lawyer’s brief is like the surgeon’s 

To kill, and Generals turn it into jest. • kiyfe, 

^ ,i„ Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 

•• The two first feelings tan their course And with it all the process of digestion, 
'.complete,' 

And lighted first her eye and then her * A legal broom’s a moral chimney- 
taouthr , sweeper. 

The whole court look’d immediately most And that’s the reason he himselfs so 
• sweet, dirty; ^ 

Like flowers weS watfr’d after a long The ’endless soot * bestows „a tint far 
drouth ;—!• > deeper 


JJU 


a 


* " Query, suttt Printer's Devil.’ 
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Than can be hid by altering hie shirt j Unequal matches, such as are, alas! 
he > A young Lieutenant’s with a not old 

Retains the sable stains of the dark Queen; • 

eroeper, , Bat one who is not so youthful as site was 

At least some twcnty*nine |o out of In «U the royalty of sweet seventeen, 
thirty, . .• - Sovereigns may sway materials, but not 

In all their habits;—not wo.pad*f own; • •••>- • matter, . * . , 

As Caesar wore his robe you wear your And wrinkles, thk p— . p dej»ocrats, 

gown." • ; WON’T iXATTRR. .. > ’ ' ' 

What id tile meaning of the conflttiiv, .:^^ ' 

ment in the two last of these lines ? * AfcdBeW!* the sovereign’* Sovereign, 



that he used it tocoverhis fall. ^n the 
language of old Plutarch," niey *ur- um 


, ypf him' Who tcasts, and lights, and 
roars, and revels, 

TfW ' CtoP- ! 'T i! ' ; on' |or it* crop) with the poor 

.mm, . >&irite'' / 


whatever way he turned 
thing but steel gleaming id 
and bnet nothingSnt wound*. ” r 


till now,— 
allow. 


savage beast, trttadeedhy thc hunter*, 

he found every hahd lM against him. ^ s a warmer, aU (nen must 

Some tat, he oppoted tkc rest, and eon- * H e lived. (ijot Death, but Juan) in a 
imued slruggtuig and dfpmg&td, ttU v - t y hypry 5 ■ ■ - 

he perceived the twordttfBrttiu*; Mi '>. ><jg-and t»W f and glare, and 
that then he drew k*« robs over' mil gfqi«,and glittil?'* 

PACE, AND yielded to hm rATR.”— } n this gay rihue of bearskins Mack and 

S03.) What,- ihen, is the meaning w. Which (though I hate to nay a thing 

Byron? Is it that so lon&ba Jeffrey y .^ £ wfogfr bww) -j ,- 
was attacked'by u the rest of die aid* ^■'|^1 i ^^tolraeti*ba^''when things are in 
cal hunters," he continued * 

butthat when he saw the swordofTpea^haT - 1 

god-like Brutps North, J5*bhe yida- ' ,> „.dtter, 

ed to his fate, and drew his gown over 
his face—that is, gave upBlue and 
Yellow, and slunk into die mere Ad- , . , „ , 

yocate> This, certainly, iathenatural f ?'?*&?! '.f. ' *7‘,V' /' 

construction of the tmasace* and most ' ’ 'V*-* 1 *' l,w '' 11 

true it certainly is, that, comparing , H And Tf £ ’ ; '*.** describe # 

very great thinBs to verv small ones.— we wwad ‘ v;, 

Jas Julius wSS hiTSTjeff wSirs / beamy, or from recol- 

liis gown." mNswOW | 

The following account of Juan's Hfe ®fe**** * obscure 

WPetmtaujih, it, l thiak extremely 

H About tins time, as might have been Of human year* ihat half-wayhouse, that 
anticipated, ’ - mi ’ 

gaduced by youth and dangerous ex- Hut, whence wise'ttavtftei* drive with 

amides, « * , circumspection f iv 

pon Jua^frew, I fear, a little dissipated; Life's sad post horses o*fer the dreary 
Which is a sad thing, and not only frontier ' 


s * purple add fine linen,’ 
Kwh's royal har-^ 

„ pUL_ 

;.(iw in 


Of age; and looking hack to youth, give 

one tear}—,- , '7’‘ •*' 


tramples 

Oh our fresh feeling^ but—as being par¬ 
ticipated • 

With all kind* of Ineligible simples “ I won’t describe—that is, if f can help 

f frail hitnunitn_mii& out, 11a aplfihh. * nnH t wnn’lvMlM—tliit 


Qi frail humanity—must make us gplfi&h. 
And shutspur souls up in us like a shell* 
' flsh. .... . « 

*• This we pass over. We will alsifposs 
w ‘ 'ie usual progress of intrigues between 
Li 


Description) and 1 won’t reflect—that 
is, i • 

If 1 can stave off thought* which—as a 
whelp 

Clings to its teat—sticks frt me through 
the abyss . 
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Of this odd labyrinth; or ns the kelp 
Holds by the rock; or as a lover’s kiss 
Drains its first draught of Ups t—but, as 
I said, * 

1 won't philosophise, and will be read. 


“ Juan, instead of courting courts, was 
courted, 

A thing which happens rarely s this 
be owed 

Much to his youth, and much to his re¬ 
ported 

Valour; much al$f> to the bided be 
skew'd, I 

Like a race-horse; much to dress 
he sported, ' ; 

Which set the beauty off, in which he, 
glow’d. 

As purple clouds befringe the Kttn ; but 
most ■ 

Ife owed to on old wonaan and hi* post. 


“ He wrote to Spam .—and all his near 
relations, 

Perceiving he wias in a handsome way 
Of getting on lunwe>£ andstations 
For cousins mo, answered tire same 

tioS? , *■ 

And eating ices, were q’exkearri to say. 
That with the addition of s slight pelisse, 
Madrid’s and Moscow's cUqpawere of 
*i>*ce. . ; . 

* * T ',l n 1 , 


“ His Motber, Bptma InevAudlng too 
. Tliat in the ueu of drawing on hi* 
banker, , . v .'a , 

Where his assets were waxing father few, 
He had brought his spending to a 
handsome anchor,— . ^ . 

Replied, ( that she was gfyd to see him 

through.. r ,, ., r 
Those pleasures Offer which wUd youth 
will hankerf. 

As the sole sign of man’s being in his 


senses. 

Is, learning to reduce his past expenses. 


« 1 Slie also recommended him to God, 
And no less to God’s Son, as well as 
Mother, 

Warn’d him against GreeV-worship, which 
looks odd 

In Cathojic eyesj bat told him too to 
smother 

Outward dislike, which don’t look well 


• abroad; 

Inform’d him that he had a little bro¬ 
ther , • 


Bom in a second wedlock} and above 
AH, praised the Empress’s maternal Jove. 

“ * She could not too much give her ap¬ 
probation 

Untoim Empress, who preferred young 
men. 

Whose age, and what was better still, 
whose nation 

And climate, stopp’d all scandal (now 
and then) 

At home ft might have given her some 
vexation j 

But where thermometers Bunk down 
t to ten, , 

Or five, or one, or aero, she could never 
Believe that virtue thaw’d before the 
river.’ 

“ Oh for a forty-ptmon power * fo chaunt 
V Thy praise, Hypocrisy! Oh for a hymn 
Lend as the Virtues thou dost loudly 
vaunt, ■’ 

, Not practise! Oh for trumps of che- 
•rubim 1 

Or the ear-trirmpet of my good old Aunt,- 
■: Who, though her spectacles at last grew 
, dim, 

Dfew quiet consolation through its bint. 
When she no more could read the pious- 
’’ . prin t ” 

What caabe better, again, than the 
rapid sketch ofthe hero’s journey from 
, Jtasaia to Biiglaud ?—TijJte this spe¬ 
cimen. 

'** from Poland they came on through 1 
’ Prussia Proper, 

And Konigsberg the capital, whose 
'' ; vaunt. 

Besides some veins of iron, lead, or cop¬ 
per, 

Has lately been the great Professor 
Kant 

Juan, who cared not a tobacco-stopper 
About'philosophy, pursued his jaunt 
To Germany, whose somewhat tardy mil¬ 
lions 

Have princes who spur more than their 
postilions. 

“ Ancf thence through Beilin, Dresden, 
and the like. 

Until he reach’d the castellated Rhine: 
Ye glorious Gothic scenes! how much 
ve strike 

J AUrantasies, not evco excepting mine: 

A grey wall, a green ruin, rusty pike. 
Make my soul pass tire equinoctial line 


* “ A metaphor taken from the ‘forty-horse power’of a steam-engine. That in:ul wag, the Reve¬ 
rend Sidney Smith, sitting by a brother clergyman at dinner, observed afterward! that hw dull neigh- 
iHiur bad a twelve-parson power’ of eonverwtioH." 
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Between the present and past worlds, and Their goods and edicts out from pole to 


pole, 

And made the very billows pay them toll. 

'* On with the horses! Off to Canter- 
buiy! 

Tramp, tramp o’er pebble, and splash, 
splash, through puddle;, 

Hurrah S how swiftly speeds the post so 
, merry! 

Not like felottr Germany, wherein they 
muddle 

Along the road, as if they went to bury 

Their fare} and also pause besides, to 
fuddle • 


hover 

Upon their airy confine, half-seas-over. 

“ But Juan posted on through Manheim, 

Bonn, j 

Which Drachenfcls frowns over like a 
spectre 

Of the good feudal times for ever gone, 

On which. 1 have not time just now to 
lecture. , 

From thence he was drawn onwards to 
Cologne, . 

A city which presents to the inspector 
^Eleven thousand Maidenheads of bone, 

’Hie greatest number Flesh hath ever With'* schnapps’—sad dogs! whom 
known.* ‘ Hundsfct* or * Ferflucter’ 

- Affect bo more than lightning a conduct . 

“ From thence to Holland’s Hague and p.*’ 

Helvoetsluys, ; 

That water-land of Dutdimen andpf Takethis ode stanza on the first 
ditches, ,, " , climpse of LorrnoN! How many hun- 

Where juniper expresses its best juice, > ifred times has the thing been tried 
The poor man’s sparkling Substitute before? 

for riches. ' . • ■ > 

Senates and sages have condemn’d Us “A Mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
use ““ ' ' shipping, 

But to deny the mob a cordial, which » Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Too often all the clothing, meat, or foci, Could reach, with here and there a sail 
Good government has left them, seems just skipping 

but cruel • Ins%bt» then lost amidst the forestry 

uvt I ,,, J .. . . Of mitts; a Wilderness of steeples peep- 

Here lie embark’d, and with a flowing 

... f” 1 , ... . , . through their sea-coal cano- 

Went bounding for the island of ; the » pyj 

free, .... A huge, dun eopola, like* foolscap crown 

Towards which the impatient wind blew On a fool’s head—and Sere is London 
half a gale •. 


High dash’d the spray, the bows dipp’d „ • „ 

in the sea. My excellent friend, John Bull, 

And sea-sick passengers turn’d somewhat quotes thefbBowiftg incident on Shoot- * 
pale; ex’s Hill as bad:-— I, Morgan ODo-' 

But Juan, season’d, as he well iftight be , herty, qnote .it as exquisitely good. 
By former voyages, stood to watch the Judge between us! I conceive it to be 
skiffs almost, if not altogether, as fine as a 

Which pass’d, or catch the first glimpse certain passage in the life of Ferdi- 
of the cliffs. band Count Fathom—of which it is 

indeed fin so far) a manifest iraita- 
At length they rose, like a white wall tion., I think the slang very commend- 
“! on S , , . able; and I think, in short, that the 

The bine sea s border; and Don Juan little bite I have put in Italics are su- 

„ feit ~ * perb. 

What even young strangers fdy a little 

strong « Don Juan had got out on Shooter’s 

.. At the first sight of Albion’s chalky hill; 

• , , , Sunset the time, the place the same 

A kind of pride that he should, be among declivity 

Those haughty shop-keepers/* wife Which looks along that vale of good and 
sternly dealt ilJ, . 


**«l Wiwh and hw eleven thousand vhgii, were still extant in 1816', am! may be B0 yet as much 


m ever. 
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Where London streets ferment in full 
, activity; 

While everything around was calm and 
still, 

Except the creak of wheels, which on 
their pivot he 

Heard,—and that bee-like, bubbling, busy 
hum 

Of cities, that boils over with th$r scum. 

“ 1 say, Don Joan, wrapt in contempla¬ 
tion, 

Walk’d on behind bis carriage, o’er the 
summit, ;* 

And lost in wonder of so great a nation, 
Gave way to’t, since he cout4 hot over* 
come it >" 

‘ And here," he cried, 1 is Freedom's 
•chosen station; 

Here peals the people’s voice, nm:,can 
entomb it p;. 

Racks, prisons, inquisitions; resurrection 
Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 

“ ‘ Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here 
people pay 

But wbat they please jandif that things 
be dear, '• , ■; 

'Tis only that they love to throw away 
Their cash, to shew how much they 
have a-year. \ . ff, 

II ere laws are all inviolate; none lily 
Traps for the traveller; everyhighWay’s 
clear; 

Here—’ he was interrupted by a knife, , 
With, * Damn your eyes! your money or 
your life?#— - . ; v 't^ 

u These freeborn sounds proceeded from 
four pads , ; s 

In ambush laid, whohad perceived him. 
& loiter ■? . ' 

Behind his carriage; and, like handy lads, 
Had seized the lucky hour to recon¬ 
noitre. 

In which the heedless gentleman who 
gads ’ 

Upon the road, unleSshe prove a filter, 
May find himself within that Isle of rashes 
Exposed to losefais Ufa as well as breeches. 

“ Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth, ‘ God 
damn !* 

And even that he had so rarely heard, 

He sometimes thought ’twas only their 

* Salta,’ 

Or ‘ God be with you f—and ’tis not ab¬ 
surd 

To think so; for, half English as I am, 
(To my misfortune) aeveripan I say , 

1 heard them wish ‘ God with you,’ save 
that way 
Vm. YIV. 


“ Juan yet quickly understood their ges¬ 
ture, 

And being somewhat choleric and sud¬ 
den, 

Drew forth a pocket-pistol from his ves¬ 
ture, 

And fired it into one assailant’s pud¬ 
ding— 

Who fell, as rolls an ox o’er in his pas¬ 
ture, 

And roar’d out, as he writhed his na¬ 
tive mud in, 

XJnto his nearest follower, or henchman, 

* Oh Jack i I’m floor’d by that ere bloody 

Frenchman!’ : 

u On which Jade an/his train set off at 
speed, 

And Juan’s suite, late scatter’d at a 
distance, 

Came up, all marvelling at su$h a deed, 

And offering, as usual, late assistance. 

Juan, who saw the Moon’s late minion 
bleed. 

As if his veins would pour out his ex¬ 
istence, 

Stood calling out for bandages and lint, 

And wish'd he had been less hasty with 
his flint. 

* * Perhaps,* thought he, * it is the coun¬ 

try’s wont 

To welcome foreigners in this way: 

■ now 

I recollect some innkeepers who don’t 

Differ, except in robbing with a bow, 

In, lieu of a bare blade and brazen front. 

But what is to be done ? I can’t allow 

The fellow to lie groaning on the road: 

So take him up; I’ll help you with the 
, load.’ 


“ But ere they could perform this pious 
duty, 

The dying man cried ‘ Hold! I’ve got 
my gruel! 

Oh! for a glass of max f We’ve miss’d 
our booty; 

Let me die where I am !’ And as the 
fad * 

Of life shrunk in his heart , and thick awl 
sooty 


The 


draftsfell from 
dnw ill 


his death-wound, and he 


His breath,—Ate from, his swelling throat un¬ 
tied 

A kerchief, crying, ‘ Give Sal that !’—arul 
, dud. 


« 


The cravat, stain’d with bloody drops, 
'fell down 

Before Don Juan’s feet: he could not 
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Exactly why it was before him thrown, 
Nor what the meaning of tire man’s 
forewell.. 

Poor Tom was once a kiddy upon town, 
A thorough varmint, and a real swell, 

Full dash, all fancy, until fairly diddled, 

His pockets first, and then his body rid- 
died. 

“ Don Juan, having done the best he 
could 

In all the circumstances of the case, 

As soom as * Crown er’s quest’ allowed, 
pursued ,■ 

His travels tQ the capital apace 

Esteeming it a littl^ hard he ^tould „ 

In twelve hours* time, and very little 
space, , 

Have been obliged to slay a fo^ehom na¬ 
tive 

In self-defence: this made him medita¬ 
tive. . ■ , . 

41 He from the world hatb cutoff a great 
man, " : • 

Who in bis time had made heroic bnsr 
tie. ' . 

Who in a row, like Tom, could lead the 
van, «' 

Booze in the ken, or at the spellken 
hustle? 

Who queer a f|at? Who (spite Of Bow T 
street's ban) 

On tire high toby-spice so flash the 
muzzle ? \ 

Who on a lark, with black-eyed Sal (his 
blowing) * 

So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so know¬ 
ing ?* 

11 But Tom’s no more—and to no more 
of Tom. 

Heroes must die; and by God’s bless¬ 
ing ’tis 

Not long before the most of them go 
home. 

Hail 1 Tbamis, hail! Upon thy verge it 
is 

That Juan’s cliariot, rolling like a drum 
Bn thunder, holds the way it can’t well 
. miss, , 


Through Kennington and all the other 
4 tons,’ 

Which make us wish ourselves in town at 
once j— 


44 Through Groves, so call’d as being void 
of trees, 

(Like hum from no light;) through 
prospects named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to 
’/'■•please, 

Nor much to climb; through little boxes 
framed 

Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease. 
With * To be let,* upon their doors pro¬ 
claim’d} 

Through 4 Hows’ most modestly call’d 
4 Paradise,’ 

Which lijve might quit without rtwifh sa- 

44 'drays, choked tum- 
• j,ices, and a whirl 
Of wheels, and roar of voices, and con- 
. fosionj ’ 

Here taverns wooing to a pint of 4 purl,’ 
Ther? mails fost flying off like a delu- 

There bathers’ blocks with periwigs in 
' v curl , , 


. In windows; here the lamplighter’s in- 
,,i.v:frwipn ,, ’• ; 

llowly disi l into the glimmering glass, 
(Sfijir in those days we bad not got to 
; i* .iGaaife* 


“Through tlus,and nufth, and more, is 
, the approach 

Of twmUersto mightyBabylon; 
Whether they come % horse, or chaise, 
• ■ or coach, 

With slight exceptions, all the ways 
seem one. * 

I could say more, but do not choose to 
encroach 


Upon the guide-book’s privilege. The 
Sun ,. t 

Had set Some time,'and night was on the 
ridge 

Of twilight, as the party cross'd the 
bridge. ; 


* “ Ttoradwwwe of science and of language has rendered it unnecessary to translate the above good 
and true English, spoken in it* original purity by the select mobility and their patrons, The follow - 
mg n a stansa of a song which was very popular, at least in my early day*: 

1 * ' 'On the high toby-spice flash the muatle, 

In spite of each gallows old scout; • 

If you at toe «pellkeii can’t hustle, 

Vou’B bis hobbled irftnaking a Clout. 

■ 4 Then ybnf Blouflng will wax gallows haughty, 

When she heats of your scaly mistake, 

SheTl surely turn snitch fo* the forty— 

That tow J*ck may be regular weight.’ 

If foere beauy gemmati soJgnorantM ^require a traduction, I refer h?m to my old friend and 
eorpimnl pastor and master, 3mt Atcksan, Esq, Professor of Pugilism; who, I trust, still retains the 
strength and symmetry of his model of A fqrfti, together with his good humour and athletic as well a, 
piental aeaompliKhmeats.’’ , 

[Observe,'this is a note of Byron’s, not n ine.—M. OD.J 
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“ That's ratherfine, the gentle $uutul of Tha- 
mis— 

Who vindicates a moment too his stream— 
Though hardly heard through multifarious 
* damme's.' 

The lamps of Westminster's more regular 
gleam. 

The breadth of pavement, and yon shrine < 
where fame is 

A spectral resident—-whose pallid beam 
In shape of moonshine hovers o'er the pile— 
Make this a soared part of Albion's Isle." 

What think you of the ensuing ifibr- 
<rau on Life in London ? , 

1 Hi » ' 

\ '>■*«», 

‘His morns be pass’d in busine$An$ick 
dissected, 

Was, like all business, a laborious no* 
thing; , 1 . . it, i ,, 

That leads to lassitude, the; mostiftfsged 

And Centaur Nesggs' garb of Aortal 
clothing, , ' 

A nd on our sophas makes us lie dejected, 

A nd talk in tender honors of par loath-, 

* n s ' ■ 

All kinds of toil, save for Our country^ 
good— , '■ ; ■, 

Which grows no betW, fhough’tiitlme 
it should. 


The only dance which teaches girts to 
think. 

Makes one in love even with its very 
faults. 

Saloon, room, hall, o’erflow beyond their 
brink. 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 
’Midst royal dukes and dames condemned 
tp climb, 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time. 

" Thrice happy he, who, after a survey 

Of the good company, cun-win a* corner, 
A door that's in, or boudoir out of the 
way, ■ 

Where he may ax himself like small 

. ‘ Jack Horner,’ 

And let the Babel round run as it may. 

And look on as a mourner, or a scor- 
ner, 

Or an approver, or a mere spectator, 
Yawning a Uttle as the night grows later. ” 

Or what thinks anyone that has 
more nous than Dr Tomhippson, of 
this verse on * { the Ypung Noble ?” 

* Th^y ire young, but know not youth— 
it is anticipated; 

- Handsome but Wasted, rich without a 


“ His afternoons he pass’d in^sits; lyn- 
cheons, ■ 

Lounging, and boxing; *#A; the twi¬ 
light hour 


Call’d ‘ Parks/ whefe there is neither 
fruit nor flower^ V, 

ings;'", "" 4 ' 2 s ''-? 

Bat after all it is tike Only * bower/ 
(In Moore’s phrase) where the fashion¬ 
able fair 

Can form a slight acquaintance with fresh 
air. , i • 


“ Then dress, then dinner, then awakes, 
the world f 

Then glare the lamps, then whirl the 
wheels, then roar, 

Through street and square fast flashing 
chariots hurl’d 

Like harness’d meteors; then along 
the floor 

Chalk mimics painting; then festoons are 
twirled; 

Then roll the brazen thunders of the 
. door, 

Which opens to the thousand happy few 

Ah earthly Paradise gt ‘ Oj Moht.’ 


SOU; 

their vigour in a thousand arms is dissi- 
pitted; 

Their cash comes from, their wealth 
; fees to a Jew • 

Bcith sedates, sec their nightly votes par- 
/tlcipated 

. Bmfreen the tyrant’s and the tribunes’ 
crew; 

And having voted, dined, drunk, gamed, 
and whored. 

The family vault receives another lord.” 

Or of this noble burst ? 

“ * Where is the world,’ cries Young, * at 
eighty ? Where i 

The world in which a man was born ?’ 
Alas! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? 
'Tims there— 

I look for it—’’tis gone, a Globe of 
Glass! 

Cracked 1 , ghivered; vanished, scarcely ga¬ 
zed on ere 

A silent change dissolves the glittering 
mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, pa- 
* triots, kings. 

And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s 
wrings. 


“ There stands the noble Hostess, not 
shall sink 

With the three-thousandth curtsey; 
there the Wulfz, 


“ Wjiere is Napoleon the Grand? God 
»» knows: 

Where’s little Castlereagh ? The devil 
can tell: 
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Where Grattan, Currtui, $heridan, alt 
those 

Who bound the bar or senate in their 
spell ? 

Where is the unhappy Queen, with all her 
woes? 

And where the Daughter, whom the 
Isles loved well t 

Where are those martyred Saints the Five 
per Cents? 

And where—oh where the devil are the 
rents! 

.“Where is Lord This? And where-my 
Lady That ? 

The Honourable Mistresses and Blisses? 

Some laid aside like ; an old Opera bat, 

Married, unmarried, 'and remarried t 
(this is , 

An evolution oft performed of late.) 

Where are the Dublin shouts—and 
London biases? , . 

Where are the Grenvilles?, Turned as 
usual. Where ; •*', ’■ 

My friends the Whigs? Exactly where 
they were* !s , , > 

“ Where are the Lady Carolines andFran- 
cesses? ‘ . * 

Divorced or doing thereangnL Ye an- 
rials 

So brilliant,,where the list ofroutee and 
dances is,— 

■ Thou Morning Post, sole record Oflhe 
pannels A 

Broken iri carriages, and all thh phanta¬ 
sies 

Of fashion,—say what streams now dll 
those channels ? 1 , 
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Than might suffice a moderate century 
through. . 

I knew that nought was lasting, hut now 
even 

Change grows too changeable, without 
being new: 

Nought’s permanent among the hu¬ 
man RACE, 

Except the Whigs not getting into 
peace." * 

/ t ^ , 

Now, my dear North, I sincerely 
hope you will gratify me so far, as to 
put'these verses in without curtail- 
, merit, and that for three good and suf¬ 
ficient reasons, vis.—' 

Ibji, They occur in the original work 
iri the midst of so much beastliness, 
filth, outrageous filth, abomina- 
nfe filth, that it is quite impossible 
Ihffahould have helm seen by far the 
greftterpi -portion ofyourreaders. Don 
Juan is a sealed book to die ladies of 
oilr timel ([to say rio more,) and you 
Will be doing them a great fevour in 



„__ a three pages in it with- 

tnsbing & the back-bone. This 
.iW^.'ijri' benefit; v •’ 
f Another great benefit willdjc 

this, diat you will, by doing as I sug¬ 
gest, restoff thejine, which in former 
days always dminguisbed you from 
, rirhat PwSfiiSth: calls, ** the rest of the 
hunteiSf and which I wasvery sorry to 
Some die, some fly, some languish on the gee my worthy friend Tim • :h y Tickler, 
continent, ' “ v ‘ ‘ “ * 

Because the times have hardly left them 
one tenant. 


of aj.1 men in theyimrld, doing his best 
to arise triid obliterate. You will shew 
the World that yob are still the old 
Cbiisbriher—too manly to deny any¬ 
thing that you. feel, too just to con¬ 
found together two questions essen- 
tially separate and disUnct—the ques¬ 
tion of' moral tendency, and that of in- 
leUectml muter. , 

Sdly, By vindicating your charac¬ 
ter as to this matter, you will give 


“ Some who once set their caps at cau¬ 
tious Dukes, 

Have taken up at length with younger 
brothers:, 

Sonic heiresses hare bit at sharpers' 
hooks; 

Some maids have been made wives, 

’ Others have lost their fresh and&fty looks: yourown voice a ch^en of being redly 
In short, the list of alteration bothers. hsten f d t0 h 7 »h« sn^ular man when 
There’s little strange in this, but some- you happen to aooreMi him in the 
thing strange is words of admonition., A man like By- 

Tha unusual quickness of thesecommon ron will fed when anyone calls him 
* changes « ft devil for a piece of blackguardism; 

but he will only laugh at being called 
“ Talk not of seventy years as age ; in a dunce for a piece of brilliancy, even 
seven * by You. That there Is a prodigious 

I haye seen more changes, down [from deal of blackguardism in these three 
monarehs to cantos, who can deny ? What can be 

The humblest individual under hdaven, more so than to attack the King, as 
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this Lord does, with low; vile, personal 
buffooneries—bottomed in utter false¬ 
hood, and expressed in crawling ma¬ 
lice? Nothing, nothings What can 
be more exquisitely worthy of con¬ 
tempt than the savage imbecility of 
these eternal tirades against the Duke 
of Wellington? What more, pitiable 
than the state of mind that, can find 
any gratification in calling such a man 
as Southey by nickname that one 
would he ashamed of applying to a 
coal-heaver? Whatean J>e soabjtect 
as this eternal trampling upon the 
dust of Castlereagh ? Shame! shame J 
shame! Byron ought to know* that all 
men of all parties (for Cockneys fire pot.. 
men, and saloop-parties aM! not .par- 
ties,)uniteinregardiagail tliw things, 
but especially the first find tbelaet,aa 
insults to themselves, ami as most mi¬ 
serable degradations of him. But he 
ought to be told this in ft sensible man* 
ner. He ought notto bp treated asif 
he were a driveller, or capable of being 
mistaken for one even; rar iftoqlienJt; 
but he ought to be told plmttlyj dis¬ 
tinctly, solemnly, and with 
gation of all humbug, that he is a 
writer of extraordinary talents*—tht c 
Don Juan contains the outline of ah 
extraordinary poem—-and that he is 
voluntarily ruining both ldm^lf apd, 
his production. ■,' ','i ' 

I observe some of theMonthlyidiots 
talk of “ Don Juan” as if it wore a by¬ 
job of Lord Byiw*s-*4l filing tuit he •' 
just takes up now and' thmi; when he 
is (I must quote theifowneweet words) 

“ relaxing from the &tigues of more 
serious literary exertions. This I look 


upon as traSh of the first water. Itisvcry 
likely—indeed I have no doubt of it— 
that a canto of Don Juan costs Lord 
Byron much less trouble than a ‘f Wer¬ 
ner*' or a “ Cain." In like manner, I 
daresay, one of Voltaire's lumbering 
tragedies cost Voltaire ten times more 
fatigue, than, ten Zadigs, Taureau 
Blancs, or Princesses! of Babylon, 
would have done. In like manner, I 
have no doubt Wordsworth’s “ Con¬ 
vention of Cintra” pamphlet Cost him 
much more trouble than his “ Ruth*' 
or his “ Song for Brougham Castle," 
or his "Hart-leap Well. In like man¬ 
ner, I have no doubt the Monthly 
List of Deaths* Marriages, Births, 
Bankruptcies, Patents, and Promo¬ 
tions, costs you more trouble than 
the ^/Leading Article." But this is 
ttot the way to judge Of these things. 
Almost any one canto of Juan—cer¬ 
tainly any one of these three—contains 
more poetry and more genius than any 
three of Byron's recent tragic attempts 
have done. The worthy I have been 
‘dishing probably opines that Lord 
Byron dashes off oftomto of the Don 
after a tragedy, jnst as he himself docs 
fcn article for f* My Grandmother," af- 
ter he has finished his sermon for next 
fiunday; 

, - ,1 jsnall now beg leave to “ relax 
from the fatigue m this serious liter- 
lery exertion’_ over a tumbler of gin- 
twist jand, wishing mine Editor many 
similar relaxations, remain his most 
(humble servant, 

M. ODoHEtti'Y. 

J Kilkenny, Sept. 12. 


roWxAR TALES OF THK NO&TilE&N NATIONS.* 

. This pubheatiem hss much disap- We would earnestly recommend it 
pointed us. It will . do a great deal to our worthy Mend fiohtc (a most 
more harm than good to the popularity spirited and most useful bookseller he 
of German literature here. In general, is,^ to have the few good stories in 
very indifferent pieces are selected, this collection cut out, and publish- 
whilescores and scores innumerable of ed bjt themselves in a single vo- 
exquitdte things of the same species lume. At present, the proportion of 
are omitted* Who could trouble him- Balaam is at least three to one, which 
self with doiftg into English such per- is more than is sufferable even in pe- 
fect trash as **the Sorcerers,” "the riodicals, to say nothing of a book 
Victim of Priestcaft," See. &c. &c. which ought to be, and which might 
While so many dozens of really, excel- so easily be, made a standard one. It 
lent little .'Stories of diablerie remain will £Ost him the less trouble to do 
untouched—the wholejworks, to say this, that, we know not by what acci- 
no more, of Herr Hoffknan? .. . debt, the best of his stories are also 

* Popular Talcs of the Northern Nations. In 3 vols. London. ' Simpkin and Mar¬ 
shall, and J. Bohte.. 1823. 




394 Popular Tales tftke Northern Nations. [[Sept. 

out of sight the best transited. The of common German life of all kinds 
Fatal M arksman, the Collier’s Family, would render that hook a most accept* 
the Bottle-Imp,* and the Spectre Bar- able present to the English public. It 
ber, are, comparatively speaking, done would dotnore to gratify curiosity than 
as tliey deserved to be; While,through- ten new books of travels in Germany, 
out the greater proportion of these written by any Englishman, however 
three volumes, miserable, bam, and accomplished. It ought, however, to 
even grammar lest English* is employ*- be accompanied With notes. „ 
ed in the setting form of what, everi We have hot seen the translation of 
in the German, was bad Enough in all CassanoV&’sLife. Ofthe extraordinary 
conscience. talent shewn in 'that work tnere can 

Nothing gives us mom pain (talk* he bud one opinion; but we confess 
ipg of small matters) than to aeea we shoaldfoinkit almost impossible 
really good book ill translated; and of tomake>nythteg of it far the English 
late the English translations from the puttie of this tnme*4t being about 
German prose-writerahave bfeen/for . five hundred times worse than Don 
die most part, wretched. w SintrSth Juan, both itt the article of blasphemy 
und Seine Gefahrten," is, in La Motte and In that of indecency^—Five hun- 
Fonque’s language, one cf the finest dred?—weteotj!d rather say five tliou- 
romances in the world-Ht thit^ eqwl sand. A yolmneof extracts, however, 
to Vathck, and gratae cotdd scarefely is p$haps a|l that has been done; and, 
go farther. But, in the version ;pub* . if Mdtlmay be as it should be. 
lished in London a year or twhltgo;. , Tne Kttte book published last win- 
(by Ollier, we think,) it ta a per* ter, M GcrmanNursery Tales, with 
feet horror; and' we believe ’ es#»ig#,hyiCruikshank,” was execu- 

has ever road five pages of [itoU ted itti a ;*tyle Very superior to that of 
end. The knowteuc^ r dteijpd^tVWorrt ^ The translator, 

now so very common an accompltah* whoever he be, displayed a great deal 
ment, that such people as OJjfei? i* oftect ih transferring these stories with 
Bohte need ntn; wupew.be at any imA’.. of thdr native naivete ; he 

to find out fit hands ter' any underta* , must be a very different sort of person 

teteathiteirwhohadrtiechiefconcernui 
the^; ^^OfStlafl^les and Bom ances"— 
aim 4Jvjru auuvuuw a *w*iuwruiug if footed the whole fault has not been 
version of Goethe’s Willelm Mefcter ; uttefjafeioessand haste. Which may 
this is the true plan. 1 Don’t give us yrtry pr^i»ddy';bc the^ase: and, if so, 
any of the minors until fife really why, $he'K>^evdiaini. Altogether, it 
great authors are exhausted. .< ia by no means $r creditable concern— 

A good translation of Goethe s r ‘Life for anybody bUtthc bookseller Who 
of Himself” would be an excellent started the; ides, !, We with him more 
speculation. To say nothing of the lode the DeXt tens, ter Ac deserves it, 
great poet himself, the lights it affords 

* An ill-chosen title, by the Way; and no vertical at mannlcin.’* 
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Unis is tee season of sleep to Lon- glutition of poetry* pasonality, criti- 
don. The I^eviatlian having^sptnt his ctam, Dbofars’' " • webates, 

activity in tee months from March to Spain, and the Slave-trade.; fill, sur- 
,Tuly, japsesiuto utter slumber from charged with his meal, belapscs again, 
July tilrOctoher; ‘ then merely opens and lays down his enormous head in 
his ears to reecho- the sounds of the steep and summer. \, 

opening theatm-rdDda than drowsy, Tne present dearth [of topics is so 
according to custom, and plunks into total, that the few talkers who survive 
a steep of tenfold proto <Uy, jo be in town arc reduced to foe hopeless ne- 
broketi by nothing wse extfongtlian cessity of usiqg a ‘quarry between the 
politics aim tec Christmas pantomittles. proprietors of a theatre and their Box- 
He then springs up to life and appe- keeper, as a subject for public interest 
tile—opens his jaws, with tee vigour —a succedaneum for tee natural food 
of a giant refreshed, to a grand do- of conversation, worthy of the ingenuity 


King ge tins sort. 

We are happy to -see'] 
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that taught Captain Franklin to make 
a roll out of a pair of shoes, and has 
enriched the culinary world with the 
receipt for Tarpaulin soup and hashed 
pantaloons, The whole affair of the 
theatre, with all its newspaper corre¬ 
spondence and threatened law, is con¬ 
densible into a dozen words. The ma¬ 
nagers had a right to dismiss their ser¬ 
vant ; and may, if it so please, them, 
dismiss every servant within their 
gates : nay, dismiss every tenant of 
their stage nightly and yearly, and, 
“ Thalia r ideate” enact the whole cor¬ 
poration of players, box-keepers, and 
scene-shifters, m their own persons,. 
But this might not be wise;, and the 
question with the managers, as with 
other men, should less turn onJiMcoghi ; 
than on the expedient* - d' their Box- 
keeper have been careless, (for nothing 
more has been substantiated,) ©* if he 
have been in the insolvent prison, it 
might become a matter of propriety to 
look for his substitute. His sanation 
is of some importance to the public,' An 
insolvent, or even an eceentsio ^Box- 
keeper, might contrive to render i^oa*, 
tre as unpopular as It could he made 
by a bad company. The minqroffi- 
cials can do much in this style.. The in¬ 
solence and extortion of the pew-openers : 
in some of the London churched lias 
driven many a convert to. the hospita¬ 
lity of the Tabernacle on the opposite,, 
side of tlie way.. The sour lookkaniC 
craving palms of th^famUiare who '<1.1 
the door of the Royal Chapel of .Si 
James’s, thin hi« Majesty’s congrega¬ 
tion. The hierarchyandDoctor Ireland 
share in the mutterings of many sin ex-, 
eluded sailor and soldier, who comes to 
have a look at the heroes in the Abbey i 
and the pertnesa ,of a government 
clerk has sent many an honest squire 
back to the fire-ride of his fathers, with 
his broad hat, and rapidly radicalizing 
against Mr Canning and the memory 
of Pitt. The Co vent-Garden Box-keeper 
might contrive to make even hie humi¬ 
lity felt by the world in the shape of 
partiality, or a fluent tongue; and if 
this be the case, the managers not only 
had the right, tot lay under the ne¬ 
cessity, of dismissing him. The only 
question worth ‘a moment’s pause, is, 
whether their prudence has been ex¬ 
actly of the same rank asi their power ? 
Whether, when th8y hat determined 
to allow their servant a pension, it was 
not a pure provoking of quarrel, to re¬ 
fer him for three-fourths of itto flip 
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late manager, who had nothing to do 
with their measure—who had no hos¬ 
tility to their man—and who could nei¬ 
ther be compelled nor cajoled into part- 
big with a slaver of his revenue ? The 
managers have actually plunged them¬ 
selves neck-deep into this " great Ser- 
bonian bog,” for the trivial saving of 
L.120 a-year—a sum which they could 
have brought up, in their lowest eco¬ 
nomical extremity, by a reduction in 
the expenditure of sand or sawdust for 
their stagey or in the denegation of a 
pair of tinsel breeches once a season to 
that chief of magicians, Farley. They 
ought to have paid his pension >s‘Bran- 
don at once. They ought* <tven to have 
. enlarged its sum. If the old man de- 
■Btoved anything, he deserved more. 
They might have reckoned on no long 
demand tor their bounty. At seventy- 
ffve, few men draw bills on longevity. 
But that any unworthy motive actuates 
such men as Charles Kemble and his 
partners—that they are touched by any 
personal vindictiveness, or mere pecu¬ 
niary purpose, is altogether out of the 
question. Coming to the conduct of 
the theatre, at a period of great diffi¬ 
culty, their management, however it 
may have been perplexed by circum¬ 
stances left as a legacy to their inex¬ 
perience, has sncceeded so far as to 
shew what they may do when the pres¬ 
sure iff their situation shall have been 
, Ms|*|wd, . Gentlemen by habit and 
eaffearion, they have succeeded in at¬ 
tracting an interest among men of taste 
and consideration, that may he of the 
highest, importance to their establish¬ 
ment. .Authorship, so proverbially re¬ 
pelled by the difficulties of managerial 
approach, will probably be induced to 
new exertions in the drama ; and Co¬ 
vent-Garden theatre, hitherto remark¬ 
able for the brilliancy of its stage de¬ 
coration, may add to the delight of the 
eye-—the deeper delight of the mind. 
Where <( Hunt has boxed and Maho¬ 
met has danced,” a succession of per- 
formarifce# honourable to the revived 
genius of the age may be brought for¬ 
ward—pantomime may lose its supre¬ 
macy— tumblers,elephants, and horses, 
despair of to-appearing on the stage. 
Bin the Box-keeper’s outcry must he • 
silenced without lorn of time; and the 
only motie of tying his tongue, is, pay- 
ing,hispension, 

A truce to London, I must set off 
for*Ek»ver. 
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A MtAVELIiEa'S WEEK. 

Monday—Dover. 

Roused out of a dreary dose—the ly not unlike an old woman, after all. 
fruits of last night's surfeit of tough Resumed my caricature, and put the 
mutton and brandy port—by the wai- Cockney into the group, 
ter, with the intelligence that the T * - * ... * 

Steam-boat was just going off.—“ Completely at sea—‘the Castfc sink- 

Started from bed, m an agonyofuer- ing—a breeze—pearly fringe in the 
vous hurry—Put a' posse Of porters,! surge—groans from below, with fre- 
waiters/and chambermaids, inrequi- qtienf calls for the steward. Deter- 
sition to bundle me off.—Rusbed down mined not to be sick. Saw several 
to the pier, with the whole dan &fmy of the dead and wounded brought up 
heels, and every eye in the town turn- for fresh air, and several of the living 
ed On my flight—reached the shore suddenly plunged into the cabin.— 
time enough to see the packet under Those-detestable steam-vessels roll 
easy sail.—Paid half the passage for a worse than a sailing boat—they Imre 
boat to take me five hundred surge instead of sliding over it 

and was at last trundled onboard imo'. a heavy sea—postponed my caricature 
shaved and half-dressed, “ nnanoint-, —doubted whether a peculiar native 
ed and uhaneled/'toeool my pores in conflguratien of stomach, a something 
a raw, ftggy breeze, • ■ ; 1 ■ -f >;' 1 ■ . '-dlifeicf from that of a being born to 

The deck crowded with spruce Lon- live on land, as much as webbed feet 
doners and their ktdies, feathered and are from human toes, a soft of am- 
flounced for a water-party.—-Cha- phibious or fishy interior, is not to be 
gritted to the soul, ana attempting to fonnd bn dissection in every “ able 
get rid of my discomfort by contehipt seaman." 

of the whole set. Took out my pencil. Surrounded by sufferers drooping 
and attempted a caricature—sketched over the sides of the vessel like fowls 
an alderman and a half-pay officer in ' in a coop—endeavoured to hum a song 
strong dispute on the National debt— of Dibdin’s—confounded nonsense, a 
fine contrast of figure, pursy pride, sea Song under any circumstances—as 
and meagre pertinacity ; fat, con- well dance quadrilles in an hospital- 
tented ignorance, and ignorance nei- dare not look at the deck, nor ut the 
ther the one nor the other—turtle be-- sky, nor at the water. Determined to 
side ration soup. The Prior and the go to China by tend—more variety of 
Laybrother in the Duenna; Lambert scenery, Tartary, the Great Wall, &c. 
and Romeo's seller of mandragora,— —shun Euxines and Caspian* —and 
Weather delightftil.—Sea smooth as wait till Wolgas and Dnipers were 
my latly's mirror.—Wondered that I frozen over.—A merciless brute order- 
had not been bred to the navy.—Be- ed his lunch close at my side—ham, 
gan to think of a course of voyages for brandy, and biscuit—a meal for Alec- 
the next dozen years.—Undetermined to, Megan*, and Tisipbone—How the 
whether to commence with the east devil can anybody think of eating or 
or the west, Botany Bay or Buenos- enjoyment on board a jacket ? The 
Ayres; China or Chili—determined on ship tossing and jumping from side to 
Cnina as the longest voyage, llepro- side like an unbroke how—desperate- 
bated tire folly of looking for the ly side—torture—«d-hot grappling 
north-west passage, as tending to shor- irons—cantharides-soup, &c. 
ten the indulgence of living^ ship¬ 
board,—Waited half an hour, for pas- Dieppe. 

sengera—Cursed; in the fervour of my Theport in sight—windmills sprawl- 

delight, the wretched habit of linger- ing like gigantic spiders—church¬ 
ing til! the test motnent^-and resol- spxrea with saints impaled upon their 
vedinfuture to rise with the sun.—Do- tops—yellow roofs spreading below 
ver Castle megmfierat—tii|ts time, them, ragged and dingy, likem gipsy’s 
silvery lights, verdurous clothing; encampment—all Bquaudness, stench, 
beam a Cockney compare it to an, old and clamour/ •• 
woman trapped up in * rug* Cast * Flung up on the pier, roped into ah. 
look at the fellow that ought tq*have enclosure like negroes at market—to 
annihilated him. The Castte Certain-" prevent intercourse with the native 
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smugglers. Surrounded and survey¬ 
ed in all our abomination by all the 
loungers of the place, in full dress and 
high merriment—marched under the 
yoke to the Custom-house to be search¬ 
ed for lace, veils, ribbons, &c.—A bat¬ 
tle with a virago to prevent my va; 
lise from being clawed away under 

f iretence of porterage.—The Custom- 
louse—the whole party passed*, deli¬ 
berately under the secular arm—every 
cranny of my costume keedly probed 
by a veteran official, who must have 
been bred a thief. Surprise express¬ 
ed at my pocket handerchief—which 
was handed-up to the Chef tie Bouatte, 
to ascertain its use—a family arrested 
for having a pair of salt-spoons in their 
baggage—supposed a cover for, con¬ 
spiracy—nothing of the kind having 
been seen in France before—passports 
demanded—mineforgotten in mynur- 
ry at Dover—ordered under survciU 
lance — inarched to a hotel by a gen¬ 
darme—the crowd honouring me with 
an escort—and the appellations of 
** Traitre !—Monstre !~*~Coquin,*Ang. 
lais" ifyc. 

Too sick to dress—determined on 
seclusion and books for the dasyWook- 
cd over the bill of fare—a bill of mor¬ 
tality—bile and indigestion under a 
hundred shapes—puzzled with vapid 
superfluity—left the choice to the wait¬ 
er—fell into a dose, with my elbows 
on the table—roused by the coming 
in of dinner—felt stiff, cold, benumb¬ 
ed from head to foot—the solitary lord 
of a dozen dishes, that might have been 
so many compilations of boiled cats 
and ass skin—no appetite—The soup 
hot water and horse-beans—the fowl 
tough, rancid, and impregnable—the 
parsley and butter hemlock and oil—> 
the tarts lord, saw-dust, and black¬ 
berries—the parmesan granite and 
sand-stone—the fruits green and gri¬ 
ping—the wine last year's vinegar.— 
“ Bah 1 La cuisine Fntn false ”—Went 
to bral—bed and blankets a bale of 
horse-hair, covered with sheep-skin— 
lay down in submission to my fate, 
and prepared for suffocation—Arrival 
of the Paris diligence—every quadru¬ 
ped and biped in tbe house and the 
street in sadden commotion—sleep im- 
possible—sprang out of bed on the 
stone-floor—chilled as if I had jumped 
into a cold bath—shfverirfe from head 
to foot—slunk into bed again, and 
tried to recover my dose.—The dili¬ 
gence going off—another uproar of 
Vot. XIV. 


dogs, waiters, chambermaids, donkeys, 
passengers clamouring for drams and 
great-coats, &c-—The diligence mo¬ 
ving off with the heave and rattle of 
an earthquake—Feverish and restless 
—incapable of sleep; and fretting my¬ 
self still more by the miserable old- 
woman tricks for alluring it—count¬ 
ing a thousand, humming*some air 
hackneyed by boarding-schools and 
barrel-organs—recounting the signs 
of the inns—repeating one of Sir J/s 
stories, &c.—Morning—the sun-ri¬ 
sing—frowsy as a Frenchwoman be¬ 
fore breakfast—dropped into a dose- 
haunted by recollections of the voyage 
—sea-sickness. Custom-house officers. 
Cockneys, and conger-eels, rushing 
round my defenceless head' in full cry, 
mouthing, and moving on wings, fins, 
and claws—“ Griffons dire.”—Wake 
late hi the day—hot, cold, comfortless, 
irritable in every pore—attempted to 
.scold the waiter tor breakfast in hia 
own tongue-miserable work—the 
man obsequious ; but frequently ad¬ 
journing outside the door to laugh—■ 
Called for the newspapers—French too 
Small—contains nothing—English, a 
huge hotchpotch, a mass of heavy ab¬ 
surdities—politics and pomade ; re¬ 
viewing and robbery ; Parliamentary 
debates, and Doctor Solomon;—jukes 
from Joe Millar ; and wit, honesty, 
and patriotism, from the Whigs— 
Threw it away in disgust—Liberty of 
the press—liberty of nonsense! The 
size of an English newspaper, like the 
size of St Luke’s, a monstrous libel ou 
the cohnnon sense of the nation. 

Overhauled my valise—my best suit 
utterly undone—saturated with sea¬ 
water, that has dyed the “ blue one 
red,” and more or less incarnadined 
every inch of my wardrobe—Sent for 
a scourer, tailor, laundress, &c.,—all 
lingering till I lost the fragment that 
remained of the day, and all coming to¬ 
gether—inhuman confusion of tongues 
—headach—sent for a doctor—was vi¬ 
sited byaa spruce practitioner in Bru¬ 
tus' head,*a rose-coloured coat, a pair 
of white gloves, and smelling all over 
of jonquille, attar, and other sickening 
and overpowering essences—gave my¬ 
self *up to bo drenched with raisin 
ptisarmes and rhubarb soup-prohi¬ 
bited ta eat or drink-nailed for a book 
—one brought after vexatious delay, 
and 'the exhaustion of all my ! French 
in tin! entreaty—that one the French 
Calendar for the year, containing the 
9 P 
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title* of die reigning family at full 
length, with their ancestry from Fa- 
ramond—Bragged over its pages— 
wondered wliat^foBy could induce a 
man of any brains to quit his fireside 
for foreign noise, solitude, dirt, and 
discomfort.—Roused by a thunder off 
the Cathedral bells, followed by all 
the minor*e/wAfi of the towh,'—hoped 
that there was a general insurrection, 
or general conflagration,—thrust my 
head out of the window—those cursed 
casements, that one can scarcely open* 
and can never shutthe night hitter 
as a blast from an ice-house—a spout 
over my head suddenly let loose, and 
playing away like a fountain,—a dozen 
lights twinkling down the street— 
lamps in a sepulchre— whips cracking, 
dogs baying, postilions Mcre-dituing. 
llis Serene Highness—die Fvrst—-of 
some German village, was entering the 
gates of this fortunate town, ana was 
coming to honour this'still more for- 
tuuate hotelwitb his presence.—I dp* 
terrnined to quit my lodgings by day* 
break. 

Tuesday —Winter in all ** its vir¬ 
gin fancies;” wind, cold, fog, and 
rain—Chained to the house—Afete— 
The bells discharging regular vollies 
throughout the day—All the waiters 
occupied, either in attending his Se- 
rene Highness, dr in looking at those 
who did—The hope of breakfast con¬ 
sequently “ a hops deferred”—At 
length succeeded in tearing down my 
ht*H-cord—No resource but to roar 
from the stairs, in the midst of a rush 
of moist, penetrating air, that might 
have turned a mill—Fortunate enough, 
when in the extremity of famine, to 
rouse the attention of one of the sub¬ 
ordinate monsters of the kitchen, a 
“ fat, foolish scullion,” directly trans¬ 
ferred from Mr Shandy’s scullery— 
My breakfast administered by this 
naked-legged Hebe, a moving heap of 
rags and repulsion of every kind.— 
Weather thickening—called for my 
hill—astonished by its expctfcn—re¬ 
solved the sooner to escape ilk authors 
—sallied put, plunged, in a state of 
despcratioivinto the storm that seemed 
to come from all points of the compass 
at once, a regular ty/jftdon—Succeeded 
at length in forcing an entrance into a 
hge.merit, nmbfe, a dreary, disconsolate 
receptacle ; but no other resource— 
My baggage conveyed piecemeal, from 
the sudden a vidity of the whole house¬ 
hold of the hotel to serve me—had 


every grinning and grimacing soul of 
them to get rid of by it separate dou¬ 
ceur, in consequence—shut them all 
out at length, and mysdH' in—Ordered 
a fire; wood incombustible—laboured 
at the bellows myself for an hour or 
two, with no other effect than that of 
blistering my hands and embittering 
my remorse at having left the land of 
coal-fires and comfort.—Night—Ask¬ 
ed for ft book—But one in the house 
—The pfench Calendar!—Wished, 
in the' spirit of vexation and Nero, that 
all the copies had been in that one, 
that I might have flung it into the 
fire. Read it over, notwithstanding, 
through mere weariness—beginning 
at the prid for the sake of novelty.— 
Poked, blew, and fretted till lied-time. 
—Resolved never to get up again, till 
1 returned to England. Hulls the na- 
tdthl language of eloquent minds un¬ 
der strong circumstances. 

Wednesday. —Woke before dawn— 
Weather decidedly fixed—a July win¬ 
ter ; made up my mind for silence and 
sufferance. The market opening with¬ 
in a* yard of my window—a rolling of 
parts ftom day-break, succeeded by a 
perpetual explosion of voices, fierce* 
with all the barbarous dialects of Nor¬ 
mandy. A Basbretcm, with the throat 
of 4 speaking trumpet, opening shop 
under my nose, ana hailing for cus- 
toftt. 

' Spent the day in revolving from win¬ 
dow to window—looking for the sun 
amcmg clouds thick as “ the blanket 
of tfe dinkplaying with a kitten 
that honoured top with a visit; read- 
itig'the twin-entity of a French paper ; 
practising at push-pin—Invented a 
neUr and infallible push. Measuring 
the dimensions of too chamber, from 
side to ride, end to end, circularly, 
diagonally—with diligent feet—Ta¬ 
king up the French Calendar!!—No¬ 
thing new any longer' discoverable— 
Ringing a dozen times For the English 
papers, letter^, &e.; at last informed 
that it was not post-day. Wentthrough 
the whole of the wretched resources for 
the aimgeance—abandoned all hope. 
Saw the market-place, even deserted 
—missed its noise, and wished for its 
mob back again. 

Probing every cupboard in the room 
—found an old flute—overjoyed—com¬ 
menced regiAar pfoctice—the instru¬ 
ment cracked from stem to stern- 
toiled away, however, and completed 
u ^od save the King,” at the expense 
• 15 
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of nearly blowing out my lungs.—, had caught the typhus, and that I 
Conscious that this pleasure could not must not return till farther orders, 
be continued but with the certainty of No letter from my banker—despond- 
sudden death, sat down exhausted— ingly shook the half-dozen sovereigns 
fell asleep in ray chair—awoke, after a lingering in my purse, and thought of 
long and wretched interval, crushed, the, alternative of flight or famine, 
and chilled all over—the lamp gone Went to the library—all,the newspa- 
out, the *fire gone out, the .waiters pers engaged ten, deep—Lord E. read- 
gone to bed—the principle of life ex- mg three at a time—Sir J. with one 
tinct around me.—Crept, to pay couca, under Ms arm, and the other in his 
and shivered into morn. , paw—Alderman S. grasping the only 

Thursday .—A burst of sunshine, remainingone—commenting onltashe 
All the world in rite etreeta. , En- stumbled from paragraph to paragraph, 
gulplied in a whirlpool of English— and at last hitching in a dissertation on 
all telling me and each other, that, it the new loan.-—Mixed in an expectant 
was sunshine. A multitude of non- group.—Bewildered with the jargon 
descripts, half Bond-Street, and half f>f coffee-house politicians, all contra- 
Whitechapel —Mulier farmosdt dictory, and all J common-place—the 

pernc ili atrum — desinens, &c. flooding ministry strong—the ministry weak 

every, street, and rolling down thp re* —Lord Grey retiring to La Trappe, 
fuse of London, like the stream of a under a vow of taciturnity for life— 
Cloaca maxima to the sea-shore. his head already half shaved.—Lord 

The Pier! the favourite place of Holland forbidden the use of pen, ink, 
display—a narrow neck of rough stone, and papa"—War certain—war impos- 
in tested by the low-vratersmells, frag- sible—Captain Guyon a goose, Cap- 
ments of crabs, cray fish, and usual tain Guyon a hero;—frowned on by 
nameless and' horrible' exuvim of . a Crofeer, and supposed to have gone to 
French town. , Chilikissed by Croker on both 

Tlie male loungers affectintf the cheeks, and dancing 9 .fandango at A 1- 
eombined air of the East. atidiWest mack’s.—Tirol todeath, and retreat- 

—the slang of the chywith the ipg to the door for fresh air, and a ees- 
dress of May Fair. The women, at- sation of tongues, 
tired loose as Venus rising from tl^e Still haunted by the echo, and over¬ 
waters, and compensating for the dis- bearing the nonsense, quilted in such 
play of their persons by their defer- patches and fragments as these—“Ko- 
mity. Sick of the eternal sound of the thing more about the King of Spain 
English patok ,—-followed a French, —tA poor devil of a pickpocket dragged 
nymphlike form, in dote conversation about and ducked within an inch of 
with an old CbevalSer tfe Sjt Louis— Ms life by a rascally mob of— Place- 
spurred into full speed to get a view men and Pensioners crying out—Can- 
of her face—walked myself Out of <lM-ends and cheese-parings, the ruin 
breath, and succeeded. Saw the jaws of Official honesty, and—Lord George 
of my old Parisian friend, the, Mar- gone to Portugal, to fight the French, 
chioness of passetempS, a septaage-' * with a d—d bail poem as ever was 
noire, who introduced me to tne Che- ’ printed by—Murray—the family name 
valier, her son ! Determined to trust of the great Lord Mansfield, and— 
the physiognomy of a Frenchwoman’s The man with tlie nose, who broods 
hack no mote. somewhere about—Hampstead, a fa¬ 

llowed from my contemplations by vourite haunt of the Cockney rhyme- 
a dash df rain.,r-The whole prome- sters—^tty larceny rogues, stealing 
nade put to the ttrnt on the instant, lines from laundresses, and hazarding 
French and English—rusMng back, their—Sheep’s brains, ten pounds of 
horse, foot, and artillery, draggled and fat each, fit to be swallowed—only by 
bedevilled, to their lodgings.—Cursed a Hmtentot*—Embassador to the Pope, 
La Belle France, and engaged my place as gj-eat a novelty as—Plunkett’s con- 
in the first steam-packet that was -to science pitted against his place,—No 
boil away from this land of disappoint- fight whatever, after all! a miserable 
ment and deluge. , • ' draw—Hie tight Irish lad—Humbug 

Friday .—Mail arrived.—A letter and diotlge podge—Old and dry as my 
from my wife, telling me that London grai$mother, not a word of sense, nor 
was basking in serenity and the per- a grain of honesty in the whole com- 
petual sun ; that tlje whole family pilation of—The Common Council.— 
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Why, what the deuce mare can men 
do? they—-Eat the best turtle and 
drink the best claret at any—rCathe- 
dral in the kingdom—Crowded with 
—The moat magnificent old wigs, 
gowns, hands of broomsticks, and 
other remnants of—The Levee—a 
gathering of—Antiquated pictures, 
black as Beelzebub with varnish,: and 
beyond all vamping; no character in 
their countenances, nor—Anywhere 
else, the absurdity might have passed; 
but to burst out.wifo a song pf .that, 
kind at the—Bishop of London’s table, 
full of dignitaries, grave as—George 
Selwyn, Joe Millar, and; Jack Bannis¬ 
ter, and Monsieur Alexandre, dressed, 
up as dowagers in—The Queen’s busi¬ 
ness, the most generous and striking 
display of—English boobyism, blind¬ 
ness, and gullibility, since the—Birth 
of Whiggery—an fncubit* generated 
in a Scotch garret, and then transmit* 
ted at the—Instigation of the devil, 
and without having the foarof God 
before—Tne Edinburgh Review, a 
great—Molehill, my dear sliyand,no¬ 
thing but a molehilla blind—-Bo¬ 
rough, rotten to the core—the recepta¬ 
cle of—Every speqies of vermin killed 
by—Quarterly instalments, paid un¬ 
der the head of—Gifford, Southl and 
Co., a younger firm, but sure as—Any 
team of asses from Mount Jura to— 
Mount Charles, a showy young—Lord 
Seven's the Main; certain to win—just 
bought the—Hotel, mast fashhmable 
situation in the metropolis—To be, fit¬ 
ted up in the handsomest style for the 
accommodation of ladies whose situs- : 
tioti require a temporary retirement— 
And the Duchessofll——cl—decided¬ 
ly the most showy figure at Almack’s, 
a brilliant, blooming—-Maiden-ray 
of the largest dimensions, that would 
turn the—Peristalticregionof—Alder- 
‘ man Curtis, that fine, jovial, old— 
Turtle, cooing like—Lord and Lady 
Westmeath, and—Several other mar¬ 
ried persons of distinction pyhis mo¬ 
ment in—Doctors' Commons^—a per¬ 
petual—Libelon English decency and 
the connubial—Tic of Lord Ellen bo¬ 
rough’s cravat a—Phenomenon of tire 
first magnitude, and unequalled by 
anything but—Lord Petersham's whis¬ 
kers ; remarkable for—Specimens of 
red hair turned blue by the use of the 
Macassar oil and—Bishop Magee’s 
conciliatory charge tother»pi£|s; a 
spl endid, powerful, and original*~Con - 
trivance lor tearing up pavements, and 


converting them into missiles fin- the 
annoyance of—Coach-panes and win¬ 
dow-glass of the ordinary size shivered 
as by Ac explosion of—Bitter ballads 
sung out of tune bv breechless mendi¬ 
cants at the—Irian Viceregal dinner, 
a formal affair, in which etiquette sup¬ 
plied theplace of hospitality', and At¬ 
torney-Generals and Court-Chaplains, 
axe reckoned for gentlemen with other 
—Curioaiti ea top numerous to mention; 
all fqr sate without reserve—A portrait 
of foe Vice-Chancellor, as a New- 
msrket jockey at full speed—The Mas¬ 
ter nf. the Bolls lying on his back, and 
foakinghis bread fast asleep—A din¬ 
ner at Benefices' a close representation 
of the—Beggars’ Opera, a mischievous 
display of impyidenoe, insolence, and 
roguery, triumphant—Law, & name 
perfectly unsuited to the authors of 
; Iiiarriage. Acts, and similar anomalies 
of the human—Calves’head hashes, 
that aw carried about on—Two legs 
aqd upright, a preposterous contradic¬ 
tion of that law of nature, which or¬ 
dained that all the species should run 
. on four paws at—Madame Catalani, 
more tempting than ever, fat, fair, and 
forty j her countenance noble, her 
vqjce delicious as the pipe of—Charles 
Wynne, turning tail on the Opposi¬ 
tion, for the good of—Himself and fa¬ 
mily, just arrived in Downing Street, 
after a long tour on—Welsh goats fol¬ 
lowed fi>y 9 9 *oA with leeks in their 
hats.|^nd thfo* hands foil of—India 
boimi^ftever fallen so low before in 
—Whitehall market—a show pf deci¬ 
dedly the best.fed carcases ever—Kill¬ 
ed by Napoleon in his numerous bat¬ 
tles with foe—Cabinet Council, dis¬ 
tracted by-r-Variety of foreign tunes— 
Si« niforaarches-^Turkish retreats— 
Russian storm-hymns—French and 
Germap snuffo—confounded things 
that make an honest man's head ache, 
—Give me Irish Blackguard, alias 
Prince’s Mixture, sprinkled over with 
a little—Harvey saute, and be hang¬ 
ed to it—Essence of ftmgus ami earth¬ 
worms, duckweed and dandelions,, pes¬ 
tilent as a—Speech of the Newcastle 
Patriot, a compound of radical—Gin 
and ditch-water, drinkable by none 
but Cypriansoffoe lowest brutality, as 
besotted aryl riotous a*—The Hatton- 
Garden Orajor, owtbe—Reverend W il- 
liam Bongo Collyer, the Duke pf Sus¬ 
sex's chaplain. Trio juneta in mo .— 
Puffing, piety,and pharmacy—Impos¬ 
sible—Calumny*’ &c. &c. &c. 
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After dinfter, went to the theatre— 
•not a place to be had—a discovery 
which I made only after feeing tM 
box-keeper. Had the pleasure of ob¬ 
serving the first three acts through a 
chink in the door.—The lobby,round 
and behind me, promeuadedaa lobbies 
usually are—An incessant chatter of 
puppies and their there amieer— talking 
on the silliest possible subjects, in the 
silliest possible way—The Decent Ve¬ 
nus, the only absentee of file family— 
The door burst book) to let out a faint¬ 
ing lady, followed by a stream Of heat¬ 
ed, feverish, human vapour, deadly as 
the Simoon^ ’ < 

A battle u> succeed to her place— 
my efforts crowned by conquest, and' 
the loss of half my coat—Fairiy seated 
-Black-hole ofCalcutta—play, Mac¬ 
beth, Frenchified by Cuds, arid play¬ 
ed, oomme it plaisait a la Vierge —He¬ 
rod out-heroded—Macbeth murder¬ 
ed as thoroughly and as early as Cun- 
can—Banquo doubling the old king; 
and Lady Macbeth bewitching us as 
Hecate.—Song, scenery, and anting, 
worthy of each other, and of an Eng¬ 
lish barn—the company a pendant to 
the malefactors of Sadler*' Wells and 
the Surrey theatre.—Hurried out be¬ 
fore the catastrophe;—Resolved never 
to repeat the experiment, qmmdiu inh¬ 
ere, &c. 

Saturday.-— Startled by the roar of 
cannon—another fete, the St Louis— 
the whole population in a bustle, sing¬ 
ing, scanty ring, and screaming. > 1 

Drum* in every quarter rattling to 
the parade in the Maricet-place—under 
my window too—inthe proportion of 
four drams to three men— mehatterie 
incessant and intolerable—Closed up 
n»y casements—-bungtowels and table¬ 
cloths against 'every aperture— All in 
vain—unluckily my ears still unplug¬ 
ged—no cotton.— ■ 

The air ringing with a new thunder 
of horse-volunteers, gensdannes, civic 
authorities, &c., tnimpetted, drum¬ 
med, and helled, to High Mass-Dis¬ 
charge of cannon—merciless shouts of 
fellows with the lungs of buffaloes in 
full roar.—Resolved On instant escape, 
and went to obtain my passport.— 
Every soul abroad—the office closed. 

Induced in an evil hour to take a 
ticket for the ball? undeg- pompons pro¬ 
mises that it was to be the rc phis ul¬ 
tra of taste, novelty, and magnificence, 
tout a fait Francais, &C. 

Considered my jways and means for 


killing the intermediate time.—Had 
the choice of the French Calendar, or 
a promenade on the pier—variety of 
wretchedness—Went to the pier—as¬ 
sailed'by harbour-smells of every for¬ 
midable kind—a compound of tar, 
smoke, dead dogs, and fish-women— 
the tide coming in, and duly returning 
the ejections of the town to the shore. 

Lingered on the pier—exacerbated 
by the infinite vapidity of file gabble 
called conversation round me—Wea¬ 
ther talks—the history of last night’s 
rubber—history of tbemoming—bathe 
—mutual and solemn assurances, for¬ 
tified by an appeal to the bystanders, 
that the tide was coming in, &c.— 
Every soul round me English—faces 
whose familiarity haunted me—yet 
whoim I could not possibly have seen 
afiywhere but behind band-boxes and 
counters—the Eastern sperme of La 
nation boutiquiere. 

To get rid of them and ennui, walk¬ 
ed to the waterside, with a faint de¬ 
termination to bathe, for the first time. 
The wind coming at intervals in hot 
gusts, the water looking surly, and ga¬ 
thering in short angry waves.—Put 
down my name as a candidate for a 
bathing-machine—the fiftieth in suc¬ 
cession! 

Lingered about the shore—gazing 
like a philosopher on fragments of sea¬ 
weed, miking matter of contemplation 
Out of an untenanted oyster-shell, and 
diligently inspecting the washing of a 
poriale by a chambermaid, &c. 

Tired of waiting for the machine,— 
which had a dozen cargoes of girls, 
matrons, and elderly gentlemen, drawn 
rip rank and file beside it, waiting for 
'the ablution, or the drowning, of the 
groups stowed within,—tore off my 
clothes ip a fit of desperation, and rush¬ 
ed in "naked, to every blast of scowl¬ 
ing Heaven.”—Met by a surge ten feet 
in advance of the rest, that seemed 
expressly delegated to carry me out to 
sea.-ri^resolution greatly shocked by 
this unexpected attention;—pondered 
a minute or two, half way, immersed 
like a mermaid—but " returning were 
^as tedious as go on.”—Saw the eyes 
o£ the whole beach upon me—and 
rushed H en amnt” 

AJrolling sea—the sky suddenly as 
black as my hat.—Looked to the snore 
-Anen,women, children, and machines, 
id full gallop to shelter—Tide coining 
in like a mill race—lifted off' my feet. 
—swimming for my Me—Thought^ 
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of conger eels a hundred feet long, 
swordfish, sharks, &c.—A porpoise lift¬ 
ing up his fishy face at ray elbow— 
Roaring surge—My will unmade— 
Thought of a Coroner*s inquest—Cla¬ 
rence’s dream, &c. 

Tost on .the shore on the back of a 
mountain of water—bruised, batfcped, 
and half-suffocated—not a soul within 
hail—A remote view 1 of a few strag¬ 
glers that looked like pilots specula¬ 
ting on a Wreck—The oea ftfiowing 
from rock to rock, sjptutch $3 a blood¬ 
hound. . *', - 

Searching for my clothes—ray whole 
wardrobe hopelessly missing—proba¬ 
bly stolen —Pondering'on the pleasant 
contingency ,of making tpy entry into 
the town like a negro, dr a plucked 
fowl—Tide rushing oh, wjih a hide¬ 
ously desolate h6 wl ofthe wind—Rocks 
slippery, the higher the ascent, scarp¬ 
ed and perpendicular as a wait. 

A gleam of joy at seeing ray Coat 
scooped out of the crevice of the rock 
where I had left it, as I ignorantly 
thought, above the reach of ocean, and 
sailing towards me—Grasped it like 
an old friend—flung it over my shoul¬ 
ders, and math my escape—My breech¬ 
es, shoed, watch, and purse, Of course, 
left to be fished for on the falloffhe 
tide. 

Rapid movement towards home—in 
the midst of the titter of girls, and the 
execration of matrons, and other u Dii 
majorum gentium," vehement against 
what they looked on as *my voluntary 
exposure. 

As I passed theprincipalhotel,betted 
on by a knot of picktooth puppies, who 
would have it that I was walking for 
a wager.—The way through the Mar¬ 
ket-place consequently cleared for me, 
—and I the universal object o£ridicule, 
surprise, and reprobation, till I rushed 
within the door of my lodging. 

Wearied to death—sick—dirty, and 
disheartened, flung myself into my 
bed, and rehearsed in my jdf^P the 
whole xfmtacle of the day.. * 

Roused by my landlady* who had 
found my ticket for the hall on my ta¬ 
ble.—Informed that it was midnight* 
and that 1 had no time to lose—An- 
Iy at being disturbed—yet lafraid to 
tidergo the work of my sleep agpin— 
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seeing the true glory of France.— 
Ought to go sleep—tired, feverish, and • 
spiritless.—Ought to go to the ball to 
revive my spirits,, and shew the fools 
and puppies of the place, that I was nei¬ 
ther mad nor merry, in my morning’s 
promenade.—Sprang, opt of bed. 

At the baU-roomudor, met hdlf the 
comnany coraing out—Had to force 
'die preach through a host of insoleuts, 
ip the shape of footmen, gensdarmes, 
| 0 lies*officwjrs,, and, mendicants. 

RfCasted imy way up stairs through 
a descending ,/current of bonnetted, 
shawled, surtouted, swaddled, nondc- 
scriptfigures, that hvd opgp been qua- 
driBefs, card-players, pretty women, 
and prettier men. 

My entrance made good at last, the 
company reduced to a scattering of a 
couple of dozens* unhappy reliques of 
the rout, uncoutbly toiling down a 
dance, or loitering along the benches, 
yawning at each other, in pale de¬ 
spondency; the gentlemen drained to 
toe last civil speech, and the ladies con¬ 
suming the dregs of the orgeat and le¬ 
monade.—Every soul English, bronzed 
tip Ip turbans that might have fright¬ 
ened the Grand Turk ; bedi gened in 
4awdty costumeis, imported along with 
ihen^selves, and made more burlesque 
by anattempt to - ingraft them with 
French alterations. The young wo¬ 
men upivepolly lath, plaster, and 


and prise-beef,—absolute l/iucuc eat uo* 

TottPredhoroe.-—My landlady fast 
asleep i—^Pd defyingall the usual ex¬ 
pedients |f breaking u pane in her 
t^-cb^beir—tearing PUt her bell by 
the foots—Hallooing till 1 was hoarse 
—Every ?ul inthe street poking their 
night-eopa put of the windows, and 
reviling the toquin Landlady 

still unshaken. 

Takenupby flbegemdamtpsfor dis¬ 
turbing the neighbourfcood, amid sur¬ 
rounding cries of “M,ah ! 

“ Saer'e !*' w 6ienj^Hf J!>onhomnte.’* 
Au cachot /—A sudden population of 
thieves and JUlesrdc nuit starting, as if 
out of the ground, to attewi me to the 
door of my new lodging.—Locked into 
the eaehot for the night. 

Sunday. —In tux Cachot.—T he 
spus-prefect having gone tohis country- 




UiTmP 


'sent hdme that evening by the “ Ttfil- ing of liberty, and EnglanU. 

leur plus magnifique,” of the wefld Monday _The affair explained— 

and .Dieppe.—Ought to go to the ball. Let loose—bounded like a lunatic 
‘-—•it was first and last opportunity of home—Flung my trunk upon the neck 
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of tlie first gar$on I met, and hurried 
down to the steam-boat.—Boat to 
■ in a quarter of au hour; felt for 
my watch—clean gone.—A family- 
repeater that I would not have lost for 
the whole bourgeoipe of Dieppe.—In 
my vexation, called the town a nest of 
thieves and knaves* 1 > 

Called upon by a Frenchman at my 
fide for an explanation of my words— 
Tried it—tie could not comprehend 
•mi) French—Gallic asft^A mob ga¬ 
thered—Cards given—to meet in half 
an hour.—The steam-boat under way, 
1 remaining to be stabbed ^ shot— 
My baggage on board ! 

The challenge getting win#.—Bored 
with inquiries and observations—how > 
it happened ?—who it was ?—whether 
with sword or pistol ?—whether on 
the cliffs or in the coffee-room ?—a 
promise that whatever might happen, 
my remains should betaken care of .— 
Congratulations oa the extinction of 
the Droit (TAubalne, &C. 


. HAYTev’S 

Hatley drivelled away on to a good, 
dull, old age, like most atrauitants ; 
and his death, which could not be 
looked on by anybody as a national ca¬ 
lamity, must have been most, agreeable 
to Mr Colburn. That distinguished 
bibliopole, we believe,paid the ancient 
gentleman some hundreds per annum, 
on condition of ; WS^ving!'llf' ; ^ariie^3 
Memoirs, to be published onT'B de¬ 
cease. Year afMr year did tbe memo- ’ 
rialist tenaciously cbngto lifo* as if 
through mere spite; but we have now 
to congratulate Mr Coburn on Ms re¬ 
lease from'the dcfu.u<it,and to wish him 
a good bargain of those posthumous 
square yards of autobiography. He is 
a spirited publisher, and annually gives 
us many excellent and amusing things; 
and it pleases ui beyond measure to 
see the two luige mill-stones taken from 
off hi# nqck at last., They were more 
than enough to have drowned many tc a 
strong swimmer in his agonybut 
they met with an unimmergible buoy¬ 
ancy in this case, and the worthy pub¬ 
lisher reached the bank in safety. 

William Hayley was, beyond all ri¬ 
valry, the most distinguished driveller 
of his age. Devoted to literature up- 


Went to the ground.—No French¬ 
man forthcoming—Lingered in me 
neighbourhood till dinner time. 

At the tavern, had my cotelette ser¬ 
ved up by a face that I half recogni- 
*ed—my morning challenger—the head 
waiter!—Saw a sneer on the fellow’s 
countenance, and kicked lum into the 
street—Indignantly left my dinner 
untouched, and walked down to the 
pier, to embark immediately. 

No vessel going off—Lounged about 
tilldusfc—hungry and chill—Hired au 
open boat at ten tftnes the price of the 
packet. 

All night at sea—Heavy swell— 
Not knowing where we were—the 
Azores, the Bay of Biscay, or Brighton 
—In distress—Sick to death — The 
men mutinous, lazy, and despairing. 

, Picked up by a steaip-boat going to 
Dtoppe, with a promise of -being dis¬ 
charged into the first homeward ves¬ 
sel.. 


MEMOIRS.* 

wards of threescore years—constantly 
reading or writing, or talking with 
reading and writing people, ambitious 
of literary fame, not without a sort of 
during industry; and at all times inspi¬ 
red with au unsuspecting confidence in 
his own powers, flattered by a pretty 
extensive circle of personal friends, pet¬ 
ted by the Blues, and generally in high 
odour with the gentlemen of the pe¬ 
riodical press—it is certainly rather a 
little singular, that never once, on any 
Occasion whatever, great or small, did 
one original idea, or the semblance of 
one, accidentally find its way for a 
single moment into his head. He 
had an eye for common-places ; and 
in his hands Cicero himself prosed 
away like a moral essayist in the Lady’s 
Magazine. Delighted, as bo appears 
tp have been, in perusing book aft# 
book ftt*bis well-selected library at 
Eastham, yet, in good truth, the finest 
spirits of ancient and modern times 
were little better than mere dolts—logs 
—like himself; for he was utterly in¬ 
capable of seeing anything worth see¬ 
ing in them ; and he never quotes a 
good trnthor, but either to shew that 
He misunderstood him, or that he had 


* Colburn. 3 vols. 4w. 
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selected the passage on account of its 
inanity, or some felt resemblance to the 
character of his own thought. He is 
the most nerveless of ail our English 
writers. Although a man of an ex¬ 
tremely bad temper, he had not the 
slightest power of satire. No sooner 
diet! one of his friends, than he gave 
orders for a comfortable dinner—saw 
the fire well fed, and then, over his 
pint of port and filberts, he passed the 
evening in writing an elegy or epitaph 
on the deceased. Nothing could occur 
of the least notoriety that ho did not 
forthwith turn into verse j and had 
London been destroyed utterly by fire 
or earthquake, he would have been at 
his octo-syllabics,and out with an Epis¬ 
tle to Lady A. before putting on his 
night-cap f His elegies, epltapns,araa- 
tory verses, letters, comedies, tragedies, 
and epic poems, may be all read “ pro- 
miskyand by the alteration of a very 
few words here and there, be convert¬ 
ed into each other sometimes withlna- 
nifest advantage. There is a charade 
somewhere in these volumes,' which we 
are positive we once read on a tomb¬ 
stone in a country church-yard. 

It seems as if Mr Hayley had beau 
careful to preserve one temperature in 
his library, and that he always compo¬ 
sed in a state of much bodily comfort. 
His mind has little or no partin the 
philosophical or poetical transactions of 
the day ; and at the dose of the poem, 
or letter, or essay, we exclaim, “ There 
writes the well-dressed gentleihSn!"— . 
It could not well have been otherwise. 
Had there been any wear and tear of 
mind, we should have been deprived of 
Hayley many years ago ; but that sys¬ 
tem of continued and gentle bodily ex¬ 
ercise which he took in his library, 
without any mental labour at all, no 
doubt conduced to the longevity of Mr 
Colburn’s annuitant However, the 
most judicious rules for attaining ex¬ 
treme old age, can only carry a man a 
certain length. Even Hayley is dead 
attest; and a prodigious power^mb- 
ble is no more. 

Mr Hayley favours us with a short 
account of “ his birth and infancy," 
He no doubt was present at the first, 
but could not have been in a situatidh 
to rape any observations that might 
b$ depended upon. Of his infancy, be 
speaks thusHe happened to,ar- 
rtve in the world when the ciipr 

THAT OAV* W88 full’Of 

terror and perturbation. It was in the 
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famous year 45—and his father raised 
a company of volunteers, called the 
Chichester Blues."—Mrs Hayley, no 
way alarmed by the threats of a French 
invasion on the Sussex coast, refused 
to be taken to Portsmouth, and mag¬ 
nanimously produced our bantling bard 
in his “ native City." Captain H., 
however; . unwilling to destroy the 
beauty of his lady's bosom, which we 
are assured he greatly admired, enga¬ 
ged a wet nurse ; but; mherabtlc diciu l 
}'" “ by a fraud not uncommon among ve¬ 
nal nurses, the person procured on this 
occasion was to deficient in the vital 
treasure in which she had pretended to 
abound, that her charge was nearly 
starved to death before the source of 
, his decline was discovered." The anec¬ 
dote is mentioned, as it may serve to 
enfotretherioquentadmbnitions which 
Rousseau,and Mt Roacoe, in translating 
theltaHan pern of Tansillo, have given 
to young mothers} and because it is also 
remarkable, “as the first of many hair¬ 
breadth escapes of life to which the in- 
fant WUliam was destined in his mor- 
■ tal career." ■' 

Captain Hayley caught a told on a 
feltWay, which settled On his lungs, 
and wiried him Off prematurely j and 
so much for one whom our bard calls 
“ the first Of die Haleys." His ear- 


In Chichester; and “ he often related 
with pleasure, that he received from 
the youngest at the three, a bright sil¬ 
ver penny, toareward of reading well; 
and it is a singular foot, that, in his 
sixty-tprd year, he had the pleasure 
of presenting to this lady. Still conduct¬ 
ing the school with cheerful health and 
perfeto Acuities, a recent edition of hia 
Triumpki of Temper, printed at Chi- 
chester,as amemorial of hia gratitude 
and regard, towards the venerable 
teacher of fife infancy " Soon after¬ 
wards he was' removed to an academy 
at Kingston, where he had nearly kick¬ 
ed the bucket, and topped with a shat¬ 
tered constitution, and , A $» it would 
seem, a debilitated intellect. He re¬ 
covered, he myS* from both; and be¬ 
fore going to Eton, hod a private tutor 
at Ttodington. Here “ a-nhilosopbic 
divine once amused him with a sight of 
Epsom Races through hia telescope, and 
onee displayed to mm the circulation of 
Mood in a frogr jft twelve years of 
age he is sent to Eton, and rets such 
an infernal dogging, that he plans “ an 
extensive morel aim satirical poem, in 
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several cantos, which he meant to en¬ 
title the Expulsion of the Hod.”—. 
He remained at Eton five years, and 
acquired the knack of writing Latin 
verses indifferently; and produced an 
Ode on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, which was inserted in the Cam¬ 
bridge Collection, and also in the Gen- 
tlemanVMagazinc. So much for the 
birth, infancy, and boyhood, of Wil-,, 
liam Hayley, Esq. 

He now entered himself of Trinity- 
Hall, Cambridge, where he resided 
pretty constantly for three years. »,** In 
the only two lecturers in Trinity-HaU, 
there was nothing to inspire ftwe or 
apprehension. The one lectured in 
civil law, and the other in Longinus.” 
“As the Students of Trinity-Hall, un¬ 
der the plea of devoting themselves to 
the civil law, are exlhap'ted from the 
public exercises of the university, and 
as Hayley left college without taking 
any degree, he never appeared as a dis¬ 
putant in the schools, but he often fre¬ 
quented them as a favourite amuse¬ 
ment; for he had great , pleasure in 
hearing the Latin langu-^e eloquently 
spoken by two moderators of his time, 
John Jebb and Richard Watson/"-— 
And so finished bis university educa¬ 
tion. 

On leaving Cambridge, he goes to 
live with his mother in Great Queen- 
street, Linooln’s -Inn-Fielda, The , 
house “ had’the advantage of $ few 
trees in the little area behind it, which 
gave to the windowsof ibe ypung poet's 
library, on the firstfloor, a pleasing ap¬ 
pearance of verdure and retirement, as 
the house was lofty and commodious/" 
He then makes a trip to Edinburgh, 
and studies fencing, horsemanship,and 
IJgnathematics, in Auld Reekie; for the 
Modern Athens was at that time but. 
a small concern. He secs Dr Robert¬ 
son, Dr Cullen, Angelo, the Falls of 
the Clyde, and enjoys the humours of 
a Berwick smack—And of Scotland 
that is &H he remembers, or had no¬ 
ticed, during a visit of several months. 

We had forgot to mention, that, be¬ 
fore going to Cambridge, the “ Poet 
of Sussex” had fallen in love with a 
pretty girl named Fanny Page. They 
wdre in fact betrothed, and we were 
every moment expecting a wedding— 
when, all of a sadden, the hurdling 
takes flight, and is Off at % tangent. A 
most provoking mystification hangs 
over this affar. To be sure it is no 
business of ours to pry into the loves 

Von. XIV. 


of Mr Hayley’s youth; but since he 
chooses to be communicative, and to 
make the public bis confidante, he has 
no right to stop short, sport mum, and 
baulk a curiosity which he had him¬ 
self excited and indulged. There is 
some talk about anonymous letters, 
and it is hard to know which party 
was jilted; but' there is gross indelica¬ 
cy in saying anything about the mat- 
f ter at au; and if there was to be an 
account of it, it should have been full 
and particular. If Hayley, at the age 
of twenty-one, wasgfrightened out of 
hiB attachment by anonymous letters, 
nothing could be more despicable— 
But we presume his passion bad eva¬ 
porated in verse. 

Meanwhile, the Poet of Sussex very 
dexterously transfers his affections 
from sweet Fanny Page to sweeter 
Eliza Ball, who had been the confi¬ 
dante in the former affair. “ When 
Hayley first mentioned this hew idea 
to nis mother, the tenderness of ma- 
ternal affection caught a severe alarm, 
concerning the deranged parent of the 
hapless but lovely Eliza. ‘ You know,* 
said Mrs H. to her son, f tliat^tis 
sweet girl is almost as dear to me as 
she can be to you, for I have loved her 
and her parents for many years; but, 
my dear William, before you resolve 
to marry, let roe ask you one question. 
You know die mental calamity of her 
poor mother—what should you think 
of your own conduct, if, after you had 
made this delicate and charming crea¬ 
ture your wife, you should ever see her 
sink into her mother’s most afflicting 
disorder ?’—‘ My dear madam,’ the 
fervent lover replied, f I have asked 
my own heart the very question you 
• have proposed to me so kindly ; and I 
will tell you its immediate answer. In 
that case, I shall bless ray God for 
having given me courage sufficient to 
make myself the legal guardian of the 
most amiable and most pitiable woman 
on earth/ ” It will be seen afterwards 
bow tliqi^lfish and heartless versifier 
adhered \o his virtuous resolutions. 
“ He speedily escorted her to the 
Deanery at Chichester, where they 
were both received as most welcome 
guests; and on the23d October, 1769, 
the lovers were married in the Cathe¬ 
dral by the Bishop. That prelate, Sir 
William Ashbumham, had a voice and 
elocution peculiarly suited to sacred 
landbage. The poet cpily sapl to him, 
with great truth, Oh the close of the 
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ceremony, * It is really a high plea¬ 
sure, my lord, to hear any part of the 
Prayfcr Book read by your lordship/ 
To which compliment ho oddly an¬ 
swered, ' This is the worst service in 
the church/ tie meant the worst for 
recital; hut his conjugal vexatious gave 
to his speech all the poignancy of ah 
ambiguous expression/* 

.** The Poet' goes to London with 
his young wife, and w determines to 
’apply hjniself chiefly to dramatic din- 
position/' He waits upon Garrick with 
a tragedy, entitled the Afflicted Fa¬ 
ther ;’* and an amusingenough account 
is given of themnnager’seffbrtstogetrid 
of the trash. “ The manager assumed a 
taco in which politeness vainly endea¬ 
voured to disguise his perplexity; and, 
with much embarrassment, he said, 
‘ Why, faith, I have not been able to 
fix a day. I havd been reconsidering 
the tragedy—it is most elegantly writ¬ 
ten—it is a charming composition to 
recite to a small circle—hut I am afraid 
it is not calculated^ for stage effect. 
However, it shall certainly be played, 
if you desire it/—‘O no! by no means/ 
lnlply said the poet, with suppressed 
indignation at the duplicity of . the ma¬ 
nager ; ‘ 1 shall instantly put it into 
my pocket ; and 1 am very sorry, sir, 
that it has given you so much trouble/ 
Garrick burst again into a profusion of 
new civilities, and offers of the kindest 
good offices upon any future occasion* 

' Mrs Garrick seemed desirous of sooth¬ 
ing the spirit of the poet by personal 
flattery; and the' first nopea of this ten” 
gedy urns ended in a farce of adula¬ 
tion. It was a bitter disappointment 
to lose the fair prospect of seeing a fa¬ 
vourite drama well played; but the 
mortification was felt much more se¬ 
verely by the wife and mother of the 
poet than by himself. During the 
hubble-bubble rejection of the tragedy 
by Garrick, the poet had felt a little 
like Ariosto, when scolded by his fa¬ 
ther, and instead of lamenting his own 
defects, he was struck; wit hJj he idea, 
what a floe comic scene he cauld make 
of the .important personage who was 
giving him «lecture. Indeed, a dis¬ 
appointed poet, with bis deluded and 
angrjp *ftiend, and a shuffimg*<ma- 
nager, and the manager’s meddling 
wife* afforded ample material for a 
comedy. But although the laughable 
group struck the fancy of Hayl&y in 
that point ,of he wrote naming 

on tlm occasion, but employedlm vi- 
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vacity in soothing and cheering the 
vexed and irritated spirit of his Eliza, 
whose indignation had been peculiarly 
excited against Mrs Garries, as the 
manager had incautiously betrayed 
wliat ought to have been a secret of his 
wife, and was weak enough to say, 
that she thought the tragedy not pathe¬ 
tic,. This appeared such an insult a- 
gainst.the talents of her husband, as 
’ the feeling Eliza found it hardly pos¬ 
sible to forgive; but a vexation of a 
moreseriousaud important nature soon 
occupied the thoughts, and most grie¬ 
vously «gita$Cd the tender nerves, of 
that most pitiable sufferer. She was 
overwhelmed by a sudden discovery, 

‘ that her father, though in good health, 
had ceased to be Dean of Chichester ! 
The Dean had been prevailed upon to 
resign (rather i# a dishonest way, we 
/ think) by his sop-in-law; and the sur¬ 
prise wounded the too vulnerable Eliza 
lo deeply, that she passed the three first 
; nights, after the intelligence had reach¬ 
ed her, in tears, incessant tears l Her 
husband, though he feltalso much in¬ 
dignation against the secrecy of the 
transaction, endeavoured to tranquil¬ 
lize, her spirits; and their excellent 
friend Mr Steele contributed much to 
fhlfa desirable effect, by some kind, ju¬ 
dicious, and admirable letters.”—Soon 
after the worthy ex-Dean died, and 
Haylcy returned to his tragedies. 

The f ‘SyrianQueen,” however, met 
with ho better reception from Col man 
than the * 4 Afflicted Father" from Gar¬ 
rick, and the Poet of Sussex was once 
more on a bed of netti^. “ Feeling 
some, decree, of indignation that, the 
doom of both theatres seemed to be 
Bhut gainst him, and persuaded by 
his awn senaations that ho had a con-ejj 
siderahfe portion of poetic fire in his'■ 
mind, be resolved to display it in a 
composition.not subject to the caprice 
of manager^* yet more arduous in its 
execution-!—in short, he intended t0 
begin an Epic P*»m/’ He intended 
that his Epic should be “ a national. 
workand his passion for freedom 
led him to choose for his heroes the 
Barons, and, their venerable director 
the Archbishop Langton, ° who, by a 
happy union of valour and, wisdom, 
established the great charter/* But he 
fell through his Epic, and England lost 
a “ national w <m,” by the Poet of 
Sussex. He, however, presented his 
country with a poetical Epistle “ to 
the miJd and elegant Stanislaus, King 
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of Poland,” and an “ Ode to befriend 
the society of decayed musicians.” The 
Ode, we are told, was “ written in the 
little farm of Dandelion, near Mar¬ 
gate, which has since been converted 
into a scene of public entertainment.” 

About this time, he made one of a 
party of pleasure, to visit the ship that 
had carried Cooke; and he had 
found a bitter easterly wind blowing 
full on his thee; hut as his eyes had 
ever been remarkably strong, and had 
never suffered in anyraanner from long 
exertion in miniature painting, Or in 
nightly reading, he was *ot aware how 
doubly they might suffer from that in¬ 
sidious enemy to organs so delicate, 
the east wind!” We accordingly have 
several pages about his e< ocular suf¬ 
ferings. In the vicinity of Lyme, he 
meets with a boy of some distinction. 

“ The youngest, afterwards the great 
William Pitt, was now a wonderful 
boy of 14, who eclipsed his brotherin 
conversation, and endeared himself 
not a little to the Poet, by admiring a 
favourite horse which he then rode, of 
singular excellence,"&c. “ Hayjey often 
reflected on the singular pleasure he 
had derived from his young acquaint¬ 
ance, regretting,' however, that his 
own poetical reserve had prevented him 
imparting to the wonderful youth the 
epic poem he had begun on rite liberty 
of the country.” 

f llaylcy now quitted London for 
;ood and all, and settled himself at 
1X9 villa at Eastham. His mother 
died about this time, and he seised the 
opportunity of constructing two epi¬ 
taphs, one in English verse, and the 
other in Latin prose. For a year or 
two (or to 1777-8) he visits and ver- 
>■ sides away as usual, and doctors his 
eyes, still weak and inflamed. He 
next attempted Harris the manager, 
but he too rejected the offered play of 
the “ Viceroy.” He did from page 170 
to page 209, in a disturbed and fever¬ 
ish sleep ; but we think he informs us 
that he wrote an Epistle to Howard, 
another to Gibbon, Epistles on His¬ 
tory, and the Triumphs of Temper, 
by the end of the year 1780. 

% But now comes matter of a somc- 
wjiat graver cast; and we shall let Mr 
Hayley speak for himself.—“ Perhaps 
no man, on the point of removing from 
him a wife, with vthom’Jie felt it im¬ 
possible to live, ever showed more ten¬ 
der or more sincere anxiety to promote 
her esse, comfort, and welfare, to the 
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utmost of bis power, than Hayley ma¬ 
nifested in conducting all this painful 
business. 

“ What lu* felt, and what his coun¬ 
tenance proved him to have felt on the 
occasion, maybe conjecturedfrom some 
striking expressions of his intellectual 
and affectionate valet, Harry, which 
shall be reserved for the closing words 
of this chapter. 

‘‘ The Poet, after receiving his Eli- 
of in Loudon, anil remainyig there 
with' her a week, escorted her, on the 
27th of April, to the house of their 
benevolent friend, Mrs Beridge, in 
Derby. He remained in that town a 
few days, to provide its new inhabit¬ 
ant with a residence to her liking.— 
After bidding her adieu with much 
tenderness and'anguish of heart, he 
threw himself into a post-chaise with 
his attendant Harry, who exclaimed to 
his master, as soon as they were off 
the stones: ( I thank God, sir, you 
are now got safe out of that town, tor 
I have for many hours been afraid, 
that I should see you drop down (lead 
in the midst of it.' ” 

Now, what have we to do withjjHay- 
ley's domestic concerns, it may'per- ■ 
haps be asked by some consistent ha¬ 
ter of personality, and lover of the 
Edinburgh Keview—Nothing. But 
then he has thought proper to inter¬ 
sperse, throughout two enormous quar¬ 
to volumes, ex-parte statements of 
what ought to have been held in sa¬ 
cred and inviolable silence for ever¬ 
more. He has meanly, basely, and 
falsely striven to build up tor himself 
a reputation for the finest feeling and 
most thoughtful humanity, at the ex¬ 
pense of the most shameful violation 
of natural duties to the injured dead. 
The poor devil keeps incessantly dri¬ 
velling and blubbering about his “ pi¬ 
tiable Eliza,” with whom lie had not. 
the love and the virtue to live, that he 
might sooth her sorrows ; and does all 
he can to shew, that her caprices were 
such nf in pot only to justify his living 
apart from her, but to demand it; and 
that for her sake lie submitted to the 
painful sacrifice. But the heartless hy¬ 
pocrite cants confessed in every page ; 
and every man, with a common hu¬ 
man soul, will despise the impotent 
struggles which he makes to libel the 
character of his dead wife. Several of 
her letters arc published, that he might 
hsfiw! an opiwrturi|i of giving,; we 
think, his own cold/fonceited, epislo- t , ; 
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lary effusions to the mother of his be- him to the couch of Cowper. He did 
loved child, at the time when* he had not sit there as a Christian, but as a li- 
shut his doors against her, and left her terary man ; and all the While conti- 
a prey to the disturbing thoughts that nued slavering forth his mawkish ver- 
too often agitated her keenly affection- ses, till he seems occasionally to have 
ate, and most disinterested and for- made even himself sick. The truth is, 
giving heart, We had marked for quo- that we have been .seized with such a 
tation a number of passages fitted to loathing disgust with , this heartless, 
expose the wretched creature, hut they brainless versifier, that we must stop 
are too loathsomefor thepresent Num- short with this very imperfect notice 
her. And pray, what right had H ax- of his memorable Memoirs; but in a 
ley to abandon his amiable and degpt month or two, when the two inill- 
wife to her misfortunes, whatever was stones are sunfeinto the,dam of obli- 
their deplorable kind or degree, and to, vion, we shall probably give such ex- 
trundle maudlin along to Cowper, who tracts (accompanied with a few com- 
was afflicted with a similar visitation ? meats) as will justify us in the little 
He had no right to whine and wail we have said, and give us a still bet- 
aboutthe“Bardof01ney,"forhehad ter-opportunity for exposing the seal 
other sacred duties to, perform, which worthlessness of this pretender, who 
he wickedly left unperformed; and, certainly will henceforth rank at the 
there is no want of charityin affirm- very bottom of the scale of English 
ing that mere vanity and egotism drew drivellers. 


LETTERS or TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESO. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

*' // No. IX. ' 

To Thomas Cambell, Esq. Editor • of Colburn’s Conduit'Street Magazine. 

Dear Tom, —It is now about twen- > prising talents, Like St Paul at the 
ty years since you and £ turned into met of Gamaliel, the doctor of laws, 
Johnny Dqwie’s, to wadi tfife dust out yotoliatened to the Voice of my instruc- 
of our throats with a pint of Giles's tjons, while in social conversation we 
ale, if I remember right, though per- sluiced over our ivories theever-to-be- 
haps it might have been with, a crown honoured extract of Sir John Barley- 
bowl of puneh. You were then ayoung corn*- With a mild suavity, I pointed 
man of high reputation—deservedly out a paths of glory to you; and the 
high, for you had published the Plea- beaming elf your intelligent eye, and 
sipres of Hope. Your fancied schemes the heartfelt pressure which you occa- 
of future life were-brilliant; and, np sionafiy gave ray. hand, shewed that 
wonder. Scott bad scarcely appeared you appreciated ray intentions, 
in our literature; Byron was a boy at We have never met since. You went 

Harrow; Wordsworth a butt of deri- to London, and I fixed permanently 
sion to the shallow creatures who oxer- in Southslde. ou dwelt in the throng 
ctsed the art critical in those days; and bustfc pf tnen, amid the inter- 
Coleridge was dreaming as at present; course of wit* and sages, in the noise 
Southey had not published his great and tumult of civilization—I, in the 

E terns, and was under a sort of cloud; silent, hills. In, the heart of the glories 
arwin was gradually getting voted a of nature, in the <x>mpany of the simple 
l>pre of,the first magnitude; this Ala- and unrefined; But think not that I 
gazinc was among the tiiingy^ncrea- was un incurious spectator of your 
ted—riay, I may say, unhoped for or progress. I rejoiced m the estimation 
unconccived; and, positively, you were in which you were held. I dud! never 
alone, the rising star of our poetical lie ashamed of the national feeling 
world. We freely discussed your pros- which makes us Scotchmen proud of 
pects. Though at that date Time had one another's success throughout t$) 
not thinned my flowing hair, aa he has wotld, and ready to promote it. It ia 
do# since, and be hanged to hhp, nor a higher feather in our cap than the 
beat me in hit iron hand, aa he has grand name # « «he nation of gen- 
whly attempted , to do, still I waa*eo tlemen,” or “ the modern Athens," 
much your tordj|as to entitle nnf to or “ the dwellers under the pillars of 
give advice evetfto a man of yowf sur- the Parthenon." You did not, indeed. 
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do as much as I expected; but what 
you did was of the first order. I for¬ 
gave the un-nationality of the spirit 
which directed your choice of such 
subjects fof your elegant muse as 
“ Gertrude of Wyongting,” and the 
“ Exile of Erin,” because I knew you 
were a Whig, and compelled, ex-officio , 
to chauht the praises of rebellion, suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful, “ all over the 
worldparticularly when, as in the 
Irish case, it is marked with unmiti¬ 
gated ferocity ofmurd«tand conflagra¬ 
tion. I forgave it, I say, tor the sake 
of “ the Mariners of England,” 81 the 
Battle of the Baltic," and ‘ <i OttrCoun- 
trymen in Flanders.” It would be ab¬ 
surd were I at this time of day to com- 
plimentyouon “Lochiol/’and “ O’Con¬ 
nor’s Child,’’when everybody has them 
by heart. I own I did not like to see 
you at task-work for the booksellers ; 
but I remembered that those who li¬ 
ved to please, should please to live. 
Above all, I did not approve of your 
new connection with Colburn’s Maga¬ 
zine. There is something nasty and 
plagiary in the very name; and,-little 
as I value Sir Pythagoras, I sympa¬ 
thized with .his indignation against 
this robbery of his title. I was sorry, 
besides, to see you put yourself at the 
head of such capons as cackle for that 
periodical—making yonrself Bashaw 
of a band of Baloamites, Commander- 
in-Chief of a Company of crestless 
Cockatoos. (There, by the by, is a fine 
specimen of apt alliteration's artful 
aid.) But that is your look-out, not 
mine; I hope you flhd yottr account 
ii#it. 

It is concerning a passage in your 
Magazine for September that Z am 
now addressing you. Let me again 
revert to the last evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at Johnny 
bowie's. You may remember we had 
been sitting in one of the tiniest of 
the tiny cribs of that celebrated man, 
who is now gathered to his fathers, 
employed as I have already mentioned. 
Why do I dwell on such trifles ? Sim¬ 
ply because I never have thought of 
that evening without pleasure. On 
Iwiving die house, the tnorning-sun 
wp illuminating the lofty tenements 
of the old town. “ Good night,” said 
I, “ Thomas, or rather^ good morn¬ 
ing. God bless yott through life, and* 
make you an honour to the land of 
your birth. You are, I perceive, Tho¬ 
mas, a Whig—endeavour, notwith¬ 


standing, to be an honest man. Be, if 
possible, a gentleman. I know that it 
is a hard task I am imposing; but do, 
Thomas, Whig as you are, try to be a 
gentleman throughout life.” To do 
you justice, you have kept to my ad¬ 
vice, and are, I am happy to say, a 
gentleman in all members absolute, 

“ in entrails, heart, and head, liver and 
reins." On you Whiggery has not 
wrought all its usual effect. There are 
same constitutions which resist the 
most mortal poisons; and as 1 know 
that there have been bibbers of lau¬ 
danum, and swallowers of corrosive 
sublimate, so I can admit that in some 
rare instances I have heard of Wliigs 
being gentlemen, and am happy to say, 
for old acquaintance’ sake, that you arc 
one of that infinitisimally small body. 
If I did not think you were, I should 
not waste this pretty sheet of foolscap 
upon you. 

Such a tribute, however, I cannot 
pay to your employes. Some of them 
are merely asses; but others have not 
even that excuse. Let me ask you, Mr 
Thomas Campbell, why you permit 
Mr William Hazlitt, the modern Pyg¬ 
malion, to till your pages with gross, 
scurrilous, and low-lived abuse of peo¬ 
ple, whom such a man should not be 
emitted to name. Jeffrey, we all 
now, hiAalled “ the Prince of Critics, 
and the King of Menand Agamem¬ 
non the Second was so tickled by the 
compliment, so bamboozled by the 
blarney, that, without farther inquiry, 
he let him loose in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, in an article which, I flatter my¬ 
self, I utterly demolished in my last 
letter to North. But I do not remem¬ 
ber that you have been daubed over by 
the dirty butter of his applause, so that 
you cannot make even that miserable 
apology. Were I speaking merely as a 
Magaziner, as a friend to my dear 
friend Christopher, I should rejoice in 
your infatuation, in the injury inflict¬ 
ed on a rival establishment; but both 
Kit an*^>are above that feeling. You 
may be sure it would please us more 
to hear of what would redound to your 
honour and advantage, than what could 
lower you, or anything with which 
yott have thought proper to connect 

J -ourself, in the estimation of the pub¬ 
ic. That Hazlitt’s being even suspect¬ 
ed pf writing in your pay must do this, 
is too clear, too axiomatic, for me to 
say \ word on the subject. But that 
you should hire him to vent personal 
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abuse on men of genius, is going too work. I say it is to you be is to look 
far; and, as a friend, I must shortly for redress for thiB brutal attack, which 
expostulate with you on the subject. is about the vilest thing 1 have seen 
You have, no doubt, heard people for a long time, even among the vile- 
sometimes complain of what it pleases nesses of Whiggery. What, sir 1 do 


than to call the scurrilities of Kit’s 
Magazine. You have seen Jeffrey, 
afraid to say it, keep hinting at the ac¬ 
cusation. You have read the lamenta¬ 
tions of this very Hftzlitt about it ; and 
if you take up the Liberal, which of 
course you do professionally, you Will 
hear the vermin yelping to the same* 
tune. Now, all the fraternity know that 
they are lying. We might be sis scur¬ 
rilous aa a Billingsgate basket-women, 
or as “ legal Brougham, the moral 
chimney-sweeper," ■ (as Byron calls 


you think, that because Mr Fuseli is 
a great painter, you are to take inde¬ 
cent liberties with his person ? Do 
you think yourself entitled to abuse the 
Outward configuration given him by 
his Creator, which neither you nor he 
could alter ? Do you thitik it just and 
gentlemanlike|inticisn) on his works 
'Id fling ribald jests on his features, his 
gffli'f, his gestures, his person, his eye- 
mlfo, and his muscles ? If you do, Mr 
Campbell, you are sadly altered for 
the worse. Misery, they say, brings 
him,) bad we been Whigs, without ex- a man in contact with strange bed¬ 
citing reprehension, at, had we been fellows; so, it would appear, does edit- 
stupid Tories, without being clamour- imp. Had any man, three years ago, 
ed against. But Tories we are, and, told me, that Thomas Campbell, the 
still worse, clever Tories; and, worst author of the “ Pleasures of Hope," of 
of all, Tories employed in demolishing “ Gertrude," of “ O’Connor’s Child, 



crouching under us. Any lie that could 
tend to annoy us, was a fair weapon ; 
and the best they could think of; Was 
this charge of personal scurrility. We 
beg leave tofleny it; but suppose it for 
a moment true, will you, Mr Thomas, 
have the goodness to find anything in 
cur pages which can, in pestonauty, 
compare with this character of Mr Fu¬ 
seli, which yw have printed, Mr Tho¬ 
mas, and which yon have paid for. 
The vermin who wrote it, has, it ap¬ 
pears, suffered some slight from that 


pul 

by the nesC. What the motive of the 
fellow, whose pen traced the words, 
was, I, of course, cannot tell—perhaps 
Fuseli discharged him fVotn the situa¬ 
tion of colour-grinder, a post to which 
he might aspir| through vanity; hut, 
that you, Mr Campbell, should, in cold 
blood; have sent such a piece of offhl 
to the press, does both astonish and 
grieve me. I hope We shall have an 
ample apology to Fuseli in your next 
Number; If we have not, I shall only 


great man, and accordingly we arc told> conclude, that he despises the quarter 
that from which the attack has come—afltl 


“ His (Fuseli’s) ideas are gnarled, hard, 
and distorted like— his features ; his 
theories, stalking and straddle-legged like 
—His gait ; his projects, aspiring and 
gigantic like — his gestures; his per¬ 
formance, uncouth and dwarfish like— his 
person. His pictures are also lilec him - 

Klf, WITH EYEBALLS OF STONE STUCK 
IN RIMS OF TIN, AND MUSCLES TWIST¬ 
ED TOGETHER LIKE ROPES omaHRES." 
—New Monthly Magazine, No. XXXIII. 
p. 214. 

\f», Mr Campbell, that is the lan¬ 
guage ^ou have used towards Mr Fuse¬ 
li. I say you have used, for the felhfw 


just think of that! Fuseli the painter, 
despising Campbell the poet! 

You may; perhaps, remember what 
an outcry was raised here, in Edin¬ 
burgh, I mean, against Hogg's incom¬ 
parable the Chaldee MS. 

Even yet the things about the Scots¬ 
man keep carping at it. There was 
some cant mixed Up with the cry, such 
as “insult offered to scriptural lan¬ 
guage," “parody on Ezekiel,” &c.; 
but that, you know, was not the real 
ground of offence. It was complained 
that it was personal, and reflected oi; 
bodily defect or misfortune. A long 


who wrote it is below even contempt time after it was published, this com- 
Fuaeli would be degraded if he horse- plaint was renewed with all the bit- 
whipped him ; be might order his foqt- terness oi’ env$>us hbte, by an infatua- 
tnan to kickliim, perhaps, but he would ted editor of a Magazine, m that bru¬ 
in that oise owe an apology to the tal series of attacks on us which pro- 
fluuky for employing him in such dirty duced such lamentable results. 
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Now, if a verse or two of this Ma¬ 
nuscript did transgress in this sort, 
much may be said in its excuse, for 
the people who gathered about Con¬ 
stable’s periodical, were so utterly ob¬ 
scure, poor gazetteers, andgpther such 
third-rate Grub-Street folk, that there 
was no way of describing them with¬ 
out alluding to theirappearapee. They 
had done'nothing by which they could 
be known—they were merely good-for- 
nothing hacks, who had banded them¬ 
selves together to pud|^own, ip obedi¬ 
ence to their employers’ tradeBmen- 
like views, a rival magazine; .How 
then could Hogg avoid describing their 
persons, if he thought; fit to mention 
them at all p The Chaldee was, more¬ 
over, meant for anything rather than 
for malignity, and, as the Shepherd 
says in his Life, all that was looked fear 
was a retort courteous or uncourteous, 
of the same kind. It was, in fact, a 
mere local joke ; and if it be read or 
relished beyond Newington or Stock- 
bridge, it is only on account of its in¬ 
ternal humour and merit, just a*, me 
now read, withall the freshness of the 
original fun—Dean Swift's papers on 
l > artridge,Curl,Norris,andfitty others, 
of whom we know little, and care less. 
But take the very worst verses of it, 
and compare them with this attack on 
the person of a man of fervid and ori¬ 
ginal genius, a foreigner too, who has 
domiciled among us, and you will be 
ashamed of yourself if von ever con¬ 
descended to join in the clamour of 
your Whig associates against the scur~ 
rilitm of this Magazine. 

We were also most roundly rated 
because Z> or Ochlenschlaeger, or some 
other of our frienda, cracked a joke on 
this scribe of yours, Hazlitt, for being 
“ pimpled.” None of us knows any¬ 
thing of his personal appearance-hour 
could we P—But what designation 
could be more apt to mark the scurvy. 


verrucosa, uneven, foully-heated, dis¬ 
ordered, and repulsive style of the 
man ? He interpreted us au pied du 
leltre, and took much pains to convict 
us of slander. For anything I know 
to the contrary, he got a horse-collar, 
and took his stand at Smithfield, to 
grin through it, and exclaim to the 
drovers," O ye judges of sound flesh J 
bear witness that I am unpimplcd, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine is a scurrilous 
publication.” He certainly did things 
almost as absurd. But,, suppose it was 
meant in its most offensive significa¬ 
tion, will you accuse us of personality, 
and then permit your own pages to be 
the vehicles of abuse against a man so 
infinitely the superior of the vermin 
we worried—to call him distorted in 
feature, straddle-legged in gait, gi¬ 
gantic in gesture, dwarfish in person, 
hideous in eyeballs, and furnished 
withrope-twistedmusclesp For shame, 
Thomas, for shame! If you do, whe¬ 
ther you have won gold by your con¬ 
nection with Henry Colburn or not, it 
will be evident you have improved in 
brass, 

I am. Dear Tom, 

Tours, however, for auld langsyne, 
Timothy Tickler. 

Souikside , Sept. 9, 1833. 

P. Sum-Y ou let the Cockneys invade 
Conduit-Street by for too much. Why 
the donee, Tom, did you tolerate the 
fellow who wrote, 

“Oh ! there are moments dear and bright, 

When love’s delirious spring is dawning, 
Soft as foe ray at quivering light. 

That wakes the early spring of morn¬ 
ing !'’ 

# 

Doming, forsooth ! Hip! Cockney! 
Hip! He did well to sign his name 
M. A .; for the letters are most conve¬ 
niently interpreted. Marvellous Ass. 


Postscript bp ODoherty. 

Dear Tom, I have just stepped across the^flills into Tickler's cabin, and 
take the liberty of thrusting this dip into my friend Tim's epistle, merely to 
say that you ought to send Dominie Small-text back again to Coventry. It would 
he a {food ridding of him. He has no mor^ head than Cyrus the Elder. Talk¬ 
ing of the miraehy of my wise father-land, he takes occasion to blame both 
parties there for superstition. The Catholics, he says, are believing in Hum- 
bugger Hohenlohfs letting a young wench’s clapjflfr loose, while the Orange¬ 
men arc equally asinine in crediting the faqf, that an orange lily suddenly bud¬ 
ded forth while fjic Glorious, Pious, and Immortal Memory was giving. Now, 
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in the first place, no Catholic of common sense refuses to laugh at the priestly 
manoeuvre, which is only believed in by people whose cast of intellect is the 
same as that of the votaries of Joanna Southcote—and the Orangeman mira¬ 
cle i$ nothing more or less than a bam devised by myself as a set-off against 
High and Low. I put it in the Evening Mail, to t^fkle the fancy of the July- 
the-firsters, and if it was Swallowed as a miracle by anybody with less briek- 
dast in his head than this Persian Magus of yours, may I be hacked qp into 
minced meat for a luncheon for Barry, Cornwall. 1 am, , 

P^ahTom, '!• 

■■ Yours ever, h • 

Southsidc, Tuesday. s Mo^an ODohekty. * 


I.ETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICXEEB, ESQ. TO EMINENT T.H*ERARY CHARACTERS, 

No. X. • 

To Christopher North, Esq. 

ON CAMPBELL, CQBBETT, &C. &C, &C. 


I>EAB NORTW,' 

I am exceedingly obliged by you* 
attention in sending me so many new 
books to look at. At this tithe of the 
year, anything new is precious, and 5 
my only difficulty is, trow I am to 
make any fitting return tor the plea¬ 
sure your kindness lias afforded roe. 
During the winter months I dofft 
care if I never see a single Periodical 
but your own and the Quarterly? 
which I certainly can at no time do 
without—but now the case is altered, 
quoth Plowden. I come in quite fag¬ 
ged from the fields; for, like my Wor T 
thy coeval the Chancellor,* I take my 
gun regularly as the clock strikes nine 
every morning, and seldom come home 
again until it is just timeYor dressing. 
On go the long white lamb's-wool 
Blockings and the nankeen breeches— 
the buff waistcoat, and uniform coat 
of the Ambrosian-rfor even here I 
disdain to dine without sporting your 
claret-colour and the George Buchan¬ 
an button. On go, I say, these ele¬ 
gant paraphernalia; and d«jpu cfecs 
the hotch-potch. The hotch-potch is 


followed by a single bumper of that old 
sherry you remember; admiring so 
ffifheh last time you did me the ho¬ 
nour of passing a week here—but I 
shan't describe the dinner, though, as 
youonce remarked, even if I were 
Writing; a Tragedy, I could scarcely 
avoid something of the sort. Suppose 
it finished—-suppose my old man to 
have bhcorked the long necker, and 
said, like our* fait friend, " There !" 
“ with an air !"' The log is poked— 
your parcel is produced—and I am 
nappy for the evening. * 

Your last Number Was a super-ex¬ 
cellent onc^—by far the best yo it have 
had* for some months. It must have 
cut out its rivals of “ the first of the 
new mop»” without difficulty—and 
yet, since I 'have seen them, my good 
fellow, t must say, they almost all of 
them contained some extremely good 
articles. : The London was, 1 think, 
better, oh thfe whole, than the .New 
Monthl y—although that last may well 
be proud of SCamhlieH’s fine verses. 
" The last man"-^by tar the best spe¬ 
cimen of his muse since -rite Farewell 


* “ The Lord Chancellor possesses strength and activity equal to any man of hid 
age. His Lordship is iri his seventy-fourth year. During his residence at £»- 
combe, bis seat in Dorsetshire* his lordship breakfasts regularly at eight, and goes 
shooing (as soon as the season commences) at nine—a sport to which his Lonl- 
shjfais much attached, and i|telSawed,to be as good a sbof as aify nobleman or gen¬ 
tleman - in the country. His Lordship walks over so much ground in the course of 
the day, that his gamekeeper is frequently knocked up. ’ '—Morning , Paper. 

" , 6 * 
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to Kemble—but inferior certainly to both him and Coleridge in the good 
that* Horace Smith is a very plea- , old time. I was sorry to see my friend 
■ant contributor to the New Monthly, Lamb defending Sir Philip Sydney 
and his brother James too, albeit a fat, against Southampton Row ; Lamb is 
man, is a witty. They both shinein' a fine creature, but he should look to 
a certain light and airy, though far himself. By the way, Mullion says 
from unaffected or natural vein of the Cockneys have lately been abusing 
song-writing. Campbell cliOuld get you for your treatment of Lamb, 
shot of Pygmalion. His Table-talk Good Heavens! what does this fhtui- 
about “ the old artiste" 1 b excessively ty mean ? Ton never said one syllable 
worthy-of him; and unworthy ofTom. against him since he was horn ; on 
What business has he to make Col- the contrary, it was you, yon only, 
bourn or Campbell, on matter which, who first tendered his existence known 
pay him over again* r whole pages beyond the limits of .Cockaigne. Pour 
clipped out of hit own formcrpuaUeU" treatment .of, him, forsooth * If they 
lions ? The whole ©f the aCeOqntof had talked of the Edinburgh Review's 
the late Mr Casway was printed by, treatment of him, there had been 
Hazlitt in the very same words, long soma meaning in it. Jeffrey quizzed 
ago—whether in a voktme or a periodW his w John Woodville,” and said it 
cal, I cannot exactly charge my memo- was the f* washiest of all the washi- 
ry. And what business has a man like nesses of the Lake School." Jeffrey 
Campbell to allow paragraphs about said Lamb was a mere Heater, and I 
Mrs Coawsy, to appear- in bis book—* know not how many contumelies be- 
even if they bad not appeared before? sides. You, in your inimitable “ Hpur’s 
The whole aflair is most grossly hade- Tete-a-tete,"shewed and proved “John 
licate—The feverish dread of person- Woodville" to be a noble, though an 
alities, which had hitherto graced, <$ imperfect work of genius; and now 
disgraced, Tom’s Magazine bas in- mark the changes of the world: we 
deed deserted him this Number with have Jeffrey suffering Hazlitt to puff 
a vengeance. His description of that jElwr—an excellent thing assuredly, but 
charlatan Irvings is as bad as John no more equal to the John Woodville, 
Bull’s; and then to see how 1 ,Fuseli is than that is equal to tbe “ Tete-a- 
shewn up It I detest these “ flickering fete”—as something quite divine— 
jests on personal defects.” A friend merely because it appeared partly in 
, of mine wrote me t’other day, that he a Magazine for which H. himself 
had seen “ Billy Hazlitt and Count writes, and the mention of it gave 
Tims at Fonthili, busy writing puffs the, ex-dauber an opportunity of in- 
for Harry Phillips of Bond Street.” T' troducing some balaam about his own 
take it for granted t^o most asinine doxies—no, not his doxies, but bis 
account of Winchester is another* re- “ paradoxes.” Lamb, in fact, owes 
suit of this not bp^ir exewrsus of the bis respectable existence entirely to 
most noble “ Vic ;4re Vicomte de So- yon—But wliitlier am I wandering? 
lignv.” , * The Edinburgh Review, as we all 

The London is, as I said, better, know, praises neither a Lamb nor a 
The Sea Roomer, is very well in its Hog, nor any other musical animal, 
way; the Essay on Walking Stewart until it has got an answer to the great 
by De Quincey still more to my taste question, 

—but what pleasedme best of all, was ** Cujum pecus ?” 

to see De Q. writing himself ** a late The Annals of Sporting turn out, as 
opium-rater." He. ought to take to usual, an amusing Number. I am on- 
his pipe, as indeed I have often told ly sor^.^o see the amiable Editor left 


* Yes. We should like to see any poet produce many things equal to 

** Pair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly graced, 

Your Kemble’s bosom, was the home 
' Of Genius and of Taste— 

Taste, like die silent dial’s power, 

* , r £hat, when supernal light is given, 

€tn ; measure Inspiration’s hour. 

And tell its height in Heaven.” (C. N.| 

f I have such a regard for ray old friend Tam. that^ I have addressed a letter to 
him on this subject, and I send you a copy of it.— 1 T. T. 

V or., XIV. ‘ 2R 
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to himself so far as to introduce songs kin of wasps in a bottlOfnll sticking 
now arwl then. His songs are really to each other—heads and tails—rumps 
miserable—I am sure the best of them glued with treacle and vinegar, wax 
would have no chance to be heard to and pus—helpless, hopeless, stingless, 
an end, even at the Castle-tavern, wingless, springless—utterly abandon- 
“ amang the wee sms’ hours ayont ed of air—choked and choking—mu- 
the twall." A man of so much gump- tually entangling and entangled—and 
tion as this Editor, should know and mutually disgusting and disgusted— 
feel where he is strong. Tip him a the last blistering ferment of intarnate 
hint that you have given up leaping- filth working itself into one mass of 
matches since the rmeumatiz. Send oblivion in one bruised and battered 
him a copy of Hunt's Choice-—By the sprawl of swipes and venoim 
way, you forgot, surely, when inditing , Hah 3 am I come to thee at last ? 
your very tragical lecture on that pro- Well, and, ooule to thee when I will, 
duct of Cockney dom, that Leigh Hunt, the sight of thy fist does me good! 
in one of his Literary Pocket Books, thba twenty times turn-coat—thou 
mentions fox-hunting among the “di- mostwavering of weathercocks—thou 
versions for JUNE 3!!" This is the boldest of bullies—thou rudest of raga- 
chap that is now for “ hunting the fosc, muffins—thou mgst downright of dou - 
but not xnncli, lest he shoukkMl !”— ble-dealera—thou hero of humbug— 
“ Good, very good.” thou- prince of libellers, and King of 

So the Liberal, No. IV., is the LU Kensington—I love thee still—thou 
beral, No. Last! No doubt your dear diabolical deceiver—lalingtothee 
London correspondents will give you still—thou art still Coobjett ! Sem- 
the lights and shadows of the trams- par idem t et Cobbett , et Diabolus! 
action from which tins great event To speak rationally—I am one of 
proceeds. I foresaw-from the beginning the few, the very few people, who nc- 
that the alliance, could not hold long ver put the least'faith in Cobbett, and 
—and as for the Morning Chronicles never ceased to be a reader of bis wri- 
story about Lord Byron’s having tings. Of late he has been, comparative- 
“ used his coadjutors in," &c. &c. ly speaking, a forgotten man, ami it is 
I believe in that as much as I always not difficult to account for tins. Ha- 
did in the liberality and decorum of ving utterly ruined himself by his 
Pirie’s progeny. Lord Byron is well behaviour at the time when he left, 
known to have his faults, out I never this country for America—he has in 
heard it hinted until now, that stin- vain striven, to recover, himself ever 
giness was among their number; No siucc by aseries I fear not to 
doubt, he was soon disgusted with say, the must masterly exertions 
such a pack—of course he was, and through which his great talents have 
he sent them to the right-about when «t tmy period sustained him. He 
it so pleased him.. Why not? wrote a letter taifiir Francis Bur- 

The fact is, that “ the liberal’' did deti, telling ^ir F., to whom he owed 
not sell at all—the Hunts went, on al- a considerable sum of money, that he 
ways hoping thatLord B.’sname might would not pay that money on settiug 
get np again, and things mend—but it off for America—not because he could 
went down—down—down; and the not pay it, no—but Because he could 
moment the blow-up with him took not pay it Without some , inconveni- 
place, they saw there was no hope, ence to himself, and because, if I re- 
All is np new; all the fine dreams of member the thing correctly, lie did not 
floating are over. They ave gone, clean conceive himself o^fed to,pay any 
gone; I could joke, but the situ ati on of debt toa8uBJSCTOrEN»LANt>,ui cou¬ 
th esc fellows is really almost, wo sore sequence of the way in whicbhe had 
to be a fit subject of jocular reflection, been.treated by the EuutxsH oov skn- 
Theit hum, to he sure, is awfully sub- ment.* Sir Francis’* answer did Mm 
dued. They remind me of a mutch- great honour. It was* just what a. 

* We give the^e edifying from the Anayal Register. They ought not to be 

forgotten —whatever else may-bo. , 

* " To Si* Fkakcis Bukdstt, Bart. • • - * 

‘ fforth Hempstead, Long Island, Jane 50, tSl 7. 

• * Sir,—1 inclose you the vetpy of a letter to MV Tipper, which i tag you to have the goodness to read, 
ami to consider the contents of it (h« far as the! relate to the liquidation of my debt* generally) as ad- 
dreiiwd to yourself; in addition you will ta pteoMd to understand, that, as to the debt due to you. 
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gentleman'll? his rank ought to have the effect. The Radical Baronet ex- 
answered to such a person, in such a tinguislied for ever his Plebeian bro- 
situation—nothing could be more cool thcr luminary—since that unfortunate 
thanthescorn—Inore annihilating than day, William Cobbett has never held 


no pains shall bo spared by me to obtain the means of paying It as soon as possibles and I beg that 
you will furnish Mr White, my attorney. With your charge against me, including interest, that he may 
transnut it to me. 

" I now transmit to Mr White, Wtighfs noteqf hand. It roust be indorsed by you before I can pro¬ 
ceed against Wright This rascal atwkys eonUtwfcd that he borrowed the money on lus atm account . 

\ our word was quite sufficient to prove the contrary; and though, no part of it was ever made use of 
fa*-me, and though the arbitrator determined against my being at all responsible. I thought myself, and 
‘ a 1 ' 11 think myself, bound to pay you, you putting me In a condition to recover the money from him, 
winch you can at ouoe do by indorsing the:note of hand. 1 at» well aware the grounds of complaint 
and reproach to which debtors always expose themselves, and I am not vain enough to expect to es¬ 
cape consequences to which all others are liable; but if [ finally pay. to the last farthing, those grou uds 
will he all swept away;, and a* I am in nodoubt of being able, in a short space of time, to pay every 
out* fully, I anticipate With great satisfaction the day of my deliverance from this sort of thraldom.—1 
•tw, Sir, your most Obedient and most humble servant, 

.•»’..** “W«.Cobjbbtt. 

n TltPESi 

“ North Hampstead, Long Island, Nov. 20.1817. 

1 ‘ Mr Dour Sir,—First let me acknowledge my deep sense of the kind manner i n which you have uni - 
formly spoken to MnuCobmtt with regard to roe i and then, without further waste of that time of 
which I have so UttlO'to spare, let roe come to business, and let me lay down, before I proceed to our 
own particular affair, some principles which I hold to be just to my conduct towards my creditors in 
general. , 

“ If there be any man Who can pretend, tor one moment, that mine is an ordinary case, and that, not 
having enough to pay everybody, I ought to be regarded, as an insolvent, debtor, in the usual accepta¬ 
tion of the words i and if he does this after being apprised that the whole force of an infamous tyian- 
ny was embodied into the shape of despotic ordinances, intended for the sole purpose of taking from 
me the real, and certain; and increasing means of paying off every debt and mortgage in two years;— 
if there be any man whose prosperity aud whose means of profitably employing lus own industry have 
remained wholly untouched and w&ifected by these despotic Mid sudden acts of the Government, and 
who is yet so insensible to all feelings of humanity, as well as so willingly blind to every principle of ei¬ 
ther mural or political justice;—if, thumbs any man who, wholly absorbed in his attachment to his 
own immediate interest, hi ready to oast blame on a debtor, who has had his means of pay ing cut off 
by an operation as decisive as that Of at) earthquake, which should sink.into eternal nothing lus lands, 
his houses, and his goodsif there be auy man, who, if lie had been a creditor of Job, would have 
insisted that that celebrated object ofrmallgnant devils* wrath, which had swept away his flocks, his 
herds, his sous.and his daughters, was an insolvent debtor and a bankrupt, and ought to have been 
considered as such, spoken of as such, and as such proceeded against -, if there be any such man as 
this, to whom I owe anything, to such man I first say, that 1 despise him from the bottom of my soul; 
and then I say, that if he dare meet me before the world in open and written charge, 1 pledge myself 
to cover bun with m much shame and infamy its that world can be brought to deign to bestow upon 
so contemptible a being. For such occasions a$ the one here supposed, if such occasion should ever 
occur, i reserve the arguments and' conclusion which the subject would naturally suggest. To you, I 
trust, no such arguments are necessary, and therefore 1 will now proceed to state explicitly my inten¬ 
tions with regard to what I shall endeavour to do in the way of paying off debts. I liold it to bo per¬ 
fectly just that I should never, in any way whatever, give up one single farthing of my future earnings 
to the payment of any debt in England. 

“ when die society la too weak or unwilling to defend the property, whether mental or of a more 
oidinary and vulgar species, and where there is not the will or the power in the society to yield him 
protection, he becomes clearly absolved of all his engagements of every sort, to that society; because 
in every bargain of every kind it is understood that both the parties are to continue to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the iaws of property. ( 

** But from the great.desire whiSt l have, not only to return to my native country, but also to pre¬ 
vent the infamous nets levelled against me from Injuring those persons with whom l have pecuniary 
engagements, and some of whom nave become my creditors from feelings of friendship and a desire to 
serve me, 1 eagerly waive all claim to this .principle, and I shall neglect wo means within my power 
to pay and satisfy every demand, as fa t as that can be done consistently with that duty which calls 
on me to take care that njy family havethe means of fturiy exerting their industry, and of leading that 
sort of life to which they have a just claim. 

** It is dear, however, that to do anythin# in rite way of paying off, must be a work of some little 
rime. I place great dependaoce on the produce of some literary labours ot great and general utility; 
and it is of these that l am now about more particularly to speak, and to make you, sir, a distinct 

** •* First, i must beg you to read in a Register, which T now send homo, a letter to a French scoun¬ 
drel, .whomthe boroughmongers of England, by a robbery of us for the restmation of the JJOuroona, 
have replaced in his title of Count. t . 

" When you have read that latter, you will see a part of my designs, as to my present endeavours to 
pay my debts. * The Maitre Angtois' has tong been the solrvtb rk of this kind in cogue on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, In England, and in America. It was the only book of the sort admitted into the Pry- 
tanean Schools of Buonaparte, where it was adopted by a direct ordinance. 

'• You wifi see that it Is sent from France to England, and in this country it is imported from France. 
Both editions (separate and coeval) arc Bold at New York, and in ali the towns here. I have always 
.been afraid to look into this book, from a consciousness of its imperfections, owing to the circumstance 
of haste under which it was originally written. .... 

. “ You know as wellaa any man what the probable extent of sale anddurable profit of the exclusive 
right to print such a book are. I am now engaged in making this book ouVe complete, under the title 
of ‘ The English Master, by William Cobbett, corrected, improved, and greatly enlarged, by the au¬ 
thor himself? If you understand French enough to read ii with a perfect understanding of its mean¬ 
ing, you-will, if you read this‘hook, easily see the causes of its great celebrity. 

" Its clearness, its simplicity; its wonderful aptitude to its purposes, its engaging and convincing pro¬ 
perties, make it so unlike ail tne-ipring of pedantry, that it is no wonder that it Should have made 
its way manner al esteem. I will make the new edltioii supplant all llut eW ones immediately; and to 
you I propose to confide the care of'securing the copyright both pi England and France. A second 
work, ana one of still more importAQOe aa a source of profit, is also now under hand, namely, The 

■ iH; i-i 
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Up his head as he had been used to fie quitted it He wmained for 
do. He had undeceived every one many months absent. He returned, 
that was capable of being undeceived and he has now for several years been 
at all—nnd it was high time he should a resident at Kensington. Both while 
• quit England. ' ■ * in America and since his return, he 


Ufh Persons, by WSUam Cdbhett.’ You win 
no* in tbeFrench language to French person,, 
to teach French, indeed, my knowledge 
ited and abstract aa It is in it* nature, is at 
pittite mv existence, 1 will sweep away very 
now learning French by the principles and 


WWfWMMna. «» **•«« *>• 

I have Over known, or at least that 4 h*ve«vsff»een write) and wth John and he apeak now French 
as wall as the greater part«« Frenchmen. 

" I shall publif teth these works, and accuse the copyright of iMdWta America, where there la a 
great sale for hooks of this description tbut from thegtogtlntereoatsenow existing between England 
and Fiance, the sale will be ranch ar m oc^iiimdMeln !»{•#,Chuntriafc ! . •, 

“ In about taro months, or less, I , hall send to Mr Whi«£jftho delivered to you (If you will under¬ 
take the thing.) the matter for these twoiwpriab Yolr daksefeUbe'the coByrights t« Kniiand, and also 
in France, ft Is impossible jot me tosay what will be their produce] and' f know w«St mat Immediate 
produce is not to be expected; yet It wouVf beirtMlonal not to believe, that these works must in a short 
time begin to be a source of refl and «ib.--«jtl41 profit, the proceeds of wMch i^AouM devote to the 
liquidation of the debts due to you? wad, iff they msm&Ul that, towthm puipite*. In the meanwhile, 
there would be the foundation afmmki msa toe same source, laid in tins country, from which, how. 
ever, I should for some time not ejcnect anytulttg beyond’Whatl should heed here. 1 an not know that 
them would be any objection to tM%mfcqrw for* conyrightwi France / >b«t I should hot approve of 
Oils being done in Knjrtand, becttusefone may make them a mnes of great pioflt, and further, because 
1 should not like for tne or my sons tofaemFecsaiMfromlOtdMinitnr<nrements of tiMteorka themselves. 
As to the particular eppllestion of the money feat may «rteAmtth» fitir sad honourable source, after 
an equitable discharge of your demands ansae t and** to theprchlse mode of ptooeedliig in the husl* 
ness, these must be foe subject off a letter to acMttpmy the manuscripts, wMcn youwla understand 
are now in a state of great forwardness t to fost,** forte is valuable, 4 hone that jw, who understand 
such matters so wclU.aod who have so muchAetivUy f-virit tame* will, upon the receipt of this 

letter, and upon tiro strene a <ff whet you will lee addrealM to thebcMrarty tool of aFlench black, 
guard rascally Nobieini»,/adhw, make sotnc Inquiry knidttgstUie tecewnotiade hi the fruit of men’s 
minds. You know them pretty well, and I have perfect reliance on your prudence, integrity, and in- 
dUstry* * > « '* '’v, - , 

•' t am, you will pererive, getting road? n ffcwwratezqf the Bhgthk teng^uei This, which IS a 
work which,I have always desired to perform, 1 havepotjato the shape of a series aflBtters, addressed 
to my beloved son James, as a mark of my approbation of ids affectionate andfittltful conduct towards 
his mothesr during her absence from Mai X".'- . i- : ' 

** .in this work, which 1 haw all m life, iijice 1 tim tefolfoin years riM, had.lu (afy «> vjwnplation, 
I have assembled together the fruits of allmy obs^attonstfofoe rtesfokfotod.w the English language ) 
andl have given them the form of abodk, uotitteeriy tnmiaVkir tdlutifllVbut wltka vtewao laic 
feme, and with the still more agreeable view of iosteucting,lb tbb foundation of all litortury knowledge, 
*e great body of my ill-treated, and ttiriustto^rimamn^ oefoafrmfotb » . 

■ “ I believe it to be quite impomtble that this Work should dot »aw a Very extensive circulation In 
England and America, and that it shouid not be of many years’duBdlsw in wMt of profit, Whatever 
port of this profit can, without endangering foe well-being of my feleVed nod pauj&ty, affectionate 
and virtuous family, be allotted to foe discharge of mV deists or dneumbtanees, shall, with Scrupulous 
fidelity, Iw so allotted < but as to this particular object, and a* to ofoto eotmies offpdu, 4 will first take 
care that foe acts of tyranp&aJ confiscation, which have been put in 4;wagainat me, shall not deprive 
this family of the means, not Only Of comfortable existence, hut that it shall not deprive this family of 
the means of seeking fair aha hooOtorablf.fostiuction in the world. <M 1* impossible for me to say or to 
gties* at wfcet I may, with nqjr fionsfoal b«wlylwaiii,;«iiut trite fog Altitude and Wdustry wWrih are now 
become a part Of me, be able to do to foe way off lltefoiy worln pMnnbtive of gain f but 4 can with cer¬ 
tainty 4mm, that, beyond foe punms*,> •a ;afctyto i family, iWin iWtMnz < expend nothing, until 
no man shall s»y of me fosk I owe huh a forthing, iVlfo wtottd to any profits font»» «r|tw from tho 
Register in-England, 1 at present kndw ackrcriiy anything t and t hfow hm any time to digest any re¬ 
gular plan relative to that maitejtjtl shall do this in the- ch»iM Of a short time. - 
" As I have fully apprised Mr white of foe,contents of fids letter, 4 fog you to Communicate with 
Witt oh fop subject, ana to taO him very freely ydgr opinion reSawto the’whofodf fe'emltonts. I have, 
an circumstances considered, every strong detire to retMiuny tot) property MfoafeM’r.:» which 1 so 
ardfotly love, wad to whkh 1 have preserved, fotmk all *}idwu*riimfc fo invariSMe a fidelity s and 
tltoughl would abandon foat object rather than doAny setvWu injustice, t will'never, while foe 
presfot infamous abrogation of foe laws of my forefathers exMte* set my bind to any deed, or give, 
eJfocT Cxprcssly or twitiy, my sanction to so infamous a vtolatiott df my rights, 4s well saof foe rights 

' :’f* Wc shall hardly be able to get th&manuscript off before the monfo eff January nexts K hut, In the 
foto n wto ^ I shall be glad to hear fflSiff you, and to reofoye front you any roggestioiu that, you may 

“ I bave thc pfouure to toll yon that we all enjoy excellent health; arid 1 assuhs you, that it wiB 
give as all greet pleasure to have foe same sort of account from yourself, Mrs T.j snd amuy. 

1 am, my deer Sir, your most obedient, and most humtaeKryttu, ’ 

: ** Wru,iAMt'otoamr. 1 * • 


fectteuaiMe on your prudence, integrity, and in. 


This, which IS n 
letters, addressed 
l conduct towards 


Register in England, 1 at present kndw ackrcMy anyti 
gular plan relative to that mattest I shall do this in < 


him oh fop subject, ana to taO him very freely wdigr opinion rriativi 
all circumstances considered, a very strong desire, to mafh ,my ri|el 
aiddhtiy love, and to which 1 have preserved, through *K riidunu 
though x would abandon foat object rather than do any actor* 


Tlic reply of fUr Frarida Burdett t- 

■ "T« Ma WrnuAK Coxnsrr. - 

, - • ,r Si Jamet’t 

ad yours of the SOfo Novembcv, and carel 


4act,J«m. 34 .* 818 . > . 

lly, and according to your de- 


“ it la not my inientiou to enter info any controversy respecting foe ho 
or not paying debts according to foe con vcnie|tce off the parly owing, u 


r dishonesty of paying 
bat, iff it should ever 


suit yourcouvetnenoe. and take nothing from the comfort* andetyoymentsMyounwlf and firmly, such 
comforts and'enjoyments, and means too of distinguishing themvclves, as you think they are entitled 
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has been u&efatlgable in writings which their general treatment of the 
Both from Long-Island and from Ken- press is characterized. They know 
sington, his Registers, and other works that they have the stronger part of 
innumerable, have issued in regular the press on their side, not because' 
succession. And what the result ? they, like the Whig Walpole, make 
Total apathy! complete neglect! not bribery of pamphleteers a regular sine- 
a soul to listen to him—nobody to buy qm-non in all their operations, but 
his, paper!—I speak, of course, com- bemuse they know and feel that they 
paratively. A considerable circulation,. owe their pwn existence as Ministers 
as compared with other weekly wri* *o the universal predominance (in li¬ 
ters, he has all along mainttdncu**-hut terature as in all other departments) 
compared with what he himself jwas, of those very principles on which their 
or with whatJohn Btdlis«--ho i8>’ ahd policy has been built and established, 
has long been, nothing, absolutely bo- Having this knowledge, it follows 
tiling. He has sunk, as to these ihat- . that they take no pains cither about 
tors, into the second, ifnot|heijhird rewarding die Tory writers of this 
class—which,remembering WhatCrf^ age, or punishing or repressing the 
bettusedto be,—the high, haughty, press-gang of Whiggery. Why should 
and undisputed pre-eminence Of feis they do either the one or the other? 
popularity, is certainly worse thah cea- They know that literature is not now 
sing to he altogether—at least I tliiljk atlurif to be managed, or even to be 
so—and X suspect Cobbett in bis own, meddled with, in the old .style. The 
sulky inner soul agrees with me. ,, days are gone by when L.30,000 was 
The pot-hduses say he is bribed by considered a sufficient sura to bribe 
the Ministry.; of course; this is no all Scotland—and the days are equally 
more true of Cobbetfc ihan it is of gone when British Ministers of State 
John Bull. The present Ministry used to consider the bribes of the 
bribe no literary rides de-camp—4east gemmen of the press as necessary a 
of all such ones as Cobbett;—they part of the expenses of the year, as the 
well know, that whatever, is the feel- pay of tbe army and navy. The truth 
ing of any considerable pftttibp of tlie is, that the press has become such a 
English population, Will andrilust find thing, that the Ministry, if they bri- 
a fitting organ of expression; and well bed at all, must bribe more than even 
knowing, asthey wouldbcfoOlsifthey . England could afford. Only think for 
did not know, that their cause is that a moment— 'What sort of bribes could 
of by*f«r the greriet jmiipordmi df they oflfcr m such literary men as they 
wealth, of the virtuCj ;<n'?|'pfyth« : "tav have the pride and glory of being sup- 
lent of the empim}thoy,ofcour8e, ported by? 

can have no reason tq ooubt at any . Mr Thomas Campbell is a person I 
time, that their i«ms^ S%st; be that hav^ a most particular affection, as 
also of the more/respeotable and In- well as respect, for; but what does he 
fluential portion o|,,Hm?)S$e$S. It is mean by taunting Mr Wordsworth, in 
their thorough reliance on^this that his last Magazine, with the possession 
accounts for theappafent apathy by «f a little office in the Stamp-dcpart- 

to, all thisbeing previously secured, then youtMnk yourself bound to pay your debts; if, on the can. 
Uttry, that cannot be ttriU without sacrifices on your and their part, in that case your creditors have 
no claim to prefer, and youhe duty to perform. You then stand absolved, reehu infuro ennscieniiw, 
and. for this singular reason, because those who lent you their money when you were in difficulty and 
distress, in order to ssjve you and your fOpuly from ruin, were and are unable to protect you either 
amunst vour own fean, of an arbitrary government, under which they have the misfor¬ 

tune to live, and to Which they it* equally exposed. These principles, which are laughable ih theory, 
are detestable in practice. That you should not only entertain ami act upou, but openly avow them, 
and blind yotir own understanding, or think to blind that oi^ihers, by such flimsy pretences, is one 
thorn iitelimeholy fcrOM of the facility with which self-interest can assume the mask of hypocrisy, and, 
by means of,the weakest sophistry, overpower the strongest understanding. 1 low true is our common 
law lotxim, that nb man l» 4i upright judge in his own cause! how truly and prettily said by the 
French, ‘La Future tepfpef jttnlesa truly, though more crossly, in EngliBb, 'Natures her own bawd.* 

. «• In expressing my abhorrence of the principles you lay down for your conduct, and concerning 

which you challenge my opinion a little unfairly, considering the ridicule with which you at the same 
time threaten to overwhelm the unfortunate wight, wllh presumes to differ from them, I do not desire 
that you should act Upon any other with regard to met f should be sorry your family were put to any 
inconvenience on my account) should your circumstances ever prove so prosperous as to enable you 
to discharge your debts without infringing upon those nww principles of moral obligation you have 
adopted, and which, fiw thesfirst time since too commencement of the world, have, 1 believe, been, 
though frequently acted on, ojhmly promulgated. As t» complaint or reproach, they are the oifiprlng 
of weakness and folly t disdain should stifle them; but nothing can or ought to stifle the expression of 
disgust every honest mind must feel at the want of integrity in the principles yon proclaim, and of 
feeling and generosity in the sentiment* you express.—I am, Sir, your most obedient, and most humble 
servant,' ?• 

, " F. Bubohtt." 
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meat? What does Tom Campbell 
mean by treating Wordsworth at all 
in this strain ? He is so absurd as to 
talk, about JVlr Wordsworth being “ a 
clever man,” and an i( unpopular 
poet,” &c. &c. I pitied Tom when I 
read the passage—1 truly pitied him. 
I was sorry to see a true poet like him 
lending himself to a party po far as to 
abuse, a Poet, whom, in his secret 
heart, he must feel to be immeasurably 
his own {superior. Campbell railing at 
Wordsworth! What would you think 
of fiion or Moschus turning up their 
noses at iEschylm or Plato r Besides, 
what was Tom thinking of ? Words¬ 
worth, after all, only , succeeded to an 
office, an established and a necessary 
office, the duties of which, I suppose, 
nobody ever ventured to hint ne is 
not most perfectly qualified to dis¬ 
charge ; whereas—what dunk ye of 
the Whig plan ?—when your mends 
were in, in 1806, Tom, a new office, 
and certainly not a very necessary one, 
was created for the benefit of Mr 
Dugald Stewart—Theofficeof Gazette- 
writer for Scotland—salary, 1 think, 
L.400 per annum. I mention the thing 
only to shew how little you Whigs are 
in the habit of looking to the,beam in 
your own eye—-not assuredly for the 
sake of taking a <:ul at Mr Stewart, 
whose genius and virtue well, entitled 
him, if that had been all,, to rewards 
infinitely above those which his party 
found, or, to speak more properly, 
formed, this opportunity of bestowing 
on him. I don’t object to Mr Stewart’s 
sinecure; I only say it is ridiculous in 
the Whigs to sneer, during his incum¬ 
bency, at Mr Wordsworth’s possession 
of an office, which, after alt, is not a 
sinecure, seeing that it is an office 
which cannot be put into jhe hands of 
anybody but one capable of finding 
security to a most serious extent, and 
which, therefore, implies anxious su- 

J icrintendanee of a public fund.; while 
dr Stewart's office is, as is notorious 
to all the vyorkL, as complete a^mecure 
as the record^rship of the Duke of 
Sussex hjis jetyt d’esprit*— (if such’a 
thing existed} could jmssibly be.. 

Cobhett, Canning,CampbelljWords^ 
worth, Dugald Stewart, and the Duke 
of Sussex! there is a pretty specimen 
of the art noble of digression i Return 
we, sw periemh, to the Sage of Ken- 
sington. v >- . ”, * 

1 called hito^ a little ago, 

Hero of Humbugand yet, irt one 


view of the matter, there is, perhaps, 
less of humbug about William Cob- 
bett, than about any one author of 
our time. He is, I rather suspect, the 
only one.author who could stand up 
in any one given place, at any one 
given hour, with any owe given pro¬ 
duction of his in his hand, and say, 
“here am I,and here is my production,” 
without giving occasion to a horse- 
laugh-ay, and being ready to join in 
it himself. It is vepy true, that he has 
contradicted himself five thousand 
times over, 1 and that five thousand 
times more grossly than any other 
writer,ip or’out of existence: that is 
all true : but, laying consistency, 
and that sort of thing, entirely 
out of view, and looking solely to 
the style and strain of the sentiment 
and expression of any given passage 
in tdl his vedumipoua wtxrks, is there 
one thatch is intellect could possibly 
bcmtejtenibout aVDwingf for its pro¬ 
geny ? “ I was wrong when I wrote 
that—I was misinformed, I was mis- 
tfken : hut it was I that wrote it— 
nobody else Could have written it 
it is mine, and, passing the mistake, 
(or whatever you like to call it,) I 
gloryii^itA Such would be his lan¬ 
guage; and suchit ought to be. Speak¬ 
ing ofhint) morally and politically, he 
is the most inconsistent of all men; 
hut, talking of intellect only, and of 
the general bearing , and character of 
mind and tstfaa&siou, be is the most 
consistent* Tle is the greatest hero of 
humbug in the one view—its greatest 
enemy ,in die other. The massive 
weight of his weapon is ever the same 
—a perpetual contrast, and a perpe¬ 
tual reprjMtcb, to the unsteadiness of 
his purpose. Weathercock he is; hut 
he is one molten in the days of the 
giants. • 

You ask what I mean by this asser¬ 
tion, that Gobbett is,in any sense what¬ 
ever, the most consistcnt of all living 
writers of the English tongue. I illus¬ 
trate by a query or two* Take Lord By¬ 
ron with the grin ofexuldng satire on 
his lips—taie &imwhen he isjustwind¬ 
ing up one of his best stanzas inBeppo, 
and ask him* pointing to some lachry¬ 
mose pieceoffustian in Faliero, who 
wrote that f Would he hot shrug up 
his shoulders, and beg pardon—beg 
you to spare Min any farther interro¬ 
gatories? Or take him in the other 
vein—take him at midnight, pacing 
his chamber, conceiving the Dream of 
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Sardanapalus, or the Apparition of the 
Witch of the Alps, or Lara’s last 
Battle—take him then, and ask him 
who wrote such or such a vile, low, 
punning, sneering squib, about Mrs 
Coleridge orMrs Sou they—this gentle¬ 
manlike attack upon the personal ap¬ 
pearance of an elegant and accomplish¬ 
ed Paince, —or that heroic denuncia¬ 
tion of a Governess —ask him such 
a question, at snch a moment, and 
would lie not, as Shakespeare words it, 
“ blush to see a nobleman want man¬ 
ners?” 

Take Ifordsworth, in the act of wri¬ 
ting his Laodamia, and ask Mm if it 
was he that indited such or such a 
frantic note about Jeffrey / Take 
Jeffrey himself, in the" act of reading 
Laodamia, and ask farm if it was he 
that wrote such or such a quiz upon 
" the Stamp-collector for Cumberland.” 
Take anybody, but Cobbett~-*jbim you 
will never catch. Did he eve? blush ? 
did he ever confess repentance ? Did 
lie ever apologize to himself, or to any¬ 
body else ? He would as soon think of 
apologizing for the dinner that he ate 
three days ago, as for the libel that he 
uttered three years ago. He, he alone, 
is, <( tofus teres atquu rot-undv * —he 

rides through every storm with one 
" Cobbeitum vehis” in his mouth; 

“ What cannoneer begat the unebbing 
blood ?” '• ' 

t, f 

It is this, perhaps, that gives, more 
than any one particular besides, the 
distinct and peculiar character of Cob- 
bett’s genius, The thing, the very ex¬ 
istence of the thing, implies the most 
absolute negation of all candour, de¬ 
cency, modesty,. &c. &c. &c.; but it 
brings with it an ineffablaair of power 
and determination,.such as, considesing 
things merely intellectually, adds pro¬ 
digiously to the effect of his genius. 
Give him the moral qualities and feel¬ 
ings of other men, and double his ge¬ 
nius, it is much to be doubted whether, 
on the w holc,'(stillintellectnally speak¬ 
ing, mind ye,) he would have any rea¬ 
son to thank you fbt the change. 

It would be more than ididey to ad¬ 
dress anybody about Cobbett, in any 
other character than his bare intel- 
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lectual character. If there be anybody 
who puts the least faith in anything 
he says, merely because he says it, that 
body must be destitute of soul. He has 
contradicted in and in, until the breed 
of his assertions are known by him that 
runs for their rickety imbecility.— 
But although nobody believes any¬ 
thing because Cobbett says it, it by no 
means follows that things are not true 
although Cobbett says tncm. My rea¬ 
son for writing to you about Cobbett, 
in short, is lust this—I think the ne¬ 
glect into Which he has fallen deprives 
people in general of a vast deal of en¬ 
tertainment; and I would fain justify 
what I say by a few extracts from 
some of those recent productions of 
his, which, just because they bear his 
name, have been received with perfect 
apathy—in other words, have never 
sold at all among what you or I would 
call ** the reading public”—although, 
had the tithe of the shrewdness, wit, 
and English, they contain, come forth 
under any other auspices, there can 
be no sort of doubt the attention of 
the reading public, in all its branches, 
must have been most effectually rou¬ 
sed.* 

The " Year’s Residence in America” 
is a little duodecimo, and costs five 
shillings. It is mostly written iti the 
form of a diary; and, I believe, may 
really be considered as furnishing a 
tolerably exact-fpicture of Cobbett’s 
life and thoughts during the first 
twelve months of his last Transat¬ 
lantic sojourn. A short and casual 
notice in the Quarterly must Ijgve suf¬ 
ficiently informed your readers, that 
Cobbett violently attacks the Birk- 
beek plan of emigrating to tWP&irics 
—anu indeed the back settlements" 
: generally. He judges, and rightly 
judges, that native Americans arc the 
proper pioneers of the wilderness, and 
that, if English people mil emigrate, 
they ought to settle in those parts of 
the country where the least violence 
will be dope to their old habits—where 
they can have cleared land to cultivate, 
tolerable houses to live in, and labour 
for the paying. I shall have occasion, 
perhaps, to quote some passages on 
thos8 heads hereafter ; but, m the 


* Wo made inquiry to-day at the three chief clhb-houses here in Edinburgh, the 
New Club, the Albyn,*and tl\p “ little-go,” or, ‘‘.Six-and-eigbt-pence.,’' as they call it. 
Queen Street, and Cobbet is not taken In at any of them. There is no politics in the 

choice of papers at these places, none whatever_sl*we must suppose the Register does 

not come north at all now-a-days,—JC. N.] g 
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feiept.. 


meantime, I wish just to turn over the 
leaves, and tell you what bits struck 
my fency most, when I read the book 
with attention, ant with a pencil in 
my hand, a few weeks a go. 

First, then, I find a meat < 4 - at this 
passage, which occurs in his notice for 
the 15th of January, 1818, he being 
then at Philadelphia, where, as all the 
world knows, he had. In former days, 
been no stranger. I positively know of 
nobody*who can he more pathetic in a 
certain way, than William Cobbett, 
when it so pleases him. The passage, 
on re-reading it, really strikes me as 
most beautiful. 

“ Same weather. The question eagerly 
put to me by every one in is, 

‘ Don’t you think the city greatly impro¬ 
ved V They seem to me to confound aug¬ 
mentation with improvemeadf. It always was 
a tine city, since I first knew it; sad it is 
very greatly augmented. It has, I behove, 
nearly doubled its extent and number of 
houses since tbe year 1799.' But, after 
being, for so long a time, familiar with 
London, every other place appears little. 
After living within a few hunatedsof yards 
of Westminster-H all and the Abbey Chtftch 
and the Bridge, and looking from my own 
windows into St James's Park, all other 
buildings and spots appear mean and in¬ 
significant. I wenito-day to see the bouse 
I formerly occupied. How small l It is al¬ 
ways thus: the words large and small are 
carried about with us in our minds, and we 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as 
it was received, remains during oat absence 
from the object. When 1 returned to Eng¬ 
land, in 1800, after an absence from the 
country parts of it, of sixteen years, the 
trees, thqftedges, even the paries and woods, 
seemed so smell! It made me laugh to 
hear little gutters, that I could jump, over, 
called Rivers ! The Thames Was but a 
* Creek !* But when, ih about a month af¬ 
ter my arrival in Loudon, 1 went to Farn- 
ham, the place of my birth, what was my 
sunwise! Everything was become so piti¬ 
fully small l f had to cross, in nay post- 
chaise, the long and dreary heath of Bag- 
•hot# Then, at the end of it, to mount a 
JuQ, called Hungry Hill; and from that 
MU I knew that 1 should loob/town into 
the beautiful and fertile vale-of Farnham. 
My heart fluttered with impatience, mixed 
with a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of 
my childhood; for I had learnt before, the 
death of my father and mother. There is 
a bill, hot far fktra the town, called Crooks- 
fatty Hill, which rise tip out of g flat, in 
the form of a cone, ana is planted with 
Scotch fir-ITces. llere I used to talfts tbe 
eggs and young ones of crqww'jnag- 
pies. This lull, was a famous objectJm the 
mfighbourlKHKh It served as the superla¬ 


tive degree of height. * As high as Crodkt- 
hury HiW meant, with us, the utmost de¬ 
gree of height. Therefore, the first object 
that my eyes sought was this hill. I could 
not heaette my eyes ! Literally speaking, I 
for a moment thought the famous hill re¬ 
moved, and a little heap put in its stead; 
for 1 had seen in New Brunswick, a single 
rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, 
and four or foe times as high ! The post¬ 
boy, going down hill, and not a bad road, 
whisked me, in a few minutes to the Bush 
Inn, from the garden of which I could see 
the prodigious mndjM#, where I had begun 
my gardening works. What a nothing ! 
But now came rushing into my mind, all 
at once, my pretty little garden, my little 
blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, 
my ptetty pigeons that I used to feed out 
ofmy hands, tbe last kind words and tears 
of my gentle and tender-hearted and affec¬ 
tionate mother! F kastencd back into the 
rOObju If I had looked a moment longer, 
I should have dropped. Wha I came to 
reflect, yjjjfatt a change l I looked down at 
my dresl. What a change l What scenes 
I had gone through 1 flow altered my 
State! f had dined the day before at a .Se¬ 
cretary of State’s in company with Mr Pitt, 
land had been waited upon by men in 
gaudy liveries! I had had nobody to assist 
mein the world. No teachers of any sort. 
Nobody to shelter r»e from the consequence 
<rf bad, and no one to cdunsel me to good, 
behaviour, t felt proud- The distinctions 
rf rank, birth, and wealth, all became no¬ 
thing In my eyes ; and from that moment 
(Mss than a month after my arrival in Eng¬ 
land)! resolved never to bend before them.” 

The following occurs almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards. . 


, “ 18, 19, 20, and 21. Moderate float. 
Pipe defer sky. Tbe Philadelphians arc 
ciM^y t^nality which they owe chiefly to* 
tha Quakers*; But, after being long and rc- 
Ote«ly familiar with 'de towns m Surrey 
and Hampshire, and especially with Guild, 
ford, Alton, said Bfib»taptott, no other 
towns appear dean and neat, not even Batli 
or Salisbury, which last iskbimt mucli upon 
a par, in pewfof cleanliness, with Philadel¬ 
phia; and Salisbury is deemed a very clean¬ 
ly place-Blandfordandl^m^ are clean; 
but I have never yet' seep anything like 
the towns in Surrey fend Hampshire. If a 
Frenchman, born and bred.M.hi be taken 
up and carried blindfolded to Guildford, I 
Wonder what his qetuatfoM woqld be, when 
he came to have the use <jtf his sight ! 
Everything near Guildford seems to have 
received an influence from the to ten. Hedges, 
gates, stiles, *gardqp$, houses inside and 
out, and th# dresses of the people. The 
market day at Guildford is a perfect show 
of cleanliness. Not even a carter without 
a clean smock-frock add closely-shaven and 
»• is 
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dean-washed face. Well may 3Ur Birk- 
beck, who came from this very spot, think 
the people dirty in the western country l 
111 engage he finds more dirt upon the 
necks and faces of one family of ,hk pro 
sent neighbours, than he left bfihind him 
upon the skins of all the people in the three 
parishes of Guildford. However* he would 
not have found this to be the casein Penn¬ 
sylvania* and especially in those part* where 
the Quakers abound; and,, I am fold, 
that, in the New England States, tl>e peo¬ 
ple arc as cleanly and as neat as they are 
m England* The sweetest flowers, when 
they become putrid, stink the most | and 
a nasty woman is the nastiest thing in na¬ 
ture.” ' ■ •* ' u 


On the llth of March, wefindhim 
travelling through New Jersey •„ arid 
always himself. ' ' 

“ This part of Jersey is a sad spectacle, 
after leaving the brightest of all the bright 
part# of Pennsylvania.: My drjygir, Who is 
a tavern-keeper himself, woulcTfinve been 
a very pleasant companion, if he had not 
drunk so much spirits0ri the road.. This 
is the great misjbrtune of ^iaerica! As 
we were going up>a hill very slowly,I could 
perceive him looking very hard htwjr ctoetk 
for some time. At last, he said, * 1 a*n 
■wondering, sir, to see you look mfresh and 
so ymng, considering what you hive gone 
through in the'world;* though I cannot 
imagine how he had learnt wlto I was. * I’ll 
tell you,* arid I, ‘ how I have contrived the 
thing. I rise early, go to "bed ettrly, eat. 
sparingly, never drink anything stronger 
than small beer, shave once a day, and 
wash my hands and face dean three, times 
a-day, at the very least.* lie said, that was 
too much' to think of doing.” 

Of the same sobriety he thus vaunts 
a hundred pages farther on, in the heat 
of -luly' 

“Since my tumrps were sown, I have 
written great part of a Grammar, and have 
sent twenty Registers to England, besides 
writing letters amounting to a reasonable 
volume in bulk; the whole of whieh has 
made an average of niue pages of common 
print a day , Sundays included. And, be¬ 
sides this, I have been. twelve days from 
hoftie, on business, and about five on visits. 
Now, whatever may have been the quality 
of the writings; whether they demanded 
mind or not, » no matter;' they demanded 
rime for the fingers to move in, and yet, 1 
Kaye hot written a hundred pages by can - 
dlerlight. A man knows hot what he can 
do ’till be tries. But, then, mind,T have 
always been up with the codes and liens; 
and 1 have drunk nAiling hut milk apd 
water. It is a saying, that • Wine inspires 
wit;'* and that in wine ‘there is truth' 
These sayings are the apologies of drink- 
Vol. XIV. 


ers. Everything that produces intoxication' 
though in hut the slightest degree, is inju¬ 
rious to the mind; whether it be snch to 
the body or not, is a matter of far less con¬ 
sequence. My letter to Mr Tierney, on the 
state of die Paper-Money, Las, I find, pro¬ 
duced a great and general impression in 
England, The subject was of great impor¬ 
tance, and the treating it involved much of 
that sort of reasoning .which is the most dif¬ 
ficult of execution. That Letter, consist¬ 
ing of thirty-two, full pages of {Tint, I 
Wrote ffi One day, and that, tew, on the 11th 
of July, the hottest day in the year. But. I 
never Could have do&c this, if I had been 
guzzling While, or grog. br beer, or cider, all 
the day. I Imps the reader will excuse this 
digression; and, for,my own pait, 1 think 
nothing of the charge of egotism, if, by in¬ 
dulging in it, I produce a proof of the ex¬ 
cellent effects of sobriety. It is not drunken - 
nets that I cry out against; that is beastly, 
and beneath mv notice. It is drinking ; 
for, a man may be a great drinker, .and yet 
no drunkard. He may accustom himself 
to swallow, till his belly is a sort of tub. 
The Spaniards, who are a very sober peo¬ 
ple^ call such a man a * wine bag ,* it being 
the custom in that country to put wine into 
bags, made of slmm or hides. And, indeed, 
wine bag , or grog hag, or beer bag, is the 
suitable appellation.” 

: * 

The critics of the last age used to 
talk of the “ audacity of Dryden, for 
binding himself to write three plays 
perannum t” Alas! there was no Cob- 
betts,, Southeys, Byrons, Great Un¬ 
knowns, in these times,! Hear him 
again in the dead of winter. 

“There is one thing in the Americans, 
which, though its proper place was farther 
back, I have reserved, or rather kept back, 
till the lost moment. It has presented it¬ 
self several times; but I have turned from 
the thought, as men do from thinking of 
.any mortal disease that is at work in their 
frame. It is covetousness; it is not nig¬ 
gardliness ; it is not insincerity ; it is not 
enviousness; it is not cowardice, above all 
thifcgs i it is DRINKING. Ay, and that 
too, amongst but too many men, who, one 
would think, would,loathe it. You "an go 
into hardly any man’s house, without being 
asked to*|rink wine, or spirits, ever, in the 
morning. They are quick at meals, are lit¬ 
tle eaters, seem to care little about what they 
eat, and never talk about it. This, which 
arises out of theuniversal abundance of good 
and* even fine eatables, is very amiable. 
You are here disgusted with none of those 
taters reputation that are found, espe¬ 
cially amongst the Parsons, in England: 
fellows that unbutlon U it. Nor do the 
Americans sit and tope,much, after dinner, 
andtSjk on till they get into nonsense and 
smut, which last is a sure mark of a silly, 
2 S 
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and, pretty generally, even of a base mind. 
But, they tipple ; and the infernal spirits 
they tipple too! The scenes that l witness¬ 
ed at Harrisburgh I shall never forget. 1 
almost wished (God forgive me!) that there 
were Boroughmongers here to tax these 
drinkers; they would soon reduce them to 
a moderate dose. Any nation that feels 
itself uneasy with ite fulness of good things, 
has only to resort to an application of Bo- 
roughmongers.” 

We Ijave all, one way or another, 
heard of Cobbett’a Potato-phobia. From 
a furious diatribe against “ the Lazy 
Root/’ he slides into the following 
exquisite Squabash of Milton ana 
Shakespeare. Here is, indeed, the 
ne-plus-ultra of Cobbettism, 

“ I think it a subject of great impor¬ 
tance ; I regard die praises of this root, and 
the preference giving to it before comm and 
even some other toots, to have arisen from 
a sort of monkey-like imitation. It has 
become, of late years, the fashion to ex¬ 
tol the virtues of potatoes, as it has been 
to admire the writings of Milton and Shake¬ 
speare* Qod ( almighty and ail foreseeing, 
first permitting his chief angel to be dispo¬ 
sed to rebel against him; his permitring 
him to enlist whole squadrons of angels un¬ 
der his banners; his permitting this host 
to come and dispute with him the thrhne 
of heaven; his permitting the contest to 
be long, and, at one time, doubtful; his 
permitting the devils to bring cannon into 


CScpt. 

firing reason to fashion. And as to the other 
‘ Divine Bard,’ the case is still more pro¬ 
voking. After his ghosts, witches, sorcer¬ 
ers, fairies, and monsters; after his bom¬ 
bast, and puns, and smut, which appear to 
have been not much relished by his com¬ 
paratively rude contemporaries, had had 
their full swing; after hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pounds had been expended upon 
embellishing his works; after numerous 
commentators, and engravers, and painters, 
and booksellers, had got fat upon the trade; 
after jubilees had beta held in honour of 
his memory; at a time when thereweremcn, 
otherwise of apparently good sense, who 
were what was aptly enough termed Shake- 
Speare-mad. At this very moment an oc¬ 
currence took place, which must have put 
an end, for ever, to this national folly, had 
it sot been kept up by infatuation and ob- 
stinacy without parallel. Young Iuke ax n, 
I think his name was Wit.liam, no mat. 
ter from what motive, though I never could 
See any harm In his motive, and have al¬ 
ways thought him a man most unjustly and 
brutally used. No matter, however, what 
were the inducing circumstances, or the mo. 
fives, he did write, and bring forth, as bring 
Shakespeare’s, some plays, a prayer, and 
a love-letter. The learned men of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, met to exa¬ 
mine these performances. Some doubted, 
a few dented; hut, the far greater part, 
amongSfU'hOm were I) it Pa tin, DkWuau- 
toh, and Mr George Chalmers, de¬ 
clared, in the most positive terms, that no 
man bit Shakespeare could have written 


this battle in the clouds; his permitting those things. There Was a division; but 

A _11 __,_1 T P___ -.Ll.L a- 1_.. _ n _____ 


one devil, or angel, I forget which, to be 
split down the middle, from crown to crotch, 
as we split a pig; his permitting the two 
halves, intestines and all, to go dap, up to- 

S ther again, and become a perfect body ; 

i then causing all the devil host to be 
tumbled head-long down into a place call¬ 
ed Hell, of the local situation dtf which no 
. man can have an idea; his causing gates, 
(iron gates too,) to be erected to keep the 
devil id; his permitting him to get out, 
nevertheless, and to come and destroy the 

S ace and happiness of his new creation; 

i causing his son to take a pair of com¬ 
passes opt of u drawer, to trace the form 
of the earth; all tins, and, indeed, the 
. whole of Milton’s poem, is such barbarous 
trash, so outrageously offenriv«*to reason 
and to common sense, that one is naturally 
led to wonder how it can have been tolera¬ 
ted by a people, aradngst whom astronomy, 
navigation, and chemistry, are understood. 
But, it is rite fashion to tarn up thcWves, 
when Paradis Lost is mentioned; and, if 
you fail herein, you want taste ; jpu want 
.judgment even, if you do not admire this 
absurd and ridiculous stuff, when, if tow of 
your relations were to write 0 letter, j» the 
same strain, you would send him to a mad¬ 
house, and take his estate . It Is the sacri- 


this division arose more from a suspicion of 
some trick, than from anything to be urged 

S ainst the merit of the writings. The 
sys wtatto far as to be ACTED* Long 
fists of subscribers appeared to the work. 
And, in short, it was derided, in the most 
unequiyocal manner, that this young man, 
of sixteen years of age, had written so near. 


ly like Shakespeare, 
learned and critical 


at a majority of the 
asses of the nation 


most firmly 'believed 'file writings to be 
Shakespeare’s; and, there caiinot be a 
doubt, that, if Mr Ireland bad been able to 
keep his secret, they would have passed for 
Shakespeare’s till the time shell come when 
the whole heap of trash will, by the natu¬ 
ral good sense of the nation, be'Consigned 
to everlasting oblivion; and, indeed, as 
folly ever doats on a darting, it is very like¬ 
ly, that these last found productions of 
* our immortal hard P would have been re¬ 
garded as his best. Yet; in spite Of all this; 
in spite of what one would have thought was 
'sufficient to make blind people see, the fa¬ 
shion has been kept up ; and, what excites 
something wcerthaq ridicule and contempt, 
Mr Ireland, Gvhose writings had been ta¬ 
ken for Shakespeare’s, was,* when he made 
the discovery, treated as an impostor and a 
cheat, and hunted down with as much ran* 
• 9 
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eOur as if lie had written against the buy* 
mg and selling of seats in Parliament The 
lamed men; the sage critics; the Shake « 
spcarc-mad folks; were all so ashamed , 
that they endeavoured to draw the public 
attention from themselves, to the young man. 

It was of hit impositions that they now 
talked, and not of their own folly- When 
the witty clown, mentioned in Dbn Quixote, 
put the nuncio’s audience to slutrne by pull* 
ing the real pig out from under his cloak, 
we do not find that that audience were, like 
our learned men, so unjust as to pursue 
him with reproaches, and witi^. every act 
that a vindictive mind can suggest They 
perceived how foolish they hatf been, they 
hung down their heads in silence, and, I 
dare say, would not easily be led to admire 
the mountebank again: 

“ It is fashion , sir, to which, in these 
most striking instances, sense and reason 
have yielded; and it is to fashion that the 
potato owes its general cultivation and use. 
If you ask me, whether fashion can possi¬ 
bly make a nation prefer one sort of diet to 
another, I ask you, what is it that can make 
a nation admire Shakespeare ? What is H 
that can make them call him a * Divine 
Bard,’ nine-tenths of whose works are made 
up of such trash as no decent man, now*n* 
days, would not be ashamed, and’ even 
afraid, to put his name to? What can make 
an audience in London sit and hear, and 
even applaud, under .the name of Shake¬ 
speare, what they would hoot off ,the stage 
in a moment, jf it came forth under any 
other name A When folly has once given 
the fashion, she is a very persevering 
dame. An American writer, whose name 
is Geobob Dorsey, I believe, and who 
has recently published a pamphlet, called, 
44 Ttte United States and Eng¬ 
land, Ac.” being a reply to an attack on 
the morals and government and learning of 
the Americans, in the “ Quarterly Review," 
states, as matter otjustijlcaiion, that the 
People of America sigh with delight to see 
the plays of Shakespeare, whom they churn 
as their countryman ; an honour, if it be 
disputed, of which I, will moke any of 
them a voluntary surrender of my snare. 
Now, sir, whqit can induce the American to 
sit and hear with delight the dialogues of 
Falstaff and Poins, and Dame Quickly mid 
Doll Tearsheet ? What can restrain them 
from pttting Parson Hugh, Justice Shal¬ 
low, Bardolph, and the whole crew, off the 
stage ? What can make them endure a 
ghost ctfp-d-pie-—a prince, who, for justice’’ 
sake, pursues his unde and bis mother, and 
who stabs an old gentleman in sport, and 
cries out 4 Dead for a ducat! dead !' 
What ,can they find to 4 ^plight* them ip 
punning clowns, in rantingdieroes, in sor¬ 
cerers, ghosts, witches, fairies, monsters, 
sooth-sayers, dreamers; in incidents, out of 
mature, in scenes most unnecessarily bloodv ? 
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How they must be delighted at the story of 
Lear putting the question to his daughters 
of which loved him most, and then dividing 
Ms kingdom among them, according to their 
professions of love ; how delighted to see 
the fantastical disguise of Edgar, the tread¬ 
ing out Gloucester’s eyes, aud the trick by 
which it was pretended he was made to be¬ 
lieve, that he had actually fallen from the 
top of the cliff! How they must be de¬ 
lighted to sec the stage filled with green 
boughs, like a coppice, as in Macbeth, or 
streaming like a slaughter-house, *as in Ti¬ 
tus Andronicus! How the young girls in 
America must be tickled with delight at the 
dialogues in Troilus and Cressida, and morn 
especially at the ptetty observations of the 
Nurse —I think it is in Romeo and Juliet! 
But, it is the same all through the work. 
I know of one other, and only one other, 
book, so obscene as this; and, if I were to 
judge from the high favour in which these 
two books seem to stand, I should conclude, 
that wild and improbable fiction, bad prin¬ 
ciples of morality and politics, obscurity of 
meaning, bombastical language, forced 
jokes, puns, and smut, were fitted to the 
minds of the people. But I ao not thus 
judge. It is fashion . These books are in 
fashion. Every one is ashamed not to be 
in the fashion. It is the fashion to extol 
potatoes, and to eat potatoes. Every one 
joins in extolling potatoes, and all the world 
like potatoes, or pretend to like them, which 
is the same thing in effect." 

Of course, our friend turned to a 
beautifully browned potato-pudding 
immediately after this—nor am I so 
uncharitable that I would not believe 
him to have read rite Merry Wives of 
Windsor over the same evening, with a 
good can of ale at his elbow. These 
are all things of course. It is Cobbett 
we have to do with. 

But rime about is fair play—you 
shall not only admire the next extract 
-—you shall agree with iLHeis knock¬ 
ing down those fine-heaf ted folks who 
object to rural sports, on the score of 
cruelty. 

4 * These gentlemen forget the operations 
performed upon calves, pigs, lauilHt, and 
somctiiqp on poultry. Sir Isaac Coffin 
prides nubself upon teaching the English 
ladies how to make turkey-capons ! Only 
think of the separation of calves, pigs, and 
lambs, at an early age, from their mothers! 
G<^ you sentimental eaters of veal, sucking 
pig, and lamb, and hear the mournful low¬ 
ing®, winnings, and bleatings; observe the 
anxioSs listen, the wistful look, and the 
dropping tear, of the disconsolate dams; 
and, then, while you have the carcases of 
thdlf jfoung ones under your teeth, cry out, 
as soon as you con empty vour mouths a 
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littlc, against the cruelty of hunting and “Taking it for granted, then, that sports- 

shooting. Oct up from dinner (but take men are as good as other folks on the score 
cate to stuff well first,) and go and drown of humanity , the sports of the field, like 
the puppies of the bitch, and the kittens of everything else done in the fields, tend to 
the cat, lest they should share a little in produce, or preserve health. I prefer them 
what their mothers have guarded with so to all other pastime, because they produce 
touch fidelity; and, as good Staffing may early rising ; because they have no tendency 
tend to make you restless in the night, or- to lead youpg men into vicious habits. It 
d<;r the geese to be picked aliye, that, how- is where men congregate that the vices 
ever your consciences may feel, your bed, at hatrat. A banter or a shooter may also be 
least, may be easy and soft Witness all a gambler and a drinkor; but lie is text lihe- 
this with your ©wit eyes ; and thdn,go weep* fy to be food of the!w;o latter, if he be fbnd 
ing to bed, at the possibility of a hare ha; tjf’the thriper. Boys will-take to something 
ving Men terribly frightened 'Without being in the way^f pastime; and it is better that 
killed, or Of a bird having been left in a they take to that which is innocent, healthy, 
thicket with a shot in its body, dr a fracture and manly, than that which is vicious, un- 
!« its wing. BUt, before you go up stairs^ , healthy, and effeminate. Besides, the scenes 
give your servants orders to be earfy at maf- of rural sjfort are necessarily at a distance 
ket for fish,'fresh out of the water, that they from cities and Uturns. This is another 
may be seated, ot skinned alive ! A truce great consideration ; for though great ta- 
with you, then, sebtimentil eaters of fresh; loots are wanted to bt employed in the hives 
and here I propose the terms of a lilting of men, they are very rarely acquired in 
compromise with you. We most, on each these hives; the surrounding objects arc too 
side, yield something. M r e spartsmenwill , numerous, tod near the eye, too frequently 
content ourselves with merely seeing the under it, and too artificial. 
hares ship and the birds fly } and yob shall “ For these reasons I have always encon- 
be content with ihe flesh and fish that come raged my sons to pursue these sports. They 
from cases of natural death, of which, I am have, until the age of 14 or 16, spent their 
sure, your compassionate disposition will time, by day, chiefly amongst horses and 
not refuse us a trifiing bllowance. dogs, and in the fields and farm-yard ; and 

“ Nor have even the Pythagoreans a candle-light has been spent chiefly in 

much better battery against us. SirltiCH:- **adibg books about hunting and shooting, 
Alto Puruns, who once rang a peat iq *nd abqjlit dogs and horses. I have sup- 
my ears against shooting and bunting, does, ph®d than plentifully with ioofc? mdprints 
indeed, eat neither flesh, Jish, rmfowl His: relating to these matters. They have drams 
abstinence surpasses that of a Carmelite, 1»W, dogs, and,game themselves. These 
while his bulk would not disgrace a Bene- things, in which they took sosfleep an mte, 
dictine Monk, or a Protestant Dean. But, «*>L net only engaged tfieir attention, and 
he forgets, that his shoes, and breeches, and FWBy ■» them from all taste for, and 
gloves, are made of the skins of animals. even *» knowledge qf, cards and other 
lie forgets that he, writes, and very.do- senseless amusements; but they led them 
qucntly too, (O, Cobbett, this is much .even to read rind write qf their own accord ; and, 
from you!) with what has been cruelly neper in my tfs have I set them a copy in 
taken from a fowl; and that, ip order to writing', vor attempted tojwch them a wont 
cover the hooks which be has had .made and qf roadingk ; They have learnt to read by 
sold, hundreds of flocks and scores of droves looking info books about dogs and game; 
must hare patched i nay, tliat, to get him and fricy haye learnt to write by imitating 
his bcaver-htetMo. beaver must have been my Wj j$fcg,/tu3id by Writing cndless letters 
hunted and Imfrd, and, in the doing of to me, when f have been from home, about 
which, many beavers have been wounded, their dogs atul other rural concerns. While 
and left to pme away the rest of their lives; the Itorough-tyrCfits bad me in Newgate 
and, perhaps, many little orphan beavers, for two years, with a thousand pounds fine, 
left to lament the murder of their parents, for having exmgu^dmy Indignation at their 
Bek, Ley was the only real and sincere flogging of Englishmen, in the heart iff 
Pythagorean of modern times t|j«.t 1 ever England, under a guard of ftanoverian sa- 
heard of. 'He protested, not only against bres, 1 received volatile* of letters from my 
eating the flesh of animal*, but also against children ; and, 1 have diem now, from the 
robbing their back*; and, therefore, his scrawl of fine years , toitheneat and beau- 
dress consisted wholly at flax. But, eve® tiful hand of thirteen. XfieVeftold them of 
he, like Hk HichaTd Phillips, eat milk, but- ant error* in their letters. ’ All was well, 
ter, cheese, and eggs; though this was cruel- The best evidence of the utility of their wri- 
ly robbing the hetie, cows, and cutve^; and, ting, and the strongest encouragement to 
indeed, caifising the murder of the calves, write again, was a vtgy clear answer front 
In addition, poor little Bek forgot the tna- me, in a very precise hand, and upon vary 
teriak of book-binding; ail'd, it was wq^ he nice paper, Which they never failed prompt- 
did; for else, his Bible would hav» gone ly to receive. They have all wrirten to me 
into the fire J before they could form a single letter . A 
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little bit of paper, with some ink-marks on 
it, folded up by themselves, and a wafer 
stuck in it, used to be sent to tue, and it was 
sure to bring the writer a very, very kind 
answer. Thus have they,gone on. So far 
from being a trouble to ihe, they have been 
all pleasure and advantage. For many yearn 
they have been so many secretaries. I have 
dictated scores of Registers to them, which 
have gone to the press without my ever look- 
itig at litem. I dictated Registers to them 
at the age of thirteen, and eveti of twelve. 
They have, as to trust-worthiness, been 
grown persons, at eleven or twelve. I could 
leave my house and affairs, the paying of 
men, or the going from home on business, 
to them, at an age when boys in JSnglaod, 
in general, want servants to watch diem, to 
see that they do not kill chickens, torment 
kittens, or set the buildings on fire. 

“ Here is a good deal of “boasting ; but, 
it will not be denied, that I have done a 
great deal in a short public life, and I see 
no harm in telling my readers,of any of the 
means that 1 have employed; especially as 
1 know of few greater misfortunes than mat 
of breeding up things to be school-boys all 
their lives, it is not, that I have so many 
wonders of the world: it is that! have pur¬ 
sued a rational plan of education, and one 
that any man may pursue, if be will, with 
similar effects. I remember, too,^ that I 
myself had had a sportsman-education. I 
ran after the hare-hounds, at the age of 
nine or ten. I have, many and many a day 
left the rooks to dig up the wheat ana pease, 
while I followed the hounds $ and have re¬ 
turned home at dark-night, with my legs 
ftvU of thorns, and my belly empty, to go 
supperless to bed, and to congratulate my¬ 
self if X escaped a flogging. .1 was sure of 
these consequences; hut that liad hot the 
smallest effect in restraining me. All the 
lectures, all the threats, vanished from my 
mind in a moment upon hearing the first cry 
of the hounds, at which my heart used to - 
be ready to bound out of my body. I re¬ 
membered all this. 1 traced to this taste my, 
contempt f° r caul-playing, and for all child¬ 
ish and effeminate amusements. And, 
therefore, I resolved to leave the sarnie 
course freely open to my sops.. This is my 
plan of education; others may fallow, what 
plan they please.” 

The following is a capital specimen 
of the sudden sarcasm of fobbetfc. 

_ “ An American counts the cost of pow¬ 
der and shot. Ifhp is deffltetpate in every¬ 
thing else, this habit will hardly forsake 
him in the act of shooting. When the sen¬ 
timental flesh-eaters hear th| report of, his 
gun, they may begin tS pull out their white 
handkerchiefs; for death follows his pull of 
the trigger, with, perhaps, even more cer¬ 
tainty than it used to follow the lancet of 
Doctor Rush.” . 

Of course, the reader is aware that 
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Cobbett's original banishment from 
America was the consequence of a fine 
imposed upon him, for a grpss libel 
upon the character of that truly emi¬ 
nent person, Dr Hush, of Philadelphia, 
father to the present minister at St 
James’s—yet how good is the cut! 

I had occasion to allude, on a for¬ 
mer occasion, to part of what follows. 
It occurs in the midst of one of Cob¬ 
bett's disquisitions on the political 
constitution of the United States. 

“ The storage, or qualification of elec¬ 
tors, is very various. In some States, every 
free man, that is, every man who is not 
bondman or slave, has a vote. In others, 
the payment of a fax is required. In 
others, a man must be worth a hundred 
pounds . In Virginia a man must be a 
freeholder. 

** This may serve to shew how little Mr 
J J3B.UY Bent HAM, the new Mentor of 
tb<fWestminster Telemachus, knows about 
the political part of the American govern¬ 
ments. Jerry, whose great, and, indeed, 
only argument, in support of annual par¬ 
liaments and universal suffrage, is, that 
America is so happy under such a system , 
has, if we were to own him , furnished our 
enemies with a complete answer; for they 
have, in order to silence him, only to refer 
to the facts of his argument of happy ex¬ 
perience. By silencing him, however, I 
do not mean the stopping of his tongue, or 
pen; for nothing but mortality will ever 
do that. This everlasting babbler has 
rimed a sort of stiletto stroke at me; for 
what, Goa knows, except it be to act a 
Consistent part, by endeavouring to mur¬ 
der the man whom be has so frequently 
robbed, and whose facts and thoughts, 
though disguised and disgraced by the 
robber’s quaint phraseology, constitute the 
better part of his book. Jerry, who was 
made a Reformer by Pitt’s refusal to 
give him a contract to build a penitentiary, 
and to make him prime administrator of 
penance, that is to say, Beggar-Whipper 
General, is a very proper person to be 
torited by those who have plotted and 
conspired against Major Cartwright. Mr 
Brougham praises Jerry; that is 
ENOUGH!” 

Hear*£l.s 0 this truth—for truth it is, 
though Cobbctt speaks. 

“ The grand ideas about the extension 
of the empire of the United States, are of 
verjfc questionable soundness; and they be¬ 
come more questionable from being echoed 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, a set of tho 
meanest politicians that ever torched pen 
and $>aper. Uroif ajv-y great ques¬ 
tion THEY NEVER HAVE BEENRIGHT, 
EviAf, by accident, which is very 
HARD !” . 

The following is a fair specimen of 
“ Collett merry.” * . 
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“ I have sometimes been half tempted 
to believe, that the Magpie first suggested 
to tyrants the idea of haying a tithe-eating 
Clergy. the Magpie devours die com and 
grain; so does the Parson, The Magpie 
takes the wool from die sheep’s bocks; so 
does the Parson. The Magpie devours 
alike the young animals aad tne eggs; so 
does the Parson. The Magpie’s clack is 
everlastingly gpiag; m is the Parson’s. 
The Magpie repeats by rote words that 
are taught it; so does the Parson. The 
Magpie is always skipping and hopping 
and peeping into other’s neats; so is the. 
Parson. * The .Magpie’s colour 1* partly 
black and partly white; so Vthe'PaJson's, 
The Magpie’s greediness, impudence, and 
cruelty, ore proverbial ; so gx§ those of the 
Parson. I was saying to a 'farmer the 
other day, that if the Koroughmongers had 
a mind to ruin-America, they would, »»- 
other time, send over fire or six, good large 
flocks of Magpies, instead of five or six of 
their armies. , i 

J Take this for another spedmen of 
his merriment! 

“ I arn happy to tell you, that Ellenbo- 
rough and Gild# have retired t Ill health 
is the pretence. 1 never yet knew ill health 
induce such fellows to loosen their grasp of 
the public purse. But, be it so: then I 
feel pleasure on that account. To all the 
other pangs of body and mind* let them 
add that of knowing, that William Cob- 
bett, whom they thought they had put 
down fbr ever, if not killed, lives to re¬ 
joice AT THEIR FAIXS AND THEflt 
DEATH, TO TRAMPLE Off THEIR 
GRAVES, AND TO HAND DOWN THEIR 
NAMES FOR THE JUST JUDGMENT OF 
FOSTERITV.” 

Was there ever such a fiend! Well; 
bat the fiend has at least the merit of 
speaking out. 

So much for Cobbett’s account of 
his year’s residence in Long-Island. 
Another book of his, that I expected 
a great deal from, disappointed me 
sadly—his Sermons. I expected, I 
know not what; but I found nothing 
—Dpt even wickedness enough to sea* 
son their dulness: for they ap/t dull. 

I shall conclude, in fairness to Cob* 
bett, with quoting from one of his late 
Registers, a partof a letter to Mr, or, a8 
, he calls lum, *’ parson,” Malthas; Co¬ 
lo^ I)avi4 SteWart's account of‘an¬ 
cient and . modem Athol, in his His¬ 
tory of the Highland Iteghnentsymigh t 
furnish Cobbett with some very stri¬ 
king additional arguments. -«In point 
of fact, I have always though^* *that 


Cobbett has the better of Malthas in 
many parts of tins controversy. 

“ When people see new houses, they aie 
apt to think that they see signs of increase; 
and this they certainly do see, where they 
sec the boundaries of towns and cities ex¬ 
tend themselves; where they see whole 
towns rising up here and there as round 
this WEN.* But, to see new houses build- 
itig iu towns and villages, is ho sign of in¬ 
crease, any more titan it is to sec wheat 
* stacks building in a farm-yard. 11 is true, 
these are new stacks; but they only come 
to replace others that are just taken away. 
Houses are continually wearing out; and 
if, upon going through a town or u village, 
you do not see one new house; one house 
built this Very year; one of these for every 
forty houses that the town or village con¬ 
tains ; you may set down that town or vil¬ 
lage as being in a ride of decay. In mere 
villages, where the houses are weak, there 
ought to be one new one out of every 
twenty ; for these frail houses do net last, 
upon an average, above twenty years. 

“ Let any man take these observations 
for his guide; let him go through the 
country towns and villages, particularly 
those to the westward, once so populous. 
Let him take notice of the tumbling down 
houses; of the totally dismantled small 
farm-houses. , Let him look at the little 
barite, and yards that, were formerly home¬ 
steads, and that are now become mere cat. 
tie sheds. Let 1dm look at that which was 
file farm-house, bat Which is now become 
the miserable abode of two or three labour¬ 
ers and* (Ufa families, who are perishing 
with hunger, cold and nakedness, beneath 
that roof where ease and happiness dwelt, 
until the accursed paper-money system 
told its fangs, upon the country. All these 
small farm-houses have disappeared; and 
yet the villages have grown smaller and 
smaller. Theaccursed paper-money lias 
drawn the . wretched people into crowded 
masses. All the laws have bad thesame 
tendency. That mixture of agricultural 
with manufacturing pursuits, which was 
so favourable to thy health and morals of 
the people, and to their ease and comfort, 
at the same timethis is gone from the 
villages and country towns; and the po¬ 
pulation is gone along with it; and gone, 
too, to become a sort of slaves, regularly 
drilled to thefrwork, and kept at it very 
nearly literally under the lash. 

’ “ Accordingly, there: is steely a vil¬ 
lage, at. a distance from iundholders, ma¬ 
nufacturing rendezvouses, watering-places, 
seaports, or barracks: there » scarcely a 
village at a distance from all these, which 
contains a foyjrth peW of the people that it 
formerly contained, I have mentioned above 
twenty parishes by name, frt most of these 


* T’hc name for London all through Cobbctt's Works. 
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parishes, two or three farmers have come 
and swallowed up farms, formerly occu¬ 
pied by probably fifty farmers. Nothing is 
more common than to see a man occupying 
land, which formed, not more than thirty, 
forty, or fifty years ago, twenty farm*. 
Three, four, or five farms, made into one, 
is & thing to be seen everywhere. And yet, 
as I obsffved before, the population of the 
villages is’decreased. In going through a 
village, in almost any part of the country, 
except where the fluids or the manufactu- ' 
ring establishments have an influence, yon 
are sure to sec ten houses almost falling 
down, for every one that you see building. 
In numerousriustances, I found, in my 
rides during trie last fall, houses quitted, 
from the danger Of their falling down; and 
I very seldom found that any new house 
was building in the stead. I went into 
scarcely any agricultural village, where I 
did not see the old bricks %nd other rub. 
bish of a house or two, that had recently 
stood upon the spot Where the rubbish now 
was. On the outskirts of almost all the 
villages, you find still remaining small en¬ 
closures of land , each of which has mani¬ 
festly had its house formerly. They are 
generally in pasture at this time; hut, if 
you look attentively at the ground, you 
will see unevennesses which shew you that 
here are the relics of the foundations of 
houses; while, if you look at the fences, 
you will see gooseberry, currant, or rasp¬ 
berry bushes, making their appearance 
here and there. In the middle of such 
little plots of ground, you frequently see 
old pear-trees or apple-trees, or the stumps 
of them, remaining. All these are so many 
proofs of a greatly diminished, and of aatiu 
diminishing, population. 

“ it is possible that as much human 
sustenance may be produced in these agri¬ 
cultural parishes as mere used to he, though 
the number of h&pds may be much smaller. 
It is very well known, that horses and 
tackle now do, in many cases, what was 
formerly done by the baud of man. But 
that there was more land, in cultivation for¬ 
merly than there is now, nobody can doubt.' 
They produce to uS the long list of enclo¬ 
sure bills; but it is curious enough that 
they never tell us, that the far greater pari 
of this land was cultivated formerly, with¬ 
out any enclosure bill at all. If die Par¬ 
liament would lay, out a few thousand 
pounds of our money, in orijpr tp ascertain 
how many hundreds of thousands, of acres 
of land was in cultivation before the Revo¬ 
lution, more than ik in cultivation now, I 
should not grudge that money, as I do die 
money laid out in Population Returns. 
However, the great proof, the undeniable 
proof, of depopulation, throughout a con¬ 
siderable pari of the mngdotfi, is this fact 
—that there are nearly a third pari of the 
whole bf the churches, which, if the popu¬ 
lation were the same, when the churches 
were built, that it is now, those churches 
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wow built by crazy people. They were - 
built without any reason for building them. 
Many of them stand within a mile of each 
other; and it frequendy happens, that the 
two parishes do not now contain people 
enough, allowing for sick people, and lit¬ 
tle children, and for those that must stay 
at home to take care of the house or of the 
cattle—it frequently happens that the tjwo 
parishes do not, if you make these allow¬ 
ances, contain people enough to fill ond 
pew ! It is monsoons, then, to suppose 
that these parishes have not, in a great 
measure, beisn depopulated. HoW are we 
to believe, that people could have built 
churches, unless there had been numbers 
suhicient to fill them ! It is not in one, 
two, or three, but in hundreds of instances, 
that die churches are now wholly gone -••• 
“ The jize, the size of the churches— 
this alone would be enough to convince 
any man of sound judgment, that there has 
been a prodigious decrease in the popula¬ 
tion of a great part of the kingdom. The 
curious Return of which I have spoken 
above, professes to have in view to ascer¬ 
tain how many people the several churches 
will hold. So that one naturally is inclined 
to look, with a good deal of curiosity, to 
What is said upon this subject, in cases 
where the population is reduced to a mere 
nothing. Let us take a little list here. The 
parish ofBnEMHixmAri contains sixteen 
persons altogether. The parish is a rectory. 
The parson is required to write do wn, ‘ num¬ 
ber of persons they Can containthat is to 
say, number of persons the churches can 
contain. Now, this parson of Bhe mhi A - 
ham states in his answer, that his church 
will contain 4 the population that is to 
say, his church is capable of holding six¬ 
teen persons , supposing the whole of the 
people of the parish to he at church at one 
time. Now, sixteen grown-up men can 
stand in a space four feel square. MV 
know tiiat six can sit in a stage-roach; 
and yet this parson tells us, that his church 
* can contain the population’ of hjs parish. 
What, then, is there a double meaning 
here? Is there a little bit of the Jesuit 
played off among us sincere Protestants ? 
The church ran contain tire population; 
but the pious pastor docs not say that it 
can contain «» more ! But this was not the 
question : the question was, what number 
of person^ they can contain ; that is to sav, 
bow maiij' persons can your church con¬ 
tain ? This is the amount of the question t 
end, notwithstanding this, it is stated, in 
this Return, that the church can contain 
4 the population in die case of scores ot 
parishes, where the population is under 
forty. Perhaps there is not a church in 
England, the porch of which would not 
holtb twenty men. Certainly not one, the 
dunce! of which would not hold a huu- 
dretSfftjen, standing uptight; and, perhaps, 
there is not one that would not hold more 
than three hundred. Wc have seen above, 
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that there arc eight people living in Shauw- 
cut, in the Return, the rector (for this is 
a.rectorial living) says that hi* church can 
hold eight people ! And this he signs with 
his name; and it is sent to the bishop; 
and the bishop sends it to the King in 
council; and the King in council lays it 
before Parliament. So that, here is the 
Parliament Informed, ami here is the na¬ 
tion taxed to pay for the printing of the 
information, that there is si church at 
Sham ncut, in Wiltshire, that * cum con* 
tain’ right living soulsi—a whole right of. 
them, at one and the same. time. After 
this, it most be a pretty beastly people 40 
be guided by these Returns. The thing to 
remark with regard to this Return, is the 
cavalier dike impudence of it. It is mani¬ 
fest that the question Was intended to get 
an account of what number each church 
would contain, when it was sufficiently 
filled. There whs no sense in the question 
if this was not .the object of tt ; and yet, 
here is a man to take his pen and write 
down the figure eight, against this ques¬ 
tion, and send it off to the bishop without 
any ceremony. In all probability his church 
would contain several hundreds, of persons. 
I never yet saw a church that would not. 
It is very seldom, indeed, that the meanest 
and most miserable country church is less, 
in the clear, than fifty feet long. Cut oft'a 
bit for a belfry, and leave a piece for die 
communion-table, and you have Still a 
room thirty feet long, at least, , and from 
fifteen to twenty feet wide. Two sows of 
people, sitting on benches up the middle 
oftthis room, wUl make three score. There 
are about fifteen or sixteen pews generally 
in sucli a place. It must be a miserable 
hole that has not a gallery to contain a 
hundred. Add a few cross benches here 
and there. But why need 1 make any 
such calculations, when it is notorious, 
that Methodist meeting-houses, not a quar¬ 
ter part so big as the smallest church hi 
the kingdom, contain two or thiee hundred 
persons each.” • ■ 


. “ The size of the churches is a thing of 
great consequence. W e find them, through¬ 
out tile agricultural pan of the country, to 
be out of all reason too large. I have shewn 
that there are many hundreds of parishes, 
the whole population of each ^>F which 
might be placed in the porches of the 
church. I have'given instances of several 
parishes', the present population of each of 
which might be put into a stage-coach. I 
have given instances, or, at least, havosta- 
ted, that there are hundreds and hundreds 
of parishes, the present population of each 
of which do not amount toahundtAl; and 
hat thereare several thousands of parishes, 
the present population of which does not 
t ■ •• 


, amount to two hundred. There were about 
ten thousand churches in England; and, 
at this very moment, the whole of the pre¬ 
sent population could, except in those parts 
where men have been drawn together by 
the paper-money, be not only accommoda¬ 
ted with these churches, but, with the help 
of a little straw in each parish, actually 
hidden under the roofs of these churches. 

“ Baric I come then, after exhibiting all 
these very suspicious circumstances relative 
to these Clerical Returns; baric I come to 
inquire once more, what ground there can 
be for supposing that the population of 
England has increased ? Here we have a 
whole fist of parishes actuall wwas ting away 
to nothing. This is a fact tit at it is im¬ 
possible to deny i and yet you, and your 

I iatrons the boroughmongers, insist upon 
t that there is an increase of the popula¬ 
tion ; and, what is more, a great part of 
the public believe you. This is one of 
those falsehoods that men tel| till they be¬ 
lieve it to be true themselves. There have 
been several of these great national lies." 

I have omitted about as much more 
of abuse, as I hare quoted of argument. 
Indeed, if Cobbett did not render it 
impossible for himself to be read by 
weighing his books down with unne¬ 
cessary filth, who would be the fool to 
ipake extracts from such a writer as lie 
is? ' 

Refbre I leave,him, I must not omit 
to take notice of the great service 
which h# really appears to . have been 
doing in the introduction of the plat¬ 
ting of straw for hats. Rut as his Cot¬ 
tage Economy, in which this matter is 
abundantly explained, ought to be io 
every cottage in the empire,* I shall do 
no more than say, once tor all, that 
for once' Cobbett has had the merit of 
introducing a great good,, unclogged 
with eyentbe least of evil. 1 am 
heartily pleased to hear that the new 
manufacture is getting the name of 
“ the Cobbett Platt,” He deserves the 
compliment; and I should not be much 
surprised if this were to bo the salva¬ 
tion of his suits after all the books 
he has written are forgotten. 

For forgotten they cannot fail to be! 
It is indeede* melancholy truth, that 
every autbo? diminishes his chance of 
surviving in the ratio wherein lie in¬ 
creases (after a certain limit, of course, 
I mean,) the bulk of his works. How 
little is this thought of in this thrice- 
hookish age ! Had Swift concentrated 
all his wit one Volume, or in three 
volumes, would not his book have been 


* Not until the blasphemy and sedition are erased from it, Mr Tickler, Even Brougham 
ays ns much.—C. N. 
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in every man's, woman’s and child's 
hand, wherever, and to whatever age, 
the English tongue is spoken ! Instead 
of that, we have a book in twenty vo¬ 
lumes, price five or six guineas! The 
same way with Dryden—the same way 
withMilton—the same way with Shake¬ 
speare Himself to a certain extent— 
and, if Shakespeare had written two or 
three hundred plays, instead of two or 
three dozen, (which he would have 
done had his time been like ours,) 
what would have been the conse¬ 
quence? It is this that gives the anciftit 
classics one of their great advantages. 

I can carry my Horace, my Sallust, 
my Virgil even, my whole Virgil, in 
my pocket But Cobbett! there is, in¬ 
deed, the depth of despair. His good 
things lie scattered over such a surface 
—to speak in his own way, there is 
such a wilderness about every settle¬ 
ment, that I rfear there is but a slen¬ 
der chance of future times doing any 
measure of justice to one, who, with 
all his faults, has the intellect and the 
language of an English classic. 

That poor devil, Fxabok, (in bis 
Sketches,) gives, on the whole, a fair 
account of Cobbett's exterior, and, I 
should think, even of his manner— 
although I by no means take his word 
for anything beyond this: indeed 
Cobbet’sbookhascompletelynegatived 
him quoad alia. I myself never saw this 
extraordinary character but once—It 
was at a county meeting in Hampshire, 

S he days of poor Lord Cochrane, 
s perhaps the very man whom I 
d select from all I have ever seen 
wished to shew a foreigner the 
beau ideal of an English yeoman. He 
was then,.I should suppose, at least 
fifty years of age; but plump, and 
as fresh as possible. His hair was 
worn smooth on his forehead, and dis¬ 
played a few curls, nut-brown then, 

_ 1 oTovish by this time, 

aboutliisears. Thereissomcuuug 
firm and stately in bis step and port—at 
least there was so in those days. You 
could see the seijeant blended with the 
farmer inevery motion of his bddy. His 
eyeissma!l,grey,quiet, and good-tem¬ 
pered—perfectly mild—You would 
say, “ there is a sweet old boy—butter 
~tA molt in his mouth.' He was 

coat, waistcoat, ana nreecuc*, 
same piece—a scarlet under-v 
a drab great-coat hanging u 
fastened before bya“flyingsti- r , 
boots of a true work-like pattern, and 
Vor., XIV. ‘ 
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not new, but well cleaned (another re¬ 
lic probably of his camp-habits,)—be 
haa strong grey worsted gloves, and a 
stout ash plant in his hand. If he bad 
not been pointed out t#meby one who 
knew him, I should probably have 

K ssed him over as one of the innocent 
con-eaters of the New forest; but 
when I knew that it Was Cobbett, you 
may believe 1 did not allow his pladd 
easy eye and smile to take me in. 

I was excessively sorry, thaf, being 
entangled with a party of young squires 
and parsons, I could have no chance 
of getting into Cobbett's company. I 
am no beer-drinker; “but if Cobbett 
will drink nothing else, I should cer¬ 
tainly be most happy to crack a pot 
with him. They say he is coming to 
Scotland soon; and I hope, as Messrs 
Brougham and Denman are to have a 
public dinner, he may not want the 
same compliment. Yours, 

T. T. 

Southsidi > Sept. 10, 1823. 


I*. Si—I forgot to say at the proper 
place, that I don’t believe one syllable 
of Cobbett’s story about his own pe¬ 
cuniary distresses, &c. &c. Howshould 
he have fallen into poverty ? For many 
years, as it was proved upon one of his 
trials for libel, he was in the receipt 
of L.60 a-week, as editor of his Regis¬ 
ter. He was all the while a fanner too, 
and, according to himself, a skilful 
and a successful one. Where did all 
the money go to? I have, in short, no 
sort of doubt that Cobbett's nest is 
very comfortably feathered. 

Whatis this story of Cobbett’s going 
to settle in France ? I can't believe a 
word of it. He may take a run thither 
for a few weeks; and, indeed, bis re¬ 
cent praises of the Bourbons, and of 
Catholicism, look very like as if he had 
some suchraatter in His head: Butquit 
old England for good and all ? give up 
the Register ? cease from writing and 
abusing & J cannot believe any such 
miracles—they would, beat Prince 
Humbughohe all to nothing. 

And yet, good gracious! if it should 
be so in right earnest—if William 
Cobbett should really become a mem¬ 
ber of the holy Roman Church, and 
- uwnMi nrirprietaire —Imagine that 


'<2T 
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ON THE Ft'UCKLKBS SCHOOL OF POLITICS. 

No II. 

Setter to the Editor,from Andrew Ardent, Esq. 


My dear Christopher, 

I never was more surprised and dis¬ 
pleased in my life, than, upon the re¬ 
ceipt of your last Magazine, to find no 
notice taken in it of the anniversary 
of the King's visit to Scotland. I verily 
and truly thought that the new Baro¬ 
net, your Provost, would have given 
an entertainment on the occasion; that 
the Corporation would have made it a 
matter of conscience to dine publicly 
and together on that day; or, at least, 
that you yourselfwould navehadasnug 
party at Ambrose's,—to aU, or some 
one of which I expected to be invited, 
and had actually engaged a post-chaise 
that I might not disappoint you, my 
friend Sir Williap, or myself. But the 
day approached, letter after letter ar¬ 
rived, in course of post as they say, but 
no invitation, or the semblance of ope, 
reached ray quarters. It then struck 
me that some subscription business 
would take place at Oman’s,, to which 
you did not think it worth while for 
me to come so far; but no such thing, 
as far as I understand, was ever agita¬ 
ted. 

This is passing strange, Christopher. 
Have the bailies, old and new, lost 
their stomachs—the trades and mer- 
chantcounsellorsthefaculty of degluti¬ 
tion—or the deacons of the incorpora¬ 
ted trades the power of mastication ? 
And was there no patriotic butcher, 
vintner, or dealer in wines, in the 
council, to whom a dinner might have 
been an acceptable job ? Are the Ma¬ 
gistrates of our loyal city turned Whigs 
all at once ? And will posterity believe 
that a -civilized corporation could so¬ 
lace their stomachs with Crawley spring 
water on such a day, and let so fair an 
opportunity pass without a jollifica¬ 
tion ? Is there no loyalty bubin Leith 
—no public spirit but with the unpoe- 
tical names of Macfie and Reoch ? 

My dear Christopher, it is a perfect 
disgrace to the intellectual city—a 
atom not to be wiped away Bom Euin- 
hurgh for a century at least. On,the i 5 th 
of August the King landed updn y our 
shores—held courts at your ancient 
palace ofllolyrood-House—made your 
provost a baronet—shook hands with 
yourself-—was kind to every one—and 


you, with your Athenian pretensions 
and your Parthenons, to allow the mer¬ 
chants of your sea-port, the men of 
tar, potashes, molasses, rum, sugar, 
hemp, and tallow, to run before you in 
the road of loyalty, and read you a les¬ 
son in the bienseances of ciyilized life! 
Yo*u don’t deserve a King ; and I am 
almost ashamed to call you Scotsmen. 
The Whigs were, no doubt, glad at 
this want of respect in our city rulers. 
Joseph Hume and the Stot may even 
praise them for abstinence ; and the 
King himself, God bless him, who 
thinks ill of nobody, may not much 
mind the, I hope, unintentional neglect. 
But will you, Christopher, the cham¬ 
pion of loyalty-—the pillar of the church 
—and the friend of all that is great 
and good in human nature—will you, 
my dear friend, ever forgive yourself, 
for not stepping forward and putting 
your public in mind of their duty,— 
or, at least, setting the example in 
Ambrose’s, rtf joyous loyalty, by acorn- 
memoration banquet among tne intel¬ 
lectual censors of public opinion and 
public morals ? 

I should not have minded though 
I was not there, if you or Sir William 
had held a diopter of good fellows. M y 
not receiving an invitation would only 
have saved me eighty miles posting, 
and the lo&s of a week’s recreation ; 
and I expect to see, in the forthcoming 
Maga, notwithstanding all I have said 
of you personally, that in defiance of 
my supicious, you were as happy on 
the 15th as good meat,good drink, good 
appetites, and loyalty, could make you. 
But tell your provost and bailies that 
they ought either to have given or pa¬ 
tronised a royal, jovial public dinner. 
Your town ought to have been illumi¬ 
nated, and all the bells set a ringing. 
The population should have been re¬ 
galed with> oxen roasted whole, and 
good beer, in the King's Park; and 
Mr Murray should have opened tile 
doors of the Theatre gratis, and given 
all poor devils, who can’t affbrd to pay 
for it, the sjght of a good play, and re¬ 
galed themswith <9 God save the King.” 

Contrast your conduct, my dear fel¬ 
low, with the Whigs, whom you and 
I despise. I see by the newspapers. 
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that the Ex-Attorney-General and the 
E x-Solieitor-General of the late Queen, 
insignificant though they be in any 
view, are getting dihners from the 
small remnant of ultra-Whip. Joseph 
Hume, himself, got a seven-and-six- 
pence patch up, if I am not mistaken, 
at Aberdeen, last year; and it is re¬ 
ported tire whigiings of Glasgow medi¬ 
tate, (at least so the newspapers say,) 
giving Messrs Brougham and Denman 
a charity sort of half-guinea blow-out, 
at some of the public taverns, where 
all the grievances of being out of place, 
and not in high esteem, will no doubt 
be detailed with lugubrious loquacity; 
the pressure of taxes, and the extrava¬ 
gance of government, will, as usual, 
be dilated upon; the pusillanimity of 
ministers, for not dragging their coun¬ 
try into war, in which they can have 
no interest, and passing new taxes for 
its support, will^ afford a fine subject 
for tavern eloquence; and the com¬ 
pany, neither drunk nor sober, shall 
depart precisely at twelve o’clock, with 
the pleasant feeling, in spite of the evi¬ 
dence of their own senses, thaf the 
country is ruined beyonu redemption, 
unless the weight of the jgovernment 
were really and truly laid upon the 
little shoulders of the Whig barristers 
ami their associates, to whom place. 


upon any conditions, would, I have 
no doubt, be very acceptable. 

I say, Christopher, unless I find 
you have had a party at Ambrose's or 
elsewhere, in honour of the King’s vi¬ 
sit to Scotland; I shall never write an¬ 
other line in your Magazine.—I shall 
not even enter the modern Athens, as 
your Gutterbloods choose to call it, 
but take lodgings at loyal Leith, and 
start a Royal Visit Club, under the 
patronage of Messrs Reoch and Macfie. 

For my own part, seeing nothing 
better to be done, 1 set myself down 
in the parlour of an inn to a leg of 
mutton, a bottle of claret, and a jug 
of good toddy—got a bonfire of old 
thatch lighted before my window; and 
knocked up a kind of ball with “ buird- 
ly chiefs and sturdy hizzies,” collect¬ 
ed by the piper in the neighbouring 

§ len, which was opened by myself and 
le matron of the party, Mrs Macin- 
tyre, my landlord and his wife, in a 
Highland reel, and which was kept up 
with a great fund of animal spirits, 
supported by suitable quantities of 
mountain dew, judiciously administer¬ 
ed, till day-break on the 16th. 
t am, my dear Christopher, 
Yours ever faithfully, 

Andrew Ardent. 
Killin, Sept. 5, 1823. 


ANSWER, 

Extracted, from Mr North s Letter-Book. 

This is all very pretty and very peppery, Mr Andrew. So you really blame 
us for the deficiencies of our friends the Pluckless—so you really imagine wc 
had no Ambrosial Feed on* the 15th, and you will never write another line in 
Maga for it! We have a huge fancy to put the veto upon your commu¬ 
nication, for the bare supposition, and for the further offence of non-compear¬ 
ance. Why, man. We did not even suppose that the Pluckless themselves 
needed a jog upon such an occasion. When wc recollect how they were all 
figged out list year, performing the part of savages or mountebanks, or at¬ 
tempting that of court-gallants—all plastering on their loyalty a foot thick— 
hiow Could we imagine that their patriotism or their grhtitude required the sti¬ 
mulus of a present Sovereign? But you! in truth, it well becomes you to 
find fault with others—Suffice it to say, that when ODoherty was making the 
punch in the morning, preparatory to its being put in ice, he gave ortc extra 
lemon to the sherbet, exclaiming, “ Here goes^i cooler for Ardent!” that a chair, 
plate, knife and fork, spoon and napkin, tumbler, porter-swigger, sherry-bibber, 
and whisky-sipper, were all duly placed for you,*the plate being turned up, and 
marked double A, Betweeji those of the Adjutant and Tickler; and that a 
spit was prepared, and a large dish wanned, fpr four brace of grouse, which 
we expected you to bring along with you. And lo! he came not!—Well, jou 
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were the sufferer ; and you are still to suffer for you? affectation, in expecting 
an invitation ; and the Pluckless are to suffer, for not promoting a great public 
dinner; and the public itself shall suffer, for not being loyal spontaneously, 
and without cither jog from Mnga or pluckleBS patronage. No, no! We shall 
not let you all be loyal ex post facto at our expense; and the record of that 
dinner shall ever remain deeply impressed on the memories of those who ate 
it—but there alone shall it be treasured, a precious deposit, a reward /or their 
meritorious forwardness in the good cause, and a subject for pleasing and last¬ 
ing reflection and endless triumph. 

Youj however, (although you have committed the pluckless vice of blaming 
others, while not fully doing your own duty,) shall next year, on the KING'S 
DAY, hear some particulars in private, in consideration of the remains of good 
feeling indicated in your mode of spending the day, and upon your paying cer¬ 
tain penalties. Even the public may, at some future day, be admitted to a 
partial knowledge of the events of that merryfication. But this must be when 
the Pluckless are no more—a consummation devoutly to be wished—a period 
which shall soon arrive—viz. before the publication of No. VI. of this series of 
papers.—C. N. 


THE GENERA I. QUESTION. 

No. I. 


Mr President, . 

The'L iberal is dished. The Cock¬ 
neys have proved themselves more 
intense idiots than knaves general- 
. ly are, and are now dumb in their 
impotence. There is much wicked¬ 
ness in and about London, and else¬ 
where ; a gross appetite for slander and 
indecency is craving and aching to be 
fed, and yet these caterers have been 
incapable of supplying garbage. All 
that was necessary for their work was 
a slight smattering of erroneous infor¬ 
mation, as much cleverness as belongs 
to a second-rate bagman, the liveliness 
of an under-waiter in a suburban ta¬ 
vern, the grace of a street-walker, not 
yet utterly battered, the philosophy of 
an itinerant lecturer on Reform, the 
eloquence of an unemployed barristers 
clerk, the wit of an editor of the fif¬ 
tieth Incarnation of Joe, the man¬ 
ners of a run-away London tailor’s ap¬ 
prentice, and the morals or a retired 
bagnio-keepe^ rurilizingheyond East- 
end—Yet in all these qualifications 
have they been found wanting: and 
unable to pick up a dishonest suheist- 
they are now starving on unpaid 
|~beer, and parsnips taken-oh tick. 
Wflbusiness, ind eed, to bepreyed 
py a longing desire for alf sorts 
land dirty wickedness, and yet 
\although the spirit is frilling. 


that the flesh* is weak; to be hooted at 
in the impotent perpetration of despi¬ 
cable vice ; to be ducked in the slough 
of despond by the base crew you have 
been trying to exasperate against an 
honest householder; to be put into the 
stocks by the very profligates to whom 
you have been offering cheap, irreli¬ 
gious, and obscene tracts; to be haul¬ 
ed down from the barrel-head on which 
ou have been playing your mounte- 
ank tricks before “ the low earth,” 
and elevated to the pillory by the gang 
you liave sickened at the picture of 
their own corruption ; to be sent into 
solitary confinement, lest you should 
pollute the operation of the tread-mill; 
and finally, admitted, with a hesita¬ 
ting hand, to the rites of burial in the 
vaults of the Pozzi, amgng the very 
seuin and refuse and excrements of 
mortality. * 

We are decided enemies to every¬ 
thing bordering upon exaggeration ; so 
that the above wul no doubt appear to 
many but a feeble sketch of the cha¬ 
racter and catastrophe of the Liberal. 
Two or three dozen men and women 
laid their heads together to produce an 
effect—a sensation—Id make hits—to 
kick up a row—to startle the cits—to 
set the gutters ou fird—to pull old or¬ 
thodox gentlemen by their pig-tails— 
to laugn outright in the faces of mo- 
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deet females, and whisper indecencies 
into their ears, as they walked in fa¬ 
mily parties to church—to grimace the 


parsons—to patronize prostitutes, a'nd 
to employ the Sabbath-day in penning 
panegyrics on vices which occupied 
them during the whole week. The 
devil is in it, thought they, if we do 
not become distinguished characters. 
“ There goes a Liberal,” will every 
voice exclaim ; “ how beautiful his 


yellow breeches !”—“ Behold Apol- 
lar !” But, O Gemini, what is this ? 


A madneis has seized upon the people. 
Spitting, hissing, hooting, cursing, 
cuffing, kicking, are the order of the 
day. King, Conde, and Grandee, are 
hauled to the horse-pond—goose and 
gander sjtand aloof on the green in 
breathless astonishment, as splash af¬ 
ter splash, squash after squash, goes 
Cockney upon Cockney into the liquid 
element. Peter Bfell’s ass, now the pro¬ 
perty of a Hampstead huckster, brays 
forth Balaam; a huge Newfoundland 
dog leaps into the pool with suspieioKfe 
humanity, and brings out Tims by the 
nape of the neck, who is instantcr spun 
back by a tall man in the crowd, re¬ 
cognized to be GDoherty. Pygmalion 
having crawled to the bank, is betray¬ 
ed by the pimple of his nose, just peer¬ 
ing through the mud, to the ven¬ 
geance of that much-injured tailor, 
and gets forthwith measured for a suit 
of mourning. King Leigh is drooping 
like a water-lily, and weeping like a 
crocodile, with nis hands in the pock¬ 
ets of his yellow-breeches. The infe¬ 
rior rout keep puddling to and fro, un- 
distinguishable from frogs and pow- 
heads ; and from shore to shore of that 


small Mediterranean is heard a gurg¬ 
ling croak, that says, or seems to say, 
“ The kingdom of Cockaigne is sunk 
into the bosom of the mighty deep !” 

But, Mr President, to lay aside fi¬ 
gure and allegory, I ask you, a well- 
infonned,tolerably well-behavedjpaem- 
ber of a Christian community, if ever, 
throughout the experience of a life, 
now apparently,” from the cut of your 
jib, verging on threescore, you read, 
or heard, or dreamt of suth an utter 
and inutterable set of blockheads as 


these Liberals ? Why, at first, they 
proclaimed#* - themselves, that they had 
made up their minds to behave like so 
many bulls in g chiqa-shop. A stra- 
mash was expected. «But instead of 
the Bulls of Bashan, who should make 
their appearance but a quantity,of apes. 


moping and mowing, each pushing on 
the ether with his paw on posterior, 
and the whole array at their wits' end 
at the novelty of their situation. In- 
steadof going to work forthwith among 
the porcelain, the apery betook itself 
to plunder. Hop goes one little blear- 
eyed hero, with scurvy and excoriated 
hips, and the manifest mark of the 
chain encircling his neck in blue ruin, 
into a vase, in search of cheese or a bag 
of nuts, every now and then grinning 
over the ritn, disappointed in his scru¬ 
tiny, but delighted, nevertheless, with 
the originality of his own inventive ge¬ 
nius. A bolder baboon, mounting a 
tripod, clutches a china shepherdess 
from a shelf, and mumbles her all over 
with the loathsome slime and slaver 
of his hideous brute-endearment. The 
hard-bosomed nymph resists, and the 
hairy sibyl letting her drop on the 
floor, liurkles round and round the 
shivered fragments of his love, in the 
blind rage of his animal desire, and 
the dim perplexity of a nature unas¬ 
sisted by reason to distinguish living 
flesh from the potter’s clay. A mer¬ 
rier monkey—a fellow of most rare 
wit and infinite fancy, rises with a 
chance looking-glass,and, like Narcis¬ 
sus of old, is desperately enamoured 
of his own fair proportions. The love¬ 
sick youth hangs his head considera¬ 
bly to the one side like a puppy weigh¬ 
ed down by the dew, and acts in a 
manner to attract the decided disap¬ 
probation of the secretary to the So¬ 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, ac¬ 
cidentally taking a peep into the win¬ 
dow. An ouran-outang addicts him¬ 
self to study, and sits as solemn as 
Solomon at the Ledger, chewing a 

E iece of Indian-rubber, and tasting a 
ttle of the ink, as a liquor hitherto 
unknown. Meanwhile the main body 
and both wings are filching—when 
Messrs English and ,Co. coming into 
their shop, employ the moments imme¬ 
diately succeeding their first surprise, 
in securing Fan, Narcissus, and Solo- 
motka A general hullybaloo pursues 
the scampering imitation-men on their 
retreat, most of whom are taken pri¬ 
soners. Some are sent to Pideock—a 
# score or two are distributed among the 
small travelling bear-proprietors—a 
few fall into the service of elderly vir¬ 
gins at Bath and Cheltenham,—and 
•perhaps from a dozen to twenty go 
stuffed to the British Museum and 
ifoivate Collections. 
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■ Why, my good sir, it is not the 
blackguardism of the Cockney-wri¬ 
ters that is most offensive to the pre¬ 
sent, and also every absent company* 
—I mean, sir, to say, that blackguard¬ 
ism, qua blackguardism, may not only 
be tolerated, but ® joyed,—witness the 
former extensive, circulation iff the 
Edinburgh Review, and the present 
popularity of the 'preaching of the 
Reverend Edward Irving. But on 
being introduced to a blackguard, you 
surely never expect to see him sitting 
in a small and rather tidy parlour, on 
a settee, with pastoral imagery darned 
all over the back, with yellow cuisses 
on his thighs, smelling at a nosegay, 
and perhaps reading at Petrarch. You 
were not prepared for a display of 
Miss-Molly-ism, in an advocate for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
known by the .name of Marriage; a 
demand for universal suffrage should 
not ^effeminately lisped out with 
uncertain aspirates; you are unrea¬ 
sonable enough to expect that he who 
would abolish all public grievances 
shall not include grammar in the num¬ 
ber ; in short, you will on no account 
whatever permit one and the same in¬ 
dividual to lie at once blackguard and 
blockhead, a “ ne'er-do-weel’* and a 
ninny; bad qualities must not be joined 
withfalse quantities; a hardened heart 
and a soft head are unpardonable; 
and it is not to be endured to see a 
Cockney picking his steps to eternal 
perdition, just as if he were merely 
going to eat hot muffins at Mother 
Red-cap’s. He whogrould’ brave the 
devil, should not fearto soil his yellow 
breeches ; ana we lose all patience 
with a dapper deist, who talks of Ell 
as if he had just come out of a hand- 
box, who, were he ever to go thither, 
would he as perfectly unintelligible 
to well-educated people as he had been 
on earth, and calculated to throw an 
air of absurdity over the regions of 
despair.- Yes, Mr President, I vow 
and protest that I am ready, this bless¬ 
ed moment, to pardon, forgive,•Over¬ 
look, all the wickedness of tire Cock¬ 
neys. I think nothing of it. But 
never, never can, I pardon > their mon¬ 
strous and unuatural stupidity. 
they could do any me foingweli, con¬ 
found me but 3 would ask North to 
give them a farewell kick or two, and 
leave them to their own paltry passional 
But nofoing bm bungling ! Take.R 
Cockney and §$rt him upon a sonnet; 


The pursy fellow has not run three 
lines, till there he is at a full stop, 
blowing like a nag in the farcy. Try 
his rhymes, and he does not know a 
vowel from a consonant, although 
surely no two things can be more un¬ 
like; watch him narrowly, and you 
detect his hand in another man's 

E ocket, uniformly stealing trash, and 
turning no difference between a grape 
and a grozet; pale, puffing, swinkt, 
sweating, sick even to vomiting with 
hobbling over the flat, he is as badly 
off at the fag-end of his sonnet, as if 
he had just descended from an hour at 
the Tread-mill. Now, Mr President, 
1 maintain that this be a true bill, and 
that no Cockney can be produced to 
do a sonnet, which seems to me rare¬ 
ly to exceed fourteen lines, and which, 
in his case, I am perfectly willing to 
reduce to eleven, in four hours and a 
half, with refreshnffenta, allowing a 
reasonable latitude in rhymes, and not 
being too severe upon him on the score 
grammar, syntax, and so forth, 
which would prove encumbrances to 
his speed. I bet Glengarry's kilt to 
Leigh Hunt's yellow breeches, (the 
long odds) that such a feat shall not 
be performed bji any native of Cock¬ 
aigne before the next meeting of Par¬ 
liament. 

Mr President, I am sorry to inter¬ 
rupt you; but, sir, you are fast asleep. 
Sir, I was observing, that, after all the 
efforts of the Radicals, of all descrip¬ 
tions, to work mischief, little or none 
has been done. The people of Great Bri¬ 
tain are really most excellent people in¬ 
deed, and know whom and what to 
despise. They do not, by any means, 
like to hear religion abused or sneered 
at; and all those jokes against par¬ 
sons, which make the round of the 
Whig periodical press, laughed at, per¬ 
haps, as something very funny, over a 
horn of ale, leave no favourable im- 
presajjpn on the minds of village to¬ 
pers, with regard to foe character of 
the wits. At their own firesides, when 
their comely wives and their chubby 
children are by, and the door locked 
for foe ni|bt, their thoughts and feel¬ 
ings take another turn ■ foe better 
part of their nature has the ascendan¬ 
cy, and they look forward to the co¬ 
ming Sabbath with satisfaction. They 
arc uncorrupted,by tlje poison that is 
worked off with foe malt; and if ask¬ 
ed their real, sober, serious opinion of 
the press-gang, focy would tell you. 
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that they were a set of heartless Bcamps The plots of their plays are rarely, if 
altogether, and strove to cheat poverty ever, interesting, and no great moral 
out of its contentment. They would is left stamped upon the heart. They 
rather have a kind visit from their give us bursts of passion, and that is 
“ Parson,” than make part of a depu- all,-*-bright images now and then, and 
tation to wait on Borne factious free- occasionally charming versification, 
thinker; and if they had a daughter But the texture of their works is nii- 
to sotjj! out to service, they would ra- serable patch-work; their bombast, 
ther see her drowned or dead in any fustian, extravagance, exaggeration,' 
honest fashion, than exposed to sedue- and violation of nature, is beyond all 
turn and desertion in the house of a bounds-—and what is the consequence? 
Patriot andFriendof thepeople.When Why, that not one of them all, in 
they hear that Mr Sueh-a-oue has spite of new editions, dissertations, es- 
heen hanged, after all his fine ha- says, and critiques, has taken any hold 
rangues, they are noways surprised, on the English mind."They never had 
hut seem prepared for tne event, and any strong hold upon it, and never will 
chuckle at the idea of his execution have; for our poetry is now diviner, 
more heartily than they ever did at his deeper far ; and a play no better than 
keenest jokes. They know better than one of Massinger s or Ford’s would 
any demagogue can tell them what are damn an author for ever to the middle 
the real hardships and evils of their order. 

condition, and they also know that But, Mr President, few subjects are 
the power by which they must be en- of more importance than the chqjicc of 
dured lies in their own souls. The uU a profession. Shall I make my son a 
ter baseness and helpless debility 4P Scotch minister ? He is a preacher ; 
character exhibited at all times by those and hangs on from year to year, in 
who set themselves against religion hopes of a manse, lie is thirty-five 
and social order, escape not their no- years of age, but still he has no manse, 
tice; comfort, and quiet, and peace, do. At last he is offered a kirk, in a re- 
on the whole, fall t% the lot of the mote, cold, moorish part of the world, 
loyal citizen, while a ragged offspring, with a mean name, as bare of all as- 
a cold hearth, and a famished board, sedations as the pavement of a sunk 
are the concomitants of disaffection flat. Stipend small; manse indifferent; 
and turbulence. No fire makes the glebe scranky; only one gentleman’s 
pot boil so well as one stirred by the nouse in the parish, and that uninha- 
liand of content; and a mechanic will bited. Our Sandy accepts ; marries 
think that fare a luxury which he eats Miss Susie Simpson, somewhere about 
after six bourB’ labour at tire loom, the middle of seven sisters. Susie, be- 
while the reformer growls over his ing come of a prolific family, breeds 
mess of pottage with an appetite poi- yearly, and even produces twins—gets 
soned by anger, and forgetful of the fat, lazy, and both ml and broad in 
hand that feeds him. But, thank God, the face, but dresses well, and likes a 
all is yet sound at the core of the Eng- how-towdy. Now and then a cow 
lish heart: and the great body of the dies, and the sheep take the sturdy, 
people know who are their friends and Meal is a drug, and the fiars sink like 
who are their enemies. There is not quicksilver in rainy weather. Sons 
one .man in Britain who does not know and daughters must be clothed and 
that Bristol Hunt is a despicable scoun- educated—and fed; perhaps about a 
drel, or would hold a hot potato one dozen, and the question is, How is all 
aoment from his mouth, on receiving that to be accomplished ? Now, Mr 
|dden intelligence of his being found President, considering the very narrow 
1 in a jakes. ' income of the Scottish clergy, do not. 

w, Mr President, I cannot see yoi* think that they should be brought 
mi% sense in those fine disquisitions back to celibacy ? A bachelor might 
wht% have been served up so plenti- liye and grow fat on a stipend that at 
fullyV, us of late in magazines, re- present keeps a large family in starva- 
viewfl&SEc. on the great superior!- tion. I never could see any hardship 
ty of ihe ancient over the modem in celibacy. Take bachelors and mar- 
drama/w»ut ShJkspease aside, and ried men by the lump, and I verily be- 
who areV. great old dramatists of this li^Y e that the former are much better 
country ?\T j ry imperfect workmen, I for *clesgymen, in a country where 
can assuriirou. Not one of them all there are no rich endowments. If 
has drawn^ single natural character, young men think it hard to be 
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vented from marrying, let tliemgo in¬ 
to the army, and enjoy the luxury of 
a wife and four children, attached to 
a marching regiment; or let the ram¬ 
pant young gentleman go to the bar, 
and support a family on the salary of 
a sheriffship, or on the princely in¬ 
come of an advocate-dephte. A cler¬ 
gyman should have nothing to do but 
attend to his flock; no married man 
can do that so regularly and rigorous¬ 
ly as a Calebs. I defy him—and that 
is the point at issue* A married cler¬ 
gyman, on a scanty income, may be 
a good family-man, notwithstanding 
his many discomforts ; but I say that 
I. defy him to write such good ser¬ 
mons as a bachelor, ceteris paribus; 
he will not even be able to deliver them 
so well: for .who can commit to me¬ 
mory in a manse crawling with chil¬ 
dren ? gg 

Paadon such lightremarks, my dear 
President, on a serious subject. Sure 
I am, that they would be taken in good 
part at a Presbytery dinner, and would 
give no offence to the excellent and 
admirable clergy of Scotland. Excel¬ 
lent and admirable clergy indeed ; and 
since my plan is not perhaps soon to 
be adopted, may their Manse mean¬ 
while swarm with offspring, and the 
honest howdy be familiar with its 
white-painted gate. Our ministers are 
indeed the guardians of national cha¬ 
racter. Themselves frequently the 
sons of peasants, they know well the 
annals of the poor; and methinks that 
the doctrines of Christianity come with 
a peculiar grace from the lips of men, 
who, in their youth, slept in lowly 
huts, and who, in after life, are sepa¬ 
rated, even in condition, by no high 
barriers from the humble ones of the 
earth. They know more than their 
brethren around ; they have seen some¬ 
thing of the character and spirit of stir¬ 
ring life, without having their feelings 
deadened, or hardened, or frittered 
away by much participation in its am¬ 
bitious concerns. The meek and sim¬ 
ple religion which they teach, brings 
them back willingly, and with plea¬ 
sure, to the joys and sorrows of the 
poor man's lot ;.and from the puljgt 
they see the narrow pew in which they 
sat jphen children ; and now and then 
haw® 1 a vision of the grey head, gone 
doytninto the grave, tnatused. In other 
days, to be turned reverentially, .to¬ 
wards the preacher of the worth Their 
Ordinary pursuits in the week-day 
‘world, partake of the quiet and con- 
, 4 


tented spirit, that, with such limitation 
as human infirmities impose, prevails 
over the peasantry of our land. Blame¬ 
less mirth, wit without gall, fancy that 
sheds a cheerful light over meetings 
assembled even for sacred purposes, 
humour that plays and dallies with the 
harmless oddities and contrasted^tem- 
peraments of men all zealous in the 
good cause; the joke/the jest, and the 
jibe, free from all ribaldry, and the 
pungent anecdote that will bear repe¬ 
tition a thousand times, because speak¬ 
ing to the experience and illustrative 
of the heart. Where can all these be 
found more fresh, vigorous, and racy, 
than among the ministers of our esta¬ 
blishment ? 

It has been asked, what they have 
done in science, in philosophy, in his¬ 
tory, in poetry ?’ Much in all. But it 
is not their business—it is not tlicir 
duty to strive or to excel in such 
things. Let each clergyman take care 
91 his parish ; and if he does so, it is 
all that man can require of him, or 
need be recorded on his tomb-stone. 
Eminent, distinguished, illustrious, 
immortal names, according to the judg¬ 
ment of this would, are not wanting in 
the annals of the Scottish church ; but 
hundreds of men, greater than they, 
have gone to their graves with perish¬ 
able and forgotten names, although 
their voices were heard only by a small 
congregation, and the sphere of their 
usefulness was but a parish with two or 
three glens and pastoral hill-sides, that 
shoneat night with cottage-hearths like 
a few sprinkled stars. Let the sense, the 
moderation, the intelligence, and the 
piety of our peasantry, speak for their 
pastors, both the dead and the liviug, 
and let those who may be disposed to 
overrate both the magnitude and the 
influence of their own attainments in 
the various departments of huimm 
knowledge, consider what would have 
been the country which they now dig¬ 
nify and adorn, without the men who i? 
for centuries, have ministered at tjfc 
humble altars of our national faith, n/d 
have 60 long preserved, by docta^/e, 
precept, and example, that moraV^nd 
religious spirit, without' whicjft the 
prosperity of a country # holl<^£, and 
all her knowledge unable eith*<- to en- 
ligbten or elevate. Religion, pnot phi¬ 
losophy, has qftade uf, as a people, what 
weare ;4nd,with all our defeats, faults, 
vices, and sips, we posaess^hiuch that 
true science could not givs, nor false 
take away; something todihigh for the 
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mere worldly mind to understand; and 
that has preserved the hearts of our 
people sound at the core, when there, 
were outward appearances of rotte/i- 
ness and corruption. 

Mr President, if I were writing an 
Article for ^Blackwood’s Magazine, l 
could got indulge in a more digressive, 
excursive, and occasionally rotatory 
style, than that along whose involutions 
and gyratious I have * for half an hour 
past been carried' Where’s the harm? 
Palling long faces fbr anY length of 
time, can do littlc good either to indi¬ 
viduals or nations. The hurasn mind, 

1 maintain, is made capable of adapt¬ 
ing itself, without moral or intellectual 
injury, to the most opposite moods 
most suddenly brought on ; and ge¬ 
nuine mirth may all at on§e wipe up 
the tears of too true misery. Unbe¬ 
coming levity is not seen In the tran¬ 
sition from one thought or feeling to 
another, but in the thought or feeling 
itself; and the merriment that reason* 
allows, may ofteu delight to assume 
the quaintest and most fantastic garb, 
and even wear “ motley" in the mas¬ 
querade that at midnight dissolves 
away into real life. -It is for this that 
I love your Magasdne, sir ; and, with 
your permission, I shaft give you my 
opinion of the last Num" >r. 

Sir, your last Numberjs inimitable. 
Buoyant as a balloon, deep as a diving-* 
bell. Had I ever written a single syl¬ 
lable in the great periodical, modesty. 
had made me mum, hut silence be¬ 
comes not a subscriber, A gib-cat, 
Shakespeare says, is die nipst melan¬ 
choly of animals; but he could, not, 
were he able to read, get through a 
page of Number 79, without feeling, 
his gravity relax into a smile. My mo- , 
ther is a very grave woman, and, some¬ 
how or other, has longhad a notion that 
Ebony is not thethrag*; but one even¬ 
ing last week,- at tea, her sides began 
to shake, and her face to assume an ex¬ 
pression altogether .unaccountable. I 
thought, Mr President, that some 
crumbs of the sliort-bread had gone 
down her wrong throat, and threaten¬ 
ed to cut short her days. All at once 
she burst put into a giggle, like a girl 
of sixteen; and then mto a compressed 
gruff cough, and a continued succes¬ 
sion of snorts, like an old horse of sixty, 
to the great alarn* of ifle, her dutiful 
and affectionate son. “ oh ; that Ma¬ 
gazine will be the death of me, Mi- 
chy V* And therewith she, released 

Voi,. XIV. * r ... , 


Ebony from his concealment, having, 
during three cups, sat upon him, till 
George Buchanan' was black lb the 
face, and staring like a Turk. On went 
her spectacles; and, Blackwood, like a 
banner, was unfurled, before the steam 
of the kettle. Her sharp, forward, 
acute, hook-nosed, covenanting coun¬ 
tenance, fixed with a sort of slightly 
self-upbraiding smile of wonderment 
and delight, not free from a spice 
of devilry, on the wicked but cunning 
Maga—for' so she considered La Pu- 
eelle—inspired me with eAbtions of 
the deepest filial reverence for ray aged 
and honoured parent, and would make 
an excellent priflt. It is thus, Mr 
President, that the Magazine calls 
forth the best emotions of our nature, 
strengthens the domestic affections, 
and thereby the stability of the state. 

Hoping, and indeed not doubting, 
that you will pardon this little fi%siue 
picture, I proceed), to give you.mf free 
and unbiassed opinion of No. 79. With 
the exception or the Royal Number, it 
is the best of any Magazine that has 
appeared since the invention of print¬ 
ing. What means that ingenuous 
blush of u maidenly shamefacedness” 
on the cheek of my beloved Christo¬ 
pher ? Well, then, here is Taylor and 
Hcssey, and I Will sport Candide upon 
that Miscellany. 

„Tbisf with some gentle violence done 
to the genius of the English language, 
may be called a respectable Magazine. 
Pygmalion calls it the ** cream of pe¬ 
riodical literature;” may I, without 
offence, call it the t( milk and water?” 
Now, sir, milk and water is by no 
means a bod thing, except wheji on the 
turn, that is, sourish ; and this, mo¬ 
th inks, is rather sugary. I know little 
or nothing about the contributors, 
.which I regret, as otherwise I might 
indulge in a little innocent personality. 
Thefe seem to be a quorum of Cockneys 
among them, and that leavens the 
whole mass. They ktiow little, and care 
less, i^out what is going: on in the 
world, and keepchatteringawayfiucnt- 
ly enough about various small matters, 
“■great to little men,”and sometimes in 
no disagreeable vein. The criticism of 
this Magazine is not below contempt, 
but exactly on a level with it ; and its 
• attempts to delineate manners, and so 
fqjrth, most abortive.’the writers scent 
all to have lived in lodgings, and to bo 
Ufetjngnished rather by the smooth¬ 
ness, than the variety of their wear- 
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ing apparel* Theyqsneer iq an under no disgrace to your own InvinciMes. 
tone at good society* yet without much Nagee Criticw, No. I., is by the in¬ 
bitterness, more life# persons who have getpous Elia, but is no great shakes, 
never been in it,tfaa» often kicked out It contains one choice passage. “I 
of it, although symptom* of thelatter have dwelt longer upon what I con- 

predicament «a%]v; be selected. A - 1 - 

bang-upeontributoror two,perad ven- 

gery aml^Belchelr handker^ie^ and 
throws his bat into the ring. Bui they 
are palpable pretenders; wad must be 
the demion of Pierce Egav: apd Josh. 

Hudson, »They talk about theatre^ 
and are Htty upon Liston’s face ; ad* 
mire Miss TreeV singing, and ’aaalyae 
farces. Of general literature (with the 


ceivethemerits of these poems, because 
I have been hurt by the yantonness, 
(I wish I could call it by a gentler 
name,) with which a favourite critic 
of our day take# every occasion of in¬ 
sulting the memory of Sir Philip Syd¬ 
ney” Hazlitt and Sir Philip Sydney, 
Moll of Wapping and Mary Queen of 
Scots 1 Pygmalion can by no means 
auow that Sir i Wlip was a gentleman. 

_ ■ L i 1 „ , . .Admirable judgeof taanne» *nd mo- 

exception of the Doctor) they know mo- jplsj,,*!; cannot think, (says simple 
thing, and all classical acquiremenii *l51is,} with MrHazlitt, that Sir Philip 
they despise. Few of them have been was that opprobrious thing, ’ 

at a. University, except on the top. of a &^ s Phe age is bet yet ripe for a de- 
coach ; and of those few, more than repce of Sir Philip Sydney by Charles 
one, we believe, yfetopht^fed, Nptuu- Ls^nb, of the India-House, against 
frequently an ingenious, or at least WiduunHazlitt, (< thegallantofSouth- 
smartish essay, is somehow or other got ampton-row." " Walking Stewart,” 
up, and we. think that we, remember Jhythe tote Opium-eater J Mercy on us! 
having seen hot a bad tale or two of is the English opium-eate* dead ? ,We 
thepicturestjttesmd pathetic. Pans pro- take it much amiss that be never told 
vail, but all ni>>mh jandtheplayupon us of his illness. We are equally at a 


words is seldom happy, Wesuspect 
most of the ^contributors are costive 
from sedentary habits ; and as it is well 
known, that areMgemeate in the sto¬ 
mach and boivels deaden merriment,, 
the dulness of their convivial merri¬ 
ment, although great, is not. extraor¬ 
dinary. They are by no means,a bod 
Set of fellows in their way, yet we me 


losa to CGujeciure w^hyliis friends did 
not invite us tobis funeral. The air 
pfCprifcaigne must have lulled him, ac- 
to breathe a purer otmo- 
.t^lsepIntlmBW^tttains^Jt was always 
antzuteing to pa to think' of that swan 
anim^ :,ded % geese, and we are hap¬ 
py. that he is dead. May, we meet in 
another arid * .better Magazine. 'I'hc 


not over-3nxious for * letter of in^o- smallest article belonging to the de¬ 
duction toady of them; and if their Ma- ceased, is valuable to mao who knew 
gazine be but so so, yet, all things con-, 
aklered, they derexye some credit for 
even their very indifferent success in a 
work m uncongenial with their nopal 
habits and pursuits, the contributors 
being, as they inform us, young attor- 
' neya, soliatow, half-pay officers, quon¬ 
dam pedagogues, young men of genius 


w .he lived 
Upon ether wad opium, while his new 
mends got etupified on tobacco and 

TV three neat orhc/cr—nihil—no¬ 
thing, ' 

4 third Letter to the i&ramatiste of 
the Say, Wft lay the lives of a cat 


of no profession, and anonymous cor- against that :«f a butterfly, that this 
respondents in county-towns, such as German ia^ Poddy. Had ODoherty 
Verax,Antipatcr,VoxetPreterea,Bow- not lived,. John Lacy had never been 
wow*and Louisa MSdtnay. ^ born. Wp do* not mean to insinuate 

Their September Number, is that .the Adjutant begot him; for this 
pretty fairish: tofneofyourworet have is clearly the older man of the Iwe; 
nofcbeentott umteWter. “StotBseei- but Morgan made him a Magariner, 
ere, OldJxMny Welgar*M written in and John would fain he six feet high. 


a strain of unfortunate exaggeration, 
but is a vivid picturesque dtecfM^den, 
and manifestly the workofaman of 
hfo mean’talents, It is a gwhfcdesl fpo 
long; but B. A, is on*of thfir best 
men; and should he ever quarrel $Mth 
them, which is probable, he would he 


It wont do-—it won’t indeed. - Sir 
Lacy is not a member of the Free and 
Easy. . If his breeches don’t sit easier 
than his bsntd)r, ye gods, how he must 
Straddle! * 

Sir Henry Heton, bvNaua. Allan 
Gunnyngbam is a maj^pf genius, knd. 
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what is better still, an honest, indepett* 
dent man. May be prosper in all his 
undertakings. All his Tales have great 
merit; most of them are too long: 
This one begins beautifully, but there 
is no end to it * and unless* he corrects 
this fault of prolixity; we shall really 
begin .to get angry with* him. He 
wri tes as if anxious to makeout a sheet 
Messrs Taylor and Hesaey can easily 
remedy this. Pay him more for haff 
a sheet than a whole ohe, and Allan 
will delight all his readers that have 
either heart, soul, dr imagination. His 
fine, wild, rich, imaginative Stories, 
full of rivers, and gfine, and all the 
emblazorify of Scotland; have indeed 
fallen into stuingp ncSghbouihgpd; 
and we would rather than a 
oysters he^r one of them read aldttPBy 
a Cockney ore 1 rotuncto. Allan is a 
monster m this Maga*ine, and must 
be stared at as a strange fowl by the 
Tomtits. , ■ -V. 

Charles Dnla: 0f Orleans. Early 
French Poets, This belongs to a sc- 
ries of articles,' rill of them curious and* 
interesting. r rhe translations :i^re re¬ 
markable for elegance Sad fidelity. 

“ The Doomed Mem* iqtehmg, ahd, 
in some parts, impressive tea-story. 

The Report of Mtme, nobody ever 
read; and the * Draught done by a 
pert dunce, who considers admittance 
to the green-room the highest human 
honour, and writes like a person that 
would marry an inferior actress. 

Such^air, are the contents of Taylor 
and Hessey for September. You seem 
drowsy, Mr Presideot; btt# idake no 
painful efforts tokeep your eyes open; 
for I love to hSrangue before you when 
you are in a state of repose. The po¬ 
litics of this Magazine are most con-' 
temptible—not that the summary of 
events is badly written—oi\ the con¬ 
trary, the compiler is an able man. 
But I speak of the spirit that runs 
through die whole concern. The wri¬ 
ters are, with rate exceptions, low¬ 
born, underbred radicals, who feel 
awkward at the existence of gentle¬ 
men, persons of any condition, lords, 
ladies, and so forth.- A ** House of 
Lords," a building absolutely full of 
nobles, is not to be got over at all; and,. 
in short, a dull disconcerted Whiggism* 
whines and whimpers through the 
work, afraid to Speak qut, yet mutter¬ 
ing against ministers, either for doing 
or hot doing something or other, God 
knows what—-so that we often long to 


lug the diskfyal lout from his lair, 
shake hiip by the peck, and ask him 
either to tell us what he means in She , 
English or Cockney tongue, or td keep 
his mouth shut for a twelvemonth. 
This sulky, sneaking, sniveling style 
of political discussion, is more than 
people of any party-can well put up 
with in a free country. There were 
never beforjp known such ambiguous 
fellows; and it looks as if they had 
notcourage to bray aloud their politi¬ 
cs! Balaam, lest they might thereby 
incur the risk of offending naif a score 
of Tory subscribers,- for whose sakes 
alone mey preserre a semblance of re¬ 
spect for the old sacred institutions of 
the land. From anything that}, ever 
appeared in the Magazine, there would 
be no ground for concluding, that the 
Christian religion is the religion. of 
England, or that she possesses an esta¬ 
blished church. 

' Mr President, you have been told, 
sir, 1 presume, that the ancient cry 
**’personality," is stiU kept up against 
ns, and we are called upoU to deny it. 
We shall do no such thing. , But, on 
the contrary, we Shall take and tear 
into pieces, with the most Unrelenting 
personality, every scamp that attacks 
churchykmg, or ourselves. None of 
your mean, malicious, cowardly, ob¬ 
scure hints; in this Magazine—God 
* forbid 1 —but the open; plain charge, 

- Which he who runs may. read; and 
proof accumulated on‘proof, till tin 
culprit is buried under a mass of evi¬ 
dence. No honest man shall ever be 
so much as laughed at by us, jf we see 
reason to think that our ridicule an¬ 
noys him f and as a proof of our sin¬ 
cerity, we request any such, whom we 
may have occasionally quizzed, just to 
write us a letter to tnat effect, and ne¬ 
ver more shalithey be named in Maga. 
But there are some few score scribbling 
scoundrels in this world, whom we 
shaB yet farther scarify. Nothing will 
it avail them, when bound and bleed¬ 
ing, 40 cry but to the crowd, “ Bid 
you ever see such nersonality ?” The 
crowd will perfectly agree- with their 
view of the case, and sooth them by 
loudly declaring, at each whack of the 
thong, that the* punishment is per- 
But who Wul attempt a rescue ? 
Not a soul. A few skulking accom¬ 
plices may scowl among the crowd, 
bfyc the thumb hke assassins, and in 
{fist-houses plot arid man rdvenge; but* 
the boldest among them is no mtitjesP 
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Tor the most diminutiv<fof our print* 
ex’s devils.. k t 

JBut, sir, after all, we are the idols 
' of a people’s love. The grpat difficulty 
with us is to prevent the nation at 
large froftt failing down and worship¬ 
ping us, who are hut mortal like it¬ 
self! We are far from wishing to see 
anything of the sort; such enthusiasm 
may he earned beyond the bounds of 
propriety and. good taste; and I am, 
sure, Mr .North, that you are the last 
man, in the world to encourage such 
excesses, which are indeed inconsist¬ 
ent with the sound sense arid strong 
passion of the British character- 
Mr President, Sir John Cox Hippes- 
ley and Dr Mason Good (the trans¬ 
lator of Lucretius?) have been lately 
attacking^the tread-mills; and John 
Hull has joined his forces. Do not you 
agree with these three distinguished 
philanthropists, that men should not 
use women with’cruelty, if they can 
prevent it ? Let the males tread away 
—but find a gentler exercise for the 
females. No, strong or weak-bodied 
lie-fellow of a pickpocket or purloiner 
is a proper object of compassion, ex¬ 
cept just as he is going4o be hanged; 
aiul if he sweat on the tread-mill to 
the utmost wish of Hamlet himself, 
wrench his instep, sprain his ankle, 
dislocate his knee, and bring his back 
to the lumbago, there can be no ques¬ 
tion whatever, that 

“ A wiser and a better man, 

He’ll rise to-morrow morn.’* 

j * ' \ v 

But even although no amendment 
in his morals he visible, is there not a 
satisfaction in knowing that he is on 
the Tread-Mill, battered and blistered 
to a most painful degree, and ineffec¬ 
tually damning the keeper of the Brix- 
ton, and the inventive^ spirit of the 
age ? But this argument does not ap- 
riy to females }> anything like need- 
ess cruelty to any woman is-too shock¬ 
ing and abhorrent from every British 
feeling, to be long practised ip the 
shape of a legal enactment ; aud if the 
cruelty be accompanied (as. in this 
case it is) with, judeceut^disgusting, 
and d^pading circumstances, it is still 
more'odious, V-; ,V' : ; 

Mr President, Poetry Is -a drug. 
Were we ourselves poets, we should 
see the Publics* the devil, rather thap 
see her tossing aside a volunnte of ours, 
as if it Wt'iVu last year's newspepb* 
or a Number of the Littferah . 5lo 


doubt, our poetry would be most ex¬ 
cellent, at once amusing and instruc¬ 
tive ; but the great gaping wide- 
mouthed reading public, will not suf¬ 
fer a man of the brightest parts to 
cram dmfenjier throat an cpic^dratna- 
tic, or didactic poem. She will not 
bolt it; it is known she won't; #ml 
when the old lady gets obstinate, ra¬ 
ther than attempt to lead or drive her, 
it is wisdom to dislodge an ass from a 
chosen position, or persuade a porker 
to trip along with alacrity to the scald¬ 
ing-tub. Sometimes, &> be sure, she 
relaxes her muscles as irabout to swal¬ 
low, and approaches a quarto with the 
apparent purpose of pawing it; but 
no-rrmQre prim (hap tpe primrose, our 
Hsj ^g er recovers net self-possession, 
aiunpursea up her mouth as if you 
were about unwarrantably to salute 
her, fend, retrograding to an ottoman, 
returns to the perusal of Quentin Dur- 
ward. or thp Cook’s Oracle. 

Perhaps bur living poets are on an 
average gainers by this universal re¬ 
jection of their addresses. No man 
can now laugh at liis rival. Envy, 
jealousy, hatred, and alluncharUablc- 
ness, are pr ought to be extinct among 
the sous of song. There is no spoiled 
child in the familyand the austere 
mother turns aftdeaf a brace of ears to 
William Wdrdsworth, as to Leigh 
Hunt, Bards may continue to count 
their fingers; but. there is no use in 
tagging syllables to their tips; and 
what was formerly called inspiration, 
passes now for impertinence, idiotism, 
or a blamoable ignorance of the world 
in a grown-up man. There are still 
many crimes which maybe commit¬ 
ted with impunity, and even with eclat; 
but the highest character for abilities 
and integrity, will not avail a man 
now-a-duys against a volume of verses 
clearly, brought hdme to him; and 
should he be ah incorrigible offender, 
be must expect to lose caste, and be¬ 
come Cockney, ,, 

Things going m at this rate will 
soon be as they should be, for although 
we are advocates for the mitigation of 
punishment in .most criminal cases, 
yet the utmost extremity of the law 
should occasionally be enforced; and 
there are enormities on which even 
the benevolent Mrs Pry would wish 
to see inflicted* banishment to (’ock- 
aigne, a punishment infinitely worse 
than death. It is certainly rather dis¬ 
reputable to be a poet, aud wc have 
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long observed, that to be taxed with be wanting to express thfe exultation 
so being, in company, is an insult which I feel at this moment in the 
which few tempers can stomach. “ I lmtredof the enemies of Blackwood’s 
a poet, sir/ I rise to say it is false!” Magazine. From pallid and quivering 
And on such occasions, unless a man lips yell forth your curses; let exccra- 
be as meek as Mr Brougham himself, tions gurgle in your gullets, distended 
nothing seems left for it but an ap- with the rising gorge of your blackest 
peal to arms. If the party accused be bile; belch out your bitter blackguard- 
rnercly a bachelor, it matters little; ism lest you burst; clench your fists 
but if he' have a spouse and progeny, till your tretted palms are pierced with 
it is melancholy to think how an im- the jagged edge of nails bitten in im¬ 
putation made, perhaps, in a moment potent desperation ; stamp unclean 
of unguarded hilarity, may rqnder the beasts with Cloven feet on the fetid 
one a widow, and the others orphans, flags of your sty till the mire mounts 

Indeed, people should consider well to your mouths; fall down fainting in 
before they bring any such serious ac- foamy fury, .and with horrible distor- 
cusation against the character of any tion of features, that render your faces 
man living under the same govern- hideous as your hearts, mumble raa- 
ment and thf same laws, childi lfc ledictions upon ns, ye evil epileptics ! 
too of the same native soil. To™’ Our feet is upon your necks; you may 
rich man, or even a poor one who has howl, but rise shall you never; your 
good connections, the charge may fangs shall hot fierce the leather of 
prove innocuous; but what if it go our shoe. Why that mad brandish-, 
forth against the fifth son of a small ing of tails, ye serpent-crew, against 
lauded proprietor, who has his bread fetters of fire ? O sinful idiots! lleel- 
to bake and his beer to brew ? ^hy, zebub was a Cockney, and Moloch 
the young man is ruined at the vwy was a radical; hut what are yc but a 
outset of life, and years, ay, .long small, pitiful fry of fiends, shrimps in 
wretched years, may eiawl along over iniquity, mere adderlings, cockney- 
his head, before he. is cautiously ad- cockatrices, of whom a million would 
mitted into some honest employment, not rritke one great boa constrictor J 
God knows, Mr President, tnat no O North, North—for I can call 
such young man can lay his ruin at you by the cold name of ALr Presi- 
your door. On the contrary, have you dent no more—let us indulge with 
not, often and often again, steptbe- gusto in one gaffkw— Ha— ha — ha — 
tween them and destruction, assured ha — ha — ba— ha !!!!!!! A mighty 
the jealous old Public that no poets army approach against us! Music ! 
were they,—convinced her that she Why, each regiment must have a band, 
was grievously mistaken, in the clia- Marrow-bones and cleavers, by all 
racter of the writings laid before her, that is crashing and sonorous! Hark 
that they were surely prose, and fhat the hurdy-gurdies ! Lo ! the advanced 
these sons of honest men were no guard! By the immortal spirit of John 
shame to their parenti$ge, and guilt- Gilpin, there comes the cavalry! If 
less of that offence, as the babe un- the riders give point with their swords 
born. Depend upon itj my, dear sir, as they do with their toes, how irre- 
^liatdmmanity is one of the brightest sistible the onset! These arc the 
jewels in your crown, and that; when Hampstead lleavy Dragoons, headed 
all the rancour of party is buried, am- by Hunt. You may ken Yellow- 
pie justice will be done to that rare Breeches by the tail-feather of the 
union of tenderness and determina- cock-pheasant sticking in his bonnet, 
tion, of softness aqd severity success- See how Itg is rising in' his profession ! 
fully exerted, which class you among Daylight gleams between the saddle 
the greatest benefactors of your spe- and his bounding bottom, 
cies, Nunia, Draco, Lycurgus, Alfred, Wave, Cockaigne, all thy banners wave ! 
anti Jeremy Bentham. And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Air President, we have our enemies, Ndw, North, let us give the Nel- 
and we rejoice in it. Were the Eng- son war-cry —“ Death or Westminster 
lish language more numerous a thou-* Abbey !” Up with your crutch, on 
sand-fold than it ateolutflv is, were your ^helty; let me up behind you, 
there a hundred adjectives im one, and for he carries (loiilne; and, if you can 
no such thing as a feeble expletive in cutoff*^ellow-Breeches from the main 
the vast vocabulary, words would still body, the day’s our own. 
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Hurra ! old blade, we ride apace-— Quadrupedante putrem tonitu qua lit singula 

Dost fear to ride with me ? ctmpmt. —Vi boil. 

We have cut them off with a shU- At that moment the enemy’s ma- 
ling; now summon them all to sur- gazine blew up; the route became ge- 
renuer. “ Gentlemen, you are taken neral; and being now somewhat thirsty 
prisoners, dismount ana pile arms." with my oration, I beg leave to sit 
(Tims would fain treat upon terms)— down, with the most perfect contempt 
“ No—surrender at discretion, on pain for the Reverend Edward Irving, atul 
of instant death “ That we will admiration of Patrick Robertson, 
never do wile our ones can obble." 

Mr Amiirose, a pot of porter—From the fresh tap, $ir-—“ swifter than medita¬ 
tion on the wings of laip.‘‘ 

The General Question, No. II., wile be tublished on the fiust oi 

NOVEMBEB. 


BITS. BY THE DIBECTOR-GKNKttAL. 


Painters seem to infest periodical 
literature at present, aud the public is 
bored with long accounts of picture- 
galleries, which it may die very plea* 
sant and delightful to visit, but rather 
a dry. lounge to read about, especially 
to those who have never been there. 
Now, here are two children’s books 
full of pictures, one entitled “ Scenes 
in Africa,” and the other “ Scenes in 
England," by the Rev. Isaac Ttylor. 
Let us spe if the pictures in them will 
not describe just as well as those in 
the gallery at Petworth. 

No. 14. Druidical Socking Stones. 
—A ghastly light, that seems to come 
neither from heaven, earthy nor bell, 
flickers over a pile of loose-hanging 
rocks, that might have been flung into 
their present form ia the battle of the 
Titans. The pile is crested by a gro¬ 
tesque and grim block of granite, in 
the shape of a cocked hat, hut without 
a leather—for all is bare, Masted, and 
herbless. “ Not even a vernal bee is 
heard to murmur there.” Behind is 
the suUefc sea—without a sail—not a 
flying ftsh skims its surface. There 
is a mortal deadnesr—a putrefaction in 
spite of salt—a depth beyond reach of 
psise-faetf— M of the old sea & reveren- 
tial fear”—a # something profounder 
than the ocean of Byron or Barry 
Cornwall. 1); Was theffl'lver such a sea 
-rsuch s sfcy—such an earth 1 Terrific 
union of the threeltingdoms of the 
Universe I A huge flat afous ‘is lying: 
on the flMtjjjgfwind—the stone of sacri-' 
feo—feieriiutdinedffltd encrusted with 
thebtaodef victidif, ghastly as a cloud 
mi a stormy sunset—a gore-sfoue—a 
blood -petrifaction—a hebetated horror 
a piece of the masonry of murder— 


a (hip of the old block on which Abel 
fell, 

** Beneath the spirit of the first-born Cain.” 

What a knife,! tempered in Tartarus 
—halted in bell—steeped in Styx— 
Wjjjettcd on the stony heart of despair. 
Aha there is, the victim—cowctl, con- 
vnlsed, contracted into a shivering and 
shuddering lump of inanition, lie 
seds, hears, tastes, smells, touches no¬ 
thing, yet all things—h death-in-life! 
a kneeling swoon f a conscious curse ! 
a ghost at the hither end of the dark 
passage of eternity! a spectre that has 
swindled the swglhing-sheet of its 
horror, aud antedated the moment of 
its own doom, rendering the brink of 
the grave more horrible than the bot¬ 
tom, andshewing the triumph of the 
bloodless living carcase, in the strug¬ 
gle fo# mastery of hideousness over 
the worm-eaten bones and fleshlm 
stink of a buried anatomy! There 
stahds the. $ruid, %ith a beard like a 
comet—•Saturn seems, in comparison, a^, 
smooth-chinned younker. Time flows 
down the, *‘hoar antiquity," as if it 
wire a qver. What a cataract of old 
old hair I A sclent ‘btiagara/streaming 
for ever andeyerfifoni that broad, still, 
deep lake—his feoe! The Misletoe! 
—but go, go fo the picture—gaze upon 
it morning, noon, and night, “ from 
morn to dewy eve f dream of it—ay, 
dream of it. If you dare; and then you 
will be as Wise $s bam—and that’s 
** stark nought j" for the world is re¬ 
volving onjts oyjn axis, and 

“ Thcjs that creep and they that fly 
Just end where they began.” 

No. 78. Skiddaw.—The power of 
this picture cannot be fully felt under 
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the half-hour. It deepens upon the 
eye of the soul like the hush of even¬ 
ing. We stand on the mountain-top. 
It is indeed an imaginative length. 
The idea of the possibility of a level 
fades away, and is tost in tne intensity 
of the feeling of everlasting ascension 

and declension. 

■ 

“ Uere we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, down, 

A ml there wc go round about,round about,” 

Ac.; 

but never on a level—clouds, rode, 
inist! the only perpetual motion, the 
eternal turmoil, the commonwealth of 
chaos, where Ruin has himself been 
dethroned, and brought to the block 
by chimeras, his subjects; no pros¬ 
pect. for the legitimates: here a re¬ 
storation could not be. This is your 
true Unholy Alliance. Talk of divine 
Tight here, and a blast from the dread¬ 
ful Nowhere sends you howling. 

“ Oh! 'tis a passionate work!” Yon¬ 
der eagle is like a condor—-a roc-—for 
all is mighty, monstrous, vast, im¬ 
measurable, infinite, eternal. The ark 
might rest between the wings of the 
bird, safe as on Mount Ararat. As he 
sails on the rowing ocean of heaven, 
be makes the largest ship in the Bri¬ 


tish navy contemptible as a cock-boat 
dredging for oysters. He is not a bird 
of prey—not he indeed—only a bird 
of night. There he goes—eugn—augh 
—sugh—ventilating the universe, win¬ 
nowing space, and ^riving on before 
hia wings the current of time into the 
frozen sea of eternity. My friend Daw 
painted a picture, where an eagle was 
carrying Off a", child, and its mother 
scaling die cliff to storm his eyry. „ 
‘Why* this her^geagle would, at “ one 
fell swoop,” brush down a regiment of 
cavalry, like nine-pins ; nor so much 
as feel the standard ofEngland among 
his talons. Ay, such a bird does in¬ 
deed dignify ornithology. But were 
he shot by heaven’s artillery—struck 
down by die thunder-stone—shivered 
by the forked lightning—where is the 
man to stuff him? where the glass-case 
bigicnongh to held him ? ana in what 
museum could the* “ secular bird of 

ages'* lie entombed ? 

* * • e * 

Scenes in Africa,— $6. Mumbo- 
Jumbo. 

No. 59. Alligator swallowing a Buf¬ 
falo. 

The History of African Superstition 
is - (We beg your pardon, Pygma¬ 

lion—but we can Btand this no longer.) 


PRIZE DISSERTATION ON THE AGE OF, HOMER, &C.* 

' We arc right simple people, and Ha- being presented with a hundred gold 
ble to be imposed upon, but we hope guineas. Why, a hundred gold gui- 
to get wiser as We grow older, and es- neas will purchase him a house in 
rape being quizzed during the closing Grab-Street,wBhall the old furniture, 
years of life. ' If this humbug about a wife, donkey-cart and donkey, and 
1 lomcr be intended Seridusly, and if several complete suits of “ okl does.’ 
the Royal Socfefk,of ’’literature did He is absolutely set up in life for all 
award to the a qflM i tti& Majesty’s pre- the rest of his days, and unless, in the 
niiutn of one HflRwed guineas, then pride of wayward genius, he launch 
We just venture ttfbint, with all the 1 out into all manner of extravagance, 
humility* in the world, that a set of he will never be able to run through 
more egregious idiots are not at pre- his fortune. How unequally are the 
sent extant in the, dominions of our good things in this world distributed! 
gracious Sovereign George the King, Her^is one of the weakest and most 
than the highly respectable gentlemen unprodqctive of mankind suddenly 
whose names we some time atgo read in raised to affluence by a single Essay; 
the newspapers as forming the Council, and. yet we remember* seeing a great 
and so forth, of the Society. The.de- , agriculturist, at a public meeting, rc- 
plorablc dunce of the Disawtation de- wardamanaodhis wife with thirty shu- 
served to be set in a corner with a pa- lings, for having respectably brought 
per cap on his numskull, instead of up, without parish assistance, eleven 

* A Dissertation o» the Jfge of Homer, his Waitings and Genius { and on the State 
of Religion, Society, Learning, and the Arts, during that period. Being die Prize Ques¬ 
tion proposed by tlie Royal Society of Litcratur%«for his Majesty s Premium of One 
Hundred Guineas, for the best Dissertation on ttad above Subject. London: G. anu 
W. B. J^JiUtaJeer. 1323. 
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children. Why, a hundred guineas, in 
the hands of a man of judgment, would 
purchase a sufficient quantity of pickled 
pork to feed and fatten the families of 
a hundred paupers for a whole Anno 
Domini. A hund^d guineas is as much 
as was ever paid for any one single ar¬ 
ticle in Blade wood's Magazine. It is 
seldom that more than a reward of 
hundred guineas is offered for the ap¬ 
prehension of a murderer. Give us a 
hundred guineas, an%we will publish 
the name of the writer of the Chaldee 
MS. ■ ■ 

The nimiy in hand holds Homer and 
Moses‘to be one flesh. Part of his proof 
may be given. 

“ One of the great beauties ascribed to 
the Ilomer by bis critics and historians, 
is, the keeping, or classical exactness of 
his descriptions of the .customs supposed 
to be in use at the .epoch of the Trojan 
war. I would ask those critics or histo¬ 
rians from \yhence could they judge of 
bis being correct, unlesp they drew their 
knowledge of fliis correctness from the 
writings of Moses, there being no heathen 
author anterior to the Homer ; and the 
earliest after him is Herodotus, of whom 
Wakefield says, * We find from Herodo¬ 
tus, the first Greek historian, that no 
more was known of this Homer or IJo- 
merus nor so much in his day, which 
might be (2-3-4-500) years after the event, 
as in our own.’ , 

“ 1 now select a passage from Itoliin’s 
Ancient History, which I think applica¬ 
ble to this subject.. ‘ When Esdras was 
in power, as his chief view was to restore 
religion to its ancient pPity, he disposed 
the books of Scripture into their proper 
order, revised them all very carefully, and 
collected the incidents relating to tbe 
people of God in ancient times, in order 
to compose out of them the two books of 
Chronicles, to which he added the his- . 
tory of his own times, which was finished 
by Nchemiah. It is their books which 
•end the long history which Moses had 
begun, and which the writers who came 
after them continued in a directiteries, 
till the repairing of Jerusalem** The rest 
of the sacred History is not written in 
that uninterrupted order. Whilst Esdras 
and Nchemiah wen* compiling the latter 
part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 
profane authors call the father of his’tory, 
began to rate. 3'bus* we find that the 
latest authors of the books of Scripture 
flourished about the same time with the 
flrst authors of the Grecian history; and 
when it began, that of God’s peqpfc!, tb 
compute Only from Abraham, included 


already fifteen centuries. Herodotus made 
no mention of file Jews in Ills history; 
for the Greeks desired to he informed of 
such nations only as wove famous for 
theirwars, their commerce, and grandeur, 
so that as Judea vvat. then but just rising 
from its ruins, it did not excite the atten¬ 
tion of tliat people.’ 

u From this passage in Ilolliif, I would 
infer that the Greeks could not. at that 
period relate anything new of the Jews, 
as'they would well know that tinder their 
own wonderful allegories, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, they possessed q, most surpri¬ 
sing antitype of Jewish history and cus¬ 
toms ; in fact, they seem to have com¬ 
piled a complete heathen Scripture (if I 
may be allowed tbe term) out of the sa¬ 
cred inspired writings; and the very si¬ 
lence of Herodotps upon the Jewish his¬ 
tory confirms me in my opinion. 

“ Now, as it is very evident the Greeks 
either could not or would not elucidate 
their poet and his works, how can a mo¬ 
dem critic do it by referring to (hem ? It 
is impossible ! I therefore repeat again, 
there is no prototype for those Grecian 
poems but the sacred writings; and it 
will be most flattering to the Author of 
this Essay, if, at any subsequent period, 
the hypothesis advanced in it should be 
fouqd worthy of further investigation.” 

Many other circumstances, however, 
show Horner to have been the Jewish 
lawgiver. Jacob’s daughter, Dinah, 
was carried off while he was sojourn¬ 
ing in Shaken in the land of Canaan ; 
and Helen was carried off by Theseus. 
Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s brothers, 
were, particularly active in the war 
against Hamor and Sheehan, and Cas¬ 
tor and Pollux rescued their sister from 
Theseus and hie party, as is well 
known to most clgMwal Cockneys. The 
next prominent. eJBlfc in the Iliad is 
tlic anger of Achilles, anil his with¬ 
drawing himself from the Grecian ar¬ 
my. In like manner, David withdrew 
from the army and the presence of 
Saul. 

“ I shall not touch upon his justifiable 
provocation, that is not needful here; but 
I beg to observe, David had liis followers, 
who are thus described 

“ ‘ And every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered them¬ 
selves unto him, and he became h captain 
over them; and there were with him 
about four htmdre# men.’ 

“ I do nlft think, when it is considered 
of what David’s followers were composed, 
that it derogates from their.respectability 
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to say they have a parody In the myrmi¬ 
dons of Achilles, who arc thus descri¬ 
bed : — 

Achilles speeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy myrmidons to blood and arms; 

All breathing death, around thefrehief they stand, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band, 

Orim as voracious wolves that seek the springs, 
When scalding thirst their Ob ruing bowels wrings,'" 

Jonathan, Saul’s son, and David's 
friend, is killed in battle, and passion¬ 
ately lamen ted. Achillea has his friend 
Patroclue, loses him in battle, and in¬ 
dulges in unbounded grief. *. 

“ I wiU instance another point of re¬ 
semblance in the characters of David and 
Achilles. 

“ It appears derogatory to the spirited 
high-wrought character of Achilles, that 
he should be found by the ambassadors of 
Agamemnon playing the harp; David 
played the harp—there is the coinci¬ 
dence ; bat what, in the inspired royal 
1’salmist, strikes as sublime, in the hea¬ 
then general appears trivial and effemi¬ 
nate. 

“ Paris touching the lyre, is classical, 
as being the Grecian instrument; but 
Achilles at the harp can only be account¬ 
ed for as a copy of David. * 

“ The horses of the heroes of tbe Iliad 
arc variously described: Achilles’s, as 
being Meet as the winds; but Job’s war- 
horse, which is the poetry of Moses, is 
certainly superior. Achilles’s horse Xan- 
thus spoke; Balaam’s ass spoke, and no 
doubt was its prototype.” 

We can afford, as Mr Jeffrey says, 
one other quotation. 

“ The second subject iifthe classing of 
the army and ships,; in'the Iliad it is 
quite in the style of the counting over the 
twelve tribes of IsraeL And if I Inquire 
no further than throng of Deborah, the 
words are—■* Why 1 ’did Dan remain in 
ships? Asher continued on the sea-shore.’ 
In this beautiful song of Deborah’S, I 
also find allusion to a custom similar to 
that which caused the anger of Achilles*, 
it is in those verses supposed to be utter¬ 
ed by the mother of Sisera, when she ex¬ 
pects her son from the battle s-—‘ Have 
they not divided tbe prey, to every one a 
damsel or two!’ 

“ Die third and last subject I shall se¬ 
lect for elucidation, is the shield of Achil¬ 
les, the description of which has been the 
\donder of all commentators; and yet it 
assuredly has its prototype a in the sacred 
writings. Where thff account is given of 
the casting of Solomon’s molten sea, we 
are told that King Solomon sent for Hi¬ 
ram out of Tyre, a worker of brass, a man 

Vol. XIV. 


filled with wisdom, and understanding, and 
cunning, to work in all works of brass.’ 
There also is the King of Tyre’s letter to 
Solomon, wherein he particularises that 
* Hiram was skilful to work in gold and in 
silver, in brass, in iron,’ &e. The molten 
sea is described to bo round; the words 
are, ‘round all about.’ Farther, it stood 
’upon twelye oxen, * three looking to¬ 
wards the north, three towards the west, 
three towards die south, and three to¬ 
wards the east.’ Achilles's shield is de¬ 
scribed round, supposed t% represent the 
world; it is surmounted with twelve com¬ 
partments, representing cities in different 
situations of civilization—some in peace, 
others in war. 

“ The description of those twelve cities 
appear to me to bear strong resemblance 
to various situations the twelve tribes of 
Israel were in during their progress to 
the promised land. 1 will select such as 
appear most prominent. In th e third com¬ 
partment of the shield, mcation is made 
of two judges, and two talents of gold; 
those two judges, or elders, I think may 
be taken for Moses aftd Aaron, and the 
two talents of gold is certainly applicable- 
to the Israelites; as rating gold by talents 
Was peculiar to them. Die fourth and fifth 
compartments are verf’descriptive of the 
advance of the Israelites; more particu¬ 
larly the fifth, in which the account of the 
two spies bears strongly upon the descrip¬ 
tion of the two spies sent out by Joshua, 
before the taking of Jericho. If we se¬ 
lect the eighth compartment, we there 
find a perfect representation of Boas ami 
his reapers; and in the ninth, the vintage, 
which may be traced to the account of the 
Syrian vine, with its cluster, which was 
cut down by the men sent out by Moses 
to view the promised land. 

" It may be suggested that this shield 
could bear no resemblance to Solomon’s 
molten sea, inasmuch, that the centre of 
the shield displayed earth, sea, and hea¬ 
ven. I do not advance it as a counter¬ 
part, but to take the account of the cun¬ 
ning workman, Hiram: lie has much 
consequence given to him as an artist in 
the sacred books; and Vulcan being call¬ 
ed forth%y Thetis, for a work of wi nder, 
appears an exact imitation of the Tyrian 
workman. 

“ The twelve cities upon the shield 
agrees with the number of oxen upon 
which the sea rests. The display of the 
heavenly bodies upon the s||§d has been 
held forth as a wonder tbaiHie Grecian 
poem should give such an early know¬ 
ledge fif astronomy, but, in tbe Book of 
Job* vve have the name» given of the same 
constellations. 

2X 
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“ J find in Josephus this superb piece 
of workmanship, the molten sea, descri¬ 
bed thus: *And its figure that of an he¬ 
misphere.’ Josephus remarks, tliat Solo¬ 
mon did not well in the ornaments lie put 
on and about this sea, for there were fi¬ 
gures not exactly agreeing with the law; 
a similitude of it Would therefore he easily 
adapted by the Grecian rhapsodies.” 1 
Thus far hod we proceed^ in get¬ 
ting up a slightflimsy article for Ebony, 
ou a classical subject, when suddenly 
the scales fell from our eyes, and we 
saw into the very heart of a pound of 
butter £t that mbment lying before us 


on the breakfast-table. ,f The burden 
of the mystery of all this unintelligi¬ 
ble world,” (see Wordsworth,) was 
lightened; we understood everything 
in a trice ; difficulties were seen taking 
wing, and disappearing beyond the ho¬ 
rizon; wefound ipourbreeches-pocket 
a key to all the hieroglyphics of na¬ 
ture ; the secrets of the universe were 
imparted to Us in confidence; hoax¬ 
ing, and humbugging, and trotting, 
stood displayed in their native colours; 
and we said to ourselves in a smile and 
a soliloquy, *« We have been bam- 


,HEAVEN AND HEEL. 

BY THE REVEREND EDWARD IRVING. 


We laid before our readers ample 
extracts from Lord Byron’s Heaven 
and Earth, Mr Southey's Vision of 
Judgment, and Mr Thomas Moore’s 
Loves of the Angels, with suitable ob¬ 
servations on their “ scope and ten¬ 
dency for we presume they have a 
" scope and tenancy," as well as the 
works of Lord Bacon, and that we un¬ 
derstand them nearly as distinctly as 
Macvey Napier understands the In¬ 
ductive Philosophy. “ Heaven and 
HeU” is a taking title, and terrifically 
intellectual. Earth has a dull, cold, in¬ 
sipid sound, after that formidable mo¬ 
nosyllable. Mr Irving does not call 
his work " Judgment to Come,” a 
Poem, but an Argument, and, conse¬ 
quently, does npt divide it into scenes, 
acts, cantos, titles, or even portions, 
but, simply, into parts. An analysis, 
and a few extracts from Part VII., will 
enable our readers to compare the ge¬ 
nius of the minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, with that of 
the wayward Childe, the worthy Lau¬ 
reate, and the English Anacreon. 

The poet, or orator, (call him which 
you will,) is impressed With a due 
sense of the avyftri charact^ of his 
theme, and patfoes at the threshold, to 
take breath, and screw his courage to 
the sticking-place. Compare the fbl- 
lowing exordium, or invocation, with 
the conurmncemetit of Fs&kdiie Lost, 
should y<flp|iot immediately recollect 
any thikigsiimlar to it in Byrbp or Tom¬ 
my Moore, 

“loiter, therefore, into theuuseenjr&rlds 
which Shall be built up for the hsbfoi'Mom 
of the righteous and the wicked, in a cool 


reasonable spirit, invoking the help of God 
to guide my steps; and whosoever will ac¬ 
company me, I pray fo do the same, and 
not to resign himself, to the guidance of my 
judgment, which » hardly able to guide 
myselfi Upon the nature of these two se¬ 
veral estates it is not easy to speak cor¬ 
rectly ; and a great deal of mischief has 
arisen from inconsiderate interpretations 
of the language, of Scripture. Of how ma¬ 
ny lightrwitted men,, unto this day, is the 
constant p /dmwBnking of heaven a theme 
of scorn ; the fire and brimstone of hell, a 
theme of derision 1 And on the other hand, 
by ho# many SeddUS but injudicious mi¬ 
nisters of the GospCl sate they the themes 
of rhapsodies, which end in nothing but 
the tedium and disgust of hose who hear!” 

Put this i»to verse—and what bet¬ 
tor commencement could you have of 
an Excursion--thus j. 

1 enter, therefore, into the unseen worlds. 
Which for foe habitations shall be built 
Of righteotis and wicked. In a cool 
And reaeonable spirit—thehdp of God 
To guide my steps invoking; and whoe’er 
Accompanies foe; I pray him do the same, 
And not resign himself unto the guidance 
Of my* poor judgment, which is hardly able 
To guide myself, ‘ It is no easy matter 
Upon the nature of these two estates 
To speak correctly, and iurcIi mischief oft. 
From inconsiderate interpretation 
Of Scriptural language, has arisen fo them 
Oh! of how many vain light-witted men 
Is the perpetual psalm-singing of Heaven 
A theme of seom unto this very dky; 
Derision’s theme, brimstone and fore of 
hell! . 

And, on thegfoer hand, how are they made. 
By injudicious gospel-ministers. 

Yet zealous, but the themes of rhapsodies. 
Ending in nothing, but, of those who hear, 
The tedium and disgust, &c. 
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The preacher (beg his pardon, the 
poet) then describes his Heaven. This- 
fails into verse almost of its own ac- 
cord. 

* 

“ Glorious bodies are not restored to the 
righteous only to strike a harp, nor impe¬ 
rishable bodies to the wicked only to suf¬ 
fer and not die. To the righteous they 
are given to renew the connexion between 
spirit and matter, which is productive even 
in this fallen world of such exquisite de¬ 
light ; and in order to meet the nicer ca¬ 
pacities of these new-formed organs, a new 
world is created, fab as the sun, beautiful 
as the moon, fresh and verdant as the gar. 
den of Eden." 

Vet not unto the righteous are restored 
Such glorious bodies, but to strike a harp, 
Nor to the bad, bodies imperishable 
To suffer and not die. No—they are given 
Unto the righteous, that may be renewed 
That union between matter and the spirit, 
Productive, eveh in this fallen world, 

Of exquisite delight; and then to meet 
These new-fbmi’d organs' nice capacities, 
Fair as the sun, as the moon beautiful. 

As fresh and verdant as was Eden's gar¬ 
den— ' ¥ i • 

Lo f a new world created * 

i 

The imagination of the new poet of 
Heaven ana Hell now brightens and 
expands, and yet exhibits proofs u of a 
cool and reasonable spirit.- , 

“ Who knows what new enchantment 
of melody, what new witchery of speech, 
what poetry of conception, what variety of 
design, and what brUbgacy of execution, 
he may endow the human faculties withal 
—in what new graces he may clothe na¬ 
ture, with such various enchantmentof hill 
and dale, wfcdland, Tuahjpg streams, and 
living fountains; with boWera of bliss and 
sabbath-scenes of peace, j pad a thousand 
forms of disporting creatures, so as to make 
all the world hath beheld^ to seem like the 
gross picture with which you catch infonts j 
and to make the eastern tale of romances, 
and die most rapt imagination of eastern 
poets, like the ignorant prattle and rude 
structures which first dehght the nursed, 
and afterwards ashame our riper years.” 

Why was this done back into prose ? 
Sorely in the original it will ho Found 
thus written. 

Who knows what new enchanting melody, 
New witchery of speech, what poetry 
Of new conception, what variety - 
Of new design, and oli 1 what brilliancy 
Of execution, new, 1^ may«endow 
The human faculties withal^in what hew 
graces 

He may clothe nature; with what new en¬ 
chantment, 


Various, of hill and dale, woodland and 
streams 

Rushing, and living fountains ; with what 
bowers 

Of bliss, and Sabbath scenes of peace! 
disporting 

A thousand forms of creatures, such as 
make 

All that the world hath witnessed seem like 
pictures 

Drawn gross, to catch the infant’s roving 
eyes J 

And the most rapt imagination • 

Of Eastern poets, all the eastern tale 
Romantic, like the ignorant prattle vain, 
And those rude structures which at first de¬ 
light 

The nursery, and then ashame our riper 
years. 

Mr Irving thpn draws an animated 
picture of those exquisite enjoyments 
which Will spring in the new u Esta¬ 
blishment/’ from the heavenly loves 
and friendships of domestic life. 

“ The tongue shall be eloquent to dis¬ 
close all its burning emotions, no longer 
labouring and panring for utterance. And 
a new organization of body for joining and 
mixing affections may be invented, more 
quiet homes for partaking it undisturbed, 
and more sequestered retreats for barring 
out the invasion of other affairs." 

Then shall the. tongue, no longer labouring. 
Fanring for utterance, eloquent be to speak 
All its emotions bumiri|; then a new 
Organization of the,bodily frame 
For joining and for mixing the affections 
May be invented;—homes more quiet far, 
For undisturb'd partaking of the mixture, 
Retreats far more sequester’d, to bar out 
The invasion of all different affairs. 

The Poetical Preacher then attacks 
all, those persons who, from that de¬ 
praved taste in human nature winch 
delights In strife and struggle, “ can¬ 
not look upon innocent peace without 
a smile of scorn, or a .ravenous lust to 
. mar it /’ and who, out of this “ fund 
of bitterness," pour forth epithets of 
derision upon the innocent images of 
heaven. He observes, that “ these 
light and ignorant wits" laugh likewise 
at the «pastoral simplicity of heaven, 
**and strive to be severe on the indo¬ 
lence of the bowers of bliss." Mr Ir¬ 
ving meets these gentry boldly. 

4‘ But that with all these accompani¬ 
ments it will be a scene of activity, I have 
no doubt. Activity both tpbodv and of 
mind; that sensual and pnyrical enjoy¬ 
ments will he multiplied manifold; that 
affectiotwte attachments will yield a thou- 
saAd.dMic8 more enjoyment; that schemes 
of future good will occupy our thoughts, 
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and enterprises of higher attainments urge 
our being forward. Then will be the plea¬ 
sure of the eye, but none of the weariness; 
the glow and glory of life, but not its pride; 
the thrilling joys of flesh and blood, but 
none of their odious lusts.*’ 

And yet, that with all these accompani¬ 
ments, * '. 

'Twill be a,stirring and an active seme, 

I have no doubt; a great activity 
Of body and of mind. I havejno doubt 
That in ti\e Heaven Of the Christian's God, 
Both sensual and physical enjoyments 
Are multiplied, for ever manifold ! 
Affectionate attachments then will yield 
Thousand times more enjoyment; then 
will schemes 

Of future good more occupy our thoughts; 
Then enterprises of more pith and moment 
Will urge our being forward. Then will be 
The pleasure of the eye, but aty without 
Its weariness; life's glow and glory, 
Without its pride—then all me thrilling 
joys ' , 

Of flesh and blood, without tiioir odious 
lusts. 

There dots not appear to tut to be 
any want of warmth in such delinea¬ 
tions ; nothing particularly frosty, yet, 
certainly, nothing that is not sound 
and orthodox, and agreeable to the te¬ 
nets of the Presbyterian Church. Yet 
Mr Irving himself, although “ he has 
no doubt” that teaven will be precise¬ 
ly as he has described it, seems to have 
been uneasy lest his fair hearers should 
accuse him of not handling the sub¬ 
ject con amorc, and makes something 
like an apology, which, doubtless, was 
accompanied in the pulpit with a suit¬ 
able bow. 

“ Thus coolly do I prosecute a subject 
which would sustain thejoftiest flights, 
and call into action the strongest enthusi¬ 
asm of die mind, because I would justify 
these great truths of our religion by an {ap¬ 
peal to the cool reason and correct feelings 
of human nature, not by high-wrought 
eloquence, or picturesque delineation. And 
I would now meditate with the same calm¬ 
ness and collet tedncsSlhe dark side of fu¬ 
turity, praying you to suppress your fears, 
and listen with your reason and judgment 
alone, which are the only faculties of your 
minds, from which these several discourses 
of Judgment have asked a verdict.” . 

Thus coolly do I prosecute a subject ».. 
Which might ‘ the loftiest flights sustain, 
androuSb ■ • ’ v 

The enthusiastic powers of aQ the mind', 
Because that I do wish to justify * 
The primal truths of Christianity^ , t 
By an appeal to reason calm anasHo]** 
To human nature’s most correct emotions, 
Arid not at all by high-wrought eloquence. 
Or by delineations picturesque. 


And now, my brethren, I would meditate 
With the game calmness and collectedness 
Upon the dark side of futurity. 

Praying you to suppress your idle fears. 
And listen with your reason and your judg¬ 
ment 

Alone 1 which are the only faculties 
Within your minds, 1 do assure you all, 
From which each several Discourse of 
Judgment 

Hath asked a verdict. 

Mr Irving now goes to hell, “ in the 
same cool and reasonable spirit” in 
which he entered heaven. 

“ It is most manifest to any one coolly 
considering his Own bosom, that if it were 
to give a licence to the evil that is within 
him, to the suggestions Of malice and lust 
and passion, he would become hateful to 
himself and horrible to all around. If the 
fear of God were cost away, and the fear 
of man; if the rewards that attend honesty 
and chastity and peace Were no longer 
known; if one, in short, had nothing to 
lose in life, no death, and no rctributln 
after death staring him in the face, the 
lengths to which he would proceed are 
shocking to refleet upon. 

“ Now this Is precisely the statd of 
things in the nether world. There is no 
hope, there is no end, there are no good 
bemgc to hold the balance against evil, and 
there is no restraining providence of God. 
Were there notiting more, I hold this to 
be enough to constitute the hottest, cruel- 
cst hell. ■ I ask no elemental lire, no fur- 
nace Of living flames, no tormenting de¬ 
mons, nothing but a congregation of the 
wicked, in tire wicked statein which they 
died and appeared at the tribunal, driven 
together into one settlement, to make the 
best or the worst of it they can. Let every 
man arise in hid proper liWUss, clothed 
in his proper nature,, which »he did not 
choose to put, off, but to die with; let beau¬ 
ty arise with! the same pure tints which 
death did nip, and Wit with all its flashes 
and hr-wltyue* with all- its powers and po¬ 
licy, With au, its address ; let the genera¬ 
tions of the unrighteous gather together ; 
—and because of their possessing none of 
tife qualities which Goa approves in his 
volume, nor caring to possess them, let 
them be shipped Across rite impassable 
golf to some planet of tiieir own, to carry 
on thrir several intrigues and indulgences 
for Averthen here' were a hell, which 
neither fire nor brimstone, nor, gnawing 
worm, are able to represent,” 

To any one, cooilyeonsMUring 
His proper bosom, ’inmost manifest. 

That were he to give Jicence to the evil 
That is withip him, and to the suggestions 
Of malice, lust, and passion, he would be 
To himself hateful, horrible to all. 

If both the fear of God and fear of man 
Were cast away; rewards of honesty. 

Of charity and peace, no longer known: 
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If one, short, had nought to lose but life, 

No death, no retribution after death 
Staring him in the face, the lengths that 
he would go 

Are shacking to reflect on. 

Now, nay friends. 

This most precisely is the state of things 
In the nether world. For there there is no 
hojlc, 

There is no end, nor no gpod beings there 
To hold the balance against evil, apd there 
Is no restraining providence of God. 

Now, were there nothing more, my Chris¬ 
tian Friends, 

I hold that even this !b quite sufficient 
To constitute the hottest, crudest bell. 
Observe—l ask no elemental fire, 

No furnace heated with the living flames. 
Not even tormenting demons 1 All I ask 
Is but a congregation of the wicked, 

In the same wicked state in which they 
died 

And stood at the tribunal, driven together 
Into one settlement, to make the best 
Or worst of it they can. Let every man 
llise in his proper likeness, and be clothed 
In his proper nature, which he did not 
choose 

To put off, but to die with. Let arise 
Beauty, with all the self-same tints so pure 
That Death did nip; and Wit, with all 
its flashes: 

Knowledge,with all its powers; and Policy, 
With its addresses all; the generations 
Of the unrighteous gather all together. 
And because they possess no single quality 
That in his volume God approves, nor care 
About possessing them, then let them all 
Be SHIPPED ACROSS THE GULFH IM¬ 
PASSABLE, , .. , 

To planet of their own $ to carry on 
Their several intrigues, indulgences 
For ever! Oh ! my Christian Brethren, 
Here were indeedahell, which neither fire, 
Nor brimstone—no, nor yet the gnawing 
. worm, 

Can represent I 

{. 

Dante! What is Dante, after that ? 
Tasso is tame—Byron blank as a cy¬ 
pher—and the “ Pilgrimage to Kirk- 
of-Shotts," an expedition to Paradise. 

The minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hntton-Garden, follows oat 
his view of hell in the same “ cool and 
reasonable spiritand although we 
must*all agree with him in thinking, 
“ that upon the nature of these two 
several estates, it is not easy to speak 
correctly,” still we conceive the above 
passage, which we have, by a gentle 
process, reduced ty the original verse, 
to be about as correct, and as spirited 
too, as the common run of foe Recluse 
being a portion of the Excursion, a 
poem, by William.Wordsworfo, who. 


Mr Irving says, leads a god-like 
life" among the mountains of West¬ 
moreland, as distributor of stamps for 
that qounty. 

For our own parts, we were quite 
satisfied with the above, and really 
wished that foe preacher would not 

S ush the matter any farther. But he 
espises that vain injunction, “ never 
mention hell 'fore ears polite;" and, 
to use hi* own language elsewhere, 
(the language, too, of l)r Eitcliiner, 
and Mesdames Glasse and Bundle,) 
being determined “ not to mince foe 
matter," he unfurls over the front of 
his pulpit, that all the spectators may 
have a full view, quite a new scene, 
painted for the occasion, a “ Panora¬ 
mic View of Hell.” Exultingly he 
exclaims— 

“ Here, then, I say, is hell enough out 
of the natural workings of such a popula¬ 
tion, without one interference of Almighty 
God. With what full swing power will 
rage and havoc! with what fell swoop the 
arm of revenge will bring its bloody 
stroke! Hosts encountering hosts in du¬ 
bious battle, wounds and bloodshed and 
agony, and no relief of death ! Knowledge 
will invent systems of slavery and arts of 
cruelty; and inventions for accomplishing 
the ends of wickedness, beyond aught re¬ 
corded of in history, will come forth from 
thoughtful and malicious brains. All the 
cruel acts of man will be played off re¬ 
morseless ; inquisitionary dungeons will 
arise anew, ana racks and torments for the. 
body of men will ply their ancient work. 
The ferocity of Carribs and the dark cruel¬ 
ty of Malays, and the torturing of Ameri¬ 
can savages, and Sodom’s lusttulness, and 
Carthaginian fraud, and Home’s tyrant 
grasp, will all revive. And beauty will be 
there to light the cruel fires of jealousy, 
and arm nation against nation as hereto¬ 
fore. And poetry will be there to compose 
the war-tong. And ambition to league 
revolts; and civil warfare, with every form 
of mischief this earth hath groaned be¬ 
neath, all embittered and exasperated ma¬ 
nifold. f 

“ Now, tell me, brethren, could you 
endure 2uch anarchy anfl confusion for a 
life long—could you cadure it for ever ? 
this carnival of every lust, and revelry of 
every passion.” 

Here, then, I bay, is hell enough, 

MY BRETHREN, 

, Out of the natural workings of 

, ITS rEOPLE, 

And ALL without one single tn- 
•**T$kference 

Of f he Almighty God. With what 
fell swung '4 
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Power here will rage an A havoc J with what restless, dunning noises; what, if the sun 
fell sweep should smite with tropic fires, and suffoca- 

Revenge’s ann will bring its Moody stroke! ting winds whirl the miserable natives to 
.Brethren J behold here hosts encountering ana fro; what, if the realities of all that is 
hosts * threatened should come to pass, and the 

In dubious battle, blood and wounds and mighty devils become our masters, and 
agony. we their thralls, to be used and misused as 

And no relief of death. Knowledge here their beasts of labour; what, if God should 
Will frame new slaveries, and cruet arts; put forth his power, and give the wicked. 

Inventions for the ends of wickedness, who set him at naught, their habitation 

Beyond the records of old history, < upon some burning star or fiery comet, to 
Come forth from thoughtful and malicious live like the salamander in everlasting fire ? 
brains. —What, if all that Dante and Milton and 


All cruet arts of man will be played off 
Remorseless; dungeons inquisitionary 
Will rise anew, and for the bodies of men 
Will racks and torments ply tlieir ancient 
work. 

There will the Carrib’s wild ferocity 
Meet the dark cruelty of the Malay, 

And savage tortures of America; 

There Sodom’s lustfulness, the fraud of 
Carthage, 

And tyrant grasp of Rome, will all revive; 
AndBeauty will be there to light the fire 
Of Jealousy, and arm, aS heretofore, 
Nation against nation- Poetry, (alas! 
Divine no more) the war-song will compose, 
Ambition will be there to league revolts, 
And Civil War, with every form of mis* 
chief „ > 

’Neath which this miserable earth hath 
grieved, 

Embittered and exasperate manifold. 

N 6W, TELL ME, BRETHREN, IF YOU 
COVED Elf DUKE 

Such anarchy and such Confusion 
For a life long? could you en- 
duke’t for ever ? 

Endure this carnival of every 

LUST, &C. 

We take upon us to assert, that Mr 
Irving’s congregation, in the Caledo¬ 
nian Church, Hatton-Garden, would, 
if allowed to speak out, have answered 
this question In the negative, with one 
universal groan. 

But hitherto Mr Irving has “ sup¬ 
posed things no otherwise conditioned 
than they are here on earth." The 
reader, therefore, who shall stop short 
here, must be contented with a most 
imperfect and inadequate idea gf hell. 
So let hhn read on, for entire satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“ Hitherto I have Supposed things no 
otherwise conditioned than they are hejrfe 
on earth. But what, if the gffod should. 
be doubly accursed for their sake* '? What, 
if the body should be liable to tenfold rack¬ 
ing pains; what, if the eye ahouhl lohk 
only upon unsightly things, toid l tho. % qH 
should lose its faculty of tastuigvmraody—• , 
|*y jgerceiving it, should be invaded w; 


Tasso have Imagined in their several hells 
—the physical torments of the one, the 
mental anguish of the other, die deformed, 
filthy, obfoene forms of the third—should 
concur; and the imagined picture of Belial 
be realised 1 

Thus for, toy friends, I have supposed 
tilings. 

No otherwise conditioned than on earth- 
But if the ground should doubly be ac- 
1 cursed. 

Even for their sake*, brethren! I ask, 
WKATTRKN? , 

What, if the body shbuld be liable 
To tenfold, racking pains ; wliat, if the eye 
Should.only look upon unsightly things ; 
What, if the ear should lose its faculty 
Of tasting melody, or, tasting still. 

Should be invaded with strange dunning 
noises; 

What, if the sun should strike with tropic 
foes. 

And suffocating winds whirl to and fro 
The miserable natives; what, if all 
That , ever ha& been threatened, come to 
pass, ■. 

And the ah-mighty devils be our masters, 
Add we their thralls, ay, or their beasts of 
labour, 

To be used and misused? Say what, if God 
Should put forth all his power, and give 
t)te wicked 

Who set thus at naught their habitation 
Upon some burning star, or fiery comet, 
Like salamanders in eternal fire ? 

Say what, if all that Milton, , 
Dan*3, Tasso, 

Have all imagined in their several hells, 
AH, all the physical torments of the one. 
All, all the mental anguish of the other, 
And of the third,the obscene filthy forms 
Deformed, should all concur—and the 
imagined picture ... 

Of Belul be realised, Ac. : * 

“ But of these thingft—coolly, cor¬ 
rectly, anti reasonfiny,” says our 
Preacher and J’oet, <f t make no han- 
dle j wishing to atltlfes^myself to ima¬ 
gination HO farther than is necessary 
Jo embody the thing for the considera- 
*?n of reason." ' 
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The “ judicious Irvififc,” (that epi¬ 
thet should no longer he applied to 
Hooker) says that f‘ we very much 
take the thing for granted, when we 
fancy the wicked cxeataxeapinchedand 
scorched alive by active ministers of 
God." His system* and We presume, 
as he is a philosopher, that it is built 
on a vast number of facts, carefully 
ascertained by induction-ris thus de¬ 
cidedly stated 

“ Their torture is the absence of the mi¬ 
nistry of God. God comes not to their quar¬ 
ters, and therefore their quarters are so not; 
for, where God is, there is peace and love, 
and where be is not, there is confusion and 
every evil work. Alas! therdlfcome no warn¬ 
ing prophet nor ministering priest •, no 
reformer, nor Saviour, to their world. It 
floats far remote from the habitations of 
holiness, and no emanations of the divine 
Spirit shall visit It any more. They range 
the wastes and wildernesses of sin, and 
build the fabrics of iniquity, andVork the 
works of darkness, and travel in the ways 
of cruelty and wickedness. The murderous 
devil is their master, his emanations inspire 
them, his powers of darkness, tele them. 
They aye toil like Vulcan and his slaves, 
manufacturing thunderbolts for this that 
cruel Jove, to overwhelm themselves with¬ 
al ; and, as JStna, the fabled residence of 
these workers in fire, conceives in her bowels 
that flame and smoke which she afterwards 
vomits to scorch the vegetation up, which 
else would beautify her woody and Verdant 
sides—so these wretched men will aye con¬ 
ceive within their soul malicious, fiendish 
imaginations and purposes, which, being 
brought forth, will destroy all the gdda 
which else might flourish in their cUme. 
Who knows but there may be evidences, 
even there, of a good God,—incitements to 
meditation upon all die better alternatives 
of being,—-which, by reason of abounding 
wickedness, are frustrated, and the people 
tantalized with the sight and thought of 
good, which their own crazed and disjoint¬ 
ed frames did aye hinder them from reali¬ 
zing.” 

As our readers must by this time 
have formed their opinion on Mr Ir¬ 
ving’s versification, we shall not quote 
this passage in the original, , andperhaps 
this article may be allowed to draw to¬ 
wards a close. Mr Irving is much 
more unwilling |e> turn his hack on the 
infernal redonwltiin we are; and on 
this fine of the very few 

really delightful dgys w®hf#e had this 
seasons we wiah t0 take « stroll round 
by Duddingstone, to get an appetite 
for dinner, and enjoy the beauties of 
external nature. Vjfhether such a Stroll, 
in company with A or ODolxerty,(or, if 


they be both engaged, solus cum solo,) 
or tliis long and elaborate description 
of hell from the Branjdh-pen of Mr 
Irving, he most conducive to health of 
body and soul, we leave to the Chris¬ 
tian world at large to determine, and 
to this decision we shall bow. How¬ 
ever, the two are not incompatible; 
and, therefore, we shall quote and 
cavil at one paragraph more from this 
powerful Preacher—and then 

“ Shoulder our crutch, and shew how fields 
are won.” 

ts Oh i when I think how near every 
man verges upon the confines of madness 
and misery, and how the least shift in the 
fabric of our minds would said heavenly 
reason into howling madness—I sec, l 
fancy a thousand powers resident in God, 
by die smallest expense of means, to make 
a hell such as no earthly science or earthly 
language is able to represent. Bring me 
all the classes of men upon the earth, and 
let me have the sorting and the placing of 
them upon this earth, and I shall make 
hells for each one of them without further 
ado. I would send the poets to bear bur¬ 
dens, and the porters to indite tuneful 
* songs. The musicians I would appoint 
over the kennels, and the fbving libertines 
I would station oyer the watch and ward of 
streets. I would banish die sentimentalists 
to the fens, and send the rustic labourers 
to seek their food among the mountains; 
each wily politician I would transplant into 
a colony or honest men, and your stupid 
clown I wouldr set at the helm of state. 
Blit, lest it may be thdught I sport with a 
subject which I strive to riiake plain, 1 
shall stop short and give no further proof 
of this wicked ingenuity; for, sure I am, I 
could set society into such a hot Warfare 
and eonfusion, as should in one day make 
half the world slay themselves, or slay each 
other, and the other half run up and down 
in wild distraction.” 

In this passage, Mr Irving does his 
very best; he has put forth all his 

E ower in it; and it is meant to be, as 
e himself might say, ‘ f A dencher.” 
We attempts no greater effort—the sub¬ 
ject i£* exhausted—so, it may be rea¬ 
sonably supposed, Is tlie Preacher, ana 
so, too, without rudeness be it spoken, 
the audience in llatton-Garden Cale¬ 
donian Church. This passage, there¬ 
fore, may be taken as a text by which 
to try the utmost of this Preacher’s 
wer. Is it then a strong passage ? 
the spirit proof, above or below it ? 
How many beads wiD it sink ? Would 
the*mentbers of the Celtic Society de¬ 
clare it “ a dram ?*’ Could it be fhre* 
scribed as a “ morning?" Is it 
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ducible as a stirrup-glass ? Would it 
make “ Athole Brose ?” Is it ** sma’ 
still?” Would I)r M. or Lord Nor- 
bury dignify it with the name of 
“ Potheen ?” Say boldly at once, in 
hot-toddy, how many waters will it 
bear, ** poroo judice Jaeobo Hogg?" 

All classes of men upon the earth are 
to be brought to Mr Irving, (he has 
rung the bell for them to-be shewn 
up,) he is to have the ** sorting and 
placing of them,” for the express pur¬ 
pose of “ making hells for each of 
* them without more ado.” A pretty 
pastime, no doubt, for an idle manbn 
a cold day in winter, when the flit?'is 
low in the grate. Mr Irving, however, 
warns us against forming too high ex¬ 
pectations of his hells. For he says,, 
before lighting them, or indeed send¬ 
ing coals to Newcastle, that he sees 
“ a thousand powers resident in God, 
by the smallest expense of means, to 
make a hell such as no earthly science 
or earthly language is able to repre¬ 
sent.” Although, therefore, Mr Ir¬ 
ving be as well acquainted with the 
modem chemistry as Professor Thom¬ 
son himself, and skilled in all “ earth- % 
ly languages,*" wo. must not expect, 
from mm a hell that can stand on 
eternity's comparison, with that which, 

“ at the smallest expense of means,” 
can be created by Omnipotence. Aft 
this is very modest in Mr Irving-very 
decorous—very pious—Very reveren¬ 
tial. Well, then, he gives us hip “ ideal 
of hell”—and if that'be all, we do not 
see why, for a reasonable sum of mo¬ 
ney, any man in tolerable health, arid 
with shch nerves as general! yaccom- 
pany an underanged stomach-appara¬ 
tus, might not’ undertake to pass a year 
or two there by no means uncom¬ 
fortably, and afterwards return to live 
with his wife and family as snugly as 
an annuitant. For suppose the gentle¬ 
man who took tlie wager, and offered 
to pcrforip tlie exploit, were a poet. 
In that case, according to the judi-^ 
cious," and also “ imaginative'' Irving, 
he is to 1 ‘ bear burdens.” That is all 
— he is only to be a porter. Now, 
suppose Burns to have been the poet 
to perform. The burden he bore in 
life was a pretty heavy one—and fully 
more .than his poor shoulders could 
bear. ' Take Allan CunninghamC— 
Many a ponderous weight has he up¬ 
lifted, when a stone-mason in Nfyhs* 
dale—and not a few musthc uplift 
now without a murmur—freestone be¬ 
ing changed to marble. Allan, too, 
Igprald carry broad and strong shoul¬ 


ders to his years probation. In short, 
take good poets in general, aftd you 
find them able-bodied men enough: 
and as accustomed to bear burdens as 
men of other professions. Mr Irving, 
therefore, shews a- wonderful meagre- 
ness of imagination in his punishment 
of poets in hell- But, quoth.be, “ I 
would send theporters to indite tune¬ 
ful songs-^F Why, my good sir, this 
is what many of them are doing every 
day in' their lives on earth. A ware¬ 
house* porter ii 'the Apollo of one of 
our most, celebrated Mfagaaincs. Our 
own John Leslie writes a fair, song; 
and Dugald M'Glashan of the Tron- 
Kirk, a peerless porter, is also a very 
pretty poet* If this were all they had 
to dread, not a caddy in Edinburgh 
who would not go to Mr Irving’s 
** soiree,” for sixpence and a bumper 
of Farintosh. “ The musicians," says 
Mr Irving,/* I would appoint over the 
kennel*" , Does he mean ** kennels” 
of fox-hounds or harriers ? If so, no¬ 
thing they would like better; the 
voices of Towler and Jowler being 
at times most harmonious., ** The 
roving libertines, I would station over 
the watch and ward of streets.” A 
pretty system of civic economy it 
would .be, and wholly inconsistent 
with tile principles of I)r Chalmers ; 
—but still ** roving libertines” would 
find amu&ement in such occupation, 
and if allowed the same occasional in¬ 
dulgence as other watchmen and war¬ 
ders, (which is necessary to his argu¬ 
ment,) such as a glass of blue ruin 
now and, then of a frosty night, and an 
honr*s hap in the box, when the Toms 
and Jerrysof the rueful city had gone 
to roost, to say nothing of sleeping all 
day, they would not be so much to be 
pitied. ** I would banish the senti¬ 
mentalists, to the Fens, and send the 
rustic labourers fo seek their food 
among the mountains.” Why, sure¬ 
ly, you cannot call this sending a man 
to hell ‘ * without farther ado ? There 
is positively not a more sentimental 
spot in aU England than the Fens of 
Lincolnshire, unless it be tne Isle of 
Elyand as to the difficulty of find¬ 
ing food among mmptains, that sure¬ 
ly would not be a duBmless case to any 
rustic labourer, whj BB uld either beg, 
borrow, ojasteal. 'Snljpose the scene 
laid in die Highlands 'e t Scotland, the 
rustic labourer would/have c^owdy 
and sheep's-head and trotters at the 
worst, fish in their season, black 
game, grouse, and* ptarmigan, (for 
we presume he is to be allowed to 
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shoot all and sundry Without a li¬ 
cence ; and in any part of the Thane's 
estates, roe and red-deer. ft Each wily 
politician, I would transplant into a 
colony of honest men, ana your stupid 
down 1 would set at the helm of state." 
Now, did not Mr Francis Jeffrey, a 
wily politician, visit America, yvhich 
was originally colonized by honest men 
from this country, and who more face¬ 
tious and happy than he ? A stupid 
clown at the helm of state, would sit 
there quite contested, however un¬ 
popular'he might be as a minister; 
even although constantly outvoted, he 
could keep his place; and if, contrary 
to the principles of the constitution of 


the kingdom, he were, after a few cen¬ 
turies, allowed to resign, the great 
chuclde-headed ex-premier would put 
his tongue in his cheek, and laugh at 
the |S £Audicious Irving," as he retired 
witt^f pension in perpetuity of 5000/. 
a-year, a sentimentalist to the Fens. 

None of our readers can possibly 
mistake our object in this article—nor 
fail to see that it is a good one. We 
leave Mr Irving (for a little yjhile) to 
the judgment of aril mankind, to whom 
his Orations and Arguments are ad¬ 
dressed;—and as ouf ivory-pillared 
time-piece has struck one, we are off to 
Arthur's Seat. 


VERSES TO THE MEMORY OF BOBEBT BLOOMFIELD. 


Lore had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
HU daily teacher* had been woods and rills. 

The silence that U in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

WORDSWORTH. 


Sweet, simple Poet, thou art gone! 

And shall no parting tear be shed 
By those to whom thy name Was known, 
Above thy low and lonely bed ? * 

Shall not a pilgrim, lingering by. 

Gaze on thy turf, and heave a sigh P 

Yes t many, many 1 for thy heart 
Was humble as the violet low, 

That, shelter’d in some shady port, 

We only by igpi perfume know; 

Yet genius pure, which God had given. 
Shone o’er thy path—a light from heaven { 

’Mid poverty it cheer’d thy lot, 

’Mid darkness it illumed thine eyes, t 
And died on earth’s most dreary spot 
A glory borrow’d from the dries ”: 

Thine were the shows of earth and air, 

Of Winter dark, and Bummer fair. 

Before thee spread was Nature’s book. 
And, with a bard’s enraptured glance, 
By thee were seen, in glen and brook, 

A limitless inheritance: 

Thy ripening boyhood look’d abroad, 1 
And saw how grand was mad’s abode. - 

Expanding with dune added days, 

Thy feelings ripen’d mid refined, . 
Though none were near thy views to raise, 
Or train to fruit the budding mind | 

As growtrthe flower amid the Wild, 

Such was thy fortune—Nature’* child! 

No pompous learning-—no parade 
Of pedantry, and qpmbnwjs lore. 

On thy elastic besom weight 
Instead, were thine a mazy store ',, 

Of feelings delicately wrought, 

And treasures gleam’d by silent thought. 

VoU XIV. 


Obscurity, and low-born Care, 

Labour, and Want—all adverse things 
Combined to bow thee to despair $ 

And of her young untutor’d wings 
To rob thy genius—*Twas in vain} 

With one proud soar she burst her chain. 

* 

The beauties of the budding Spring; 

The glories of the Summer’s reign; 
The russet Autumn triumphing 
In ripen'd fruits and golden grain; 
Winter wit]} storms arounA$us shrine; 
Each in theu turns, were themes of thine. 

And lowly life, the peasant’s lot, 

Its humble hopes, and simple joys ; 

By mountain-stream the shepherd’s cot; 

And what the rustic hour employs; 
White flocks on Nature’s carpet spread; 
Birds blythely carolling over-head. 

These were thy themes,,and thou wertbleat; 

Yea i blest beyond the wealth of kings; 
Calm joy is seated in the breast 
Of the rapt poet as he sings; 

And all that Truth or Hope can taring 
Of beauty gilds the Muse’s wing. 

And, Bloomfield, thine were blissful days, 
(If flowers of bliss mayMirive on earth;) 
Thine was the glory and the praise 
Of genius link'd with modest worth $ 
To Wisdom wed, remote from strife, 
Calmly pass'd o'er thy stdrmless life. 

And thou art dead—no more, no more 
To charm the land with sylvan strain; 
Thy'harp is hush’d, thy song is o’er, 
Btfi'whst is sung shall long remain, 
When void this hand, and lost this verse, 
Now hung in reverence on thy hearse! 

/ BY 
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*ONG OCCASIONED BY SEEING) IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, ANO BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE, SOME GLOOMY ANTICIPATIONS OF THE*EFFECTS OF TUK 
CHANGE IN THE NAVIGATION CODE. 

“ Woe to us when we lose the watery wall!”—-T imothy Tickler. 


If e'er that dreadful hour should come-*-But God avert the day! When 


England's glorious dag must bend. And yield old Ocean’s sway; When 


foreign ships shall o'er that deep, Where she is empress, lord; When the 


cross of red from boltsprit-head Is hewn by fo-reign sword; When 
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foreign foot her quarter-deck With proud stride treads a- long; When her 
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peaceful ships meet haughty check from hail of fo-reign tongueOne 


eh. 



prayer, one on--ly prayer, is mine. That; ere is seen that sight. Ere 


*! 
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there be warning of that woe, I may be whelm’d in sight. 


If ever other prince than ours wield sceptre o ? ey that main. 

Where Howard,. Blake, and Frobisher, the Armada smote of Spain ; 
Where Blake, in Cromwell’s iron sway, swept tempest-like the seas. 
From North to South, from East to West, resistless as the breeze ; 
Where Russell bent great Louis’ power, which bent before to none. 

And eroded liis arm of naval strength, and dimm’d his Rising Sun— 
One prayer, one only prayer is mine—that, ere is seen that sight. 

Ere there be warding of that woe, I may be whelm’d in Bight! 

If ewer other keel than ours triumphant plough that.brine; . 

Where Rodney met the Count De Grasse, and broke the Frenchman’s line. 
Where ‘Howe, upon the fim of June, met the Jacobins in light. 

And with Qkl England’s loud huzzas broke down their godless foight; 
Where Jervis at St Vincent's fell'd the Spaniards' lofty tiers. 

Where Duncan won at Camperdown, and Exmouth at Algiers- 
One prayer, one only prayer,, is pine—that, ere is seen. that, sight, * 

Ere there be Wrnihg of that Woe, I may be whelm’d hi night! 

But oh! what agony It were, when we should think on Wee, - 
1 The flower of au the Admirals that ever trod the &a! • 

I shall not name thy honoured name—hut if the'white-diff’d Isle 
Which rear'd the Li6n pf the^deep, the Hero of the Nile, 

Him who, 'neath Copenhagen’s self, o’erthrew the faithless Dane, 

Who died at glorious Trafalgar, o’er-vanquished France and Spain, 
Should yield her power, one prayer is mine—that, ere is seen that sight, 
there be warning of that woe, I may he whelm’d in night! 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


The Character of the Russians; with a 
detailed History .of Moscow. By Robert 
Lyall, M.D. Member of the Imperial So¬ 
cieties of-Agrieulture and Natural History, 
and of the Physieo-MedicalSociety at Mos¬ 
cow ; and of several Societies in Great Bri¬ 
tain. Handsomely printed in quarto, ant) 
illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

An«Essay on Human Liberty. By the 
late very Reverend Isaac Milner, D.D. 
Dean of Carlisle. % 

The Third Volume of Caledonia; or, an 
Historical and Topographical Account of 
North Britain, from the mast ancient to 
the present time i* with a Dictionary of 
Places, Chorogr aphical and Philological. 
By George Chalracj^, P. R. Si and S. A. 
With Maps, Plenty &c. 

The Archbishop of Dublin (Dr Magee) 
is preparing a New Edition of Iris valuable 
work on the Atonement. 

Early in October will be ready, the 
Fourth Edition, corrected, of the Rev. 
Thomas Horne’s Introduction to the Cri¬ 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, in 4 thick volumes 8yo.; *wlth 
numerous Maps, and Fac Similes of Bib¬ 
lical MSS.—Possessors ofthe former edi¬ 
tions may have (gratis) an additional Pac 
Simile, on applyuig^ftp Aheir respective 
Publishers. °Wmi" ” 

Mr J. F. Daniel wil soon publish a vo¬ 
lume of Meteorological Essays: The Con- 
stitution of the Atmosphere, the Radiation 
of Heat in the Atmosphere, Meteorologi¬ 
cal Instruments, the Climate of London, 
and the Construction and Uses of a new 
Hygrbmeter. “■ 

The third edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s 
work on Dislocation and Fractures, is print¬ 
ing. An Appendix will contain a Refuta¬ 
tion of the Statement! made in a late criti¬ 
cal publication, on a subject treated of in a 
former edition of this work. 

A new edition of Mr Fairraan’s Ac¬ 
count of the Public Funds, with consider¬ 
able additions, is now in the press. 

Preparing for publication, by the Rev. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, a fourth, and 
greatly enlarged edition of an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable 
Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics; 
and a new work, entitled the Library Com, 
panion ; or, the Young Man’s Guide and 
the Old Man’s Comfort in the (JJhoice of a 
Library; in one very thick octavo volume. 
The Rev. R. C. Maturin, author of 
“ Bertram,” &c., will publish a new No¬ 
vel during the ensuing winter. 

Mr Robert Meiklmam’s Treatise on the 
various Methods of Heating Buildings by 
Steam, Hot Air, Stoves, and Open Fires, 
will very soon appear. 

A new edition of Ihirriou’s Works is in 


the press, viz. Sermons on Christ Crucified 
and Glorified, and on the Holy Spirit, now 
first collected, with a Life of the Author. 

In a few days will be published, Ram¬ 
ies Abroad; or, Observations on the Con¬ 
tinent, made during the Summers of the 
years 1816,1817, and 1818, in Excursions 
through Part of the North.of France, the 
Low Countries, along the Inline and the 
Prussian Frontier. 

lu a few days -will b«f published, the 
Rural Improver ; or, a Practical Treatise 
on the Nature and Management of such 
Rural Scenes and Objects as are necessary 
to promote the comfort, convenience, and 
embellishment of the Residences of the 
higher ranks of society. The whole found¬ 
ed on Experience, ami deduced from well- 
known natural principles, which are for 
ever immutable.- By William Pontey, au¬ 
thor of the “ Profitable Planter,” and 
‘‘ Forest Pruner.” 

A Statement of the Conduct of the King 
of France, and of his Royal Highness Mon¬ 
sieur, with regard to the Pecuniary Ad¬ 
vances made to them 4n the days of their 
Distress. By the late Honourable Robert 
Henry Southwell, Aide-de-Camp to Mon¬ 
sieur during the Campaign of 1702. The 
author’s Memorials to, and,recent Corre¬ 
spondence with, the said Personages—the 
Marshal Marquis de Lauriston, Dukes de 
BLcas, Fitz-James, &c. By Robert Hen¬ 
ry Southwell, Esq. is nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication. 

Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir of Central 
India, (including Malwa and adjoining 
provinces,) with the History and copious 
Illustrations of the past and present Con¬ 
dition of that Country ; with an original 
Map, Tables of the Revenue, and Popula¬ 
tion, a Geographical Report, and compre¬ 
hensive Index, will very soon appear. 

In the press. Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XIV. and of the Regency; extract¬ 
ed from the German Correspondence of 
Madame Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesp of 
Orleans, Mother of the Regent; preceded 
by a Biographical Notice of this f rinccss; 
with Notes, &c. 

In a low days will be published, Rome 
in* the Nineteenth Gentry; containing a 
complete account of the Ruins of the An¬ 
cient City, the Remains of the Middle 
Ages, and the - Monuments of Modem 
Times; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, 
on the State of Society, and on the Religi¬ 
ous Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs, of 
the Modern Romans, in a Series of Letters, 
written during a residence at Rome in the 
Years 1817 and 1810. Third edition. 

Mms Surah Brealcy will soon publish 
three Essays on Regeneration, and other 
Spiritual Subjects. 
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The Her* Richard Warner is engaged 
on a fourth Series of Sermons in Manu¬ 
script Characters; on Characters from 
Scripture, for the use of the younger Cler¬ 
gy and Candidates for Holy Orders. , 
Dr Robert Jackson’s Work, entitled an 
Outline of Hints for, the Political Organi¬ 
zation and Moral Training of the Human 
Race, will very soon appear. - 

Hr George Miller is about to publish 
Lectures on the Philosophy ofTtkaiy, 
Vols. IV. and V. bringing' down the His¬ 
tory of this Country to the Revolution. 

W. T. Bnftde is preparing a Manuel of 
Pharmacy, in octavo. 

Hr Ure is about to publish a new edition 
of Berthollet on Dyeing, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 

Mr West is about to publish, in a sepa¬ 
rate form, with additions* hit Analysis of 
the New Sulphur Spring at Harrogate. 

The Hermits in Prison ; bring a Trans¬ 
lation from the interesting work of Mon- ■ 
sieur Jony. This work whs‘written in the 
Prison of St P6Iagie, where the author* 
with his friend Monsieur Jouy* Were re¬ 
cently confined for a Political label. 

Mr Waterhouse Kay is engaged upon 
an English Translation Of the Anglo^jax- 
on Laws. •*, 

Mr H. V. Smith is preparing for publi¬ 
cation, a History of the English Stage* 
fronp the Reformation to the present titue ; J 
containing a particular account of all the 
Theatres that have been erected dhfor-. 
ent periods in the Metropolis; interspersed 
with Anecdotes* Ac. &c- 
Mr Cottle is about to : sbliah Observa¬ 
tions on the Oveston Caves, with their 
Animal Contents; dedicated to Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy. The work will contain en¬ 
gravings of the fossil remains of fourteen 
animals obtained there, and selected from ' 
between two and three thousand specimens. 

■ Shortly will be published* Poetical and 
Miscellaneous Wonts«of Alexander Pope, 
including foe Notes erf Warburton, War- 
ton* and various Commentators* with a 
New Life of foe Author, and Annotations. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 

A Critical Analysis of foe Bev. E, Ir. , 
ring** Orations and Arguments, Ac. is 
preparing for publication, interspersed with 
Rem arks on foe Compoeitionof a Sermon. 
By Phiionous. » 

In the mess* Remarks on Spain; de¬ 
scriptive ,of foe banner* and Customs of 
ita . Inhabitants* Constitutional Troops* 
Party-Feding*, Present-State of Trade* 
foe. By John Bramsea* Author Of Tra- 
vebin Egypt; Syria* and Greece* foe. end 
Sappho, foe, la one voL 800. t 
A Nea Edition of WatidnV Portable 
Cyclopedia, with numerous additions, and 
improvements, is in course of pubiicjtion. 

Suggestions on Christian Education* htc*, 
accompanied by two Biographical Sketches, 


and a Memoir of Amos Green* ESq. of 
Bath and York; by his late Widow, will 
soon appear. 

A Concise Description of foe English 
Lakes, and Mountains in their vicinity, 
with Remarks on foe Mineralogy and Geo¬ 
logy of foe District, By Jonathan Otley. 

A New Edition of Miss Benger’s Me¬ 
moirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with Anec¬ 
dotes of foe Court of Henry foe Second, 
vrill soon appqpr. 

Letters to Marianne, by the late Wil¬ 
liam Coombe, Esq- Aufoor of Hr Syntax, 
are announced. 

A Poem, entitled Ludolph, or foe Light 
of Nature, by Charlotte Caroline Richard¬ 
son; is printing by subscription. 

The Second Edition of Mr Goodwin’s 
New System of shoeing Horses, is in pre¬ 
paration, containing tmuiy new and im¬ 
portant additions, with plates illustrative 
of the recent invention* which is foe sub¬ 
ject of a Patent* for Shoeing Horses with 
cast malleable iron, enabling the Public 
to obtain Shoes correctly, made of any 
form. 

Shortly will be published, foe Young 
Naturalist, a Tale for young People. By 
-' A* C. Mam■ 

. Lady Morgan is preparing a Life of 
Salvator Rosa.. 

The Second. Part ot French Classics, 
edited by L. T. Ventouillac, comprising 
Nutna PompitiuB , fay Florian $ with Notes, 
and.a Life of dMph«'i will soon ap¬ 
pear.* * ' • 

■ An Etanentera Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical 1 with improve, 
meats in some of foe more difficult Farts 
of foe Science* particularly in the general 
Bemonatration.of foe. Binomial Theorem* 

, foe Solution of Equations of foe higher 
Orders, the Summation of Infinite Series* 
Ac- Dedicated, with Permission, to Hr 
Gregory, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Rural Military.' Academy. By J. R. 
Young. .■■ 

A Series of Lectures upon foe Elements 
of Chemical. Science*.lately - delivered at 
foe Surry Institution; Comprising the Ba¬ 
sis of foe New Theory ofCrysteUixatipn, 
and Diagrams to illustrate foe Elementary 
Combination of Atoms, particular Theo¬ 
ries of jpoctricallafinenoe* sod of Flame; 
with a full Description of foe Author’s 
Blow-Pipe, and its Powers and .Effects, 
when charged with certain Gases* Ac* Ac. 
.with Eight Platee- By Goldsworthy Gur¬ 
ney. 8*01/,. ...1‘ - • ' 

A Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Yen Diem&u’s Land*, with an 
Historical Sketch of foose Colonies, and 
*n enumeratiqp of foe ad vantages,which 
they severally offer lo various classes of 
-Emigrants, Six, foe Third Edition, with 
embellishments, Ac* ByC. W. Went¬ 
worth, Esq. . 
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EDINBURGH. 

Speedily will be puplished, The Fores- -Philosophy of Apparitions 5 or an attempt 
tcrs. By the Author of « Lights and Sha- to trace such Illusions to their Physical' 
dows of Scottish Life,” and “ ‘l'he Trials of Causes. 

Margaret Lyndaay.” 1 voL Post 8yo. The Smack and Steam-Boat Guide; 

A New Edition will shortly appear, of being a useful and pleasant Companion to 
tile Li/e of Dr James Beattie. By Sir the Voyager betwixt Leith and London; 
William Forbes. In 8 roll. 8m With a comprehending Historical, Topographical, 
fine Portrait. Price 18s. boards. and Descriptive Delineations of that Coast; 

St Johnstoun,or John Earl of Gowrie, a with Sketches concisely descriptive of E<lin- 
Histortcal Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. burgh, Aberdeen, and London; with a 

The Spae Wife, it Novel, in S vols. By Chart of tits Coast, &c. 

the Author of the “ Ayrshire Legatees, An Act to Repeal the Duty upon Horses 
“ Ringan Gilhaize,” fee. - 1 let to Hire, for the purpose Of Travelling, 

Wilhelm Meister, from the German of in Great Britain; and to grant other Du- 
Goethe. ^ ties in lien thereof; and to provide for let- 

The Bachelor’s Wife; post Svo. ting the same to Farm. 

Anqcharsis in Scotland; befog a View - A Panoramic Vlejr of the City of Edin. 
of the State of the Country, with Descrip, burgh and Surrounding Country; com- 
tions of the most celebrated Scenes and prehending the varied and picturesque 
Subjects of local and historical interest. Scenery, as seen from the top of the Cal. 

The Rev. Henry Belfrage is about to ton Hill, from an actual Drawing on 
publish a Monitor to Families, 1 or Dis- the spot by Mr Tytler, will appear in a 
courses on some of the Scenes and Duties short time, beautifully printed in chalk by 
of Domestic Life. ’ Sitnoneau, and handsomely coloured. Size 

A translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mies. 90 inches long, by 21 inches broad. A 

ter, is in the press. - j description of all tbe principal buildings, 

Dr Hibhert announces Sketches of the fee. will accompany it. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

LONDON. 

1 AQnictn.TURE. ' late Lieutenant-General Sir George Prc- 

The Farmer^ Directory and Guide to - vost, Bart., particularly*bf his Services in 
thuFamer, Grazier, andPlanter; with the the Canadas; including a Reply to the 
Domestic Instructor, By Leonard Towns, - Strictures on bis Military Character, con- 
1 voE 4>to. with Engravings, L.1,10s. . turned in an article in the Quarterly Re . 

' AStitiuiTiEs. ' ■>' view, for October, 1822. 7s. 6d. 

Jewish, Oriehtal, and Classical Ahtiqui- Sketches of the 1/ife and Correspondence 
ties ; containing Illustrations of the Scrip, of Nathaniel Greene; Major-General of the 
turn, and Classical' Records from Oriental Armies of the United States, in the War of 
Sources. ■ ' ' ’ ! > the Revolution. By William Johnson, of 

* bibliography, » Charleston, South Carolina. L.8, 3s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Books > :’£■* Memoirs of John Alktn, M.D»J$y Lucy 
printed in the Fifteenth Century, lately fiSkin. With a Selection of his Aliscella- 
l'onning part of the library of die Duke ai neous Pieces, Biographical, Moral, and 
Caesano Sew*, and now the property of Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. With a Capital Por- 
George John Earl Spencer, K.G.; With a trait by Englehewt, Price HI, 4 b. 
General Index of' Authors and Editions Memoirs of Count Rapp, First Aid-de- 
contained in the present volnme,and in the camp to Napoleon. Written* by filmselfT 

Bibltatiieca SpenoerisnaSnd d&des Althor. * and publis|Sn by his family. ^Containing 
pianac. By wtf Rev. Thorites FrognsU a multitudeof curious Facts ana Anecdotes 
Dibdin, F.R.S.S.A, ' L.1, Is, hitherto unknown. 10s. 

■ BIOGRAPHY. 1 Memoirs of the If jpg* of Spain of the 

The Memoirs of the Marchioness de House of Bourbon, from the Accession of 
Bonchamps,on La' Vendee; edited by the Philip the Fifth, to the Death of Charles 
Countess of Genlis. Translated from the the Third, 1700—1788. Drawn from un- 
French. 5*. »■* *■ * published'documents and secret papers. 

Memoirs! de Madame la Marquise de • With an Historical Introduction relative to 
Bonehampi, aur la Vendfa. R6dig6s par the prinripal Transactions under the Ana- 
* Madame la Countesse deGenlia, Reprint- trtan Dynasty, and a Statistical Account of 
ed from tile 1 ParisIdRiOti.. the State of Spain, at the Accession of 

The Life of Wesley, and the itiseand Pro- Cities the Fourth. By theRevi Arch-* 
grass of Methodism. By Robert Southey, deacon Coxe.; 5 vols. fivo. Second edi- 
Esq. Second edition. 2 vols, 8vo. HI,’8s. lion. 1*3,3*. 

Some Account of the Public Life of the Original Memoirs; or, Brief Sketches of 
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real Characters. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative 
to the Secret Mission on which he was em¬ 
ployed by the British Government in 1810, 
for the purpose of effecting the liberation of 
Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, from cap- 
tivity at Valency. To which are added, 
-the Memoirs of die Queen of Etruria, writ¬ 
ten by Herself. • 

The Life of Isaak Walton, including 
Notices of his Contemporaries. By Tho¬ 
mas ZoucH, D. D, F. Jj S., Prebendary 
of Durham, embellished with Twenty-five 
Engravingsof Scenes described by Walton, 
Wood-cuts, &c., in foolscap 8vo. extra 
boards, 12s.; large paper, extra boards, 18s. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Paterson, Wife 
of the Rev. l)r Paterson of St Petersburg!!, 
containing Extracts from her Diary and 
Correspondence. By the Rev. William 
Swann. Second Edition. 3s. fid. 

Memoirs of a Greek young Lady; or, 
Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Pa- 
nam, versus his Serene Highness 1 the reign- 
ing Prince of Saxe Coburg.—-This volume 
presents very curious details of the man¬ 
ners and characters of the Court of Coburg, 
and includes Letters from the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the Prince dd*Mctternich, the 
famous Prince de Ligne, the Duke arid 
Duchess of 8axc Coburg, Prince Leopold 
of 8axe Coburg, and several other distin¬ 
guished Personages on the Continent. In 
French and English. Neatly printed in 
crown 8vo. Pries 10s. fid. in extra boards, 
embellished with portraits of Madame Fd» 
nam, and of the Prince of Coburg. 

EDD CATION. 

The Youthful Travellers; or Letters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by 
Young People, and designed as Examples 
of the Epistolary Style, for Children. 18mo. 
2s. fid. 

Israel Lyon’s Hebrew Grammar, with 
Points. Revised send corrected by M. Ja¬ 
cobs. Fourth edition. 1 ’ 

Traduction Fran^aise, ou Clef du “ Ma¬ 
nuel Epistolftire a 1’usage des jehnes De¬ 
moiselles Anglaises.” Par Madame de 
Froux. 3s. fid. 


■ IV* VINE AIITS. 

An 11% tration of tlic Architecture and 
Sculpture W the Catliedral Church of Wor. 
'tester, on Twelve Plates, each 10 by 12 
inches, carefully engraved in the Hire man¬ 
ner, fronj drawing* by f C. Wild, and ac¬ 
companied by an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Fabric. Price in ,boards, 
in atlas (juurto, L.4, 4s. India proofs, in 
folio Oofeinbier, L.fl, 8s. 

Historical Illustrations of Quentin Dur- 
Ward^ selected from Philip tie Comines, 
Brhhtome, and other Writers; with Re¬ 
marks on each Chapter, pointing out^the 
coincident?^* or discrepancies betfrcen'tHe 
ainl the Historian, With Por¬ 


traits of Louis XI., Charles the Bold, and 
Philip de Coniines. 7s* 

Parts IX. and X. of a Series of Engra¬ 
vings, hi Outline, by Henry Moses, of the 
Works of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture 
and Modelling, with Descriptions from the 
Italian of the Countess Albrizzi. 

Storer’s Description of Fonthill Abbey, 
with Eight Interior and Exterior Views, 
(forming No. I. of the Pprt-Folio.) 2s. fid. 
and 4s. • 

Graphical and Literary Illustrations of 
Fonthal Abbey, with Heraldical and Ge¬ 
nealogical notices of the Bcckford Family. 
By John Britton. Large paper, £2, 10s. 
Small, £1, 5s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano, WithNotices of their prin¬ 
cipal Works. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

An Exact Representation of the Rev. E. 
Irving, of the Caledonian Church, Cross- 
Street, Hatton-Garden, drawn from Life, 
in Lithography. By G. 11. Jones. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

A History of Richmomlshire, in the 
North Biding of York; together with those 
parts of the Everwicshire, of Domesday, 
which form the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, 
Eweeross, and A mundemess, in the coun¬ 
ties of York, Lancaster, and Westmore- 
.land. By the late Thomas Dunham Whit¬ 
aker, LL*D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley and 
of.,Blackburn in Lancashire. In 2 vols. 
folio, on fine demy paper, L.25, 4s., and 
on super-royal drawing paper, with Indian 
paper proof impressions of the plates, L.50, 
8s. , 

The History of Alexander’s Successors, 
forming a Continuation of Ancient History, 
from the Death <jf Alexander fire Great, to 
the Reign Of Augustus, First Emperor of 
Kqme. Abridged for Youth, from the 
original work At M. Itollm, by the author 
of “ The jTfavels of a British Druid,” the 
Abridgement of the Travels of Anacharsis 
in Greece, &c. 2 vols. 8s. 

Provisory Constitution of Greece, trans- 
la ted from,the second edition printed at Co¬ 
rinth, and accompanied with the Original 
Greek; to whichare prefixed, a Letter to 
the Senate of tlieGreck Confederation, and 
a General View of the Origin mid progress 
of the Revolution. By a, Grecian lye-wit¬ 
ness. ' ' 

A new edition of the Memoirs of Philip 
dc Coniines, containing the History of 
Louis XI. and Cliarles VIII. of France; 
and also of Charles the Bold,, Duke, of 
Burgundy, to which Prince he was Secre¬ 
tary. As also the History of Edward IV. 
auu Henry VI. of England, including that 
of Europe for half the fifteenth Century; 
and, lastly, the. Scandalous Chronicle, gi¬ 
ving art A ccounf of several remarkable Ac¬ 
cidents and Adventures that happened in 
. France and oilier neighbouring 8,tales, from 
1480 to 1483. 2 vols. post 8vo. £1, Is- 
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An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the Present Time. 
By Lord John Russell. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 

A concise View of the History, Litera- 
rtire, and present Society of Gonville and 
Cuius College, Cambridge ; containing an 
account of the Academical and other Ho¬ 
nours conferred upon its Members; also 
of the College Prizes, Preferments, and an 
Obituary of the year 1822, together with 
a List of the Writers of the present day, 
and their works. By William Henry 
Williams, M.D. F.L.S. Ipswich; of’Gon¬ 
ville and Caiin College, Fellow of the 
Boyal College of Physicians, &c. 5s. 

I. AW« , 

Observations on the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery, and the Practice and Belays 
complained of in that Court. 8ro. 

A Supplement to the Twenty-third Edi¬ 
tion of l)r Bum’s Justice of the Peace and' 
Parish-officer, including the Statutes from 
the 1st Geo. 4th, 1820, to .‘Id Geo. 4th, 
1822, and the adjudged cases to the end of 
Trinity Term, 1822, together with a va¬ 
riety of new Precedents and MS. Cases. 
By G. Chetwynd, Esq. M. P. Barrister at 
Law, and Chairman of the Staffordshire 
Quarter Sessions. 1 vol. Hvo, lGs. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter to the Bight lion, the Earl of 
Liverpool, proposing to remove the British 
Museum to the East Wing of Somerset- 
house. 

A Letter op the Means and Importance 
of Converting the Slaves in the West In¬ 
dies to Christianity. By the Bight lion. 
Sir G. H. Bose, M.P-, 

A Second Series of Letters to \V. Wil- 
berforce. Esq. M.P. and his Defender Me- 
lancthon, on the Qbdins of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics to Religions and Civil Power in this 
Protestant Empire., By Amicus Prates tans. 
5s. fid. ! 

Instructions in aU kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
Gymnastic Institutions of Germany, De¬ 
signed as well for colleges, schools, and 
other planes of education, as for private, 
use. By a Blilij^ry Offi cer. 8s. Cd. 

A Short Vindication of the General Pe¬ 
nitentiary at Millbank, frqrd the censures 
contained in “ A Letter addressed by C. C. 
Western, Esq. to thoLord Lieu tenan ts and 
Magistrates of the County of Essex to 
which are eddied, a few Remarks on the 
Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. By G. 
llolford, Esq, M.P, 

PartT. of the fourth volume of Boxiana. 
By Pierce Egan. 5s. 

The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes and 
other Church Revqpues, £> far as they are 
founded on the Political Expediency of sup¬ 
porting such a Body, on Divine Right, on 
History, or on die notion of Unalienable 
Property, Examined. 


Remarks 4>n the Indians. 8vo. 2s. 
Prison I ,abour, &c.—Corrcspondenceand 
Communications, addressed to bis Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of $tate for the Home 
Department, concerning the Introduction of 
Tread-Mills into Prisons, with other mat¬ 
ters connected, with the Subject of Prison 
Discipline. By Sir John Cox Hippisley, 
Bart. 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the 
Chase, the Pit, Jim Ton, and the Varieties 
■of Life; forming a desirable Supplement, 
and modem Addition, to every* Dictionary 
now extant; comprising the completest and 
most authentic Lexicon Ralatronicum hi¬ 
therto offend to the notice of the Sporting 
World, for elucidating Words and Phrases 
that are necessarily or purposely cramp, 
mutative and unintelligible, outside their 
respective spheres. By John Bee, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Education of Public 
Men in England, both Civil and Military. 
3s. fid. 

The Appeal of a Free Spaniard to the 
Public Opinion of Europe; exhibiting 
Traits of unexampled and unchristian Per¬ 
fidy on the part of the French Government 
towards Spain, in seeking to excite Insur¬ 
rection, Civil War, and Counter-Revolu¬ 
tion, by aggravating the Calamities of Pes¬ 
tilence. 

A-Letter to John Bull; to which is add¬ 
ed, the Sketch of a Plan for the safe, speedy, 
and effectual Abolition of Slavery. By a 
Free-born Englishman, is. 

A Voice from St Peter’s and St Paul’s; 
being a few PI Ain Words, addressed most 
respectfully to the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, on some late Accusations 
against the Church Establishment; parti¬ 
cularly those contained in No. 75 of the 
Edinburgh Review; with General Observa¬ 
tions. By a Member of the University of 
Oxford. 2s. fid. 

A Description of the Tread-Mill, with 
Observations on its Management, accompa¬ 
nied by a Plate and Description df a New 
Instrument, by which the daily Account of 
Individual Labour piaybe determined by in¬ 
spection, and regulated with uniformity and 
precision. Including Tables of the Rates 
of Labour at various Prisons, CgJiifirtitoS* 
respecting the-Health of Prisoflps so em¬ 
ployed, and*u List of Dietaries In use with 
this kind of Prison Labour. 4s. 

Chiffaetcristics, in the manner of Roche- 
foucauh’s Maxims. 4m fid. 

The Valedictory Address of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, deli¬ 
vered by the laird Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special General Meeting of flic Society, 
June 13th, 1823, to the Lora Bishop of 
Calcutta, previously to his departure for 
India, together with his Lordship’s Re¬ 
ply. 

.^Researches about Atmospheric Pheno¬ 
mena. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. M B. 
&c, Ac. Ac. Third Edition. To which i», 
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lOOdi first added, The Calends#of Nature. Nos. XX.and XXI. of the Technical 
16s. ■ ■ Repository; containing Practical 1 nforma- 

1 The Contractor Unmasked \ bring Bet. tion on Subject* connected with Discoveries 
ten to. Ore author #f the Breamed ** He- and fm]mv«tnen.ts In the Useful Arts.. By 
ply to the Betters to tin Contractors if tltc -Tteinadt^Wl^Mnnaa of theCommit- 
Oofombian Loancomprising Ss#4m'tm tee ^'|fiG^nin' hi the' Society for-the En¬ 
tile certainty of'the Npri.ratffiCatiott Of the courogement npArts, Manufactures, and 
Loan founded on Documentary Evidence <^meresv : Adeljihl. With Three Octavo 
and itcem, Proceedings* BynMemb#of PlatesT-A^^I?^'^ 
the Hpnouiteble Sddety of BihcOlh’ii Inh.;' v ; Vdt- WP^^eca Atnericana; 

The Vindication of tile Conduct of the being a Miscellaneous Collection of Lite, 


CSepfe 


Colombian Government and its Ministers, * ratow^fidence, and' Ait, and 
in reference to Mr Zea’s Debentures and Sooth American History. 

m _ — *. u 1 <n - — --tt- —. _ ^ V- ■ ■ Iiwtiii A u* a-i.4 ji'—1 i — ^... 


Loan; with Hematics on the Expose;®? 
Mr Gad, the Minister for this Foreign 
Department. Prepared under "he direc¬ 
tion of the Vice-President, Santander, for 
the consideration of Compress, and other 
Documents, is published for gratuitous dhP 
tribution. ‘ , 

Remarks on Duelling f comprising Ob¬ 
servations on the Argnrnentsin Defence of 
this Practice. By George'Buchan, Esq. of 
Kelloe. 2s. 6d. - i •* ; , 

The Game of Ecarte, as played in the 
higher Circles of London and Paris, with' 
the Rules and Regulations of theGame. 
Printed verbatim from the French edition. 
Price 2s. ;• ; 

Essay on Dog Breaking* 'By Sir J. Se¬ 
bright's Gamekeeper, ttvo. 2s. 6d. 

The Consolidated Post-Horse Duty-Act, 
4 Geo. 4, with Schedule $ to Which is add¬ 
ed a Compendious Iifdex. By T. J, Mawe, 
Esq. of New Inn. 

. Ede’s Gold and Silversmith's Calcula¬ 
tor ; containing New apd Compi ie Tabhii. 
for shewing the Value of any Quantity of 


The Auctioneer’s and Commercial Bro- 
" kdt’s Law Instructor, relating to all Sales 
held by Public Amotion; dlhuuning every 
neaft Kwy Information for Merchants, ws 
' well as Auctioneers and Commercial Bro¬ 
kers. 2s. <KL 

A Description of the Whistling Swan, 
and the Peculiar Structure of its Trachea. 
By Thornes Cooke, A.M., Oriel College, 
Oxford. 5s. ■ , 

A Dissertation on the Age of Iroiier, 
his Writings, and Genius; and on the ftkte 
. of Religion, Society, Learning, ana the 
Arte, during that period; bring the Prize 
’ Question proposed by 'the Rayd Society of 
Literature, for hi* Majesty's premium of 
One Hundred Guineas for the bast Disser¬ 
tation on the above Subject 3s. 6d. 

A Sketch of a proposed Universal Sys¬ 
tem of Weights and Measured ? to which 
is added an Appendix, containing a brief 
Sketch 1 # a proposed universal Calendar. 

An Essay on the Baneful Influence of 
so frequently Washing Deckfin life Majes- 
„ ty> Ships on the Health of British Sea- 


Stiver or Gold, from 3s. to Ufa. per oz. { men; with Observations on the Prevention 
and from L.1,5s. to L.5, 3s. per oz.; cal- of Dry'Hot In the fioyal Navy. By Robert 
oalated from one- grain to 1000 ounces f\ Fintsyion, M. D. 4«. fifo 
Tallies of Duties on Wrought Child and' , Secret History # the C’- ' lgreM of Ve- 
Silver ; Value of Gold -at the Coinage , rpnafin whk'a are exposed tnelhtrigues 
price { Standard Weights of the Gold and- that produced tiie present Wor With Spain'. 
Silver Coinage; List of Stamps, Ac, Also, ' 2*.-'' V, ^ 
a Table of the Rate of Exchange* shewing.. • MKDicIxri.Ajrn stmqjEpv. 


the Value of the Coins used inFrance, Hol¬ 
land, Portugal, and Hambtilrjfo with *e- 
Gtofo of England. By Janies 
M^'UoldsmUh. . The Second' Edition, 

* neatly found, 

s ■ The Mgaurto's Assistant; or, Mensu- 
ratios mals E%; by a new set of Tables, 
.wMtfo'sheW u onep<*inf of view the super- 


, 1 ’, MKwerab.Ajnj sxmajEUw. * 

Dr Idstertg Account of Paris, at the 
Close of tite 17th Century, relating to the 
Butidhfosdf ihat CSty, ita Libraries, Gar- 
dens, Natural- and Artificial Curiosities, 
the Manners atid Costumes of the People, 
their Arte, Manu&eturos, Ac. -Now lea¬ 
sed, with co^ous xMateapfod, Historical, 
and Literary 0cuitiiti<M» afil Anecdotes, 
and a Sketch of ita -Ltih # the Author^— 


firialor ariid »u foot, inched parts, By .George Heiming, EUfo 

ooSeto,. , A Pfostical. Treahatf 

either square,-.' t^r-ufofual tided { ten, tending to Musteate ti 
also the reducing of- deitis to tite atandard , Effects in Chronic Disease** 
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Exotic, cultivated in the Cambridge Bo¬ 
tanic Garden. By the late James JDonn, 
Curator, Fellow of the Liruiaean and Hor¬ 
ticultural Societies. Tenth Edition. With 
numerous additions and corrections. By 
John Lindley, F. L.S. fivo.lOs. fid. 

On the Stratification of, Alluvial Depp/' 
sits, and the Crystrilizatidhof Calcareous 
Stalactites, in a Letter 1 $‘ John Macctri- ; 
loch, Esq. M. D., &c. $jr,B, H- Oswald. 
2 s> * ■'' i 

A Short Account of e#me of the,|*riiid- 
pal Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands} with Remarks upon 
the Climate and Diseases, of those Coun¬ 
tries. By H. W. Carter, M,P- F.R.S.E., 
one of Or Itatclifie’s Travelling Fcilo” 4. 
from the University Of, Oxford. , 3a. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bili¬ 
ous, and Inflammatory Affections^ with a 
new Method of during Strictures without 
the nse of Bougie or Caustic. With an Ap¬ 
pendix on the Diseases of Women and 
Children.—By John Lynch., Third edi¬ 
tion. 

On Comparative Anatomy, illustrated 
by 171 Plates. To which is subjoined, 
Synopsis Systematis Rcgni Animalis nunc 
primum ex ovi modidcationibus proposi- 
tum—By Sir -Everard Home, Bart, 
V.P It.S. F.A.8. F.L.8. &c. . 2,vols.‘ 4to. 
Price Ii.7, 7s. .boards, or ohjidge paper, 
price L10, 10s. boards. J" 

An Exposition of the Princ^ea of Pa¬ 
thology, and the Treatment of 'Diseases. 
By Daniel Piing, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. l4s« . 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative 
to Insanity j and their Consequences, Phy¬ 
sical, Moral, and Civil.4J$y George, Mans, 
Burrows, M.D. F.JLS. &c. 8s. 

On the Principles of Inflammation and 
Fever.—By C. E. Lucas, M l). 8 s. 

Cases of Neuralgia Rj. umodica, com¬ 
monly called Tic Douloureux, successful¬ 
ly Treated. By Benjamin Hutchinson,. 
Second Edition. 7s. 3d, , , 

A Treatise on Nervofls Diseases, com- , 
prising the History and Method of pure of , 
the various .Species of Apopj^/ " "N^y, ! 
and Epilepsy, together with an lntrouttc- 
tory Account of the Opinions of Ancient 
and Modern Physiologists concerning the 
Nature and Uses of the Nervous System. 
By John Cooke, M.D. F.fti. F.A.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c. dll, 4s. 

An Account of the Buchn Leaves, with 
Directions for their Use in Affections of the 
Urethra, Bladder, and Rectum, particu¬ 
larly Stricture, Irritation of the Bladder, 
Prostrate Gland, Irritative Gleet, Local 
Debility, &c. To tins Edition the Editor 
hast added a Chapter on thuTreotment of 
Stricture, Ulcenitioif, Varilose Veins— 
Prolapsus, Chromic Inflammation, Sinuses, 
Excrescences, and other Diseases of the 
Voi. XIV. 


Rectum, and a Plate of* a new Speculum, 
by which their Nature may be ascertained,; 
with Cases illustrative of the, beneficial 
Effects of the LUtchu Leaves, the Medica¬ 
ted soft Bougie, &c. in. Irritative and lather 
Affectionsof the Urethra, Bladder, Rectum, 
&c. Fourth Edition. 2 b. fid. 

NOVELS AND TAI.ES. 

The Wilderness, or the Youthful Dap> 
of Washington; a Tale or the West, % , 
gplpmon Secondsight. 3 vols. Ids. 

Italian Stories,, Translated by Miss Hot- 
ford, Author of w Wallace, “ Warbeck of 
Wolfstein,” &c.—Containing tire Cenci— 
Conspiracy of Pandolfo Pucci—Catlierina 
Can acci—Massaniello—Conspiracy of the 
Pazzi against Juliano and Lorenzo di Me¬ 
dici—Ugolino—Cesar Borgia. 12mo, 6s. 

Hauberk Hall, a - Scries of Facts,—By 
Henry Brcbner. ,■ 

The Waitdering Hermit. By the Au¬ 
thor of “ The Hermit in London.” 3 vols, 
18s. 

Logan, a Family History., 

Self-Delusion ; or, Adelaide d’Hautc- 
roclie; a Tale. By the Author of 41 Do-, 
mestic Scenes." 14s. 

Fernando j or, the Hero of die Times. 
By Miss Bransby. % vols. 10s. fid. 

Two Edwards ; or, Pride and Prejudice 
Unmasked. 2s. k 

POETB.Y AND THE DBAMA. 

Don Juan—Cantos VI. VII. and VIII. 
Fine Editions, demy 8vo. Os. Cd. Foolscap 
8ro. 7c* Common Edition, 18mo. to coun¬ 
teract piracy, Is, 

Don Juan, Canfcqs IX. X. and XI. Fine 
edition, demy 8vo, Os., foolscap, 7s», com¬ 
mon edition. Is. 

Tli® Bridal of Armagnac, a Tragedy. 
By the Reverend T. Streatfield, F.S.A. 
7s, fid. 

The Methodist, a Comedy. 2s. fid. 

Australasia. A Poem, written for the « 
(Sianccllor’s Medal at the Cambridge Com¬ 
mencement, July 1823. By IV. C. Went- 
worth 

The Slanderer; a Comedy, iu Three 
Acta. . Translated, Altered, and Adapted 
to the English Stage; from u Le Medi- 
sant,” of Gosse, acted at Paris, upon the 
Theatre Francais, with the most distjj 
guished success and applause. ^SSfrnas ‘ 
a free gift and rejected at th*oTheatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane. By John Wallace, 
Esq. 2s» 

An English Translation of the (Julistan, 
or, Flower-Garden, of Sadi, from the Per¬ 
sian Text of Gentius, as used at the East 
India Company’s Colleges, with a Life of 
Sadi. By James Ross, Esq. 10s. fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with re¬ 
ference to Things Present and Thing* Fu¬ 
ture ; consisting of a Charge, delivered 
May lfi, 1823, to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaco*ry of Loudon; with Supplementary 

2Z 
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Additions, calculated to Illustrate the same 
Subject. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
Archdeacon of London. 7s. Cd. 

Sermons on some Important Points in 
Faith and Duty. By the Rev. R. 1*. Bud- 
dicom, M.A. F.A.S. Minister of St 
George’s, Everton. 2 vole. 10s. 

•Sermons on the Public Means of Grace; 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church; on 
Scripture Characters, and various Practi¬ 
cal Subjects. By the late Reverend The¬ 
odore Dehon, D.D. Second Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. • L.1, Is, 

Meditations on the Scriptures, Chiefly 
addressed to Young Persons, on thfe Im¬ 
portance of Religious Principles and Con¬ 
duct. By the Rev. R. Walond, A.M. 
Rector of Westonmnder-Penyard* mid 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of Here¬ 
ford. 2 vols. L.1, Is. 

An Inquiry into die Just Limits of Rea¬ 
son, in the Investigation of Divine Truth. 
Being the Essay to which “ The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Church Union in the Diocese of St David's,” 
adjudged their Premium for 1822.—By the 
Rev. J. Davies, of Queen's College, Cam- 
Bridge. 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Sermons t or Short Discourses, 
addressed to Plain People.': Being princi¬ 
pally designed for the , Use of Pious Cot¬ 
tagers, and those in humble life, who have 
not leisure to rend, at the seasons of social 
prayer or family worship, more extended 
Discourses. B/ the Rev. Chas. Davy, Cu¬ 
rate of Hampstead Norris. Is, 6d- 

The Poor Man’s Christian Director; or 
How to Search the Scriptures in Sincerity 
and Singleness of Heart; afibrdilhg at the 
name time an Assistant to the'Visiting Mi¬ 
nister, with Texts and Subjects for his Mi¬ 
nistration. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. Price Is. 3d. bound, or 13s. 
Cd. per dozen for distribution. # 

For the Oracles of God. Four.Orations,, 
for Judgment to Come. An Argument, iti 
Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Dying,, 
A.M. Second Edition. 12s. 

The Religious World Displayed t Or, a 
View of the Four Grand Systems of Reli¬ 
gion—Judaism, Paganism, Mohamm ed..,., 
—- 

Itions, Sects, and Parties in th<- 
> World.—By the Rev. Robert 
f.A. late Minister of St John’s 
Christianstadt, St Croix; and 
_ to the Karl of Kellie. A new 
^proved Edition* 2 vols- 8vo* L*l» 

A Dissertation ordkt SaCr*mer.t Of the 
Lord's. Supper; UgjBJlefutarion of the 
Hoadlyan tsdicmMPP By Henry Card, 

D.D. F R.S. F.jPf Fourth Edition. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the late 
Rev. Thomas Banner, Authot of‘‘ Ob¬ 
servations on Various Passages of 
ture,” Ac-1 containing his letter* and 
Sermons; Remarks on the Ancient and 


Opt- 




PresentState of the Congregational Church¬ 
es of Norfolk and Suffolk; some Account 
of the Jewish Doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Dead; two Addresses on Partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Memoir, by W. Youngman. 

Village Dialogues. By the Rev. Row¬ 
land Hill. A.M. The Thirteenth Edi¬ 
tion, with additional Dialogues and En¬ 
largements. 13s, ■ 

• The Nottingham Controversy, impar¬ 
tially reviewed. By the Rev. H. Evans, 
Curate of Eastwood. 

A Calm Defence of the Critical Exami¬ 
nation and Reply; containing Strictures, 
adapted to theEnglish Reader, on various 
. Terms, in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
. tores, connected with .the Trinitarian Con¬ 
troversy,in Answer to the Rev. S. Slocock’s 
Second Pamphlet By the Rev. John 
Kitcat. 2s. vd. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, with important 
Additions relative to the late Persecutions 
of \he Protestants in France, communica¬ 
ted expressly for this work by several emi¬ 
nent Protestants, who were eye-witnesses 
of the^orrors which they describe. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. Part II. on 
, Oct 4. price Is. containing 80 pages of 
closely printed matter, embellished with 
live engravings on wood. The work is also 
pubjish<4mWeeMy Numbers, price only 
Twe^pet%each, embellished with elegant 
engravings. ; 

A Stamen, preached August ! 7, 1823, 
in the Church and Chapel of an extended 
Parish infkeDiocesti of Lincoln, in behalf 
of the Ns<? -3*l Society for the Education 
of the Poor hi[ the Principles of the,Church 
of England.. ,Ry a Minuter of the Esta¬ 
blishment* H* ! , * 

The Great phty of SelAResignation to 
the Divine.Wilii By the late pious and 
learned John Worthington, D.D. Preben- 
dsry ofr Lincoln. A Now Edition, cor¬ 
rected and unproved from the Author’s 
own MSSf-byhis^oa, John’Worthington, 

A*m “* 

ter, 

. 

>’ t 3sS*fln awi Reveiti^oa ; or, a Brief Ex¬ 
position of tbeTtothand Advantages of 
Christianity.* >14*. U'‘ 1 ' 

Seven Sermons on the Course of Chris¬ 
tum Life. I. Human Nature-ll. Youth 
—III. GonveiSion—IV, The Lord’s Sup¬ 
per—V. Sieknesa—VI., Old Age-r-VlI. 
Death. 2s. 6d. ‘ , \ » 

Select Portions of the Psalms, from va¬ 
rious Translations and: Paraphrase-, and 
Hymns from various Authors, many of 
them considerably altered, in order to fit 
them for the Use of Congregations in the 
Church of England, |»d arranged accord¬ 
ing to her yearly seasons. By John Kemp- 
tliornc, B.I). 4th Edition. 2s, fid. 

Peace on Earth, Good-Will towards 
Men! Of the Kingdom of God on Earth. 


T» VUWRJgWJl, 

W TS : srffchB|«fefixed,.'the Charac- 
^Worttongton* by Archhishop 
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By the Rev. J. Whltehouse, formerly of vergne, in the years 1020,1821, and 1822, 

St John’s College, Cambridge, anti Hector with Remarks on the present State of So. 
of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. ciety. Manners, Religion, Agriculture, Cli- 

voWcves and travels. mate, Ac. of those Countries. By Robert 

Memorable Days in America; being a Bakewell, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated 
Journal of a Tour to the United States, with Plates and numerous WoodCuts, from 
principally undertaken to ascertain, by po- original Drawings and Sections. Price 
sitive evidence the Condition and probable L.l, 6s. boards. 

Prospects of British Emigrants; including A Visit to Spain; detailing the Trass. 
Accounts of Mr Birkbeck’s Settlement in actions, which occurred during a Rm- 
the Illinois; and intended to shew men dence in that Country in the latter part of 
and things as they are in America; By W. 1822, and die First Fodr Months of 1023 ; 
Faux, an English Farmer. 14s. ■ - with mi Account of the Removal of the 

A Narrative of the Briton'S Voyage to Court from Madrid to Seville, and general 
Pitcairn’s Island; including an inter**t« Notices of the Manners, Customs, Cos. 
ing'Sketch of die present State of the Bra- tume, and Music"Of the Country. By Mi- 

zils, and of Spanish South America, By ehael J. Quin. 12s. 

Lieutenant J. Shilliber, R*M. Illustrated Information and Directions for Travel- 
with Sixteen Etchings by tho Author. frrtm lers on the Continent, By Maria Starke. 
Drawings on the Spot; Third Edition. 1*1,5s. 

Its. (id. A ' An Account of the American Baptist 

Travels; Comprising Observation* made Mission to the Burman Empire. InaSe- 
during a Residence in the Tarentaise, and ties of Letters addressed to a Gentleman in 
various parts of the Grecian and Pennine London. By Ann 11. Judson. 8s. 

Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzerland and Au- 

EDINBUROII. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, A New Edition, cdftected by the Author. > 
Nos. CLVIL and CLVttli for August lfmo. 

and September. ■ , \ Delineations of St Andrews; being a 

Euler’s Letters tp a German Princess, on particular Account of everything reniark- 
Natural Philosophy. A new and correct, able in the History and Present State of the 
ed Edition, with Life and Notes. By City and Ruins, the University and other 
David Brewster, LL.D. 2 vols. 12ino< interesting Objects of that Ancient Eccle- 
l(>s. siastical Capital of Scotland. By the Rev. 

A Comparison of Established and Bis- James Grierson, M.D. M.W.8.; embel- 
senting Churches. By a Dissenter. 12mo. lisbed with Engravings. Second Edition. 
3s. 6d. ' ' ! , 12mo. 6s. 

The Three-Perils of Woman t or Love, The New Edinburgh Review, No. IX. 

Leasing, and Jealousy. By James Hogg. 8vo. Os. 

3 vols. 12mo. L.1, Is. The Duty of Searching the Scriptures, a 

Leisure Hours i being a Collection of Sermon, preached before the Society for 
narrative*and didactic Piece*. 18mo. 4s. Propagating Christian Knowledge, at their 
Edinburgh Annual Register for 1821.’ Anniversary Meeting, in the High Church 
8 vo. L.l, Is. of Edinburgh, 5th June. By the Rev. 

A Fac Simile of an Ancient Heraldic ' Robert Gordon, Minister of the Chapel of 
Manuscript, emblazoned by Sir David Ease, St Cuthberts, Ac. Ac. 8vo. Is. (id. 
Lyndsay of rite Mount, Lyon King of A Full and correct Report of the Speeches 
Arms, 1542. folio.. L>6» 8s. ''f'- > delivered before the Presbytery of Glas- 

The Edinburgh Review and Critical gow, on the motion for inducting the Rcy. 
Journal, No. LXXVI. 8vo, 6s. Dr M'Farlane into the MmNi^Fmili i 

Guy Mannering, a Drama, Us performed High Church of that City. l||6d. 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, l&no. An Account of the Life Uni Writings of 

Is. Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton, author of 

Quentin Durward, a Drama, founded on the Treatise de Jure Feudali; including 
the Novel, as performed at' the Caledonian Biographical Sketches of the most Eminent 
Theatre, Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. legal Characters since the institution of the 

Peveril of the Peak, a Drama, as per- Court of Session by James V. till the pe- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, riod of the Union of the Crowns. By Pa- 
24mb. Is. trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocate, F.R.S. 

The Inquirer. By William Godwin, and F.S.A. 9s. 
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Meteorological Tables, extracted from the Register lcegt at Edinburgh , in the 
. Observatory , Calton-hiU. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every tiny, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, ’ is taken by the Kegistcr 
Thermometer. 

July. 
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EDINBURGH.— Sept. 17- 
Wheal. Barley. Oats. 

1st,.. 37s. (id. lst,...2fis. 6d; 1st 23s. Oil. 

2d, ...31s. Od. 2d, ...21s. (id. 2d,.22s. OtL 

3d, ...26s. Od. 3d, ...21s. fid. 3d,.21s. fid. 

Average, £1, 11s. fid. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday , Sept. 16. 

Beef (17| oz. per lb.) Os. 3d. to Os. fid. I Quartern Iioaf 
lUuttou . . . . Os. 3d. to Os. fid, ] New Potatoes <2 


Pease & Beaus. 

1st,.22s. fid. 

2d,.21s. fid. 

3d, 0(1* 20s. Od. 


Veal ..... Os. fid. to Os. 
Pork ..... Os. .fid. to .Os. 
1 jamb, per quarter . Os. fid. to 2s. 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. Od. to 8& 


fid, New Potatoes <28 lb.) Os. 
Od. Frcfh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Od., Salt ditto, pc? stone lfis. 
fid. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 
Od. q Eggs, per dozen. . Os. 

&T0N— Sept. 12. 


Od. to Os. 
fid. to Os. 
2d. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 
Od. to Os. 
lOd. to Os. 


Beans. 

1st,'... 228.0*1. 
2d, ... 20s. Od. 
3d, .» lfis. Od. 


HADDIN^TON.—^. 12. 

Wheat. Barley. j, ! Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ....35s. Od. 1st, ....30s. Oil. list; ...23s, 6d. 1st,... 24s. Od. 1st,'... 22s. Od. 
2d, ....31s. Od. 2d, .... Os. Od. j 2d„.U.20s. Od. 2d, ... 22s, Od. 2d, ... 20s. Od. 

3d, ....30s. Od. fid, .... Os. Od.} 3d,; I*.. 19*; Od. 3d, ... 20s, Od. 3d, ... lfis. Od. 

, Average, £1 t 10s. 3d. 

I v Is 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Sept • fi. 

Wheat, 58s, 6d.—Barley, 35*. lOcb—Oats, 96s. Sd.—Rye, 38s. 5d.—Beans, 37*. 6d.—Pease, 35s. lOd. 

London , Coni Exchange, Sept. 8. Liverpool , Sept. 0. 

i. t. S, t. s. a. t. a., *• d. a. d. 

Wheat, rod, old 40 to 64 Maple, new <*— to — Wheat, per 70 lb. , lAroer. p. J9filh. 

Fine ditto . . 42 to -16 White pease . 32 to 34 Eng. Ola 7 9 to 8 9 Sweet, U.S. SO 0 to 32 0 

Superfine ditto 48 to 52 Ditto, boilers . SO to 39 New . — 0 to — n Do. inbond — 0 to — 0 

IJitto, new. . 31 to 40 SinallJBe«ra,nfew34 to 38 Foreign .. 4 0 to 5 osipurdo.. 30 0 to 33 0 
White, old . 48 to «0 Ditto, old i „ 36 to 59 Waterford 5 ‘J to 6 6Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 

Fine ditto . . 48 to 52 Tick ditto, new 3l to 35 Limtirick — 0 to — 0 English 20 b to 29 0 

Superfine ditto 53 to 55 Ditto; old » . 33 to 30 Drogheda 6 9 to 7 0 Switch . . 22 0 to 23 ' o 

Ditto, new. . 30 to 40 Feed oats , 18 to 25 Dublin 6 0 to 6 8 Irish ... 22 o to 25 0 


]Amer. p. 1901b. 
pjSweet, U..S. 30 0 


to 32 0 


o to —; o Do. tnbond — 0 to — 
Oto 5 o(Spur do. . 30 0 to 33 
!> to 0 6 Oatmeal, per 240 Ilk 


53 to 55 Ditto; old » . 33 to 30 Drogheda 6 9 to 7 
Ditto, new . . 30 to 40 Feed,oats „ ,, 18 to 23 Dublin 6 0 to 6 

Ilye .... '30to (H,Fineditto , s 22 to 21 Switch . 7 Oto 8 

Barley, new . t9 to 32tPoiand ditto . 21 to 85. Irish Old . S Oto 6 

Fine ditto . . 33 to 31 Fine ditto . . 25 to 2fii Barley, per 60 lbs. 

Superfine ditto 35 to 36 Ppjtalp ditto . S3 t»J6 Bing. ... 4 4 to 5 

Malt. . . . 60 to 54 Fine ditto , . 26 toTJ7 Scotch . . 4 4 to 4 

Fine. . . . 55 to 60 Scotch 29 to 30 Irish . . 4 4to 4 

I log Pease . 34 to 36 Flour,, net sack 50 to si Date, per 45 lb. 

Manic . . . 37 to 39 Ditto, seconds , 41 to .50 Eng. new 3 0 to 3 

,r.„ Irish do.. 2 U to 3 

ttecas, %C. . Scotch do. 3 1 to 3 


Barley, new . S9 to SSvPoiand ditto 
Fine ditto . . 33 to 34 Fine ditto »' 
Superfine ditto 35 to 36 Ppjtatp ditto 
Malt. . . . 60 to 54 Fine ditto . 
Fine . . . . 55 to 60 Scotch . .. 


Must. White, . 8 to 10 0 , Hemps**! , ’ 

— Brown, new 8 to 14 01 Linseed, erush, 3BtO 45 
'Pares, j>er toll. 5 to 8 0|— Fine . 1 . 44‘ to 52 


tiye, perqr.36 
Maltper b. 8 
-.Middling 7 


9 to 6 6 Oatmeal, per 240 Ilk 
0 to — 0 English 20 b to 29 0 
9 to 7 0 Scotch . . 22 0 to 23 ' o 
0 to 6 8 Irish ... 22 0 to 25 0 
6 to 8 6 Bran, p.2111). 1 0 to 1 1 

lba° 6 3 Bu *tcr, Bcc A $c. 

4 to 5 C Butter, p.cwt. n. d. i. d. 
4 to 4 6 Belfie-t, new 81 0 io 82 0 
4 to 4 6 Newry - 79 0 to Ho 0' 
, Waterford . 73 0 to 74 o 

0 to 3 2 Cork,nio.2d, 72 0 to 73 0 
1 to 3 0 3d dry 65 0 to — 0 
I to 3 2 Beef, p. tierce. 

0 to 38 0 — Mess 82 0 to 8fi 0 
4 to 9 0 — p. barrel 55 0 to 60 0 
6 to 8 0 Pork, p. bl. — 0 to — o 
— Mess . 60,0 to OS 0 
0 to 38 0 — Middt. . 56 Oto 580 
0 to 35 0 fiacdn, p. owt. 


Tares, per toll. 5 to 8 0 — Fine . ■, 44' to 52 0 Beans, per u. —Mess . fiO.Oto 620 

Sanfoin,|wrqr. 28 to 36 0 RSe Grass,' . 7:6 to 32 0 English .36 0 to 38 0 — Middt. . 50 0 to 58 0 

Turnips, lish. 10 to it 0 Rfbgrass, . 15 to34 0 Irish . . 33 Oto35 0fiacdn, p. ewt. 

— Red & green 10 to 14 0 Clover, red cwfcSg to 80 0 Ftapcsced, pA £25 to 26 ^hort jnids. 46 0 to 47 0 

— Vellow, 9 to II Q —White ... 60 to 86 0 Pease,grey30 0 to 56 0 Sides . . 40 O to 42 0 

Caraway, cwt. 44 to 48 0 Coriander . . 10 to 13 0 —White .46 0 to 50 0 Hams, dry, 41 0 to — 0 

Canary, pet qr. 38 to 40 0 Trefoil .... 12 to 30 0 Flour, English, Green . . — Oto — 0 

Rape Seed, per last, ^26 to £30. < p.2401b.flne38 Oto 47 01.ard.rd.p.c. 41 0 to 44 0 

Irish, 2ds 36 Oto 47 0 Tong ue,p.fir.-. 0 to — 0 


WeeklyJPrkt of Stocks, from 1st to 2 2d August 1823. 

■ '1st. I fitb. | 15th; 


Bank stock 
3 per cent, reduced,™ 

3 per cent, consols,—- 
3J per cent, consols,™— 

4 per cent, consols,—™ 
New, 4 per .cent, consols, 
Jmper. 3 per cent. —— 
India stock,™™™™— . ™— 

Long Annuities,,—™™— 
Exchequer bills,™™—.. 
Exchequer bills, sm 
Consuls for ace. — 
French 5 per cctts. ™, 
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Course of Exchange , Sept. 9—Amsterdam, 12:10. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:0. 
Rotterdam, 12 t 11. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38 : 3. Paris, 3 
<1. sight, 25 : 85. Ditto 2<i: 5. Bourdeaux, 20:5. Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
Petersburg, per rble. 8j : 3. (Is. Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10:20 Ejf.fio. Trieste, 10: 20 
Eff.fio. Madrid, 30^. Cadiz, U5J, Uilboa, 36J. Barcelona, 351. Seville, 35J. Gibral¬ 
tar, 30J. Dehorn, 46J. Ucnoa, 434- Venice, 28 : 10. Malta, 45. Naples, 39J. 
Palermo, 117. Lisbon, 524* Oporto, 52£. Rio Janeiro, 40. Bahia, 40. Dublin, 
9J per cent. Cork, 9$ per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per ox. —Foreign, gold, in bar*, £3 s 17 : 0d. New 
Doubloons, £3-: 15: Od. New Doll^s, 4s. Qa, Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lid. 


PRICES CURRENT, Sept. G.— London, 9. 


SUGAR, Muse. ' 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt,. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very flue, . • 
Refined Dinib. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, , . . 
Single ditto, . . 

Small Lumps, . • » 
Large ditto, .* . . . 

Crushed Lumps, .’ . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,- ewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord, 
Mid. good, and fine mid- 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fins ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, ... . • 
Pimento (m Bond.) , . 1 
SPIRITS, 

. Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, ...... 

Geneva, . • . 

Grain Whisky* « . 

WINES, ■ 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhn 


& 

pipe. 


ton. 


Portugal Red, 

Spanish White, 

Tentarifft', 

Madeira, . • • 
LOGWOOD, Jam. 

Honduras, .... 
Campeachy, . . . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba,. 

INDIGO, Caracasfine, Hi. 
TIMBER. Arner.Pine,foot. 

PittoUak,. 

Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, • . 
TAR, American, brL 
Archangel, 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
TALLOW, Ru*. Yet Cand. 

Home melted- .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton. 

. Petersburg)!, Clean, . • 
FLAX, 

Riga Tides. & DruJ. Rak. 
^ai^^ii, ... * » . 

mats ’ Archangel, * . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburg!!. Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, *>« « 

OIL, Whale, . , tun. 

Cod, , . * 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, ib. 
Middling, . . . 

Inferior#' . 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, line, . 
Good, ... . 
Middling, . 
Demmra and Berhice, 
West India, 

Pernambuco, 1 , 

Matauliam, 


LEITH. 

57 to r>a 


74 

113 

100 

02 

so 

8ft 

55 

30 

B0 

130 


123 

» 


64 

80 

135 

110 

104 

98 

•SO 

6$ 

SI 

110 

130 


136 

10 


Ss 3d fa 46 

M 3 6 

3 5 2 5 

0 7 6 10 


40' 

32 
31 
27 
40 
£10 

~8 

7 

9 

10s 
2 0 
2 9 
2 2 
1 0 
1 6 
19 
15 

10 
38 

43 

38 


55 

44 

55 

20 

0 

0 


8 
ll 
11s 6 
2 4 


60 

35 

48 

90 


41 

43 

44 


3 

7 

6 

8 
20 
17 
11 
39 

44 


92 

57 


17 
» 42 

44 

45 

25 


7 n 

I* ? 




GLASGOW. I 

LIVERPOOL. 1 

LONDON. 

54 

57 

49 . , 

£0 

55 

57 

57 . .. 

66 

57 

<U, 

59 

09 

■ _ ! 

mUm 

66 

74 

w» 

— 


, y 

; 

mm 

—, 

— 

vr* 

n 

w—f 


mm 

104 

115 

100 


— 

82 

93 

8(3 

90 

mm 

—> . 

76 

88 

78 

84 

mrn 

•W 

— 

— 

80 

86 

mm 

— 

mm 

— 

27 s 

.28 

— 

— 

27 

39 


w— 

80 

©6 

70 

'» 86 

— 

— 

98 

ua 

132 

120 

~w- 

WWW 

50 

. m, . 

■WW 

mm 

98 

108 

84 

97 

— 

mm 

}08 

112 

100 , 

112 

mm 

mm 

p*w 

— 

87 4 

90 

■w 

mm 

Is 6(1 

8 

Is lDd 

Is lid 


Is 8d 2* 

0d 

— 

WWW ’ 

— 

2 4 3 7 

— 


<— i '« 

WW. 

16 2 2 

* 



— 

MW— 

— 

*— 


_ 

•we 

£25 

£50 

— 

umU , 

— 

WWW 

42 

46 

mm «■ 

’*• 

mm. 

MW 

Ww 

mm 



mm ' 

m* 

22 

28 

WWW 

■W 

' mm 


mm 

mm 

7 10 

7 id , 

M 10 

8 13 

£9 in 

9 0 

•— 

— 

8 10 

» 0 

9 0 

9 10 

•— 

. ‘ —ft 

a 10 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

— 

. — 

9 0 

0 0 

9 0 

10 0 

— 

1— 

10 0 

0 0 

11 0 

15 10 

awn 

— 

9 0 

10 6 

10 9 

1! 3 

*"• 

— 

1 mm 

mm 

— 

mm 

— 

,,<*•*1 

- , 

mm 

—W 

mm 

— 


■ 

mm 

mm 

mm 

1 £ 

»:T* 

0 11 

1 0 

0 9 

l 1 

1 6 

3 0 

1 7 

1 11 

1 6 

1 10 

— 

.«*• 

14 0 

16-0 

16 fi¬ 

1) 0 

— 

—« 

mm 

mm 

ll 0 

18 0 

— 

«w» 

mm 

■* m. 

8 0 

0 0 

36 

s. '38 - 

. «0 

«wtw , 

37 0 

38 

— 

A*. 


WW 

3i 0 

0 0 

— 


’■ Wi 

w*rw 

£42 

_ 

38 

. sra* 

40 

ii 


— 

_ 

w, 

r t 

mrn 

' 'urn 

£65 ' 

.. ■ 

— 

—. 


mm 

50 

65 

—- 

mm 

1 WWW 

mm 

mi. 

—- 

—■ 

““ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

' 42 -i 


15 10 



mrn 

mm . 


40 

46 

41 

42 

40 

ww 

45 
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43 

42 
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Alphabetical List or English Bankreptcies, announced between the 20th 
of June, and die 20th of August, 1823, extracted from iho London Gazette. 


Adorns, J. ITninn-street, Southwark, oilman. 
Aiilenon, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, surgeon. 
Armnnil, C. ]». and A. Solari, Battersea, vitriol- 
manufacturers. 

Astor, W. ’H. Sun-street, Btehopsgato-street, mu¬ 
sical instrument maker, 

Austin, J. Little St Thomas Apostle, Cheapside, 
warehouseman. 

Awty, ft. H. Liverpool, dealer and chapmen. 
Baker, T. W. Foley-street, tallow-chandler. 
Baker, W. Waleot, near Bath, carpenter. 

Beart, J. Limehouse, timber-merchant. 

Beaumont, J. Wheathoute, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Bonded. Caws ton, Norfolk, fariner. 

Bristow, J. Bristol, ironmonger. . • 

Broadhcad, W. 11. and T. Artillery-court, ChU- 
well-street, printers. 

Bunker, T. Church-street, Deptford, timber-mer-, 
chant. 

Butcher, T. Holhorn, victualler. 

Butler, J. Wliitehurch, Shropshire, innkeeper. 
Carter, S. Stratford, cheesemonger. 

Clancy, J. York, tailor. 

Clarke, J. L. Hnniton, Devonshire, saddle-maker. 
Cocker, (1. II. GrenvfUe-ttreet, Brunswick-equarc, 
bill-broker. 

Coles, S. Exeter, innkeeper. 

Consitl, it. and R, Lee, Hull, merchants. 

Copp, J. High-street, Bloomsbury, drawn*. 

Crabb, W. Telllstord, Somersetshire, fuller. 

Crisp, C. and J. Harris, Bristol, shoe-makers. 
Crowther, W. L. Green-street, Grosvenor-aquate, 
milliner, 

Crutehley, H. Warwick andCovertry, linen-dra* 
per. 

Daniels, A. Prcseott-strcct, floodman’s-flclds, dia¬ 
mond-merchant. 

Davies, M. Bodynfisl, Montgomeryshire, farmer. 
Dawson, H. Leeds, silk-mercer. 

Dices, J. Holywell, Flintshire, corn-dealer. 
Dobson, W. Gateshead, Durham, chemist. 

Hods, n. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 
Drummond, W. Hull, draper. 

Kinsley, W. Pudsey, Yorkshire, clothier- 
Evans, I). Swansea, draper. 

Evans, E. Boilingbrooke-tow, Walworth, baker. 
Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. 
Gatefold, R. Bristol, baker and meatman; 
Glandfleld, J. Strand, wine-merchant. 

Gooden, J. Chiswell-street. victualler. 

Graves, j. add H. s. Langboum Chambers, mer. 

chants. , 

Green, o. York-street, Covent-garden, woollen. 

draper. '* , 

Green, 3. White-horse Terrace, Stepney, coal- 
tuerchant. A 

Hague.«. Hull, habowlsher. 

Ilarkncss, J. Chapet-place, Long-lane, Sduthwark, 
timber-merchant. 

Harris, J. Llandarrog, Carmarthenshire, cattle* 
dealer. ' , *' , 

llarelden, J. Grub-street, horse-dealer. • 
Hastings, K. Lower Smith-street, Northampton. 

* sdUarc, milkman. 1 _ 

Hawkins, J. D. Star Comer, Bermondsey, car. 

Hobbsfr. Westminster-read, victualler. 

Holreyd, W. Leadcnhal 1-street, machine-maker. 
Hopwnorf,./. Chauccry-ianc, bill-broker. 
Humphreys, H. and W. Lacon, Liverpool, iron- 
founder*. _ , , 

Hveins, J. Covcntry-strcet, Haymarket, jeweller. 
I Hint! wurtli, Land J. Knowles, Leeds, merchants. 
James, W. West, Bromwich, coal-master. 

Jones, J. Brecon, maltster. 

Jones, T. St John's-street, West Smithfleld, sta- 

Kstm!'il Mans tone, Dorsetshire, cattle-dealer. 
Kenning, G. Glmreh-street, SftiUJfteWs, s»lk-man. 
Kenton, J. stow-on-th*Wold,lGk>ueestcrshire, 
toper.- * \ 

1» 


King, J. Ipswich, ironmonger. 

Kirby, T. Bethnal-green road, draper. 

Lancaster, J. Jun. llcthnal-green read, butcher. 
Ladd, Sir J. Cornhill, wntch-nmlser and jeweller. 
Lean, T. Liverpool, coach-maker. 

Long worth, J. Liverpool, builder, 

Lucas, J. WeymOuth-terruee, Hackney-road, mu« 
sieal instrument maker. 

Lueas, E. Shepherd's Market, Hanovcr-square, 
milk-man. . 

M'Turk, R. Hull, grocer. 

M'AIlis, J, Liverpool, tailor. 

Mandate, E. Sebeigham, Cumberland, limo- 
bumer. 

Martyn, E. Taunton, druggist. 

Mawe, H. M. LBpghbornugh, coach-proprietor. 
Mawiey, J. New-street, Covent-garden, hoot and 
shoe-maker. 

Middleton, R.. King-street, Rotlicrhitho, mer¬ 
chant. 

Moorhmise, J. Eastworth, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Mortimer, W. Manchester, joiner. 

Morton, R. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, pa¬ 
per-hanger. 

Munton, J. Highgatc, corn-chandler. 

Nettle ton, J. Sloaiie-siiuare, ironmonger. 

Nichols, E. John’s Mews, Bedford-row, cow-keep* 
er. 

Noad, J. Clifford Mill, Somersetshire, fuller. 
Owen, W. Islington, stage-master. 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, edge* 
tool makers. 

Purdie, J. Sise-lanc, merchant. 

Rsmsden, I-I. Walworth, coach-master. 

Reed, T. High Holbom, linen-draper. 

Read, J. ana J. Jacob, Love-lane, cloth-workers. 
Reynolds, T. Wcstbury, Wilts, clothier. 

Righton, J. Bristol, haberdasher. 

Roberts, C. Aldonnaston, Berkshire, maltster. 
Robinson, F. NewMalton, Yorkshire, spiril-mcr- 
ehant. 

Rogers, R. Piddle Hinton, Dorsetshire, farmer. 
Roth well, 1‘. Runcorn, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 
Saffcry, 13. Downham, Norfolk, farmer. 
SciaceaJaga, J. Old Bailey, merchant. 

Siwrthose, J. Hartley, Staffordshire, earthenware* 
manufacturer. 

Simpson, R. Wailing-street, warehouseman. 
Smith, J, Bradninch, Devonshire, paper-maker. 
Smith, W. B. Bristol, innholder. 

Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor, 

.Smith, \Y, T. E. Kenton-street, Brunswick-sqUare, 

' carpenter. 

'Squire*, T. St Albans, saddler. 

Stephens, it. Goswoll-strcct. saddler. 

Stevens, J. Harrington Toxtctli-park, near Liver¬ 
pool, joiner. 

Steward, M. H. Long-lane, Bermondsey, pump- 
makers 

Stilborn, J. sen. Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire, but¬ 
cher. 

Sykes, T. Bath Eastern, Somersetshire, sdothicr. 
Symcs, K. Kingswood, Wilts, clothier. —^* 

Tabberer, n. Monmouth, carrier. > 
Thornton, H. Thayer-strect, oilman. 

Thorpe. M. Worksop, Nottinghamshire malteter. 
Tribaudino, C. J. Cicvchmd-street, hjile End, 
silk-dye* . . 

Truelove, W. Dunehureh, Warwick*ire, farmer. 
Warr, J. W. Davies, and T.*Matthews, Tipton, 

Staffordshire, iron-masters. * 

Walts, E. Yeovil, Somersetshire, butcher. 
Wolcker, M. and J. F. Leieeater-square, tailors. 
Welton, N. BrcdficM, Suffolk, horseJmdcr. 
Wibbcriry, G. Liverpool,merchant, W 
Wtdger, A. Uuckfastieigh, Devonshire, woollens 
draper. ' 

Williamson, J. Withingtort, Lancashire. 

Wilson, T. Carlisle, coach-master. 

Wood, T> Lane-cud, Staffordshire, eurner. 
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Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st July 
and 31st August,. 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, James, merchant add warehouseman in 

Glasgow. 

Baillio, Daniel, tenant in Parkhead of Dalrel, and 
Hugh Baifiie, residing there, grain-merchants. 
Colville, Alexander, printer in Dundee. 

Ewing, Miller, and Co. merchants, Greenock, 
Galietly, David, brewer and innkeeper in Perth. 
Gardner, Andrew, merchant in Edinburgh. 
Geddes, Wirt, vintner in Inverness. 

Johnstone, Alexander, merchant, North Bridget 


Kemp, David, merchant in Edinburgh. 

Kerr, Robert, grocer and spirit-dealer, Stirling. 

Lindsay, Walter, grocer'in Fort-Glasgow. 

Macartnur, Peter, merchant in Inverary. 

Macintyre, 1‘eter, shoemaker and hjathia-mcr- 
chant in Glasgow. ;*■' 

Mackintosh ami Beil, merchants in Glasgow. 

Mackintosh, Daniel, merchant. Glasgow, 

M‘Neill, Janies, and Co. iruuuihcturm in Glas. 
gow. 

Matheson, John, some time tanner in Inverness, 
now tacksman in Drynie. 

Maws. hi, Samuel Motes, haberdasher in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Moffat, Alexander, merchant in Airdrie. 

Ncilson, George, merchant and spirit-dealer in 
Airdrie. 

Bac, John, candlemaker in Edinburgh. 

Russel, Thomas, plasterer In Glasgow. 

Singer, Adam, grocer in Aberdeen. 

Sloan, Anthony, cloth-merchant in Wigton, 

Stevenson, John, and (Jo. dyers, printers, and 
merchants in Glasgow. 

Strnchan, James, grocer, Invcrkcithing. 

Tod, James and Andrew, and Co. merchants, 
Borrowstounness. 

Walker, Alexander, merchant, formerly in Ar¬ 
broath, now in Pathhead. 

Young, Alexander, ship-owner and.merchant in 
Perth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bowzie, Johu, merchant in Craili a dividend on 
Hth September. 

Carswell, Walter and George, and Carswell, Ro¬ 
bert, and C'o. manufacturers in Paisley; a first 
dividend after XJth August. 


Clark, John, junior, merchant in Inverness; a 
first dividend after Hth August. 

Currie, Hugh, salt-merchant and dealer in salt, 
Saltcoats s a first and final dividend 31st July. 
Cushney, Wm. merchant, Aberdeen; a dividend 
of 7s. per pound on Ifith August, . 

Do uglas, John, draper, Dumfries; a second and 
final dividend alter Hth August. 

Dugukl, William, jun- merchant In Aberdeen; a 
' dividend after Hth September. 

Gordon, James, in Overlaw, and Gordon, Mat¬ 
thew, in Kirkland, drovers and cattle-dealers in 
the Stewartryof Kirkcudbright; a dividend on 

- 18th August. 

MPArthur, George, grocer In Glasgow; a dividend 
q>n 20th September. * 

M'Caul and Sons, merchants in Glasgow; a divi- v 
•lend after 7thOctober- 

M'Donald, Win. and Alex, merchants, Edin¬ 
burgh ; a dividend after 14th August. 

M'Leod, John, the Reverend, minister of the; 
gospel and builder in Glasgow; a first dividend 
after SOth September. 

Mutter, William, merchant and haberdasher. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh; a final dividend af- 
■ ter 7th October.. * 

Newlands, James and Luke Fraser, jewellers ami 
watchmakers, Glasgow; a first dividend SOth 
July. 

Pearson, John, late wooUon-draper and haber- 
. dasher in Perth; a first and final dividend after 
' 2d September. 

Pringle. James, tanner in Haddidfflpf} , a second 

- and final dividend after 3d September. 

Rowley, Josiah, china-ware merchant, Glasgow; 

a first dividend 28th July. 

Sorlcy, Johu, junior, ironmonger in Glasgow; a 
gd dividend on 17th St ptember. 

Teuant and Co. merchants in Edinburgh,; a final 
dividend on ‘id September. 

Thomson, Andrew, ship-owner, West Wemyss; a 
division of the funds on 1st October. 

Turner, Jnitaes, hosier olid draper, Dumfries; a 
dividend after 18th September. , 

Watt, junior, late merchant in Edinburgh; a di. 
vidend after fith August. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


f 

Brevet Major MaCnoil, 2 Life Gilt. Lt -Col. 

in the Army 25 Jan, IS'Jg. 

«— Oakes, l Life Gds, Lt.-Col. in 
the Army ,25 Jaij. 1823. 

«n—- Major IJ. lSarl of Uxbridge, X 
Life Gib. LC-Col, in the Army 
' 5 Aug. 

II, Mahon, late Serj, Major, f-7 F. to 
have rank as Ens> - Dec. imh. 

‘ / Major Aubrey, b. p. lndcp. Lieut- 
(ioi in the Army i Jan. 1 "98. 

* Capt. Cane, 66 F. MoJ, in the Army 

12 Aug, 1810. 

* ——- Grant, R. Art. do. 12 duly i 821. 

—-r- Coffin, ft. Aft. do. do. 

-i- Milford, fl. Art. do. do. 

I Life Gds. Capt. II. Hot l of Uxbridge, Maj. by 
porch, vice Gakcs, prom. I" June 
Lt. Newburgh, ('apt. by jrttreh. do. 
Cor. and Sub. Lt, Sydney, Lieut, by 
f purch. , do. 

II. Every, Cor. and Sob. Lieut, by 
purch. do. 

Lt. and Adj; Smith, Capt. by purch. 
i iw I iso. Barnard, t lorn. 2 Ceylon 
ilegt, 14 July 

Ena, Pallas, from 71F. Cor. and Sub. 
Lieut, by purch. Vice Lord ‘Hem- 
caster, ret. 21 June 


ft. H. Gds. Bt. Lt.»Col. C, Hill, LU-Cnl, by purch. 

Vico Sir RjUlUl, ret. 24 Julv, te«3. 
Capt. Richardson, Maj. and Lt.-t’ol. 

,by purch, do. 

Lt. neathcote, Capt, by purch. do. 
Cor, l’igott, Lt. by purdb. do. 

' En*. Lord A, Conyngham, from 57 
P. Cor. liy purch. do. 

Corporal H. Curt, Qua- Mart, vice 
Perry, h. p. 7 Aug. 

2 Dr. Gds. W. D. Davies, Cor. by purch. vice 

Baird, 18 F. 5 July 

3 p. Dtmdas, Cor, by purch. vice 'Pond, 

8 Dr. 21 July. 

4 Lt. Makepeace, Capt. by purcli. vice 

Dougan, ret. do- 

('or. Armit, Lt. by purch. do. 

• F. Uarnc, Cor. by purch. do. 

Scij. Maj, Lawless, Qua. Mast, vice 
Jolly, dcail 31 do. 

5 - Capt. Walker, Major by piiTch vice 

Irving, ret. 24 do. 

Id. Hunter, Capt. by purch. do. 
, Cor. Uiftwsay, Lt. by purch. do, 
J. Steiner, Cor. by purch. do. 
7 En t Uavvrgflce, fm h. p. 55 F. Paym, 

vice Perry, h. p. 23 Dr. lit June 
3 Dr. Capt. Sitwell, Maj. vice Hutchins, 
dead 10 July 
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3 Dr Lieut. Manful, Capt- 10 July 

Mich. Jas. Rob. Dillon (claiming the 
title of Bari lUuwnmon) do. 

7 Cor. PhilUpm, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Lord Beliast, in am. Cape Corps 
17&. 

Cor. Wathen, Lieut by purch. vice 
Robison, prom. 1 W. 1. R.24Juno 
W. Lyon, Cfor. by purch. 17 July 

8 Lt. 1 layman, Capt. by purch. vice 

• Harrington, ret. do. 

Cor. Todd, from 3 Dr. Gds. Lt. by 

purch, do. 

Cor. Hodges, Lieut by purch. vice 
Wharton, ret, U Aug. 

C, Ponaonby, Cor. hy purch. , do. 

') Cor. Hon. O. Vaughan, Lt by imroh. 

vice Knight, prom. '> do. 

^ En*. Ktttjjt, from 05 F. Coribypfttch. 

; k , dd. 

Lt. studd, Capt. by pureJuvica Car* 
penter, ret •> 1 do. 

Lt Hume, Lt by purch. do. 57 

G. Musgrave, Cor, by purch, 1 do. 

Cor. Moore, from IS Dr. Lt by pur. ' 
vice Lord F. Conybghan prom, do, 

Lt Stanhope, Lt anitCapt by purch. 

v. Bathurst, prom. Cape Corps, do. 

G. E. Nugent, Kua. and Lt by purch. 61 

do. 

Ens. Clacton, late of 36 F. Elis, and 
Lt. by purch. vice Montagu, prom. 

‘ IP June 
Cant Williams, Maj. by purch. vice 
Gordon, ret. 31 July 

Lt. Hunt, Capt,Jy patch. do. 

Ens. Dalway, Lfrby purch,’ 1 do, 

• H. F. Kennedy, Eds. to purefc. do. 

Lt Edeu, Cdpt. by purch. vine Clatkc, 

ret ■' . -do, 

Ena. Hoiyoake, Lt By purch. ' do. 

R. Ciirteis, Ens,.by purch. • 1 , do. 

Bt Lt-Ool: WVUey. MbJ. by purch. 

vice Beatty, ret to do. 

Lt Heaily, CUrti b*j 
Hon. G. LiddSt Lt, 

Ens. Birch. Lieut ' 

Molyneujc, prom. 8 
IJ. A. Hankey, tibia. * 

Caut Rudsdell, Mi ' 

Payler, prom. 

Lt-Gen. Sir H. T. Montretor, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H., Cot vice Geu. Ssr C. 
Asgill, Bt. dead 24da" 

Ens. Doyle, AdJ. vice Haggup, resign. 

Adj. only 17 July 

Lieut Cruise, Capt by"purch. vicp 
Bortridce, ret. « IB June 
Ens. Rorthwiek, Lt by purcli. “do,: 

K. Bayly, Ens. by purch: do, 

Lt. Lawsnu, Cam. vice Jenkins, dead 

Em, WJHlim*, Lt do. 

1LW. AtWnfi Ens. do. 

Lt. Mackcnaie, Capt vice Rawlins, - 
dead . cf. , 27 Jan., 

' Ens. Ont*sby, Lt •. alio* 

B> WLayahJ, Eus. 24 July 

Lieut Yeflut Capt by pttsch. vice 
- Gladwin, MK<' ' >W July 

3d Lt Clintons frotai Rifle Br. Lt by 
purch. vice Yorkei ffoOW* 31 do. 
Seri. Mai, Sarsonsr liua. Mast vice 
Kitsulbh.jp. * 14 Aug. 

Ens. Eyre, Lt Yk# Gilbert, dead 
1 i - , 48 Jap. 

S, W. Wybrantsj Ens. 24 July 
R, ft Straw tfleld, Ena. by purch. vice 

Martin, 85 F. 17 do, 

i Capt Fleming, Maj. by purch. vice 
Hewitt, pttran, ■' 26 June 

Lt BtbvcarVCMtt- purch, do. 
Ens. Butler, Lt. by ppreh. do. 

R. F, Martin, Ens, by purch. do. 

* Lt Child, AdJ, vice SrniUi, res. Adj. 
only 1 . - *| 7 Aug. 

\ Lt Datgicish, Cap\by purch. vice 
Arbuthnot. prom.* 3 July 

> Ehs. Mfssiter, Lt. by putch. do. 

W. J. J. Irving, F.ns. by patch, do. 
Capt. Tench, from h. p, lt) F. Capt. 
vice Hcwqlt, Rifle'Br. 14 Jo. 
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38 Ens. Trent, LL vice Hutson, dead 

" _ 9 Feb. 

Gent. Cadet, It B. Stokes, from 11. 
Mil. Coil. Ena. 24 July 

42 A. L. Macleod, Ens. vice N. L. Mac* 

lend, cane. • El Dec. 1,8.*2 

43 Lt. Mmter, from h. p. Lt. vice Marsh, 

dead do. 

Seri. Maj. Wallis, Quart Mast vice 
WfJsh, ‘dead 1 Feh. 1823 

*7 Capt Ramsay, Maj. by purch. vice 

Stanhope, prom. 3 July 

Lt KCays, Capt by purch, do. 
Ens, Mair, fro«r 68 F. Lt by purch. 

48 Lt Weston, Adj. vice Wild, resign! 

, Adj. only itt .Sent 1822 

« Cor, Baird, from 2 Dr. Gds. lAnit by 
purch. vice Bloomtield, ret. 

2 July 1823 

1 Efo Bouvcri«,*"from 86 F. Lu.nl. by 
pttreh. vice Close, ret. 3 do. 

Gent Cadet T. 8, Beckwith, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens, by purch. vice Lord 
A. Ccmyngham, Ho. Gds. do. 

Gent Cadet It. Hill, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Beckwith, Rifle Br. 

, 31 do. 

6L Lieut Gaynor, Oapt ( by purch. vice 

Anneslcy, prom. 18 June 

• Ens. Parke, Lt by purch. do. 

•St J. Dent, Ens. by pinch. do. 

fid Q. Mast Serj. Edgar, Q, Mast, vice 

Robertson, h. pi 26 do. 

63 , Hon. 8. Hawke, Ens. vice Knox, 

9 Dr. 17 July 

67 Capt Algco, Maj. by pUrel). vice 

wyndham, prom. 16 June 

Lt Harrison, Capt- by .purch. 3 July 
Ens, Tinting, from 7S F. Lieut )>y 
purch. do. 

68 ■ If. Smyth, En*. by purch. vice Mair, 

*' 47 F. “ 10 do. 

69 . Ens. Stewart, Lt vice Windsor, dead 

do. 

J; J. Hamilton, Ens. do. 

70 , Capt Johnstone, from h. p. 6 W, I. 

ft. Paym, vice Scott, dead 17 do. 
Bt Lt.-Col. MacGrigot, Lt-Col. by 
/ purch. vice Col. Ottley, ret. 

14 Aug. 

1 * ■' Bt "Maj. Greene, Maj. by purcli. ilo. 

Lt Hunter, Capt by purch. do. 

J1 , Lord Arth. Lcunox, Kns. vice Dallas, 

2 Life Gds. 24 June 

72 ■ Capt Drummond, Major by porch. 

vice Rolf, prom. 24 July 

, Lt Maclean, Capt. hy purch. do. 

V , , Kbs. Blair, Lt. by purcli. da 

J. GartUsbore, Eim. hy purch. da 

77 il. Sheiiucrd, Ens. by purch. vjee 

• ! Tinling. 67 F. 10 July 

7S ' lit Maj. Falconer, Maj. by porch. 

* vice Hpthunc, ret 26 June 

Lt Lindsay, Cant, by purch. do. 

1 . h Ess. Price, Lt dv purch. do, 

J. J. Hamilton, fens, by jiurch. do. 
If, Hoiyoake, Ens, hy purch. vice 
Hamilton, cancelled lO.hlbf 

83 A. Watson, Ens, vice GfddcJ, deal 

' , 17 do. 

84 . Lieut. ■ Insllby, Capt. hy nurch. vice 

Bernard, senior, ret, * do, 
En*. Clarke, Lt. by purch. do. 

* C. Frankiyn, Ens. by plirch. do. 
Lt. Gen. air F.II. Maclcun, Ilf. Col. 
vice M. Gcit alr D. Pack, dead' 

2K do. 

gj Capt EftirSkx, Ma}, by purch- vice 

Brown, prom. 17 do. 

Lt. Charlton, ('apt. by purch, do. 
Ens, Wynyafd, Lt by punch. do. 
— Martin, from 5So F. Ensign by 
purch. , ‘ ‘ do. 

86 , E. Jekyll, “En*. by nutch. vice Bou- 

veric, 48 F. - 10 da 

85 J. Crowe, En*. by.'pttrch. vice Hume, 

ret ■' dt>*' 

RlScBrig. 2d‘Lfc Woodford, jUt Lt Vice Coch- 
' rane, dead '■ J.7 do, 

lCtw. Beckwith, from 67 F. At Lt, vice,: 
Woodford, prom. • 

1 3 A 
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apt. 

Saton, h. p. 10 f. 14 Aug. 

Ena. Hamilton, from €0 F. 2d Lt. by 
purch. -vice Clinton, 17 F. do. 
R. Aft. Col. Corps Eng. Mahan. Qua. Moat. 7 do. 

1 W. 1. R. Lt. Robison, from 8 Or. Capt by 

purch. Vice Broke, prom. Cape C. 

. 19Juno 

2 Ena. SpeoeitLLvJee Maclean, dead 

10 July 

J. Hanna, East do. 

Ceyl- R. lstLt Croftxm, Capt. viee Blanken- 

berg, dead 15 Dec. 1&J2 

2d Lt. rteryne, 1st Lt, . do., 

,, E. A. Tumour, 2d Lt. 17 July. 18*3 
JU. Hob. H. R. MOJyneaux, from lfflV 
Capt. by pureh. vice Hunter, ret. 

Capt. If. Vite. Barnard, from S^Liils 
uds. Mai. by purch. vieeSpewforth, 
ret - ■ 4Jutt 

Capo C. Inf. Bt. Lt.-Ccd. O’Malley, from h. p. 60 
F. Mat), vice Broke, Rena, Assist. 
Qua. Meat* Geo, do. 

Capt. Hoiu T. S. Bathurst, from 1 
F. ods.Maj, by pureh, vice O’Mal- 
• ley, prota. . ■ 17 do. 

Cent. Cadet J. W. Daigety, from R. MU* Col. 

Ena. vice watt dead *8 June 

3 R. Vet. Bn. Capt, Martin, from h. p.82 F. Capt 

viee Young, tot lint * *-•" 

Capt. Carey, from h. j 


. , 8 July 
60 F. Capt 



Vice CoUrtenay, ret fit, 31 July 

, i Unattached. 

Bt Lt-Col. Hi 
Col. of lnft 

Waller, 1VA--.— , -— 

' Major Hewctit, from 22/F. Lt-Coi. of 
Inf. by purdb. vice Lb-Col, Scott, 
H. Art. ret do. 

Major Wyndiwm, from 67 F. Lt-Col. 
of Inf. by purch* viceLtWpefi. Owen, 
R. Art ret, ; do. 

Bt'Lt-Col. O’Malley* from Cape C. 
Lt-Col, of ,Inf. by parch. vice Lt- 
Col. Leake, R. Art. rot. 17 July , 
Cant Arbathnot, from 38 F. Mftj. or 
inf. by puretf. Vice Lietlt-Cof. F,, 
Power, It. Art ret. , 1 3 d»i 

Lt Laid Fra. Cony ogham*; from It , 
I)r. Capt by purch, vice Bt Major 
Mo n. H. Gardner, R. Art rat- do. 
Lt. Knight, from 9 Dr. Capt by pur. 
vice St. Mat Light R. Apt ret 1 

T I L 17 **%■■■ 

Bt Lt.-Col. Brown, fttet# F. Lt. 
Col. of Inf. by put:'. vice Lt-Ooi- 
Boger, ft Art rot ' 17 do* 

——-Bolt from 7* F. Lt-Col, 

of Inf. by purch. vibe Lt-Col. Vi- 
vion, R* Art. rot ' £4 do., 

Maj. Payier, from 10F. Lt : Col of 
■ Inf. by purch. vice M, Geo. M. C. 
», Griffith, ret Side. 

' Staff. , 

Col. Mariay, Perm- Ass- Qua. Mast 
Gen. Dep. Qua. Mast. Gen. East 
Indfes. viee Stanhope, res, 3 do. 
Bt Lt-CoL Riddell, Pernfe As*. Qua. 

* Mast. Gen. and Lieut-Col, vice 
Marley 


larley , do. 

Bt Lt-Col. Warro.froro h.y». S3 Dr. 
Perm. Ass. Qua.Mas. Gen. A Mg}. 
vlceRMdeU r do. 

Mai. Bioke, from CapeC. Perm. As*. 

Cobfere,Itp.60J 1 * , Add* 

' -Commitmy Xteparfratnt. 

Comm. Clerk C. Borret, pep. Assist 
Com. Gm, . Nov. 1822 

v • itiftpUvl Staff. * ' 

Staff Surg, Clarke, physirife vice 

#U»ty.dwa _ Sdaly 

Asa. Surg. Teevan, from 31K. Assist. 
Surg. vice Twining. &StJtndtes 


.. ■ ■ ■ — » Wycr, from h. p, 81 F. Ass. 
Surg. . 25 June 

- .— Finlayson, from 8 Dr. Sup. 

Ass. Surg. In East Indies* vice J. 
Campbell, 30 F. 19 do. 

‘ Staff Surgeon Schetky, Dep. Insp. of 

Hosp.in Africa only, vice Dr Nicoli, 

dead 7 Aug. 1823 

• J. Young* Hdsp. Ass, vice Donaldson, 
dead . do. 

Ordnmee Department. 

Rond Art. M And Bt. Lt-CoL Cary, Lt-CoL 
jivV viee Waller, ret 26 June* 1823 

'• * Maj. Payne* Lt-CoL vice Scott, ret 
, 'j , ,,, 1 ' do. 

«— Forster, do, vice Owen, ret. 

; 1 . ’ L , d(l. 

- Capt and Bt Maj. Younghuaband, 
•j- Maj. vice Cary , do. 

. «———— . .. Crawford, Maj. 

• • ,Viee Payne do. 


X 


,C f B. A R.C.U. Maj. vice Forster, 

, . do. 

. . . . .— Bull, Maj. vice 

F, Fewer* ret 3 July, 

. , Card, and Bt. Maj* Coffin, from h. pd 
Capt vice Younghushand 26 Juno 

—-———— Wilford, from h-p. 

‘ ’ Capt vice Crawford do. 

\, <7at,t. Greatley, from h. p. Capt. vice 

jDitgfitn do. 

——Bastard, from,h. p. Capt vice 
Bull , 5 July 

,i ’ v 1st Lt. Baynes, 2d Capt , 26 June 

, ' . - Tonissiio, do. ■ <' ■. -do. 

»—■ — * Alain warring, do. do. 

—-— Dalsell. from h. p, 1st Lieut 
- " vice Sharpie, h. p. IJuly 

. Qua. Mast Gates, from. h. p. Qua. 
Mast yioe Elliot, ret 25 Juno 

Royal Eng. 1st Lt Boldero, from h. i»- 1st Lieut. 
.*. Viee Kltou, dead 25 May, 1823 
2d Lt. Forbes, 1st Lt. do. 

, ,,,'Maf*Farrington, Lt»CoL vice Roger, 

, ,,tet. 17 do. 

'.OtptaadBt Maj.Egan.Maj. do. 
V Cajpt- Bridge, from h. p. Capt do. 
!ttt Lt Hanwell, 2d Capt do. 
•" Ji My.'ilioine, Lt-Cbl.vlocVivion, rot. 

, • • .%«, ’ ‘ 24 do. 

• Capt mad Bt MaJ. Hickman* Maj^ 

,, 'frf^Capt and Bt BCdJ. Baynes, Capt 

* i >to '' < ' V , ' % UOe 




m iv 


’M 

Chaphtn*. ' 
Jfrta T. Ireland, from h.j 


Jo the Forces 




. Chaplain 
F July, 18^ 


’ v iS' 


Exchanges. 


Staff Corps, with CoL Lord 
Asfcf'-> r "- «— 

in, f 


CoL Mariay,.. 

.. Groenods* BamuAss. Guar. .Mas. Gen. 
Lieut-CoL IMetet," . tmk 49 F. with Ltedt-Col. 

Denielt, Insm.fleUi 'ffienr, Rher. Hist 
Bt Maj. smdh* frmn 45 F. Jritb Capt Hamilton* 

with Bt Maj. 

Mitchell, ,h* p. »F. 

Cant, Wswrihgtag, Jnm 8 X>r* fee* dMf. betaseen a 
full pay Troopaud Com. with Capt Cartwright 
b. p. 7 B.F*'j: ’ 


• Johnson, from 8- ; 

Campbell, h. p.,63 iff; ' 


dim With Capt 


ianceltor. from 61F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
, Wolfe, h,p. 1 

-—- L'Estrange, from 66 F. with Cant Hamili, 
2*W. I. Regt ' ■ i 

—Cower* from Ceyt Reg. witli CapL Taree, 
h< pr 3 coylttn Hi^tb , t, 

Lieut Willey, from 3 Dr. Gds. rec. diffi with Lt 
Lt Mccham, h. p. 19 Dr* 

-——. Robbins, from 4 Of, rec. diffi with Lieut 
Robinson, b. pjv Dr. M 

-—-Rowe, frelh 75 F7 rec. diff with. Limit 
Marshall, h. pT7 F. 

.v 1 Burlrigh, from 83 F* With Lt, Somerfield, 

h. p. 2 Ceylon Rent, 

—-— Nunn, from 7 F. rec. with Carnet Al¬ 

lan, h. p. 18 Dr, 



1823^ 


Lt. & Adi. M'Kcnxie, from 66 F. with Lt & Adj. 

Nowlan, h. p. Nov. Scotia Fenc. 

Bus. & Lt. Berkley, from ColdsL Gds. with Ens, 
Dent, 61 F. 

Com. Macmurdo, from 8 Dr. ree. dlff. witli Corn. 
Mallet, h. p. 21 l)r. 

- Sir T. W. White, Bart, from 3 Dr. ree. dlff. 

with Com. Phlliipps, h. p. 10 pr. 

Ensign Uamsdcn, from 1? F. with 2d Lt. Kellett, 
Ride Brig, 

-England, fin. 5 F. with En*. Derinsy, U F. 

Paym. Darby, from 8 Dr. with Paym. Whittaker, 
h. 1 . 


Appointments, Promotions, 4c. 

Removed. 

Major Bristow, h. p. 58 F. 

Deaths. 


371 


LL-Col. Bolt, 


p. 21 Dr. 

-Bourke, fin. 17 F. With Paj 

Lt.-l’ol. Jordan, .from 2 F. wit 
h. p. , 

Bt LL-Col. Thom, from 5 F. with Capt. Foley, 
h. p. Portugu. SetVi , 

BL Maj. Byne, from 17 Dr. with Captain Scott* 

■1 Dr. 

CapL Stewart, from 01 F. with BL Maj. Creigh- 
tmi, h. p. 65 V. 

-Booth, from 8 F. With CapL Hailes, 41 F. 

—— Hail, from 51 F. with CapL Shaw, h. p. 

25 Dr. ' v . ■ 

-Maclean, from 40 F. with CapL Montagu, 

81 F. 

Butler, from 54 F. with CapL Walsh, 80. F. 
Gunn, from 93 V. with CapL Fraser, h. p. 

71 F. 

-Nosworthy, from 2 w. I, R. with CapL 

Wilson, h. p. 91 F. 

Lieut. Mscbean, from 8 F. with LieuL Holme, 
64 F. 1 

-Evans, from 17 F. ree. dlff. with LieuL 

Nagel, h. p. 

■- — — Congreve from 20 F.' 'tee. dlff. with LieuL 
Macalester, h. p. 35 F. , 

-Rhodes, from 30 F, ree. dlff. with LieuL 

Bouverie, h. p. 49 F, 

-Campbell, from 53 F, With LieuL HM» 

b. p. 49 F. ' ' • 

-Keating, from 57 F» ret. diff. wife LieuL 

Gray, W. 1. Ran. « # . 

-Rose from 93 F. mot d«t Wife UeuL Wil¬ 
son, h. p. < , 

Ensign Nluolls, from 7* F. ree, dW, with Ensign 
Stewart, h. p. 39. F. 

-Magee, from 1. W. R. tec. dim wife Ensign , 

Boyd, h. p. 5 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Major Gen. Griffith, late of Gren, Gd*. 

Colonel Waller, R. Art. 

—— Sir Robert Hill,' Royal H(?< GdL 

-Ottley, 70 F. 

LieuL-Col. Beatty, 7 F. 

-Scott, R. ArL . 

■ ■■ Owen, do. 

. F. Power, do. 

. ■ ■ » Boger, do. 

-- Leake, do. 

-- Roger, IL'Art 

—'——. Vlvion, do, 1 ' 

Major Spawforth, 2d Ceykm RigL 
.— Bethune, 78 K. 

-Hon. 14. Gardner,'Royal ArL -' » , , 

■ -.-Light, i'' do. 

. . - .- Dougan, 4 Dr. Gds. S',- 1 

-Irwift, 5 Dr. Gda. 

•——Gordon, 2 F. , ■ , 

Captain Uertridge; 12 F. , ■l 1 

-—-Gladwin, 17 F. 

.—— A. Bernard, sen, 81 F. • 

—*-Hunter, 2d Ceylon RegL •' 

-— Harrington, 8 Dr. 

Carpenter, 15 Dr. 

. . ■ Clarke, 0 F. ' 

LieuL Close, 48 F. 

- ■ —» Bloomfield, do. 

— .. Wharton, 8 Dr. 

Ensign Hume, 93 P, 

» Hume, 95 F. 

Hos. Assist. Young. 

Com. & SuteLieut Lord Muncarter, 2 Life Gds. 
2d LieuL Uanken, Royal Engln. “ 

Quart MssL Nourse, Wilts Mil ' 

h. _ * yt, 

Jfc v„ Appointments Cancelled. > 

Ensign N. L. Mad cod, 42 F. ' 

—* Hamilton, 78 F. 


Gen. Sir C. Asgili, Bt. G.C.H. 11 F. London, 

23 July, 1823 

Lieut-Gen. W. Davie, late of 62 F. 

. .— Thos. Bridges, E. Ind. Comp, Serv. 

*-'A. L. Layard, of late 2 R. Vet. Bn. 

Ma|or-Gencral Sir Dennis Pack, K.C.B. 84 F. 
LL-Gov. Plymouth, London? 24 July, 1825 

.. . •" Hon. A. Sentloger, IS. Ind; Comp. 

Ser. Morgan, at Croftou Hall, Kent, 24 July, 1823 

.. '. John Hall, nearMansBcld, 

26 July, 1823 

. Griffith, late of 1 F. G. 7 Aug. 

Colonel Loftus, Coldst. Gda. July, 1823 

—— O’Toole, h.p.2 Irish Brig.Newton Lodge, 
Wexford 

.. Decked, h. p. Foreign Vet. Bn. Osnabnick, 

9 Feb. 1823 

Licut.-Col. Hutchins, 3 Dr. 2 July, 1823 

——~ Lambton, h. p. 33 F. Huigin, Ghaut, 
near Naepore, 2u Jan. 1823 

.. Beady, lite Of 7 F. Windsor, 2 July 

-- Lawrence,'late of 13 Dr., Brompton, 

Middlesex, 11 Aug. 

——— Mauriage, h. p. 60 F. Mabeuge, 13 June 
Major Blanckenberg, Ceylon Regt. Alipootc, 
Kandy, 14 Dee. 1822 

- - Scot, h. p. Sicilian RegL, Cow-hill, near 

’ Dumfries, 31 OcL 1822 

-— Stewart, h. p. 06 F. 21 June, 1823 

Captain Jenkins, 12 F. Sheemess, 23 July 

. . ' Rawlins, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal, 16 Jan. 

.. Chapman, h. p. 68 F. Liverpool, 10 June 

•Kathbonc, h. p. LieuL 20 Dr. AdjL to 


Brecon Mil. Brecon, ' 28 May 

— —. Tottenham, h. p. Xnv. Ireland, 10 Mar. 

-Janssen, h. p. 2 Hussars, Germ. Legion, 

Bergedorff, near Hamburgh, 21 May 

. i ■ Boyd, 9 F. 

. - Williamson, h. p. 129 F. Edinburgh, 

7 March, 1823 

— Crichton, h.p. Indcp. Edinburgh, 

14 May 

———, G. Meyer, b. p. 1 LL Inf. Germ. Leg. 

Hanover. 16 March 

Lieut. Main warring, 1 F. Tiichlnopoly, Madras, 

10 Feb, 

■ h i . Gourlny, h. p. 7 F. Edinburgh, 29 April 

——— Keoweu, 17 F. Fort William, 8 Dee. 1822 

- — Lascelles, 34 F. on passage from India, 1823 , 

lluston, 38 F. Berhatupore, Bengal, 8 Feb. 

r Marsh, 45 F. Penang, Colombo, 14 Oct.1822 

—. Windsor, 69 F. 

.—j— Brooke, 75 F. CliRon, 13 July, *1823 

. . . T. Cochrane, Rifle Brig. 

—— Elton, Raya) Engineers 

M’Millan, ret list, 4 Vet. Bn Prescott, 

»Canada, 3o Jan. 

■ Hobson, do. at William Henry, Quebec, 

13 Dee. 1S22 

— - O’SulBvan, reL list. l.Vet. Bn. Budd, 

Holland, 22 April, 1823 

—.— Palmer, h. p. 71 F. Sierra Leone, 7 May 

. - . Byrne, h. n. 53 F. on pass, from Madras, 

23 Ajffil 

-Witte, h.p. 2 Hussars, German "Legion, 

Hanover, 21 June 

——Sinclair, Ross, See. Mil. , 22 Aug- 
—— C'reagli, 8 Dr. Ipswich, 3 Aug. 

.— Yales, rot. list. 9 Vet. Bn. Irel. 6 July 

--Cathcart, h. p. 64 F. Glasgow, 12 do. 

- Scott, h. p. 94 F. . 17 May 

.Runes, h. p. Cape RegL 21 July 

-Gregg, 2d Surrey Mil. 

—— Lawson, R. ArL at Woolwich, 10 Aug. 
-Drysdale, h. p. I Line Bn. Ger. Leg. Lon¬ 
don, * 13 April 

Ensign Geddes, 83 F. Ratuapore, Ceylon, 3 Jan. 

— . Martyn, h. p. 124 F. Newhaven, Sussex, 

5 April 

—— - Eatles, ret. Invalids, Cork, 24 Apr. 

■ »-. Daiy, h. p. 5 F. Edgeworth Town, Irel. 

25 March 

- 77 - M’Lamttin, h, p. 5 W. tad. Be^Tortola, 

Paym. Fox, 2 W. L R. Sierra Leone, 

- Rose, h. p. 50 f. Dublin, 


22*0*. 1822 
s.lPIS April 


19 Mar.-.-,? 
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Paym. O'Meara, h. p. Afr. Coups, Sierra Leone, Medical Department. 

m Dr Nicol, fieri. Insp. Sierra Leone, April 

SIS! June _ Q’i Afat y l l'hysk’ian, Isle of Wight, 27 '111110 
— Scott, h. p. Surgeon, 17 F. Armagh, 26 do. 
Surg. Carey, 21 F. fiernarary, 22 June, 1825 


-Harrison, Galway Mil. 

Arclibold, Meath Mil. 


Adit, Brown, h. p» 96 F. 

Quar. Mas. Walsh, 45 F. Colombo, 


31 Jan. 

Anderson, h< p. 22 Dr. Killcrandia, 
0 June 

-Logan, h. p. 1 fir. Gds. Dublin, 24do. 

. . - " Jolly, 4 Dr. G„ Newbridge bar. Dub¬ 
lin, 3 July, 1825 

--Sands, h. n. Tarleton's Dr. Delaware, 

New Vortc, ' 11 June, 1821 

-- —Holt, h. p, Ane. Brit. Fen, Cav. 

Wrexham, 1 July, 1825 

Assist. Commin. Gen. W. Lane, Newfoundland, 

• 2 May 


— Utmost, h. n. It. Art. 

Duigan, Surg. 2 W. Xnd. Iteg. Sierra Leone, 


5 do. 


J. D. Fraser, h. p. U. Art, 


Assist,Surg. Norman, h.p. York Hang. Lang^oit, 

Hoed; Assist. Klnnis, Sierra Leone, 27 May 
Staff As. Surg. Fmtoyson, tele of 8 Dr. on passage 
, from Calcutta., , 

. . ft .. - Hosp. As. Alexander, Ithaca, Medi¬ 
terranean, 25 May 

--— Mackgy, Africa, 8 June 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS- 

10, The Hon. Mrs Sinclair, wife of George 
Sinclair,' Esq. (late M. P. for Caithness,) of a 
daughter. 

14. At ttelugas,the lady of Sir Thomas Lamler 
Dick, Of FouiitainhaU, Bart, of a daughter. 

— In Bedford Square, London, the lady of An¬ 
drew Spottiswoode, Esq. of a daughter. 4 

— At Acton Villa, the lady of John Gordon, o| 
a son and heir-- 

16. At Edinburgh, Lady Isabella WemyBS, of a 
son. : 

If, At Grange Hill, the lady of Charles Hoiie 
rid. Esq. R. N, of a daughter. 


BIRTHS. , , 

July 1. In Northumberland Street, Mrs Cook, 
of a daughter. 

2. At Craigllower, Mrs Blackburn, of KiUeatn, 

of a son. . , » 

3. In Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs J, Dudgeon, 
of i daughter. 


if t daughter. 

4. At mllygiblio, county of Cork, the Lady of 
Wilh-.m Wnxon lleeher, Esq. ora daughter. 

At Uonotoun House, the Countess ufHope* 
tomi, of a daughter. 

6. At t.raigleith House, Mrs Flemimf, ofa son. 

«*■ In George Street, Mrs William Bum,, of a ‘ Reid, Esq 
son. 

— At Queensferry, the wife of the Ret. Thomas 

Dimma, of a non. >< ■ *■- 

8. At Geneva, the Lady rtf Major-GenOral Sir 
William Ingiis, K.C.B. ofa SOB. 1 \ " 

a. At Ptatobello, the La% of Donald Charles 
Cameron, rasq. of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery, Bart., M.P. ofa son, 


, .. , uaugn 

18, In York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Wishart, 
of a son. 

19. At Netherlay, Mis Silver, of a son, 

20, At Leith Litiks, the lady of ft. D. Mensks. 
Esq. of a son. 

SO. In Forth Street, Mrs A. Brodio, ofa son. 

21. AiPitrilhle House, Mrs Mackenzie, of a 
daughter. 

At Springhill, the lady of GoO. Forbes, Esq. 


13. At Beaver Hall, near Edinburgh, Mrs Ma- of a son, 

jor Bogie, of a daughter. , , — At Bfinkburu Abbey, Northumberland, the 

14. Mrs BaiUie ef Culterallors, of a still-born lady of. Major Grey, Royal Boots Greys, of a 

n. daughter. ’ i" ■ 

25. AtCBmberweU, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, ofa 
daughter. > 

*» At Dysert, FIfeshire, the Lady of John ft. 
Bkck, Eaij. ft. N. of a daughter. 

■v At Glasfew, Mrs Dr Meiklcham, ofa son. 
— The lady of Thomakfilftard, Esq. of Fairy 
Bank, Shetland, of a son and heir. 

— in Drummond Place, Mrs Douglas, of a 
daughter. •• 

27- At Whltehouie, Burntsfleld, the Right Hon. 
Lady Eleanor Balfour, of a son, 

L«*#, At Gosspaul, Leicestershire, the Coun¬ 
tess Howe, of a son 

In .Hill Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 


son. 

— At Woodslw, the Rady of George Scott El¬ 
liott, Esq. of I,arriestort, of a daughter, 'fa 

15. At 21, Salisbury Street, Mrs Michael 

derson, of a son. ■ ’ 

16. At 22, Castle Street, Mrs Macfarhut, of a , 
son. • 

19. At Cookcnxie, Mis H. F. Cadell, of a son. 

— At. Otlemon, Fifeshire, the Lady of Rear* 

Admiral Moubray, C. B. of a daughter.' - 

20. At Edinburgh, the. Lady of John Archibald 
Campbell, Esq. of a son. 

22. At ('astleeraig, the Hon.Lady GibsonCar- 
miehacl, ofa son. 

25. At Abercrombie Manse, Mrs Swan, of asoo. _„_ __ ,__ „ 

—■ At Denmark liill, Middlesex, tlie Lady of CharleB Stuart Allan Hay, C. B. C. K, M. E. of a 

C. D. Gordon, Esq. of a daughter. daughter. ' '‘ 

24. At No. 3, Roxburgh Place, MrsJ. ft. Skin- —> At Great Romel Street, London, the Lady of 

' ner, of a t on. James Loch, Esq, ttf a daughter. 

* SS. At Kiritalily, Mrs Stark, of% son. ,i ——. 

26. At Aberdeen, the Lady Major Hendct- , MAnitl AGES. 

sn «’T ru ^ a ifS n S?‘T\V f a ± URh , ter ' .. Mod, SjL im. At Boolunshur, East Indies, 

At Thornton, w,fe of Ma- Hugh Smy#Sf«rcer, of the HotTKast India cbm- 

}«=* hqrnton, 13th Light Dragoons, of a dauglt. pa„y> s MWleitSeryice, Bengal Establishment, 
2f>. AtH-«__«_A. _„ youngest son OfthedeecaseAHugh Smyth Mercer, 

Londcmdei 
51, 
a son. 

AUe. 1. At Melrose, Mrs Curie, of a son. 

3. A t Nottingiiaai jPlace, Mrs B. 11. Barber, of 
a daughter. , 

— At the Royal Circus, Mrs Walter Dickson, of 
a son. 


i Bengal army 

Dec. Vi. At Pndang, W1 tlij*m Purves, Esq. Com¬ 
mand er of the Baron VamHr Oapelksn, in the 
Dutch East India Serytoe, to Cornelia Louisa, 
• ughter of*-—* Intrxld, Esq. 

Jaty h 1888. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas 

— At SonthStrecte GrosvenwSquare.Londcm, rorndy of'Surhlfei, 'andreetorArf'St ^CuthU*^’, 
Die tody ot Uepry Liudesay Itethuue, Esq. of a York, to Maria, daughter of the late Mator-Gene- 
dauchteiW’fc , ral the Hon. WarkNUfiter. 

. At^Fortrose, the Rev, Robert Milne, Chap¬ 


lain of Fort George, to Jatie Gordon, third daugh¬ 
ter of Colin Mathlkon, Ew. of Bmmetsfield. 

^ — Mr John Ifairlscm. muchant, Edmburgli, to 
Christiana, ,f0U%est daughter of the late John 
Baillw, Esq. , 

— At Edinburgh, Adam Wylie, Esq. Smeatan, 
jam Kr. -^ , j,, h> Mary, daughter of tjic late Hew Burn, Esq. 

-£**• s* tbe tody of Captain T, North Berwick. 

^gamilton, of a daughter. 2. At Largs, D. K. Sanford, Esq, Professor of 


titan. Torritagton, of two sens. 1 
Gogae House, the tody of A. Maitland 
. K#q. younger of CHftixi Hall, ofa daugh- 


, ‘pS. At CrOsshall, Mr* Marioribanks, of a son. 
•& IiiCaatlq Htfetsl, MrsCheyne, ofa daughter. 
^ !'. j^||jj^hh,Alra Edward D. Aliwn, of a daugh- 
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Greek in the University of Glasgow, to Miss Ohar- 
nock, only daughter of the late Robert Chamoek, 
Esq. 

.1. At Kelso, the Rev. Janies Porteotis, Jed¬ 
burgh, to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr Ro¬ 
bison, merchant, Jedburgh. 

d. At Elgin, Patrick Caraeron, Esq. writer, to 
Ami, daughter of George Fenton, Esq. sheriff-sub¬ 
stitute of Elginshire. 

— At Londou, the Hou. Mr Henry Lasoelles, 
second arm of the Earl and Countess of Ilarewood, 
to Lady Louisa Thynne, second eldest daughter of 
the Marquis and Marchioness Of Bath. 

7. At Liverpool, Ralph Rmith, Esq, of Edin¬ 
burgh, to Sarah Phillips, eldest-daughter of the 
late ( aputin Bridge, of the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, 

— At Gilmore Place, the Rev, Alexander Mae- 
nhersou, minister of the parish of Golspie, Suther- 
lundshire. to Agnes, second daughter of the late 
Robert Young, Esq. writer in Edinburgh. 

K. At Edinburgh, Robert Davidson, Esq. banks 
er, Alloa, to Joan, daughter of John Mattnewson, 
Esq. Clerk .Street. 

a. The Rev. Alexander Harvey, Kilmarnock, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr Walter StWW- 
<ien, Edinburgh. * 

It). At London, Alexander W. R. Macdonald, 
Ksq. eldest son of Major-General the Hon. Godfrey 
Sposvdlo, and nephew of laird Macdonald, to Mist 
Bayard, daughter of the late Colonel Bayard. 

12. At Bermuda, Rear-Admiral Fatiie, C.H. 
K.S.F. Cominander-in-Chief on the North Arne* 
ricun station, to Mary Esther, daughter of the 
Hon Augustus William Harvey, M.D. oneof the 
Members of his Majesty’s Council of that Island. 

l.i. Mr Alexander Williamson, surgeon, Edin¬ 
burgh, to Jane, only daughter of the late Mr James 
Sihhsld, shipmaster, Leith. 

17. At London, Odonel Maekinnon, to Anne 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Dent, Esq, M. P. 

isi. \t Stockholm, tire King of Sweden's son, 
the Crown Pnoce Oscar, to tips Princes* LCucht- 
enberg, daughter of Prince Eugene Bcouharaois, 
son of Josephine, late Kmpres*of France, 

111. At Bishop’s Court, near 1 ublio, (the seat of 
the Right Hon. George PonsonbyA Earl Fitswii- 
liam, to Lady Ponsouby. His Lordship has attain¬ 
ed his 75th war, her Ladyship her 70th, 

22. At Midlem Manse, Andrew Rushan, Sim. 
Midlem, to Helen, youngest daughter of Mr The- 
mas M’CielUmd of Otehardtou, Vyigtonshire. 

2d. In George Square, Henry Murray, Esq. to 
Miss Charlotte Buriln. 

— At Elgin, Alexander Bremner, Esq, (late 3d 
Foot), surgeon In Keitli, to Elisa, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel A. Grant, 

— At Newhali, William Davidson, Esq. writer 
in Glasgow, to Anne, eldest daughter df WiUlam 
Hussey, Esq. 

24. The Rev. James Stuart Murray Anderson, 
M.A, Of Baiiol College, Oxford, to Barbara Char¬ 
lotte, second daughter of the late George Wrough- 
ton, Es<l- of Newington House, Oxfordshire. 

28 . At Wellington Place, Leith, Mr Robert Do¬ 
naldson, of the Commercial Bank, to Elisa, young¬ 
est daughter of Mr GeOrgO Anderson, builder. 

2!). At the Manse of Wilton, the Rev. Joseph 
Thomson, minister of • Ednam, to Margaret Hun¬ 
ter, daughter of the Rev. Dr Uardie, phinister of 
Aahkirk. 

— At London, Lord Viscount SidpMnith, to the 
Hon. Mrs Townsend, daughter Of Lord Stowell, 
and widow of Thomas Townsend, Esq, of Honing- 
ton llali, county of Warwick. * 

31. AtTortobeilo, Lieut. J. R. Forrest, R. N. 
to Mary Munro, youngest daughter of the latg 
James t'oekburn, Esq. Haddington. 

— At Blunliam, Bedfordshire, Richard Hel- 
ley, Esq, of Wilton, to Carolina Lietitia, eldest 
daughter of John Campbell,. Esq. of Dunoon. 

— At Edinburgh, Rich Foote, M.D. to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr John Caird, sur¬ 
veyor of taxes. 

Aug. 2. At St Pancras, Alex. Delisser,. Esq. 
surgeon, to Deborah, eldest daughter of the late 
John Crawford, Esq. qpuebot j oil the same day, 
Samuel James Douglas, Esq. Piymunckshead, to 
Agnes Dickie, youngest daughter of the late John 
Ciawford, Ksq. 

— At Cheltenham, John Orrock, Esq. of Gr- 
rdek, Aberdeenshire, to Mary, younitatilaughter 
of the late James Coekburn, Esq; of Lime Street 
Square, London. 


3. At Dalkeith, by the Rev. John Thomson irf 
Newhnttle, Captain J. Little, of the Hon. East 
India ComiMiiv’s Service, to Lucy Anne, only 
daughter nt Die i.,te Colonel Willey, of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s till Diagomi Guard*. 1 

4. At Portobello, by the Rev. Patrick Maefar- 
laneof Polmoni, John Thomson, Esq. of lnner- 
avon, to Janet, only daughter of the late William 
Walker, Esq. of HoletluL 

5. At St Mary’s, Lambeth, George Logan, Esq. 
W. S. to Marlon, second daughter of Thomas 
Mattson, Esq. of Lambeth Terrace. 

— At Blair, Alex. Scott, Esq. of Trinity, to 
Mndaline, second daughter or William Blau, Esq. 
of Blair. • 

0. At Gossey Hall, Norfolk, Thomas A, Fraser 
of Lovat, Esq. to Chai lotto Geoigiana, eldest 
daughter of Sir George JcrniuqlMin, Rirt. The 
happy pair soon thereafter set off for Scoiland. 

7. At Bath, John Campbell, Esq. Adjutant, 
Royal Marines, to Cathuriue, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Su vary. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr W. B. Orr, writer. Sail- 
coats, to Jane, eldest daughter of John Maefor- 
lane, Esq. St Hernard’s Place, Stoekbridgc. 

—AtTotteridgo, Herts, thcllon. Captain Gran¬ 
ville George Waldegrave. R. N. eldest son of Ad¬ 
miral laird Radstoek, G.C.H. to Esther Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late John Puget, Esq. 
of Totterldge, Herts. 

8 . Isaac Bayley, Esq. Duke Street, to Miss 
Baird, daughter of Principal Baird, Edmbilrgh. 

11. At Manse of Towie, the Rev. Adam Smith, 
minister of that parish, to Isabella, daughter of 
Mr Alex. Smith, Tarland. 

~ At Leith, Robert Ainslie, Esq. to, Mary, 
daughter of James Aimlie, Em(. 

12. At Radmington, Glocextershire, the Hon. 

Fred. Caithotpe, to the Right Hon. Lady Char¬ 
lotte Somerset, eldest daughter of toe Duke of 
Beaufort. ■ 

— At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, F. A. Cunynghame, Fsq. son of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Augustus Cunynghame, Bait, to Ann, young¬ 
est daughter of Edward Earl, Esq. Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, for Scotland. 

— At Mauhlslie Castle, John Geo. Hamilton, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Christina, youngest daughter of 
Henry Monteito, Esq. of Cat-stairs, M. P. 

H. At the Manse of Thurso, John Sutherland, 
Esq. late Captain 3d Foot or Buffi, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of toe Rev. Wilham Mackintosh, 
minister of that place. 

15. At Kirktonfield, William Morris, Esq. Perth, 
Upper Canada, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Cochrane, Esq. Kirktonfield. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Gibson, Laid- 
lawsteel, to Margaret, youngest daughter of toe 
late Mr Robert Horsburgli, Vair. 

19. At London, Capt. Franklin, R. N. to Elea¬ 
nor Anno, youngest daughter of the late William 
Porden, Esq. 

21. At Pithver House, Fifeshirc, CharlesCharle- 
ton. Esq. M.D. to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the late William Reed, Esq. North Shields. 

26. AtMollanee, Richard ( aisonj Esq. of Li¬ 
verpool, merchant, to Elizabeth, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of John Napier, Esq. of Mollance. 

26. At Bueeleueh Place, the Rev. J. Stevenson, 
to Laura Tnrton, daughter of John Gordon, F * 4 . 

29. At Edinburgh, on the 29th ult. Geo. Bro- 
die. Esq. advocate, to Rachel, youngest daughter 
of the late Major David Robertson, Assistanl- 
Barraekuiastcr-General, N. B. 


# DEATHS. • 

Sept. 1822. At Hobocken^iear New York, Mrs 
Thomas Alien, formerly of Twqedside, Peebles. 

Nnv. 3, In Bengal, in toe 59th year of his age, 
40 of which he had served m India, Lieut.-Colo¬ 
nel James Maxwell, youngest son of tike late John 
Maxwell, Esq. of Broomholm. 

Jan. 1823. At Maticapoora, Island of Ceylon, 
Ensign Robert Grabame Geddas, of the 83d Re¬ 
giment, eldest son of the late LieuL-Coloncl Wil¬ 
liam Geildes, of the sanie Regiment. 

Jan. 20. Lieut.-Cplonet William Lambton, Su¬ 
perintendent of tlie Grand Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey in India, while proceeding, in the execution 
onus duty, from Jiydrabad towards NjMpoor, at 
Hingiu Ghaunt, 50 miles south of the latfiff place, 
aged 67- ' j 

29. At the Presidency, Madras, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant William Graham, of the 1st * '*'* 
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Hth Regiment Native Infantry, ami only survi¬ 
ving son of Mrs Graham of Lbngtown. 

ilfnr. 7- AtKeraaipore, of cholera morbus, hav¬ 
ing been ill only one day, the'Iter. William Ward, 
Baptist Missionary, *t that place. 

Id. In camp, at Dahlia, Brevet CnptainWilliam 
Graham Thomson, 'of the 7th Regiment of Bom¬ 
bay Native Infantry, and Brigade-Major to the 
Forces at Mulligaum. Tile death of this brave and, 
excellent officer will 1 m, regretted by the whole ar¬ 
ray. The service has lost a most distinguished 
member, and his numerous friends a most honour¬ 
able and pleasant companion.— Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Paper. 

VO. On the passage from India, on board hi* 
Majesty's ship Termagant, Mr Charles Stodart, 
son of Robert Stodart, Esq. QrjeCn Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

April S. At St George's, Island of Grenada; 
James, son of (he Rev. Mr Urquhart of Rosskcau, 
Uoss-shire. 

30. At the Cape Of Good Hope, Captain Pear¬ 
son, late Commander of the Mon. Company's ship 
General Hewitt 

May 7- In the Island of St Vincent, James M‘- 
Oaul, Esq. of UeMdere. 

June 10. At Deraerarn, Peter Grant, Esq, many 
years resident in that colony, 

— At Quebec, Laughlan Smith, Esq. Seignior 
of St Dennis and La Poestiere. Mr Smith was a 
native of Inverness, nod is supposed to have been 
opwardagsf 100 years of age. Ho servpd, asa pri¬ 
vate in Generai Wolfe's Army at the baking of 
Quebec. , ■- . • n ■ 

30. At Siena leone, of the malignant fever 
■which has for some time raged in that coJotey.Bdt; ; 
waul Fltrgcrald, Esq, Chief Just^eOf ttyfejajfjKtyB'. 

Juft/ 1. At ShMmdMorjG' 

— At the Manse of NewhiBftfe a :R<sy,!tjrrctge' ■ 

!!. in Condon, Major Stewart, soft of Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. of Huntflold, lonafksbire.' 

— At Edinburgh, Mjljor Walter Maegibbon, 
late of lh<; 57th regiment, eldest son,And,'id Ca¬ 
dis, in December last, Mr Archibald Mangibbon, 
surgeon in that city, fifth soil of the late NcilMAc- 
glbbon, Esq, lnverary, " 

—■ At St Ann s Brae, Mr Thomas Shade, i 
and nurseryman. 

S. At Greenock, John Gardner, at thead.nuro, 
age of 103, lie was a native or Crawtordadylte, 
and was bom m 1720. >' V , 

i. At No 20, George Street, Airs Kanili Jones, 
wife of Mr Jones, of the Theatre Royal, Edin¬ 
burgh. ’ ■ ■ 

— Margaret Jane Boswell, youngest daughter 
of Hie Rev, Thomas Gray, Kirttaldy. 

— At Ooratorphinc, Air George Homo, senior, 
writer in Edinburgh. " • 

— At the Manse of Ki)fenny, Ann, wife of the 
Rev, James Brown, minister of that parish. ; 

5. At Edinburgh, the Rov. Joseph M'lntyre, 
D. I), minister of the parish of Gletiorchy, }n the 
fcyih yeai of his age, and filth of hil ministry. 

<». At Penrith, with am Kerr, Esq. you neck son 
of the deceased Charles Kerr, Esq. late of Abbot- 
rule.- , * 

— At Morrayfield, Mrs Edmondstoune of New¬ 
ton. 

*'*• At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann Morrison, widow of 
the llev. A. Mearns, Minister of Clurty. 

7. Al Pehrith, Henry Thomson, eldest son of 

flie Rev, I)r Thomson, minister of the Presliyth- 
rwn Congregation in that place, - ' 

— At North Berwick, Robert OllverpEsq, sur¬ 
geon t here. - 

— At Perth, Henry Lawiio, Esq. of LaCestown, 

8. At Ardovie, Mrs shield, of Andovia. 

—- At Wansyrorth, Surrey, Archibald Leslie, 
Esq, , v 

— M' Cercs, Jeto Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Rpbcrt Carmtow), Esq.of Dalaerf. 

9- At jhgl.haruse, Greenend, near Edinburgh, 
Riohard SKriurd, Esq.. - s 

daughteref.Hr CefinCamp- 

— At- Duddlngstone, Elisabeth France, only 

« «r of Air william Milne, merchant in Edin- 
• - ’ • * 

W. At Pltcaithley, Isaac Watt, merchant,' Dun- 

,4ee. 

t Jr PwtJSeaton, Agnes Clerk Kay, wife of 

. Win Irving, E*q. writer to the signet. 

iuk'C 


11. At Bath, Mrs Ann Mackenzie, relict of Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie, Esq. writer to the signet. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Cockburn, wife 
of Mr James Meikle, solicitor-at-law. 

— Al Glasgow, Captain A. Cathcart, late of the 
91st regiment. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Wilson, relict of Dr Wilson, 
Coldstream. 

— At Harrogate, John Dalzell, Esq. advocate. 
Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

V5, At lUuff, Mr James Farquhar, Comptrol¬ 
ler ofthe Customs at (bat port. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mary Anne Surchen, daugh¬ 
ter of the Into Mr F. Surchen, R. N. 

— At Leslie, Mr Jarras Walker, aged 86. 

• 13. At b’u house, Brougliton Street, Alexander 
George, Esq. writer. 

— At!her house, in Union Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs GrahdUon Barr. 

— At Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, South 
Caroling, Mr John Macadam, son of Peter Mac- 
artanv Esq. of Eaaterhouse, 

16. At his house, CassBs Place, Leith Walk, 
Captain Charles Elder; R. N. 

— in Upper Whnpole Street, London, Lieut.- 
Genersl Thomas Bridges, of the Hon. East India 
CompStoy’s service, iff his 80th year. He com¬ 
manded the right wing of the army under Lord 
Harris, at the atptute of Scringapatam, # 

— At Higham, near Rochester, Lady Stirling, 
relict of Sir James Stirling of Mansfield, Bart- 

SO. At Abercorn, Mr Robert Murray, writer In 
Edinburgh. 

v t —'At Middleby Street, Newington, in the 5th 
year of Ullage, Richard, son of Mr David Mur¬ 
ray, Deputy Comptroller of. Excise, 

' 31. At Queensfeiry, John, youngest son of,Alex¬ 

ander M'Gibbon, Esq. of “Craw hill. 

,23. At Savannah, Georgia, Mr. Robert Dreg- 
. Bom, merchant, Augusta, second son of Mr Allan 
« Drqghorn, Govan. j 

TlAt Aberdeen, Alex. Shiireffs, Esq. advocate. 

JStAt Edinburgh, Andrew, third son of Mr 
Robert Kimtear, bookseller, Frederick Street. 

—Ar Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Anderson, No. 
11 , Srpith Bridge.' 

AtLMithgow, James Watson, Esq. of Bridge- 

tTlaisley, the Rev. Dr Boor, first minister 
of the Abbey Parish, in the 78th year of his age, 
and oOtb of his ministry.. 4 

— At Anofleld Cottage, Lasswade, Edward Ro¬ 
bertson, Esq. SecTctetyto the Commercial Hank- 


In the 49th year of his 
ibeafi. near Queensferry, Mr David 


ing Company of ScptJ 

**24. All 
StmtetL! w . 

1 — At Lonaon, John Jhates Earl of Famham, 

. one of Repretontatjlve Peers of Ireland. 

— At tpe fiotiac of Lord fimmfenl, Witnpolc 
Sttcri. fainddn, Mqjor-General Sir Denis Pack, 
K,C3; C,TiS<. and other orders. Colonel of the 
■ 84th Foot-rSd Lieut-Grtvernor of Plymouth. 

Epddenlyi.Mts Janet Miller, aged 69, spouse 
at Mt David Arthiir, sen. topLmaker, Paul’s 
Work.'^,.V ^-', 1 

24. At Links Of, Kirkaldy, Mr David Pearson, 

' brewer. >v. 

25. AtJEdinburgh, John Gorton Lorimer, son 
of the bnfe W Robert Lorito«, wine-merchant, 
Hanover Street , 

— At Leith, Ann Maria, daughter of Mr Ro¬ 
bert Qgllyie, merchant there. 

2b’, AA Taunton, Somersetshire, Judith Ross 
Dunc.nl, Widnw of Wm. Duncan, Esq. late of Bath. 
— At Htfonr, Perthshire, Jamea^ehardson, 

^Sh^At'HkhSlIl P»k. .thd'K^nienry Ad¬ 
dington, eldest ton of Lord Viscount Sit j mouth. 

31. At Balmaduthy House, Rom-shire, Helen 
. Jane, inmnt datliftllerqff CoUn Maekensle, Esq. of 
Kilpoy. 1 ’T '■ * . 

— AtPnrtobftllo, John Anderson, Esq. of Win- 
terfiHd. ;-i 

. — At Dunblane, agesi 64, John Coldstream, Esq. 
Sheriff* ubstitu te of the western district of Perth¬ 
shire. - w , 

— At Edinbttijjh, Mm Frances Hay, wife of Mr 
Campbell Gardner, writer, Edinbmgh-. 

— At Whitehlli, near Mussclbufgh, Mr John 
Brown, brewer, Edinburgh. 

Aug. 1. At Dunb)ane, Kli®abcth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Anderson, Bumisficld Place. 

— In Duncan Street, Drummond Place, Mss 
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Ann Oghom, widow of the Rev. Robert Little, 
minister of Amilegarth. 

2. At Old Aberdeen, Dr James Brown, jihysi- 
cian in Aberdeen. 

— At his house, 51, York Place, Andrew Pear¬ 
son, Esq. of the Excise. 

— At Winchester, Charles Frederic Powlctt, 
Lord Bayning. 

5. At Koxitail, Anna Sarah Rachel, youngest 
daughter of, the late R. Waugh, Esq. of Eoxhati. 

5. At Perth, Mr John Stewart, aged 95. 

— At Castlemains, East Lothian, Mrs Hume, 
wife of Mr David IJumc, farmer, there. 

— At tlic Manse of Cultir, EUzabeth-Howison, 
wife of the Rev. Wm Straefian. 

C. At Silver Mills, Mr James Cargil Muir, raer-, 
chant, Edinburgh. w 

7. At Crieff, Mr Thomas Maeoomish, distiller 
there. > ' 

— At London, Major-General Darby Griffith. 

— At Chiswick, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, M. A» 
aged 51, formerly fellow of St John's (Jijtiege, 1 
Cambridge. 

9. At his house, InOLFBurlingtoh Street, Lon¬ 
don, the Marquis Cornwallis, in the 49th year of 
his age. HU Lordship had been in adeelininastate 
of health for several months. He succeeded to,,, 
the title on die death of his gatl^nt and excellent 
"father at Benares in India, in the year 1805. 

— At his Lordship's residence, near London, 
Richard, Viscount Powerscourt. 

— At Lochwinnoch, Thomas Reid, labourer. 
He was born on the 21st October 1755, In the da¬ 
chas of K yle, Ayrshire. The importance attached 
to this circumstance arises fromnis being the cele¬ 
brated equestrian hero of Burn’s poem, “Tamo- 
Shanter. He has at, length surmounted the 
" mosses, waters, slaps,®id styles” of life. For a 
considerable time by-past, he has been in the ser? 
vice of Major Harvey of Castlesemple, nine months 
of which he has been ineapaMc.of labour, lie, 
however, still retained the desire of being fou 
for weeks thegither," ' 

10. At Duloch, Miss Fisher,'eldest daughter of 
the late Richard Fisher, Esq. Lbrctto. 

— At Woolwich, suddenly, Douglas Lawson, 
Esq. of the Royal Artillery?' ‘ 

11. At Gargunnock House, Stirlingshire, Mrs 
Ann Weller, Lady of the late Colonel Edingtoun 
of Gargunnock. 

— At Brompton, Brooks Lawreuee^Esq. late 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 13th Light Dragoons. 

12. At her house, in Regent Street, London, 
Lady Wilson, wife of Sir Robert Wilson, M.P. 

-- At Portobeilo, Mr William Drysdahb late 
watchmaker, Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

— At JedbUTgk, the Rev. Junes Scott, mini¬ 
ster of the relief congregation. , 

13. At Dtoraono, county of Antrim, Mrs Wil¬ 
liam Cunningham, aged 27. 

— At Houghton le Spring, in consequence of a . 
fall from his horse, William Ironside, Esq. for¬ 
merly Captain in the 68th Regimeht. He was the 
representative of one of the oldest families in the 
county of Durham. 

14. In Tevlot Row, Edinburgh, Mr James Lid- 
dle, late carvel anrtigildcr. : 

15. At White Hill Cottage, near Bristol, George* 
Walker, Esq. of the King's Remembrancer’s Of- 
lice, Exchequer, London. 

, era HEsxtY 

July 8, At his house, St Bernards, deeply regret¬ 
ted, Sir Henry Raeburn', Knight, Royal Academi¬ 
cian, and Rraput Painter to bw Majesty ; a gentle¬ 
man whosiBjents haye dope saanueh honour to 
Scotland, affaeutitlo him to totalised as a portrait 
painter in the Same class with Reynolds and Law¬ 
rence, His fulldength pictures' of the Earl of 
Hopetoun, laird Frederick Campbell, Sir David 
Baird, Adam Roland, Esq-, Glengfitry, and many 
more, might be mentioned as proof# that he was 
equally remarkable for correctness of drawing, 
freedom of pencilling, brilliancy of colouring, and 
a personification of character not has vigorous than 
graceful. He .possessed Die rare faculty of pro- 
ammg in eveiy instance the meat striking and 
agreeable likeness, and of indicating intellectual 
expression and dignity of demeanour, wherever 
they appeared in the original t often approaching 
in his portraits to the elevation of historical paint¬ 
ing. liis modesty was equal to his merit; mid-in 
his intercourse with the young candidates for pub¬ 
lic favour, he was uniformly kind, com m unicative, 
and liberal $ and on all occasions hamBtandour 


16. AtEdinburgh, Mr James Whyte, merchant, 

Leith. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Rachel Playfair, widow 
of James Playfair, Esq. architect, London. 

■T At „Tipper'mn, Mrs Margaret Carmichael, 
widow of the late Mr James Carmichael, comp- 
trouer of the cuutoma at Port Patrick. 

17. At New Saughtmi, George, second son of 
Janies Watson, Esq. of naughton. 

Ik, At Murrie, Miss Yeiiman of Murrie.l 

19. At Macroom, Ireland, Georgo lugtis. Esq* 
assistant-surgeon, S7th Regiment. 

— At Sherfoid, Bedfordshire, in his 57th year, 
Robert Bloomfield, Esq. author of the «* Farmer’s 
Boy,” See. Sc c. 

20. AtRome,Grc{joryBatnabi Chiararnonti, Pope 
Pius V1L The deceased Pontiff was born at Ce- 
sena, in the Romagna, on the nth of August, 
1752, and elected Pope at Venice, on the 14th of 
March, 1809. He was, therefore, at the tone of 
his decease, in the S2d year of his age, and m the 
24th of his Pontificate, Pins VII. was mild and 
amiable; and, though so long subjected to Die 
most unjust persecutions, never evinced the least 
symptom of a vindictive spirit towards bis ene¬ 
mies t whilst to his friends and benefactors, and 
particularly to the English nation and govern¬ 
ment, he always testified the warmest grati tude. 

21. At his scat at Broombnui, Essex, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Ash burnham, Bart, aged 85. 

—At Edinburgh, Eliza Francis, daughter of the 
late George Longmore, Esq. medical staff, Quebec. 

Sit. At Buecleugh Place, James, eldest son of 
Mr Peter Brown, mercliant, Edinburgh. 

25. At Weston Green, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
John Kaye, Esq. Into-Accountant-General to the 
Hon. East India Company at Bombay. 

— At Fountainbridge, Mrs Sprott, rebut of Ro¬ 
bert Sprott, Esq. Edinburgh. 

SI. At Leith, Mr Robert Brown, late of Alloa 
glassworks.' 

27- At Ayr, Helen M'Cormick, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of William Eaton, Esq. Sheriff-,Substitute of 
Ayrshire. 

Lately. Lost, on bis passage to the East Indies, 
John Heiy Hutchinson, youngest son of the laus 
Hon. and Rev. Lorenzo Italy Hutchinson, and 
nephew to the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord 
Hutchinson * 

, — In Paris, Mr Nicholas Clary, formerly mer¬ 
chant in Marseilles, and who bail acquired a large 
fortune by mercantile transactions. Mr (:lary was 
brother to the present Quern of Sweden tuul to 
Madame Joseph Buonaparte. 

— In Dublin, the Right Rev. Charles O'Don¬ 
nell, D.D. Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese 
of Derry, at the advanced age of 76. 

— At Dublin, J. Jameson, Esq. one of the Ba¬ 
rons of the Irish Exchequer. 

—- At his seat in Stafford,shire, William Shepherd 
Kinnersly, Esq. M. P. for Ncweaxtlc-under-Lyne. 

— At Magdeburg, where lie had taken refuge 
static 1815, the celebrated Carnot, at the age of 
70, after a painful illness. 

— At Wallacchall, parish of Glcncaini, James 
Wallace, Esu. m 

— Jn Dublin, at the advanced -age of ”4, the 
Rev. Di Ledwich, author of Ihe “ AntUyiitU's of 
Ireland," and other liter,-try works, aiul member 
of many of tire teamed societies in Europe. •» 

RAEBURN. ' 

to bestow just praise on rival excellence.—The 
Royal Academy iur London, ta testimony of their 
high ofdmttfioii of his talents, elected him first an 
associate, and afterwards an academician, without 
'solicitation. And when his Majesty, on his visit to 
Edinburgh, conferred the honour of kniglilhooit 
upon the distinguished artist, we do not recollect 
any occasion on which a more universal feeling of 
satisfaction was expressed.—In society, few men . 
were more acceptable than Sir Henry; for he pos¬ 
sessed ^cheerful disposition, much good sense, 
and im "exhaustible store of anecdote. In hi# do¬ 
mestic relations, no man could dispense or receive 
a greater degree of happiness; ana those who had 
opportunities of seeing him in the midst of his fa¬ 
mily, will ever cherish the recollection of his ami- 
ablc*and endearing qualities. Sir Henry was a 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a 
member of the late Imperial Academy of Florence, 
a member of the Academy of New Vork, and a , 
few days before bin death received a commission' 1 
appointing him portrait painter in Scotland toti>e:g 
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DUKE OF BOXBUBGH. 


July ID. At Fleurs, hi* Grace James Duke of female branch from Earl Robert, and we believe 
Roxburghe, in the 88th year of Iris age. His Grace the Duke now deceased, of another female branch 
succeeded William (BeUendon), who succeeded' from the same Earl. The descent and property 
John Kerr, the Duke of rtoxburglie, soeminently have been the source of much litigation. hut the 
known to the literary world as the nobleman heirdom is at present dear in the person of the 
whose taste for oM books mid the foundation of young Marquis of Beaumont, the only child of the 
the club which bears hliTname. John was the last deceased Duke. The Marquis (now Duke) is abou l 
of the direct male branchesbf the ancient border ..five years of age.* , 
family of Herat HisauccessimWilUam was of a ' „ , tp . ,• 

**•■>* n ' ’ ► , ' n * * ( '' 1 ^ 

, EARL OF CAITRlfESa. '*» 

July id, Attlarogil! Castle, the Right Hon. Jatn^sJtoJd wl ugg ver befitted the ancient title he inherit- 
Earl of Caithness, Lord-Mewttwantof thceountfe; wt Tm Earl of Caithness, in every situation of 
and Postmaster-General for Scotland. TheftbSlJe , life, whether of* private of a public nature, dis- 
I,ord, originally Sir James Sinclair of Mey^Aiiha charged die several duties incumbent upon him 
vended to the earldom of Caithness at heir-male of With a firmmwsvaod at the same time a suavity of 
the formeT line, without the fortune tluitlttd been maunwe.wlnch alike became the nobleman ami 
accustomed to supportthe dignity,, Hiscombeen, gentleman, whleh Cntlearjd him to all ranks of su- 
liowever, found his Lordship, an h • arable »c- ciety»afld sevurodthelrpSwem and admiration, 
quisition to their ranks* and wed qualified to up* 


Aug. 1. At Dacre Lodge, the Right Ho% Fran¬ 
cis Lord Napier. His Lords!ip wesson of Williara 
Lord Napier, by Mary Anne, daughter of‘ 
Lord Catheart; was basis,Id 17,18, andau 
his father in 1775. *In 17S4, he— 

Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir 
by Whom he hat left WtUiam 
Napier, (Who married Miss Ci 
and has two seme and thaee 
and Henry Alfred, and ftjurf 
life his lordship served in the 
about the close of the Amerfosn! 
late French war, he served as LI 
of the Hopetoun Fencihles, till t, 
reduced. In 1796, his Lordship: 
of thesixtecn representative peers of; 

In which he continued since, eXceptin 
meat summoned in 1806, which —*“ ■ 
slon. In 1802, he succeeded D*' 


A ur. 87. At Pans, the Right 
Earl of Hopetoun. His Lord' 
Airthrie, Lord Hope, (Lord 


LORD RAFTER. 

as Lord HI 
Wy of the 


lurch of Scotland, which office he re¬ 
in 1817, and wag succeeded by William Earl 
>1.—Upon his resignation, the’ unanimous 
Of the Assembly was voted to his Lordship, 
manner hr which he conducted himself m 
A office; at the same time they expressed 
r .._r sincere regret at his resignation, after his long 
and faithful cervices. lxwdNapier was highly re- 
spected, not only by his bfethey peers, but bv ell 
1 — Its eif the community. With great urbanity of 
he supported the dignity of his rank, and 
' and anbblc to,every person. As a hus- 
“““i and friend, his conduct was highly 
and exemplary. la short, he displayed 
Ife Ovary Christian virtue in an enri- 
Wfaieh makes his death sincerely la- 


to the army serving 
the Duke of York, Oe- 
le accompanied Sir Ralph 
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Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 


Ip there be a twenty-year old book 
in the world that is " as good as MS." 
—that is to say, that nobody has seen, 
although many h&ve talked of it, it is 
the translation of Schiller's Wallen¬ 
stein, by Mr Coleridge. The fact is, 
tha't the existence of such a work had 
been almost ej^rely lost sight of, un¬ 
til it was rcdaNt to a sort of rr Llfe- 
in-death,” by being made to ftmiish 
some quotations for the beginnings of 
chapters in f< The Scotch Novels.” 
The author of those Novels mentioned 
Wallenstein, on one of these occa¬ 
sions, as “ more magnificent in die 
English of Coleridge than in the Ger¬ 
man of Schillerand in the recent 
republication of The Friend, Mr Cole¬ 
ridge acknowledges this extravagdht 
compliment in a strain of still more 
extravagant gratefulness. The author 
of Waverley understands English bet¬ 
ter than German-—therefore he enjoys 
the translated Wallenstein more fully 
than the original; hut it was not fair 
to disparage Schiller in this style. Had 
Schiller translated the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner into German,, he could have nso- 
duced nothing so good ayColeridge's 
original; and Colerroge’s Wallenstein 
is an admirable translation-but it is 
nothing more—it is not an original— 
it is not so magnificent as the Wallen¬ 
stein of Schiller. * * 

• Vol. XIV. 


ItffSj however, by far the best trans¬ 
lation of a foreign tragic drama which 
our English literature possesses; and 
as such, it is well worthy of being 
more effectually recalled to the recol¬ 
lection of the present reading public. 
Strange certainly, but as certainly true 
it is, that we have nothing like any 
adequate version of any one of the 
masterpieces of Greek—of Spanish— 
even of French tragedy. And it is 
not less true, that, besides this one, 
we have no excellent complete trans¬ 
lation of any German tragedy what¬ 
ever—except, perhaps, Mr Gillies’s 
version of Milliner’s Guilt, and Milli¬ 
ner is not yet a master. But Schiller 
is not only one of the true masters of 
German tragedy, but he is, we have 
no hesitation in saying, by far the 
greatest master of tragedy that has 
appeared*in Europe since the death of 
Calderon. In many particulars he is 
the inferior of Goethe—but in the 
drama, the real living drama of tragic 
action, he is, we cannot doubt. Ins 
illustrious countryman’s superior. The 
Faust is a thing by itself—it is a 
thing of a kind by itself—it is a new 
creation—it places its ’ author in the 
very, first rank of hitman genius; but 
it is not a tragic drama in the same 
sense vflth Egtaont, or any affipethe’s 
pieces meant for the stage.^To all of 
8 B 
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these, Schiller’s fPlolenstcin, Carlos, 
and Bride of Messina, are decidedly 
superior. They have more of the real 
vis dramatica —they have much more 
of the fire and the life—they come 
.nearer Shakespeare in those particular 
qualities, wherein, considered merely 
as a writer for the stage, he is as un> 
rivalled, as, in'some other and yet 
higher things, he is, and, in ill pro¬ 
bability, will ever be, uhappmaicnid. 
An admirable version, therefore, OfoWe 
of this great author’s most admirable 
works, is a possession of which We 
might to be exceedingly proud j and 
we very gladly embrace this opportu¬ 
nity of noticing it at some length, for 
three several reasons. 


influence upon the great mind of Eng¬ 
land. It was the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border that first turned at¬ 
tention largely and deeply to the lan¬ 
guage and the poetry of Scotland; 
and the works of Burns gradually 
profited by the same circumstances, 
which opened the foil career of a still 
Inore splendid popularity to the great¬ 
est of all his poetical successors. Had 
Bums lived, what he might have done 
no one can tell—but he Was cut oft’ 
early in life * and when we reflect how 
late it was are Aw intellectual youth 
(considering all ^disadvantages un¬ 
der which he laboured) could be said 
to terminate, he died much younger 
than any other poet of his years. Even 


1st, By doing so, we shall, at very 
little cost of labour^ furnish our read¬ 
ers with a first-rate piece of entertain¬ 
ment and delight. 

2dly, We shall probably incite the 
bookseller (whoever he Is)'that has 
the copy-right, to publish a neW edi¬ 
tion of the whole work; and we shall 
thereby do a service both to Mr Cole¬ 
ridge and to the public, as weULtt to 
the^said bookseller. And, 

3dly, We shall, we would fain, hope, 
incite—if not Mr Coleridge himself— 
men of talent not quite so unjust to 
themselves as he is and haabeeflio 
himself, to make further experiments 
on the fruitful field Of gtmine Ger¬ 
man tragedy.—Mr R, P. Gillies and 
Lord Francis^ Gower, in particular, 
have already shewn, themsqves to be 
in possession of every accomplishment 
this labour requires; and we would 
earnestly hope neither of them will 
tum a deaf ear to the public voice 
which bids them proceed. There is 
u ample rooiri and scope enough” for 
both ; and, unless we be greatly mis¬ 
taken, anything as good as the Eng¬ 
lish Wallenstein produced wowjwould 
be sure to meet with a very different 
reception from that which was vouch¬ 
safed to Coleridge by the read ^ pub¬ 
lic of 18# - , 

That wte'jt strange period in many 
.points qf riew—and, in a literary 
point at least as much so as 
In anyjprt. There had been,, we 
mayMpra, pause—a total pause in 
otrayPtry for a foil score of years— 
for though Burns, one of tne most 
g^asine ofnoets, had been astqpish- 
ffig Scotfona, Scotland was then mere 
his geniok had%ot up 
i, tq that HP exerted any commanding 


layifijg this aside, had he lived till 
now, he would not have been an old 
man.—But what avail suoh specula¬ 
tions ? 4 

At the time when Coleridge pub¬ 
lished his Wallenstein, then, it may 
be said, that the English public had 
got out of die habit of looking for 
good new poetry. The toleration of 
such a barren coxcomb as Hayley, is 
a sufficient proof of the low state to 
which these matters had been re¬ 
duced. The fact, that such idiots as 
Miss Seward and her Litchfield cro¬ 
nies were suffered to have any sort of 
intellectual existence at all, is, if pos- 
sible, still more Conclusive. Such was 
• thC profound languor- into which we 
had fallen, that nothi% hut a stimu¬ 
lant of the very first-rate power had 
the least chance of rousing us. It was 
' not the display of juvenile ingenuity 
—it was not the elegance of imitation 
—it pros not*even;the bloom of true 
pnmisity thatcouW disturb such a le¬ 
thargy, Kay more—it was not even 
genius, highest genius itself, exerted 
in any other f6rm than one of equal 
exteueuce and novelty, that could be 
sufficient to Work'such a wonder. The 
early poems of Goleridge and Soutlicy 
were totally ineffectual appeals to the 
ear Of the ahnnbering giant. Even 
Wordsworth appealedin vain, for his 
music was not the trumpet-note to 
. wake the dead. But at last a trum¬ 
pet-note was heard, end from the ap¬ 
pearance of the Lay of foe Last Min- 
stm, there, has beeif neither slumber¬ 
ing nor folding Of foe hands to Bleep. 

Mr Coleridge’s translation from 
Schiller appeared just when the apa¬ 
thy had attained that depth, which 
,was, although no one dreamed of it. 



1823-3 Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 

the sure prelude to a burst of revin- regions were placed at that period. The 
fication. Had it been an English ori- Wallenstein produced about as great a 
ginal, it might hare done wonders; sensation in its native country, as any 
but we were at our darkest too proud first-rate work of genius ever produced 
to be kindled by a foreign torch ; and anywhere ; and yet it appeared when 
the W-AiXENSTEi# had, like the first Wieland and Goethe were both of 
publication of Wordsworth's Lyrical them in the height of their glory—it 
Ballads, the fate to delight the few, appeared at a time when every winter 
and to be totally neglected by the was producing a host of masterpieces 
many. ,, in every department of letters in Ger- 

Had he published Chriatabel when many—it appeared at a time when 
it was written, and gone on in that the public of th&t country might have 
strain, Coleridge might have broken been supposed to he saturated with the 
the clmrm —but tthere is no usse in excess of poetical luxuries. The trans- 
con jecturing and reflecting, lation, an the other hand, appeared 

The translation of Wallenstein was here when we were starving, absolute- 
published in England very shortly af- ly starving—and it appeared only to 
ter the original play was first acted in be neglected. , 

Germany, apd indeed before the ori- Not such* would have been the 
ginal had been printed at all—at least fate of such a translation appearing 
we suppose so, for Mr C. tells us in in the midst of any of the truly 
his preface, that he worked upon a productive periods or English litera- 
MS. copy* In point of fact, the Wal- tore. At such periods a craving is 
lenstein, os it now appears in Scbii- created, which no supply of genuine 
ler’s works, is, in many minor mat- food can ever be in the least danger of 
ters, very different from what it seems satisfying to the brink q£ surfeit. It 
to have been, when it engaged Mr ws§ in the midst of the most illus- 
Coleridge's attention, Schiller was trifjwly productive^ period our litera- 
never weary of retouching his wri- ture has ever known, that Don Quixote 
tings, and he fastened manV alterations was first translated into English, and 
mid many additions on this great per- that work immediately took its place by 
formance, subsequent to its first ap- the side of the most favoured creations 
pearance on the stage, But,, after all, of vernacular genius. Gil Bias, in like 
these are, comparatively speaking,mere planner, appeared among us at the very 
trifles : &al though, ifMr Coleridge were time when we had our own Swifts, 
to republish his translation in toto, it Popea,Gays, and Arbuthnots—Voltaire 
would certainly be his duty to give it competed boldly and direetly with our 
a careful revirion, In some instances. Fielding*, Smollets, and Goldsmiths, 
indeed, we suspect the JtfS. he had These workshadonly to appear in order 
before his eyes most have been inac- to succeed, because we were in the full 
curate or illegible—for there are ble- enjoymentof that high excitement, 
mishes which otherwise we fihcmldjbe that flow of intellectual health, which 
at a loss to account for.* no stimulus b^t that of present, living. 

The translation, be all this as it native genius'can originally supply* 
may, was executed in Germany du- But the greatest tragedian that the 
ring the first triumphant popularity tvorld had seen for two centuries, ap- 
of the original as an acting play, pealed, and appealed in vain, to the 
When we think of thi»-T*vhen we English,ear, because that ear had be- 
compare the prodigious effect which icome dull anti dead amidst the “ Syl- 
the German Wallenstein produced in vas «« resonantes" of an age of inert- 
Germany, and the apathy with which ness, pomposity, ana barren preten- 
this admirable version was received at sion. Had he struck into a concert of 
the very same moment in England, competing masters, he would, have 
we know nothing that might furnish been received with rapture by than, 
a more striking proof of the very dif- and therefore by all the rest—but the 
terent circumstances uryler which the distant note of genuine power could 
poeticalliteraturefof thfiee two kindred not be heard amidst the drowsy tinkle 


• * Even as it is, how are we to understand sucli a blunder as that of making the 
Countess Tertsky not the sister of Wallenstein, (on which eixetunstaneb her character, 
depends,) Ijpt the sister of his wile ? t V.'jggjj 
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of Jews 7 harps, with which, at that 
era of intellectual indolence, we had 
condescended to be entertained. 

Schiller, as our readers ate probably 
aware, commenced his poetical career 
ere he had well passed the threshold 
of manhood. The severe discipline of 
the military academy at which he was 
educated disgusted him ; and his juve¬ 
nile revenge was that singular per¬ 
formance, which, byitstoo vivid pan* 
ing of the joys of a life free from sU the 
restraints of human rule, set the young 
“ hot bloods” of Germany into one fer¬ 
ment of madness. w The Bobbers" 
produced, araongother things, an inter¬ 
dict upon the pen of its young author, 
from tnose most grave and potent Sig¬ 
ners, the Inspectors ofi the Press for 
the Dutchy of Wirtemberg. This, 
however, was the very best thing that 
could have happened for Schiller, for 
the excellon t Goethe immediately made 
the cause hisown,anderemany months 
had elapsed, the Juvenile Poet waft en¬ 
abled to pnwpcute his studies under 
very different auspices, within the do¬ 
minions ofGoethen illustrious friexd, 
that universally honoured patron of 
genius, the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
The youthful Schiller describes, in one 
of his letters, thp first meeting he had' 
with the remarkable person, whose ge¬ 
nerosity had thus befriended him. He 
saw Goethe with that mixture of cu¬ 
riosity and awe, without which such a. 
youth could scarcely have been expect¬ 
ed to find himself tor the first time in 
the presence of such a man. Goethe re¬ 
lieved his etnbanrassmentby talking in 
the most free and friendly manner to 
him throughout the greater part of the 
evening. ** I love him,” says Schiller, 
in the letter which lie wrote the same 
evening ere he went imbed — 1u I love 
him—I love this great and good man' 
—but we shall never he friends. I am 
too much <h is junior. He has outlived 
what I am. He has fete ail that }. feel, 
but he has passed onwards—the things - 
that 1 tun interested with/ nay, that I 
ought to be interested wr it, are to linn 
the dreams of oyouth that .has vanish¬ 
ed. Be may look back and sympathise 
witb,*toby hit imagination, but I can- 
nofrfe ap over the experience of years'.' 
PiSthnot communicate on equal terras 
with this man, who has lived in the 
.world more than twice as long arf f 
have dune—who has contemplated the 
events and the spirits of that long 
'mtbrac of time, with the eyes of such 


a genius as Goethe’s. I may love and 
admire—but, I feel it, I cannot be the 
friend." 

This modesty augured well, and in 
after years* teheed 1 not be said, Schiller 
and Goethe did live together as. equals 
and as friends. ‘ The near contempla¬ 
tion of Goethe’s matured and triumph¬ 
ant genius appears, however, to have 
checked for a season Schiller’s poetical 
ambition. This, perhaps, was not the 
worst thing that could nave happened 
far his upshot of fame. Schiller turn¬ 
ed himself to the study of history, 
above all of German history, with all 
the vigour of his intellect. By Goe¬ 
the’s interest he was appointed ere 
long to a historical professorship at 
Jena, and there he remained for several 
yqars, cultivating his mind with the 
most persevering diligence, and living 
in society admirably calculated to itn- 

E rove and refine both bis genius and 
is manners. The*distance between 
Jena and Weimar is so inconsiderable, 
that be could easily spend the morning 
in his university, and the evening 
amidst the quiet elegancies of that 
charming little'capital,* and, besides, 
there Was a favourite garden and small 
inn, situated about half-way betwees* 
the two towns, where he, Goethe, 
Wieland, and otl^er literary friends, 
used to meet occasionally. Indeed, that 
circle of worthies was at all rimes a 
jovial one; and the club, which, at a 
subsequent period, united them all 
tbrice-a-week at Weimar, was the pa¬ 
rent of half the chansons-a-boire that 
are now popular over Germany. 

It was after a paqse of more than 
teu,;years that Schiller re-appeared as 
a tragedian. > He had published in fife 
interim a few minor poems and va¬ 
rious Historical Essays—most of these 
in a Magazine, which at that time 
flourished at Weimar under Wielaud’s 
auspices**iw>d more lately he had pro¬ 
duced the best of all his prose wri¬ 
tings, “ The History of the Thirty 
Years’War." The poetical spark, how¬ 
ever, had'not been extinguished—and 
whrii be once more made his appear¬ 
ance as a dramatist, the choice of his 
subjects sufficiently shewed, that while 
he had been collecting the materials 
for historical composition, he had half- 
unconsciously been concentrating up¬ 
on these very materials all the fire and 
splendour of a genius, whose true des¬ 
tination could not long be gainsaid. 
His labours on “ The lteijplt of tin 
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’M.'t-lirrlamlsv” nroduced his Don Car- wrote,) till one o'clock, when he <hu«l 
Netherlands^ producea ms ^ ^Walked out for an hour or two by 

himself, in the Duke of Weimars 

ed by that magpifleent drama, or rather pleasure-grounds, (by the way li - 
evcle of dramas, in which he turns his ways plunged into the nearest thicket 
histnrv into ooetrY or rather draws if he saw anybody coming)— -wen11 
out and en£diS in one exquisite the play between four and hve every 
whole the hidden poetry inherent in afternoon-supped m company after- 
1 period of meat historical interest— wardB—and then shut himself in his 
in whfch he paints the age which be- room to write. He continued at his 
fore he had cSonided, and luxuriates writing-table for several hours And 
in the privilege of Mowing to the in- we are ill possession, (thanks to Mem- 

most recesses of their bofraia, those he " 1 STtofmeSlod 

bich-fated specimens of the darmg and graphic enough account of his° a 

die prominent extenor of whose deeds cup^d- >f 1 " e ” » , oft . 

^feissssssssss 

Sc tine expression of, if we be not mis- Schiller. 

«. to , on* hi. own minor poem.,) '■*££™Sd 

“ Smother’d indignant Inspiration s flame, gj. e Jjjg labours were completcde When 
And bound the Fever which it could not , , , finished a small portion of 


tame.’ 


ClV JJl 13 nv»w £- 

he had finished a Bmall portion ot 
writing, he invariably rose and de- 
This nre&ce is extending itself to a claimed to himself, in a loud and so- 
l.nlth Kfich we hS no anticipa- norous voice, striding vehemen ly up 
L n £ th £".£5 SS and down his chamber ; but if it was 
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tions; but, since we hwe been seduced 
into talking of Schiller’s life, we must 
say one word about his death, or ra¬ 
ther its proximate cause. ; We had a 
little book* lately laid on our table, 
in which the affair is gone into at great 
length—And will our readers helieve 
it ?—this worthy-German biographer 
gravely, ascribes the death of Schiller 
at the age of forty—to what ?■—why to 


UU1VUD imv-w, ow --- t i 

and down bis chamber ; but if it was 
a fine night, he would throw up the 
window, and pour out his verses to the 
open air. Occasionally lie wrote with 
his pipe in liis mouth. It was often 
two or evtin half-past*two ere he retired 
to his bed-chamber.” 

We hope this passage may be ot 
use to some friends of ours who shall 
he nameless: but, in the meantime, 

.V Tir ll_ 1 . *_ 


at the ace of forty—te what r—wny to ue iiwuwm, ««*» ----- -- - 

£. w£ rf SW after «W». >* ™ "f" “ SJgJSg w 

lymg in bed until nine o dock » the lS£ 

m Tt& were mortal drcumetancee, cumbly, tec*™-, *»™#6 ™ 

a pretty bill of death, we ihonhi have, the leaves of 

The occurrence of such a passage, in a J ust done, it is suflic y 

nnhliRhod so near us only last no one article of ours can besumeunt 
Tof Wf, % drew how to give to our reader, anythmfchke 

^itaSJLdtb^ ■» “’Tf.Cne 1 dtdl’eArT. 

people of Weimar, are in Schiller’s mo- ance. One te w shMi cut snort, 
lies? phrase, « our juniors."-Infair- Madame d* S tael 8 germanj«in 
ness however, we must admit that every hand; mid Professor he ic 0 ti s 
Schiller really seems to have had a very Lectuijf s on Drama ic L tu ^ 
inadequate meaeure of aspect for a at lmt m mmg. tfS 

constitution, which eoold never have work, a toleraWc moogli idea o, t ie 

sSSSSHSs 

wntiS !, ’h ) i. W S dZL3£ h” extract. 

SSart 


Doering’s I/obcn, Ac. eiraar. Ui22. 
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he dark as to the subject of our dis¬ 
course. 

Of tlie three plays, then, in which 
the whole story of Wallenstein's fall 
is unfolded, Mr Coleridge has left 
the first quite untouched. “ Wallen¬ 
stein's Camp,” for so it is entitled, 
may rather, indeed, be considered as a 
musical prelude to the tragedy of the 
two following plays, than in any other 
light. Its purpose is distinctly and 
solely to prepare us for the coming. It 
represents the wild Hfe of the camp of 
camps—the camp of a soldiery that 
has been twenty years together, and 
of a commander who has grown grey 
in power and glory—of an army that 
thinks of nothing but the general, the 
enemy, and the booty—and of a general 
who feels himself more powerful, than 
it is good for any subject to bo tempted 
by feeling. A certain rough,' wild, 
stormy gaiety presides. The clank of 
wine-cups is heard between the rolling 
of drums, and the shrill notes of the 
trumpet. In the fore-ground, parties 
of dragoons stroll idly about—pretty 
market-women and youngpeasant* ex¬ 
hibit their baskets, and ware the jest 
of licence.—Comely and well-fed priests 
move here and there across die bust¬ 
ling scene :—“ Captains and colonels, 
and knights in arms,” lay their beads 
together in the middle-ground, tome- 
times in (he glee of reyeSy, sometimes 
in the debate of subaltern rivalry and 
minor ambition —and behind and 
above all, the back-ground exhibits, 
or we should rather say, is filled up 
by the all-presiding, all-swaying, gi¬ 
gantic shadow of Wallenstein. 

Jealousies have sprung up, as why 
should they not, between the Impe¬ 
rial Court and this overgrown Lieu¬ 
tenant, Whether the Emperor shall 
strike the blow by deposing him from 
his command, or nc by leaguing him¬ 
self with, the Swede, and setting the 
General against the Prince—$ii$ } we 
at once perceive, is «. matter which 
accident, mom than anything else, is 
to determine. Wallenstein is ambi¬ 
tious, but his ambition does not volun¬ 
tarily point the way to treason. Great 
he is—great he must continue to be—- 
but |kjf no part of his character tode- 
sifofhit Ms greatness should be sus¬ 
tained by disloyalty, after having been 
. founded and built upon the most tire- 
' ritorious of services. lie is pne of those 
men whose true greatness lies only in 
action. Out of the field, he is not the 


same Wallenstein that had coped even- 
handed with Gustavus. His purposes 
are not fixed and determinate in pro¬ 
portion to the sense he qptertains, and 
that justly, of his own genius, deserts, 
and capacities. He is tied up, and that 
not unconsciously either, by the lurk¬ 
ing superstitions of custom. He is 
brave enough to do anything, but he 
has hot the audacity to plan deliberate 
treason. But circumstances conspire to 
hurry him on—the chief officers of his 
army see weir own ruin wrapped up 
in hitH-they goad him to the point— 
4hey tempt him, and he foils. They 
then waver when it is too late for him 
to turn j they leave him, and nothing 
remains for Wallenstein but to die. 
The Shadow of his greatness, however. 
Still hovers over him. The noblest of 
his captains deserts him indeed, but 
rushes to death that he may . not sur¬ 
vive the degradation of his accustomed 
leader. Pure hearts are broken—inno¬ 
cent spotless hearts snap beneath the 
same stroke that severs liis; the dig¬ 
nity of a pre-eminent nature asserts it¬ 
self in the greatest and in the least of 
the circumstances ; and. Os if on pur¬ 
pose to elevate, even in the moment of 
consummated ruin, Wallenstein is not 
executed like a traitor, bnt assassinated 
like a king. The hands that plunge 
daggers into Mm tremble with the con¬ 
sciousness of a moral rebellion, and the 
only man in all toe camp that is a gain¬ 
er by his downfall, half curses himself 
when he finds that Wallenstein has 
ceased to be. The whole action carries 
with it thetumult of ambition, the dark¬ 
ness of conspiracy, the cloud of blood; 
and yet never shall toe world witness a 
drama of toe dark tempestuous elu¬ 
sions of world-worn men, more beau¬ 
tifully, more touchingly, more pathe¬ 
tically interwoven with the sweet play 
of youOjgaffections, and the generous 
march cu free innocence, than is here. 
The gre&tfiesa is Wallenstein’s, and too 
fall is his ; hut the true hem of our 
hearts is toe noble Piccolomim, and 
the grave of our tears is that where the 
daughter of Walhtostein flings her vir¬ 
gin beauty upon the devoted dust of 
her betrothed. i 
The greatest art of the poet is 
throughout apparent in everything that 
relates to this favourite character—that 
of Max l’iccolomini. The sudden and 
deep love conceived by him for the 
Princess Theklo, and by her for him, 
and the openness of devotion with 
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which they conduct themselves towards That can be struck anti hammer'd out to 

annli £.4.-.. _ aUmu l.; 


each other, form a picture than which 
nothing can lie conceived more admi¬ 
rable. The strong affection which Wal¬ 
lenstein himsejf feels for one that ha* 
always been to him (to use a fine ex¬ 
pression of Schiller’s, whichy, had Cole¬ 
ridge been a Scotchman, he would not 
have shrunk from translating) “ the 
child of the house,” tends perhaps more 
than any other trait in the ,great Gene¬ 
ral's character to make u% feel for him 
and his misfortunes. Thideeppater- 
nal affection of old Octavio Piccolomini 
softens, in like manner, our aversion 
for his craftiness of character, and the 
unworthy manner of his defalcation 
from Wallenstein; and, above all. Max 
is exalted by the homage which is {mid 
to him by the whole knot of conspiring 
captains, when they devise their uouble 
bond, only because they know that 
nothing will persuade him even to the 
semblance of dishonour. His rushing 
to death on the right side the moment 
he knows that Wallenstein has irre¬ 
deemably bound himself to the wrong 
—his rushing thus, too, in obedience 
to the hard-wrung prayer of her who 
feels that her own dead) depends upon, 
and is inseparable from, ms,—all this 
is in the very highest rank of tragic 
excellence ; and the whole of this beau¬ 
tiful story, which is meant to be, W 
which will not let itself be, an episode, 
is told with such simplicity, developed 
with such native grace of grandeur, 
and adorned with such a luxury of 
poetry, that it is indeed necessary to 
thinkof Shakespeare when we would 


Anolher’a taste and fancy. He’ll hot dance 
To every tune of every minister. 

It goes against, his nature—he can’t do it. 
He is possess’d by a commanding spirit. 
And his too is the station of command. 
And well for us it is so 1 There exist 
Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 

Their intellects intelligently_Then 

Well for the whole, if mere be found a man. 
Who makes himself what nature destin’d 
him, 

The pause, the central point of thousand 
thousands— 

Stands fix’d and stately,* like n firm-built 
column, » 

Where all may press with joy and confi¬ 
dence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 
Another better suits the court—no other 
But such a one as he can serve the army. 

Quest, The army P Doubtless ! 

Octet, (To Quest.) Hush! Suppress it, 
friend 1 

Unless some end were answer’d by the ut¬ 
terance.— 

Of him there you’ll make nothing. 

Max. (continuing.) hi their distress 
They call a spirit up , and when he comes. 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers , and 
thfff dread him 

More than the ills for which they call'd 
him up. 

Th* uncommon, the sublime, must seem 
and be 

Like things of every day.—But in the field. 
Ay, there the Present Being makes itself 
felt. 

The personal must command, th£ actual eye 

w~» w is . . a. .w i • «. * * * 




All that is great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 


tnwkol Shakespeare when we would ms " vuc x c 

seek for anything superior either to the I”.^ ie correspondencies of greatness, 

. The oracle within lum, that which lives, 
conception or the execution of it. But He muft tovoke mi ques a on _not dead 

WO must lr>AVs> votv mni>h tn till* mu. . • 1 


we must leave very much to .the ima¬ 
gination of the reader, and proceed 
to our extracts. 

Max Piccolomini has been absent 


books, 

Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 
Otto. My son ! of those did narrow or¬ 
dinances 


from the camp, escorting thither, from 
a distant nunnery, the daughter of 
Wallenstein. He arrives at the mo¬ 
ment when his father Octavio, and 
Questenberg, the envoy of the Em¬ 
peror, are conversing concerning the 
means of displacing (for as yet there is 
no intention of killing) the too power¬ 
ful General. Max hates Questenberg, 
as a soldier hates a courtier, and lis¬ 
tens with coldness to the hints which 
the two seniors jhrow*out—for hints 
are all they venture on {p him. Hear 
how nobly he defends his old Captain. 

“ Max. Heaven never meant him for 
... that passive tiling, 


Let us not hold too lightly. They are 
Wrights 

Of priceless value, which oppress’d man¬ 
kind * 

T\ed t* the volatile will of tlicir oppressors. 

For always formidable was the league 

And partnershipof free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it 
winds, . 

Is yet no devious way* Straight forwards 
goes 

The lightning’s path, and straight the fear¬ 
ful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and ra¬ 
ti* P id V . L 

Shatt’riag that *t may reach, and snatt nng 
what it reaches. 
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My son! the road, the human being travels. 
That, on which m.nssi no comes and goes, 
doth follow 

The river’s course, the valley’s playful 
windings, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of 
vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its 
end. 

Quest. O hear yout father, noble youth! 
hear him. 

Who is at once the hero and the man, 

Octa. My son, the nursling of the camp 
spoke in thee! 

A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education find thy school. 
Peace hast thou never witness’d! There 
exists 

An higher than the warrior’s excellence. 

In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence. 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the mo¬ 
ment , 

These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Blissful, and th’ enduring 
Mighty! 

Ijo there the soldier, rapid architect! 
Builds his light town of canvass, and at 
once 

The whole scene moves and bustles mo¬ 
mently, >' 

With amis, and neighing steeds, and mirth 
and quarrel ! 

The motley market fills; the roads, the 
streams. 

Arc crowded with new freights, trade stirs 
and hurries! 

But on some morrow morn, all suddenly. 
The tents drop down, the horde reuews its 
march. ’ 

Dreary, and solitary as a church-yard. 

The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot 
lie. 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. 

Max. O let the Emperor make peace, 
my father 1 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stain’d 
laurel 

For the first violet of the leafless spring. 
Pluck’d in those quiet fields where I have 
journey’d. 

Octa. What ails thee ? What so moves 
thc£ all at once ? 

Max. Peace-have I ne’er beheld ?„ I 
have belief it.' 

From thence am I coot® hither: O ! that 
sight, 

It glimmers still before me, like some land, 
scape 

Left in tire distance, —somedelicious land. 

■ scape! 

My road conducted me through countries 
where . - ~ , , 

The War has not yet reach'd. Life, Ijfg, 

my father- , 

My venerable father, life has charms 


Which we have ne’er experienc’d. We 
have been 

But voyaging along its barren coasts. 

Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pi¬ 
rates, 

That, crowded in the rank atid narrow ship, 
House on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the main land,* but the 
bays • 

Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ 
landing. ■ * * 

Whate'er in th’ inland dales the land con¬ 
ceals , 

Of fair and eri|uisite,,0 ! nothing, nothing, 
Do we behold of that in oar rude voyage. 

Octa. ( Attentive, with m appearance of 
uneasiness.) 

-And so your journey Jps reveal’d this 

to you ? 

Max. ’Twas the first leisure of my life. 
O tell me, 

What is the meed and purpose at the toil, 
The painful toil, which robb’d me of my 
■youth. 

Left me an heart unsoul’d and solitary, 

A spirit uninform’d, unomamented, 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and cease¬ 
less larura. 

The neighing war-horse, the air-shatt’ring 
trumpet. 

The unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 
Word of command, and exercise of arms— 
There’s nothing here, there’s nothing in all 
this 

To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart! 
Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul 
i$ not— 

This cannot be the sole felicity, 

These cannot.be man’s best Mid only plea- 

SUTCS 1 

Octa. Much hast thou learnt, my son, in 
this short journey. 

Max. 01 day thrice lovely! when at 
length the soldier 

Returns home into life; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

The colours ate unfurl’d, the cavalcade 
Marshals, Mid now the buz is hush’d, and 
hark I 

Now the soft peace-march beats, home, 
brothers, home! 

The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the hurt’plundering of 
the fields. 

The city gates fly open of themselves. 

They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all fill’d wkh men and 
women. 

With peaceful men and women, that send 
onwards 

Kisses and welcomings upon the’air. 
Which they make breezy with affectionate 
gestures. 1 ’ 1 ' 

From all the jowers rings out the merry 
peal, 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate l for whom 
13 
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The well-known door, the faithful arms are 
open, 

The faithful tender amts with mute embra¬ 
cing. 

Quest. (Apparently much affected.) O l 
that you should speak 
OF such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the ttf-mbrrow, not of this to-day. 

Max. (.Turning round ta Mm quick and 
vehement.) . ' , t 

Where lies the fault but oh you ih Tltenna ? 

I will deal openly with, you, Questetjberg. 
Just now, as first I saw you standing hare, 
(I’ll own it to you freely,) indignation 
Crowded and prist fnyinmost soul together. 
’Tis ye that hinder peace, ye f—-and the 

warrior, ; ‘ 

II is the warrior that must force it from you. 
Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 
Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares 

the Saxons, " ' 

And tries to awaken confidence in’th* ene¬ 
my; ' 

Which yet’s the only way to peace; for if 
War intermit not during Star, how then 
And whence can peace, come ?—Your own 
plagues fall on you l , 

Kven as I love what’s virtuous,:hate I you. 
And here make I this vow, here pledge my¬ 
self ; 

My blood shall spurt out for this Wallen¬ 
stein, ■' 

And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er bis ruin.’? 

Wo have said that Max had escort¬ 
ed Thekla, and that their love began 
upon thatjourUejr. The atimt erf Thek¬ 
la, and Wallenstein’s sister, the Coun¬ 
tess of Tertsky, in already ih so far 
acquainted with the aflhirj and indeed 
knows more than she pretends; but 
Max is asked by her irt her chatnber 
if he has revealed bd 6 passion to iler 
niece—and how beautifully tbe youth 
answers lr- , - 


“ Max. This morning did I hazard the 
first Vrord. 

Count. This morhingthe first tftnC' in 
twenty days?. ; «, .. , V*. •' 

Max. ’Twas at that hunting-castle, be¬ 
twixt here " * , 

And Nepomuck, Where wuhtta join’dus, 
and- . 

That was the las* relay of the whole jour¬ 
ney i 

In a balcony we were standing mute, 

And gazing out upon the dreary field: 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 
The safe-guard which the ^uke had sent 
us—heavy , * 

The inquietude of parting lag upon me, 
And trembling ventur’d I at length these 
words: 

This all reminds* me, noble maiden, that 
Vo i.. XIV. 


To-day I must take leave of my good for¬ 
tune. 

A few hours more, and you will find a fa¬ 
ther, 

Will see yourself surrounded by new 
friends, 

And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger, 
Lost in the many— 1 Speak with my aunt 
Tertsky !’ 

With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 

She falter’d. I beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful cheeks, and from the 
ground 

Rais'd slowly up her eye met mine—no 
longer 

Did f control myself. 

(The Princess Thekla appears at the 
' door , and remains standing , oltser¬ 
ved by the Countess, but not by Pic- 
cblomini.) 

With instant boldness 
I Caught her in my arms, my mouth touch’d 
hers { 

There was a rustling in the room close by ; 
It parted ns—’Twas you. What since has 
happened, 

You know. 

Count. (After a pause, wiM a stolen 
glance at Thekla.) 

And is it your excess of modesty; 

Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me, too, of my secret ? 

Max. Of yavr secret ? 

Count. Why, yes ! When in the instant 
after you 

I stepp’d into the room, and found my 
niece there. 

What she in this first moment of the heart 
Ta’cn with surprise- 

Max. (With eagerness.) Well? 

Thek. (To the Countess.) Spare yourself 
the trouble. 

That hears he better from myself. 

Max. (Stepping backward.) My Prin¬ 
cess ! 

What have you let her hear me say, aunt 
Tertsky t 

Thek. (To the Countess.) Has he been 
here long ? 

Count. ,¥es; and soon must go. 

Where have you stay’d so long ? 

Thek. Alas! my mother 

Wept so again ! and I—l ace Ijpr suffer.. 
Yet cannot keep myaelf from being happy. 

Marl* Now once again I have courage 
to look on you. * 

To-day at noon 1 could not. , 

The dazzle of the jewels that play’d round 


lid the belovcf from me. 

Tltfk. TJien yon saw me 

Vith your eye only—and not with your 
heart P ' 

Max. This morning, when I found you 
• > in the circle 

>f all your kindred, in your father’s arms, 
Jcheld myself an sdien «t this circle, 
i3 (’ 
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O ! what an impulse felt I in tliat moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
But his stern eye o’erpower’d the strolling 
passion— 

It dar’d not but be silent. And those bril¬ 
liants, 

That like a crown of stars en wreath’d your 
brows, 

They sear’d me too! Q, wherefore, where¬ 
fore should he 

At the first meeting spread as ’twere the 
btftm 

Of excommunication round you, wherefore 
Dress up die angel as for sacrifice, < , 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen oih\t station ? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love; hut such a 
splendour 

Might none but tnonarchs ventureto ap¬ 
proach. 

Tftek. Hush f not a word more of this 
mummery.. 

You see how soon theburthehis thrown off. 
(To the Countess.) He is hot in spirits. 

Wherefore is he not ? 

’Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so 
gloomy 1 

lie had ifaite another nature on the jour¬ 
ney— 

So calm, so bright, so joyouaeloquent 

(To Mass.) It was my wish to, see you 
always so. 

And never otherwise! 

Max’, You find yourself 

In your great father’s -arms, Moved lady t 
All in a new world, which does homage to 
you,, 

And which, were’l only by its novelty, 
Delights j'our eye. 

Thck. Yes; I confess to you 
That many things delight me here: this 

camp, 

This motley stage of warriors, which re¬ 
news 

So manifold the image of my ftncy. 

And bind# to life, binds to reality. 

What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream! 

Max.' Alas 1 not so to me. 

It makes a dream of my reality. 

•Upon some island in the ethenal heights 
I’ve lived for these last days. . This mass 
of men , * 

Forces roe down to earth. It Is a bridge, 
That, reconducting tp my formewlife. 
Divides me and my heaven. ■ 

Thck.. The game Of life 

Looks cheerful, when One carries in one’s 
to*#** - 

The unalienable treastH*.**Tis a game. 
Which having once review'd, I turn more 
joyous .t\V 

to my deeper and appropriate bli *s. 

(Breaking of,.and |« a sportive tone.) 
Jn this short, time that I’ve been prysjpnt 
here. 

What new unheard-of things have I not 
seen ? 


And yet they all must give place to the 
wonder 

Which this mysterious castle guards. 

Count. (Recollecting.) And what 
Can this be then ? Methought I was ac 
quainted 

With all the dusky corners of this house. 
Thck. (Smiling.) Ay, but the read there¬ 
to is watch’d by spirits ; 

Two griffins still Stand sentry at the door. 
Count. (Laughs.) The astrological tower! 
—How happens it 

That this same sanctuary, whose access 
la to aU others so impracticable, 

Opens before you e’en at your approach ? 
TJuk. A dwarfish old man, with a friend¬ 
ly fo« 

And snow-Wbite baba, whose gracious ser¬ 
vices 

Were mine at first sight, open'd me the 
. doors. 

Max. That is the Duke’s astrologer, old 
Sent 

Thck. He question’d me on many 
points; for instance, 

When I was bom, what month, and on 
what day. 

Whether by day or in foe night. 

Count. He wish’d 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thck. My hand too he examined, shook 
his head 

With much sad meaning, and the lines, 

" methought, 

Did noi square over truly with his wishes. 

. Count Well, Princess, and what found 

S ub this tower? 
st privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away 1 

Thck. It was a strange 

Sensation that came, o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine 1 stepp’d in; and 
now ■■ 

The nartowing line of day-light, that ran 
after t 

The closing door, was gone ; and all about 
' ‘ ' me •• . '* 

’Twas pak and dusky night, with many 
shadows 

Fantastically cast. Here six tor seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round 

■ me ’ '• 

In a half-circle Each one in hia hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star; 
And in tire tower no other light was there 
But from these stars; all seren’d to come 
■ ‘from them. ■ ‘V" * 

* These are thepbufots,’ said that low old 

man $ ' 

« They goverii worldly fates, and for that 
cause 

Are imaged here as kings. He farthest 
from ybu, 

Spiteful and cold, an*old man melancholy. 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Sa- 
Tunir. 

He opposite, foe king wifo the red light, 

An arm’dman for the battle, that is M ah# : 
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And both these bring but little luck to 
man.' 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Veiojs, the bright star of 

j«y* 

On the Jieft hand, lo i Mercury, with 
wings. 

Quite in the middle glitter’d silver-bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s 
mien; 

And this was Jupiter, myfather’s star: 
And at his ride I saw the Sun and Moot?. 
Max. O never rudely Will X blame his 
faith . 

In the might of stars and angels! ’Tis hot 
merely 

The human being’s prise that peoples 
space 

With life and mystical predominance; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of 
Love , v 

This viriblenature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 
For fable is Love's world, his home, his 
birth-place: 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and ta- 
Usmans , 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine, 

The intelligible farm* of ancient, poets. 

The fair humanities <f old religion. 

The Power , the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
fhat had their haunts in , dale, or piny 
mountain, ’ 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths; ati these 
have vanish'd. 

They live ua longer in the faith cf reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring. back the old, 
names. , /' 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits or gods, thatused to sharethis earth 
With man as witft their friend ; and to ike, 
lover ' ' • _ i 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible shy 
Shoot influence down; and even at this, day 
* Tit Jupiter who brings wkate'er isgiseat. 
And Venus who brings everything past's 
fair! ' ’ . '• s , 

Thek, And if this be the science ojf the 

I too, with glad and eealous industry, 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful 
faith. 

It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That in immeasurable heights above us. 

At our first birth, die wreath of love was 
woven, «• 

With sparkling stafs for dowers. 

Count. Not (Wily roses. 

But thorns too hath the heaven $ ana well 
for you, v 

Leave they your wreath of love inviolate. 


What Venus twined, the bearer of glad 
fortune. 

The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 
Max. Soon will his gloomy empire reach 
its close. t 

Blest be the General’s zeal: into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, pre¬ 
senting * 

Peace to the shouting nations. Then no 
* wish,. 

Will have remained for his great heart! 
Enough 

Has he perform’d fer glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitschin ; Reichenherg, 
And Fricdland Castle, both lie pleasantly— 
Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his fo¬ 
rests : 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid. 
He can indulge without restraint; can give 
A princely patronage to every art. 

And to all worth a Sovereign’s protection. 
Can build, can plant, can watch the starry 
courses— 

Count. Yet I would have you look, and 
look again. 

Before you lay aside your arms, young 

friend! 

A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it 
That you should woo and win her with the 

sword* 

Max. O, that the sword could win tier ! 
Count- What was that ? 

Did you hear nothing ? Seem’d, as if I 
heard 

Tumult and lanun in the hanquet-roonf." 

4 The politicCountcss has in truth en¬ 
couraged Max to fall in love with Thek- 
la, in tire view of binding him to the 
fortunes of her brother ; but she is far 
from wishing poor Thekla to listen se¬ 
riously to the suit of young Piccolo- 
mini j and a long scene follows, in 
which she endeavours, to rouse thoughts 
of higher ambition within that inno¬ 
cent breasts In the course of this, some 
Words drop from the old lady, which 
convey to Thekla the first obscure 
feeling that some danger is near her 
princqjy father, and from hencefor¬ 
ward Thekla, young and radiant, has 
died to joy. She haa lived far away 
upon the feeling that she was 
“ His daughter—his—the mighty P*— 
and from the moment that she for bodes 
bis glory is about to be no mofe, even 
the love that hod just begun to give 
ber life a new charm, and an undream-' 
ed-of delight, ceases to be anything else 
than a deepener of- her sorrows. But 
we have already said that we cannot 
analyze Wallenstein. 
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Octavio Piccolomiui takes an early 
opportunity of conversing with his son 
alone. After a great deal of preface, he 
at last lays before him clear proofs that 
Wallensteih really has been tampering 
with the Swede, and then he completes 
the affair by drawing frpm his bosom 
the Emperor $ edict, containing the *ettm 
fence and condemnation of the fluke. 
On this parchment Max casts a single 
^tirried glance—listens in silence, hut 
wuh a visible struggle of feelings, to 
a few more long harangues of his fa¬ 
ther, and then starts up suddenly* “ as 
one resolved," saying 1 -— 

“ I will procure me light a shorter way. 
Farewell, 

Orta. Where now ?—Remain here. 
Max. To the Duke. . 

Octa. (Alarmed.") What—— 

Max. (Returning.) If thou hast believed 
that I shall act 
A part in this thy play—— 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 
My way must be straight on. True with 
the tongue. 

False with the heart—-I may not, cannot be t 
Nor can l suffer that a man should trust 
me— 

As his friend trust me—and then lull my 
conscience 

With such low pleas as these .•— 1 1 ask’d 
him not— 

lie did it all at Ids own hazard—and 
My mouth has never lied to him.*—No, no! 
What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 
—I’ll to the Duke; ere yet this day is 
ended 

Will I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world; and with 
one stride 

Break through and rend this fine-aptm web 
, of yours. 

He can, he will 1—/ still aift his believer. 
Yet I’ll not pledge myself, but that those 
letters 

May furnish you, perchance, with proofs 
against him, 

How far may not this Tertsky hare pro* 
cecdeo— 

What may not he himself too have per¬ 
mitted 

Himself to do, to snare the enemy? 

The laws of war excusing ? Nothing save 
His ofen month, sbdtcormcit lun—nothing 
' less I'" ■ . V - ' M ' : - 

And faceto face will I go question him,, 

' ; Thou,wikf 

I Wilt, as shrew ibis heart beats, 
f have, indeed, mis calculated on 
W'Otee. , ■ . . 

on a prudent son. 

Who wquld.have blest the hand bepcfwnpt ’ 
’t hat pluck’d him back from the abyss— 
v, and lo 1 -y ■ 

^ fascinated being I discover,' 


Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion 
wilder®, 

Whom not the broadest light of noon can 
heal. 

Ho, question him f—Be mad enough, I 
pray thee. t 

The purpnscofthy father, of thy Emperor, 
Go, give it up free booty J—Force me, 
drive me 

To an open breach before the time. And 
now, 

Now that a miracle of heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour. 

And laid to sleep Suspicion's piercing eyes, 
Detine have lived.to sec that miuc own son. 
With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 
Max. Ay—this state-policy ! O how I 
curst it! 

You will sometime, with your state-policy. 
Compel him to the measure $ it may happen, 
Because ye are determined that he is guilty. 
Guilty ye'll make him* All Tetrcat cut off. 
You dose up every outlet, hem him in 
Narrower and narrower, till at length ye 
force him— 

Yes, yc,~-ye farce him, in his desperation, 
To set fire to his prison—Father! father ! 
That never can end well—it cannot—will 
not l 

And let it be decided as it may, 
l sec,with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill* starv'd, unblext catastrophe. 

For this great Monarch.spirit, if he fall, 
Wilidrag a world into the ruin with him. 
And at a ship that midway on the ocean 
Takes firce at once, and with a thundcK 

Explodes, and, with itself shoots out its crew 
in smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, failing, draw down *« his fall 
AH US, Who'rc Jix'd and morticed to bin 
,■ 'fortune. ’ 

EeempfjU y$ta't thou wilt ; but pardon me, 
That J : ihpst hear me (m in my own way. 

'tyMt.t&mqin fare betwixt him and me s 
And, Oft'phe.<day.tight dawns, it must be 

Which fitmtst b*c-~my father, or my 

. ■ . j 

Wallensteih, meantime, in all the 
irresolution tbatpreccdes ** the acting 
of a dreadful is spending the 

midnight alone lnTjis chamber. This 
remarkable man wqs, as our readers 
are aware, a slave to that superstition 
which influenced so many oven of the 
most powerful intellects of that time. 
He was a believer in astrology—a con¬ 
stant student of the stars. This trait 
of his character throws much in Schil- 
i Ur's };ower, and not in vain. 

Surrounded bv the emblems and 
instruments of ins dark lore, in that 
mysterious chamber where seven co¬ 
lossal kings of brass represent the seven 
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planets, and where there is no light 
except what flames from the starry 
crowns upon the heads of these impe¬ 
rial images, this lordly votary medi¬ 
tates upon what he has dareq to be¬ 
gin, and fears to finish. He expects 
the visit of a Swedish officer—that vi¬ 
sit cannot be received without for ever 
compromising his loyalty. The fol¬ 
lowing is part of the fine soliloquy: 

“ A punishable man Z seem.—the guilt, 
Try what I will, I cannot rolloff from me; 
The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor's party. 
And even my purest acts from purest mo¬ 
tives 

Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 
Were I that tiling, for which I pass, that 
traitor, 

A goodly outside I had sure reserved, 
llud drawn the coverings thick and doable 
round me. 

Been calm and chary of my utterance. 

But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, 

Z gave way to my humours* to my passion s 
Bold were my words* because my deeds 
were not. -< 

Now every planless measure, chance event, 
The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and 
triumph, < \r 

And all the May-games of a heart o'er- 
flowing, . , • 

Will they connect, and weave them all to¬ 
gether 

Into one web of treason; all will be plan, 
My eye ne’er absent hum the far-off mark, 
Step tracing step, each step a politic pro¬ 
gress; ’• \ . 

And out at all they’ll fabricate a charge ' 
So specious, that I must myself stand dumb. 
I am caught in my myn net, and only force* 
Naught butasuddeftriw*, rite KbenM® me. 

{Pauses again.) 
Bow else! since that the heart’s unbiass’d 
instinct, >' 

ImpcU'd me to foe daring deed, which now 
Necmityj .self-preiiervation, orders, 1 . 
Stern is «s t)n4odk of necessity, 

Not wifowt shudder may a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious itwi Of destiny. , > 

ZVf y deed was mine, remaining in aiybosom, 
Once suffer'd to escape from its safe corner 
Within foe heart, its nursery and birth- 
place, 

Sent forth into foe Foreign, it belongs 
For ever to ibose.sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of rifen conciliated. 

{Paces i« agitation through the Cham¬ 
ber , then pauses, and, after the 
pause , breaks out again into audible 
soliloquy.) • - 

What is thy enterprise ? foy "aim ? thy 
object ? 

Hast honestly confess’d it to thyself?, . 
Power seated on a quiet throne thou’dst 
shake, 


Power op an ancient consecrated throne, 
Stiongin possession, founded in old custom ; 
Power by a thousand tough and stringy 
roots 

Fix’d to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 
This, this will be no strife of strength with 
strength. 

That fear’d Fnot. I brave each combatant. 
Whom I nan look on, fixing eye to eye. 
Who, full himself of courage, kindles cou- 
Tage u 

In me too. ’TiS a foe invisible," 

The which I fear—a fearful enemy, 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 
Not that, which, full of life, instinct with 
power, 

Makes known its present being; that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 

O no! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday. 

What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day *twas ster¬ 
ling ! 

For of the wholly common is man made. 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to 
them, 

Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House fUrniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consecrates; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
BO in"possession, and thou hast the right, 
And sacred will foe many guard it for thee! 

( Td tire Page, who here enters.) 
The Swedish officer ?—Well, let him enter. 
{The Page exit, Wallenstein fees 
his eye in deep thought on the 
. door.) 

Vet is it pure—as yet!—the crime has come 
Not o’er this threshold yet—so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life’s two 
paths.” 

The Swede enters—and' all is over 
with Wallenstein as the Emperor's ge- 
nfiral. He must now think and do for 
himself. It is at this moment that 
“ the child of the house,” Iris old play¬ 
thing, his favourite hero, his daugh¬ 
ter's lover, comes into biff chamber. 
Max Piccolomini’s influence with the 
soldiery renders it a matter of first-rate 
consequence to fix him. Brit this, to 
do Wallenstein justice, is not his chief 
thought here: he loves Max. It is 
thus that, after some preliminary hints, 
he butsts out to the young soldier, who 
had been reared almost from the cra¬ 
dle within his camp 
“ Walt. Soft cradled thee thy Fortune 
till to-day; 

Thy duties thou could’st exercise in sport, 
•Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 
With undivided heart. It can remain 
Nojtpnger thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with, 
duties. ; . • M 
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Tho« must needs choose thy party in the 
war 

Which is now kindling ’twixt thy friend 
and him 

Who is thy Emperor. 

Max. War! is that the name ? 

War is as frightful as Heaven’s pestilence, 
Vet it is good, is it Heaven’s will, as that is. 
Is that a good war, which against the Em¬ 
peror 

r u wsgest with the Emperor’s own 
army? • j. 

O God of heaven! what a change is this ! 
Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 
Vo thee, who, like the fix’d star of the pole, 
Wert all 2 gazed at on life’s trackless 
ocean? 

O! what a rent thou makestin my heart 1 
The engrained instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obediency, 

Must I pluck ’live asunder worn thy name ? 
Kay, do not turn, thy, countenance upon 
me— ' 

1 1 always was a god looking at me! 

Duke Wallenstein, its power is not de¬ 
parted; 

The sensei still are in thy bonds, although. 
Bleeding, the soul hath fireed ftselfi 
Wall. Max, heat me. 

Max. O! do it not, X pray thee, dp it 
* not! 

There is a pure and noble sOul withih thee. 
Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
Thy will is chaste; it is thy fancy only 
Which hath polluted thee—and innocence, 
It will not let itself be driven away 
From that world-awing aspect. Toon wilt 
not, 

Thou canst not, end in this. It would re¬ 
duce 

All human creatures to disloyalty 
Against the nobleness of their own nature. 
’Twiit justify the vulgar misbelief, 

Which holdeth nothing noble in free will, 
And trusts itself & impotence alone 
Made powerful only in ait unknown power. 
Wall. The world will judge me sternly, 
I expect it. 

Already have I saidto my own self 
All thoif effect say to me. Who but avoids 
The extreme,:—can he by going round avoid 
it* 

But here there is no choice. Yes—I must 

use . 

Or suffer violence —m stands the case, 
There remains nothing possible but that. 

. ■ Max. m that is never possible for thee l 
’Tl» the last desperate resource of those 
t^K|p;souls, to whom their honour, their 
" 1 ' good name, ,, ( '■ 

Its then poor mvluff, their last worthless 

, Keep, - 

Which having staked and tost, they stake 
themselves 

In the mad rage of gaming. Thou arrtftn. 
And glorious $ with an unpolluted heart 
Thou canst make ronquest of whate’er 
.... js” seems highest! 


But he, who once hath acted infamy. 

Does nothing more in this world. 

Wall. (Graept hU hand.) Calmly, Max! 
Much that is great and excellent will we . 
Perform together yet And if we only 
Stand on'the height with dignity, ’tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotless 
. now. 

That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 
To the evil spirit doth the earth belong. 
Not to the good. AU, that the powers 
divine , ■ , . 

Send from above, are universal blessings: 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, 
But never yet was man enrich’d by diem: 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to bo struggled for—all there is general. 
The jewel, the all-valued gold, we win 
Front the deceiving Powers, depraved in 
nature, 

That dwell beneath foe day and blessed 
sun-light. 

Not without sacrifices are they render’d 
Propitious, and then lives no Soul on earth 
That e’er retired unsullied from their scr- 
. vice. 

Max. Whate’er is human, to foe human 
being 

Do I allow—and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily T pardon 
The excess of action ; but to thee, my Ge- 
. ,foawl! 

Above off others, make I large concession. 
For thop must move j$ world, and be the 
'master— 

lie lulls foee, whd condemns thee to inac- 
’■ ;'i ' ’fowl. . 

So he it then 1 maintain thee in tby post 
By violence., -Resist the Emperor, 

And, if it must be, force with force repel: 
I will not praise It, yet I can forgive it. 
But notM-not to foe traitor—yea !—the 
' .wto,v 
Is epofomoui—w,' 

Not to foit raitor dan I yield a pardon. 
That Is no fcvsre excess ! That is no error 
Of human nature—foot is wholly different; 
O that it black, black sis thgfefo^-if hell 1 
(Wi&rtlKklH l€&m}fiwmttlcn agi¬ 
tation;) 

Thou canst not hear it named, and wilt 
thou do it ? , - - 

O turn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 
I hold it certain., Send me to Vienna. 

I’ll make foy peace for thee with foe Em¬ 
peror. ■, 'V >'• 

He knows thee not. But IdofaWwthee. He 
Shall see foee, Diilre! with my unclouded 
eye, 

And X bring back his confidence to thee. 
Wall. It is«tpo late. Thou know’st not 
Vhat has hapjfen’d. 

Max. Write it too late, and were it gone 
so far, i v* 

That a crime only could prevent thy fall. 
Then—fall! fall honourably, even as thou 
stood’st. 
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Lose the command. Go from the stage of 
war/ 

Thou const with splendouT do it—do it too 
With innocence. Thou hast lived much 
* for others. 

At length live thou for thy own self. I fol¬ 
low thee. 

My destiny I never part from thine. 

Wall. It is too late! Even now, while 
thou art losing 

Thy words, one after the other arc the mile¬ 
stones 

Left fast behind by my post-couriers* 

Who bear the order on to Fragueand Egra. 
(Man stands as convulsed, with a 
gesture and countenance express, 
ing the most intense anguish.) 
Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forced. 
I cannot give assent to ray own shame 
And ruin: Thou —no—.thou const not 
forsake me! 1 

So let us do, what must be done, with 
dignity. 

With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Cssar at the Rubicon, 
When he thelegions led against his country, 
The which his country had deliver’d to him ? 
Had he thrown down the sword, he had 
been lost, 

As I were, if 1 but disarm’d myself. 

I trace oitt something in me of his spirit. 
Give me his luck, that other thing IH bear. 
(Max quits him abruptly, Wal¬ 
lenstein, startkd and pperpower* 
ed, continues, looking etfter Mint 
and is Mil its this posture when 
Tertsky enters."} ■- 

Hitherto our extracts have all been 
from the Second Fart of the trilogy* 
“ The Piccolomini.” W« now proceed 
to give one or two specimens from the 
concluding one, “ The desth of Wal¬ 
lenstein.” We : must waste but few 
words in introducing them. 

Wallenstein has shut hitoself up in 
the citadel of Egm* whe^e bo supposes 
himself to be stjil sutrounded by sol¬ 
diers iinfcUtir attached to him ; but 
in facttMfPwers haveallsecreHy de¬ 
termined to let the Emperors Ven¬ 
geance take its course. A messenger 
enters the apartment where he is sur¬ 
rounded by nis family. He enters has¬ 
tily, ahd telis his story abruptly, for 
he conceives hiriiself to he the messen¬ 
ger of glad tidings. He, brings the news 
of the first blood that has been shed ; 
a regiment of imperial horse has been 
defeated, and utterly put to the sword 
by the new allies of Wffienstein, the 
Swedes!—Their leader too has fallen 
on the field—Max Piccol<*urini. 

The Princess Thekla shrieks out and 
faints—Wallenstein himself is over¬ 
come with horror—the Swedish officer 


who has told the tale retreats in con¬ 
fusion,, 

Suddenly Thekla recovers herself 
and demands other father that she may 
he permitted to speak to the Swede. 
The Countess Tertsky and the other la¬ 
dies dissuade her, but Wallenstein says 
at once that she is his daughter, and 
her will must be done. She is left 
alone (with only one attendant, the 
LadyNeubrunn,)and the Swede is in*, 
troduced. ** 


Thekla, file Swedish Captain, Lady 
Neubbunn. 

Captain, (Respectfully approaching her.) 
Princess, I must entreat your gentle par¬ 
don— 


My inconsiderate, rash speech- 


-How could 


Thekla. (Withdignity.) You have be¬ 
held me in my agony; 

A most distressful accident occasion’d 
You from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant. 

Capt. I fear you hate my presence. 

For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

Thek. The fault is mine. Myself did 
wrest it from you. 

The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale- at its commencement. May it 
please you. 

Continue it to the end. 

Capt. Princess, ’twill 

Renew your anguish. 

Thek. * I am firm,— 

T vifibe firm. Well, how began the en- 
, gagement? 

Capt. We lay, expecting no attack, at 
Newstadt, * 

Entrench’d but insecurely in our camp. 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward; our vanguard 
fled 

Into the camp, and sounded the ahum. 
Settee had we mounted ere the Pappen- 
heimers, 

Their horses at full speed, broke through 
the'lines, . 

And leapt thetrenches; but their heedless 


; courage 

TTaii borne them onward far before the 
others— * 

Their irrfkntry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader— 

(Thekkt betrays agitation in her 
gestures. The officer pauses 
till she makes a sign to him to 
proceed.) 

Capt. Both hr van and flanks. 

With our whole cavalry, we now received 
them, « 

B%c^ to the trenches drove them, where the 
foot 

Stretch’d out a solid ridge of pikes to meet 
them. 
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They neither could advance nor yet re¬ 
treat ; » 

And as they stood, op, every side wedged in. 
The Rliinegrave to their leader call'd aloud. 
Inviting a surrender; hut their leader*, 
Young Piccoloroini—T— 

{Thekla, at giddy, grasps a chair.) 

Known by his plume 

And his long hair, gave signal for the 
trenches } 

Himself leapt first, the regiment all plun¬ 
ged after. 

His charger, by an halbert gored, rear’d dp, 
Flung him with violence off, and over 
him . 

The horses, now no logger to he curb’d— 

( Thekla, who hat accompanied the 
last speech with alllhe marks of in. 
creating agony, tremblesihrough 
her whole frames arid 
* The Lady Neubrmm rmsW her, 

and receives her her arms.) “ 
Noth My dearest lady;, ’ 

Copt. - Itetire. 

‘ Thck. ■ ' ’Tis over. 

Proceed to the eonclusiou. 

Capt. . . - , Wild despair 

Inspired the troops wHhfrehjy when they 
saw ," ■ 

Their leader perish $ eVery.thought of res¬ 
cue , 

Was spurn’d; theyfought like wounded 
tigers*; their 

Frantic resistance roused onr soldiery; 

A murderous fight took plane, nor was the 
contest 

Finish’d before their last man felL 

Thek. ( Faltering ,) And where— 

Where is—you liave not told me all. 

Capt. {After a pause,) This morning 
We buried him. Twelve youths of no- - 
blest birth 

Hid bear him to intermentdie whole 
array. '• , ‘ir v 1 ’ 

Follow’d the bier.' A laurel deck’d his 
coffin 5 , 

The sword of the deceased was placed’up¬ 
on it, 

In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’a 
. selfc 

Nor tease Were wanting; &t there are 
among us 

Many, who bad themselves experienced 
The greaftless of his mind and gentle man¬ 
ners ; * 

All were otfecced,at his fate. The Rhine- 
, grave 

Would willingly have saved him, hot him- 
•• self 

Made vain the attempt—’tie said be wish’d 
to die* 

Neubi {To Thekla , who has hidden her 
ttmintenancc.) ' 

Look up, my dearest*lady. 

Thek. Where is his grflvp ? 

Capt. At Newstadt, lady ; in a cloister 
church 

Are his remains deposited, until 


We can receive directions from his father. 
Thek. What is the cloister’ff natne ? 
Capt. St Catherine’s. 

Thek. And how far is it thither ? 

Capt. Near twelve leagues. 

Thek, And which the way ? 

Capt. You go by Tirschcnreit 

And Falkenbcrg, through our advanced 
" posts. 

Thek. "Who 

la their commander P 
Capt. •' Colonel Seckendorf. 

( Thekla steps to thetabie, and takes a 
'j ringftnom a casket.) 

'Thek. You have beheldroe in-my agony. 
And shewn a feeling heart, please you ac¬ 
cept 

, (Giviug him Che ring.) 

A small memorial of tmWltour. Now go I 

Copt- {Confused.) Princess .— ■ 

{Thekla silently makes signs for 
him to go, and turns from him. 
The Captain lingers, mid U about 
*■ to speaJt. Lady Nenbrtmn repeats 

, » ‘ the Signal and he retires.) 

, Thek. {Falhm Lady Neubrunn’s neck.) 
Now, gentle Neubrunn, shew me the af- 
fection. 

Which thou hast ever promised} prove 
thyself 

My own true friend, and faithful fellow- 
pilgrim. 

This night we must away! 

■ , Away! and whither ? 

Whhher. l There is hut one place 
j tnme woriA' < 

Tether wherrffhe lips buried 1 To his 
.•’'.'v coffin ! ' . 

Neub. what would you do there ? 

. “thek. ■ ' . What do there? 

That woulf’st thou not have ask’d, hadst 
" thou ,e*er loved. 

Them, there is all,.that still remains of him, 
That ritigle spot it the whole earth to me. 
place of death— r 

■ /' Is now the only place. 

Where lifd ‘fpjt dwells for me t detain roe 

' ■ 

Comeafadi 

... 

Thek. That time hr. past 1 ——- 
And now I fee# b?* human being’s rage. 
Neub. The sentence of the world! the 
tongue of calumny 1 
Theft. Whom am Leeching PjHimwho 
is no more.. ■ 

Anil then hastening to the arms—O Cod! 
I haste but to .the grave of the beloved— 
Neub. And we alone, two helpless feeble 
women ? J 

Thek. We will take weapons—my arm 
shall jdnjtect thee. 

Nath. In the dark night time ? 

Thek. * darkness will conceal us. 
Neub. This rough tempestuous night— 
Thek. Had he a soft bed 

Under the hoofs of his war-horses ? 




:eprepi 
pyfroni h«P! 


|,letufsthink 
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Noth. Heaven! 

And then the many posts of the enemy I 

Thck. They are human beings. Mi¬ 
sery travels free 

Through the whole earth. 

Ncub. The journey’s weary length— 

Thek. The pilgrim, travelling to a dis¬ 
tant shrine 

Oi hopo and healing, doth not count the 
leagues. 

N e wb. How can we pass the gates ? 

Thck. Gold opens them. 

Go, do but go. * 

Nail. Should we be recognised ? 

Thck. in a despairing woman, a poor 
fugitive, 

Will no one seek the daughter of Duke 
Friedland. 

Ncub. And where procure we horses 
for our flight ? 

Thck. My equerry procures them. Go 
and fetch him. 
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Ncub. You frighten me so, lady 
no longer 

I dare stay h cre myself. I go and call 

Bozenbcrg instantly. 

I Exit Lady Netibnmv 
Thck. Ilis spirit ’tis that calls me ; ’tis 
the troop 

Of his true followers who offer'd up 

Themselves t’avenge his death; and they 
accuse me 

Of an ignoble loiter in g —they would not, 

Forsake their leader, even in death— they 
died for him! 

And shall I live ? 


For me, too, was that laurelgarland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is au empty 
casket; 

I throw it from me. O, my only hope, 

To die beneath the lioott of trampling 
* steeds— 

That is the lot of heroes upon ety:th s ” ■ 

Ncub. Dares hei without the knowledge 0»^ore extract, and wtfhave done, 

of his lord ? "lr Coleridge in his preface says, that 

... * _ fit/, £...a---_i* xl_ frfA . n .I • 

Thck. lie will. 


Go, only go. Delay 

no longer. 

Ncub. Dear lady! and your mother ! 

Thck. Oh f my mother! 

Ncub. So much as she has suffer’d too, 
already; ‘ 

Your tender mother—Ah, how ill prepared 
For this last anguish 1 

Thck. Woe is me ! my mother ! 

(Pauses.) 

Go instantly, 

Nath Hut think what you ate doing ! 

Thck. What can be thought, already has 
been thought. 

Ncub. And being there, what puipose 
you to do ? 

Thck. There, a divinity will prompt my 
soul. , i , . 

Ncub. Your heart, dear lady, is dis- ' 
quieted 1 ‘ 

And this is not the way that leads le quiet. 

Thck. To a deep quiet such as he has 
found, 

It draws me on, I know not what to name 
it; 

Resistless docsit diraw me to h» grave. 

There will Mytteart be-eased, my tears will 
flow. 

O hasten, make no further questioning! 

There is no rest for me till I have left 

These walls—they fall hi on me_a dim. 

power 

Drives me from hence. Oh mercy ! what 
a feeling! 

What pale and hollow forms are those! 
They fill, 

They crowd the place! I have no longer 
room hcre! 

Mercy ! Still more! more s|ill! the hi¬ 
deous swann!, • 

They press on me; they cha^e me from 
these walls— 1 ■> 

Those hollow bodiless forms of living men! 
Vol. XIV. 


the first scene of the fifth act of this 
play is the finest thing in all Schiller’s 
tragedies, and we are disposed to agree 
with him. It represents die last hour 
of Wallenstein’s life. The scene is a 
saloon, terminated by a gallery which 
extends far into the background. In 
the recesses of that gallery the foreign 
mercenaries, by whose weapons the 
great General is destined to die, are al¬ 
ready concealed, and await but the 
signal. He, meantime, is altogether 
unconscious that treason has woven 
the web around him. He receives first 
the Swedish Qaptain who had brought 
the news of Max Piccolomini’s death, 
and afterwards his sister Tertsky,— 
but the scene speaks for itself. 

“ Wallenstein, (sitting at a table.) 

The Swedish Captain (standing before 
Aim.) ' 

IVal. Commend me to your lord. I sym. 
pathize 

In his good fortune. And if you have seen 
me 

Deficient in the expressions of that joy 
Which such a victory might well demand. 
Attribute it to no lack of good will, 

For henceforth are oar fortunes one. Fare¬ 
well, 

And for ybur trouble take my thanks. To¬ 
morrow » 

The citadel shall'be surrender’d to you 
On your arrival. 

(The Swedish Captain retires. Wal¬ 
lenstein sits lost in thought , his eyes 
fxed vacantly, and his head ins¬ 
tated by his hand. The Countess 
Tertsky eaters, stands before him 
awhile, unobserved by him. At 
• • length he starts , sees her, and recol¬ 
lects himself.) 

3D 
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Wot Contest thou from her? Is she 
restored ? How is she ? 

Count. My sister tells me she was more 
collected 

After her conversation with the Swede. 

She has now retired to rest. 

WaL The pang will soften : 

She will shed tears. ' 

Count. I find thee alter’d too, 

My brother! after such a victory, 

I had expected to have found in dice 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm i 
Sustain, uphold us; for our light thou art, 
Our sun 1 

WaL He quiet. I ail nothuig. Where’s 
thy husband ? . 

Count. At a banquet ; he and Hid. 

(Wallenstein rites, a/nd strides across 
the saloon ,) 

WaL The night’s far spent, betake thee 
to thy chamber. * 

Count. *BqJ me not go; 0 let me stay 
with thee! 


(Wallenstein mooes to the window.) 

WaL There is a busy motion in die 
heaven, 

The wind doth chase the .flag upon the 
tower ? 

Fast fly the clouds: the sickle of the moon, 
Struggling, darts -snatches of uncertain 
light. * 

No form of star is visible. That one 
White stain of light, that, single glimmer* 
ing ypnder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 
Is Jupiter. (A pause.) But now 
The blackness of the troubled dement 
hides him S 


(He sinks into profound melancholy, and 
looks vacantly into the-distance.) 
Count, (looks on hint mournfully, then 
grasps his hand.) What art thou brooding 
on? i 


WaL Metlunks 

If I but saw lum, ’twould be well with me. 
He is die star of my nativity: 

And often marvellously hath nis aspect 
Sl»ot strength into my heart. 

Count. . Thou’lt sec Mm again. 

W°h (remains for a while with absent 
. mind, then assumes a livelier man. 
ner, and turns suddenly to the. Count¬ 
ess.) See him again ? O never, never 
' " again J *4 - ’ A ■ 
CW*H«w? 


WaL He is gone—is dust i • 

Count, Whom meanest, thou, then ? 
WaL He the more, fortunate! yea, he 
hath finish'd *•. 

For Mm there ten© longer any future. 

His life is bright' : %ht without spot it 

And cease;to be. No ominous hour 

Knoekt at his door with tidings-or mishap; 
Far off is he above desire and fear; 

No more submitted to the change and qhgncc 
Qf the unsteady planets. O ’Us well 


With him l hut who knows what the co¬ 
ming hour. 

Veil’d in thick darkness, brings for us! 

Count. Thou speakest 

Of PiccolominL What was his death ? 

The courier had just left thee, as I came. 

( Wallenstein , by a motion of his 
hand, makes signs to her to be 
silent.) 

Turn notthineeyesupon thebackward view, 
Let us look forward into sunny days; 
Welcome with joyous heart the victory; 
Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-day, 
For the first time, thy friend was to thee 
dead, 

To thee he died when first he parted from 
thee. 

WaL This anguish will be wearied 
down, I know $ 

What pang is permanent with man ? From 
the highest, 

As from the vilest thing of every day. 

He leams to wean himself; for die strong 
hours 

Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him the bloom is vanish’d from my 
life— 

For 01 he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transform’d for me the real to a dream. 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils. 
The beautyful is vanish’d, and returns not. 

Count. O, be not treacherous to thy own 
power. 

Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 
Itself. Thou lov’st and prizest virtues in 
Mm, 

The which thyself did’st plant, thyself un¬ 
fold. 

WaL (Stepping to the doors) Who in. 
termpts us now at this late hour ? 
It is the governor. He brings the keys 
Of the citadel. ’Tilt midnight. Leave me, 
sister. 

Count. O , 'tis so hard to me tills night 
* . to leave thee, 

A boding fear possesses me 1 

WaL ^ Fear? Wherefore ? 

Count. Should’stthou depart this night, 
and ?fe at, waking 
Never more find thee 1 

WaL Fancies— , 

Count. O, my soul 

Has long been Weigh’d down by these dark 
forebodings. 

And if I combat and repel them waking. 
They still rush down upon my heart in 
dreams. ' , 

I saw thee, yesternight, with thy first wife, 
Sit at a banquet gorgeously attir’d. 

WaL This was a dream of favourable 
omen. 

That marriage being-the founder of my for¬ 
tunes. 

Count. To-day I dreamt that I was seek¬ 
ing thee 
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In thy own chamber. As I enter’d, lo 1 
It was no more a chamber, the Chartreuse 
At Gitschin ’twas, which thou thyself hast 
founded, 

And where it is thy will, that thou should’st 
be 

Interr’d. 

Wal. Thy soul is busy with these 
thoughts* 

Count. Whet, dost thou not believe, that 
oft in. dreams 

A voice of warning speaks prophetic to 
us? 

Wal. Thera is no doubt that there exist 
such voices; 

Yet I would not call them 

Voices of warning, that announce to us 

Only the inevitable. As the sun, 

Krc it is risen, sometimes paints its Image 
Jn the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of gr&t events stride on before the evepts, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the Fourth Henry’s 
death. 

Did ever vex me, and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The King 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere RavaiUac arm’d himself there¬ 
with. 

His quiet mind forsook him—the phantas¬ 
ma 

Started him in his Louvre, chased Him forth 
Into the open air; like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival! 

And still, with boding sense, he hoard the 
tread 

Of those feet, that even then were seeking 
him 

Throughout the streets of Paris. 

Count. And to thee 

The voice within thy sottl bodes nothing ? 

Wal. Nothing— 

lie wholly tranquil. 

Count. And another time 

I hasten’d after thee, and thou nui’st from 
me 

Through a long suite, through many a spa¬ 
cious hall. 

There seem’d no mid of it—doors creak’d 
and dapp’d; 

I follow’d panting, but could not o'ertake 
thee; ■' ; • 

When on a sudden did I fed myself 
Grasp’d from behind—the hand was cold, 
that grasp’d me—. 

’TwaJ thou, and thou did’st kiss me, and 
there seem’d 

A crimson covering to envelope us. 

WaL That is the crimson tap’stry of 
my chamber. 

Count. (Casing on him.) If it should 
come to that—if I should see thee, 
Who standest now before mj in the full¬ 
ness of life y * 

(She fulls on his breast a yd weeps.) 

Wal. The Emperor’s proclamation 
weighs upon thco— 


Alphabets wound not—and he finds no 
hands. 

Count. If he should find thorn, my re¬ 
solve is taken— 

I bear about me my support and refkge.” 

The whole of tiie last act is worthy 
of this commencement. The delibe¬ 
rate unrobing—the conversation with 
Gordon—the sleep, “ the holy sleep 
that should not be disturbed"—the 
stamp, heard upon the floor behind— 
the inrushing of the assassins—all is 
conceived in the noblest style of tragic 
action.—And then the .conclusion— 
the imperial letter put into the child¬ 
less Count Octavio Piccolomini’s hand 
just as the whole dark scene is clo¬ 
sing—the mockery of its address “ to 
the Prince Piccolomini”— a childless 
prince!—the total misery of the vic¬ 
tims, and the hitter heart of him that 
has no power to undo the sacrifice— 
all this, we fear uot to say it, is ima¬ 
gined almost as if the spirit of Shake-’ 
speare had been near to Schiller in his 
midnight dreams.— Oh ! Si sic omnia. 

We said, some pages back, that W ai- 
lenbtein appeared in England, to be 
admired by the few, and neglected by 
tile many., Of the former of these pro¬ 
positions we have, without particular¬ 
ly intending to do so, furnished seve¬ 
ral very striking instances in the course 
of our present paper. It is impossible 
that any lover of poetry, acquainted 
with the works of the Living Poets of 
England, should have read what we 
have quoted without perceiving that 
the poetical genius of the time has been 
deeply influenced by this sublime vic¬ 
tim of popular neglect. We need not 
multiply illustrations of a thing in it¬ 
self quite evident, but we may just 
desire the more hasty of our readers 
to turn, for example, to Mr Words¬ 
worth's celebrated sonnet, 

M ’Tie not in battles that from youth we 
train,” Ac. 

t . 

and compare it with one rerparkable 
speech, in the first scene, between the 
two Picdblomini and Questenberg ; or 
take another still more Celebrated pas¬ 
sage of the same author, the exqukite 
account of the origin anunaturalheau- 
ty of the Greek mythology, m the 
Excursion, and compare it with the 
glorious burst of eloquence in which 
young Max comments upon the mys¬ 
terious aspirations of the spirit of his 
superstitious idol, Wallenstein. In 
both of these instances, and in others 
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which we have not leisure for par¬ 
ticularizing, there can he no <loubt 
that Wordsworth is Schiller’s debtor. 
The fine simile about conjuring up n 
too powerful fiend, has been appro¬ 
priated by the author of Waverley in 
one of his Novels—at this moment we 
forget which—but we believe he ac¬ 
knowledges the obligation on the spot. 
And, lastly, what can be more mani¬ 
fest now than the source of Mr Camp¬ 
bell’s two beautiful lines— 

** ’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore, 

And coining events cast their shadows be¬ 
fore.” 

This fine image is evidently the pro¬ 
geny of Schiller’s genius : whether the 
offspring, fine as it is, he not a dwin¬ 
dled one, the reader mustr he content¬ 
ed to judge for liimself. For ns, we 
confess that Mr Campbell’s image, 
beautiful as it always must be allowed 
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to be, appears rather prosaic by the 
side of its predecessor and progenitor. 
We all see the setting sun and its sha¬ 
dows, but it is for Wallenstein to 
talk of that which is at once a shadow 
and a splendour—it is for him to con¬ 
template, and for Scut (.lea to de¬ 
scribe, the awful influences Qf a sun 
that is not yet risen—the livid mys¬ 
tery of the pregnant East. 

Upon the whole, there can be no 
doubt that this trilogy forms, in its 
original tongue, one of the most splen¬ 
did specimens of tragic art the world 
has witnessed, and none at all that the 
execution of the version from which 
we have quoted so largely places Mr 
Coleridge in the very first rank of poet¬ 
ical translators. He is, perhaps, |}k' so¬ 
litary example of a man of very great 
original genius submitting to all the 
labours, and reaping a# the honours, 
of this species of literary exertion. 


TUB LAST WORDS OP CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ* 


I am, or, more properly speaking, 
I have been, a man of pleasure. I am 
now forty years, less some few months, 
of age s and I shall depart this life at 
twelve o’clock to-night. About that 
hour it is that I propose to shoot my¬ 
self through the head. Let this letter 
he evidence that I do the act advisedly. 
I should be sorry to have that resolu¬ 
tion confounded with madness', which 
is founded upon the coolest and ina- 
turest consideration. Men are cox¬ 
combs even in death ; and I Will not 
affect to disguise my weakness. I would 
not forfeit the glory of triumphing over 
-broken-spirited drunkards and half¬ 
crazy opium chewers—of being able 
to die grateful for the joys I have ex¬ 
perienced, and of disdaining to calum- 
■ niate pleasures after they have ceased 
to be within my reach. I do assure 
you, Mr ******** 3 that I should 
yrait personally upon you with this 
epistle ; but that 2 think the jnererea- 
sonabl$ne$| of my suicide must carry 
convict yh with it of my sanity ; but 
that lay before you such facts, 

a»d s-teh arguments, as shall approve 
meupf only justifiable, but most phi- 
letophic, in destroying myself. Hear 
what 2 have done j weigh what I mean 
to do; and judge if I deserve the name 
of madman. 

I was born of a family rather ancient 
than rich; and inherited, with some¬ 
thing like the handsome person of my 


father, his disposition to expend money 
rather than to acquire it. To my own 
recollection, at eighteen, I was of a de¬ 
termined temper, rather than of a vio¬ 
lent one ; ardent in the prosecution of 
objects, rather than sudden to under¬ 
take them ; not very hasty either in 
love or in quarrel. I had faculty enough 
to write bad verses,—not industry 
enough to write anything else; and an 
aptitude for billiards and horse-riding 
to a miracle. 

Now | desire to have this considered 
not as a confession, but as a statement. 
As I plead guilty to no fault, I make 
a declaration, not an acknowledgment. 
I am not lamenting anything that is 
past. - If J- had to begin again to-mor¬ 
row, I. would begin again in the same 
way. I should vary my course perhaps 
something, with* the advantage of my 
present experience j but, take it in the 
mainland it would be the race that I 
have run already. * 

At eighteen, with an education, as 
Lord Foppington has it, “ rather at 
large;” tor (like Swift’s captain of 
horse) my tutors were the last people 
who expected any good of me,—at 
eighteen, it became necessary for me 
to think qf a profession. My first 
attempt in life was in the navy. I 
was anxious to go, and cared very 
little whither; and a school-boy mid¬ 
shipman of my acquaintance cajoled 
me into a Mediterranean voyage, by 
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promises of prize-money, and descrip¬ 
tions of Plymouth harbour. 

If I were to speak from my feelings 
at the present moment, I should say, 
that the life of a sailor has its charms, 
i am bankrupt in appetite, as well as 
in estate; if I have nothing left to en¬ 
joy, I fyave little capacity left for en¬ 
joyment; and I now know how to ap¬ 
preciate that exuberance of spirit with 
which a man dashes into dissipation on 
shore, after six weeks restraint from it 
at sea. But I know also that these arc 
the feelings of situation, and of cir¬ 
cumstance. The past seems delightful, 
where no hope lives for the future. I 
am cherishing most fondly the recol¬ 
lection of those sensations which are 
now the most completely lost to me for 
ever. But it is the act of the moment 
which forms the index to the true im¬ 
pression. A ship of war may seem ab¬ 
stract liberty to him who pines in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. But con¬ 
finement, monotony, coarse society, 
and personal privationthe siriiple 
fact is worth all the argument;—after 
a cruise of two months, 1 quitted the 
navy for ever. 

('harmed almost as much with my 
change of society os with my change of 
dress, 1 quitted the sea>service, and 
entered a regiment of light dragoons; 
and, for two years from the time of 
my joining the army, I led the life 
which lads commonly lead in the out¬ 
set of a military career. And even to 
the occurrences of those two years, 
rude and unintellectual as they were, 
my memory still clings with pleasure 
and with regret. Toys, then, however 
trifling, pleased; the most refined en¬ 
joyments could have done no more. Is 
there a man living, past thirty, who 
does not sometimes give a sigh to those 
days of delicious inexperience and im- 
perception, when the heart, could rest 
content with the mere gratification of 
the senses; when the intimacies of the 
dinner-table passed current for friend¬ 
ship ; when the woman who smiled on 
all, was to all, nevertheless, charming; 
and when life, so long as health and 
money lasted, was one uninterrupted 
course of impulse and intoxication ? 

It was rayfate, however, to continue 
but a short time a mere follower of 
oyaajigurmtes, and imljiber of strong 
potations. Just bqfore Pwas one-and- 
twenty, a woman eighty caps older than 
myself in great measure fixed my des¬ 
tiny, and entirely formed my charac¬ 
ter. 


Boys who run riot commonly attach 
themselves, I think, to married wo¬ 
men. Wives, where by ill fortune they 
incline to irregularity, a re more un¬ 
derstanding, and more accessible, than 
girls; and hope is your only food for 
an incipient passion. Many a woman 
becomes an object of desire, when there 
seems to he a probability of success; 
upon whom, but for such fore-know¬ 
ledge or suspicion, we should not per¬ 
haps bestow a thought. 

Louisa Salvini was eiglit-and-twcnty 
years of age; a Sicilian by birth; full 
of the climate of her country. Ilcrs 
was the Spanish, or Italian, style of 
beauty,—small rather as to figure, yet 
of exquisite proportion. She had a 
shape which, but to behold, was pas¬ 
sion ;—a carriage, such as nothing but 
the pride of her own loveliness could 
have suggested;—her eyes! their glance 
of encouragement was fascination !— 
her lips confused the sense to look up¬ 
on them;—and her voice!—If there be 
(passing attraction either of face or 
form) one charm about a woman more 
irresistible than every other, it is that 
soft—that mild, sweet, liquid tone, 
which sooths even in offending, and 
when it asks, commands; which shakes 
conviction with its weakest word, and 
can make falsehood (ay, though 
known for such) so sweet, that we re¬ 
gard the truth with loathing. Oh hea¬ 
ven ! I have hearkened to the delicious 
accents of such a voice, till, had my 
soul's hope been asked from me, it 
would have been surrendered without 
a struggle!—To-night, at midnight, I 
shall hear such a voice for the last time ! 
I shall hear ip wliile I gaze upon fea¬ 
tures of loveliness; while my soul is 
lulled with music, and when my brain 
is hot with wine; and the mere me¬ 
lody of that voice will go farther to 

raise the delirium I look for than * 
* * * * * * * 

But enough of this* now. My tale 
should be of that which was* Let that 
which |hall come hereafter give some 
other historian material. 

. My acquaintance with Louisa Sal¬ 
vini was of her seeking rather than of 
mine. Accident threw me, under fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, in her way ; 
but it so happened that, at the mo¬ 
ment, I did not perceive I had excited 
her attention. The manner of our 
subsequent introduction was whimsi¬ 
cal.* I was not a man (at twenty) to 
decline an adventure blindfold; a well 
played upon old lady carried me, as a 
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visitor, to Salvlni's house; and my 
fate was decided from the first moment 
that I entered it. 

Gracious Heaven! when 1 reflect that 
the woman of whom I speak;—whom 
I recollect one of the loveliest creatures 
that nature ever formed;—whose 
smile I have watched, for its mere 
beauty, even in the absence of pas¬ 
sion at whose feet 1 have sat for 
hour after hour, intoxicating myself 
with that flatterv which is the Only 
flattery true manhood can endure!— 
When I reflect that this woman, at 
the moment while I write, is a wi¬ 
thered—blasted—aged creature Of fif¬ 
ty !—Madness—annihilation—is re¬ 
fuge from such a thought. I met 
her, scarce a month since, after an ab¬ 
sence of years. Those eyes, which 
once discoursed with every rising emo¬ 
tion, retained still something of their 
original brightness, but it now only 
added honor to their expression. 
That hand, which I had pressed for 
hours in mine, was now grown bony, 
shrunken, and discoloured. Her onoe 
cloudless complexion reeked with 
paint, through which the black fur¬ 
row of time Bhewed but more deep 
and ghastly. Her lips— Oh / they 

were the same lips which-The 

voice too;—more dreadfbl than all ! 
That voice which had once been sweet¬ 
est music to my soul that voice 
which memory still is sounding in my 
ears;—that voice which I had loved— 
had worshipped ;—that voice was 
gone;—it was no more;—and what 
remained was harsh,—tremulous,— 
broken,—discordant!—And this is the 
woman whom I bo adored? It is she, 
and she is unconscious of change!—and 
I shall be—must be—the thing that 
she now is! Hold, brain!—The blow of 
this night saves me from such a fate ! 

■ My love for Louisa Salvini endured 
two years without satiety. An attach¬ 
ment of equal duration has never be¬ 
fallen jnewince. But, at the time to 
which I refer, alt drcumstances were 
in my favour, f was glowing with all 
the fervour of youth, and with all ther 
vignut^pedwasted constitution. My 


lot of man. Give a Mahometan his 
paradise; and in six weeks he would 
be disgusted with it. My affection for 
my charming mistress was just begin¬ 
ning to be endangered, when the re¬ 
giment to which I belonged was or¬ 
dered to the Continent. The fact was, 
that I met in Louisa's society a varie¬ 
ty of women, of principles as free as 
her own; and the very jealousy which 
each lady entertained of her friends, 
made success with herself the more 
easy and certain. A little while long¬ 
er, and Louisa and I had severed; 
my embarkation, parting us by neces¬ 
sity, saved us probably from a parting 
by consent. 

I left England very poor as to pe¬ 
cuniary means; but rich in every 
other advantage which (to me,] made 
life desirable. Youth, 0 youth! could 
I but mad the years that I have li¬ 
ved !—I would rather stand now up¬ 
on the barren est plain in Europe,— 
naked—friendless—pennyless—but a- 

f iin sixteen, than possess, as the thing 
am, the empire of the world. 

Is there a. fool so besotted as to trust 
the cant he utters,—to believe that 
money ean really purchase all the 
blessings of this lire ? Money can buy 
nothing 4t is worth nothing. I have 
rioted ha its abundance; I nave felt 
its total deprivation; and I have en¬ 
joyed more, I believe, of happiness in 
the last state than in the first. 

Shall I forget the first event of my 
career on the Continent,—that event 
which, in the end; led to its prema¬ 
ture termination ?—Shall I forget the 
insolent superiority with whichl look¬ 
ed down upon my brother officers,— 
men to whom play, excess of wine, 
and mercenary women, seemed, and 
indeed WltU; delights sufficient ? 

Wine, ttntilafterthirty, from choice, 
I seldom tasted: My spirits, when so¬ 
ber, were too vivid for control;—wine 
only troubled their serenity, without 
heightening their level. Of play,,— 
I touched it mace; and I shall speak 
of it hereafter; But women ? such 
women as these men could admire ? 
Even my more cultivated sense re¬ 


mis^tera beauty delighted thy senses; jected them;—two years of intimacy 
fef avowed preference gratified tiny with Salvini and her companions had 


vauftv ; she was charming to me, (love 
Opart) taken merely as a companion ; 
and, what conduced still farther to the 
keeping alive our passion, she was 
not (being anothers,) constantly In 
nty presence. 

Contentment, however, is not the 


chastened my taste, and made delicate 
my perceptions. Can I ever, I repeat, 
forget that exquisite moment,—that 
moment winch secured to me at least 
one enemy for life—when I, the poor¬ 
est cornet in our regiment, defeated 
my colonel in the fiivour of the first 
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beauty in Lisbon ? By heaven, the 
recollection of that ainglc hour past 
warms my spirits to high pitch for 
the hour that is to come! The envy; 
the hate—the burning hate—which 
my success engendered in the bosoms 
of half my acquaintance! The sen¬ 
sation of hating is one which I have 
never fully experienced; but the plea* 
sure of being Dated—oh, it is almost 
equal to the pleasure of being be¬ 
loved ! 

To a man of habits and tempera¬ 
ment like mine, the Peninsula was a 
delightful residence in 1808. 1 re¬ 
member the gay appearance of the 
capital; which, taken by moonlight 
from the river, is perhaps one of the 
most imposing in the world. I re¬ 
member the striking panoramic coup- 
d’ceuil of its church and convent spires 
innumerable; its marble fountains, 
its palaces, its towers, and its gardens; 
its streets and squares of white and 
yellow buildings, each gaudily appoint¬ 
ed, from the basement to the roof] 
whhjalouse lattices, balconies, and ve¬ 
randas ;—the whole city, too, throw¬ 
ing itself (from the irregular site up¬ 
on which it rises,) full, at a single 
glance, upon the eye ; and every fea¬ 
ture in the prospect, seeming, like an 
object in a picture, disposed artfully 
with a view to the general beauty of 
the scene. 

Then the free spirits of the women; 
—their passions concentrated, almost 
to madness, by the restraint under 
which they live! Honour, for aiding 
the hopes of a lover, be to systems of 
restriction, severity, and espionage I 
Opportunity, to an English woman," 
wants the piquancy of novelty. As it 
is constantly recurring, it is constant¬ 
ly neglected. In Spain, they seize it 
when it does present itself; for, once 
rejected, it may never be found a- 
gain. 

But, beyond the beauty of Lisbon 
os a city ; beyond even the brightness 
of those souls that inhabited it; there 
was a laxity of law and manner in it 
at the period to which X speak ^li¬ 
cence inseparable from the presence of 
a foreign force in a prostrate, shack¬ 
led, and dependent country; an ab¬ 
sence as much of moral as of physical 
police; which, to a disposition such 
as mine, was peculiarly acceptable. 
Add to this, the farther |act, that I 
was fresh in a strange capital; among 
a people to whose manners, and al¬ 
most to whose language, I was a stran¬ 


ger ; where, little being ftilly under¬ 
stood, all had credit for being as it 
ought to be; and where the mere no¬ 
velty of my situation was a charm al¬ 
most inexhaustible ;—such allure¬ 
ments considered, could I fail to be 
charmed with the Peninsula ? 

My stay in this land of delight, then, 
was something short of three years. I 1 
was present at the famous battle of 
Talavera; and, afterwards, at the des¬ 
perate contest of Albuera, under Be- 
resford ; where the Polish lancers first 
tried their strength against our Eng¬ 
lish cavalry. I was a sharer, too, in 
the more partial affair of Busaco; and 
took part in the duty of covering the 
retreat that followed; a retreat in 
which the whole of the southern line 
of Portugal, from the Spanish frontier 
to Lisbon, was depopulated and laid 
waste; in which convents were de¬ 
serted, cities consumed by fire, and wo¬ 
men born to rank and ufffucncc, com¬ 
pelled to seek protection from the 
meanest followers of the British ar¬ 
my. 

The evacuation of Coimbra, (the 
Bath, if I may so call it, of Portugal,) 
is present to me now, as though it had 
occurred but yesterday. I see the im¬ 
mense population—men, women, and 
children, of all ranks and of all ages, 
—pouring out, at an hour’s notice, 
through the Lisbon gate of the city; 
and rushing upon a journey which not 
one in five of them could hope to ac¬ 
complish. It was little to have aban¬ 
doned home and property; -to have 
set forth on foot (for the army had 
seised all conveyance,)—on foot, and 
unprovided, in % long and rapid inarch, 
through a distracted, ravaged, lawless, 
tract of country; if to have suffered 
this was much, the trial was still to 
come. I saw these multitudes, spent 
with travel and with hunger, reach 
towns in which every hovel—every 
slied—was filled with troops. I saw 
families upon families, yetjsew upon 
their pilgrimage,—not yet so tamed 
and beaten down by suffering as will¬ 
ingly to carry their daughters into the 
guardrooms of an infuriated soldiery 
—I saw them .lying (for even the 
churches were filled with our sick and 
wounded)—lying unsheltered aU night 
in the fields and open squares; wait¬ 
ing, with feverish restlessness, the ap¬ 
pearance of meaning, as though new 
light (repose apart,) would to them 
be an accession of new strength. 

The vast column rolled forward on 
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the high road to the capital, collecting 
the population of tho country over 
which it passed. Behind were left the 
weak, the aged, and the dying ; and 
some few wretches, of profession, who, 
tempted by the hope of gain, took 
their chance (and lost it) of mercy 
from the enemy. But though every 
step over which the mass advanced 
gave addition to its numbers, there 
were drains at work, and fearful ones, 
to counteract the reinforcement.* Cold 
dews at midnight, burning suns by 
day, scanty provisions, and fatigue 
unwonted—these ministers did their 
work, and especially among the fe¬ 
males. Towards the close of the se¬ 
cond day’s march, the women began 
to fail rapidly. At first, when a girl 
grew faint, and unable to- proceed, her 
sister would stay by her. This feeling, 
however, was not fated to last long : 
soon the sister dashed desperately for¬ 
ward ; to sink herself, and meet her 
own fate, some few leagues farther on. 

I saw one company halted between 
Lciria and Pombal, which must have 
consisted of eight hundred or a thou¬ 
sand individuals. These people came 
from the neighbourhoods of Coimbra 
and Condeixa ; some of them from as 
far up as Mongoalde and Vizeu. There 
were girls of fourteen or fifteen, dad 
in their gayest apparel—their only 
means of carrying, or (as they said) 
of “ saving” it. There were old men, 
and grandames; peasants, male and 
female; friars, artisans, servants, and 
rcUgiarses. After travelling, most of 
them, more than fifty miles on foolfc 
and passing two or three.nights in the 
open air, they were lying upon the 
hanks of a river, waiting for the sun¬ 
rise, as 1 rode past them. I never can 
forget tliis scene; and yet I fed that 
it is impossible for me to describe it. 
The stream (I believe it was a branch 
of the Mondego) was dark and swol¬ 
len, from the effect of recent rains; 
and it rushed along between the wil¬ 
lows, which grew on either bank, as 
though sharing in the hasty spirit 
■which animated every object about it. 
On tlie road, which lay to the right of 
the river, troops and fugitives were 
already in. motion. It was just dawn 
wfogK I came up. A light breeze was 
IMF'clearing off the fog from the sur- 
$ft£e of the water. I saw the living fi¬ 
gures imperfectly as I approached— 
all white and shrouded, like spectres, 
in the mist. The light dresses of the 
girls were saturated with wet. Their 


flowers and feathers were soiled- 
drooping—broken. Their hair—(the 
Spanish women are remarkable for the 
beauty of that feature )—their dark 
long hair—hung neglected and dis¬ 
hevelled. Their feet, which curdinals 
might have kissed! were, in many 
instances, naked—wounded—bleed¬ 
ing. And, worse than all, their spirit 
and their strength was gone. Of those 
whom I saw lying on the banks of 
that water, a fearful proportion lay 
there to rise no more. And yet many 
had gold and jewels ; but gold could 
not help them. And their loveliness 
remained; and they looked in elo¬ 
quent, though in mute despair, upon 
British officers who passed by—and 
yet those men, who would have fought 
knee-deep for the worst of them, they 
could not help them. I overtook, after 
this, a beautiful girl of fifteen, travel¬ 
ling alone—out of the high road— 
from apprehension of insult. This 
girl had been separated from her 
friends in the general confusion. She 
had money and diamonds to a consi¬ 
derable amount about her; and had 
accomplished half her journey, but 
felt unable to proceed farther. She 
begged, on her knees, for a horse—for 
any conveyance ; to be allowed to tra¬ 
vel near me, with my servants—any¬ 
where, anyhow, to be protected, and 
to get on. I had not the meaus of aid¬ 
ing that girl. I could not help her. 
Every Englishman had already done 
his utmost. I had then three women 
under my protection. I see the figure, 
the Countenance, the tears of that girl, 
at this moment. I thought at one time 
that I must have staid and been made 
prisoner along with her. I could not 
carry her away in my arms. 1 could 
not leave heir—no man could have left 
her to her .fate. Fortunately an offi¬ 
cer came up, who was less encumbered 
than myself; and she was provided 
for. —And in such way (and in ways 
a thousand times moredreadfiil) great 
numbers of women got on to the ca¬ 
pital. They escaped for atime the lot 
of their friends and relatives; ]but, 
eventually, what was to be their fate ? 
What-was their fate? What if I saw 
these women afterwards —women born 
to affluent#—reared in the very lap of 
luxury an^ softness—what if I saw 
many of thfem begging in die public 
streets of Lisbon ?—1 did sec them in 
that state; but it is. a subject that 1 
must not dwell upon. 

Thc "■***« my 
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campaign was not favourable to my squalls across a> rapid and contrary 
fortunes. As a soldier, 1 did my duty tide, seemed to acquire greater force 
in the field ; but opportunity for a at every successive gust, and was ac- 
tnan to distinguish himself cannot al- cotnpanied, from time to time, with 
ways bo commanded. I had a project heavy showers of rain. Our boat, 
once, with a few fellows as desperate, though capacious enough, was un- 
or as careless, as myself, for dashing decked, and slightly rigged—evident- 
at the enemy's military chest; but our ly unfit for rough treatment of any 
scheme fell to the ground, for we never kind; and, to make matters worse, 
got a chance of carrying it into execu- our sailors became alarmed, and Sil- 
tion. In the meantime, as regarded veira, who knew the river, was ill 
promotion, my general conduct was from sea-sickncss. How curiously, in 
not such as to make friends. Repeated the arrangement of the human heart 
successes, in one peculiar pursuit, ill- and mind, do our passions balance and 
spired me with an excessive confidence compensate each other! A man might 
in myself, and with a very con temp- reasonably, perhaps, be expected to 
tuous estimate of most otbef persons, keep his wits about him in such a di- 
I saw men, whom, at all points, I lemma as this. For myself, I had 
ranked far below myself, graced with some little nautical experience; and, 
the favour of superiors, and rich in the besides, my companions were afraid ; 
gifts of fortune. When a chance did and it helps a,man’s valour greatly to 
occur for making such usurpers feel see other people frightened. But Sil- 
their proper place, *Was it in human veira’s wife, who was as little of a lie- 
nature to resist the temptation ? All roine as any woman I ever met with 
hope of patronage, under such a re- —I was compelled to support her du- 
giinc, was of course out of the ques- ring almost the whole of the night; 
tion. I interfered with everybody; for the sea kept dashing into our open 
and, at last, began to take a pride in boat, and her husband, from illness, 
doing so. The recompense of these could scarcely tako care of himself; 
good offices was in due time to be paid, and yet, under these circumstances, 

A .Spanish officer, with whom I was while she expected, l believe, to lie 
associated in the convoy of certain washed overboard every half minute, 
treasure, proposed to me one night, I could perceive that I had not been 
after our halt upon the march, to take quite mistaken in my suspicion of her 
a trip down the Tagus, and bring his good opinion of me. 
wife upon the journey. I had met this Whatever interest, however, I might 

lady, a short time before, in Lisbon ; have felt in the progress of this little 
and (according to my invariable cu&- excursion, its termination was such as 
tom in such cases) fancied that she I certainly had not contemplated. With 
had a liking for my person. It was a dp Utmost exertions both of the Spa- 
fine moonlight evening when we left nlard and myself, we did not get back 
Villa Nova, and we ran down with to our halting-place until evening ou 
the tide to the Quinta of my friend ; the day after we had started. At day- 
but no sooner had we taken the Sig- break (twelve hours before) a treach- 
nora on board, than the aspect of the erous quarter-master had marched for- 
weather suddenly changed, and we ward with our escort,; my friend the* 
were exposed, during the whole night, colouel did not let slip so favourable 
to considerable danger. an opportunity to get rid of a man 

From the moment almost that we whom he doubtless considered as a 
left Silveira’s house, the weather be- troublesonu coxcomb ; and, *> avoid 
gan to be unfavourable. The dark- the inevitable result of a court-insr- 
ness, after the moon had gone down, tial, 1 asked and obtained permission 
was extreme. The_wind, which set in to resign. 

CHAl*TXRAt. 

Upon hSiiie -service, my affairs, in a tages and immunities, whidh a civil 
pecuniary point of view,.would have individual could' scarcely, even for 
been very little affeeted by the loss of money, procure. Besides, though no 
my commission. On service however, discredit attached to my fault, (for Sil- 
abroad, the consequence was different, veiA,* indeed, had never been brought 
Asa soldier, I ertjoyed many a&van- to any account,) still I was, up to a 
Vor. XIV. 3 E 
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certain point, a man placed in the 
shade. I had not lost my rank disho¬ 
nourably ; but still I had lost it, and 
the military world felt that I had. I 
missed the visits of some men with 
whom I had been upon terms of inti¬ 
macy ; and received advances from 
others, of whoso acquaintance I was 
not ambitious. One friend asked ca¬ 
sually when I intended to go to Eng¬ 
land; another mentioned some new 
Spanish levies, in which commissions 
were easily to he obtained. One fol¬ 
low, to whom I had never spoken in 
my life, and who had been dismissed 
from the navy for gross insubordina¬ 
tion and misconduct, had the pre¬ 
sumption to write tome about ‘‘jobs” 
m “ high quarters/' "favouritism,” 
" injustice,' and " public appeal 
but I horsewhipped him in an open 
coffee-room, while the waiter read, his 
letter to the company. These, how¬ 
ever, were teazing, not to say distress¬ 
ing, circumstances; and, to avoid seem¬ 
ing at a loss, (particularly 'as I was 
very much at a loss indeed,) it became 
necessary to do something, and with 
the least possible delay. 

I could have married Portuguese 
ladids; but their means were in sup¬ 
position. Ready money, in Portugal, 
there was little; rents, in the existing 
state of the country, were hopeless; 
and 1 had not much reliance upon a 
title to land, which, to-day, was uvour 
possession, to-morrow perhaps in that 
of the enemy. Misfortunes, as the 
adage declares, are gregarious. Medi¬ 
tating which course, out of raanyf I 
should adopt, I fell into a course which 
I. had never meditated at all. 

The Peninsula, during the war, was 
the scene of a good deal of high play. 
In quarters distant from the capital, 
'the difficulty of killing time drove all 
but professed drinkers to gaming; and 
the universal employment of specie,— 
for paper was used only in commercial 
transactions,—gave an aspect peculiar¬ 
ly tempting to the table. Silver, in 
dollars and Portuguese crowns, was 
the common run of currency; the ar¬ 
my was paid entirely in that metal; 
and it no. unusual thing to see an 
officer come do#n to a gaming house 
absolutely bending under the weight 
of a couple of hundred pounds which 
he had to ride; or sending for a ser¬ 
vant, (hackney Coaches were scarce,) 
in case of a run of luck, to carrf ft way 
his winnings. 

Hazard and faro were the favourite 


games. Of billiards people were shy, 
—people commonly dread faculty m 
any shape. There was some danger in 
going home, after being very success¬ 
ful, at night; but the games of chance 
were in general very fairly played. 
The bank, of course, had a certain, and 
a considerable advantage; but as all 
the houses were public and open, there 
was little, if any, opportunity for fraud. 
And it was not by tne assumed advan¬ 
tage of the tabic, or by any process so 
tedious, that my stripping was effected. 
In luck, 1 was unfortunate. I lost, at my 
first sitting, more money than 1 could 
afford to part with; and, in hope of re¬ 
covering It, was compelled to perse¬ 
vere. I have heard, among many dog¬ 
mas as to the seductiveness of play— 
(a passion, by the way, no more in vin¬ 
cible* though perhaps more rapidly 
destructive, than most of the other 
passions to which the human mind is 
subject,)—that a losing gamester may 
stop, but that a winning one never can. 
Perhaps this axiom is meant to apply 
peculiarly to your gamester tie camr ; 
and possibly, (though de tete would be 
the more “ germane” illustration,)— 
possibly, as Gall or Spurzhcim would 
say, the “organ”of winning and losing 
was not in me strongly developed. As 
far as my own feeling goes, it certainly 
negatives the principle. Had I at any 
time regained my own, I think I should 
have stopped.—I lost every shilling l 
possessed,—horses, jewels, atid even 
pistols, in the attempt. 

I have stated, I think, that I was an 
only child} but, up to this point, 1 
have said very little about my parents. 
Thank.Heaven, (for their sakes) they 
no longer exist. My father died in iny 
arms about seven years since, exhort¬ 
ing nfo, with his last breath, against 
the habits he had lived in all his life. 
1 can understand this. My father died 
what is called "a natural death.” Sick¬ 
ness had enervated his mind; terrors, 
the mere weakness of nerve, oppressed 
him. The ague of a month effected 
that change to which the argument of 
years had been unequal; after fifty 
years of infidelity, he fancied he died 
a believer. Were 1 to live ten years 
longer, I should probably die as he 
did. WF 

But I nape my relatives in this place, 
merely for the sake of observing, that, 
at the tine „to which I refer, I was 
very much estranged from them. My 
father held himself pretty well relie¬ 
ved from anxiety as to the fate of a 
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man over whose conducthe had no con- wholesome exhalation, which was not 
trol; and it was a draft only for fifty visible till 'the good light was gone, 
pounds which I received from him in The closing too (in the town) of the 
Lisbon after the loss of my comniis- shops, one after the other,—the lio- 
sion, accompanied by a letter which nester and safer houses first, and so on 
determined me never to apply to him until the haunts even of guilt and in- 
again. famy shut up their doors, as seeing no 

So, with twenty guineas only in my farther prospect through the gloom.— 
pockets, and with experience enough And the few animated objects which 
to know how little twenty guineas break the general stillness, more re- 
would do for me, I again landed in volting and fearful even than that still- 
England in the year 1812; btttl have ness itself! Starving wretches, hnd- 
not time, nor would the world have pa- died together in holes and corners, 
tience, for the adventures which, in seeking concealment frpm the eye of 
three months, conducted me to my last the police; thief-takers making their 
shilling. I wrote a novel, I recollect, stealthy rounds, and eyeing every cu- 
wliich no bookseller would look at;— sual wanderer with suspicious and half? 
a play, which is still lying at one of threatening glances. Then the asso- 
the winter theatres. Then T sent pro- ciations wjjich present themselves to 
posals to the Commander-in-chief for the mind iu such a situation. Thoughts 
altering the taste of our cavalry ac- of burglars, murderers, wretches who 
coutrements and harness; next, drew violate the sanctity of the grave, and 
a plan (and seriously too) for the in- lurking criminals of still darker dye; 
vasion of China; and after these, and —the horror being less of injury from 
a variety of other strange efforts, each such creatures than of possible ap- 
suggested by my poverty, and all tend- proxituation to them;—the kind of 
ing to increase it, the clocks were stri- dread which a man feels, he can scarce- 
king twelve on a dreamy November ly tell why, of being touched by a rat, 
night, as I walked along Piccadilly a spider, or a toad, 
without a penny in the world. But I wandered on till St James's 

It is at twelve o'clock this night that bell tolled twelve; and the sound awa- 
my earthly career must terminate; kened some curious recollections in 
and, looking back to the various changes my memory. A mistress of mine had 
with which my life has been chequer- lived in Sackville Street once; and 
ed, I find" crisis after crisis connect- twelve o’clock (at noon) was my por¬ 
ing itself with the same hour, pa mitted hour to visit her. I had walh- 
the evening to which I allude, I wan- fed up and down a hundred times in 
dcred for hours through the streets; front of St James’s church, waiting 
but it was not until midnight that I impatiently to hear that clock strike 
thought very intently on my situation^fetwelve, which now struck twelve upon* 
There is something, perhaps, of ap-^inyruin,— my degradation. The sound 
palling in the aspect of London at that of the bell fell upon my ear like the 
hour;—in the gradual desertion of voice of an old acquaintance.—My 

the streets by reputable passengers; friend yet held his standing; my estate 

and in the rising, as it were, from their had something changed, 
depths of earth, of forms repulsive, I did wander on, however, after St 
horrible, and obscene. This change of James's clock told twelve, and while 
object and association is sometimes pe- the rain, falling in torrents, drove even 
culiarly striking in the Parks. As the beggars to their shelter. I had neitner 
evening draws in, the walking parties home nor money. There were acquaint- 

and well-dressed persons disappear one tanc^s upon whom l might have call- 
by one; and the benches become peo- cd, and from whom a supper and a 
pled with an array of fearful creatures, bed would have been'matters of course; 
who seem to glide from behind the but I felt that my spirits were rapidly 

trees,—to be embodied, as it were, out rising to the right pitch for consideP 

of the air. I have myself turned round ing the situation in which l stood, 
suddenly, and seen a squalid shape be- Nothing sharpens tlm perceptions like 
side me, which had no£ been there bnt the pressure of immediate danger. Had 
the moment bcfjpre. "And I knew not 1 slept and awoke at day-light, I must 
how it came, nor from^vliat quarter it again have waited for the hour of dark- 
approached; but it came on through •ness. Men succeed, overhand over 
the dark like some pale meteor; or un- again, upon the spur of emergency, in 
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enterprises, which, viewed calmly, 
they would never have undertaken. 

1 strolled onwards down Piccadilly 
through the wet dark night, (to avoid 
the hackney-coachmen, who kept tea¬ 
sing me with offers of their services,) 
and leaned against one of those splen¬ 
did houses which stand fronting the 
tlreen Park. The strong bright glare 
of the door-lamps below, shewed the 
princely proportion of the building. 
Night was now growing fast in to morn¬ 
ing, but lights were still visible in the 
.show-apartments of the mansion. Pre¬ 
sently I heard the sound of a piano¬ 
forte, and a voice which I thought,was 
familiar to me. 1 listened; and, in a 
moment, the singer went on. 


The setting sun with crimson beam 
Now gilds the twilight sky; 

And evening comes with sportive mien, 
And cares of day-light tty; 

Then deck the board with flow’rs, and fill 
My glass with racy wine 5 
And let those snowy arms, toy love. 

Once more thy harp entwine. 

) 

Oh! strike the harp, my dark hair’d 
love* 

And swell that strain so dear; 

Thine angel form shall charm mine eye, 
Thy voice delight mine ear. 

Surely, said I, I have heard these 
words before; but the song continued. 


The glasses shine upon the board, 

But brighter shines thine eye * 

The claret pales its ruby tint. 

When lips like thine are nigh ; 

The tapers dim their*virgin white 
Beside thy l»osom’s hue; 

And the flame they shed, bums not so 
bright. 

As that I feel for you. 


rles Edwards , Es</. £Oet. 

Then strike the harp! each note, my 
love, 

Shall kindle fresh desire; 

Thy melting breath shall fan that flame. 
Thy glowing charms inspire. 

It was the voice of a man whom T 
had known intimately for years. 1 east 
my eye upon the door, and read the 
name of his family. My old compa¬ 
nion,—my frinid ,—was standing al¬ 
most within the touch of my hand. I 
thought on the scene in which he was 
an actor;—on the gaiety, the vivacity, 
tile splendour, and the sparkle,—the 
intrigues and the fierce passions— from 
which a few feet of space divided me. 
—I was cold, wet, and pennyless ; and 
1 had to choose. 

It may be asked, wliy did not sui¬ 
cide, then, present itself to me as a ral¬ 
lying point? Jt did present itself at 
onee ; and, on the instant, I rejected 
it. Destitute as I was, I had still a 
confidence in my own powers—I may 
almost say, in my own fortune. I felt 
that, wealth apart, I had a hundred 
pleasurable capabilities which it would 
be folly to cast away. Besides, there 
were relatives, whose deaths might 
make me<rieh. I decided not to die. 

My next supplies, however, were to 
arise out of. my own personal exer¬ 
tions ; and, in the meantime, the ap- 
proach.of Iigfit reminded me that I was 
still wei, and in the street., 1 hud no 
fastidious apprehensions about degra¬ 
ding myseli. If I could have held a 
plough, or digged in a mine, I should 
not have hesitated to have performed 
either of those duties. But, for hold¬ 
ing a plough, I had not the skill; and, 
for the mines, there were none in the 
neighbourhood of Loudon. One call¬ 
ing, however, there was, lor which I 
was qualified. Within four-awl-twenty 
hours after iny dark walk through Pic¬ 
cadilly, I was a private dragoon in the 
31st regiment, and quartered at I.y- 
mington Barracks. 


ciiamta m. 


aA have denied, 1 do still deny, the 
overpowering Strife cnee commonly at¬ 
tributed ,to rabk and fortune ; and let 
me not be accused of offering opinions, 
without at least haring had some op¬ 
portunities. for judgment. If there be 
a situation m which, beyond all others, 
a man is %hut out from all probability, 
of advancement, it is the situation of a 


private soldier. But the free, undaunt¬ 
ed spirit, which sinks not in extremity, 
can draw, even from peculiar difficulty, 
peculiar advantage;—where lead only 
is hoped for, grains of gold excite sur¬ 
prise ;—a slendeV ligh^sliews l'ar, when 
all is dark arognd it. 

Twelve months passed heavily with 
me in tike 31st dragoons. My appa- 
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rontly intuitive dexterity in military 
exercises, saved me from annoyance or 
personal indignity, and might, in a 
certain way, have procured me promo¬ 
tion. But a halberd, as it happened, 
■was not my object. I looked for de¬ 
liverance from my existing bondage, to 
the falling in with some wealthy and 
desirable woman. And, in the strict 
performance of a soldier's d uty—active, 
vigilant, obedient, and abstaining—I 
waited with patience for the arrival of 
opportunity. 

I waited till my patience was ex¬ 
hausted half a “dozen times over ; but 
the interim certainly was not passed in 
idleness. He whose prospect lies straight 
forward, is seldom content to look about 
him ; but there was matter for analysis 
and curious investigation on every side 
of me. As an officer, 1 had seen little 
of the true character or condition of 
the soldiery; and a regiment of cavalry 
is really a machine of strange constitu¬ 
tion—1 say, “ of cavalry," jxir prefer¬ 
ence, because there is generally about a 
dragoon regiment a more lofty, though 
perhaps not more just style and feeling, 
titan belongs (from whatever cause) to 
our regiments of infantry. 

The 31st regiment was remarkable 
lor the splendour of its uniform and 
appointments; an attribute rather any¬ 
thing than advantageous to the soldier; 
but which always, nevertheless, ope¬ 
rates powerfully in the recruiting of a 
corps. We had men amongst us firora 
almost every class of society. There 
were linen-weavers fro^|Ireland—col¬ 
liers from Warwickshire and Shrop¬ 
shire—ploughmen, game-keepers, and 
poachers, from every quarter and coun¬ 
ty. There were men too of higher rank, 
as regarded their previous condition; 
anil that in a number very little ima¬ 
gined by the world. There were men 
of full age, who had run through for¬ 
tunes—lads whohad quarrelled with, or 
been deserted by, their families—ruin¬ 
ed gamblers— cidemnt fortune-hunt¬ 
ers—«>officers, and strolling players. 
In a company so heterogeneous, it 
would have been difficult to keep the 
peace, but for that law which visited 
the black eye as a breach of military 
discipline. As men, those who had 
been “ gentlemen" were incomparably 
the worst characters. Some of them 
vapoured, oral least fcilked* about their 
origin, and so exposed tlieiiselvea to 
the ridicule vvbicli waits upon ft 11 *'” 
dignity. Others made use of their 


trician acquirements to seduce the 
wives or daughters of their more-ple¬ 
beian comrades. They were dissipated 
in their habits, ribald in their discourse, 
and destitute oven of any .remnant of 
honest or decent principle. 

The poachers among us were another 
party, almost of themselves; for the 
game-keepers—the same animals do¬ 
mesticated-—never cordially agreed with 
them. Idle in their habits ; slovenly 
in their appearance ; these fellows were 
calculated, nevertheless, to make ad¬ 
mirable soldiers in the field. Their cou¬ 
rage was peculiarly of the true Eng¬ 
lish character; slow something to be 
excited; but, when excited, impossible 
to be overcome. I remember one of 
them well—for his anecdotes used to 
amuqp me—who, for two years, had 
been the scourge of every preserve with¬ 
in ten miles of his parish; and who 
had, with difficulty, escaped transport¬ 
ation, by enlisting as a soldier. lie 
was a strong, muscular lad, about two 
or three and twenty; not of large sta¬ 
ture, or of handsome appearance ; but 
of a resolution, or rather of an obdu¬ 
racy, which nothing short of death 
could have subdued. I saw him once 
fight, after repeated provocation, with 
a fourteen-stone Irishman of the Ifith, 
who was the lion of his troop. The bat¬ 
tle lasted, without any etiquette of the 
prize-ring, in constant fighting, more 
than an hour. My acquaintance was 
knocked down in every round, for the 
first thirty minutes ; but the blows 
made no more impression upon him than 
they would have done upon a man of 
iron. That he had the worst of the 
Wattle, neveT seemed tooccur to him ; 
he fell, and rose—fell, rose again, ami 
struck on. Nothing but the loss of 
sight, or of life, could have subdued 
him; and I firmly believe he would 
have destroyed himself, if lie had been 
coin polled to give up. At length his 
antagonist’s confidence gave way before 
his obstinacy; and there vtjp6 some¬ 
thing almost staggering to the senses m 
the appearance of it. TJie man seem¬ 
ed to get no worse, for a beating that 
might have destroyed half-a-dozen. lie 
spoke very little ; never broke his 
ground ; and rose with a smile, after 
such falls as might have crushed him 
to pieces. Both parties suffered severe¬ 
ly ; my friend rather the most; but, at 
the end of an hour’s fighting, the Ili- 
berflihn owned himself vanquished. 

But whatever might be the qualities 
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of these men individually, taken as a 
bodyjf they were amenable, reasonable 
beings. To have made them, indivi¬ 
dually, discontented, Would have been 
difficult; to,haVe tampered with them, 
en masse, quite impossible. The sound 
of the word “ discipline," had a sort 
of magical effect upon their minds. 
Their obedience (from its uniform en¬ 
forcement) became perfectly mechani¬ 
cal ; and severity excited little com¬ 
plaint, for it was understood to be the 
custom of the service. 

We had three different commanding 
officers during the time of my stay at 
Lymington ; but there was only one 
who ever disturbed the temper of the 
garrison; and even he failed to excite 
any feeling beyond great personal ha¬ 
tred to himself. * 

The first commandant was a man 
who had himself been a private sol¬ 
dier ; and who had risen, l>y degrees, 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Cor¬ 
poral punishment was his reliance. Fie 
punished seldom, hut severely. And 
this man, though a strict disciplina¬ 
rian, was universally popular. 

Our second leader was a well-mean¬ 
ing man, but a theorist; and he seem¬ 
ed 'to have been sent as a punishment 
for the sins of the whole garrison. He 
was strongly opposed to the practice of 
corporal punishment, as tending to de¬ 
grade, and break the spirit of the sol¬ 
dier ; and, being puzzled, as a wiser 
head might be, in the substitution of 
other penalties, ho actually put his men 
through a course of experiments upon 
the subject. For example,—having 
heard that Alfred the Great made an 
arrangement % which every man be¬ 
came, to a certain degree, answerable 
for his neighbour, Major W-■ re¬ 

solved to introduce the same system 
into his own dejtot and whenever, ac¬ 
cordingly, any soldier was absent from 
barracks without leave—and, in a gar¬ 
rison of a thousand men, some one or 
other Wfcs pretty sure to be always ab¬ 
sent—he confined the remaining nine 
hundred andminety-nine to their bar¬ 
rack®. until he returned, indeed with¬ 
out, 1 beheve, the least feeling of cruel¬ 
ty or malice, this men passed half his 
rime in devising inflictions, and the 
other half in practising them upon us. 
And, besides this, he fatigued us with 
eterm'd.inspections; wasted more paper 
in writiug rules and reflations, than 
might have made cartridges for a $hoIe 


battalion; and after.compelling us, even 
in cold weather, to go through a te¬ 
dious parade on a Sunday, was so mer¬ 
ciless as always to make a long speech 
at the end of it. 

Our third commandant, and the only 
one whom I ever dreaded—for the 
whims of the second hardly passed 
what might be called vexations—our 
third commandant was a fool; and, of 
course, being a‘ soldier, a martinet. 
Quite incompetent to the discussion of 
any possible matter beyond the polish 
of a carbine-barrel, or the number of 
paces in which a regiment ought to 
cross the parade-groUnd, he gave his 
whole attention to what he termed the 
“ military” appearance of his troops. 
A speck upon a man's uniform—a hair 
too much or too little in a whisker— 
a spot, or a drop of water, upon the 
floor of a room in which thirty men 
inhabited, ate, drank, and slept; these 
were crimes which never failed to call 
down heavy retribution. And perfec¬ 
tion, with this gentleman, was almost 
as much a fault as negligence. He livt d 
only Upon orders, reprimands, and 
whippings. The man who could not 
do his duty, was to be tortured as a 
matter of course; the man who did it 
well, was corrected as “ a conceited fel¬ 
low.” Every process under his juris¬ 
diction was conducted at the point of 
the “ damme.” lie attempted to make 
his officers cut their hair in a particu¬ 
lar shape. He forbad a staff-adjutant, 
Who erttild not afford to give np his 
plate, ever tdtyquit the barrack-ynrd 
without stating where he was going to. 
1 have known him set three hundred 
men to pick straws off a stable-yard, 
where every fresh puff of wind left 
them their labours to begin again. 
Eventually the fellow joined a regi¬ 
ment in India; and fell in a skirmish, 
by a ball, it was supposed, from one of 
his own Soldiers. 

But I was weary of examining cha¬ 
racters, and avoiding persecutions. I 
was tired of being 1 a favourite atnong 
the nursery girls of Lymington, and 
even of enjoying the enmity of the 
young gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
i had become weary of the honour and 
discomfort of endurance—I sighed, in 
the midst of exertion, for exertion’s re¬ 
ward—I never doubted that talent 
bnust, in time, find its level; but 1 had 
begun ta doubt whether man’s life 
would be long enough to afford the 
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waiting, when the chance that I was 
hoping, and wishing for, appeared. 

How constantly do nice ascribe to 
momentary impulse, acts which really 
are founded in deep premeditation. 
Mistakes, surprises, jokes, and even 
quarrels, pass current as accidental, 
which gre in truth matters of malice 
prejMinse. My object at Lymington 
' was, to introduce myself to persons of 
consideration ,* and with that view, for 
months, I carried my life, as it were, 
in my hand. Every moment that I 
could snatch from the routine of mili¬ 
tary duty, was systematically devoted 
to searching after adventure. There 
was not a family of condition within 
five miles of the depot,, but I had my 
eye ugpn their motions and arrange¬ 
ments. How often, while watching 
their gay parties on the river, did I* 
pray for some dreadful accident which 
might give me an opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing myself! How often have 
I wished, in riding night picquet or ex¬ 
press, that some passing equipage would 
be attacked by robbers, that I might 
make my fortune by defeating them ! 

I saw, by chance, one evening, a mill 
on fire in the distance; and, making 
sure it was a nobleman’s seat, swam 
through two fivers to active at it. At 
length, the common-place incident— 

I had looked for it, though, a hundred 
times—the common-place incident of 
two tipsy farmers, on a fair day, af¬ 
fronting an officer in Lymington mar¬ 
ket-place, who had a lady on his arm, 
gave me the chance I had so long 
sought. This affair gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of being useful to Captain and 
Mrs Levine. 

ThehoppurableAugustus Levine, who 
had joined the garrison but a few days 
when this accident befell him, was one 
of those men of fortune who seem horn 
for no other purpose than to put poor 
fellows in contentment with their des¬ 
tiny. He was an abject creature, both 
in heart and mind. Despicable (there 
be more such) in person as in princi¬ 
ple. And yet the worm was brother 
to an earl—he was master of a fine 
estate—he commanded an hundred 
soldiers; and (a man may have too 
many blessings) he had a young and 
handsome wife. 

When I declare - thaj Lymington 
Barracks were ful^of stripling officers, 
who, in addition to wealth and station, 
possessed (many of them) all personal 


advantages, my venturing even to 
thiuk of Mrs Levine upon the, credit 
of such a service as I had perfonned, 
may appear to savour not a little of pre¬ 
sumption. Setting the event apart, I 
should maintain a different opinion. A 
hundred qualifications, which would 
only have been of course in a man of 
rank, in a peasant would excite sur¬ 
prise, and, consequently, interest. My 
encounter in the market-place, though 
a vulgar one, had given me some op¬ 
portunity for display; and a private 
soldier, who possessed figure, accom¬ 
plishment, and deportment—who could 
make verses,make love, and, moreover, 
fight like a Turk—such a man would 
secure attention ; and love follows very 
easily. I cannot afford now to dwell 
upon details; but, whatever be the va¬ 
lue of my general principle, conse¬ 
quences, in tne particular instance, did 
approve my dream. Within six months, 
I had disclosed my real name and rank 
—eloped with Mrs Levine—fought a 
duel with her husband—and had a 
verdict entered against me in the Court 
of King’s Bench, with damages, by de¬ 
fault, to the amount of L.10,000. 

There is this circumstance, among a 
thousand others, to attach us to the fe¬ 
male sex, that a man can scarce, in any 
case, whatever the degree of friendship, 
receive a favour from his i^llow man, 
without some feeling of inferiority; 
while, from a woman, each new act of 
kindness, or of bounty, seems but a 
tribute to his merit, and a proof of her 
affection. 

. My encounter with I-evine produced 
very trifling consequences. Both par¬ 
ties were slightly wounded at the first 
fire, and neither appeared anxious to 
try the fortune of a second. The pe¬ 
nalty of L.10,000 was a more serious 
matter to deal with. Mrs Levine pos¬ 
sessed, independent of her husband, an 
income exceeding L.800 a-year; but 
that property formed »o fund for the 
payment of a large sum in, damages. 
Our oqjy alternative was to quit Eng¬ 
land immediately. 

1 enter here with pant upon an epoch 
in my history, which filled up sadly and 
wearily a period of five years. Isabella' 
Levine was a woman, whose personal 
charms were perhaps among the weak¬ 
est of the attractions she possessed. If 
I had sought bp in the beginning from 
interested motives, I did not long pro¬ 
fit a passion without really entertain- 
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ing it. That she had deserted such a 
husband as Irvine, seemed to me no 
stai nupon her virtue. He had been 
forced upon her by the command of an 
uncle on whom she depended; and 
who himself had felt so lit tie confidence 
in the man of his selection, that, in 
giving his niece a large fortuue> he re¬ 
served it principally within her own 
control. Was it a crime in Isabella, 
that she quitted a being whom she could 
not love r Was she a companion Tor 
stupidity'—for slovenliness—Ifer bru- 
tality ? Was she a subject for neglect, 
and for coarse infidelity ? Was it fit 
that her tenderness, her beauty, and 
her youth, should be wasted upon a 
creature who could not appreciate what 
he was possessing ? She did not sell 
herself to me for title or for fortune. 
She was not seduced by a fashion or a 
feather. If she loved me—and I think, 
she did love me—-it was for myself 
alone. 

Impressed with these feelings, I left 
England a second time for Lisbon. The 
war had now been carried into the heart 
of France, and the Peninsula had a 
prospect of sufficient security. If, by 
law, I was prevented from marrying 
Isabella^ by gratitude, as well as by 
affection, 1 held myself bound to her 
for ever. I took it as an admitted prin¬ 
ciple, that, every man must settle at 
some time; and deliberately formed 
my plan of lasting, domestic happi¬ 
ness. 

I had not then ascertained that the 
very thought of a set system is destruc¬ 
tion to everything in the nature of en¬ 
joyment. I had yet to discover, that it 
was better even to die at once, than 
await, in one fixed posture, the wearing 
of unprofitable vacancy. 

1 Bet out with a wish, as well as a 
, resolution, to act well. I had seen tWe 
errors of married men, and I deter¬ 
mined to avoid them. I will treat a 
woman, said I, with that attention 
which sho^s entitled to demaud—I will 
not render her miserable by ny dissi- 
paripns—4 wifi not insult her by slight¬ 
ing .her society—I Will love none but 
Isabella; attet wilh her my hours shall 
be passed, Indw see ill omen in these 
ray first resolutions. ' A man does not 
nut himself upon the defensive, unless 
iif feels cause to apprehend attack. I 
suspect that, like the wolf in the fable, 
the sight of the collar already made me 
uumy. ; 1 


I shall never forget—for my time 
indeed is almost come—the torture 
which it coty me to carry my good re¬ 
solutions into effect—tne days, the 
weeks, the years, that I suffered, of sa¬ 
tiety, weariness, indifference, disgust. 

I am convinced that the decline of my 
assion for Isabella was only hastened 
y my efforts to conceal and to resist it. 
The low of full liberty, which 1 had 
been used freely to indulge, acquired 
now tenfold force from the Restraint to 
which I subjected myself. The com¬ 
pany pf the plainest woman of my ac¬ 
quaintance would have been delightful 
to me, compared with the Uniformity 
of beauty. M 

I bore up against these inclinations 
until my very brain became affected. 
JMy senses grew morbid from excess of 
’inflammation. And, withal, 1 could 
perform but half the task I had impo¬ 
sed on myself. I might refuse to love 
other women, but I could not compel 
myself to love Isabella. My attentions 
continued; but they were the atten¬ 
tions of a prescribed duty. The feel¬ 
ings I had once entertained towards 
her—the letters I had written to her— 
for I chanced once by accident to fall 
on some of them—the whole seemed a 
dream—a delusion—a delirium—from 
which I had recovered, and the remem¬ 
brance of which excited wonder. 

Steadily to pursue the course upon 
which I had determined, was not to 
cheat myself of the conviction that 
that course was destroying me. In vain 
did I recollect what I owed to Isabel¬ 
la ;—her uniformly excellent conduct, 
—the sacrifices she had made for me. 
These images refused to dwell upon 
my imagination. They wese as sha¬ 
dows in the water, which eluded my 
graspWben I would have seized them. 
I found ordy a woman Who, now, was 
in my way ; Who, ho doubt, meant to 
bestow happiness upon me; but who , in 
fact, drove mo to frenzy. I would again 
have been left destitute ; I would nave 
returned to my ratiotyjnd my broad¬ 
sword ; I would have sfhndtfeato any¬ 
thing to have been once more a free 
man, but to desert Isabella, hr to be de¬ 
serted by herI was not (Heaven be 
praisedf) quite villain enough to talte 
the first course; my pride could not 
have endured that she should take the. 
second. *' * 

There arq limits to the capacity of 
human endurance. We are none of 
6 
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us so far from insanity as we believe 
ourselves. My temper had suffered in 
the course of these conflicts, a shock 
from which, I think, it never after¬ 
wards recovered; when a train of new 
circumstances, unforeseen and unex¬ 
pected, broke, for good or ill, the tram¬ 
mels which entangled me. 

We had been five years together, 
and I had been four yearB miserable, 
when a habitual depression, which 1 
had perceived, but neglected to speak 
of—-for, in the fever of my own soul, 
I had no thought for the distress of 
others—this terminated in the serious 
illness' of Isabella. At'first, supposing 
her indisposition to be transient, I 
treated it as an affair of domestic rou¬ 
tine, taking every precaution for, .her 
safety, rather as a matter of course, than 
from any feeling of anxiety; but an 
intimation from ray physician that she 
was in a state of real danger, aroused 
me from that apathy with which I 
contemplated all passing events. 

“ Danger? What danger ?—There 
could be no danger; the man most be 
mistaken*’ 

“ He.was not mistaken. My wife’s 
complaint was low, nervous fever; 
brought on, as it seemed to him, by 
some cause operating upon the mind i 
and, if her spirits could not be kept up, 
her peril was immediate." 

I never received any intelligence 
with greater discomposure in my life. 
A variety of recollections, \ery like 
accusations, crowded one after the 
other suddenly upon my memory. My 
heart awoke from that lethargy into 
which long suffering had plunged it. 
Still, I thought, the thing must be ex¬ 
aggerated.—“ Her spirits kept up 
Why, they must be kept up. “ What 
was to be done to keep them up ?"— 
That, the adviser left to me. 

I visited Isabella with feelingswliieh 
I could scarce acknowledge even to 
myself. She sent for me as I was going 
to her chamber; and my purpo^.of 
going almost changed. I know not how 
to describe the sensation which her 
message produced. I was going to her 
at die very moment unsummoned; and 
yet the summons compelled me to turn 
hack* It was not the feeling of a man 
who is detected in a crime; for that 
must suppose a previous s&nsciousness 
that he was committing one. It was 
the alarm rather of a cliilif who plays 
with a forbidden bauble, and sudden* 

Vol. XIV. 


ly discovers that the last whirl has 
broken it. • 

I had seen Isabella on die preceding 
evening; but I found her much worse 
than I had expected. I leaned upon 
her bed; it was some time before she 
could gather firmness to express her¬ 
self. At length she spokeand I 
hear her accents at this moment. 

Shespoke, with apparent confidence, 
of her approaching death. “ She re¬ 
gretted *t, for ray sake, because her 
fortune would die with her,”—“ Could 
she but have secured my future hap¬ 
piness and safety, as she had nothing 
left in life to hope for, so she would 
have had nothing to desire." 

These are common-place expres¬ 
sions, perhaps I shall be told. The fact 
may be so ;—Death is very common¬ 
place. But those, who, in the midst 
of a course decidedly evil, have been 
cursed with sufficient perception to 
abhor the guilt they could not abstain 
from—such only can appreciate my 
feelings at that moment, The mere 
mention of Isabella’s death, as possible, 
carried distraction to my soul! She 
told me, that she had long Been the de¬ 
cline of my afieetion‘ her only wish 
was/ that it could have lasted while 
she lived 1"—I stood before her a con¬ 
victed villain. 1 could not lie—I could 
not speak;—at last, I wept, or I bad 
died. 

I must not dwell upon the particu¬ 
lars of this interview !—She thanked 
me,for the uniform kindness I had 
shewn herfor the effort with which 
I had avoided connexions which she 
had but too plainly seen my desire to 
form.—■** Could I pardon her for the 
pain that she had caused me ? I should 
be happier after her death ; for, if it 
left me poor, it would at least restore 
me to my liberty." 

Let me do myself justice here, as 1 
have visited justice upon myself else¬ 
where. I was not quite a wretch. If 
my passions were habitually nerce and 
ungovernable, their impulse in the 
good eause was as powfirfol as in the 
cause of ill. 

1 knelt beside Isabella’s bed,. X con¬ 
fessed the truth of all site, charged me. 
with. I invoked curses on my restless 
temper;—swore that all my former 
love for her was rekindledthat I 
would not survive her death;—that I 
shqpld esteem myself her murderer! 
Nor did I at that moment, so help me. 
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Heaven, utter any sentiment which I measure restored her peace of mind ; 
did not feel. If I didmot at that mo- and I was seriously resolving to (ike a 
ment love Isabella passionately, I peaceful life; when a circumstance oc- 
would have laid my lift* down with cnrreil well calculated again to put my 
pleasure for her safety—for her happi- resolution to the proof, 
ness. And' I trusted that I had in some 


cttapteh tv.* 


Hai> l been asked for which of my 
virtues I should ever have ft* fortune 
given me, I might have had som#dif- 
fieulty, and should have had, in an¬ 
swering the question. It was my fate, 
however, for once to he enriched by iny 
irregularities. My grandfather, pcnc- 
trated on a sudden with admiration of 
the man who had brought his family- 
name so much into discussion, died, * 
after making twenty wills in favour of 
twenty ditforent people; and, passing 
over my lather, bequeathed a property 
of £4000 a-year to me. 

I premised that, ahout this time, 
some unforeseen occurrences befel me. 
Two of these I have already described ; 
the third was, of all, the most unex¬ 
pected. While I was busy in prepar¬ 
ations for returning to England, and 
devising schemes out of number for 
pleasures and splendour when I should 
arrive there—Isabella left me. 

It was a blow for which, less than for 
a miracle, I was prepared. Returning 
one evening from shooting,—*we were 
then living at Condeixa,—I found a 
letter in her hand: lying sealed upon 
my table. The sight of the address 
alone paralysed me. What had hap¬ 
pened, flashed in an instant across my 
roind. v The contents of the letter were 
those:— 

,f If X have used deception .towards 
you, Charles, believe me it is now for 
the first time. X wish to spare you the 
needless agbny of bidding me farewell; 

I wish tOsecurfi myself against the 
dangler <tf being diverted from a course 
which rafection has convinced me is 
the best; 1 cannotforgettbat*you have 
me; ’ 1nave known■ the 
feet t an g. b ' eircumst4nees have kept 
me irMBfT rlHt;,' Heamtsmy 

'idfeVihgratt* 

eompassionri-l know you gave me 
those j and love fe notat ottr command. 
Theire are men from Whom I cohid he 
satisfied with kindness end esfcegm; 
but jf cannot fall so low as to accept 
pity, Charles, froth you; you always- 


will—you always must—love some 
woman; can X know this, and yet live 
with you, and be conscious that you 
do not love me? 

” For three mars I have endured to 
see you wretched, and to feel myself 
the cause of your distress. Could 1 
feel this, arul^et be happy ? What did 
T gain by - thriving others of your 
heart, wKen I knew that, to me, your 
heart was lost for ever ? A thousand 
times have I wished that yohr scruples 
would give way, and that you would 
be happy in a course which could have 
added nothing to my mi^ry. I have 
borne all this long; but my motive for 
bearing it is at an end. Your accession 
of fortune makes my presence no longer 
necessary. You have now open before 
you that career for which you have so 
long panted; 1 believe that you are 
Capable of sacrificing it for me; but 
can X accept such a sacrifice from you, 
Charles ? Can l exact it ? l>o you think 
I could value it ? 

“ Farewell! X will no longer continue 
to hang upon you, interrupting enjoy¬ 
ments in which I am forbidden to par¬ 
ticipate. Farewell 1 My pen trembles 
as I write the word; but be assured 
that X Write it irrevocably. 

- ** ©0 not distract us noth by vain 
endeavours to recall roe. If love were 
yours to give, X know, I feel, that 
you would give it to roe; but it is not, 
Charles, at your disposal. Farewell, 
once more ; for I had intended but to 
say, ‘ Farewell P May you be happy, 
though my day of happiness is over. 
Thank Heaven, your impetuous tem¬ 
per is no longer likely to be excited by 
Want of means to arose enterprises, 
which might not always be successful; 
but, if ever ehance should place you 
again in such emergency, as to make 
Isabella's fortune—her life—her love 
—worth your acceptance, then—and 
then only—will she consent again to 
hear from you.” * 

She is living yet,—I trust she is! 
If the last prayers of one Who has 
prayed but too seldomif those 
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prayers may be heard which merit nor 
hearing nor value—if mercy for an¬ 
other can be granted to him who dares 
not—cannot—ask it for himself—then 
may every blessing she can wish for— 
every blessing which can wait on life, 
be hers; may she know that, in my 
last hour, my thoughts were upon her; 
that my latest wishes were breathed 
for her safety—for her happiness! 

llow merely is man the creature of 
events over which he has no control l 
When 1 kissed Isabella’s forehead, 
scarce six hours before she wrote, that 
letter, liow far was I from imagining 
that I then beheld her for the last 
time! and what a turn did our separa¬ 
tion give, probably, to my destiny! I 
despise the pedantic wgtna which 
says, “ no one can be missed.” Ill os 
1 think of human nature,! think that 
assertion its a libel upon it. Among 
creatures who have as little of discri¬ 
mination as of feeling,—to whom the 
newest fool isalways the most welcome 
friend,—by such beings it may be true, 
that “ no one can be missed but I 
deny that any man of common sensi¬ 
bility or perception, can partJbr ever , 
even from a mere companion, without 
remembrance and regret. 

1 paused, for my brain was giddy 
after reading Isabella’s letter. My first 
thought was to follow her; but, on 
reflection, I abandoned the design. I 
felt that. I could not hope to overcome 
her fixed belief, that the continuance 
of our connection would, on my part, 
be a sacrifice. She had retired into a 
convent, the Lady Superior of which 
had long been known to us ; and I felt 
that she rnust be happier there, or any¬ 
where, titan with me. Should it seem 
that my derision was, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, a convenient, one, I swear 
that it was a decision in which my 
wishes had no part No honourable or 
feeling man will doubt my candour in 
this statement. He will know, if not 
from experience, from instinct, that, 
had I listened to my own wishes, I 
should only have thought of recover¬ 
ing Isabella. He will know that her 
absence left a blank in my heart; that, 
spite of philosophy, axiom, or authori¬ 
ty, 1 felt there was a something miss¬ 
ing—wanting;—a reliance, a consola¬ 
tion, a point d’dpjnti to thfi mind, which 
nothing but tbc“ society of woman 
could supply. • 

And, if 1 hate loyed other women. 


Isabella has not been forgotten. In. the 
maddest moments of gaiety, in the 
wildest hours of licence, the doubt of 
her existence—the certainty of her 
wretchedness—has dashed across my 
mind, and poisoned die cup of plea¬ 
sure at my lips. Before I quitted Por¬ 
tugal, I wrote her letter after letter, 
intreating, promising, imploring her 
return. If It was not for my love that 
I desired to change her resolution, 1 
swear tlttf for my mere quietude, for 
my peace of mind, I wished to do it. 
All f what have ito regret in being 
compelled to quit a world, where, to 
possess feeling or reflection, is to be 
eternally unhappy; where passion 
leaves its victim no choice, but in his 
own wretchedness, or in the misery of 
those whom, at his soul’s hazard, he 
would shield from harm; and where 
the being who enjoys the most of gra¬ 
tification himself, is the creature who 
is most callous to the sufferings of all 
around him! 

It was not, however, until I had 
completed my dispositions as to Isa¬ 
bella’s fortune ; until 1 was about to 
embark for England,—to place dis¬ 
tance—seas—between us;—I did not 
not fully, until that moment, feel what 
it was to part from her for ever. I wrote 
to her once more, even while my vessel 
was under sail. Though I was sensible 
of the folly, I wrote the letter with my 
blood. I entreated that she would fol¬ 
low me—and follow me without delay. 
I declared that I should expect her— 
that I would take no denial—that I 
should wait for her at the first English 
port. With that strange confidence 
which, men often have when their 
hopes are totally desperate, I went so 
far even as to appoint the hotel at 
which t should stay. I really did ex¬ 
pect that Isabella would follow me to 
England. I wronged her firmness. The 
ship in which I had embarked met 
witn contrary winds.. A subsequently 
sailing vessel reached England before 
us. I fifond, on landingat Falmouth, a 
packet from Isabella ; but it contained 
only her picture, and these words— 
“ l)o not forget me,” 

That picture hangs about bay neck 
at the moment while I write. I will 
die with it next my heart. As the 
magnet, catching eagerly each particle 
of' iron, lets golden sahds roll on .un¬ 
heeded by, so memory treasures up our 
moments of misfortune, long after' 
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those of happiness and gaiety are for¬ 
gotten—Isabella, lost, was to be re¬ 
membered for ever. 

But these are recollections which 
unhinge me for detail. I have a blow to 
strike, and almost within this hour, for 
which every corporal and mental agent 
must be nerved. And my senses rush 
along in tide as furious apd rapid as 
my fate! I cannot dwell, amid this 
whirl of mind and fancy, upon the 
measures which, in seven yaars, dis- 

E jSsessed me of L.jT0,000. T am not 
menting that which I have done. I 
began with a resolution/o live while I 
did live. Uncertain of # the next mo¬ 
ment, the passing hour was all to me. 
What mattered it, since tny course 
must cease, whether it ceased sooner 
or later ; provided, while it lasted, I 
was in all things content ? I scorned 
the confined views of men who, pos¬ 
sessing means, submitted to let “ I 
dare not” wait upon " I wouldand 
vowed when I put myself at the head 
of my fortune; that no expenditure of 
wealth, no exposure of person, should 
ever have weight to disappoint my in¬ 
clination. 

Yet my estate lasted longer than, 
under such a resolution, might be ex¬ 
pected. The rich, ior the most part, 
either lavish their money without en¬ 
joying it, or, to maintain what is call¬ 
ed a certain “ state,” suffer depend¬ 
ants to lavish it for them. As it hap¬ 
pened that I had no wish for common¬ 
place distinctions, nor was very desi¬ 
rous of anything which money alone 
could buy, X escaped all those rapidly 
ruinous contests in which the longest 
purse is understood to, carry the day. 
I saw something of the absurdities of 
fashion, but I entered very little into 
them. Curiosity, want of employment, 
and that natural desire which even the 
sMlicst man feels, to laugh at the fol¬ 
lies of those about him, made me as¬ 
sociate sometimes with fine gentle¬ 
men ; bufrl newer became a fine gen¬ 
tleman myself. * 

And yet it *was amusing in the 
way of chime ennui, to glide along 
with the frequenters of Bond Street, 
and with the hungers at the opera; 
and to observe the excessive—themon- 
strou*—self-delusion of men, who had 
been born to ample means, and were 
not incumbered much with under¬ 
standing- Their talk was such /ea- 
ther §• and yet, even in what they ut¬ 
tered, they were generally mistaken. 


If they were vicious, it was from 
thoughtlessness; if honest, from ac¬ 
cident. Their conversation was so ea¬ 
sy, and yet (to themselves) so enter¬ 
taining. The jest so* weak ; the laugh 
so hilarious. Their belief, too, was so 
facile,—I did envy them that/acuity! 
Not one of them ever doubted any¬ 
thing that he was at all interested in 
crediting. All about them wasfudge; 
and yet they never seemed to be aware 
of it. Their Bond-Street dinners were 
not good. They Would talk all (lay 
about the fancied merits of particular 
dishes; and yet at night be put off 
with, such wine and cuisine as really 
was sad stuff, and could uot have 
passed but upon men of fashion. 

But the dist striking feature in 
their characters was their utter want 
of self-respect. I have seen a young 
man literally begging for half-crowns, 
who but a few months before had 
driven his curricle, and been distin¬ 
guished for his insolence. Another 
would borrow small sums, and never 
pay them, until not even a servant was 
left who would lend him a shilling. 
Others would endure to be insulted 
by their tradesmen to he poisoned 
at coffee-houses where they could not 
pay their bills;—to truck and barter 
their clothes and valuables for ready 
money with waiters at hotels;—and 
all this to obtain supplies which in 
reality they did not want, and because 
they knew no mode of dissipating 
time, hut in dissipating a certain quan¬ 
tity of specie.' 

These were the people who went to 
fights—to races ;—wore large hats, 
and garments Of peculiar cat; with 
little of tttsteor fancyintheir devices; 
and, of true conception of splendour 
or of elegance, none. 

•Then their hangers on were a set of 
men fit to be classed per sc in history. 
Fellows culled from, all ranks and sta¬ 
tions, but all rascals alike;—their 
avocations various;, but all infamous. 
There were among them cashiered of* 
ficers, or men who had left the army 
to avoid that infliction; fraudulent 
waiters, and markers from billiard ta¬ 
bles ; shopkeepers’ sons, black-leg at¬ 
torneys, and now and then the broken* 
down heir of a respectable name and 
family. % 

I recollect one of two of these fel¬ 
lows who wCre characters for posteri¬ 
ty in their way. There was one Mr 
M‘Grath in particular, a native of the 
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sister kingdom, with whose history in 
full it fell to my lot to be acquainted. 
I traced him hack to his leaving Dub¬ 
lin, where lie had acted as collecting 
clerk to a distiller; and from whence, 
on account of some trifling embezzle¬ 
ments, he had come over to England 
with about twenty pounds in his poc¬ 
ket. This man on nis arrival had not 
a friend nor a connection to back him; 
his address was bad ; his person not 
prepossessing; and he had an uncon¬ 
querable aversion to anything like ho¬ 
nest labour; but he began with a lit¬ 
tle, and, by industry, rose. 

His first step in London was into a 
second floor lodging in Jermyn Street; 
Piccadilly,—-for he kidhimself out as 
an appendage to men df fortune from 
the beginning. The woman of the 
house dwelt herself in a angle apart¬ 
ment; waited upon her guests as a 
servant.; and fleeced them, because her 
house was “ in a situation !’* 

'This woman had a hump-backed 
daughter, who stood a grade above her 
mother. I saw her afterwards in a 
workhouse, to wliich I went for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of 
MTlrath's history. She did the bet¬ 
tor kind of labour, while her mother 
attended to the drudgery: and, by 
parsimony, and great exertion, they had 
acquired near L.200Q. 

Al ‘Grath’s second step in life, ha¬ 
ving heard of the L.2,000, was to mar¬ 
ry hi^landlady's humpbacked daugh¬ 
ter ; and, with part of the money, he 
bought a commission in the Guards. 
Here he remained but a short time, 
his real character being discovered. 
Within twelvqunonths he deserted his 
newly, acquired wife. The furniture 
of the mother's house was next seized 
for his debts. The two miserable wo¬ 
men then came for support upon the 
parish; and, with the wreck Of the 
L.2000, M'Grath commenced gentle¬ 
man. 

And, with the appointments of re¬ 
spectable station about him, this fel¬ 
low had gone on fbr more than twen¬ 
ty years when by accident I met with 
him;—the most handy, and univer¬ 
sally applicable creature in the world. 
Latterly he had fbund it convenient 
to call himself a conveyancer; and un¬ 
took to act as an agent*1>n all occa¬ 
sions. He was a rifoney lender;—an 
assistant in borrowing mohey, or in 
investing it. lie bought or sold a 
horse;—could obtain patronage (upon 


a deposit) for a curacy or a colonel's 
commission. Then he dealt among 
the bankrupts; could indorse* a bill; 
—get it cashed. He would arrange a 
provision for a distressed lady waif 
upon a betrayer at the hazard of be¬ 
ing kicked down stairs;—threaten law 
proceedings;—introduce a new face; 
—in short, wherever there was distress 
and helplessness, there, as if by in¬ 
stinct, you were sure to find M*- 
Grath.*n 

1 met with the gentleman under 
circumstances (for him) peculiarly un¬ 
lucky. He had been settling with a 
certain peer the terms upon which hp 
was to be freed from the importunity 
of a female, from whom importunity 
ought not to have been necessary. I 
chanced, shortly afterwards, to fall in 
with the lady; and (she really had 
been unfortunate) to become interested 
for her. M‘Grath in this case had 
gone to work with less than his usual 
prudence. He had received at the 
end of his negotiation L.500 from the 
nobleman in question, upon a written 
promise that the applicant should 
trouble him no more; of which L.50Q 
he accounted for L.200 in cash, gi¬ 
ving his own note to his client as se¬ 
curity for the rest. This was a safe 
L.300 gained; but M'Grath was not 
content. Distress within a short time 
obliged the same woman to dispose of 
some jewels and other personal pro¬ 
perty which she possessed; and this 
property, with a fatuity apparently 
unaccountable,—even after what had 
happened—she employed M f Grath to 
find a purchaser for. The monstrous 
■* apparent folly of such an act, made 
me doubt the truth of the whole story 
when I heard it. In heavens name, 
I asked, why had she trusted such a 
fellow as M‘Grath even in the first 
transaction ?—“ And who but such a 
man," was the answer, “ would have 
undertaken such an office ?’• 

M'Grath, however, proMbly had 
his necessities as well as other people; 
for, on this occasion, life took a mea¬ 
sure of very questionable safety. Re¬ 
lying upon the lady's dread of public 
exposure, he pawned the whole of her 
jewels, and converted the money to his 
own use. I caused him merely to he 
arrested, although his offence was, 1 
believe, a criminal one; and eventu¬ 
ally be was liberated from prison by 
the Insolvent act; for he had judged 
rightly so far—the exposure of a pro- 
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secution could not be borne; but, by 
a singular coincidence, I bad after¬ 
wards to kick him out of my own 
house, on bis calling for the particu¬ 
lars (he did not know upon whom) of 
a next presentation to a living adver¬ 
tised for sale. * 

Women, however, of course, among 
the true spendthrifts of mv acquaint¬ 
ance, were tbe principal olyects of dis¬ 
course atid of attention* But their ar¬ 
rangements even upon this poifit were 
of so odd a description, that the ridicu¬ 
lous overpowers every other feeling 
when I think of them. 1 forget the 
man’s name who told a certain king 
that there was no royal road to the 
knowledge of mathematics. 1 doubt 
he would have failed to impress toy 
acquaintances with that truth. Oh a- 
ckete k tout , seemed to be their con¬ 
viction. One loved, in order that he 
might be affirmed a: person in the 
world. Another, for' the fashion of 
a particular lady. ■ A third, because 
a mistress was a good point to shew 
“ style” in. And a fourth, because it 
was necessary to have one. The non¬ 
chalance of this,last set was die most 
exquisite thing in nature. They at* 
fected (and I believe felt) a perfect in¬ 
difference towards their protegkes; in¬ 
troduced all their acquaintance, with¬ 
out a jot of jealousy, at their houses ; 
and I saw a letter from a peer to a 
French woman, who transacted love 
affairs tor him, stating that he meant 
to form an attachment of some dura¬ 
tion when he came to town; and de¬ 
scribing (as to person) the sort of la¬ 
dy upon whom he should wish to fix 
his affections. 

The nature of such connections may 
well be imagined. No regard was 
ever dreamed of for the feelings of the 
women; the men were, of course, ap¬ 
preciated and abused. It was a sacri¬ 
fice on both sides; but the sacrifice of 
the roan was merely a sacrifice of mo¬ 
ney, of ifeeh he did not know the va¬ 
lue; and that sacrifice neither obtain- 
ednor dfserv&d any gratitude; for tbe 
same individual who would ruin him- 
iell’ in keeping a splendid etai for bus 
tnisfkas, would lavish nothing upon 
h^| wttmid not redound to Ws own 
/iJpffijnabL-” notoriety. 

| '■$># myself, if I did not enter into 
spirit of what was called ton, it 
did not arise from any want of gppjral 
good reception. As soon as it was found 
that I eared about no coterie , all cote¬ 


ries were open to me. But, if it was 
much to be one of the few, I thought 
it would tie even more to stand alone. 
And therefore, although I kept fine - 
horses, I did not race them to death. 

I had a handsomely furnished house; 
but I refused to have a taste; that is 
to say, 1 did not lie awake fourteen 
nights together, imagining a new scroll 
pattern for the edge of a sofa; nor de¬ 
cide, (still in doubt,) after six weeks 
perplexity, which was the projiercst 
tint of two-and-twenty for the lining 
of a window-curtain. In- short, my 
private arrangements were no way 
guided by ambitious feeling; whether 
I rode, drove, drank, or dressed, I did 
the act merely because it was an act 
gratifying to myself, not because it 
had been done by Lord Sucb-a-one, 
or was to be done by Mr So-and-so; 
and, although my fortune was small, 
compared With the fortunes of some 
of my companions, yet, as it mattered 
nofpow soon tbe whole was expend¬ 
ed, I generally seemed, upon emer¬ 
gency, to be the richest man of the 
circle I was moving in. 

, And a race for some to envy has my 
harecr been to tills moment! If the 
last few months have shewn note of 
coming evil, that evil could not terrify 
me when I was prepared to elude it. 
If 1 have not enjoyed, in the posses¬ 
sion of riches, that absolute convic¬ 
tion; (ray solace under poverty,) that 
what tribute I did receive was paid 
entirely to myself, yet the caution and 
experience which poverty taught me 
has preserved me room gross and <le- 
grading imposition. Let me keep up 
my spirits, even withu egotism, in a 
moment like this ! I have not been 
quite an object to court imposition. 
The same faculties and powers, which 
availed me when I was without a 
guinea, continued at my command 
throughout my high fortune. I have 
not been, as an old man, wasting pro¬ 
perty which I could not spend; I 
have not been a wretched pretender, 
by purchase, to place and to circum¬ 
stance, to which- desert gave me no 
title; I have not been the thing that 
I am, to die, because I will not be. * 
Gold is worth something, inasmuch 
as it gives certain requisites for conti¬ 
nued enjoyment, which can be ob¬ 
tained from no dither source. Apart 
from all pretension to severe moral 
principle, l had ever this feeling, in 
its fullest extent—that the man was 
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thrice a villain, a wretch thrice^ unfit 
to live, who could plunge any woman 
that trusted him into poverty, into 
disgrace. To this principle, I would 
admit neither of exception nor eva¬ 
sion. I do not say that every man 
can comipand his passions ; but every 
man can meet tnc consequences of 
them. Again and again, in my days 
of necessity, did I fly from connexions 
which seemed to indicate such termi¬ 
nation. Money, however, as society 
is constituted, can do much—my suli- 
sequent wealth relieved me from all 
obstacles. 

Yet, let me redeem myself in one 
point—I shall not attempt it in many 
—my power was in no instance (as I 
believe) employed cruelly. For my 
fellow men, I had little consideration. 
1 knew them merciless—l had felt 
them so. Still, upon man, if I recol¬ 
lect well, l never wantonly'inflicted 
pain ; and in no one instance—as 
i leaven shall judge me!—did |a*ver 
sacrifice the feelings of a woman. 

A portion of my wealth was given 
to relieve my father from debts which 
lie had incurred in expectation of the 
whole. Another portion, I trust, will 
have placed in security beings whose 
happiness and safety torn my latest 
wish on earth. A third portion, and a 
large one, has been consumed in idle 
dissipation; but, if I have often thrown 
away a hundred guineas, I have some¬ 
times given away ten. 

The whole, however, at last, is gone. 
Parks, lordships, manors, mansions— 
not a property is left'. As my object 
was always rather pleasure than pa¬ 
rade, this change in my circumstances 
is little known to the world. I am 
writing—and 1 shall die so—in elegant 
apartments ; with liveried servants, 
splendid furniture—all the parapher¬ 
nalia of luxury about me. The whole 
is disposed of, and the produce con¬ 
sumed. To-morrow gives the new 
owner possession. A hundred persons 
make account to nod to me to-morrow. 
I have, for to-morrow, four invitations 
to dinner.—I shall die to-night. 

Let me not be charged with flying 
this world, because I fear to meet the 
loss of fortune. Give me back the 
years that X have Bpent; and I can 
deem lightly of the mon»^. But my 
place—my station ftroong my fellow 
men?—It totters; it trembles. Youth, 
hope, and confidence—these are post .; 


and the treasures of the unfathomed 
ocean could not lmy theifi hack. 

Life of life—spirit of enjoyment— 
to what has it not fallen ! Does it still 
airing in the heart, like the wil<l 
flower in the field—the native produce 
of a vigorous soil, which asks no til¬ 
lage, defies eradication, and rears its 
head alike amid the zephyr and the 
storm? No; it is this no longer. It 
is an exotic now—a candle-ligh t flower 
—die, sensitive plant with the hue of 
the rose; love is its sunshine—wine 
the dew that cherishes it; it blossoms 
beneath die ray of the evening star, 
and blooms in the illuminated garden 
at midnight ; but, in the cool breeze 
of morning, it droops and it withers ; 
and day, which brings life to all else, 
destroys it for ever.' 

Then, if I had the Indies still in 
my grasp, would I endure to descend 
in the scale of creation ? Would I join 
the class of respectable old men ; and 
sit spectator of a mellay which I am 
no longer able to engage in ? Would 
I choose the more disgusting course of 
some I see around me; and let the 
vices of manhood degenerate into the 
weaknesses of age ? Would I struggle 
to maintain a field in which victory is 
past my hopp; dispute a palm which, 
of necessity, must he wrested from my 
hand ? Would I endure to have men, 
whom I have been accustomed to see 
as children, push me insolently from 
the stage of life,»and seize the post 
which I have occupied? 

If I could not hear this, still less 
could I endure the probable, the ine¬ 
vitable consequences of living to ex¬ 
treme old age. To be, if not distaste¬ 
ful to my own depraved and doting 
sense, conscious of being distasteful 
to all the world beside! To die worn 
out with pains and aches! Helpless in 
body—feebler still in mind! The tot¬ 
tering victim of decrepitude and idi- 
otcy, cowering from that fate which by 
no effort I can avoid 1 * 

I wiIl*not come to this. I will not 
make a shirking, ignominious end of 
life, when I have the power, within 
myself, to die as may become a man. 
To this hour I have had strength to 
keep my station in the World. In a 
few moments it would be gone—but 
I shall go before it. And what do I 
lose by thus grappling with my fate ? 
A (pw years at most of uncertainty or 
uneasiness. That man may die to* 

. 17 
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morrow, I know afflicts him little ; One full glass more, and I am pro- 
but let him reflect, in his triumph, pared. Wine is wanting only to aid 
that he must die on the next day. the nerve, not to stimulate the courage 
Let him remember, that when he has or the will. My pistols lie loaded by 
borne to hear people inquire after his my side. I will seal this packet, ne- 
health, listen to his answer with im- vertheless, with a steady hand ; and 

{ Hitience, and go to be happy out of you who receive it shall begr witness 
)is reach—when he has borne to close that I have done so. 
the eyes of the last friend of his youth. Now, within this half hour, I will 
to lose all his old connexions, and to forget even that care must be the lot 
find himself incapable of forming new of man. I will revel for a moment 
ones—when he has endured tp be a in the influence of wine, and hi the 
solitary, excommunicated wretch, and smile Of beauty—I will live, for one 
to read, in the general eye, that he is moment longer, the being I could wish 
an intruder upon earth—-he is still but to live for ever, 
as a ball to which a certain impetus is The clock strikes eleven.—Friend, 
given; which, moving in a fixed track, whom I have selected to receive my 
can neither deviate nor pause; and parting words; I must conclude. I 
which has but (to an inch) a marked shall send this letter to you instantly, 
space to pass over; at the «nd of which You will receive it while I still exist; 
comes that fall from which the world’s and yet you will be unable—the world 
worth cannot save it. . would be'unable—to prevent the act I 

I dan write no more. My hour is meditate. Do me justice—and fare- 
fast approaching.—Now am I greater, well! When the chimes tell twelve 
in my own holding, than an emperor! to-*$ght, I shall be uppermost in your 
He would command die fate of others; mind. You will wonder.—you will be 
but I command my own. This is, in troubled—you will doubt. And, when 
very choice, the destiny which I would you sit at breakfast to-morrow morn- 
embrace. There is something sublime ing, some‘public newspaper, recording 
in tipis-looking in the face of Death: my death, will give you perhaps the 
he sits over against me as I write; and real name of 
I view him without terror. If I have- 

a predominant feeling at this moment, Titus. 

it is a feeling of curiosity. 

Letter from ODoherty. 

•Dear North,—I shall be obliged by your sinking scruples, and giving a 
placp in your next Number to the enclosed paper, entitled, “ The Last Words 
of Cllaries Edwards,, Esq.” The production, will of itself sufficiently explain 
who the writer was. I knew him in the Peninsula as a dashing fellow; and, 
notwithstanding all he says, ho was a great favourite with his mess. Ilad as he 
was, he did not want some good points: he was hot a scoundrel to the core. 
He is gone! May the history of his errors do gbdd to one young and unhardeued 
sinner! I think it may well be expected to do good to hundreds of them. 

Shane people will say you act wrongly m giving publicity to such a record. 
Don't mind this—it is mere cant. The paper is a transcript—I have no doubt 
a faithful one, of rite feelings of a man who h&4 strobg p&ssions himself, who 
understood human possum, wjio understood the world, and Who lived miserably, 
and died most miserably, because he could not, orwould not, understand him¬ 
self,; and therefor derived no benefits from his acute perceptions as to others. 
Is not this jU^sson ? I think it is not only a lesson, but a lesson of lessons; 
and I roa w| : fott'-to print the thing as it stands. 

I rewa^f-’the paper from an old friend of mine, who at one time served in 
thdwuie troop with Edwards. The packet was left^t his house on Christmas 
1S2& He was from home at the time, and did not teach London until 
t'Week hail elapsed. The handywyiting was disguised, hut he recognized it 
•notwithstanding; and the newspapers of the day sufficiently confirmed the 
import.—Yours truly, 


Moitc a n ODoherty. 
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TUB UNWILLING AUTHOtt.* 


One dreary evening on a late con¬ 
tinental tour,, I sent to the circulating 
library of the little town, where I was 
detained a few days by illness, for 
some books. I received a bundle of 
the usual class, deplorable translations 
from English novels of the last cen¬ 
tury, from the German of Pichler, and 
Fouffuel; and French fooleries of the 
same Umsute by Pigault le Brun, La 
Fontaine, &e. &c. I Of course gave up 
the idea of relieving the weariness of 
a German winter's evening, by such 
specifics for the promotion of ennui, 
and was about to fling them elide in 
despair, when my eye was caught by a 
pair of thin volumes, on which, (from 
the chief part of their leaves being un¬ 
cut,) I fairly enough concluded, that 
few eyes of gentle or ungentle readers 
had even deigned to look. It was in 
English—a story of Irish manners and 
liad the singularity of having Deen 
printed in Ireland, so late as last year. 

1 dipped into it, and was struck by 
the simplicity, purity, and occasional 
eloquence of its language. The au¬ 
thor is altogether beyond my conjec¬ 
ture ; but the preface, which I can 
scarcely conceive to be romance, gives 
the idea of misfortunes, which should 
not he suffered to fall in their heavi¬ 
ness on such a mind. The bo6k is 
stated to have been written in detach¬ 
ed parts for a periodical publication— 
under great necessity—and literally 
within a prison. In the writer’s own 
words:— 

“ To urge the mind, from which all the 
incitements of social intercourse, all know* 
ledge of die general face of nature, all the 
aid of books, and all the hopes which give 
lifei is value, have been subtracted, to com¬ 
pose a work, which slull furnish new 
sources of gratification,,is somewhat more 
unreasonable than the Egyptian command 
to make bricks without straw; for the Is¬ 
raelites, unfortunate and oppressed as they 
were, could yet roam abroad ^search of 
materials for their work.' 

“ The writer of these pages is confined 
withinjimr walls! 

’ u The work is the product of a mind 
operating under every possible disadvantage 
and depression, and uucheercd by a single 
hope. The reluctant laboyV is offered to 

• 

\ _ 


the public, most truly as the desponding 
effort of— An Unwilling Author." 

If this language be true— (and its 
trutli may, of course, be ascertained 
from its publisher,) it would be a 
work of honourable benevolence to 
seek out, and, iu the first instance, al¬ 
leviate the immediate pressure; in the 
next, to encourage a mind of such in¬ 
telligence and feeling to proceed in its 
career—to point out a higher range of 
view, and to urge it, by public notice, 
to the cultivation of powers capable of 
fame. As a man and a Christian, I 
look upon this as a solemn duty; as a 
lover of literature, I feel a tendency of 
spirit towards every mind excited by 
the graces and delights of literature. 
I instinctively regard them as forming 
a class of a superior order, a gentle and 
lofty brotherhood, a native lability of 
genius, among whom, all that was ge¬ 
nerous and pure,, accomplished and 
splendid, in our nature, spontaneously 
assumed its place ; and from whose 
spirits, all meanness and vulgarity of 
manners, all bitterness and avarice, en¬ 
vy and uncharitablciiess, were expelled 
without an effort, and without a stain. 
—And this is the unquestionable truth. 
The finer imaginations arc, in the 
great majority—.assurances of the more 
generous and kindly hearts. Those 
mightier and first-rate intellects, that 
form a race by themselves, and, like' 
the summit of the Alps, overtop the 
world with undiminisbed superiori¬ 
ty in every age—have, almost without 
exception, been tender, pure, and full 
of affection. If they have undergone 
their periods of sterner displays, ami 
bad, like their mountain emblems, the 
tempest and the thunder round their 
awful brows ; their habitual purpose 
has been to pour down fertility and 
refreshing to the borders of the land. 

Something ought to be civile for the 
te Umuffling Author .” 

The work, from its*minuteness of 
general observation, and dose know¬ 
ledge of the female heart, seems to 
have been written by a female*. An 
additional claim. But, whether or not, 
it*ts written with a power which prac¬ 
tice and encouragemeut might raise to 


• Talcs by an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. Ovo. Millikcn, Dublin. 1022. 
Vol. XIV. 3 G 
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no trivial distinction' It consists of 
two Tales—the Agent and the Pari* 
lion. The former, purely Irish, detail¬ 
ing the rise of an obscure man of pro¬ 
bity and intellectual acquirements to 
competence and respect;—the story of 
Jacob Corr might be no useless ma¬ 
nual for many an Irish landlord* The 
Pavilion is the more attractive and pain¬ 
ful sketch of a first love, broken offby 
the death of one of the parties, a girl 
of beauty and talents. The lover is 
Xaverius Blake , a name of weight in 
the west of Ireland: the lady is Clara 
de Burgh ,—both sufficiently opulent, 
and on the point of marriage, with the 
fullest approbation of their families. 
Some adventures and hair’s-breadth 
escapes diversify the narrative, til), 
within a week of the marriage, Xave¬ 
rius leaves Dublin in order to make 
preparations for his bride. Clara is 
struck with some superstitious pre¬ 
sentiment of seeing him no more, takes 
cold, and is seized with a fatal illness. 
The story is told by a female friend. 

“ My sleep that night was so disturbed 
by indistinct dreams, that ifrvould not just- 
ly be called rest. One moment I was en¬ 
deavouring to fly from a furious herd of 
cattle, which nil my endeavours seemed 
only to bring nearer to me; the next, some 
irresistible power was hurrying me down a 
precipice towards a dark abyss, into which 
J momentarily expected to be plunged. No 
catastrophe happened to me from my agony 
of fear ; yet in a second the floating vision 
changed, and l found myself crushed, un. 
der the ruins of a fallen house, a heavy 
beam lying on my breast and impeding re- 
spiration, so th&t 1 could not speak in an¬ 
swer to the friends who were calling and 
searching for me. Anon, I sawXIara in 
the same situation, while I vainly endea¬ 
voured to move to her assistance. Again, 

I saw Xaverius tie her to the tail of an 
unbroken horse, which he held by therein, 
and lashed into firry, while bursts of wild 
and demoniacal laughter declared the de¬ 
light with which he saw Clara whirled 
round the ring. I heard the screams of the 
victim { atm the violence of the efforts 
which I made to arise to her fescue at 
length awoke mk, with aerveS too much 
shaken to aljfowme to sleep again. I arose, 
though it was only just day. When dress¬ 
ed, f jthiw|»jii d tourcad, but found it im- 
jx>ssypl, keep my thoughts fixed to 

4 took out my work to as little 

ser this ominous agitation, she 
’krhltes away some hours in recovering 
(lifer self-possession, and then, visits fcev 
.friend. The scene has in it nettling of 
singularity ; on the contrary, it is al¬ 


together simple, and such as may-have 
occurred every day at the death-bed 
of an intelligent and sensitive miud; 
yet it takes a strong hold on the feel¬ 
ings, and is pathetic to a remarkable 
degree. 

“ With a heavy heart I ascended to the 
mom of my friend. I saw several of the 
servants as I passed, who noticed me only 
with a silent curtsey, instead of the smiling 
welcome with which I bad been invariably 
received. Their noiseless and ghost-like 
tread had something appalling in it, and I 
entered my poor Claws chamber with a 
tenfold depression of spirits. As 1 opened 
the door, she raised herself in the bed, and 
putting back the curtain, said, ‘ Kllen, how 
I have longed to see you !’ 

“ She seemed to speak with great diffi¬ 
culty } and her voice was so hoarse, that had 
T not seen her, I could never have recog¬ 
nized it as hers. * •#**** 

“ She laid her head on the pillow for a 
moment, then turned, and exhibited every 
symptom of restlessness and fear. At. 
length, flinging down the clothes, she 
cried, ‘ I cannot rest; my poor mother ! 
—Ellen, be a child to her when I am gone; 
she will grieve beyond, measure. I have 
been the sole source of happiness to her; 
she had identified all her thoughts with 
mine. What will console her ? So young 
as I am J it is no life-wearied pilgrim, 
prepared by infirmity and disappointment 
for the rest of the grave, whom she resigns, 
but her child, her only remaining child, 
who has known nothing of life but its plea¬ 
sures. Hfir chfid who ever closed her eyes 
in hope, and waked them to joy. My pros¬ 
pects were so bright t no anticipation of 
evil for, or from me, has taught her resig¬ 
nation to this infliction. In the long vista 
of years to cQnie, even the perspicacious 
eye of maternal anxiety could discern 
naught for me but felicity, and usefulness, 
and peaeg, and honour. What, will console 
her for this blight ? Oh, my mother! may 
you never know how unwilling I am to 
die.—But I am so young, my perceptions 
of happiness were the most acute, and they 
wete all’realized, .But yesterday, the hap¬ 
piest of the happy ; to-day a gasping 
wretch, struggling on the brink of the 
dark and terrible abyss of eternity; to¬ 
morrow tlflg pale cold image of departed 
happiness—a senseless clod, no longer the 
source of pride, of hope, of joy, or interest, 
to any human being. The creature so 
beloved will be an object of abhorrence; 
the eye, which the mind’s stern resolve 
shall compel to regard me, will close in 
involuntary hftrror; the hand which shall 
touch me will shudder, and the muscles 
shrink froimLhe abhorred contact. Even 
now my flesh creeps, and my imagination 
turns with loathing and disgust irovu the 
idea of what I shall be then. All 1 have 
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loved, all who have loved me, will wish to 
hide me in llie darksome grave; there no 
thought shall dare to visit me, or picture 
to itself that form once gazed on with de¬ 
light.—Ah! Ellen, not the world’s wealth 
could then bribe you to touch the hand you 
now .so fondly caress.’—§he \ittered this 
with such a continuous glow of words, that 
1 found it impossible to interrupt her; yet 
she must have spoken with great effort, for 
her voice was thick and hoarse, and its 
sound scarcely rising above a whisper. It 
seemed more the internal murmuring of the 
mind, than a discourse addressed to me. 1 
had taken her hand os she uttered the last 
words. She turned her heavy and languid 
eyes on me, and paused as if she expected 
an answer. ‘ Oh ! Clara, if you love me, 
luiw can you thus rive my heart? Why 
conjure up such horrible images to harass 
and incapacitate me from being of use to 
you ?’ .She seemed offended, and said, 
4 From my infancy, all my joys and my 
griefs—every thought of my soul has been 
confided to you ; but in death I must learn 
a new lesson.’ She turned from me and 
sighed heavily.” 

Tlie disease increases, and this in¬ 
teresting creature has a stronger con¬ 
viction of the coming of depth.. She 
takes off her necklace—*her lover’s pre¬ 
sent—that it may not be plundered in 
the tomb. While she is hoping that 
her mother is not acquainted with her 
danger, 

“ The door was softly opened by Mrs de 
Ilurgh, who put her head into the room. 

4 I am not sleeping, mamma j but I have 
been just hoping you were. Did you not 
go to b«l ?’.—> 1 did indeed, my love.’— 

4 And did you sleep ?’— 4 1 did, and had 
pleasant dreams of you,’—* What did you 
dream ?’ said she, languidly, apparently 
desirous of occupying her mother’s atten¬ 
tion with anything rather than a scrutiny 
into her feelings—‘ What did you dream, 
mamma?’ , 

4 * ‘ I dreamed that yoitr wedding-day 
was come, and that I entered your chain* 
her early in the niornmg, to awaken and 
assist you; but I found you risen and 
dressed with die utmost elegance and. splen¬ 
dour, and looking more lovely than you 
had ever done before, even in my partial 
eyes. Your father stood by y&ir side, in, 
appearance such os he was when he led me 
to the altaT, as young, as blooming, and 
as bright with happiness. I did not re- 
ceive hii» with the joy duo to a long absent 
friend, nor with surprise as one risen from 
tho dead ; yet I had some %int conscious* 
ness of our not haring lately met, for I 
said, 4 You here!’— 4 Yes,* he replied, * I 
am come for Clara; it is there.* 

“ ‘ Suddenly we were in church, I know 
not how, but I felt no surprise. There was 


a vast crowd. There was heavenly music, 
mid such a resplendence of light, that my 
sight became dazzled and confused. I knew 
that we Were at the altar, and that some¬ 
thing was going on ; but I could see no¬ 
thing distinctly. There were bright forms 
before me, which I felt to be you, yonr fa¬ 
ther, and Xaverius, but 1 tried in vain to 
look at you. 

4 Atlength I thought theceremony was 
finished, ami that your father had placed 
you in the bridegroom’s arms, lie laid his 
hand on me and said, 4 This is best; she 
is happy 1* Again 1 tried to look at you, 
but again the effort was in vain.' I saw no¬ 
thing but light, light so resplendent as to 
compel me to close my aching eyes. When 
I opened them, the gay scene was Vanish¬ 
ed ; the light, the people, the music, were 
gone. I was alone in the church, without 
light, yet experiencing no sensation of fear 
or perplexity in the darkness. 

“ ‘ As I approached the door, I perceived 
Xaverius seated in a corner near it, meanly 
dressed, and tossing a gold ring up in the 
air, and again catching it. I asked him 
what he was doing there ? ‘ Waiting,* he 
replied, 4 to give this to my bride; 1 be¬ 
lieve I must go to look for her.’ As he 
arose for tire purpose, 1 was awakened by 
Kills, who came to tell me Mr ItuBsel (a 
clergyman) was below.’ ” 

The struggle becomes more painful, 
hut the tlcscription is still natural, 
touching, and true. Intervals of reli¬ 
gious despair and hope succeed each 
other—a letter arrives from her lover, 
long and full of the detail of his jour¬ 
ney—its liveliness revives her to hopes 
of life-—she talks of seeing him again 
—but the disease rapidly masters her 
spirits—she is dying, inevitably dyv 
ing— 

I am going fast, Ellen, let the coffin 
be ordered. Xaverius will be here on Wed¬ 
nesday i he will come to claim his bride, his 
Clara t let him not find what was, but is 
not, Clara., Hide me instantly, bury me 
deep, and cover the grave with sods; suf¬ 
fer me not to become loathsome to his ima¬ 
gination j still let my image be to him fair, 
lovely, and gracious; let it dy»ell in his re¬ 
collection, like the sweet visions of youth- 
ful joy,—sad only because they will be seen 
no more. He will return on Wednesday; 
light wifi, be liis bounding step along the 
hall; quickly will he ascend the stairs, and 
reach the sitting-room pf his Clara—but 
Clara is not there. He will there find only 
her bereaved and childless mother, in her 
loneliness, her mourning, and her despair. 
Yes, there he will also find thee, Ellen ; 
yet,, sweetest friend, comfort him not too 
toon:*— Ah 1 let him feel, let him mourn 
my loss. Deny me not p few tears from 
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him, whose image intercepts my view of 
heaven. Suffer him not to forget me, El¬ 
len- When lug courted mistress—his bride 
—his wife—the mother of his children— 
still, still, my Ellen, speak to him of his 
lost Clara.” 

Painful as the subject is, the charac¬ 
teristics of dissolution are among the 
most interesting of all speculations— 
and the writer seems to have survey¬ 
ed them with a singular fidelity—yet 
without the harshness of a mere scien¬ 
tific inquiry. The description is at 
once vivid and delicate, powerful and 
pathetic. The last hour cornea— 

She gave me the miniature of Xaverius. 

“ 6 Ellen, take this now, you will not like 
to take it from the corpse. Take it, I say ; 
when he marries, claim mine from him ; 
you will love it still. Ellen, give me pa¬ 
per ; I would write to Xaverius.* 

“• 1 thought it impossible, but I brought 
the writing materials. Her fingers trem¬ 
bled, and her hand wandered over the pa¬ 
per, either as if slieepuld not guide her 
fingers, or keep the paper in her sight. 

44 4 T cannot write—Where is ray mo¬ 
ther '{—let her be called ; if is useless to 
deceive her longer : 1 am just going.' 

44 Poor Mrs l>e Burgh, who had long 
been in the room, now came forward. 

114 Your blessing and your pardon, my 
mother ! your last blessing on your child;’ 

- 4 4 JM y blessing, and the blessing of our 
i’ather in Heaven, be upon my chad; my 
pardon you cannot want, for when have 
you erred ?’ 

“ ‘ You have, my mother, a daughter in 
Ellen. Tell Xaverius—Oh ! my life is go¬ 
ing—.Where is Ellen ?’ 

# 44 4 Here, my*Oara.’ 

444 Is it very dark ?* 

“ * It is dark—the candle is shaded.’ 

“ She sat up in the bed. 

“ * It is not that; it is I that aim dark. 
J.ifeis leaving me.’ 

’ Soon alter she said,— 4 My hands are 
stiffening.* 

44 1 chafed them—they were cold, but 
this brought back their warmth. She ob¬ 
served, that it was pleasant. She again 
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said, m a hurried tone of alarm, and cast- 
ing an imploring look of anguish at me,— 
‘ 1 am dying—Oh ! oh! Ellen, what shall 
1 do r 

“ * Pray to God, my Clara.’ 

44 4 Do you : my heart prays, but I have 
no words. Oh ! it is dark, so dark I can 
scarcely see you.’ 

“ She approached nearer to me, and put 
her arm over my neck. 

“ 4 Now I cannot see at all,’ speaking 
quick; 4 my life is gone—1 am going.’ 

44 4 To Heaven, Clara.’ 

“ 4 Yes, to Heaven,’ she said, loosed 
her arm from my neck, placed her head 
on the pillow, ana died.” 

XaVerius returns—is thrown into 
an agony of grief, which is followed 
by long despondency, and, in about a 
year—I grieve to say it, for the honour 
of our constancy—by marriage. Put 
whether from lingering regret, or ha¬ 
bitual fickleness of purpose, he suffers 
his estate and the world to glide from 
him, sinks into confined circumstan¬ 
ces, and is presented in the beginning 
of the volume, yet the close of the sto¬ 
ry, as having lost all the vigorous and 
manly beauty of his early miniature. 

It would be idle to speak of this story, 
or of the writer, as perfect. The work 
lias obvious deficiencies: its simplicity 
is sometimes too simple, its language is 
often negligent, and its butnour always 
unlucky. The author seems to have 
no talent for the ingenious drollery 
which is so great a favourite in Ire¬ 
land. Pathos, and ’sweetness of de¬ 
scription, the mastery of the human 
heart, are higher attributes; and those 
are, in the mind that produced this 
unostentatious and dejected labour. 
I have selected only passages of this 
character; but the description, of a 
painting of Lazarus and Dives, in the 
house dr 'Jacob (Jorr, might justify the 
praise of rich conception, and power¬ 
ful and picturesque eloquence. The 
author should write again. 


Vhc Unwilling Author. 
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Turners or modern British dramatists. 
No. I. Tennant. 


CARDINAL BEATON.' 


It is the fashion, the cant, over 
Scotland now, to speak and scribble 
with much vehemence and pomposity 
about the Covenanters. They, and all 
in any way connected with them, be¬ 
fore or after the Religious Persecution, 
art' represented as pure, spotless, high- 
souled, heavenly-minded men ; while 
no picture is dark and devilish enough 
for their adversaries, who ate perpe¬ 
tually painted with the spirit, and al¬ 
most. the forms and lineaments, of de¬ 
mons. The “ Tales of my Landlord” 
are said to be a scries of libels on those 
men, to whom we owe onr civil and re¬ 
ligions liberty ,• and nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the bitterness of reprobation with 
which they are spoken of by those 
persons, whose veneration of the saints 
martyred of old, is somewhat singu¬ 
larly "found united either with an indif¬ 
ference to the piety of holy men in the 
present day, or with scepticism and in¬ 
fidelity. This cannot but excite doubts 
of their sincerity; for it seems impos-i 
sible for the same persons, with heart 
and soul, to venerate the religious 
martyrs, perishing in the fire to pre¬ 
serve the Word of God, and to admire, 
as the best and foremost men in mo¬ 
dern times, those who have striven by 
all the means in their power to de¬ 
stroy the Bible, by denying its inspi¬ 
ration, and to strike at the root of the 
Christian faith. No doubt, it would 
not be difficult to shew how all this 
happens; political feeling is at the 
bottom of the whole; and too many of 
“ the fond admirers of devoted worth,” 
would .be thought to kindle into noble 
rage over the sufferings of the saints, 
while, in good truth, they are feeding 
their hearts with anger and malignity 
towards their political opponents, to 
whom the memory of all such martyrs 
must lie dearer far, just as the faith is 
more dearly prized for which they 
burned or bled. 

But without sayingone word more on 
this point, (and we do not expect that 
all our friends will agree with us in 
thesesentiraents,) we mauobscrvc, that 
the great charge againstlthose immor- 


talTales is, that they give a degrading 
character of the Covenanters. Do they 
indeed ? Power, vigour, energy, pas¬ 
sion, and imagination, are all made at¬ 
tributes of that character; the writer 
wishes to raise terror rather than pity ; 
or, if we weep, that they shall be tcurs 
of blood. A stern pathos is oyer all the 
history of that troublous time ; for 
persecution drove grief into guilt, and 
remorse groaned over the crime that 
yet rid the land of an oppressor. The 
souls of the righteous were stained as 
they became shedders of blood; aud 
the bigot of intolerant religion, and 
the tool of arbitrary power, although 
baser, were not more cruel than the 
prey they hunted in the moors and on 
the mountains. It required a power¬ 
ful and fe;u less gen ids to meddle with 
those men of iron, to shew them as 
they were, Bible-bosomed murderers 
on the higli-way; yet worshipping 
God, if ever men did, in fervour and 
in truth, among sullen mosses and so¬ 
litary mists. Tenderness might bo in 
theiWicarts, for they had wives and chil¬ 
dren whom they had loved in the days 
of peace. But of all tender thoughts, 
it might then be said, tc O that they 
had the wings of doves, that they might 
flee away and be at rest!” Strength 
sufficient for those evil days lay in 
another region of the soul—-in the re¬ 
gion of its power. And who ever rose 
from the perusal of those 'Pales with¬ 
out feeling his spirit dilated and ex¬ 
panded into a strong dark sympathy 
with the character of these stern “fore¬ 
fathers of the hamlet ?** Not the less 
do we hold sacred the cause in which 
they slew, or were slain, because we 
see that they too were men of sin; we 
think of them with more awful reve¬ 
rence, because the frailty m our fallen 
nature was visible ui*m them, even 
when nulling to go to God through the 
flames; and we loath with a more heart¬ 
sick loathing all tyranny, and cruelty, 
and oppression, as we see them gene¬ 
rating evil in their victims, when it 
appears almost to he impossible to shed 
the blood of the wicked without some 


* Cardinal Beaton ; a Drama, in five acts. By William Tennant, Author of ‘ An' 
sicr Fair,” Ac. Edinburgh, Constable and Co. Hvo. 
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** damned spot” on our own souls, or 
to approach, without something like 
presumptuous freedom with God* those 
altars of religion before which we have 
stood in conflict with man. 

Now, if there be any truth in our 
observations, it is not likely that 
those authors will meet with more 
than a temporary success, (if, indeed, 
they meet even with that,) who eu* 
deavour to write, as it were, in op¬ 
position to the Unknown, and to 
paint anew the character of the old 
Covenanters. For it will be found 
that their portraits are not only less 
impressive than the others, hut also 
not so true to history, and not bo ac¬ 
cordant withour knowledge of human 
nature at large. We lay down Ringan 
Gilhaize, with all its manifest'and 
manifold merits, and take up the ma¬ 
gical volumes again, convinced more 
than ever, that such Were the living 
men, and that s^uch only could they n as lighted up hear sky-adorning torch, 
be; allowing, at the same time, that Dimming th’ abashed stars, and paving 
the Unknown has his prejudices and — - - 

his peculiarities, as well as his neigh¬ 
bours, and is no more exempt than 
ordinary people, from sins that easily 
beset him, although their indulgence, 
it must be allowed, lias worked no 
deadly effect on liis noble and promt 
spirit. 

Perhaps Mr Tennant (in our opi¬ 
nion) is somewhat in the same pre¬ 
dicament with Mr Galt. But as this 
is the first time wc have had the plea¬ 
sure of introducing any work of his to 
our readers, wc shall not occupy with 
discussion or disquisition the space 
which will be much better filled with 
his poetry. 

The subject of the drama is a con¬ 
spiracy—and we are partial to conspi¬ 
racies. They cannot but be interest¬ 
ing—and every human being, however 
odious, becomes an object almost of 
compassion, when we know that he is 
about to he murdered. Yet, in spite 
of a conspiracy, it must be confessed, 
that this drawwmoves rather heavily; 
and it is not possible to pay a gentle¬ 
man a worse compliment, than to fall 
asleep while he isihftHrnaingyou that 
he lias laid a plan to murder a Cardi¬ 
nal, or even a Bishop. The first and 
•second acts, which rather flag, and, al¬ 
though classically, are not spiritedly 
written, arc occupied in various collo¬ 
quies between tne Cardinal and his 
creatures, ami also between different 
Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, the 


Opt- 

object of which is to acquaint us with 
the enormities of Beaton, and the mi¬ 
serable evils they are bringing upon 
Scotland. We quote the whole of the 
last scche of the second act, which ex¬ 
hibits Mr Tennant’s powers in a high¬ 
ly favourable light, and is certainly, 
although a little languid, very beau¬ 
tiful. Beatrice is the daughter of a 
sea-captain confined in a dungeon by 
the Cardinal, and has had her virtue 
basely assaulted by him on visiting 
the palace to pray Iter father’s release. 

Scene IV.— A Garden near the Cathedral . 

Enter Beatrice Strano. 

I’ve seen my mother to her couch to rest, 
And I have said my evening prayers with 
her $ 

And sow I seek this flowery solitude, 

To entertain my desolated mind 
With moonlight, and the garden’s silent 
scenes. 

How beautiful, above the sea, the moon 

. all 

The bay’s expansion, as with twinkling 
sheets 

Of silver fluent on the fluttering wave! 
Nearer, the hillocks, valleys, rocks, and 
i shores, 

Flame nut in night’s best glory; and the 
spires 

And copper-gamish’d roofs and pinnacles 
Of yon Cathedral, gleam and tower on high. 
As if exulting to give baek the moon 
Her image, and requite her with a sight 
Of her own glory flung amended back 
By roofs the brightest that she sees on earth. 
The garden, top, is proud, and plumes her¬ 
self 

On her fair early flowers, which she expands 
Full to the moon, as bragging how her 

Has busk*<Fher out, though she regrets 
fot how 

His absenCh in his sister’s sweeter beams. 
Welcome, street light, and with thee wel¬ 
come too . 

Thoughts of divinely-soothing melancholy, 
That slide, as if by stealth, into fixe soul. 
And All it with a stillness calm as thine! 
The day, with all its flashy glaring light. 

Its brawl of bus’ness, shouts, and din of 
wheels. 

Is well away and buried in. the sea. 

Tome, arid to dig sorrowful of heart, 

And to the pious saint, said to the lover, 
This lonely hour comes on more peace- 

And more accordant to their museful mood; 
For I have been in sorrow all the day, 

And having ^iped my tears, nowforth repair 
To feed with thoughts my meditative heart. 
Haply he too, to whom my heart is vow’d, 
As late he promised, will appear to bless 
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My solitude with his rejoicing presence. 
He knows the house where I am sojourner; 
This is tli’ appointed place, and this the 
hour 

He for the golden interview assign’d. 

seatojt, ( appearing through the bushes.) 
’Tis she herself—I see the moonlight lie 
Asleep upon her neck and on her bosom. 
As fain to find such precious resting-place; 
Diana is not jealous of her beauty, 

Only because she's like herself so chaste; 
And therefore does the comety Queen of 
Night, 

As if right merry to behold in her 
A maiden so completely her compeer, 
Concentre all her yellow streaming beams 
To gild my love more ravishingly fair. 

I To Beatrice. 
Heaven’s richest happiness be with thee, 
sweet, 

And every joy which thy perfection merits! 
O let me press to this unworthy bosom 
A beauty and a worth so excellent, 

It is my ardour only merits it! 

Beat. O, thou art come, my love, in 
needful time. 

To gladden me amid the household griefs 
That 11 eaven hath sent to purify our hearts s 
How strange to meet here in a place so 
strange. 

In such an hour, and plight so sorrowful! 
How diff’rent, when we took our evening 
walks 

By the moon’s light upon thyp lofty shore, 
Whence we o’erlook’d the rolling ocean 
’ front 

The sea-marge to the fiery-beacon’d May J 
Then how light-hearted in our happiness • 
How little boded we our present cares ! 
Vet there are yet, l hope, good things*foT 
us; 

lie who commands this Btillaess, and o’er, 
spreads 

Heaven’s changeful face with such a robe 
of light, 

Will yet o’erspread our countenances with 

joy* 

Scat. Oh, lair! thou canst not be where 
joy is not!—. 

Mcthinks thy person is enshrined within 
An unseen hcav’nly tabernacle of joy; 

And Love and Honour are the cherubim 
That hover o’er tin* with their golden 
wings. 

Where goodness is, there must be happi¬ 
ness; 

Sorrow may fly across it as a bird; 

But in the virtuous bosom, as its nest, 
Peace as the halcyon builds, as did the 
swallow 

Within God’s altar at Jerusalem. 

Boat. Yea, Peace must tje where Pa¬ 
tience is; and 1 • 

Can keep my spirit pStiont awl submiss. 
When God, who gives the grief, requires 
submission, 

As sign of acquiescence in his will; 


That I can do, and Heaven requires no 
more. 

But joy’s rich cup, though tender’d to my 
lips, 

I cannot, may not taste, but pass it by ; 
Deferring till a father’s doom be clear’d 
From doubt and danger, which surround it 
now, 

The darker from to-day’s occurrences. 

Seat. What has to-day begot of darker 
doubt, 

To add to yesterday’s as striking perils ? 
He, whose stem gripe commands thy fa¬ 
ther’s life, 

Is cruel, cruel, every day alike. v 

Beat. His cruelty is madden’d now by 
spite) 

And indignation of imagined wrong. 

Scat. What means my fair by these un¬ 
certain words ? 

Beat. Oh, Seaton ! I to-day have dared 
a deed 

Abovd the venture of a timid maid: 

Into thy heart I will confide it all.— 

Him, the proud master of yon citadel, 

The tyrant of our shire, and of the land. 
Whose arbitrary gripe of iron seized 
And dragg’d my father to his house of 
gloom, 

Him have I pray’d, and on my knees be¬ 
sought, 

Reck’ning too strongly on the fervency 
Of a fond daughter's suit, to liberate 
His innocent and pining prisoner. 

Tltaf prayer refused as bold, I did beseech 
A little boon—leave to revisit oft 
And cherish him with tender offices. 

Alas, a fruitless suit! I might as well 
Beseech the blast to blow nut, and to spare 
The wrecking ship it drives upon the shore. 
Nay, his chid spirit, roused and mortified 
By my contemning his opprobrious proffers, 
Burns now with hotter irritation, which 


May fall too fatal on a father’s head. 

Scat. Oh, lndcous heart of cruelty and 
wrong! 

Oh, fiend! too worthy of tliy hate and mine ! 
Though well to thee I could have prophesied 
That idle supplication’s evil issue— 
lie is incensed, not only that thy father 
Has foster’d what is misnamed heresy. 
Incurring thence an honourable blot; 

But that Balcaskie’s house of Strang, whose 


name 

You shafts, with distant consanguinity. 
Exerts, with all the neighto’ring families, 
A bold hostility against his power. 

Thence, as if conscious of conspiracy. 

He shuts himself in stem relentlessness; 
But long he cannot rul& Already he 
O’crplayB the tyrant, to hisown destruction; 
Which hovers now, suspended o’er his head 
By a thin hair, like Damocles’s sword. 
Some plot is sprouting, and will ripen soon : 
Events must burst; and fate can’t labour 
* long 

Against the pressure of necessity. 


8 
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JJeut. Yet, Seaton, if this man upon liim- 
self 

(Compels destruction from the hands of foes, 
I cannot bear that thou shauldst be involved 
In being party to the fate of him. 

Whom thou had’st reason, for thy damsel’s 
sake, 

To call and deem a cruel enemy. 

Srat. Aly fair one ! I revere thee for 
that word: 

Though not the less for thee, an^ for my. 
self, 

And for my country, T might well be clear’d, 
In aiding that the murderer may perish, 
Who seeks to rid the world of honest men.— 
You see how he has summon’d to this city 
His crowd of minion priests, that swarming 
come 

To cause to-morrow perish at tire stake 
A saint, whose vestments are of lioliness. 
And he has other deaths more manifold 
< >n hand, comprizing all the flower of Fife. 
These slaughters can be only dbvialbd, 
lty crushing the contriver’s cursed head: 
His own devices must entangle him; 

His pit, foi others dug, must swallow him ! 
Hatt. I sec the meaning, then, of all this 
'• stir 

And flocking thither of the laity; 

Their broils and bickerings with priestly 
men ; 

Their scoffs at girdled friars and mitres 
passing; 

Their mutierings and whispers where they 
stand 

hi lonely lanes, and comers of the street*! 
Group’d into gloomy knots, discussing 
. something 

Mysterious, and of terrible import. 

Even now, we hear at times the distant 
sound, 

As of tli’ explosion of confined wrath ; 
Shouts, as of furious quarrellers; and cries, 
As of tierce men infuriated with wine, 
Assaulting, or assaulted in the streets. 
Such signs, 1 doubt, betoken some black 
storm 

About to agitate this fated town. 

Vet those have nought to fear, whom love 
• and peace 

Unite and harmonize in holy joy. 

As the moon rides serene, regarding not 
Earth’s petty noises, far beneath her orb; 
E’en so, m»v both our happy hearts, su¬ 
blimed • 

Into the orbit of celestial peace, 

Look down unharm’d, exulting from their 
height, - 

On the black storm of passion as It breaks, 
Wrecking the lives of miserable men ! 
Sait. Thy words, my love, are all of hea- 
<<to, voply cljitrm, 

And-too divine lor earthly-minded men, 
.■fFho borrow from the very dregs they’re 
made of 

Inevitable drossiness of soul. ** 

But see, the moon seems now high-nitcli’d 
above 


The glitt’ring-roof’d cathedral’s midmost 
spire, 

Flinging its long sharp shadow at our feet', 
Kenjinumg us of midnight, and the hour 
At which even those who love like unto us 
Must—’tis a word 1 scarce can speak— 

Jirat. — Must part. 

We have too long made solemn night, with 
all 

Her serious starry daughters of the sky, 

A witness of our idle colloquy. 

And yet I cannot err while talking with 
thee | 

And yet-Good night!—that word must 

come at last, 

Thongh long it loiters on a lover’s lips. 

Scat. Good night, my love ! Good an¬ 
gels guard you well! 

Heat. Adieu, my boy ! sweet sleep be¬ 
dew your pillow ! 

And Heaven awake us to sweet peace to¬ 
morrow I [£ ITU lit SI'VI'I II III/. 

The conspirators are long b&ffled in 
their designs against Beaton’s life; and 
Wishart, whom they had hoped to 
save, is martyred. The description of 
the martyrdom is good. 


Curmich'U'.l. No sooner had th’ appoint. 
, ed moment come, 

When from the Uastle’s gate the gentle 
saint 

Appear’d, all radiant with sweet smiles of 

Joy, , 

Amid, a thtcarning multitude of spears : 
His hands were shackled, yet his lips were 
free 

To utter blessings on the guards about him : 
Their ruffian feces, as they heard his words, 
Stream’d down a river of unwonted tears, 
Beseeching pardon, they were thus enforced 
To do their office so unmercifully. 

Two beggars stood by the wayside, and 
Waved 

An aims no tin nils to-du)/, he said. 

To ‘■hut God will pm; his 

Thus onfardfali the way, serene as if 
He was to mount the pulpit, not the scaf¬ 
fold, ' 

Till he arrived at the prepared place : 

And then he kiss’d his executioner, 

Who blubber’d ttorrodi, as he chain’d him to 
The stake, and lighted the first faggot up; 
Which when the crowd saw flaming, all 
its mass, 

Out from the nearest to th’ extremext circle, 
’Gan heave throughout with surly agita¬ 
tion. 

Like ocean by a sudden whirlwind whipt: 
Then shouts of ‘ shame,’ and cries of ‘ mur- 
der,’ iyse; , 

Thai had they'forward press’d, and tram¬ 
pled out 0 

At once botlP headsman's life and faggot's 
lire. 

But that they saw, high on the Castle’s 
walls. 
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The eannoniers a-tiptoc, with their reeds 
Just hov'ring for th’ explosion, and the 
mouths 

Metallic, that wet* glutted rich with death* 
Frowning upon them, ready at one volley 
To sweep th’ encumber’d street from end 
to end. 

Meantime the heavens had pall’d them¬ 
selves all round 

In mourning of funereal thunder-clouds ; 
And, just as that first faggot was lit up. 
Wept such a show’r of heavy drops, as soon 
Quench’d into blackness the obnoxious 
flame. • 1 > 

Thrice was it fired by man, and thrice again 
Heaven's rain descended to extinguish it; 
Till, at the last, man’s stubborn hate pre¬ 
vail’d : , 

At which the thunder matter’d down to 
earth 

His indignation, and’the eastern sky 
Let loose a blast upon the town, that shook 
Men-cover’d steeples, walls, and tottering 
roofs, 

Whereby all hearts were terrified, lest God 
Was loosening the foundations of the world. 
Norman. And what were Beaton and ’ 
his pack about, 

Amid this elemental hurly-burly ? 

Stood he beside the pfle to ply the bellows ? 
Or sat he in his painted room at ease, 
Playing at cards, and cheating Paisley’s 
Abbot ? 

Carm. I saw the villain—he was thrust 
upon “• 

Mine and the people's eyes obtrusively j 
I watch’d his looks* his gestures, as he lay 
Prank’d in his Romish ceremonial robes, , 
On tufts of purple, o’er his western window, 
Marking with hellish curiosity 
The progress of the saint-devouring flam e; 

I saw him and his prelates laughing load, 
And wagging to each other, where they lay, 
(O monstrous I) nods of execrable triumph, 
As round the sufPrer, wavingjad and high. 
The flames reluctantly cameUfttowing, 
And closed him in at last amid those spires. 
Whence his just spirit jtoUading sprung to 
heaven ! _ 

Nor. Abominable outrage ! tell it not 
Again, Carmichael, in fair Scottish ground} ■ 
Lest stones and turf should rise Up in Our 
faces, 

And brand us publicly with cowardice 
Nay, tell it everywhere—sound it about 
From tops of hills, from parish.churches’ 
spiral ' 

At borough-crosses; ferries, and fire-sides, 
That men may rise in mass exasperated, 
And rush into oar county, raring us. 
Crying, Lives there a Sheriff in this shire. 
That Eke a stream injustice*® runs down ? 
Or are there men, or are Hfere milksops in 
, * it?- , . 

Ay,, them’s a Sheriff, ’twill be drid, but he 
Wears breeches* only, not the sword of 
Justice; 

V 01 . XIV. 


He swaggers in his words, a well-tongued 
braggart, , 

But Card’nal’s big hat is the bug for him; 

It scares him as the scare-crow does the 
bird.— 

O shame, shame, shame 11 will not btook 
it longer; 

I will be at him greedily to-morrow; 

I will rifft sleep till I have purged our 
shire, 

And made it cleaner by the scoundrel’s 
death! 

What say you to it ? Shall I go alone. 

And tfewntgh some port-hole worm into his 
castle P 

Or will ye be my pioneers, to break 

Way through his doors, with lever and 
with axe ? 

Were I but in, I’d hang him on his bed¬ 
post; 

He is too vile for stabbing now, 1 think! 

Let us hasten on to the catastrophe, 

which-is stern and murderous. 


Cardinal. If ye but spare my life,* 111 
let you in. ■ ^ 

MelviL Haply we may, my Lord, if jme 
but kind, 

And entertain us strangers hospitably. 
Admitting no at once into your heart. 
Car'd. Swear by God’s wounds, that you 
will spare toy life. 

And I'll unbolt. 

Nor.* By Heav’n, I’ll not swear so; 

I should beperjuted-guUty and blasphemer, 
T* unswear by such an impious startling 
’ o ajfct ■ 

What I UMptato™ more piously, and more 
Gonform’alv to the customs of good men. 
Open, my Lord, I cannot trifle longer— 

[ They break Open the door, and rush 
to. 


Car. (felling into a chair.) Oh, Norman 
. Lesslie! wilt thou murder me ? 

Spare—I was once thy friend—I’ll give 
thee gold, 

Lands, houses, anything, but spare my 
life! 

Non . Gold, houses, lands ! No, no, I’m 
not the man * 

To barter vengeance for a candle’s snuff; 

I do not come a pedlar to your chamber; 

I come th* avenger of myselfxnd country. 

(jard’na*, I’ll not detain yoiHongthou 
hast * 

Upon thy hand a journey tedious long, 

(Though not to Falkland—that is superse¬ 
ded;) 

The pale hell-follow’d horse stands at thy 
gate. 

With pendent stirrups ready for thy feet 

T» asednd and scat thee in the vacant sad¬ 
dle; 

I hear him neighing for thee in thy court; 

Therefore I shall be brief- Gard’nal, thou 
know’st 

3 H 
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TIub paper, this poor-written, crooked 
scribble— 

f Takes out and shews him the list of 
names marked in his hand-writing 
for death.] 

Kcnn’st it? The crank o’ the writing, 
kenn’st thou it ? 

Scest thou my father's name, my unde 
John's, * 

Mine own, all damnably consign'd to death, 
By some most cowardly and cruel foe, 
Whom, could I once find out, and sec be¬ 
fore.me, . , 

I’d rate him to the teeth with hiamustfoeds, 
Till his teeth chatter’d with the dull of 
death; ■ 

I would unsheath mine honestponiwd ft 
him, 

And stab hint—thus— [StabsMm. 

■ Card. Fy, fy, 1 am a priest— ' 
Mel. . * Yea, so indeed 

Thou art, opt one of Satan, not of God t 
The priest of God died yesterday, and rode 
To Paradise upon, his wheels of £r§. 

The priest of Satan Only dies to-day, ,'■? 
Though he deserved long ago to dip. 

That so the priest of God, aright yet, have 
W lived; \ ' '' 1 . 

Tn part 'twas my neglect, which to atone, 

I give it thee, though Ifte. '[Stahhim. 
Carm. Hold, bold; my friends, though 
wrathful, hold a space;, : 

Too hotly Tassion, for suchhmrioua act, 
Inflames and irritates the body’s nerve, 
Casting a shade of blame on that which 
ought 1 , 

To he all blameless as fair Justice is— 

O wicked men, repent thee, egythou die,. 
Of thy most cruel murder-shuHn life l /’ • 
Lo, lo, the dry white ashes ofjGfodV saint, 
Seen from thy window, yet lie heaped high, 
Crying to heaven for thy neferious Wood, 
To slake and satisfy and keep tbfcm down 
From being scatter’d by the scoffing winds I 
Here then, before my God, I do protest. 
That nor thy person’s hatred, nor the love 
Of thy largo treasured wealth, nor any fear. 
Of danger from thy'lawless boundless 
power, 

Moves mo to this; it is because thou art . 
Th’^obstinate foe of God, mid. of his saints, 
And of his holy gospel and his law, 

That t have urged my long-demurring soul 
To this revmg’e, so cool;'so untmpass&m’d, 
For God, awffor his ChuToh. [Stabs hint. 
Card. Fy,fyy*h, all i» gone f [He dies. 
Nor. < Ay, all is gone; 

All cruelty, all wickedness, alt lust, 
Through which our poor land hath been 
weeping bag; ■ •• 

Happily gone, evamsh’d with thy life! 
Men now shall breathe hr Scotland ; they 
• *« »;%h*Hrp«d f 

; Bibles on the house-tops all aloud 
the passers-by; and lovers now. 
’spousfttheir pretty virgins, quite le- 
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From violation ere the nuptial night; 

All these abominations are gone down 
To Tophet with thee, to perfume thy soul 
M’ith very quintessence of sin’s rank odours. 
And make it dear to Satan l 
Strang. How he died 

Like to a coward! 

Carm. Like a fool he died; 

Heard you him recommend his flying sou! 
Unto hts Maker ? Not a word of that; 
His thoughts and his regrets were fixt alone 
On lqss of.life and lucre, hugging them. 
Poor worldlings to the last. 

, Lumsdain. E’en let him go; 

Now that we’re fairly done with him o» 
earth. 

Let him e’en pass away into his place. 
Without unworthy words m contumely. 
AH blotch’d with sinful vileness as he is. 
In paeb reqti&escat .♦ So I say. 

,, Kirkaldy* {entering.} Surely he’s caught; 

.. he ’scaped not from my postern. 

. Carm. Sec dm wolf slain uiat raged it* 
, God’s fold 1. 

,,, Kirk. ’Tie .hut a Woody sight, and yet, 
ray friends, 

I give you gratulation for myself 
And for ray country 1 
’ Strang. Yea, except the Guise, 

And her oppressive Frenchmen, who will 
not 

B# Jfcerry at the news ? * 

Cprm. , Hitt see, the people, 

AlOrtp’d and anxious, are collecting fast 
Before {the gate, to know what’s going on ; 
Tp satisfy andquiet them, let us 
Uplift %■.exposition pp the window 
Toe body of the roan, who yesterday 
Gazed; from that very place upon the death 
Qf otk his malice had condemn’d to fire; 
Alt! little boding his own sudden end! 

So Shall his cruel blood, like Jezebel’s, 

Be sprinkled oh the wall ? and linger there. 
Its stain* Ohwash’d by future winters’ 

For martfjBmmtion, that our sons, 

And our.sen? sons, may take good note of 

V!* ’ *• 1 -f 1 

And jii'asmgf lay, Yet et» upmt these stones 
The Hoad of Aim who slew the Saints of 
• Gfidl 

i. . , , [Curtainfalls. 

, i , , s 

There are no fewer than thirtycha- 
racters in this drama. Qf course, they 
are almost all sketched; am| we do 
not, in general, nee id them much 
power, freedom, at originality. Nor¬ 
man Lesslieis the best.; Otid Beatrice 
Strang, as will have been Wn, is an 
interesting maiden. The chief merit of 
the drama ifcp in the simplicity and 
strength of its language, which is at 
once homel jf and classical, and through¬ 
out shews the scholar, It is full of 
indisputable proofs or Mr Tennant's 
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talents; anil by three long aud con- which has not, so far as we know, yet 
tinuous extracts, we havrfenabled the attracted the attention of our critical 
public to form their own opinion of brethren, whose boundless panegyncks 
his powers. This, after all, is infinite- have often been lavished on far iule- 
ly the best way of treating a work of rior productions* 
merit, especially one like the present, * 


hogg’s three perils op woman.* 
(See Nodes Ambrvsiance. JVo. XII.) 


We know not whether Hogg, the 
Well-Beloved, is greatest as' & chi¬ 
valrous or moral writer. In the one 
character, many prefer hint to Scott; 
and, in the other, he is thought to 
beat Pope bllck and blue. His knights 
are wonderful creations of genius, aud 
altogether above the military standard; 
and as for his ladies, none more mag¬ 
nanimous ever followed a marching re¬ 
giment. When he leaves the lists, and 
sports poet of peaceful parlour life, he 
looks with his large goggle eye through 
the dim window in the human heart, 
and discovers the party within at tea 
or punch, or all retiring to rest. He 
paints them as he detects them in their 
privacy, figged ont in their Sunday's 
best, indulging in dishabille, or strip¬ 
ped, as lords and ladies used to strip 
<lnring the dark ages, parts natural & 
bus. It is indeed this rare union of 
high imagination with homely truth 
that constitutes the peculiar character 
of his writings. In otte page, we 
listen to the song of the nightingale, 
and in another, , to the grunt of the 
boar. Now tbe wood is vocsd with 
the feathered choir; and then the sty 
bubbles and squeaks tyith aform-sow, 
and a litter of nineteen: fitewiggins. 
Now." it is au angel’a sdflphat bids 
the heavens be mute and then it is 
Jamie himself, routing “ Love is like, 
a dizziness; it will not let a puir bodie 
gang about his Wariness." Now en¬ 
ters bonny Kilmeuie, pr Marjr Lee, 
preparing to flee into Fairy-laud, or beat 
up the quarters of the Man in the 
Moon; and , then, lo and behold, some 
buggered, red-armed, horay-fisted, 
glaur-noiled Girrzy, removing on the 
day before term, from the Hen-coop to 
the sign erf the Kilt, on an advance of 
six shillings on the half-year’s wage. 
Never was there such a bothering re¬ 
past set down before the reading public 
by any o^ber caterej. It Is impossible 
to foresee whether we are afyout to help 


ottrselves to a pine-apple or a fozey- 
turnip—to a golden pippin or a green 
crab—-to noyau or castor-oil—to white 
soup, syllabub, and venison, or to 
sheep-head broth, haggis, and hog’s 
flesh. The table-cloth, too, is damask, 
and richly figured; but villainously 
dairned mid washed in its own grease 
—a china tureen, filled to the brim 
with hodge-podge, undergoes uncea¬ 
sing domiciliary visits from a huge 
wooden ’ spoon, fitter to stir tar for 
sheep-smearing. Here a broken-nosed 
mustard pot, purchased from Peter 
Bell’s thirteenth wife; and there a piece 
of plate from the Shakespeare Club of 
Alloa; a magnum of claret is cooling 
itself in a utensil that shall be anony¬ 
mous id periodical literature; and slap- 
bang goes a bottle of barmy into tbe 
eye of Tom-•Purdy, whose velveteen 
breeches contrast boldly with the imi¬ 
tation yellow of Tims’ inexpressibles. 
The flunkies are of all sexes, linsey- 
woolsey, kUts, and pantaloons. If you 
gutter yovfr plate for a Bingle moment 
to escape from the shelter of your own 
bosom, a hundred to one but you see 
one of the Tweeddale V comanry lick¬ 
ing it up with a tongue half a yard 
long, and as rough as a bison's. Ever 
ana anon, by way of a song, some gra¬ 
zier, with a throat like a black-booter 
guzzling slug-worms in a quagmire, 
gutturalizes something pastoral out of 
George Thomson’s Collection of Scot-, 
tish Songs; the landlord plays a spring 
on the " trumpa lad “ o' genius," 
attempts the inimitable Sandy Ballau- 
tyne on jbe “ bit whistle jjMmd all the 
Bulls of Bashan rejoice in the chorus 
of “ Auld lang syne.’’ Such, in a very 
few words, is a pjain, intelligible, un- 
exaggerated, and philosophical charac¬ 
ter of James Hogg, as a chivalrous, 
and, we believe also, as a moral writer. 

The “ Three Perils of Woman; or 
Love, I^eazing, and Jealousy," is one 
of our shepherd s most agreeable aid 


* The Three Perils of Woman; or, Love, Learning, ami Jealousy. A Benes of 
Domestic Scottish Tales. By James Hogg. In three volumes. London—Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster-Row. 
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bamboozling productions* His know- world, that his wife might divorce him, 
ledge of the female heart is like a ge- he gets finality outwitted, jockeyed off 
acral rule, not without exceptions; but the course of Knavesmire, by a man 
half the quantity would be very avail- called— Tomkins.— Oh the Confes- 
able to a man's nsyplhfess in younger sioua of an English Best-Root Eat- 


able to a man's hsyplhfess in younger 
life. What with his genius, and wnat 
with big buck-teeth ‘ what with his 
fiddle, and what with his love-locks 
lolling over his shoulders as he “gaed 
no the Kirk," tastily tied with a blue 
ribbon; what with his running for 
prize-hats up the old avenue of Tra- 

3 uhair, “ with his hurdies like twa 
istant^ hills," to the distancing of all 
competitors; and what with his Hster- 
ing of fish and grewing of mawkins, 
a gentler and more irresistibleshepherd 
was not to be found from Mofiat to 
Mellcrstain. We have, in these three 
volumes, the cream, and butter, and 
cheese, of his experience—the pail, the 
churn, and thepress. Now, the Shop- 
hod must on no account whatever fiy 
into a passion with ua for the above 
good-humoured little hit of persona¬ 
lity. In liis “ Own Life/’ he describes 
his friends by “ hair like feathers,” 
and “ nails like eagle-daw*," and so 
■forth, which is all very proper end 

^ portraiture. More than oo©0 
le scoffed at our crutch and our 
rheumatiz; and, from these and sun* 
dry other hints, we presume he wishes 
us to favour the public with a carica¬ 
ture of himself in an early Number; 


sious of an English Beet-Root Eat¬ 
er! 

Contrast Hogg and Hazlittjis ama¬ 
tory writers, each with his Liber Amo- 
rfo* in his hand. Hogg is coarse, but 
potent ; hairy, but headlong ; flatter¬ 
ing, but not always flatulent; no doubt 
a gay deceiver, but then is certainly, if 
not, a, handsome, at least a well-built 
man; enough for all purposes of civic 
aiul domestic economy, either in large 
towns, small villages, <fr a solitary 
house* i He knows little of foreign 
tongues, but occasionally can spell his 
own ; be has a neive to nip, a knee to 
dandle; a mouth to dimple, and to de¬ 
vour unutterable things ,* free and easy 
at times can James unquestionably be, 
hut he respects the laws of God and 
man; and he shines os a friend, a bro¬ 
ther/a master, a husband, a father, a 
shepherd, a former, a hunter, a gen¬ 
tleman, a citizen, a man»and a Chris¬ 
tian. Hazlitt, on the contrary, is 
coarse as canvass, hut cannot hold the 
wind;; hairy and hirsute he seemetf to 
be id his late indecent exposure on 
the high-way, but spavined and with 
a string-gait; fo panegyric, he is Sir 


•Toby 


negync, ne is sir 
ieceiver, pluckless, 
Alas! for the do- 


ture ot Himself in an early jn umber; but not upgnmpieu. Alas! xortnedo- 
We have done one that is thought ca- mestic economy of the unsuccessful ri- 
pital, and he has only to say die word, rid of Mr Tmnkms for the favours of 


and but it comes at Christmas, ‘ a taflofa daughter, dallying with the 
Many have been the writers on Love, impotent ardour of ah Unprincipled 
the tender, the beautiful passion, from adulterer, Verging on threescore; for 
Homer to Hogg; and still the subject misquotati s,misrepresen tations, m is- 
wduld seem to be inexhaustible. Must beget|tinfrte|iI4»elieviiip, and mischief 
a nfon be in We to write of love ? Not in genera* sea the ignominious ignora- 
necessarily. The Shepherd writes as if mus passim.; and as for the relations 
he held Cupid in a tarry tow, and sent and duties, pf private life, has he not, 
him to bed by times with a flea in Ids for the sake of puffand pudding, 
ear. He keeps the urchin in order, avowed himself, in o»edamiung act, 
without breaking his spirit. Not so the shamefow violator of than all; 
thaf other “ gentle shepherd,” Willy and with bli«nj|i&ipd written fool and 


in gene 


sniveUingi and droning, for half a year; Now, our most excdlent friend, the 

after,, relinquishing various lucrative Shepherd, would npthariMdlowedhim- 
appointmeuta as aheotleman-of the self to have been jilted like the New 
press/ that brought him in tripe and Pygmalion. He would havpmade love, 
twist almost sufficient for a bare sub- not like a small, fetid* blear-eyed pug, 

but like a bjg curly Newfoundlander, 


sislehee; after going down to Scotland but like a bjg curly Newfoundlander, 
at a very considerable expense, in the who had broken his chain, and boun- 
sfoerage of a steam-boat, to commit au ced like a. rocket out of ms kennel 
act; as he himselfbaa informed the upon the* beauty of Southampton- 


* Vile Latin. 
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Row. The whole affiur could have 
been over, while Pug, or Pygmalion, 
■was shedding his rheum down “ the 
pimple pass" of his now, and most dis¬ 
consolately brandishing over his bade 
that tail, which is fixed for ever and 
aye in.one ludicrous circumbendi¬ 
bus. James is a man, and that is well 
known among friend and foe all over 
the Forest ; but silly Billy was taken 
up for an indecent exposure of ids per¬ 
son, and acquitted solely on die ground, 
that the New 1 Pygmalion was incapable 
of any misdemeanour implying man¬ 
hood. <' 

After thifi elaborate eulogy on the 
Shepherd, we proceed to analyse the 
first Peril of Woman, Love. The tale 
opens with a pretty picture of Gatty 
Bell, in bed, and, for the first rime, 
feeling love. 

“ *1 fear I am ia love,' said Gatty 
Bell, as she first awakened in her soli¬ 
tary bed in the garret-room of her fa¬ 
ther's farm-house. < And what a business 
1 am like to have of it! 1 have had such 
a night dream dreaming, and all about 
one person ; and now 1 shall have.Mich 
a day thinking and thinkifig, and all about 
the same person.’ ' But X wifi not mention 
his name even to myself for it is a shame 
and a disgrace for one of my age to fall 
in love, and of her own accord too. X. 
will set my face s&ainst it. 1 My resolu¬ 
tion is taken. I vffl not fall in love m any 
such way.’ < ” 

“ Gatty sprung from her bed* as light¬ 
ly as a kid leaping from its lair, on the 
shelf of the rock, 'phere was a little 
bright mirror, fourteen Inches by ten, 
that hung on the droll at the side of her 
gable-window, but Gatty mute a rule of 
never looking into this glas*on a inton¬ 
ing till once she had said a short prayer, 
washed her hands and face, and put on 
her clothes $ then she turned to her mir¬ 
ror to put her exuberant locks muter 
some restraint fpr the day. But that 
morning, being newly-awakened out of a 
love-dream, and angry with herself for 
having indulged in such a dream, she 
sprungfrom her cottch# and without think¬ 
ing, what she Was about, went straight up, 
leaned both her spread hands on the dress¬ 
ing-table, and lodked into the mirror. 
Her pretty muslin night-cap had come all 
round to one aide, and having brought her 
redundancy of fair hair asqje with it, her 
left cheek and eye were-completely sha¬ 
ded with these; while the, right cheek, 
which was left bare and deposed, was 
flashed, and nearly of the colour of the 
damask rose. At the same time, her eyes, 


or ut least the one that was visible, were 
heavy and swollen, and but half awake. 

‘ A pretty figure to be in love, truly]’ 
said she, and turned away from the glass 
with a smile so lovely, that it was like a 
blink of the sun through the brooding 
clouds of the morning. 

“ Gatty drew on her worsted stockings, 
as white as the lamb from whose back 
they had been originally shorn, flung her 
snowy veil over her youthful and sylph¬ 
like form, and went away, as it were me¬ 
chanically, to an old settee that stood 
in a comer, where she had been accus¬ 
tomed for a number of years to kneel 
every morning and say her prayers. But 
that morning Agatha stood still with ap¬ 
parent hesitation for a considerable space, 
and did not kneel as she was wont. * I 
cannot pray any to-day,’ said Gatty, and 
returned sobbings while the tears dropped 
from her eyes, 

M She sat down on the side of her bed, 
and continued sobbing,—very slightly, 
and as softly, it is true,—but still she 
could not refrain from it, and always now 
and then she thrust her hair up from her 
eye in beneath her oblique cap, until her 
head appeared quite deformed with a 
great protuberance on the one side. 1 It 
is not yet my accustomed time of rising,* 
said Gatty again to herself. 1 1 will ex¬ 
amine myself with regard to these feel¬ 
ings, that are os strange as they arc new 
to my heart.’ “ 

Gatty then cross-examines herself 
with considerable acuteness, and for¬ 
ces the witness to let the cat out of the 
bag. But she pumps her nurse as fol¬ 
lows. 

“ * Dear nurse, how does one know if 
she is really in love ?’ said Gatty. 

* * All! dearest child, it is too easy to 
know that! By this token stall you know 
it, that you think of nothing but the be¬ 
loved object, whether by night or by day, 
waking or sleeping, alone or in company. 
You measure and estimate all others ac¬ 
cording as they approximate to the pro¬ 
portions of his person, or qualities of his 
mind. YOU long incessantly to be near 
him, ami to feast your eyepron his looks 
and his perfections; y<*Twhen he ap¬ 
proaches your person, you feel a desire 
to repulse him so irresistible, that it is 
almost iten to one you behave saucily, if 
not rudely to him.’ 

« < oh, dear me, what a strange ridicu¬ 
lous passion that must be i Dearest nurse, 
were you ever in love ?’ 

*“ O fie, my loved Gatty, how can yon 
age that question ? Do you not know that 
I nursed you at my breast ?’ 

“ * I crave your pardon, dear nurse; 
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that expression of yours speaks volumes. 
I never in all my life thought of.it before; 
but I cannot promise never to think of 
it again.’ 

44 ‘Mine was a hard and a cruel fate. 
Let no maid after me, without long and 
thorough acquaintance, trust the protest¬ 
ations of a lover.* 

“ ‘ I wonder who made all the Songs 
about love, nurse ?’ 

“ 4 What a ridknilous matter to wonder 
at V ‘ 

" * Because they are all true, it would 
appear, in what they affirm regarding the 
cruelty of man.’ 

444 Not one of them comes half-way up 
to the truth in their descriptions of man’s 
cruelty.’ 

“ 4 Oh dear, what shocking-creatures 
they must be! Is it not a piling sin to 
fall in love with any of them ?’ 

44 ‘ Perhaps I am singular in toy opi¬ 
nion, and perhaps I may be wrong; but 
it is from hard-earned experience that I 
have imbibed it, and { truly think that no 
woman ought to be in love with a ™ an 
until once she is married to him, add then 
let her love with all her soul and mind. 
All youthful love is not only sinful, but 
imprudent in the highest degree ; and 
besides, it is like donah’s gourd, it grows 
up in a night, and perishes in a night, 
leaving the hapless being that trussed in 
a shelter under its delicious foliage to 
wretchedness and despair, O dearest 
Gatty, as you love virtue, as you love 
yourself,your parents,and your God,never 
yield to the giddypasrionof youthful lovei 
—But your mother calls for me through 
the whole house, I must begone.' ” 


When Gatty was left alone, we are 
told “ she hung down her head, and 
hat for a spue the very picture of con¬ 
templation . The innocent creature, 
feeling, by certain symptoms not to be 
mistaken, that her complaint, or ra¬ 
ther crime, is love, ejaculates, ** So 
here am I, only eighteen years of age 
past in April, and have already been 
overstepping the sacred bounds of ri¬ 
gid decorumLaud sinning against my 
parents, and sophist Heaven, which is 
tar worse, bV giving my heart before 
it was'asked. In this quandary, Gatty’ 
is, sent to Edinburgh, to be-out of 
harm s way; and her father thus 
shrewdly and sensibly elucidates his 
views on the subject of female educa¬ 
tion. 

€jjjjVhat branches of education do you 
Tiro wnp for her T • « 

“'Wwant her to go over her English, 
French, Wjgting, and arithmetic. 1 would 


scorn to hava her sitting thrumming and 
bumming at a piano, at which every tai¬ 
lor’s, Webster’s, and sutor's daughter must 
now be a proficient; but 1 would delight 
to hear her sing a good Scots sang to one 
of our native melodies, without rising 
from her place at table, which I think u 
thousand times more becoming than trail¬ 
ing fo’k away to another room, and plunk¬ 
ing and planning on bits o’ loose black 
and white sticks, and taming o’er the 
, leaves o*,.greet braid beuka. It looks al¬ 
ways to me as if the woman were a part 
Of the machine she is sitting at; but 1 
am determined .that my bairn’s music shall 
be all inherent, and depend, on the tones 
of her own voice,'of which all artificial 
tones are but mean imitations. And then 
I want to have her mistress of both the 
new and old dances. Naebody kens what 
company one may chance to be in, and a’ 
kinds of awkwardness are grievous and 
distressing, particularly to those that are 
forced to witness them.* 

44 ‘ Well, I won’t go against you any 
more in this, Mr Bell. I like this last 
plan of yours much better than a board¬ 
ing-school. With honest Mrs Johnson, 
l ean trust my children, as with myself. 
Gatty’s education will be much better, at 
Wie-tbird of the expense. And their pre¬ 
sence .will be a constant and effectual 
check on that, boy, should he incline to 
any licentious company, or gather any 
wild - irregular associates about him, to 
prey on him, and lead him astray.’ ” 
Accordingly, Gatty, her brother Jo¬ 
seph, and old nurse, leave Bellsburn- 
foot, and proceed to Edinburgh on the 

13th of May, A. I).-, and not 

before Mir Beil had given her the fol¬ 
lowing sound parental advice. 

« «Now,daugliter Gatty,’ said he, 4 ye 
hae’jfgst fbdr fhings to leant in Edinburgh 
—no to leant, but to perfect yoursel in; 
—ye haetolearn to mai*ge your head, 
your band*; your feet, and jour heart. 
Yoiftr bead will require a littleredding up, 
baith outside mid in*ide»It's no the bobs 
and the curls, dfe ribbons atid the rose- 
knots, the gilded kames, and the great 
toppings o’ weli-steekit-Up hair, that are 
to stand the test tor life f-dud yet these 
are a* becoming intheir places. But there 
is something else required. Ye maun 
learn to think for yoursel, and act for 
yoursel, for you canha always have your 
mother and me to think and act for you. 
Ye maun leajji to calculate and weigh, 
not only your Awn actions, but your mo¬ 
tives of action, as wen as the actions and 
apparent motives of those with whom you 
have to deal; and stick aye by that, my 
woman, of which you are sure you will 
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never be ashamed, either in this world, 
or the one that’s to come. But [ uni 


growing xwer serious now, and I never 
likit sermons rnuckle mysel; therefore, 
in the management of your feet, I wad 
advise you to learn a’ the reel-steps, horn¬ 
pipe-steps, and tranepey-flittgs, that have 
ever been inventit; and be sure to get a* 
the tirliewhi rites of country-dances, and 
town-dances, cost what they like. 1 canna 
name the sum I wad whiles hue gien in 
my life to hue (teen master of twa or three 
o’ them, especially when 1 was made 
head-manager o' the Duke’s balls. There 
was my Lady Eskdale and I setup at tlte 
top o’ the dance. She got her choice o' 
the figure, as they ca’d it, and she made 
choice o’ theune that they ca’ the Med¬ 
ley. Weel, the music strak up wi* a great 
skreed, and aff we went, roulhd-about 
and round-about, back and ferret, setting 
to this ane, and setting to the tither,— 
deil hae me an 1 ken’d a foot wfyere I was 
gaun •, and there was I, flying and rinning 
like a sturdied toop, and the sweat drap- 
ping aff at the stirls of my nbse. But it 
was mair through shame than' fatigue; 
for, when I heard the young gillies laugh¬ 
ing at me, I lost a’ sense and recollection 
thegither, and just ran looking’ ower my 
shoulder, to see what my partner was 
gaun to do neist. Ten shillings worth o’ 
dancing, when 1 was young, wad hae set 
me aboon a’ that; add X am resolved, 
afore ye should ever he in sic apredica- 
ment, to ware ten times ten otWyonr dam¬ 
ning, ferbye a’ that I hae gien already.”* 


Gatty has not been many days in 
Aulil Reekie before ,sbe fails in with 
M’loti of Boroland, the idefttical Celt 
of whom she bad been dreaming the' 
morning slie first felt Ibve, and hiB 
appearance goes at onee srdack to her, 
heart. She feels herself to Be a dying 
woman, and says to her father, £ Ve»,". 
father, I do feel a dream preying oh 
my vitals, which no one know* the 
nature of but myself, nor ever shall 
know, though it should carry me to 
the grave."' Tbe old farmer, one o£ 
the l>andy Dinmont breed,, was eon- 
founded, as well he might be, * f and 
was summoning a resolution to take 
her home with him in tlte Fly, when 
the nurse interposed with that strength 
of solid reasoning for which she was 
remarkable, and, in a short time, made 
both the father and daugljler ashamed 
rtf the parts they v*pre acting, so that 
they had not another word tosay on the 
subject. Daniel went off in the Fly, 
&c. 

Soon after the old gentleman's de¬ 


parture, Gatty and M‘Ion suffer tbe 
most dreadful' tortures. They are over 
bead and ears in love, but both ob¬ 
stinate as well-driven corks. Gatty 
will sooner die than peach against her¬ 
self, and JVITon will not pop fhe 
question, not he indeed. There never 
was such a Pygmalion in this world, 
and we cannot imagine what brother 
Joe was about, not to force him to de¬ 
clare, if his intentions were honour¬ 
able. At page 28, a crisis seems fast 
approaching. 

“ In despite of all that Gatty could say, 
old Elen still sauntered on with her, till 
at length up started MTon out of a bush 
before them, aiul stood waiting their ap¬ 
proach. Elen let the skirt of her stuff 
gown Ml down from about her shoulders, 
shook down her apron with both hands, 
and, looking with inquiring astonishment 
in Gatty’s face, whose cheek burnt to the 
bohe, she said, in a hurried whisper, 
‘ Peace o’ conscience! who is that? Alt 
wickedness, wickedness! the very High- 
landman that was here last year ! Oh, I 
thought the waist was unco sma, and the 
curls unco neat, an’ unco bright and shi¬ 
ning. Ay» ay, it’s a ower wi’ somebody! 
It's a mercy he basna a kilt, though. 
‘ Goodbye, Elen, ye maunnn gang nae 
farther the day,’ quo’ she ! Oh sirs, the 
bits o* wiles, ani the bits o’ harmless lees, 
and the bits o’ cunning links, that love 
has in its Ml! fare-ye-weel, dear heart, 
and take care o’ yoursel, for I’ll warrant 
him 0’ tile blood o’ the wild rebellioners, 
that gae our fathers and our mothers sic 
a glif—-wi’ their kilts, yc ken.’ 

“ Bien left them, and the lovers pursued 
their route homeward, MTon still fishing 
for an opportunity of declaring his love, 
and Gatty still panting for dread of the 
subject, and doing all that she could to 
waive that, which, of aught in the world, 
she liked the best to hear. He once got 
the following length, but soon was damp¬ 
ed. • Have you no wish nor desire to 
have a view of the North Highlands, Miss 

Bell?’ y 

“ *. O, gracious me, nojmh no ! What 
would I do seeing a county where all the 
people are Papists, rebels, and thieves ? 
where I could not pronounce a word of 
the language, nor a local name of the 
country? How coujd.l ask the road over 
Drumoachder, or Carreiyearach, orMeeal- 
fourvoutmich ? God keep me out of that 
savage country!’ 

« What could a lover say in reply to 
such & stigma thrown out on his country 
as this ? MTon Said nothing, but smiled 
at the girl’s extravagant ideas of the 
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Highlands, which he welHtnewto be af¬ 
fected, but nevertheless took the hint as 
a protest against his further proposals; 
and the two strolled on in rather awk¬ 
ward circumstances, till they met with 
Mrs Bell, which was • great relief to 
Getty’s oppressed and perturbed mind. 

“ That night, whan she retired to her 
garret-room by herself her mind was ill 
at ease. Site repented her sore of having 
Snubbed her lover’s protestations in the 
Very first opening of the desired bud,'and 
m particular, of the ungenerous reflection 
Chst upon liis country, which looked like 
an intended affront She could'hot hut 
wonder at her own inconsistency,’ I* 
checking the words that she longed modt 
to hear, and determined with .herSelf to 
make it all up in compladen^f the next 

“ Another o oMi rtumtv soon arrived, 
for they wefe to §> had every day; and 
though nothing savecommon-place ofof 
servations passed between them, dMi 
some toying and tiitihg of, words, yerfo 
proved a happy And delightf ul afternoon 
to both parties But, like the other, ft 
passed over without any pi«istations of 
love. Twice or thrice did the tenor of 
their discourse seem; approaching to it; 
put then, when itcame fa a certain point, 
each time it stood still, and silence 'pre¬ 
vailed till some common remade relieved 
them from the dilemma. * '? ", ''y\ i} ' ,- 

- “ There was now but one other time 
remaining, in which, if jMTofi lid hot 
declare himself, he was never to have 
another chance in the way that lovers 
like best. Long was ft ere Gattydurst 
tisk that sole remaining chance; for shd 
hoped always to find, matters’ in a better 
tram; in a state that the declaration could 
not be eluded. Again sfte condescended 
to give him her hand in the dance at the 
gentlemen’s evening parties, (for every 
farmer i #» gentleman in that country) 
Again die condescended to give him her 
arm to church, in the face of the assem¬ 
bling congregation, and even saluted old 
Elen, as she passed, as if proud of the si¬ 
tuation sh^occupied. After these things, 
she mjceptf ^af an invitation fo go and 
visit the Itowmree, Lynn, where they had 
..offcpn been the year before.,^ They admired 
thesoenety spoke in raptures of thfl kwi- 
of nature, sad the fofeuties 
‘ creation. „ They even went so for 
mention the bestows of the little 
and• the delight;they ht4p»' .‘their 
»ung, send in each, other, tund then M‘- 
lon fixed, his, manly eyes, onvthe face of 
his youthful and blooming,. oorajdtoioh. 
,It seemed overspread wfth ft beam elpure 
aftnd heavenly joy, a smile of benevolence 


and love played upon it, and her liquid 
eye met his without shrinking; there was 
neither a blush on the cheek nog a «hade 
of shame on the brow. Their eyes met 
and gazed into each other for a consider¬ 
able space.—<0 M‘Ion, where was thy 
better otfgrf, that thou didst npt avail 
thyself or this favourable moment, and 
divulge the true affections of thine heart? 
Bfaofc delight it would have given to a 
fehder and too loving breast, and how 
Jtindty ft would have been received 1 But 
his evil destiny overcame the dear intent; 
and, instead of uttering the words of af¬ 
fection, he snatched up her hand and 
pressed ft to bis Ups. Gatty turned away 
her flice, and the fear blinded her eye. 
This Whs nbt what She expected, but the 
tehee femes of cotefeon gallantry; * And 
is thy heart to be made' a wreck for this ?* 
thought she; * Nd, it never shall. I must 
know better On what stay I am leaning 
before X trust rriy happiness and my repu¬ 
tation In the hands of mortal man, far less 
1ft.those of a . young and deluding stran¬ 
ger, any more.’ _ 

■ « During the rest of their walk, she 
kept silence, save by simply giving assent 
to sdme of his observations. She was 
fouled ftt jnakfeg up her mind to abide, 
without shrinking, % her former resolu¬ 
tion. But as ft was the last chance ever 
;hftr luyer was tohftve, she determined to 
hear ill that he had. fe say. She stood 
still flveor six times to listen to what he 
ism* aay|% «nd after he Was done, she 
was.8tmidmg afcd listening still. When 
t^iftyepmeto hftr father's gate, she turned 
herfoeek on it, to breathe a little before 
going in; and while in that position, she 
fixed oh fern a look so long, and so full 
Of patito& thkt he was abashed and con¬ 
founded; It Wai ft fatewell look, of which 
he was$tt&uw»re, for his constant aim 
had been to gun %hc8d in her youthful 
affectfons, [and he flattered himself that 
he was Succeeding to his heart's desire. 
But delays are dangerous; at that mo- 
ment whs sbeeudeavourfng to erase his 
Itm$e from her hetat; speaking 

look that idle fixdfl on his face, was one 
of admiration, of reproach, and of regret, 
each ha lts turn, She laid her hand on 
the latch,' and pressed ft slowly down, 
keepihg. it for p good while on the spring. 
,* Would be but speak yet,' thought,she, 
* I would hear and forgive him/ He 
spake hot; so the gate opened slowly, 
and closed again with a jerk behind them; 
and with that closing knell, was the door 
of her affections shut against the farther 
ebctoachmcnts of ft dangerous passion. 
So the maiden conceived, and made up 
'her mind to abide by the consequences. 

12 
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** From that day forth her deportment 
towards her lover underwent a thorough 
change. He lost her countenance, and 
no blandishment of his could recover it j 
but for all that, love, in either heart, con¬ 
tinued his silent ravages, and M'lon re¬ 
tired from Bellsburnfoot that second year, 
under grievous astonishment how he had 
offended his beloved mistress, but resolved, 
nevertheless, to continue his assiduities, 
until he could, in the full assurance of her 
affections, ask and obtain her as his own. 

“ Catty’s mind continued in torment. 
In the bosom of that maid there was a 
constant struggle carried on for the su- 
periority, by duty aud prudence on the 
one part, and love on the other. The 
former, indeed, swayed the outward de¬ 
meanour; hut the latter continued to 
keep the soul in thrall. She spent not a 
thought on the conqueror of Which she 
did not disapprove, yet she continued to 
think and languish on, * I fear I am in 
love still,’ said Catty; * and what a bu¬ 
siness 1 am like to have of it,!’ Aud thus, 
by a retrograde motion round-a small but 
complete circle, am I come again to the 
very beginning of my story,” 

Quarrels—misconceptions—- Flirta¬ 
tions on the sly—beatings about the 
bush—and various arts of self-tor* 
meriting, fallow each other for several 
months, all very knowingly and amu¬ 
singly described, in the Shepherd’s 
best manner. Gatty begins to get jeal¬ 
ous of cousin Cherry, and M'lon, like 
an ass between two bundles of hay, 
knows not towards which to direct his 
iaws. Gatty takes a fever and blabs in 
her delirium—but by judicious medi¬ 
cal attendance her pulse is brought 
down to 70 in a few days. , , 

“ Mrs Johnson and Cherry both ac¬ 
quiesced in the dame’s certification, that 
Miss Bell looked {-harming; and the con¬ 
sciousness of beauty lent tfyit never-fail¬ 
ing charm, that improves it more than all 
the borrowed roses and ornaments that 
the world produces. What a pity that 
MTon would not come in while that 
lovely bloom continued! It is little that . 
most men know either, what iq said or 
what is thought of them, add it is some¬ 
times a mercy that it is so. Bat O, what 
a grievous circumstance it was, that one 
should he sitting fretting and pining in 
one room, from an idea that he is forbid 
admission into the one next him; and 
that another dear object should be sitting 
in this latter, like a transmuted flower 
blighted in the bud, fretting, and pining 
even worse, because he wn&nat enter,! 
One would have thought that mi eclair- 

Vor. XIV. 


eissement might easily have been brought 
about in such a case; hot it seems that 
etiquette had withstood that, for it was 
never effected.” 

We cannot follow the progress of 
this most affecting story step by step; 
suffice it to say, that Gatty’s misery 
gathers head and is ripe for bursting. 

“ * Did he ever proffer you marriage ?* 
said Mrs Johnson. 

«‘.There you have struck upon the 
Chord from which all the discordance in 
our love has flowed,’ said Gatty‘ he 
never did. And after giving him oppor¬ 
tunity after opportunity, 1 took a resolu¬ 
tion of standing on my guard, lest all liis 
professions might have no farther mean¬ 
ing thaw common gallantry warranted; 
and of all things, I dreaded being made 
the butt of ridicule by his boasting of my 
favours. But I now believe in my heart, 
that I have wrongedJrim, and that he 
meant honourably anifkindly toward me, 
but mistook my reserve for scorn; where- 
U|§, meant only to bring him to the test. 

I now regret every step I have taken; 
every disdainful look gpsd word I havfe 
bestowed on him.* 

u * Hold, hold, my beloved Gatty !* 
said the affectionate nurse, interrupting 
'her rhapsody: ‘ Youhave‘acted with the 
most perfect propriety. When once a 
man has declared himself, reserve may 
be partly laid aside, but not till then; and 
it ought to be a lover’s care to set his 
mistress’s heart at ease on that score. 
Far be it from me to suspect M‘Ion’s 
honour., On the contrary, 1 think him 
ail that is becoming and honourable among 
his contemporaries. Still, 1 say that you 
have acted properly in checking his* ad¬ 
vances, till such time as his object be 
avowed. Had you checked them at an 
earlier period, the sequel might have been 
fraught with less danger to your peace. 
But better late than never; for oh, iny 
dear Gatty! yon little know of the perils 
and disappointments of youthful love, of 
which I stand this day a blighted and for¬ 
saken beacon, never more to enjoy hope 
or happiness, except in what relates to 
your welfare. Dike yon, I loved early, 
and but f too well; but tear I was be¬ 
loved again with an affeeti^rthat I deemed 
sincere. I was privately married to my 
lover, a young soldier, entirely dependant 
on his rich relatives, and lived several 
months with him in this city in the most 
perfect felicity.,, By what means his re¬ 
lations wrought flipon him l never knew, 
but I was abandoned, and never more 
acknowledged, either as a wife or a mo¬ 
ther,, to this day, although i wus both. 
Tlfcy bereaved me offriy child ere ever 1 
31 
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know him—ore ever I had kissed his ten¬ 
der lips, or pressed him to my boSom, and 
oil manner of explanation or acknowledg¬ 
ment has been denied me. Take warning 
by my fate, and shun that flovrery and be¬ 
witching path; for in its labyrinths the 
good, the gentle, the kind-hearted, and 
the benevolent, are too often lost; while 
the sordid and the selfish scarcely so much 
as run a hazard* Fly fr6m the danger 
with your father. If your lover loves as 
he ought to do, and as you deserve to be 
loved, he will follow you into your re¬ 
treats where he first found you. If l»e 
do not, he is unworthy of being remem¬ 
bered, and you will soon forget him. 
Little did I ween from your behaviour 
that your heart was so whollylmgaged, 
else how I should have trembled for you! 
and even yet my heart is ill at ease; but, 
if I can, 1 will manage all tilings right. 
In the meantima^gy with your father, 
and leave the matter to me, for there is! 
one great concern ;-*-tts yet, none of us 
knows who or what be is. He is satjXitO 
spend his money freely, hud to he named 
by a property tk§t he possesses in fee. 
But we never so muchas heard him name 
his father; and such a house or clan is 
entirely unknown. You may conceive 
such a supposition to he ungenerous; 
hut it is quite possible that he may he 
an impostor, and spending the money Of 
others. After what you have told me, I 
need not ask how you affect this hew 
match that your parents have provided 
for you in your rich and hopeful cousin?’ 

*“ Oh, liow my soul sickens at the 
great boisterous ragamuffin!’ exclaimed 
Miss Bell. *' 1 would not bear his com¬ 
pany for one natural day, for all the wealth 
he possesses.’ !• * 

“ ‘ Do not suy so milch, my dear Gatty. 

I have noted, from experience, that no 
mortal fancy can conceive What a woman 
will do in cases of marriage. Believe me, 

1 have Seen things that I deemed more 
unlikely, conic to pass.’ 

“ 1 The vefy thought of such an event 
being possible, Is enough to kill me,’ re¬ 
plied Gatty. ‘ I would rather suffer the 
fangs ofdissolution every day, than con¬ 
tinue to lfv\thiee days the Whig of such 
a man. Compose hhn with M’lon—the 
amiable, the accomplished* the high-spi¬ 
rited M'lonJ* ; 

. * M I say again hold there,’ said Mrs 
Johnson. * Believe me, you have said 
enough. And* at all 'events, it appears 
that your cousin Jllekkw does hot want 
courage. Such feats as he has performed 
this morning, are not to' be found, in the 
annals of duelling.' , 

“ * It is for these that I hate him still 


the more,* returned she. * What right 
had Such a savage as lie to lift his hand 
against a real gentleman ? The boor! 
The ruffian ! Would that M‘Ion had shot 
him through the body!’ ” 

At lastM’Ion conceiving that Gatty 
liates him, resolves out of spite to 
fftarry cousin Cherry. And, upon our 
souls, had we been offered our choice, 
some thirty years ago, Cherry should 
have been the girl for our money. Mr 
Hogg describes with great power the 
delighted gratitude of this warm¬ 
hearted creature towards M’lon for 
condescending to love her ; and al¬ 
though some may think her prattle 
to be tedious, it is really very inno¬ 
cent and piquant e, But no sooner 
does Gatty, who had gone home to 
Bellsburnfoot, hear of the intend¬ 
ed nuptials, than she takes a pain in 

t r stomach, and goes to bed. What 
to be done now ? Why, Mrs Bell, 
a cunning old fox of a mother, con¬ 
trives, along with Mrs Johnson, the 
nurse, to cheat Cherry out of the Celt 
by their united machinations. M‘Ion 
confesses to Cherry that he longs for 
other fruit; she magnanimously gives 
him up to Gatty; and after standing 
out the light of the honey-moon, which 
ought ,to have been her own, she dies, 
poor thiffg, of a broken heart. This 
catastrophe is described with very 
considerable pathos; although the de¬ 
scription now and then is disfigured 
by such utterly absurd and unmean¬ 
ing words, anu also by expressions, so 
totally (he very reverse of what tlic ho¬ 
nest Shepherd intended to use, that it 
is more than enough to cause laughter 
i& a field of four-year-olds. 

, Cherry being now out of the way, 
MToh and his Gatty might be hap¬ 
py. No such thing. Gatty becomes 
mopish and pious, and is Seized with 
a belief that at a certain hour of a 
certain rooming, she shall surely die. 
All her fears, and all the anxieties of 
her husband and parents, ate descri¬ 
bed with great prolixity, but with 
little effect. At last it would seem 
that she is dead; at the very hour of 
her foreboding. This is an old story, 
ill told i and could be made impres¬ 
sive only bv high imagination. Jn 
the Shepherd’s verses there are occa¬ 
sional touches of good superstition; but 
his prose is # good only on subjects of a 
very homely or vulgar nature. 

Gatty, however. Is not dead. We. 
extract a long passage, not without 
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force, but sadly exaggerated, and too 
palpable an imitation of the style of 
Frankenstein. 

“M‘Ion again laid his hand on the 
breast of the deceased, (if that term be 
proper,) and still there was a slight mus¬ 
cular motion, though at that time hardly 
perceptible. Daniel, however, felt it, and 
lifting up his hands and eyes, he cried out 
in ecstacy, ‘ Yes, yes! Blessed be his 
name, there are certainly some remains of 
life ! O let us pray to God! Let ns pray 
to God! for no other hand can pow do any¬ 
thing for us but his.’ 

“ With that hp prostrated himself on 
the bed, with his hrow leaning on his dear 
child's peaceful bosom, and cried to the 
Almighty to restore her, with so much 
fervency and bitterness ofspirit, that even 
the hearers trembled, and durst hardly 
say Amen in their hearts. Poor man! 
Tie neither knew for what he asked, nQr , 
in what maimer his prayer was to be art-“ 
fiwered. Let the issue be a warning to 
all the human race, cautioning them to 
howwith humble submission to the awards 
of the Most High. While in the midst 
of bis vehement and unrestrained suppli¬ 
cation, behold the corps#, sat up jn the 
bed in one moment! Tne body sprang up 
with a power resembling that produced 
by electricity. It did not rise up like one 
wakening out of a sleep, but'with a jerk 
so violent that it struck the old man on 
the cheek, almost stupifying’him; and 
there sat the corpse, dressed as it was in 
its dcad-clothos, a most appullingsight as 
man ever beheld. Tile whole Same ap¬ 
peared to he convulsed, add as \t were 
struggling to get free of its bandages: It 
continued, moreover, a sort of hobbling 
motion, as if it moved on springs. The 
women shrieked and hid their faces, and 
both the men retreated a few steps* and 
stood like fixed statues, gaging in terror 
at seeing the accomplishment of their 
frantic petitions. At length MTon had 
the presence of mind to unbind the nap¬ 
kin from the face. But what a fkee was 
there exhibited! It was a face of death 
still; but tlmt wa* not all. The most 
extraordinary circumstance was, that there 
was not, in one feature, the slightest re¬ 
semblance to the same, lace only a few 
hours before, when the apparent change 
took place from life into death. It was 
now like the dead countenance of an 
idiot,—tliejyes were large and rolled in 
their socket®, but it was apparent that 
they saw nothing, nor thre^any reflection 
inward ore ait existing mind, There was 
also a voice, and a tongue, ‘but between 
them they uttered ho intelligible word, 


only a few indistinct sounds like the bab¬ 
ble of a running brook. No human heart 
could stand this; for tliougli the body 
seemed to have life, it was altogether an 
unnatural life; or rather, the frame seem¬ 
ed as if agitated by some demon that 
knew not how to exercise or act upon any 
one of the human powers or faculties. 
The women shrieked, and both of them fell 
into fits pn the floor. M'lon stood lean¬ 
ing against a bed-post, sliading his lace 
with his hand, and uttering groans so pro¬ 
longed, and in a voice so hollow and 
tremulous, that it was frightiul to hear 
liim ; in all that terrible scene there was 
nothing ,so truly awful as these cries of 
the distracted husband,' for cries they cer¬ 
tainly were, rt$aer than groans, though 
modulated in die same manner. To have 
heai’d these cries alone from an adjoin¬ 
ing apartment, would almost have been 
enough tphave put. any ordinary person out 
of their right mind, Daniel, when her face 
was first exposed to view, staggered back¬ 
ward like one stunned, until he came to 
•“Stoat beside the entrance door, on which. 
lie sunk down, still keeping his eyes fixed 
on tile animated corpse, lie was the first 
to utter words, which were these -.—‘ Oh! 
sirs, it’s no her! It’s no her! It’s no her! 
They hae lootevi my bairn be changed. 
Oh God, forgic us! What's to ironic o’ 
us a* now w|’ that being?’ 

“ Death would now have been a wel¬ 
come visitor indeed, and would have re¬ 
lieved the family from a horror not to be 
described; but now there was no reme¬ 
dy; there the creature sat struggling and 
writhing, using contortions both in body 
and feature that were truly terrific. No 
one knew, what to do or say; but as they 
were all t%ether in the same room, so 
they dung together, and neither sent for 
divine norpbysician, unwilling that the de¬ 
plorable condition of the family, anil the 
nakedness of their resources, should be 
exposed to the blare of the public voice. 

“Mrs Bell was the first to resume as 
much courage as again to lay hands on 
this ghastly automaton, which her piide 
and dignity of spirit moved her to, al¬ 
though in a hall'-stupificd state. ‘ You sec 
what you have brought ust p by your un- 
sancritidd rhapsodies,’ sakjmie. * This fa 
the just hand of Heaven. There is no 
doubt, however, that it is the body of my 
child, although it appeal’s tbat k the sou! 
is wanting.’ 

*“Na, na,na!’exclaimed Daniel,‘that’s 
no my bairn! 'Die spirits hae brought an 
uncouth form an’ changed it on ye, an’ 
the body of my dear bairn’s ta’en away. Ye 
hae neither had the Bible oneath tin: bead, 
nor ’the saut au’ the candle aboon the 
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tntew& Never tell me that that’s the face “ For three days and three nights did 
o’ my Gatty. Dead or alive, hers was a this incomprehensible being lie in that 
bonny fare. But what’s that like ?' drowsy and abstracted state, without tas- 

« Mrs Bell loosed the bandages from ting meat or drink, nor did she seem af- 
the hands and the- feet, though not with- fected by any external object, save by 
out great perturbation; but she suffered MTon’s entrance into the room. On such 
the dead-clothes to remain on the body, occasions, she always started, and uttered 
in the hopes that it might still die away, a loud and unintelligible noise, like some- 
She tried also to lay it backward, and thing between laughing and anjfcr; hut 
compose it decently on the be^ but felt the sound soon subsided, and generally 
as if it were endowed with unnatural died away with a feeble laugh, or some- 
force, for it resisted her pressure, and re- times with an articulation that sounded 
bounded upwards. It also lilted its hand like * No-no-no 1’ 
as if with intent to put away her arm, but ** All this lame no servant or stranger 
could not come in contact with It. It was had been suffored to enter that chamber; 
like the motion of one trying to lay hold and, on the third day, they agreed to raise 
of something in a dream. It was not up this helpless creature, and endeavour 
long, however, till the body fell backward to supply nature with some nourishment, 
of itself, and with apparent ease turned They did so; and now, inured to an in- 
itjself half over in the bed with its face tensity of feeling that almost rendered 
away from the light. This was a sensi- them desperate, they were enabled to ta¬ 
ble relief to the distracted grdup; they spect the features, and all the bodily or- 
spread the sheets again decently over thtfgMfts, with the most minute exactness, 
frame, remained all together jn attewM^nfhn countenance had settled into some- 
ance, and by the time that the sun rose thing like the appearance of human life 1 , 
they heard distinct and well-regulated —that is, it was not so thoroughly the 
respirations issuing from thfe bed. . feed of a dead person as %hen it was 
“ It is impossible to give anything like at first reanimated; the lips had resumed 
a fair description of the hopes, the ter- a faint dye of red, and there were some 
rors, and the transitions from one to ano- slight veins on the cheeks, where the 
ther of these, that agitated the tadi viduals roses had before blossomed in such beau- 
of that family during this period of hideous ty and such perfection. Still it was a face 
suspense. These were no doubt propor* without title least gleam of mind—a face 
tioned to their various capacities end feel- of mere idiotism, in the very lowest state 
tags; but there is as little doubt that of,debasement; and not in one lineament 
they were felt to a degree seldota expe- could they find out the smallest rcsem- 
rienced in human nature. There lay the blanch between that face, and hers that 
body of their darling—of that there could had so lately been the intelligent and the 
be no doubt, for they hod never been lovely Agatha. Bell. MTon studied both 
from its ride one momenti—but thejudg- the Contour and profile with the most 
ment of God seemed to be upon them ; particular care, thinking that these must 
for they all felt an Inward impession ad- have remained the same; but in neither 
monishing them that the soul had depart- could the slightest likeness be found out. 
ed to (he bosom of Its Creator at the very They combed hdr beautifh) exuberance of 
moment foretold by its sweet and heaven- hair, changed Iter grave-clothes for others 
ly-minded possessor, and that the Al- more seemly, and asked her many kind 
mighty had, in derision of their unhallow- questions, of which were either un- 
ed earnestness for the prolongation.of a heard or -aikdgfetetL She swallowed the 
natural life, so little worthy of being put meat and .firing withwllich they fed bet 
in competition ifith a heavenly one, either with great eagerness, into yet she made 
suffered the. body to retain a mem ani- no motion fbr any more than was prof- 
mal existence, or given the possession of fetied to her. The dtitridiee of MTon in¬ 
to to some ^jririt altogether unqtailified to to ihe room- continued to affect her vie- 
exercise the ft^ps so lately occupied by lentiy, and nothidg else besides; and the 
the heaven-born mind. Yeti when they longer his absence had been, the more 
saw the bed-clothaa inove, mid heard the powerful his impression on her frame, as 
regular breathings, they experienced many well as on her voice and tongue,—for 
a thrilling ray of hope that all they had that incident alone moved iter to utter- 
witnessed might liave been the effect of ance. < 

some strong convulsion, and (hot she “ It would be oppressive’ttad disgust- 
might yet be restored to mental light, to tag farther tefcontinue the description of 
life, and to all theif lOveri, Every time, suchadegradation of our nature,—all the 
however, that they stole a look of the wore benign faculties Of the soul revolt 
features, their hopes were blasted, anefr. from the contemplation of such an ob- 
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ject; let it suffice, that die continued so at tlie Largs. Confound us, if we ever 
long in the same state, maintaining a saw in print anything at all resembling: 
mere animator rather vegetable existence, some of your female fancies; and if 
that it,jams judged proper, ami agreed to you go on at this rate, you will be 
by them all, that she should be conveyed called before tile K irk Session. This 
to a private asylum, established for the may he thought vigour by many of 
accommodation and treatment of persons your f ricnds in the Auia Town md 
of distinction suffering under foe most originality, and genius, and so forth ; 
dreadful of all human privation*. , de S it out to them in full measure 

Gatty remains in the Asylum for over the gin-jug, or even the tea-cup; 
some years, and is delivered of a child but it will not do at a Public Enter - 
there, who afterwards becomes a tainment. It is impossible to know 
Highland nobleman, for MTOn, it you, James, and not love and admire 
seems, is a chieftain. She finally is yon; and we frankly tell you of your 
cured of her sad distemper, and the errors, before your books are sent to 
book ends happily; and t his is Love, Coventry. You are a man of an ori- 
tliq firet Peril of Woman ! ginal mind; a shrewd, noticing, in- 

Now, James Hogg, Shepherd of tclligent man. Nay, more than that, 
Ettrick, and would-be author of the a man of fancy and imagination. What 
Chaldee Manuscript, and of the mur- is the use of sickening you with our 
der of lleghie, this style of thinking eternal praises? You arc worth twetl¬ 
and writing will not by any meama ty score of Stots and dogs; and have 
enable your pot to boil, as we wish ilW written what will make your name re¬ 
do. The public taste is not very re- membered with respect ages after the 
lined, not over-delicate; but there broad laugh on your honest counte- 
are things innumerable in these three nance has been extinguished. But 
volumes, which the public wifi not you know little or nothing of the real 
bolt. You have no intention to be an powers and capacities of James llogg, 
immoral writer, and we acquit you of and would fain be the fine gentleman, 
that; but you have an intention to the painter of tqanners, and the dis- 
be a most unmannerly writer, and of sector of hearts. That will never do 
that you are found and declared guil- in this world. Your book will sell; 
ty. You tllink you are shewing your we know that, else wc never had iri- 
kncwledgc of human nature, in these dited the good matter of this article, 
your coarse daubings; and that you But only take our advice, and your 
are another Shakespeare. But con- boohs to come will make you a Cock- 
sider that a writer may be indelicate, Laird. So let us sec you at Ambrose’s 
coarse, gross, even beastly, and yet not before the first fidl of snow, and we 
at all natural. We Have heard such will put you in the way of getting five 
vulgarity objected to even in Glasgow; hundred gold guineas for your next 
and it is not thought readable aloud undertaking. 

THE WEST INDIAN CONTROVERSY. 

There are few thingB we have been ing, as his coach-horsc. Everybody 
accustomed to regard with greater sua- knows that the old ladies whose tens 
picion than those great money-collect- and twenties of guineas appear in the 
ing Associations, the flourishing ex- subscription list, are guiltless of com- 
istence of which is so frequently held prehenuing anything more intricate 
up as. a distinguishing honour and than the moves of Pope Joan. Every- 
glory of our time. .The great objection bodyappreciates the intelkctual glance 
to them all is, the total irresponsibili- of the few friends .^/Doncaster 
ty under which they act. It they do “ the deceased Mr A. B., of York 
good, it is well; but if they do evil, “ Jeremy Jolfcr, Esq. Bath;” “ the 

there is no redress. Everybody is a- Rev.-, and congregation, 

ware, that what figures as the act of Paisley.” Nobody imagines that all 
such or such a society, institution, or these inkle-weavers, or that any of 
association, is in truth the act of one, them, have the capacity to take in, in 
two, or more busy individuals. Every- all itif bearings and consequences, any 
body knows that the lloyal Duke in great question of any kind whatever, 
the chair is as innocent of any under- Eyery one knows, that be the tiling 
standing about the objects of the meet- good, bad, or indifferent, the mass of 
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people who subscribe for it, under¬ 
stand nothing whatever about it. The 
blazon-loving herd of dowagers, and 
the more modest herd of initialists, are 
acquitted with equal ease by the can¬ 
dour of a Christian public Buchas ours. 
But if this Association, thus'propped, 
thus fed, errs—if it libels you or me 
in its Ileport—if its agitations fill you 
or me with rational fear for our lives, 
or our fortunes—what is to ,be done? 
What is fhe use of indicting all the 
letters of the alphabet, or what avails 
a chum of damages brought by Ohe in¬ 
jured individual against a burse which 
is as inexhaustible as the widow's 
cruize, because all the wealthy Wi¬ 
dows, from Land’s-Kml to John-o’- 
Groat’s, think they do God good ser¬ 
vice by dubbing .their mites to re¬ 
plenish it ? Parliamentary privilege is 
not a surer shield than tins privilege 
of Humbugs. The evil lias increased 
—is increasing—and must be dimi¬ 
nished. . , 

Far, however, be it frqm us to at¬ 
tribute seriously any bad intentions to 
those who have been chiefly active in 
the establishing and supporting of the 
-greater proportion of these institutions. 
It is not deliberate evil intention that 
wc dream of ascribing to them—it is 
the mere evil of dulness—the sin of, 
narrow views and violent prejudices— 
the exaltation of shallow brains—the 
tyranny of some one particular set of 
feelings unopposed by any capacity 
lbr understanding the range of dr- 
emnstances by which their operation 
ought to be bounded. This is the 
sort of sin which we must lay more es- 
jMjcially to the charge of “ the Afri- 
cau Institution,” in some of the recent 
operations, and, above all, publications, 
of that very extensive and very for¬ 
midable association of names and pur¬ 
ses. 

Mr Wilberforce and Mr Zachary 
Macaulay are the two leading cha¬ 
racters in this Institution. Nobody 
can doubt that these are two most 
worthy men/CNobody can doubt that 
one of them at least has done much 
good In his generation. But does any¬ 
body dream of attributing talents of 
any extraordinary importance to both 
or to either of diem ? Nobody what¬ 
ever. Good worthy, Mr Wilberforce 
—excellent Mr Macaulay. Those arc 
the epithets they are known by, even 
among their own warmest worshippers. 
But are these the only epithets which 


ought to characterize men who dash 
on adventures such as theirs—Men 
who volunteer to manage the concerns, 
and some of the very greatest con¬ 
cerns, too, of this great and enlighten¬ 
ed empire? Are these <f fine bodies” 
(as Dr Chalmers would call them) the 
Bort of people to ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of polity ?—No 
—no. They have totally mistaken the 
matter; nature and education have 
qualified them for vestry meetings and 
tavern dinners. They have stepped 
“Ultra crepidam,” audit is high time 
they should retreat again to then- own 
sphere. 

What insane ambition is this that 
agitates these worthy philanthropists ? 
Why is it that ’thev must meddle 
with everything?—Why is it that they 
neglect the Strand, and its myriads of 
afreet-walkers, to sigh over the “ li¬ 
centiousness” of Barbadoes? Why, 
wifhin smell of St Giles’s, do they 
howl about the degradation of the 
children of Ham? Havet&by no bowels 
for the tread-mill ? Have they no sym¬ 
pathies for Smitlifield? No horror 
for the hulks? Are not the Irish still 
fed on watery potatoes, and the Latin 
Bible ? Do not peat-reek and crowdie 
still load the atmosphere of the High¬ 
land ^bin/and. mock the stomachs of 
its unfortunate inhabitants ? 

The subject is truly one of the deep¬ 
est gravity—tlie consequences to be 
■ apprehended from this erase arc most 
appalling ; and yet, when one looks to 
the men rather than the tiling, it is 
really a matter of no inconsiderable 
difficulty to adopt any other tone than 
one which may easily be mistaken for 
that of levity. We are conscious of 
this, however, and we arc not uncon¬ 
scious that another line must bea- 
dopted, if any serious good is to he 
done; and we shall therefore do our 
belt endeavour to keep our eyes fixed 
rather on the magnitude, the tremen¬ 
dous magnitude, of the danger, the 
existence of which few can be so blind 
as not to see, than oh the benevolent 
imbecility of the individuals in whose 
proceedings (unless they be speedily 
and effectually cheeked) this peril is 
involved. 1 

There is no need, surely, that we 
should say qne word in explanation of 
our views concerning the great question 
of the abolition of the slave trade. We 
l'eel—and fte demand it-ns our right, 
that we shall be believed to the very 
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letter when we say this—we feel as 
much pride in that great event as any 
of our readers can be disposed to do. 
Wc regard it as one of the greatest and 
most glorious achievements of the spi¬ 
rit of the age in which we live. Nay, 
we go farther than many even of those 
who sympathise most warmly with us 
as to tnis matter, may as yet be pre¬ 
pared for accompanying us. In one 
word, we conceive that the English 
Government ought to declare the traf¬ 
fic in slaves piracy. Good Heavens! 
arc we to be told that there is that vir¬ 
tuous, confessedly virtuous, thing in 
this world, which the Government of 
the United States of America has ‘da¬ 
red to do, and which ours dares not 
set its face to ? We cannot suffer this 
degrading chimera to stand unrebu¬ 
ked before us. We demand of the Mi¬ 
nisters of England, the pride as we% 
as the benevolence of the English spi¬ 
rit. Wc laugh to see Mr Canning and 
Lord Liverpool subscribing their ten 
guineas a-piece to the African Institu¬ 
tion—an institution which has, or 
ought to have, nothing at all to do 
with the polity of this great nation. 
We smile to see them giving the sup¬ 
port of their names even to this ex¬ 
tent, to an Association which dares to 
meddle with things so totally beyond 
its province. If these statesmen are 
sincere enemies, as who can doubt they 
are, to everything in. the shape of a 
slave trade, let them say so wimin the 
walls of Parliament, not in the Appen¬ 
dix to Mr Wilberforce’s pamphlet.— 
Let them say boldly. Is it the sense of 
the British Senate, that such or such 
things ought to be done—Ay, or no ? 
No fear for the answer. But let not 
t n em at least countenance this system 
of irresponsible Parliaments, without 
tl»e walls of the responsible place, bet 
not them compromise die character of 
the offices with which theyare inve®k 
ed, and, through that, the character of 
the nation by which they are trusted. 
Let others speak, if they will. It be¬ 
comes these me#, and such os these,. 
to remember, that in their case, speech- 
ification never is, at least never should 
be, the end, but the mean—that their 
own dignity, and, above all, that the 
majesty of the empire whose first ser¬ 
vants they are, requires at f their hands 
something very different from the 
conduct in which jfrivate individuals 
may occasionally be indulged. Let 
others speak/ it they will, in taverns 


or in pamphlets— these men are the 
ministers and the representatives of 
England, and their speaking should 
always have action at its baek-*df- 
fectualUctiou, national action—thearm 
and the strength of an empire, not the 
jingle of ten guineas. 

We are well aware that some part 
of this language may appear unbeco¬ 
ming in us; but really it seems to us 
that the distinguished, enlightened, and 
philanthropic statesman, who now re¬ 
presents his Majesty's Colonial Govern¬ 
ment in the House of Commons, owes 
it to himself, and to the country, to be 
a little more careful than he has been, 
in regard to the maintenance of some 
apparent consistency of conduct re¬ 
specting this great and important ques¬ 
tion of policy. When we turn to the 
African Institution, what do we see ? 
We see a host of “ pamphlets," “ Re¬ 
ports,” “Appendices,” “Statements,” 
“ Views," “ Appeals,” and what not, 
all proceeding from the same quarter 
—all characterized by the same gla¬ 
ring specimens of rashness and fanati¬ 
cal zeal—all abounding in incorrect 
narration of facto, and teeming with 
diatribes of the most inflammatory 
tendency. Wc see these, and the just 
feelings of distrust which necessarily 
arise within us, do notindeedpreventus 
fVom believing that the two or three 
individuals, in whom alone the whole of 
these things originate, are well-mean¬ 
ing, good, worthy, benevolent people— 
not atall—but we certainly do see quite 
enough to satisfy us, that these well- 
meaning people are treading upon 
most delicate and dangerous ground— 
that they are outstepping their own 
sphere, and violating every principle 
of rational prudence. Wc see all this, 
and we turn to the end of any one of 
their Retorts ;—and there, at the 
end of these rash and ill-advised pro¬ 
grammes of impracticable polity and 
mistaken zeal, wcsec the name of “ The 
Right Honourable George Canning,” 
duly blq^oned, as an animal subscri¬ 
ber to the fund, by wtem all the ex¬ 
penses of this perildus paper-battery 
are defrayed. We see this, and we 
turn back to the file of last winter's 
newspapers ; and what do we find 
there ?—Why, do we not find a long 
series of columns, occupied with the 
particulars of a most solemn debate in 
the House of Commons—a debate, in 
th<» course of which these Leading Men 
of the African Institution spouted all 
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their own old pamphlets over again, 
in the shape of speeches; and in the 
course of which, all these pamphlet- 
speeches were most beautifully, clear¬ 
ly, and convincingly proved to be fill¬ 
ed with flagrant inaccuracies, and 
pregnant with appalling dangers—by 
whom ?—Why, by this very man, this 
very statesman, who allows niseminent 
name to figure, year after year, in the list 
of those by whos# contributions alone 
these rash men are enabled to do what 
requires the utmost exertion of his 
parliamentary eloquence and autho¬ 
rity, and that of his colleagues, to 
counteract and keep within any tole¬ 
rable limits., Such is, really and sim¬ 
ply, the true state of the case j and 
we certainly havea great deal too much 
respect for the character of this pre¬ 
eminently accomplished statesman, not 
to be anxious for the disappearance of 
a circumstance which, it is impossible 
to deny, furnishes his enemies with a 
fair pretence for charging him with 
the fault of personal inconsistency— 
a fault from which we know of no 
public life that is, upon, the whole, 
more proudly free than his glorious 
one. 

But to the question—and, after all, 
it is, in the shape recent events have 
given it, 'a very narrow, onp. It ia ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that Slavehy is, 
in its essence, a bad thing. It is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that the abolition 
of the slave trade confers honour on 
this age of British legislation. That 
abolition, followed up by the registry 
enactments (of which it is unnecessary 
to say anything more at present) 1ms, 
in spite of all the inemmtious of the 
African Association agitators, put an 
end, completely and effectually put an 
end, to the introduction of new slaves 
from Africa into the British West In¬ 
dian colonies.- Air Wilberforee and 
his brother iKunphlet-writers do insi¬ 
nuate that this is not so—hut their in¬ 
sinuations arc made, not only without 
tlfb slightest support in the shape of 
facts, hut iiiVhe teeth of an‘'array of 
solemn assertibnSs tyhich have convin¬ 
ced all the rest of the world except the 
few whoAyill not believe that black is 
black, if they see, the converse of, that 
proposition maintained by Messrs Wil- 
beriorce and Atacaulay, and enforced 
with quotations from the Pentateuch 
and the Apocalypse, in the sage and au¬ 
thoritative pages of their organ, “ the 
Christian Observer.” We say that it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the world. 


that an effectual stop has been puttothe 
introduction of any new slaves into any 
of his Majesty's West Indian colonics. 
This being the case, the only remain¬ 
ing subject for rational consideration 
is that of the condition of the slaves 
actually there. It is admitted on all 
hands, that it is much to be regretted 
there should be eight hundred thou¬ 
sand human beings living in this con¬ 
dition within the dominions of the 
King of England. This was admitted 
—or rather, we should say, this was 
taken for granted, in every speech that 
was delivered, either on the one or the 
other side of the question, in the course 
of the debate on Mr Buxton’s mo¬ 
tion in the last session of Parliament. 
At the conclusion of that debate, Mr 
Buxton withdrew his motion; and a 
series of counter-resolutions, proposed 
by Mr Canning, were unanimously 
adopted by the House of Commons. 
These resolutions embody an admis¬ 
sion, as large and full as any human 
being can desire, that the condition of 
slavery is an evil. They embody also 
the solemn belief of the British House 
of Commons, that the existence of this 
condition cannot be done away with in 
the West Indian colonies of this em¬ 
pire, under any circumstances, or by 
any other means, than those of a most 
deliberate, gradual, and sober charac¬ 
ter. And, to conclude, the circum¬ 
stances under which these resolutions 
Were brought forward, and under 
which they were unanimously adopt¬ 
ed by Parliament, render it absolute¬ 
ly impossible for any sane man to de¬ 
ny that the British Ministry has given 
its most solemn pledge to the British 
Legislature, that everything which Go¬ 
vernment can do, wiu be done for the 
gradual Improvement of the condition 
of the slaves—for the gradually bring¬ 
ing of them into that state wherein 
fifeedom may he beneficially conferred 
on them—due regard being had, by 
careful preparations, moral, political, 
and economical, to thebringing of these 
colonies at large, and everything con¬ 
nected with them, into such a state as 
may admit of that change being effect¬ 
ed, without the infliction of patrimo- 
nifil injury upon those who possess 
property—vested under the eye, the 
patronage, and the protection of the 
Crown and ljarliament of England—in 
the soil and shipping of these ancient 
and valualole appendages, of this em¬ 
pire. 

This is the state in which the con- 
ll 
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elusion of that moat interesting dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Commons 
left this matter. Messrs .Buxton and 
Wilberforce both spoke largely in that 
debate. They were both of them par¬ 
ties to the solemn act in which it con¬ 
cluded. And what has happened since? 
In the course of the debate, thediffer- 
eiit reports of the African Institu¬ 
tion were continually quoted by the 
speakers on Mr Buxton s side. The 
speech of Mr Wllberforce was almost 
a literal copy of a pamphlet which had 
been published shortly before,, under 
the express patronage of the African 
Institution. The African Institution, 
therefore, appeared there in the per¬ 
sons of Wilberforce and his coadju-; 
tors. They came as its representative^ 
and advocates—and mouth pieces. 
They came, and they went away—if 
there was any meaning or frith in their 
votes—satisfied—and good reason that 
they should. 

Hut what has happened since?— 
Why, the African Institution could 
scarcely with any face come forward 
again.—That institution could scarce¬ 
ly stir immediately after its great 
leaders and organs had professed them¬ 
selves to be satisfied. The treaty had 
been signed and sealed, and could not 
he with any decency broken at once, vi¬ 
sibly and openly broken, ere.any time 
whatever has been allowed in the Mi¬ 
nistry for shewing by what Paeans they 
designed to redeem the solemn pledge 
they had so recently and so generous¬ 
ly given. No—b^i there is Smother 
society—another Institution—-another 
Association, which had not been 
brought so prominently forward in 
that debate, or in the pamphlets by 
which the public mind was so elabo¬ 
rately prepared for its occurrence. 
There was still the u Society for the 
Mitigation of Slavery"—this body ha<i 
not been compromised—this body had 
been no party to the treatV—this body 
was still free to speak ana to publish. 

It has"done so.—Under its patron¬ 
age, a new tribe of pamphlets has been, 
from month to mopth, showered upon 
the public. In these productions all 
the same blunders are reiterated in 
almost the same words—in them all 
the same inflammatory cant has been 
dealed out again in fiftyjnew shapes, 
and with, we blush to Speak it, fifty 
new exaggerations.—Andavho are the 
people thafc-spreside over this Second 
Association? Vno avulso non deficit 
Vop. XIV. 


after—who are they }— Alter of Mem- 
The patron and president of both is 
the Duke of Gloucester. Mr Buxton, 
a vice-president of the one, is a direc¬ 
tor of the other. Mr Wilberforce 
stands in the same relation to both. 
So does Mr Macaulay. In short, every¬ 
body 'who glances over the lists of tne 
managers of these AssociationsJ%ees at 
once that they are injact the creatures 
of the very same people—that they 
are, in other words, j*st two different 
names for the same thing. Now these 
great characters have done this. The 
fact is clear, certain, undisputed, and 
indisputable, that they have acted in 
this manner; Beaten down in the 
House of Commons by the rational 
eloquence which Mr Canning wielded, 
and by tbe judicious remarks with 
which Messrs Baring and other mer¬ 
cantile members of the highest cha¬ 
racter, reinforced the Bight Honour¬ 
able Secretary, they found that they 
could do no better than submit with a 
good grace at the moment. They did 
submit—tbe pledge was offered—ac¬ 
cepted, It was offered by Mr (’aiming, 
in the name and on the behalf of the 
British Government, and it was ac¬ 
cepted by these men in their own 
names; and, if there was any mean¬ 
ing in one word they uttered, on the 
behalf of that Association, which had 
all along been completely identified 
with them—which, hot to waste words, 
everybody knew and knows never had 
any existence, except in their persons 
and operations. 

With this pledge in their pockets, 
they took their departure from the 
House of Commons ; and, within two 
months after they so took their depar¬ 
ture, a Report of this very dcbate*was 
published by their “ Soeiety for the 
Mitigation, &c,, with long appendices, 
stuffed with relentless reiterations of 
all the old matter—with laborious 
attacks upon Mr Canning, and all the 
other speakers on his side—with pon¬ 
derous buttresses to the shaltcn-diwii 
arguments of the Batons and the 
Wilberforces. In short, this Slave 
Trade, at least, has beCn unblushing- 
ly renewed with greater vigour than 
ever—renewed in the same bottoms— 
and renewed with scarcely the sem¬ 
blance of hoisting a new set of colours. 
—Is such conduct worthy of British 
statesmen ? Are these restless, incon¬ 
sistent, unreasonable mortals, the pro.- 
per guides for the English rpind ? 
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All this, undoubtedly, bad as it is, 
forms but one small feature. Small as 
it is, however, it is sufficient to shew 
what the real character of these peo¬ 
ple’s method of acting ia ; and there¬ 
fore we have,not disdained to say a few 
words upon it., The, truth is, that 
truth, if becoming a matter of the 
extremist rarity in anything like the 
discussion pf.anything like a public 
question. By truth, we mean the bold- 
mss of truth —»the courage to speak 
manfully “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing hut the truth.” Look, nqw, 
at that most interesting debate in the 
House of Commons, of which we have 
been speaking—just look at it—read it 
from end to end;; and say, honestly, 
whether there ever appeared in the re¬ 
cord of any one human transaction, a 
more extraordinary specimen of the to¬ 
tal suppression of .the truth,. We see 
Mr Canning, Mr Baring, and many 
more men of enlightened minds, of li¬ 
beral knowledge, of rational conduct, 
opposed to a set of people whom we 
all most perfectly know they regard as 
a set of complete imbeciles, vain and 
restless (however well-intentioned and 
well-principled) agitators—so many 
living specimens or humbug. But 
does anybody dare to hint this ?—No, 
no. The subject is argued ,with a 
grave face, and the desired end is cle¬ 
verly accomplished. But does any 
one venture to clothe that end which 
every one understands,in plain, in telli- 
'ble words?—No, truly. The real 
eling of the Minis try,«nd of Mr Can- 
ningin particular.weall perfectly know, 
was thisHem is a subject of the great¬ 
est consequence—here is a subject fit 
to exercise the intellect of the greatest 
and^wisest of men—here is a subject 
deserving and demanding the closest 
and most serious attention of the first 
minds in England. This subject a set 
of dreaming enthusiasts have taken 
into their hands ; and, if we do not take 
it out of their hands, they run a great 
risk of ruining, by means of their fol- 
ly, one of ih? .chief supports of the 
commercial weanh of England. We 
must' take it pet of the hands of these 
Wilber&rces and Buxtons, or they 
will ruin the whole body of West In¬ 
dian proprietors—they will convert a 
body of slaves* who «re not suffering 
anything like the hundredth, the tbou- 
, s&ndth part of that misery which these 
people delight in describing—a set, of 
slaves, who, in point of fact, arc, in 


very many respects, better off than the 
poor peasantry of our own country- 
they will convert these at once into 
a set of lawless banditti, revelling in 
blood.—In doing this, they will ab¬ 
solutely ruin the fortunes, and, in all 
probability, endanger, to a fearful ex¬ 
tent,, the lives of our brothers and kins¬ 
men, the loyal subjects of this empire, 
and entitled to all the protection of this 
government. They will produce such 
a work of desolation as their limited 
imaginations are inadequate to form 
even the most distant notion of;—and 
they will do all this, because they are 
foolish, weak, well-meaning, vain crea¬ 
tures themselves; and because they 
are unwittingly made the tools of a set 
of deeper and more designing persons, 
who take especial care -to keep out of 
sight at present, butwhosemotives and 
influence we are most thoroughly 
aware of. We must take this subject 
out of the hands of these men, and 

THESJJ ARE OUR REASONS. 

, Such, If this had been an age of 
openness, and real above-board pro¬ 
ceeding, would have been the language 
—as every rational man is quite con¬ 
vinced it was the feeling—of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers. But no ; this is not 
the way things must be managed in 
these day?. Wilberforce, Buxton, and 
the rest qfthem, must be borne gently 
in handPRn we spoke the fair, simple 
troth about them, we should perhaps 
run a risk of throwing them into the 
hands of the Whigs. The Whigs de¬ 
sire nothing but. a Randle for creating 
ponfosipn. Give them an opportunity 
of making a few grand flowery speeches 
about liberty, and they will read, with- 
put one. shudder, the narrative of a 
whole cplony bathed in blood and fire, 
over their chocolate the next morning. 
All this we are perfectly aware of; 
nay, raor<?—we well know that every 
sane man in these islands knows quite 
well that we' are thoroughly aware of 
all this; but yet, we cannot venture to 
beard the humbug spirit of the age— 
we must not speak out—we must deal 
in round-abouts— we must submit to 
flatter these imbeciles - we are setting 
our faces to a toil, of which these peo¬ 
ple are incapable of estimating either 
the importance or the extent—we are 
about to dq what we feel to be our 
duty, and a 0 duty our hearts will re¬ 
joice in performing, cost what pain it 
may to us—we are setting our faces to 
this great toil—wc are entering upon 
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this great Work —we hare freed oar 
country from* the danger of a foreign 
yoke, and it is now oar desire and our 
nope, that our future years may be 
destined to be spent in tne not less no¬ 
ble toils of interior amelioration. This 
is abranch,andagreatone,of the great, 
the arduous, the ill-paid toil to which 
we have set oar hands and our hearts’; 
but the age of open sincerity in poli¬ 
tical procedure is gone by. It is our 
duty and our desire to do what,is right; 
hut it is our necessity to keep teams 
with folly in the midst of wisdom. 

We confess it is not withoutsprroW 
and humiliation we takeHsuch ia 'View 
of such matters, and such men; but 
we cannot alter that which we see. 
Our voice, at least, shall be open. ; "We 
have no need to court the forbearance 
of those Wfo despise. There is still 
one corner where truth may and shall 
be spoken. And well do we know, that „ 
whenever there is the courage to speak 
the truth, there is no fear but mete 
will be plenty" of ears tolisten, and 
plenty of consciences to acknowledge. 

Our object is the truth, and no¬ 
thing but the truth ; and We shall 
speak the truth oh both sides Of the 
question. On both sides of the eon* 
troversy, there has been , a very great 
deal of unfairness. The Wilberforcians 
have dealt most unfairly^ accepting 
the pledge of his Majesty!! 1 Govern¬ 
ment, and then continuing. to speak 
and act as if there had' been no'coun¬ 
ter-pledge given by themselves—* k> 
pledge to be silent spectators for a time 
at least—-no* pledge*to «dlow the Go¬ 
vernment a free stage for experiment, 
and for exertion—nopledge, the maf- 
* to* being solemnly delivered up by 
Parliament Into the hands of high and 
responsible persons, to hav&done With 
all the meddling of these unresponsfble 
associations, until there had been tithe 
and opportunity for the Government 
to let it be seen whether or not they 
really were in earnest in the part which 
they had acted in the conduct and at 
the conclusion of that memorable de- 
"bate. 

In these respects the Wilberforcian 
body have behaved ‘themselves in a 
mannerwhich we have freely confessed 
ourselves unable to reconcile with any 
honourable and manly .standard of 
public action. But, dh die other 
hand, we must do these m^p justice in 
regard to another part of die contro¬ 
versy, which it is certainly their own 


fhult to have rekindled.—These men 
are accused loudly by the violent de- 
claimm on the other side of the dis¬ 
pute, of having disclaimed, in their 
management of the abolition question, 
and in every stage of it, any intention 
of disturbing the condition of slavery, 
as existing in the West Indies. 

NoW, here we must at onoUfespouse 
their part. Be it so, that their lan¬ 
guage as to this matter, was, on some 
occasions), more vague and incorrect 
than it should have been—we are not 
prepared to say, that such was the 
cate, but let it he granted for a mo¬ 
ment that it Was so—Still we contend, 
there could hever have been, among 
men capable of anydegree of thought 
or reflection, the least doubt but that 
these men attacked the slave trade, 
first, for its own hideous peculiarities, 
and secondly, but not less earnestly, as 
a part of the system from which the ex¬ 
istence of such a thing as slavery had 
come to he recognized within any part 
of the colonial possessions of the Eng¬ 
lish crown. Whatever they said, or 
*did rtot say, nobody but a very thought¬ 
less peirson indeed could ever have 
been blind to this. If the slave trade 
was an abomination, it always follow¬ 
ed as the clearest of consequences, that 
the existence of slavery was an evil. 
We confess, that till we saw some 
Of the recent pamphlets, we should 
scarcely have imagined it possible that 
any senous accusation could have been 
brought against die abolitionists on 
this head. Such, however, has been 
die case; and we acquit ourselves of 
onepf the most pleasmg parts of our 
present duty, by thus declaring that 
we We listened to the accusation with 
all the pain which the contemplation 
of visible injustice, in regard to a mat¬ 
ter of so grave and serious importance, 
was well calculated to inspire in im¬ 
partial and disinterested minds. 

Having said this, we have reduced 
the subject within stall narrower limits. 
In truth, abstracting all consideration 
of the personal concjprt of Mr Wilber- 
force and his friends, the matter is 
now comprised within a space of no 
very formidable dimensions. Mr Can¬ 
ning, in the speech which introduced 
the resolutions adopted by the House 
of Commons, pledged the government, 
as far as any government can pledge 
itself, that no time sKodld be lost in 
eXdbavouring to do away with those 
most prominent features of hardship 
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which had so long held the first place and the experiment that - te success- 
in every representation of the evils fully tried there, can have but a slen- 
of West-Inoian bondage, lie pled-, da* chance'of being met hy any vefy 
ged the faith of Government, that its considerable difficulties when it vs pro¬ 
best endeavours should be given to the posed for repetition elsewhere, 
total arid immediate abolition of the On every account, therefore, we are 
use of the whip, in so far as female most anxious that Mr Wilberforce and 
slaves are concerned. This was con- his associations would be perspaded to 
fessedly. the maximum opprobrium, pause. The fact cannot be denied, that 
The Secretary also expressed himself the Ministry have within the last few 
as having quit/made up his mind years done enough to entitle them to 
about the necessity of giving the cha- the same respect as internal reformers, 
racter of legal security to property re- which their conduct of the war of re¬ 
alized by negro slaves—and,also or eii- volution so undeniably fixed upon 

tending the allowance of free tiw$ sO them as defenders from foreign aggres- 
as to permit the exclusive devotion of sion. If these men are not to be trust- 
the Sabbath-day to ,the exercises of re- ed, where are we—to whom can we 
ligion and the ejStfoyment of repose, look ? If we have not faith enough to 
Upon the more intricate question con- give them ample room and scope 
cerning the admission of the evidence enough” for a work which they pledge 
of negroes, in cases where the lives themsel ves to go through with, to what 
and properties of the whites arc in- quarter are we to turn ourselves ? The 
volved, Sir Canning frankly confessed prominent agitators of the emancipa- 
that he had not been able to see Ills tion question are not statesmen at all 
way through all the inherent difficult —-and they that at least wish to lurk 
ties of that matter ; but he as frankly behind, are, as we. shall shortly have 
avowed the strong tendency of hw occasion to see, persons whose past his- 
mind to believe, that, upon more ma- tory has been: but. little calculated to 
ture consideration, some practicable create any feelingiuther than those of 
measure of improvement as to this distrust—distrust moral—distrust po- 
also might be fallen upon. In regard liticalj—distrufit religious—total and 
to the liberty of bequest, he brought dfeep distrust, 
out the very beautiful idea of making tp tile, meantime, it is very gratify- 
tlvis a reward consequent upon en- ing to learm upon autlvority, which a 
trance into the mamage state, accord- few shfeelft; paragraphs in the last 
ing to the solemn institutions of €hris- pamphlct 'pf the Mitigation Society 
tianity. In a word, the government nave littlp chance of discrediting, that, 
is pledged already to do its utmost en- in point of fact, it is utterly false that 
deavours for the removal of the most np Improvements have been already 
black and flagrant features of this in introduced into file condition of the 
itself evil condbacm ; and—which is a West Indian Negroes* That very rash 
matter of the very .highest importance, and ill-judged production, “ The Ap- 
although apparently bu,t little atfejhd- peal” which Mr Wilberforce publish¬ 
ed to by the worthy but rash men of ed in the beginning of this year, has 
whom so much haa been said—his calh*d intqj the field a highly respeet- 
Majesty’s government possesses tins able and 'most zealous clergyman of 
means of making experiments as to the name of Bridges,* who lias long 
this matter, with far greater hope of been resident in Jamaica, and who 
'success, and speedy -success too, than necessarily, from the character of bis 
even the Legislature of England could office, has had the. very best means of 
possibly attain. Tor theromre several making, himself , acquainted with the 
islands in fiie^est Indies entirely real state of the negro population of 
free from any eftutrol of provincial that great island. This gentleman’s 
assemblies, &c.—appendages to the letteV appears to have excited feelings 
Crown, and nothing more. It is there, of no pleasurable nature in a certain 
as Mr Canning, pf course, took occa- quarter—and no wonder; for, in truth, 
sion to‘hint, that the government will Mr Bridges, churchman though he be, 
make its first experiments. There it seems to be far mom than a match for 
can' net free, unfettered, unopposed; the church-despising institutionists 

* A. Voice from Jamaica; in reply t* {William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. By the Rev. 
George Wilson Bridges, B. A. Ixmgmanand Cp., London. 2023. 
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against whom he lias been induced to 
draw his pen. Ilis little pamphlet is 
composed, in general, in * style that 
does him honour—a sprinkling of La¬ 
tin quotations, rather of the tritest or¬ 
der, may indeed throw rather a ludi¬ 
crous air over some passages; but, on 
the whole, the production is evidently 
that of*a gentleman, a Christian, and 
a philanthropist. But this philanthro¬ 
pist has really lived in the West In¬ 
dies. Hear in what language he ven¬ 
tures to address the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber for Bramjber:—- 

“ You, sir, have never been in the WeH 
Indies ; you have never viewed the habits 
of negro life in its indigenous state f nor 
ever had communication with that people, 
other than what you may have obtained 
horn some casual intercourse with a ,few 
individuals ift London, who have visited 
you as their avowed protector, and the 
ready listener to their tales of woe; yet you 
conceive your knowledge of their character 
to he perfect. As perfect, sir, as is that 
you would form of the English peasant, 
from i'tr artful tale of a wandering street • 
beggar at your door. 

“ Allow then One who has profited by 
all those opportunitictfwhich you Want, one 
whose professional duties induce an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the negro character 
in its progressive staged of improvement; 
one who is equally anxious ,ss yourself to 
see the negroes raised to die rank which 
all Christians should he first rdtoleral com¬ 
petent to sustain, to tell you mat you are 
fatally in error throughout-that, in fact, 
you know little of their actual state; and 
that if your views of the case are founded 
on the statements detailed in you* ‘ Ap¬ 
peal,' they are as inaccurate and pre¬ 
mature, as the information you have ob¬ 
tained is false.” 

And again— 

“ Las Cases, the great philanthropist, 
whoso labours were, for fifty years, exclu¬ 
sively directed to the melioration of slavery 
in the West Indies, before he ventured to 
charge his fellow-countrymen with cruelty, 
made repeated voyages across the Atlantic, 
to inform himself correctly on the subject 
of their actual condition; Unwilling, from 
hearsay evidence only, to cast imputations 
upon men who possibly might not deserve 
them ; and tit in king it not too much to sa¬ 
crifice a life of ease and opulence to effect 
strict justice in the cause he undertook. 
Iiis equity, and his impartial labours, 
though not crowned with all the success 
they so richly merited, yet obtained for him 
the gratifying title of * Protffctot of the In¬ 
dians a meed of hqpournble fame which 
will attach to his name as fong^as the world 
exists; and he is, doubtless, daw wearing 
a bright diadem of immortal glory, the re¬ 
ward of his upright philanthropy, and 


benevolent exertions in lire cause of justice 
and or truth. You, sir, doubtless, are 
actuated by the same humane motives, and 
hope for the same celestial rewards ; but, 
permit me to remind you, that you follow 
that great man at an immcasnrable dis¬ 
tance. Instead of endeavouring to gain 
the most satisfactory information, you sit 
calmly in your library, compose speeches, 
and write books, on countries you hnve ne¬ 
ver visited; on the imaginary condition of 
a race of people four thousand miles from 
you ; and in defamation of fifty thousand 
of your countrymen , who are act unit// la. 
louring with you in the same cause of hu¬ 
manity, though, from experience,' with 
more circumspection; content, it should 
seem, to gather the little information you 
possess from the disappointed or disgraced 
refugees of these traduced cohmics 

It is thus that an English gentleman, 
everyway as well educated as Mr Wil- 
berforce, and certainly possessed of 
much better opportunities for under¬ 
standing the true state of West Indian 
affairs than he can haveenjoyed, thinks 
himself entitled to address a person for 
whose character as a philanthropist ho 
had once, as he himself tells us, been 
accustomed to entertain an almost su¬ 
perstitious degree of veneration. The 
Simple fact, that a gentleman, situa¬ 
ted, in all respects, as this Mr Bridges 
is, has ventured to write such a pamph¬ 
let as this at this time, after all the 
discussions that have taken place, at 
the back of all this voluminous paper 
war, in the teeth of all this array of 
Associationsand Institutions, is at least 
a sufficient proof of one thing—and that 
one thing is neither more nor less than 
this: that Mr Cauningiought to begin 
his career with sending out some really 
sensible, impartial, and well-educated 
man or men, to collect something like 
a real body of information regarding 
the actual state of the West Indian 
slaves at this moment. Nothing can 
he done well, or wisely, or effectually, 
until there is a clear foundation of 
knowledge to build upon. And it cer¬ 
tainly dors strike us as a most remark¬ 
able thing, that, whjjg every season 
brings so many Tows, descriptive of 
foreign countries with which we have, 
comparatively speaking, nothing to do, 
we have no one good book of travels 
in the West Indian islands. If any 
one man of common observation would 
go out for a year, and give us, at the 
end of that time, a plain unvarnished 
dy»y of his residence, we should know 
more of these regions, and of the real 
condition of their inhabitants, than we 
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shall do fifty, ay, a hundred years 
hence. If we have nothing to look to 
but the vainped-upav parte statements 
of the appendices of institution and 
association reports. This hint we drop 
—and stop there for the present. HiS 
Majesty's government have sent out 
commissioners to inspect Botany Bay • 
—how infinitely more necessary is ft 
to send out for sound information con¬ 
cerning those great colonies, ia tha 
soil, commerce, and sijipmng of which, 
it is probably much within the mark 
to say, that two huni>&k» an» fifty 
millions sreaUNO of British capital 
are invested! 

In the present inadequate state of 
information which surrounds and in¬ 
cludes us, there are two circumstances 
which certainly have always weighed 
very strongly upon our minds when 
considering these matters, and the op- 

S osite points of view in which tire cpn- 
icting parties represent them. The 
first of these is the paucity, after all, 
the extreme paucity, of instances of 
actual cruelty and oppression,’ which 
Mr Wilberforce and nis friends* have 
been able to bring home to the plant¬ 
ers. In spite of all the books they have 
written, their facts are amazingly few 
—the same stories are endlessly re¬ 
peated,’ which certainly argues^ no 
wealth of stories; and, what is still 
more suspicious, the far greater pro¬ 
portion of the stories are of very old 
date. We have quotations from Bar- 
badoes of one hundred and fifty years 
standing, and of long since obsolete 
statutes and enactments everywhere. 
And the instances of anything, like 
modern, not to say contemporary atro¬ 
city, are so few, mat; they have- been 
reprinted en nmm, fifty times ovewia 
the space of half a dozen pages. Now> 
what a contrast is hare to the over¬ 
whelming richness,,of detail which 
these-same men poured upon the in- 
' dignant. World, when their object was 
the abolition of the African trade in 
slaves 1 Their diligence, in both in¬ 
stances, has been.'rreat—probably equal 
—how different. how prodigiously dif¬ 
ferent, 4he result J And then what a 
mass, of evidence is there on the other 
side of the question! how many affect¬ 
ingglories 4 E*f negro attachment have 
we hot all of m met with J How strange 
is the contradiction between the two 
parties! Hear once more the Reverend 
liectior of Manchester, Jamaica*-*(3ie 
is addressing Mr Wilberferce, *£ be¬ 
fore)— 


“ Amongst tout numerous ‘ nugss ca- 
norie,’ you say that your feelings are shock¬ 
ed by hearing * some of the partisans of the 
West Indies have re-echoed the assertion, 
that these poor degraded beings, the negro 
slaves, arc as well, or even better off than 
our British peasantry.’ I'. 43. Now, sir, 
if a constant supply of all the necessaries 
Of fife; the best advice and assistance in 
Sickness; perfect reliance on the future 
support of themselves and children ; if 
wittm houses, freedom from all restraint 
during fourteen hours of relaxation out of 
, every twenty-four, with a proportion of la¬ 
bour incalculably inferior to that of our 
own English workmen, whose o’er-wearied 
slumbers ore too often, broken by the agoni¬ 
zing thoughts of the future, or by vain at¬ 
tempts, to sooth the heart-rending cries of 
their hungry helpless Children; if these are 
blessings which can elevate the one above 
the other, so fat the comparison is infinite¬ 
ly in favour of our West Indian labourers. 
And without intending to raider the Eng. 
fish peasant discontented with his condi¬ 
tion, I will add the important truth, that 
, the advantages 1 have enumerated as pos¬ 
sessed by the negro, awe his own by 
law ; he claims them as his right, and 
holds theip by a far more noble tenure, of 
which he is fully #|rate, than the British 
Ittboufefholds the parish pittance, that ra¬ 
ther prolongs his misery, than relieves his 
wants. And for this reason, that the ne¬ 
gro either baa already paid, or is now pay- 
v.g his master, with his labour, for the 
comforts which that master is compelled 
by law to allow him ; he therefore receives 
his allowance, with a feeling of indepen¬ 
dence, and as the wages of his service. 
And, to prove the ample means which arc 
placed within reach Of the industrious slave, 
■ let me ’mention, that on an estate in the 
pkrish Of, Westmoreland, the overseer be- 
mg about to make a large purchase, was 
accosted by one of his slaves, who told him 
that ho was aware of his need of money at 
that tpottient, that he had about four hun- 
dredpounds by him, bis friend, another 
slave,; us much more, and that it was all 
much at hfe* service to supply his immediate 
wants. ‘’Wife respect to enjoyments! supe¬ 
rior to those Of sense, you urge their pre¬ 
sent incapacity, yet you draw a comparison 
which in that respect confessedly places 
tliem on a leyel with fee English peasantry. 
* Is there,’ yoq say, * in fee whole three 
kingdoms, a parent or a husband so sordid 
or insensible, feikany&um, which the rich¬ 
est West Indian proprietor could offer him, 
would, be deemed a compensation for his 
suffering his wife of his daughter to be 
tnbjectea to fee brutal outrage of the cart- 
whip, to the savage lust of the driver, to 
fee indecent,,and degrading, and merciless 
punishment'*of a West Indian whipping.’ 
P. 47. Now, sir, * comparison n’eat pas 
raison ;* and, unless, you allow to fee nc- 
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grass those moral and intellectual feelings, 
which, by your applying the epithet* of 
‘ pagan darkness and depravity,’ you 
plainly deny them,—and which, I agree 
with you, they are not yet advanced far 
enough to know the value of,—can there 
possibly be experienced hy them those 
acute feelings of turpitude and degradation, 
which would make the comparison hold in 
any one point ? Supposing, even for a mo¬ 
ment, that the inhuman picture you draw 
had any other existence than in the dis¬ 
ordered fancy of your own poetical imagina¬ 
tion*-* Compositum miraculi causa.’— 
But in thus colouring it, true or falae, your 
purpose, you conceive, is sufficiently an¬ 
swered, by harrowing up indignant feelings 
against treatment, which, without the 
slightest regard to the actual fact, you 
would attribute to the West Indian pro¬ 
prietor. /, <»ir, have nerved cures in the 
counties of Esse, r, Norfolk, and Hamp¬ 
shire, and in London, and UiiU be bold to 
sap, that I have never , during rmf subse¬ 
quent residence of seven years in this island, 
with a population of sixteen thousand ne¬ 
groes under my charge, witnessed such ab¬ 
solute misery i, or such cruet abuse of autho¬ 
rity, as 1 hme seen in the conduct of parish 
officers towards paupers , or in the hovel of 
the wretched husbatyjhnan, to which my 
painful professional duties have ied nie, in 
England »” >i>< ... , J 

Such is the language of a gentle¬ 
man, whose station and opportunities 
certainly appear to give him no mean 
claims on our attention. His pamph¬ 
let, as we have already noticed, has 
called forth the virulent and contemp¬ 
tuous abuse of the Mitigation Society's 
penman, whoever that may be. Let 
us look at the one point in which the 
said penman condescends to, meet him 
as to a question of facts. At page 26 
of his brochure, thus speaks the Hector 
of Manchester - 

“ As to the * pagan darkness’ of the ne¬ 
groes, though their progress certainly does 
not keep pace with our anfRbua wishes to 
see them in that state which would make it 
safe to confide ourselves to their estimation 
of a Christian oath, nor in that ciradition, 
which would fender ft advantageous to 
themsevesi to be trusted with the liberty of 
self-control, yet the promises of Christiani¬ 
ty are so far understood, and its prelimi¬ 
nary rites so ardently desired by them, that, 
during my residence in this parish, 1 have 
actually baptised 9413 negro slaves, many 
of whom attend church ; some have learnt 
the Lord’s Prayer, and ten commandments, 
and -a few have so far advanced, as to be 
now disseminating fi^eir little stock of reli¬ 
gious knowledge on the estates to which 
they are attached. As 1 said nefore, 1 be¬ 
lieve all my fellow-labourers here have been 


at least as assiduous as myself, and some 
more successful. I expect, therefore, that 
you, sitting by your own fire-side, four 
thousand miles off, will not refuse credit to 
this unanswerable fact, advanced by one, 
who is on tbe spot, an actor in the deeds lie 
records, and who has certainly the better 
means of forming a correct judgment on the 
point at issue.” 

And at page 22 we find the following 
passage 

“In page 17 of your ‘ Appeal,’ you 
confidently make an assertion, which it 
happily fells peculiarly within my province 
to reply to, upon-the authority of that cha¬ 
racter beneath which I claim credit for my 
affirmations. You state that 1 no attempts 
have been made to introduce among them,’ 
the negro slaves^ ‘ the Christian institution 
of marriage.’ Now, sir, this I positively 
contradict by stating, that I have myself 
married one hundred and dghty-seven 
couples of negro slaves, in my own parish, 
within the last two yjpars, all of whom were 
encouraged by their owners to marry; and 
that the anxious wish at present expressed 
by them to hind themsclves%r this sacred 
institution, we hail as one of the first-fruits 
of the dispensation of Christian principles. 
In another parish, St Thomas in the East, 
I have reason to know that there have been 
three times that number married (luting 
the incumbency of the present rector, IUr 
Trew; and, though not speaking from nu¬ 
merical information, I can safely affirm, 
that thfclabours of the clergy, in the re- 
mainingnineteen parishes,have been equal¬ 
ly active, and doubtless crowned with the 
name success. I therefore trust, sir, that 
your candour will induce you to acknow¬ 
ledge the untruth of what your want of 
charity towards the labours of our esta¬ 
blished clergy has led you blindly to as¬ 
sert.” 

Now, the writer of the Mitigation 
Society takes no notice at all of Mr 
Bridges' statement as to finptism —but 
he does take notice of his statement as 
to Marriage. And what sort of no¬ 
tice ? Why, this most Christian oppo¬ 
nent, this most evangelical opponent, 
re-echoes a n insinuation of Tn eTi m es, 
yes, o£ The TimeI! that the im¬ 
mense majority of thtunarriages which 
this clergyman of tife Church of Eng¬ 
land tells the world he had celebrated 
“ within the last two years,” have been 
“ got up" (that is the phrase) for 
the occasion. This-is charity, this is 
loving-kindness, this is the candour 
and the decency, and, we may add, the 
honesty, of these partisans. M r Bridges 
w/il no doubt make his own answer— 
we have little difficulty in guessing. 
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that it will b@ as convincing as indig¬ 
nant. 

One more quotation, and we shall 
leave the Hector fqr the present,—The 
passage is certainly a very important 
one; and be it observed, the Mitigation 
Society have passed it sub silerdio » as 
well as the conclusion to which it 
leads. 

“ I think it is in your eleventh page that 
yon quote an act of the BarlmdoeS legisla¬ 
ture, referring to the negro stives, ar.4 re¬ 
citing that ‘ they being brutish slaves, tie- ; 
serve not, for the baseness of their condi¬ 
tion, to be tried by the legal trial of twelve 
men of their peers.’ Now your only pro- 
siblc motive for raking up a disgraceful re¬ 
cord like this, which has been buried In 
merited oblivion these 13ft years, must 
have been the hope that careless readers of 
a popular and exotic subject, might, con¬ 
found dates; and actually lie led to con¬ 
ceive it the opinion held, and acted upon, 
at the present day; thus Calculating upon 
the odium and indignation which Would be 
excited against our unfortunate planters, 
whose ruin ym so calmly Contemplate., 
The plain narrative of an unfortunate oc¬ 
currence which recently took place in this 
island, will most effectually confute such' 
an idea, should any one bo so fer imposed 
upon as to entertain it. 

“ In the autumn of 1621, a negro slave, 
of the most infamous character, was, by- 
three associated magistrates of the parish 
of Ilanover, condemned to death Ar re¬ 
turning from transportation; which pre¬ 
vious sentence had been humanely passed 
upon him for crimes which subjected him 
to capital punishment. By some error in 
judgment, however, these three magistrates 
did not call him before a jury of twelve 
men, but merely identified his peroon, and 
he was hanged. The instant such an omis¬ 
sion was made known to .the. late Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, these three magistrates 
were superseded, disgraced, deprived of 
their various appointments, and indicted by 
the Attorney-General for wilful murder. 
In all these acts of degradation was inelu- 
• ded their eustos, the lion. Robert Oliver 
Vassdl, a connection of your noble friend, 
liord Holland, and a gentleman of the 
most upright character $,Ptf unblemished 
integrity; who v^s, ixi fact, a hundred 
miles off when thiV'wpfor.tunate occurrence 
took place j and, was no further implicated 
than in havJdjPiAociated such incompetent 
■mMfettaf dHr ?ah the .Spring assizes of the 
fob<p«jgPfwib, the matter cametoahear- 
ingl jury threw out the bill as 

it aft/MCd ]\1r Vas»all, and another of the 
magistrates; leaving the rest, however, to 
stand their trial. They were acquitted:— 
but, however hard the. case, the anxfety 
with whieh negro life is hero protected, 


forebad the reinstatement of any one of the 
four in that place of honour or emolument, 
which he had previously filled. Of course, 
all the interest which Mr Vassall’s friends 
possessed, was exercised to obtain the re¬ 
stitution of hishdbouTS; a year, however, 
elapsed; and, it was not until within the 
few last weeks that this object was effected, 
by cxpreit orders from his Mujestlfs Mi¬ 
nisters. This lamentable transaction was 
speedily followed by an enactment of our 
local legislature, taking the power of life 
and death out of the hands of the magis¬ 
tracy, and. placing it in those of the Go¬ 
vernor alone { a salutary measure, which 
will prove, beyond'Controversy, that the 
planters of Jamaica have always consider- 1 
ed that boasted privilege of British free¬ 
dom, a trial by jury, to be indispensably 
applicable to the most depraved negro 
slaves; and that new laws nre continually 
made for their further protection.” 

Our readers cannot, we trust, mis¬ 
take even for a moment our object in 
making these quotations. We arc not 
arguing that there is no cruelty among 
the West Indian Planters—but we are 
arguing, that the Wilberforces exag¬ 
gerate the thing—that they exaggerate 
the amount, and distort the particu¬ 
lars. >■ 

' And this is a matter of no slender 
importance to the best interests of the 
negroes themselves. These Association 
people may tavd as much as they will; 
but no sane man really believes, that 
any radical and efficient reform can 
possibly take place in the condition of 
the negrpes, unless by and with the 
concurrence and the aid of tlic planters 
themselves. Nobody but a madman 
dreams, that the high hand can be 
resorted to here. We must reason 
with rational men, our equals, and our 
brethren; we must not bashaw it as 
if we were working with the moral 
and intellectqpd refuse of our species. 
And this* brings us to the second gene¬ 
ral remark yirhich We feel ourselves 
called upon to make as to this whole 
matter. It is this. We have as yet 
met with nothing to make vs throw out 
of vim altogether, the-gross general 
improbability jgf the statements which 
have been so mercilessly reiterated upon 
us,' with the view Of persuading us, 
that the West Indian, Britons are in¬ 
ferior in every particular and moral 
feeling to all filter classes of Ins Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty’s subjects. We nave 
put the sentence ifl italics: we wish 
it to he wt‘H looked toe wc do not fear 
how much it may be scrutinised. 

9 
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And why ?—why, for the simplest 
reason jfk. the world. We have no 
need whatever to take our opinion of 
these fellow-subjects of ours from the 
flimsy tracts, and extravagant decla¬ 
mations, of people we know .so little 
about, as these Institutions and Asso¬ 
ciations.* The whole surface of society 
here at home, is studded oVer with 
men and Women, who have spent great 
part of their lives in our West Indian 
colonies. Whole cities here in the 
midst of us, ate occupied by people 
who have either done so, or who are 
connected by the closest ties of blood 
and friendship with suchas have dohe 
so. Look, for example, at Liverpool 
—look at Glasgow—look at , the City 
of London. Are not these places 
crammed with West Indians ?—Are 
they not overflowing with a population 
of these men and women, whb, if we 
believe Wilberforee’s ipse dixit, are 
the most perfect brutes—cannibals— 
savages—wild-beasts—so many incar¬ 
nations of every bad, gross, and cruel 
passion that ever sullied the bosoms of 
the children of Adam ? The fact is in¬ 
disputable—the people are here—we 
see them every day—we must all have „ 
more or less associated with them, and 
their families—We suffer our wives 
and children to mix as freely as pos¬ 
sible with them and withtheirs—we 
dipe with them—we drink with them 
—we hear their freest sentiments.—If 
we are Christians, we sit in the same 
churches with them—if we are Magis¬ 
trates, we sit on the same bench with 
them—if we are Jurymen*- they are 
our fellows—we cross th&n and jostle 
them at every turn—*we live among 
them, and due among them. And 
do we know nothing of these people ? 
—Arc their true characters a mere 
blank for us ?—Do we really look upon 
ourselves as such egregious idiots, 
that we are to believe nothing about 
these people, except what we are told 
in the pamphlets of the African Institu¬ 
tion, apd the Mitigation Society, who 
hold meetings, and make speeches, 
once a-year, in the City of London Ta¬ 
vern ?—Why> this is really some¬ 
thing stranger than strange—In old 
times, we had books full of Cannibals 
and Anthropophagi, and men who do 
wear their heads beneatjf their shoul¬ 
ders ; hut these books always laid the 
scene of their murders at a pretty to¬ 
lerable distance from those who were 
to read them. Here, thanks to the 
Vol. XIV. 


spirit of modem modesty, things are 
altered with a vengeance—" Nous 
avons change tout cela”—Here arc 
hooks full to the brim of such, mon¬ 
sters ; and the monsters, they tell life, 
are rubbing the elbow of every mo¬ 
ther's Son of us—Well, and if it be so, 
spre it is nobody's fault but our own, 
if we do not see them. 

But see them we do not—No, not 
one horn, hoof, claw, or bloody muz¬ 
zle—not one. It would seem, that 
Trinculo is after all right, to the 
very letter, when he says, that “ in 
England, a monster makes a Man.” 

This cry—some people will start at 
being tola so, but it is nevertheless 
yery true—was first set on foot by 
that most amiable philanthropist, Mr 
Henry Brougham. If anybody will 
take the trouble to turn over the long- 
forgotten pages of his Magnum opus 
“ on Colonial Polity," the tiling will 
be plain enough. It was there, and 
irt the infamous journal to which- that 
person has all along been a main con¬ 
tributor, that this wanton attack upon 
the moral character and feelings of 
this class of our fellow-subjects, was 
first begun. This is a fact which no¬ 
body can deny: and the quarter from 
which it originally proceeded, certainly 
throws great weight into the scale of 
the elaborate calumny. 

This, however, is a part of the sub¬ 
ject to which we at present cannot af¬ 
ford more than a single glance in pass¬ 
ing. If we wished to enter once more 
upon the most unnecessary labour of 
exposing the Edinburgh Review, we 
could, to be sure, do it here as tri¬ 
umphantly as we have ever had occa¬ 
sion to do in regard to any one sub¬ 
ject whatever. Contrast the recent 
language of Brougham with that of 
his ctiJ^utor Mr Sydney Smith, in the 
far-famed attacks on the Methodist 
party in general. Contrast this fellow¬ 
ship of Brougham and his ,f very dear 
friend,” (as ne lately called him,) Mr 
Wilberforce, with the jocund Parson's 
diatribes, in VolmptS llth and 14th 
of the Edinburgh lieview, about the 
danger of the English colonies from 
“ the dynasty of fools,” “ the ferocious 
fanatics,” &c. &c. &c. Compare these 
things, and reflect a little—just reflect 
for a single moment, upon the late glo¬ 
rious alliance that has been struck be¬ 
tween parties so long and so bitterly 
•; f posed to each other. Reflect upon 
this—and give honour to whom no- 
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nour is due !—Turn, if it be but for 
the joke's sake, to the very first Vo¬ 
lume of the Edinburgh Review (p. 
227); and read this sentence— 

“ The negroes are truly the Jacobins of 
the W est Indian islands. They are the 
anarchists, the terrorists, the domestic ene» 
my. Against them it becomes rival na¬ 
tions to combine, and hostile governments 
to coalesce.” K 

Or read ibidem — 

“ Whether all the mischief negro li¬ 
berty comes at once, and falls on the sys¬ 
tem with an instantaneous shock, or only 
undermines it gradually, and then Covets 
it with* ruin in die end, we need scarcely 
take the pains to inquire.” 

Then turn'to Volume Sixth— ; 

“ The real question inmany a thinking 
man’s mind is, how long they mil suffer 
m to exist in the new world.” 

But the whole conduct of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, as to this subject, has 
been so thoroughly sifted by a most 
able hand, that we may safely indulge 
ourselves yritfi quoting instead of com* 
posing. It is thus that the author of 
“ Oolonist'sLetters,”* (Mr McQueen,) 
comments upon the extraordinary 
change which the tone of the Review 
.has of late undergonel— 

“ Assuredly, the menaces held but; by 
the Reviewer and his friends against (he 
white population, and the cruelty .with 
which they load their name, is notfoeway 
to make tnc slave obedient, or calm his re* 
sentment. Opposition, on the part of the 
white people, is derided. Though unjust¬ 
ly accused, and told they must submit to 
oppression, they arc dared to complain. 
* Their puny legislatures must tremble and 
obey.’—( Edin. Rev. vol. *,) ‘ If a threat 
of following the example ql‘ America is 
meant, that is rebelling 4 then the answer 
is, that what was boldness incite one case, 
would be impudence in the other; and that 
England must be reduced very low indeed, 
before she can feel greatly alarmed at a 
Charibbean island, like Lord Grime, in 
Tom Thumb, exclaiming, s'death, I'll be a 
rebel.' — (Edin. Rev. vol. .wee. p. 344.) A 
contrary language is held to their slaves, 
which, however disguised, is really this— 
‘ Fear riot, persevere, we are yourfriends, 
come and akt ua.'N^m I wrong, Mr Edi¬ 
tor, when their,own fanatical writers tell 
us, that they, not only ‘ look forward to the 
progress of African freedom, but even of 
Africa a )mxnrgnty in the West Indies, 
with satisfaction rattier than dismay.’— 
(Opportunity, p. IS;) 

' V But it is not tme Charibbee island which 


is here interested. It is tile whole of them. 
They are all united, and, at thflftnoment, 
a general congress is assembled^ to deli¬ 
berate upon tnc measures necessary to be 
ursued in this alarming emergency. And 
will ask the Reviewer, when traduced, 
defamed* and held up to the execration of 
mankind, as they are, and finding the only 
power from whom they had a right to ex¬ 
pect protection, taking, in defiance of every 
warning voice, measures that*will insure 
their destruction, if, under such circum¬ 
stances,, they could be blamed for throwing 
themselves under the protection of any 
power who would receive them ? When St 
Domingo was treated in a similar manner, 
who ever blamed her for seeking the protec¬ 
tion Of Great Britain ? And I will further 
ask, if, perceiving the storm approach, they 
should declare themselves independent, and 
the slaves free; or, what is more probable, 
as offering the greatest prospect of safety 
and success, if the whole Charibbean Archi¬ 
pelago should place itself under the pro¬ 
tection of the United States—-if then, in 
that case, it would be Tom-Thmub play 
for Great Britain to subdue them P In nei- * 
ther case, whatever the ultimate results 
were,could the consequences be so fatal to 
them as when left to the mercy of their 
slaves, worked up to a pitch of revolution¬ 
ary phrensv. Ahb£ Raynal predicted that 
these islands would one day belong to Ame¬ 
rica. . Drives to despair at. this moment, 
the thing is not improbable. Jamaica is 
6000 miles from Britain, but not 500 from 
Florida. The United States, with arms in 
their hands, in the contest about to ensue 
yithSpain, and aided by all South Ame¬ 
rica in flames, would be ready to accept the 
charge, and to strain every nerve to keep 
it. The.Reviewer, before he turned Me¬ 
thodist^ fold us, ‘ that the fate of a large 
empire, with all its wealth, depends upon 
the result Of the discussion,* which con¬ 
cerned their situation; and farther, that 
the event of a rebellion among the slaves, 

* would' completely subvert all the esta¬ 
blished relations between the different mem¬ 
bers of the European commonwealth, be¬ 
sides producing,opart absolute diminution 
in the prosperity of theold world. '—Edin. 
Rev. vol. vt. p. 340.' IF such would be the 
effects of a rebellion, where all property 
would be lost, what wOuld the consequences 
be to this country, were the colonies* driven 
to despair, to thtow themselves under the 
protection of a rival power? Andiftheseco- 
lonics really are inhabited by men, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Reviewer and his frantic as¬ 
sociates, pre so totally devoid of principle. 

Os to render It impossible to trust them on 
their honour, er their oath, on what ground 
can the mothef-counyy, when oppressing 


1 * The Edinburgh Review and th^Vest Indict ; wit£ Observations on the P a m- 
>blets of jticssrs Stephen, Macaulay, &c. and Remarks on the Slave Registry Bill By 
Colonist. "" 
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hem, expect submission to her will. Were 
they mcn*ef such principles, or actuated by 
the malignant political mania of the Re. 
viewer, how soon could they dear off their 
mortgages, and free themselves from their 
encumbrances! That they do not act so, is 
a convincing proof that honour and honesty 
yet reside, among them. 

“ There is a degree of levity and want of 
feeling in the conduct of the Reviewers, 
and whidi, increasing with age, deserves 
the severest reprobation. We may apply 
»to them what Mr Burke said of the Jaco¬ 
bin politicians of his time, ‘ to such men, 
a whole generation of human beings are of 
no more consequence than a frog in an air- 
pump.’ And in the words of the Reviewer, 
as applied to others when Similarly employ- 
cd, and which may here fairly be applied 
to himself,«for the distant prospect of do. 
ing, what most probably, after all, they will 
not he able to effect, there is no degree of 
present misery and horror to' which they 
will not expose the subjects of their expe¬ 
riments.’— (JSdin. Jtqv. vol. *ii. p, I 78 .) 
Precisely similar is the conduct of* those 
innovators in the present colonial establish¬ 
ments. Worse than the idle school-boy 
who scatters squibs and crackers in the 
crowded streets, to the annoyapee ofptace- 
al>lc passengers; die Reviewer and his as¬ 
sociates, in this instance, stand with da¬ 
rning torches in their hanm before a maga- 
aine of gunpowder, placed In the middle of 
a populous city, resolved to try, if, by ap¬ 
plying the former to the latter, it will ex¬ 
plode ; and then, with the thoughtlessness 
of children, in thelanguage of Tom Thumb, 
tell us, that they are not scared nor ularm- 
cd, ( Kdin. Rev. vol. xit.) to contemplate 
consequences, which would make a Robe- 
spierc fear, and a Napoleon tremble;** 

Such are the new associates of 

Messrs Wilberforce and Company_• 

We heartily wish then* mush joy, of 
this holy alliance; and, in the mean¬ 
time, shall sum up, by stating our opi¬ 
nion—our, belief—we might say our 
lemwlejtge, that the present clamour, 
raised as it was in'the spirit of restless 
seal and extravagantexaggerati^j and 
now mailltained in the race of a so¬ 
lemn pledge on the part of the most 
prominent persons concerned, is in re¬ 
ality the work, not of one body, hut of 
thb.ee entirely, or ahnost entirely, dis¬ 
tinct of people; These ata¬ 
ri rst,A body of persons who act, 
or, at least; Suppose themselves to be 
acting, under the influence of no mo¬ 
tives whatever, but these of general 
philanthropy and*reUgiops zeal. Of 
this body Mr Wflberforpe ftiay be con¬ 
sidered as the facile princeps. The ex¬ 
treme imprudence, to say tne hast of it, 
3 


with which tins party have rendered 
'timpossiblenotto charge them—more 
especially in their recent publications, 
and the absolute unfairness of their 
conduct subsequent’to hjr Buxton's 
motion in the House of Commons— 
all this has been already sufficiently 
commented upon. 

The Second is a far more cool- 
headed body-—consisting of persons 
who agitate the public mind, in regard 
to the West Indian colonies, in the hope 
of seriously injuring %em, and of 
thereby gaining direct commercial be¬ 
nefit to themselves.—This description 
of persons comprehends many ruling 
characters within the East India Com¬ 
pany, and a still larger proportion of 
well-known individuals deeply con¬ 
nected .with the free trade to India ami 
the coast of Africa. We are sorry to 
say, that many who desire’ to be con¬ 
sidered as forming part of the first' 
class, really belong to this- Many of 
the most eminent leaders in the Afri¬ 
can Institution, fbr example, are well 
known to have great capital sunk in 
these branches of commercial specula¬ 
tion ; and even Mr Wilberforce him¬ 
self has not in all quarters escaped the 
suspicion of lending himself with eyes 
’tot quite shut to the interested views 
of these persons. Of this we are hearti¬ 
ly disposed to acquit Mr Wilberforce; 
but certainly we must admit, that the 
compliment thus paid to his probity, 
is in so .far paid at the expense of his 
understanding. Even in the very last 
publication of his associates, (the re¬ 
port of the Buxton debate already al¬ 
luded to,) it is impossible, one would 
think, not to be struck; with the indica¬ 
tions of mercantile bias, which here 
and there make their appearance in 
notes and appendices. For example, 
in a note on the speech of Mr Alex¬ 
ander Baring, who had expressed his 
decided opinion that a hasty emanci- 

{ ration of the West Indian slaves would 
ie* fatal to the cultivation of sugar in 
those Colonies, we find it very calmly 
and consolingly stag’d by the godly 
Scribe, that “ we may have less sugar 
from the West Indies, but we shait. 

HAVE IT FROM SOME OTHER. QUAR¬ 
TER." —?. 233, App. AA. And in 
the immediately following page, we 
are greeted with what we should 
have conceived to he a tolerably in¬ 
tangible query—" Is the trade of In¬ 
dia, or Java, or Ceylon, less valu¬ 
able, because the inhabitants ore free. 
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and labour for their own benefit ?” Ministry, we are pretty sure, undcr- 
It is, indeed, scarcely worth while to stand them all ; and we hope their uni¬ 
notice these things, except for the place ted clamour will be found entirely un- 
where they make their appearance, availing to influence them in any way 
We all knpw that the commercial in- whatever, in their discharge of the 
terests in question, are engaged openly great public duty which they have 
and avowedly in the attempt to make pledged themselves to perform— which, 
certain other countries rival the West- in our humble opinion, amounts to the 
ern Colonies in the sugar market. And same thing with hoping that this cla- 
no harm in this surely. It is a matter mour may prove a powerless enemy to 
of fair commercial speculation and am- the real interests of the West I ndies, 
bition, and let it have fair play. We andthose of the Negro Slaves them, 
are possessed^ indeed, of documents, selves. 

which convince us that the East India We have had occasion to speak more 
Company would do a very foolish thing harshly than we could have wished, of 
if they made this a serious object of the part which certain friends of reli- 
theirs—nor do we believe they will do gion have takeh inregard to this matter, 
so in the face of the body of facts We trust, however, nobody will so far 
comprehendedin their ownjoUo. What misunderstand uis, as to suppose that 
we object to, however, is not the open we regard the condition of the West 
hostility of any body, or bodies of mer- Indian slaves, in any other light than 
cantilc men—not at all—they have a that of a subject which ought to en- 
* right to make war, but they have, no ghge the consideration* of the true 
right to choose unfair weapons. But, friends of religion. On the oontrary, 
above all, it is the'dirty and mean he- if there be one proposition in the world 
haviour of persons, who, with " Zion” that appears to admit of no sort of 
in their mouths, are in, fact thinking doubt at all, it is this: that this great 
of nothing so much as " Ophir and negro population must be christianized 
Tarshish”—it is this that disgusts us, ere it can be fitted for anything like a 
and all who understand it.- These are participation ip thepolitical liberty of. 
the people whom we despise—and, we British subjects. In this, we arc per- 
believe, there is nothing required hut waded, every rational mind must com- 
a plain exposure of the truth, to cover pletely go along with us.'It is, there- 
them with universal and overwhelming fore, the dutyof theenlightened friends 
contempt. Mr Wilberforce and his of our religion, to keep their eyes up- 
friends might at least have been aware, on this subject with the most serious 
that the time chosen for their recent attention—but it is their duty to mix 
alarum, could scarcely foil to subject prudence with their seal. Let them 
their views and motives to a very exercise themselves in devising all 
doubtful spedesof interpretation. But, possible measures which may tend to 
as we have said, we do most sincerely the facilitation of that conversion, with- 
acquit them of the dishonesty—let out which, nothing cap he done.—But 
them make the best they can of the Jet them not rashly obtrude crude spe- 
weakness. cuktions upon the public. Such men 

The THian pabtv is neither a re- as.WilberfiWce have no lack of access 
ligious, nor a commercial one. It con- to the Ministers of England—let them 
gists of mere politicians—such men, for suggest and reason^ but let them not 
instance, as Mr Brougham—men who deckim, inflame, interrupt, and in- 
appear but too willing to disturb ex- jure. . 

isting establishments of every kind, While many friends of. religion have 

provided (hey can see any chance of been talking and writing, others have 
thereby gaining, little popularity to been doing. Sir George Rose, in par- 
prop up the ruined reputation of their ticul&r, has lately published a little 
own sore^degraded faction,/fc Whigs, pamphlet * which does him the highest 
ThesftfPree parties play upon, and honour—a record, not of inflammatory 
makom’s paws of each other to the diatribes,but of plain intelligible facts; 
best of their ability. His Majesty's the history, in wort, of his own West 


* Letter on the Means anil ImportiflJ|e of Converting the Slaves in the West Indies to 
Christianity. By the Right Hon. Sir G. II. Rose, M.r. Lomfon, John Murray, 1823- 
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Indian estates, and of the efforts which 
be has made for the introduction of 
Christianity among the negro popula¬ 
tion, with which the fortune of inhe¬ 
ritance had connected his interests and 
his duties. 

This tract, which cannot be too wide¬ 
ly knotvn and studied, bears in every 
page the'impress of a most upright 
mind, and a most benevolent heart. 
Sir George has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful in the efforts he has made; 
and, both as a great West Indian pro¬ 
prietor, and asa member of the BritisH 
Parliament, he has done no more than 
his duty in laying the full and candid 
narrative of his proceedings before the 
public. 

He professes himself an affectionate 
son of the Church of England, and yet 
he has made use of the Wesleyan mis¬ 
sionaries on his estate. He details the 
success of these missionaries, and yet 
the main purpose of his pamphlet seems 
to be to stimulate the Ministry to the 
erection of a machinery by which the 
great work of conversion may be car¬ 
ried on within the pale of the Church.* 
There may be some slight appearance 
of inconsistency jn all ibis, but we con¬ 
fess that we attach no importance to 
it. Sir George foqnd the Wesleyan body 
at hand, and ready; and, as an indivi¬ 
dual proprietor of slaves, it was his bu¬ 
siness to make use of the firsteffibetuai 
means he could find for the attainment 
of his individual object. His earnest ex¬ 
pressions of hope and trust that The 
Church may ere long be put in posses¬ 
sion of means for taking the great la¬ 
bour into her own hands, derive, in¬ 
deed, a new title to respectful atten¬ 
tion,from the very circumstances which 
have induced certain not very liberal 
critics to impugh Sir George Rose's 
character both as a reasoner and as a 
member of the Anglican Church. 

The real lessop his pamphlet was 
intended to give, is this: it is possible 
for any single proprietor, nay, it is 
easy for him, to introduce Christianity 
among his negro slaves. This is Su- 
George’s assertion; it is this that his 
facts were meant to illustrate; it is 
this that they do illustrate, ay, and 
prove, and that to his high honour now, 
and eventually—if the lesson be not 
given in vain, because ut is received 
with contempt—to the great service 
both of these colonies at large, and of 
Chrmtia nit y; which last, by the way, 
is, in our opinion, after all that has 


been said, a much higher consideration 
than all the colonies in the world. 

Happily British statesmen are spa¬ 
red naost clearly in this instance—as we 
believe they must be spared in every 
instance where things are well under¬ 
stood—the necessity of putting into 
opposite scales, and balancing with an 
uncertain hand, here, the interests of 
the commercial greatness of their coun¬ 
try, and, there, those of that faith, from 
the influences of which, visibly embo¬ 
died in institutions and in actions, all 
the best greatness of that happy and 
favoured country proceeds. 

The slave population must be con¬ 
verted ere it is trusted with freedom: 
this is a proposition which we consider 
as so perfectlyand so self-evidently true, 
that it would be mere folly to waste 
words in illustrating or enforcing it. 
This is the first step—without this 
nothing cln be done. It is impossible 
even to dream of a rational govern- 
. ment, situated as ours is, throwingloose 
such a population as this—a popula¬ 
tion of wild heathens (generally speak¬ 
ing)—a population destitute alike of 
principles on which we could place re¬ 
liance, and of knowledge by which 
-their own welfare could be guarded. 
The thing is absolutely impossible. 
The question is, how are these negroes 
to be christianized ? 

We earnestly hope the answer is not 
long to be doubtful. We sincerely 
trust that the Chnreh of England is 
destined to take upon herself this great 
and glorious labour. There is no good 
to be derived from reproaches; but it 
must be admitted, that the clerical 
establishment now existing in these 
islands is altogether inadequate for the 
task which the Wilberforce party seem 
to take a vast pleasure in telling us 
that establishment has not performed. 
In truth,, that establishment never 
dreamt of performing it: There are, 
for instance, twenty parishes in the 
Island of Jamaica; each of thes^ pa¬ 
rishes Has long had a rector, and more 
lately each of thenphas had a curate 
also. But, supposing the rector to be 
sufficiently occupied with his free con¬ 
gregation, which, if he does his duty, 
or indeed makes any approximation 
to it, must be the case, what is a 
single curate to do with a population 
of, in soma instances, ten , Oven twenty 
thttoand negroes, who stand in need, 
not merely of clerical ministration, but 
of the very elements of knowledge ? 
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The burden is Baif-cviriently beyond the clergy already existing there, but 
the power of any man.* It is under- also a separate body of churchmen, 
stood. Sir George Rose says, that the appointed (and perhaps educated) ex- 
Ministry intend to establish different pressly for the service of Christianity 
bishopricks in the West Indies, and to among the negroes. Sir George says, 
place under the new prelates, not only that as, in the military department, 

* In most of the Islands there are only rectors—-no curates at all. The following ex¬ 
tract from a letter to Lord Bathurst, written by the Rev. W. Chatterton, rector of St 
Paul’s, Antigua, may furnish a complete view of the situation in which these gentlemen 
are placed. » 

“ If the slave population is not properly provided with the means of religious in¬ 
struction according to the ordinances of the Established Church, the fault rests not 
in us who arc appointed to administer those ordinances, but it proceeds from local 
circumstances, with which the Prince Regent’s Government ought to be made well 
acquainted, and which it is utterly beyond the power of the regular clergy to alter 
or correct.—>Ihere are, sir,many obstacles of considerable magnitude, which tend to 
exclude the slaves from our pastoral Care: The first is, the want of room in our 
churches; taking my own church, for example, after the regular congregation is .ac¬ 
commodated, there is only occasionally a vacancy that would admit about thirty per¬ 
sons. Now, the slave population in my parish amounts to three thousand seven 
hundred and eighteen souls; there is therefore a prodigious number, by this single 
circumstance, unavoidably exgjuded from attending the established worship on Sun¬ 
day, which is the only day they have in their power. But, suppose this impediment 
removed, and our churches were calculated to afford greater accommodation to these 
people; and suppose them either prevailed upon, or compelled, to attend our public 
services, still, sir, I.fear the result would fell very far short of the expectations of the 
Prince ltegent’s Government. Let it be remembered, sir, that the slaves are in a 
state of the grossest ignorance; that their minds ate totally destitute of all cultivation; 
to crowd them into a church, therefore, Without some previous preparation, would be 
a procedure equally useless and absurd. Our liturgy would be wholly unintelligible 
to them; and the addresses from the pulpit, which surely must be adapted, in some 
degree, to the superior information of our more enlightened headers, would be to 
them as unedifying as if they were preached in a foreign tongue. 

" It must be obvious,' therefore, that the ordinary system of instruction pursued in 
our churches, and the deficiency of accommodation in point of room, present great 
obstacles to the slaves deriving any degree of religions improvement from the regular 
clergy; and a little reflection will shew, that it is absolutely impossible we should 
adopt any extraordinary measures for the accomplishment of this great and important 
purpose. Our Saviour's remarkApplies with peculiar force and propriety to us, in 
our situation with respect to the slaves; * The harvest truly is great, but the la¬ 
bourers are few.’ The slaves, in feet, abound to that degree, that the single exertions 
of the rectors in the several parishes, supposing them To be pressed with the most 
ardent zeal, could never be adequate to supply their spiritual wants, and attend to 
those of the white and free people of colour, who constitute their regular charge. 

** If this class of people, sir, are to be instructed by the established clergy, we 
must first undergo a thorough metamorphose; we most entirely alter our present 
habits and manners, and assimilate ourselves to thenegroes. We must give a. com¬ 
plete turn to fhe train of our ideas, and bring them down to a level with those of the 
slave. Wo must acquire new methods of thinking, of reasoning, and of expressing 
ourselves: and when we have affected this change, to make any progress in our work, 

. we *nust go in continual and psynful pursuit of reasonable opportunities to address 
these people; and we must altogether abandon the care of our present congrega¬ 
tions, as it wouIcNmj utterly impossible to attend to both, unless we were endued 
with those extraordinary powers which ceased with the first propagators of Chris¬ 
tianity. '*> ' " 

. “ it must be evident then, air, to any one who candidly considers these ctreum- 
st«0&8» that the project Of attaching the slaves to the Church of England can never 
(^Carried into c-ffpet by means of the established clergy at present existing in this 
Country, jf mil venture to add, that it could only be accompluhed by a distinct and separate 
xstahlishmeni, by a sufficient number iff ministers appointed, I had almost said educated, for 
' the sole and exclusive purpose ff instntMpg the negroes. 

“ To admonish us therefore to engage in this cause, is only stimulating us*to un¬ 
natural and unreasonable exertions, which must ever prove fruitless and abortive. 

“ f will answer tor myself, Sir, that, impressed as I am with a firm belief of the 
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we often find regular troops, militia, 
yeomanry, cavalry, &e. all serving in 
the same county at the same time, so 
there need be no disagreeable collision 
between these distinct, yet co-ojjpra- 
ting bodies of clergymen. We have no 
intention to discuss these matters; but 
our hope, at least, is all on Sir George's 
side. <s 

The slaves must be Christianized: 
Some of “ the colonial Advocates," as 
they have been called, are so impru¬ 
dent as to entertain the public with 
discussing the possibility—the possible 
lity, forsooth!—of carrying on the bu¬ 
siness of the plantations with proper 
advantage, if the Christian Sabbath be 
introduced, strictly as such, into the 
West Indies. They say the slaves 
must have some time to cultivate thAr 
own little gardens—that they do this 
at present during a part of each Sun¬ 
day—and that it is impossible for the 
proprietors to thrive, if another day in 
the week be given to the slaves be¬ 
sides the Sunday. But who will listen 
to such stuff? The Sabbath is the 
Sabbath—if the slaves are .to be Chris¬ 
tianized at all, they must be taught to 
remember that day, and keep it holy. 
This is the first thing. By what ar¬ 
rangements the interior economy of 
plantations is to be regulated, that is 
♦lie atiair of the planters—the other is 
the affair of the presiding State; and 
cost what it may, the Sabbath must 
be a day of rest, if there arc to be 
Christian colonies. 

The work is a prodigious one, and 
can not be speedily accomplished. When 
our Saviour appeared in this world, he 
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found slavery established everywhere. 
The faith lie catne to promulgate has 
abolished slavery in the regions where 
it then was universal; but hoW ?— 
Not by any sudden or violent means; 
not by any rash preaching of the ab¬ 
solute unlawfulness of slavery, such as 
this Wilberforce party are so fond of. 
No—on the contrary, the New Testa¬ 
ment addressed to slaves many most 
solemn ad vices as to their duties in that 
state, and not one word that could be 
interpreted into a signal or a stimulus 
for revolt and disobedience. The great 
work must be slowly done. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest, six cen¬ 
turies after Christianity had been first 
introduced into England, the whole 
tillage of the soil of England was in 
the hands of serfs; and how was this 
state of things altered ?—Why, by the 
slow, gradual, imperceptible operation 
of the influences of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. Slavery, however, did not abso¬ 
lutely terminate in England until the 
time of James I.!—Nay, more strange 
still, there were some traces of villain¬ 
age existing in Scotland within the re¬ 
collection of many people now living. 

These considerations, without push¬ 
ing matters to extremes, ought to im¬ 
press the minds of all who take a part 
in the present controversy, with thepro- 
priety, nay, with the necessity, of mix¬ 
ing calmness and prudence with all that 
they do, with all that they speak, and 
With all that they write. * f The thing 
that hath been, is that also which shall 
be," says the inspired sage; and the 
friends of religion and mankind must 
be contented to chastise the fervour of 
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truth of Christianity, and with the deepest sense of the awful responsibility which 
I have incurred by becoming a minister of the gospel, there is no man more ear¬ 
nestly disposed to propagate its sacred doctrines among all orders and descriptions of 
people; and devoted as I am to our admirable ecclesiastical constitution, no church¬ 
man can be more hostile to sectarian influence. Had therefore the plan of uniting 
the slaves to the Church established been practicable, invould not now remain to be 
attempted in my parish. 

“ I humbly trust, Sir, that, in my professional character, 1 am neither deficient in 
zeal to stimulate me to activity, nor in courage to support and carry me through the 
most violent opposition, when I see the least prospect of succcss^njut In a case like 
the present, where these principles must be prostituted and disgraced, where zeal 
would degenerate into enthusiasm, and courage into fool-hardiness, l have felt myself 
bound to remain passive; and, although I deeply lament the hard necessity which 
excludes these poor slaves from the advantages oi our incomparable ordinances; yet, 
as I am conscious that I could make no successful attempt to remove the causes of 
their exclusion, 1 have contented myself with looking forward with hope to the ar¬ 
rival of some happy period, when due and effective arrangements may be made by 
superior authority, for the accomplishment of that most desirable end ; and with pray¬ 
ing the Lord of the harvest, that he would serlffforth a sufficient number of appro¬ 
priate labourers into his harvest.” 
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tlicir benevolent aspirations, by some¬ 
thing like a deliberate recollection of 
the past history, both of their species 
and of their faith. 

On the contrary—we regret exceed¬ 
ingly that it should be so, bat we do 
feel that it is our duty to end with 
this—on the contrary, the conduct of 
too many of these persons appears to 
be constantly and resolutely at va¬ 
riance with every principle of sound 
judgment. They are every day doing 
what in them lies to injure those whom 
they no doubt must surely believe 
themselves to he befriending. Take 
for a concluding instance the follow¬ 
ing quotation from the last publication 
of the “ Society for the Mitigation,"* 
fisc. 

“ In the year 1776, Samuel Netting, 
lmm, a Quaker, who became jrossessed of 
a small estate in Tortola, to which were at. 
taebeil twenty-five negroes—.viz. six men, 
ten women, font boys, and five girls—de¬ 
termined on manumitting them. He ac¬ 
cordingly did manumit them by the follow, 
ing deed s— 

*‘ ‘ Be it remembered, that whereas I, 
Samuel Nottingham, of Long Island, in 
the province of New York, gentleman, am 
owner, or reputed owner, of a number of 
negroes, on the island of Tortola, in the 
English West Indies; and considering that 
liberty is their right and property, which, 
in equity, justice, and good conscience, 
ought to be restored to them ; and having 
a testimony in my heart against the ini¬ 
quitous practice qf enslaving our fellow, 
men; therefore, as fax as in me lies," I con¬ 
clude it necessary for me to grant Unto the 
said negroes their natural right of freedom, 
and, accordingly, I have granted, and by 
these presents, in consideration of five 
pounds sterling to me by the said negroes 
paid at and before the sealing of this in- 
stiument, and for divers other good causes 
and considerations me thereto moving, do 
grant, bargain, sell, release, -assure, and 
confirm, unto all and every of the said ne¬ 
groes, their liberty and freedom, as fully 
and amply as though hereiirparticularly 
and respectively stated. And moreover, I, 
the said Samuel Nottingham, do f covenant 
tad grant, for myself, my heirs, executors, 
ami administrators* to and with the said 
negroes Respectively, that,, they/ and each 
of them, shall and may enjoy their free¬ 
dom, and a&y estate real or personal which 
they, at any of them, may acquire, with¬ 
out As Id, suit, hindrance, or niolesta- 
tlowW me or my heirs, or any person or 


persons claiming, or to claim, by, from, 
or under me or them ; hereby quitting all 
claim and demand to them and their pos¬ 
terity. In witness whereof, I have here¬ 
unto set my hand mid seal this 30th day of 
the (i<h month, 1776. 

(Signed) ‘ Samuel Nottingham. 

< Sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 

* Nicholas Walk, 

* Sarah Waln.’ ” 

“ About six-years afterwards, Samuel 
Nottingham addressed to oneof these slaves 
the following letter 

‘Bristol, 30th of the 3th Monti), 1782. 

‘ Beau George, , 

* Thv letter of the 8tli of last 6th month 
we received, and it was well pleasing to us 
to hear of the present good disposition of 
thyself and the rest of our hue servants, 
whose welfare and happiness both here and 
hdKafter we have much at heart; but we 
are sorry to hear of the removal of poor 
John Venture, and Harry, though not. 
without hopes of their partaking of that 
mercy which is extended to all, without re¬ 
spect of persons, whether white or black. 
So, George, remember, what we write to 
thee we write to all of you who once called 
us master and mistress; but now you are 
all free, as far as it is in our power to make 
you so, because none are free indeed, ex¬ 
cept they arc free in Christ; therefore, we 
admonish you, not as your master and mis¬ 
tress, but ns your friends and benefactors, 
beseeching yon to be cautious of your con¬ 
duct, and circumspect in your behaviour to 
all, that none may accuse you of abusing 
that freedom which' we, in the, course of 
Divine Providence, have been permitted to 
give you. Remember also, that, as free 
mm and women, ye stand accountable for 
every part of your conduct, and must an¬ 
swer for the same ih your own persons, if 
yon do amiss; in which case the laws where 
you are have provided a punishment, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the offence; but 
do ve| and ye shall have praise of the 
tome,, And that you may be enabled to 
live honestly Among men, we have given 
you our East-Hnd plantation, in Fathog 
Bay, with everything thereunto belonging, 
which we will endeavour to have secured 
to you by all lawful ways and means, that 
none may deprive you nor your offspring 
of it, but that you may freely cultivate and 
improve it to your own benefit and advan¬ 
tage, and thereby be provided with a suf¬ 
ficient subsistence to live comfortably toge¬ 
ther, in all friendliness and cordiality; as¬ 
sisting each other, that those more ad¬ 
vanced in years may advise the younger, 
and these submitting to the counsel of the 




* Substance of the Debate in the House of Commons,, on the ?Sth May, 162:5, on a 
Motion for the Mitigation and GradjW Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Do¬ 
minions. With a Preface and Appendices, containing Facts and Reasonings illustra- 
6 of Colonial Bondage. London, Hatchard and Son, 1623. 
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elder t so that good order arid harmony 
may be preserved among you, which will 
assuredly draw down the blessing of the 
Most High. But if you have not where* 
withal to cultivate ariu improve the planta- 
tion yourselves, we ad rise you to hire your¬ 
selves for a season to whom You please, as 
also the plantation, if you think it neces¬ 
sary, till you acquire a sufficiency to go on 
yourselves; but in every step you take of 
this kind, always remember the good of the 
whole. And os soon as you can make a 
beginning on the plantation yourselves, 
with cotton and provisions, we would by 
all means have you to do it, that you may 
not be scattered and too much divided; 
but endeavour to dwell together, and be 
content with food and raiment; and a bless. 
ing will certainly attend you under the in¬ 
fluence of such a disposition. TeU Dorcas 
Vantcrpool weave much obliged to her for 
her friendly care and attendance of pow 
John Venture and Harry, during them 
sickness. We shall be pleased to hear how 
you go on by any opportunity, and that 
you cautiously maintain a good report 
among the neighbours. Lave in love among 
yourselves, and the peace of Him who pass- 
cth all understanding ,wiU assuredly be 
with you and yours ; Which we earnestly- 
desire and pray for, being your sincere 
friends and well-wishers, 

(Signed! ‘ Samxtei. Nottingham. 
(Signed) ‘ Many Nottingham. 

‘ To George Nottingham,' one of the 
negroes belonging to the East-End 
Plantation, late the proparty of Sa¬ 
muel Nottingham, at tfathog Bay, 
in Tortola.’ 

“ In the year 1822 this little colony of 
free persons was visited several times by 
two highly respectable gentlemen; On 
whose authority we are enabled to state 
the following particularss—‘ Of the origi¬ 
nal persons liberated, nine are still alive; 
besides whom there are twenty-five of their 
children, and nine grand-children ; making’ 
in all forty-three persons. . The whole of 
them reside on the same plantation, which 
they have ever since cultivated. Half of it 
is chiefly in provisions, and the rest is used 
as pasturage for ilieir stock, which consists 
of twenty-eight cows, thirteen goats, and 
thirteen hogs. Formerly they cultivated 
cotton, but, the price falling very low, they 
did not continue to plant it. Jeflbry Not¬ 
tingham, one of those originally emancipa¬ 
ted, exclusive of his share in the plantation 
and stock, possesses five acres of land and 
a house hi Spanishtown, and a vessel of 
twenty-three feet keeL Diana and Eve 
(born since 1776,) have each a boat of se¬ 
venteen and fourteen feet kari. For some 
years the seasons wejp so bad, that they 
found it difficult to get water for their 
stock, and got little return for their labour; 
but still they had been able to support 
Voi. XIV. 


themselves, and to acquire the property 
mentioned above, while they increased in 
number from twenty-five to forty-three. 
Not one of them is now in debt; and their 
property is free from all incumbrance. 
Twelve of the grown-up persons are mem¬ 
bers of the Methodist Society, and, with 
their children, attend regularly the Me¬ 
thodist chapel at East-End, except in case 
of sickness. During the whole period since 
their emancipation, none of them have been 
sued in court, .or brought before a magi¬ 
strate, to answer to any complaint. Only 
one of them once obtained, a warrant 
against a person who had assaulted him, 
who begged his pardon.and was forgiven. 
The same person, on coming from'sea, 
was arrested the day he landed for a capi¬ 
tation tax on free persons, of which he had 
not been apprized, and put into prison. The 
next day he paid the money, about eigh¬ 
teen doOars, and was released. Several of 
them ean read and write. Jeffery's wife, 
Grace, acts as shoolmistress. She reads 
well. They have lately built three houses 
in their village, of wood, and shingled. 
The whole or their houses had been de¬ 
stroyed by the hurricane of 1818, and have 
since been rebuilt. They ere a fine healthy 
race, all black, having intermarried with 
each other; and seem to dwell very hap¬ 
pily together.’ 

“ Now, we would put the question to 
Mr Baring, Whether it would have been 
more advantageous for the interests cither 
of the individuals or of the state, that Mr 
Nottingham's twenty-five slaves had conti. 
nuedslaves, (liable to all the risks of inhu¬ 
man owners and overseers, and all the other 
evils of that condition, and particularly to 
that progressive diminution of their num. 
bers, which has been the common fate of 
the slaves in almost all our colonies, and 
among the rest in Tortola;) or that they 
should have been living free and in comfort 
for nearly fifty years, during which they 
have accumulated some property, and have 
increased from twenty-five to forty-three? 
And, as far as advantage to this country 
goes, we will venture to say that the forty- 
three Nottlrtghams consume more of Bri¬ 
tish produce and manufactures in a year, 
and promote the traffic of Tortola itself 
more, than three times the number of 
slaves would do. Hut Mr Baring will 
soy, thuja a single instance. Tract hut 
why is it so ? Not became there are not 
many slaves who uioyJS ham equally re - 
warded the benevolence of tluAr master^ but 
became there has been but one Notting¬ 
ham." 

Now, nothing can be more delight¬ 
ful than tiie behaviour of these wor- 
thy Quakers; it is impossible not to 
feci their excellence, to admire, to 
lo^&them. But for what purpose are 
stories like this the staple of such a 
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society’s reports ? Samuel Notting- 
1mm had two dozen neg« slaves—lie 
set them all free, aiul made them a 
present of the plantation on which 
they had been living as liis bondsmen. 
A most noble piece of behaviour, sure¬ 
ty ; and the style in which the thing 
is done and'recorded, just what every 
■human creature must acknowledge, to 
be exquisitely beautiful. But what is 
the lesson ? Had Samuel Notting¬ 
ham no other property but t|iis plan¬ 
tation, and these negroes ? or would 
be/oriiould he, have done the same 
thing with a plantation of fifty times 
the extent, and slaves to he counted 
by the hundred or the thousand ?— 
No such things. And what is the use, 
then, of throwing such n story as this, 
(with an undisguised sneer too) in the 
teeth of those whose whole fortunes, 
the existence ofwhose whole families, 
all whose earthly possessions andmeans 
arc inseparably connected with a po¬ 
pulation of negro slaves ? All this fur¬ 
nishes just on® more illustration of 
the truth of a remark which some one 
lias made before us, viz. that these so¬ 
cieties publish books in order to shew 
the world how such matters ought not 
to be managed. We cannot conclude 
better than in the words of Sir George 
Rose:— 


T beg leave to offer to those who have 
lately set the public mind in motion, ami 
have led on the question of emancipation 
tl expression of a very sincere opinion, 
that the weal of die negro will be best pro¬ 
moted by a more discriminating vigour of 
effort in his behalf, than that recently dis¬ 
played. I have had repeated opportunities 
Of observing with what nndistuiguishing 
vehemence the West Indians have been 
marked out as objects of Suspicion and aver¬ 
sion) and this circumstance has been pain¬ 
fully felt by impartial men, as anxious for 
the happiness of the slave, as they are com¬ 
petent to judge how it can best be promo, 
ted. It is singular enough, that when the 
abuses in tbe West Indies were at their 
height, little was said or thought about 
jthein • but an overwhelming torrent of in. 
v&tiw$ia now pouted down upon the West 
Indians in the mass, at the time when a 
very happy alteration lias taken place in 
die manner, in which many of them consi¬ 
der various points which are under a course 
of, and certainly require, amendment, the 
effects of which change are in visible ope¬ 
ration, I have observed this conduct to- 
wards them to act here already to a certain 
extent to the disadvantage of the cause of 
the slave 5 and them arc other modes, in 
Which it is likely ff> to act elsewhere. It 
is much to be derived, that die excitement 
of indignant and resentful feelings, espe¬ 
cially in the bosoms of humane and liberal 
men, should be avoided as much as possi¬ 
ble.” 1 


* * 
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So we had just terminated, when the Glasgow Courier/ containing offi¬ 
cial accounts of the insurrection in Demcrara, was put into o«r hands. In this 

““ mistaking, nor affecting to mistake. 

I t is not a thing that the two parties can give two opposite accounts of. The 
debate on Mr Buxton a motion has produced a blootfy insurrection* among the 
slaves o f one colony-that is certain-how much more may have happened ere 
this moment, who can tell? J w 

Such lessons have been given abundantly, long before now—and they have 
been neglected. It remains to he shown whether this also is given in vain. It 
phe T J W ’f tlcr th f Em P* re ?* 'he harassed with eternal im- 

!»r Sf ^^"^1 °if a f* of blockheads—whether our policy is 

lor ever to be thwarted by the rash and headlong machinations of fanatical 
tivpes whether the thing, the system, this pernicious system of humbug is 
0 he allowed to go on from week to week, 1 and S 2to yS u3 at 

wii^lc soiUf'fheseSonSs fr^a t0 - cff f t 1 as We J as to menace, and liathe the 
We *. • mu, S Ie . d . Sea , of their own blood, and ours. 

t» 0 speak of our blood—it » ours—it is the blood of our brethren that h a « 

been shed here, and that must be shed in torrents if these proceedings go on 
unchecked, But^pven now, even in the midst of such feSS tub 
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must be supposed to create in every bosom that is not quite Buxtonlzcd—even 
now we do not think a bit the less of the poor negroes themselves. This rash¬ 
ness is ruin to their hopes—these madmen—these dupes of vanity, and uncon¬ 
scious dupes of interest— abb Tima worst enemies. Such is o«r belief— 
we have done our duty. 
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The next speaker was fromlreland, is even lower than our newspaper 
with the characteristic name of Law- world in Scotland ;* suffice Ip-to say, 
less. He arose indeed et /Mtug t etexlei:, that, to go no farther hack than this 
and poured forth a flood of Irish ora- very year, theCorypba'us of Irish dc- 
tory; on the usual topics which afford magogues, Mr O’Connel, employed his 
flowers and figures to the oppress'jd own clerk to act as prosecutor ou bc- 
peopio of that pacific land. Bring him- half of the Roman Cajjiolic clergy, in 
Self a gentleman of the press, conduct- a libel action agrinst the Evening 
ing a paper which circulates a few Mail, for a series of general reflections, 
quires in and about Belfast, he was implicating no individual whatever, 
particularly vociferous on tlie advan- directly or indirectly—that the same 
tages mankind in general, and Ireland gentleman advised an action against 
In particular, derive from die freedom the same print, for coding a para- 
of that engine. Of the universal Whig graph from a Cork paper, which it 
passion for the freedom of the press, I quoted—that he laiu the venue of 
have spoken already; but peopfe wno action against that Cork paper, in a 
do not lock at the actual state of the county (Kerry) over which he has 
thing in Ireland,contenting themselves most considerable influence, anil of 
with taking bawling for facts, may not which a near relation of his own is 
be aware now admirably a panegyric Sub-Sheriff; and had the striking of 
on this favourite subject comes from a the jury—and they add, that when 
man of Mr Lawless's Irish faction. In two fellows, one of them, by the way, 
Ireland, as In England, the factious son of the magna water of Whiggery, 
press had it all their own way for a , feU ph and beat, in his own house, a 
long time. There was te be seen little defenceless man, the editor of an flit- 
talent in tliclr newspaper Whcldibut berM paper, the whole of the liberal 
that little was active in traducing the press chuckled with joy, aud applaud- 
institutions of the oounfry . 5 flprides, cd the heroic feat. You perceive that 
they had Ann rid from abroad.—Trap the same people act in the same way 


Moore sung over rite miseries of Ire- on both sides of the water. Loud are 
land—Jeffrey and Co; howled over they in praise of the press, when it is 
them; and all together, they contrived In their own hands, hut, when turned 
to covesr the loyal men and tlie pro- against their own sacred persons, as 
testants of Ireland with the; iraputa- loud in its reprehension, 
tiou of bigotry and tyranny, just it* Lawless, of course, produced the 
the same way as the same agenw co- six millions of enslaved loyalists in 
voted us Tones with theimptttea dis- Ireland—the number is always on the 

grace of being patrons of slavery, and move forward—and the atrocities of 
victims of blockheadism. M last, how- the dtdoyal Orange faction. It may he 


prestigebegan to wear away, safely conceded to such arguers, that 
in Ireland the real nature of the Ilomau Catholic population is the 


ever, the prestige began to wear away, 
utid then in Ireland the real nature of 
the affection “the friends of liberty all 
over the world" entertained for the 
prom, shone forth in its true co¬ 
lours. Your readers, Christopher, 
would feel little entertainment in 


majority in Irelandbut how is that 
majority composed ?—Precisely of tin; 
most ignorant, benighted, savage, and 
brutal peasantry in the world. In in¬ 
tellect, iu education, in everything 


puzzling through the fritty details of which marks the civilized being, the 
the provincial prefS iff Ireland, which Protestants are ten to one, as they are 

• ft ^ ........_____ 


* Scarcely possible—C. N. 
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fifty to one in wealth and prosperity, statute-book for a moment in either 
lawless well knows that »0l«gMative cam If it be necessary to keep them 
enactment—at least l egislative en- out. their numben are nothing at ail 
actment in , the on temptation of the tetitejusticcbf the business—it is only 
party he was ad dreamt g- —could reach , an argument to expediency, or, in other 
the millions ^ m he, was sput* words, to Out mam—an argument, 
tering. An'' important ^ te$i|ie tnuat Cbritephw, which we have at all 
take pladefh An fmi& of fmb aodmf'^WimL M^A-japod 11 report 'apd evil, 
beforejp .dm*- wMetiP tettW. wiftme bitterness of scorn, by 

wiE'din them to theleMdf ain^.whafttoewn,cause, it 



* Not to teak ray sentence a hot 
<tey of cresting iho statue in C 


remedy of 
at whwti tj) 
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series of ji 


into a note, the fact that fins offen«i\ ert- 
S, Dublin, was a regular state ceremony, 

if. tna I .hanaolln* fit* _. i. 


Z!*£>J22? IrJrA •£*?? ^s^oss^sss 

the tee stfttouwm !-who refused to An. It has ever sfcce been a tee of contention, 

hi rfi/E wu 81 , Mhns tat0 ** t**™* 0 * ih * mm Ia bblc, and would certainly have 
«ea of ltielf in a year or two, 7 v 
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sufficient reason for out giving up one heresy will be extirpated, with violent 
of the bulwarks of toeCpnstitution, the punishment and slaughter, all over 
same will hold equally strong for our the world* This piece of b%ot stnpi- 
surreudering auy other which it pleases dity, forgotten everywhere else, is fully 
them to dema&d. always believed by the low Irish. The book, 

plead the iq l m o nfr ■ printed op common paper, is circu la- 

state of priest* ,|ed industriously among them in thou- 

hood qwt always |Ppe‘an ever sands, at a price barmy sufficient to 
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what, if :it 
I should have 
audacity, dr a 
fencp « that 
newspaper, aii 
call on the manly 
Protestant Ulster to 
belief -But those 


tional instance ofi; 



of the gratis i 


them swai 
te» open 

VbA 
Uo» 





us to the 


L’il: 


S Ireae- 
ad,on 
with 
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Irish History. It is an insane diatribe hand and foot. The Roman Catholic 
against England, hatred against which ecclesiastics regarded it as a licence fqg 
country he carries safer as to murder a Saturnalia of insolent slander on the 
its language, and raaagte its ortho* church. The bawling of the deraa- 
graphy with merciless perseverance, gogue barristers, pleading for the Cause 
It, however, is really a pretty fair pic- ofErin, through patriotic ptfe, attd 
turoof Iloman Catholicfeelingi What, desire to get puffed into hustnfeq, be- 
then, $oes this gfentlehumsay of the came ton times more rabid and acri- 
enactors of fee. .penal^j^if "-‘li&l : tinMaimt%; If the Protestants gave any 
Austria,” quoth the historian,;;*?. d» WMwvsiofrUfe, an outcry was raised 
Spain, interfered for the Cat holiest, too feri.f fil& wefe acting’ in Opposition "to 
friends of religious liberty, pobfee l ’w^kk' 'wi w mar beloved King/* 

the sneer,3 feeiri#ift«of relqpoaafe. had illuminated their 

bertyin England, the Wsriij&nf |la|- hotises^W triuntj^b for the escape of 
land, would have tlo^;the unhappy Quiraj and whose whole 
to the British Mona^f^'lin^ceNwry, lives, baa been occupied with venting 
supplies to support him lit %is fevq&r- merciless slanders against his father 
its abject T«*v* arid hWself. they remained quies- 

Qvired, as th£ condition qfthcirxa$*n Cent, a jubilant sliout waa raised that 
his support&ttd uncoPi^00ij^'. Ifey/Ahank ; HealeBllT were at last 
mission to TOarvaa vhb Ifeton'Ca- towed into Submission, never to arise 
THOLic8. ,, ~-Lawless , s Ireland, p. 464. again, Then the proceedings against 
There, -Mr Brougham, feOreis your t hi people concerned in the dirty play- 
friend lawless’s recorded opinion of houBe^not—the blowing upa gallcry- 
the services conferred on the Homan tow into a capital crime-fee vindic- 
Catholics by the Whigs.| and 1 can tive thirsting after the bfood of the 
assure you tbataucb is fed feeling of rioters—the Venomous speeches—the 
the whole bodyv - Ifitbe penal code, insult to juries 1 —the Whole ex yffitio 
then, has doitoTnh(dii%|f##^fwWho ‘ * towhich there has been no 

is to blame. ^fatWwmng to . approximation aincetoedays of Jef- 

remedy that we can, feries,‘ and whifeijyftft transferred his 

but we ■artefetf-iipte cewftfeLjthat w$' nfentle over Plunkett 

would fee wiuroum'lft -*w€re ponstturil'Jpfe a following up 

weapons of civilisation Into the hand* of a system of warfare against the 
of people, who Would, id oil human Rj^csteats, aildfee theory was com-. 
probability, uaO'HWm pfewd^'Whiph^fild feat Catholicity 

of fighting rifer#~4$oy a speedy and a bloody 

Convincett#nOrdon^of ^tonphuiIreland. 
that, and mb: ojj^MRBat . is over in ft v But howiftall this to end ? Is there 
moment.. ■ -T'feewr to he:peacein that Unhappy is- 
Lawlesr talked about fee feud ? I must decline hazarding any 

King’s visit toJfi«ap,v^ the UsUal ifeWSfc' to,that question just now. The 
style of fee onlprs #l»pariy,^fhwW , Ofesfe ofttfsh polfffes is too ravelled to 
precious felloWO 'JwW- jptfetriisted by main a hasty review 

their heattytliat, becftijfethe Bingrid* Wffeo shallow prate of a shallow spou- 
commendecl hamdny in fee country, tor over his.^opnd bottle. Besides, 1 
there was to" beT&hend ofo^liitefr feRtJtywt tdsPate feat yen' had a ac¬ 
tant feeling»?-feat toft factious pcftfe ^/Ortmperft either in esse or posse, 
was to H let loose'Sh’luBjill ftgafwt fei: Irish affairs exclusively, written 
all fee hwdttttionaofthe 1|pd*«^b«t by one of fee cleverest men in that 
corpofetfeoa country—and to him,I leave it Cer- 

that the Protestarit Berry not tab I am, that, as long as the mass of 

preach l^otmtonri^n—fedt Uo iytlm fee population continues In its pre¬ 
war tohe paid-^tljitt chftfebeftftrere to sent state of degrading Ignorance, no 
be defiled, arid chutfeyards intruded granting‘of Emancipation will he fel¬ 
on, wife complete imptmity. The con- lowed by quiet. How this ignorance 
ciliatiort recommended was,iyife true is to be conquered, is a question of im- 
Irish perspicuity, discovered to be a pOrtance. It is very easy to say, 
“ reciprocity all On one side," The "Educate—Educate,’—Very easy in- 
Whiteboys considired it as ft token, deed to say it; but when we have the 
feat the gentry were to%b delivered v^tp of fee priests against it, it is not 
over to feeir tender mercies, bound quite so easy to put your proposal in- 
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to effect. lie will honestly tell you me the most minute details;" and with 
jj^iat he fears proselytism w.;iM be the thrirconslnt, be adds, he entered into 
consequence, and thrm*4p^Uy Into some )a^gfOtiatitm,with the Lord Lieu- 
the fire any hook denospiped in his tenant. < On certain conditions pardon 


Index ExpureateKins.,,.*- 


wasoflfered to the mur derous mi scare- 


X uuv^o. ***HI*" * *T■ .Jtctp *v»rv, w »v uo y»v«V u *V vu« v.- 

ask Mr |kiyM^.^|ofcOTcfc onto ^and^will, It he believed—" the 

tion ? ^B!b^WrtI* " c^milphe^tlt oui of tay power to 


state fif society ? . 
in England, wfijr,. 

lhrcbpnd ^ 

into the' houtip| ; '« rppbdaf 
lay violenthandson any tree 
book obnoxious to 149 ideas pi 
doxy ?».J rather think his ^ 
would be saluted 
most convincing of . „ 
he had made e mistake," It iss^ 
day occurrence Ireland* 
deed, to com pare Great B 
Ireland in this a 
I beg leave tp. ask Mr JE 
spouts in favonr of eivil ! 
total abhorrence of op * 
kinds, whether, if ite© „ 
to exercise' Sis hbrse-wi 


he «aid -apt 




r -'piroceedini 
..'ifeesfcj 

■ ' ..sou 



attest; 
onthe" 

Woulddare 


shoulders of his cf>; 
and female, one* of ;thi r 
to resist ? Does hn^htlkif^^t, fle?. 
nouncing from aluripishd threaten¬ 
ing ecclesiastical painty is a very usual 
mode of keeping jRa refractory in 


order? Does' 
priesthood daimstbeprii „ 
fusing to give testimony eyeh^incriM!* 
of the most wanton murders, pf which 
they may happen to he eye-witnesses 
—Mr L. will kuc «the peculiar case I 
allude to—for few df lessening their' 
influence oyer 1 t'ho^iimid|hnhi ? BV" 
mereaeddohj^a^mondl^hhb a file 

of American newspapofscaine 


the confidence 
is a state of 
wodld have been said 
' any «cty 


i a course of 

.'I*' «\ ,•’ ■w 

y +. lf !ti • . 

wefirita kept dut 
reasoners, on 
• th», jgb igmj- 
^psofrosa Ireland, 
But ! have wasted 
man as Law*, 
observing, 
unhap- 
Inman 
i^Tam 
thaknmn of ta- 

kindest hapdkbdithe Sparest heads, 
are.: to bo founduitoong tbp: Irish Ca- 

bi but the 


,4 ..by * 

....fer 

rancechiefij 
outOjfdishS f . 
too much rime bn 
leas. HmsHBLm 

. * . \k 1 ’“l* j 




hands, in one of w 
letter from a ItonuahBwhop in Amo*. 
rha^ln. ia endek**{, 

vowing to palliate the enormities of. 
his countrymen. In dhte letter the' „ 

writer asserts, that, frtPpaviog heed syedy_ 

chaplain to a jail, he had excellent sycopham 
opportunities of knowing the designs ' 
of thevinsojrgents .;'** I epjoyed thefe 


, ^,aa ^ 

. t . they are, I 

■tpf w that 

' *0m». ©fJJNand*have a 
Him to bnr support. It is 
t |p hear such men as this 
in roouter accusing them of 
aitfo^ity—4nem who have stuck by 
thf cause of Rugbind and of Europe, 
and evil. But 
of mushroom 
t, ps'fluf astbemouth 
me, men there. 



honour the 


i, itlhisadmi- 
#£ the bottle- 
. who " ima- 
satefoo the tur- 
the prowling 
:l}” a crawling 
„ Jipretepdingto 
I 1 and covering' with 


cmifidence/’lie says; r ‘ from $em I we have 
received dl the toftoknation whidh the connection 
could he gfren mc^J wias eua|ded by his scep^e* ; 
their instructions to i®pe.and konvm > - Traiweant' 
with their leadwor^tlmio lead^s. gave, -of t%f 



me get out 
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Mn BtAQUiEHE's REPoa'T OW Greece, &c. Sic. 

The w Greek Committee" hare just the propriety;of sending ff Congreve 
done us the honour i^se^d us this rockets ," 11 spherical case-shot,"skil- 
little pamphlet, .M partizsirs," and other “'^acceptthle 

strained to say, fhrnialKjd *3 kUtljs »»- djjWags to the struggling Greeks" 
formation, as any workof the aitoeili- m h&yothis Committee. Ending out 
mensions we have happe»:4 to meet - — * -> - * *. 

nrt^li UTa .>1% — j . a: a . i a 




with. We have not tune at,present 
to enter fully into the most tmp mut 
subject to whieh^«i#atMjl9,,it V'' ‘ 
lates; but shall thrr“ 

notwithstanding^^ - 

And, first of aU/Ate ar# 
the cause ^cifetJ t 1 
Th^Mrfila|uicrem§| 
spfeetable a*4 ; welhantehto.,.. 
mahj butjm mustlcpes? $&. 
has been «>mected with pd 
ip a way' 

not faih to^fovrsorae 
any ff0Mi§vg^0^»ki 
great advocate. ahp instrument. Hip. r 
name was considerably mixed up with 


-— w r ’**“**., . — iigui. uuve these individuals 

the absurdities of the IfeapoUtan af- smtodo ? If the Irish Uty&U were to 
anr, for example; and# in ono.iword, rebel to-morrow, mutch* Archbishop 

m.IsI.aa.S — S^lkSL.^ ___ ' _ * . <• V os. TiT • . * 


. ai&e as a sort ofambassador 
Cfre^e ; and we have' this 
^IpeticUngfwth pamphlet on 
s^ywsHnimPr* the •clergy,’*' 
aiisaftd ycning ladies," and 
Hnds of liberty and Chris- 
t it is their most impera- 
■” m the Greek 

-die Greek 

., dttee may give it to the** Greek 
oyerriment” to pay their troops, coii- 
g$f;'their camptuffljMmd beat the 


m on 
‘-the 


Without wiAiuglpf -Ms^u?|bi 

tmiversa^oont^mo^ifi ^ "“ 
Liberalism. . Hfc ' 1 
poorly, and, i 


written j . , 

ness about the whole 
must a 

vine much 1 , 
such * mouth-f | 

The second ra.. 
is, that werpallj^ 
ing satisfied, that ; 
of this 

ever to late to K 
seems of * 
ship*.# 


and said; Dublin* there can be 
no doubt that many *« Irish Commit¬ 
tees” mighirhe Wnr willing to ■held * 
;t frgj r ! v V: - - - ■' ' • w ' 


JWf ’ 7Siw k i 



A the Prerogative of 

•yxatmxiixs to form treaties of 


to declare and miry'on war?* 
'lifmlly so, that all' these u okl 
fuw 5 up«wed *way,”-~that the 
Pfr aentoof goVernments andsub- 
ighttv^MSP' changed ip the Eurc- 
fed that “ Mr Edward 
Greek Committee" 
as much right to take part in this 
„?|ea» v aS'tf he were bank fid ra brown¬ 
ed Edward, an d ins Committee the re- 
cognizad Senate of a recognized state? 

In plain truth, this sort of stuff has 
gone a graft deaHbo for already s' .Sir 

L-_^... Ilpbert Wilson’s behaviour intSpain 

of Pajhame- -s. be taken,.awllet the ,■ has operated as u complete redwtuxad 
line of policy ihe^twedj^f thp Gdpf abmrdim ; and “ the,Greek Commit- 
Councihpf the Kati«|i hp of o^niim tee” may be convened fo the tavern, 
that alteration isjprMpr* But what , and Greek Committee's ambassa- 
have we hereJ-^llfo nalejasetiof pri- "dors may go toTripolim, just as often 
vate individualft, mostly ypy humWe ’? *», the fancy takes them—The lau- 
ones top, assembling peripdj{^y,itui gm^of every national inan and loyal 

r -- — A ^avely discmNdng subject willlje. This is the affair of 

\ s. - 3 


re ^ 

allyT 
matter 
meter h 

tua% ,ia.forw bet 


wrofigj let the 
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the state, not of the pot-hotoe.** The proper opportunity ftr assisting the 
Turks may be the wo»t people in the Greek* by their interference and me- 
worid, and the GraekHta best-but diation. But *e are satisfied that no 
are we to be the jud^peif<Uay, arc we interference even of that kind will be 
to be the executioner*? Who has call- of any use, unless the measure be a 


ed us to toil office iWWhere ii tor 
right ?-*-Are we, private Men,we hutn- 
ble individual*^ sitttogetoh ttiati with 
his fcgs under fcfcWre mahogany 1 
in EsgfeaA atow# Inverted with a*# 
title to Mi between the Gmha 


general one. *And we are moat sincere¬ 
ly of opinion, that die greatest die- 
termce an f one individual caft at this 
moment jjfo to the Greeks, is to assist 
to iny way whatever in increasing the 

__ _ r _ ItoiKWtaiMb of Am officious Associa- 

SdgUtor and thOFriMeMaUi^^#to?, i*ioui, the meddling of which, it is but 
Are we Oil to atony Sover«!fH Wtow too manifest, am* have no substantial 
here over to* ptMf so, what is the effect whaftv«$r, except that of creating 

‘ * .- • * * -•* much Unhapowauafafeten and distrust 

fit tod responsible quarter!. 


use of all til*' hamhugof aKitiO, tod 
0 Parliament, and d Secretary ftoFo- in those high 
reign Affidrfe and all the Veto of iff 
What is the uto of such idle name* as 
* IntereaitMtoLaw/ and to Iferth ? 

—Am not * o^tto ^toyndt i, 
with this Btowptotnd to# to’iby 


from which atone die Greeks have any 
right to emmet or to receive aasist- 

in«o 

Mr -Blaquiere’s pamphlet contains 
no information to all tortby of the 


breeches pocket? I can bay SVo nonto-iand too few fiwts be does pro¬ 
pounds w<^h of case ritot, dtwe have any tendency rathe* than to 

and send themoottoQ re ae O » I there, confirm the conclusions ho appears so 
fore can gb towaf with this THark— oogor to drew from thpw. The Greek 
and why not?” Congfereof this year, he says, mefin 

This nonsense must be pat itoop an orange grove and deliberated on 
to. if these peoptoOtotototolUtyaup* three great “ the best 

plies that can do the least gbed to the mode of introducing trial by jury, and 
Greeks, they must retid a great deal, a regular ayrtfto of education, on dm 

.a.*.. ... .a • .. a ..a. . .. n . . .s*. 4 *.jfc _ «« » v *> 


f«V according to thotoown pamphlet, principle* of Bell and Lancaster/'sr 

.--- the Mate of their fnances, 

accounts, and nati on * ! resour- 
or to clothe above toe-third of them rmartv, "on the 

at a time. If" the Greek Committee’’ extent or the naval and military forces, 
supply all three dedden rito . ‘ i f they and the moot dfreturi plan fo? repel- 
eqn pandpay the Greek Brmyj**y who Bag dtoijr ftoftto attempt of the ene- 
are the real beUfeerents ?-VThe Greek wy."-*i»ew,if thistle not putting the 
Committee, to aha one side, evident. cart before the fsrree, we enould be 
ly, and the Grand Sdgatotrti theuther. gbdtohCarWhatit is. Pretty legis- 
* Ctothisbe> WithoutcrtstogftWrtbe. IWW» indeed^ Bell and Lancaster's 


tween Mind alto toe retol Most''tod' 
certaidly apt* JAwtoty iH* only fee < to 
utter imbecility of wdl^eatihig 
P*»|d« Ait protect* ferea <br a toto amt 
3K"*\ WAey^totoythingwtoth Onto 


taking place fAeto and <*'» 
ptftytoto their military re- 
gSeaMtoMpeiling the 

1 n 

devoutly hope the 


soon tom Mare tenrinaftmof ibis sewgtooWbe the 
Jrhoy htoe done, and they ton b^bHshmototoaatod^ retoent Greek 
do and then&re they are Government tin Greece. The course 

altowto to make W what meoches, ofevcntoreltoM Vtooto waderstami 
and puHirii Just whatpamphits, they matter*, eereul to render this oonstxm- 

„ . watiotr etotodbiy more prebaMej but 
Wo have wot who talking of the it certaiidywdlmt be hastened by the 
Greek enure, be it WbareytoL but of Greek CmmtotNfe, bUhmmh wp mink 
ttoGreek Cotottitore To tooUlifao* ^t very probable it may be defrrred. 

^I'ghtenedChristlan toreratoent at Three a^totow, when they simply, 
established in Greece, would be to us, avowedly, and distinctly, in thdr pri- 
A 1 ' F'Oropeart vrerid. the tate ctpacUigt, meddle wiA such mat- 
most ddlghtfUl of spectacle*. Wa hope ters, do what we hert&bly conceive they 
suck a government may be «tft*hii«hed have no ri^t to do—usurp the prjvi- 

i-^ - -under whose 

eventually, 
any con sc- 
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quence whatever, injure instead of be- ness 1 and toast “ Kinloch of K!h 

A._—_ f A—__-J 


loph," and lt the memory of Emmett.” 
It is not our fault, if the cloven hoof 
will not be at the trouble to beep it¬ 
self decently concealed. 


nefitiug the cause* they are pleased 
to adopt. But when they assume, as 
of late they appear to have no scruples 

in doinm something liite that public _-, —.— 

and icmoritative dMmcter to. which We moat disclaim, however, ro>y 
they have no clsifti mere than the eat- intention of saying any thing against 
tie in the fields—whan thW jUnt that Mr Bfequiere. On the contrary, his 
their vbice is the voice of their coun- pamphiffMeeds us to believe that he is 
try, that their interference is the inter¬ 
ference of England, that they we any 
thing more than theyreally are—their 
conduct both Mwuntos a'ehittcter of 
-more intolerable arrogance nod pre¬ 
sumption, and teem* wril eaiculated 

•a. u ____ - _ u. _l 



fist them. But we really 
do n*t|#8Ve that there was any ab¬ 
solute desaiity for his interfering be¬ 
tween the Turks and therGroeks. We 
oendier it as quite possible that these 
parties may in the end settle their 
withe 


matters without thinking 'of “ the 
titemh Cnmmittaftj" wad hope, in the 

UDCnUtune, that MrSlaquiere* book, 
which is to come out at the beginning 


to produce mmgtmWlif *hn mow 
tragic nature, \ 

Sir Bobert Wilson negotiate in 
Spain; and Mr BUquiere talks Of hi 
occurring” to him'* that the presence 
of an agent'ofame kind would be fan 

vouraMg tntepmtut by the Provisional -—-- — ^—t,—— D 

ttoveroment and * jpkrof Greece i 1” of the next publishing season, may be 
A notion i» which ho ways a u mast hatter got up than his pumphleUahich 
fiattertogreceptiouafterwards oernrin- appeared at the fag-end or the last, 
ced him ne w«notndstahtni” Good, What is become of General Pape? 

very good i are w* redly eooMlto this, Where is Count Pee#*? Arc Sir 
that any ftaefeu peoples w gown* Robert Wilson's “ Commentaries on 
menus afe to put./areB mfM rnflwprr* ike ar Wrf |p be in 8vo or 

iaiteu upon matterruf tbi* ntSwhtjf Ato? 1* theto to baj#at»bactiptiou 
importance! The arrivaluf Mr fila- J(<* a monument to gffWateon* ju- 
quiere! *thapresence*! M Mtoltf 'fifer? I*it true that Lieut-General 
some hind f* An agent iwJrodT-* jho XMMb* is about to give up 

“ With furstyatwrowdittAduWam bfco«re«ai* ^armory ofScotland? 
’Pore *U the QteiSk M^«ihb hiA » H jt.ttg ttekwym hawtd- 

am» Isittnie thatMr Brougham 
' tu have another tun at the 

--, j* la M true that Mr John 

WParfette, advocate, approves of the 
‘ ? 1*U true that MrShireffof St 

has really quitted thcKirk of 
? Is it true tbat he declined 


onevono *’ * • 

Call Agamemnon ftmandiT 

dfi*, MtmntotuMi, 
Lord Byron ham gala la Grew: 
this is, to be sure, Wilber a different 
matter StmJHr SUaqwere's embassy; 
But we tafist hava-^thto ii«wejf*m* 
than Mr BlnquMl WwnqaWe* tt»* 


hodyiaeloprag? la it true that — 
Without i» Lord Mayor of London ? 
Is It true that Mr Hone is turned Me- 


snan mx appnnwaw* wawiwupr »«• ** *„ v , . ~ 

siishea, before wUcammit rottroMfeb f .{Mm fa new Pope? Is it true that 
saying anything m J%Mwsa°lN baa Gillen m love 

prospect* intbS ptcturroque^aW^toe < Mr Owen ? Is it true that every 
•doubt itoty genters adventnan i hmv fcabmbm ? Is it true that Mr 

It fat not omr fruit, if she** people 
tnabagO matters a# as to make «K *a- 
tionafmen regaMakronfefeh' 

It is notour muli tbtofa® 

^^aS? 2 Ks«' saari^M-ej.-- 

that the Christians of thi| country sixteen Gtodna* h it true #t Mr 
have bate taught to held dees, in the Brokford thinks Mr Foatwaa no better 
mb page, lad round a taumpet about thin he should hare been ? Ia it true 
the newndtf oflmmiiug ~ f th* Tnfi- that Cooper and Bnstoll are to fight 
{whatssweetpbzarefronithem!) next spring on the Steyne? Is it true 
in die next. It is notamr firoU, if the that Mr Leslie h« brought home the 
sameloyalandenfighteaedWhigB,who Bdvidere Apollo? Is it Wue that the 
rive a dinner to Mess?* BaouaiUM Morning C®«a»de has been talking 
and Dbvmah, *M toast « RafoKn,’* -of « the twh eelabwted Generals, 
the one day, are pleased to give a sup* Odysseus apd Ulysses ? 
per oil the following night to Mr Law* we panto for a reply. 



m 


barney at Donceuter. 

i I 

rfAWXft* At »0XC4*t?XU k 

By the Author of the Ayrthird Legatee*, Qc. 


COct. 


Bat tounake a abort of a 
and»6t© dwcant and enk 


Hr 


tale, 

the 


m * * ’Bero, ye see that same job 

o* the bonk; amang the late o’ my I_ . , 

Yoikshfro exploit* 1 a wme-to-paM dvflUy pffoelads at foe inns and ta 
well worthy dr* Wftwd« Forjje should refit that m passed,—-indeed, for that 
know, an jt were neossw' toteHyou, i matter, they wepeower gleg for me; for, 
that I vm « strange* at lm dMb* \ tomtom nfoidt, they thereby wded 


very guarded X#ns !b 
’cause and on aeoount <f 
character of the Yorkshire Mk; 
jinking iu theft bargains; 
whan my fHfod, and kmg c „ 
ent thffe, offered, i» a aril aft 
manner—that I must needs allow 
horse, to take me o'er to Doncaster, I 
swithued; and was in a sore hesitation 
of «und conAMaar the aame, font 
need not tell yotb mat thane's no 
of the habit and rfouto or dm Yi 
slnre folk more wftwtftat atpeiln? tl 
customers, than theft #aye«f«mi „ 
ament horses: nay# mil wha** very 
extraordinar fern ftatoest men, their 
make no secret or the g^one Mfo- 
have used in their ttuffloftt dsat com¬ 
modity. Thereto*, toy*W*jN*»*u£* 
pose, whmlii^MM *> «$< 
ftehkuMrtmlhnd 
>t Without 4 Mt * 
fcjfetfffefefe e» 


jikiwmt as 


♦ torn, me a dammas, where i would 
Wwogart a twifeunie* do at the door 
c&ieny WWdariu all Scotland. But at 
toft-tinto Xdid tfl begrudge that U- 
hwalHjNja mpn* haring so.fboty 
> and wS^^ai,#weae» < fo» a bethank, 
M v!haddbetnmesaidand the «ame. 
Iitt 111 no aay that, e*W and then, 
whan I sl ight of foe habit and re* 
pttt» of dfo Yorkshire foHuooncermng 
fetlT hemes, I hadnaa fofoDhpon me 
that all twsna sound, ** the bottom— 
thl OhflliO' especially as the hots* lost a 
»shoe soon alter we had named through 
the drat top, the wbftfc * thought a 
rmaikaWe thing. Howe**,’ as I was 
^•iagjfthe home and me «m«#l safe 
at the 'aforesaid and esafobotoughB 
town of Dmtca«for,«ftl no beast, alter 
a journey, eotdd be in better oj- 


dmMhloti Was that aforesaid and same, 
a jealousy that He was apt WifooaHM i "Bat Mft* X have to nfoefose of what 
end foe bis oWrt IMmKjJhf.fmw evfe^MfiVre to know and Under- 
cau«e, and natural stracunvyo may atoudiJfcat there was then in Doncas- 
thmk 1 was not overly keen to comply * tae^mm Wjfay, wnjteh they call the 
with hk obliging offer, for foally, to SwDejgwJ Ipe which in a kind of a 
speak God’s truth, no manooukl be horse-race; but be like our creditable 
msec well-bred and dimmer item he loath raeoa PC elMWl tbosesprew of 
was in making me* tbat same dtfkn. moderation of sift same #ort that’s 
However, for «tU that X wmM either ha'deu it their *twM| at Musselburgh. 
sayordo,hgwasmnym#^r»s|pb * *-B«ally foe King's visit waa just a 

ftpwb*” %hb*fo till^norer waa soon such a 
dendifo <coadwe, such a splasberyo’ 


his civility, foat it w®$td|Mi|ft%mfo% 
vt ry coatsc cedaucton my port to have 
persisted lit a denial* 1 *• 

, so ye see fob basso being so 

pi offered, and* the proffer so consented 
tu by me, on the 4«y I hod sorted ©a? 
of the week I waa to’be there, for foot 
aforesaid and same journey to Donees, 
ter,, foe beast whs brought to foe door 
of foel-Ws® where I dtafcl, and there 
basing hud my legs a'or the saddle, I 
found it a composed ami canny brute, 
Mr M‘I.rajctfau of l%Sdy*a foie geld¬ 
ing was noserpr footed } and, ee^ mtya 
mat suppMSifoe and fopborse, Imtits 
back, rudtftyer ways towards font same 
boroufo^town of Doncaster, and foe 
farther I rede, Utod foe mair 1 grew Sc- 
quaitft with the horse, foe mair m* 


r .Itcajfe^o'gen- 

^ilwasjmiafok] 


i tiling 

’ But about 

yon dreodfol home Morn, and the 
gambling there8rfoit,flDough to make 
a saber m0k Ml otfod cm end, I 
alighted a» tSkdNr «f m ion, and 
X gave foe homo foo mane end wfere- 
ajid, that had farangkt me 

theie, to an holder DM j and Went to 
see what I might bh able to do in the 
way of custom|tnong4he ahopi. But 
the wearyful Sea lufogcr sms ahint 
every counter; and upon the whole 
it was but a«thriffows journeys 


J L . „ Soon found, that I had pome upon ; 
wni 1 had to he thankful for tins very atid thereto <s*I came to an agrOement 
solidpolitcsse of »y civil correfapwjd-* with rnysdf, in mf Own mind* to go 
cnt ' hack to Leah, and then think of com* 
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ing northward. So having in that way bring xny own, I’ll have you afore the 
resolved,! went bade to the inns, and’ Sheriff/’ 

•n his greets breeches!-— I" 


told the hostler lad <0 have the horse “ D 
thesametnd aforesaid that I had coma doesn’t care—no, 0 nothing at aft 
on, rei ~ ‘ ' ‘ - - - - - - - - ■ 

then I 


cadtadre times in the morn, and 
iMIrned to the hoOBe of a cor— 


fin: 


SHr'William Ingleby, forlhis be your 
horse i I’ll tnk mv daw on’t/ r 



came ower me—•Burely.it mtom totete. Jaii^ 
of .what was to,h«pMto<^l. got ‘ 
little rest, and mj 


running on the 
and aforesaid. 



mare." r 


Js his sleeve; howsoever, he 
atftf impudence yet left, 
g* But your horse was a 


At tbp^y wnrupSon rose, .and * 
fromLeeds,undi@M^p«.dd^<sit^uS- cOuld but, giving a 

the v I cried> "TDeevils in 

horse*eowf«ii.' ; ' mk%‘A hddf*; f whfeh wfcsahasty word for 1 me 

However, at Ataka^gJitoft | .bimKtw d'y* think I'll tak a mareftm 

posedtieftMM^ • ■ 4 V 1 

portioned^ sndMrent to thd* -wid '• - seeing teJMT in my im- 

there the; hostler lad,at the yerymi** perative’mood, as- Mr Andrew the 

_a.. JLl_'ft.' ll' _ 4 t.. W ' . ...^ I.* ^_ 


uute the hour 
as 2 thought* the 


it forth, 8choohnaster8ays,put his tongue in his 
t}ifhink cheek,as Isaw, and went into the house 
what.was m|^nM»ri»tion^wl«^*^ of the inns|a*Kl brought out a very ci» 
ing to-kp'p’OB I diawveieiohat it was^ vil,well*for6d,gentleman-like man, the 
nae ottirjMr Shaft***#,'w $ landlord, who said to me, with great 

was MrSbaUoons. >i i*. * ■;.?' 1 contrition, that their stables being full, 

“ L*4»” a*fo!l> ** nnmNtymr tricks and some iff the grooms drunk, my 
upcm <waail*!Wi• kom* had been unfortunately hanged 
" ^ lm*8 ; quitedead, and his skin'gone to the 


;but t|st» tomakean indemni- 
k^fimfion/'hs ,: k# : =gc*-one as like it as 
A ’-■Vtter than mine 
h, inadvertency. 


your 

onft, thsOMm*. 
tliij 



“ -a— £/ \.,p— ■"''0 aUi i 

... j. _ :_ 



guineas \" ^uo’ I; “ nane o’ 
guineas to me; he was worth 
ndsifhe was worth i-far- 


5 £.|Ht*U«. t ,.„ 

bofi>mr-hsf««^ 
tell ifo lfos abb* 
blood it bo 
cro^b^itm-.-^Bi 

eel, and that fdinna 
another ?’/.«! 
mine, and mimM 
batik to ".the sta!' 

I puVihto yon# 


thti one 
* or I'll 


|&y you the price,” said the 
” f , f5 and all the favour I ask 


(r _ Vi _„__ is that you will not tell at 

whmt house the aecident happened 
so Ik paid me the money, but really 
'fc'waa for a season 5 not easy to think of 
the Way that such a sum for a horse 
had come out of a, Yorkshire - hand 
into my bench. Howsever, as the horse 
was dead and gone* I could make no 
better o*t than t^put up-the notes, 
which I did, and came .back to Leeds 
in a stage-coach, thinking all the way 


maybe find & way togs* you/’ .. 

‘f Weft* to be surer if you be’nta . 

rum me jwhy, air,’ does you hot see 1 of what I should say to Mr Shalloons j 
that there white foot?-—y opr horse had and in a terrible dread I wfcs lhat he 
a white foot^—Which b<S 4 testidcate i would not be content with the sixty 
that this .here hors# he’s your hem,” pound, but obligate me to pay a ty- 
“ I tell you, white footoisbiaek foot, rannical sum. ‘ 

that’s nemy'horse, aud if ye dinua Howfoyerj hava^ tonstdered with 



tro 

myself, ns soon m I wrfwd At IifcJs, 
I went to him—aye thinking of the 
Yorkshire my of cheating with hones 
—ami I said, 

“ Mr Shalloons, yon's a very conve¬ 
nient and quiet beast of yours; would 
yc do a friend Afkvoujr, end sell't to 
me on reasonable terms ?” 

“ If is,” quo' he, “ a ipry passable 
hack—I dal not wish to part wi't; 
but as you have taken a fancy to him, 
you shall have him for forty guinea*.” 

" Forty guineas, Mr Shalloons,” 
cried l —“ Na, surely you could never 
look for that—Thirty s mair like the 
price.*' 


Sawney at Doncaster. < 


Com. 

“ Half the difference,’' said ho, 
1 and the horse is yours.” 

** Make Hounds, Mr Shalloons, and 
I’M tak him, quo' h 
u Well, pounds let it bafLeaid he 
—so I paid him the five4Mt-thirty 
pound* out of the sixty, by the which 
I had a clear profit of fivc-and-twen- 
ty pounds, prater the price of my 
ticket by the coach, which is an evi¬ 
dence and a fact to me, that a Scotch¬ 
man may fry his hand at horse-flesh 
with a Yorkahirwtnan ony day in the 
year, (he Sen lager fair-day at Don¬ 
caster not excepted. 


toNooK osvmij a Kb o inures. 
No. IV, 


The theatres have commenced with 
great promise for the season. <5ovent» 
(tardui, partially eclipsed, during the 
last, by the new brilliancy of Drury* 
Lane, was determined to outshine all 
rivalry, present and fttfuro; and its 
opening on the 1st of October un¬ 
doubtedly exhibited a coup d’arii of 
singular beauty. The roof of thp pro¬ 
scenium is 9 brilliant sky, with a golden 
sun large enough to enlighten ten such 
hemispheres. The ceding is circular 
and celestial, so far a? it can ho made 
Mich, by clouds,*glimpses of vivid blue, 
and a central fountain of light, a chan¬ 
delier or great upignificencc. Thefronts 
of the boxes are all golden ] and golden 
without the glare of gold* The upper 
gallery is removed to a more unuis- 
coverabie elevation, and the oM thun¬ 
der of the gods is thus subdueduRto « 
murmur—a fortunate change for the 
mortals. A multitude of subordinate 
contrivances for comfort and security 
have been adopted, which recipe the 
general eye. The tiers Hat have been 
remembered, and backs have been put 
to the seats in the pit—a grand inno¬ 
vation In theatres, and no trivial con¬ 
venience. It might he a curious cal¬ 
culus, to estimate how many pEtys have 
per tailed for the qant of this comfort¬ 
able application tonthe backs of the 
01 it in, The ptttnin, once the arbiters 
of the drama, were In the most trying 
*itu'ilum tint ever exercised human 
patience, W lial complacency could be 
«Kpt rtrd {tom a multitude squeezed, 
pinched, trampled 011 , and condensed 
into an old pit-audience, with discom¬ 
fort assailing (ton in every poftfl— 


bare benches, and'backless seats. The 
first half-hour of this carnal agony 
must have put the most benevolent 
criticism out Of temper, and are we to 
wonder that the play was hissed, when 
hissing was the only way to escape 
martyrdom ?’ Why do not some of our 
archaeologists make themselves immor¬ 
tal, and dissertate upon the composi¬ 
tion of the pH of the last century ? 
Dry hones. Roman buttons, and Saxon 
shoenties, have had their day. Nonfan 
east now hope td build snet&nal fame 
on pitchers and tooth-picks, Greek 
as they may he. Hogarth would have 
done it justice, and ought to have done 
himselfthe justiceOf leaving its picture 
for his fomo» The first rows fitted by 
young Templars, frill of country fresh¬ 
ness, just fledged ia town impudence. 
The centre blackened with a gloomy 
and compressed mass, mm phalanx 
of fierce physiognomies, the veterans 
of tho inns of court, and the coffee¬ 
houses, When cuffes-hauses were, what 
(hey ought to be, chapels of case to 
I'aniasaiM ; every pro of them with a 
bag-wig go his head, a ropier by his 
side, and die glory of Congreve, Wy¬ 
cherley, adlb4har, firm on hia bit¬ 
ter and inky lips. 

But those daya'tee gone, atul the su¬ 
premacy of the pH’is gone with them. 
Labunturan ni , et *» oshbimur, Cl tizena, 
m their various dimensions of body, 
occupy the place of the Zoiluses depart¬ 
ed ; the apprentices, from the commer¬ 
cial population of Bow Street, and 
its environs, occupy, by advantage of 
ncighbouiiiood, $eaify places of the 
pit, and lbnn the advanced guard. The 
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ladies, bonnetted, capped, and snood* who held a high rank before his Ita- 
e«, occupy the rear, and, with some lian tour, has returned with improved 
adventurous exceptions thit push for- taste and science*. Whether the ini- 
ward as ahtireurs among the central, provement has extended to hit tone, 
and even^he front benches, constitute is yet to-be ascertained. Some operas 
the most elevated, as well as tfefc^nost are awaiting him, and he will have 
attractive portion ot' the tribunal—a ** no brother near tho throne." Melo- 
tribunal no more. The spirit of jttdg- dramas are announced, and both thea- 
mentis fled. Minos, ASacua, and Kha- tres will take the field with a wmio 
damanthus, frown no longer,* and their rows cavalry.. A squadron from Paris 
tenderer substitutes now sit out un- are actually under ordeis ior I'ovent 
repining the whole five hours, with Garden, the native dramatists, having 
raclo-dramas in (heir eyes, and sentU been alreadyenlistcd byKllihton. 'j’hus 
mental ism going on at tbeir ears. Drury Lane is again to be violated by 
Coveut Garden commences with a a horse's hoof. But the malingers on 
considerable dramatic force. Young, both sides console themselves with the 
who sustained his reputation ao effbc- allowable jest, that whatever men may 
tually at Drury Lane, will now have do, horses are notoriously better to 
a broader field for his powers, and they draw. 

arc certainly popular in a very high Hival melo-dram^>irt t* STrcady brist- 
degree. A new actor, Rayner, who, ling with dreadful note ot’ preparation ; 
after having been, as an amateur, an the whole machinery of nature is fear- 
enthusiaatie admirer of Emery, has leasly brought into requisition. The 
become an actor in bis range or parts, Ganges is already announced at Drury 
has already exhibited unusual vivid- Lane j Vesuvius is preparing a coun- 
ness and energy. Whether he has hu. tar wonder at Covent Garden. An 
mour equal to hie fores, is vet»to be earthquake nearly ready at the one, is 
discovered, but he has palpably made to be combated by a comet at the 
an impression upon the sttdience. The other. Neither ride relics on native 
strength of the campaign will proba- phenomena. A cascade of the most 
bly be in oomedyattd Opera, and thus formidable dimensions is already tra¬ 
it must continue till * great tragic act* veiling by easy stages from Paris, and 
ress appears. Tragedy is supreme, to meet this With an overwhelming 
and when a woman of tragic talent superiority, a steam-boat is waiting at 
shall tread the stage, all its minor per- Calais, to bring over a general coufla- 
formancSs must give way. Sinclair, gration. * 


ttrrta rxoM a* contributor in t orr. 

Dear NortIi, ready, Elliston’himself, (the rogue h 

I cannot possibly do that article worth the world, after all, in comedy,) 
upon the l)iganlma this month J to Wallack* Liston, Dowton, Terry, and 
you must get on without it, and I am Harley; and, besides all this, there is 
sure you hare plenty. * Kitty—*" beautiful Kitty!"«—who can 

The fafit is, 1 fell m love last Tfrttfs- speak: a hundred times more music 
day, by the merest accident hi tbc than any other woman in the world 
world; and am now sitting at my-bUW- can sing. Covcnt-Gardcn seems to he 
window, fronting the Regont's-PaHc, dreaming this season, as well as the 
watchii^thcPadaii^tonccSwieRas thisy last. 

pass, and sighing and wowing quite “ Doctor ! the tliancs fly from me !’* 

laok-a-aaisical. If you think it likely They are losing all their showy neo- 

you shall he short, perhaps I may get pie. Improvnnegjm however, (and cf- 
poetic towards the 15th; and “ toss fectivc ones,*) have been made about 
of innocence," you know, f I mean my the house; and Young, Sinclair, 
own innocence,) u sounds well in Charles Kemble, Miss Patou, and Miss 
verse." Bat fids by the way. As for Chester, will bring something, 
town, there is nothing stirring in it. And what did they do at opening ? 

The two great Thcatfes opened on Why, both places dull enough. Much 
the 1st, Drury witn a swinging eom- Ado about Nothing, and The Rimb — 
pany, and a show and a aance two string, but stale. 'Jfhcre was a new 
nights before. They have Kean, Mac- force. However, with a horrible name 
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to articulate at Hmy-Uuc,—AVe/fa Stephens (bless her \) exactly. I could 
and, J#nthcrluny«. “ Stella and Lea- have eaten*another dozen, if I had not 
thmuugfc 1 —What a combination.— been in loVe. There was one of the 
It s like . departed rather thinner than the rest; 

“ ^ ie * c * tody, . perhaps he wafc in love too! 

And lovw s /wfdft” '’Mseare it a nmvidutiMi. m* >Im* 


■They say the piece is Caiman’s. A 
dull aflair, whoever may be the author. 
In the book way, nothing at aU new 


If IT* i‘MLT>~A11 ui 


departed rather thinner than the rest; 
perhaps he wafc in love too! 

There jg a providence, my dear 
North, even in the eating of an oyster! 
1 could moralize, when I think how 
different might have been the lot of 


nyiJ 


in Maga. But these last two Numbers 
of yours, by the bye, have played the 
very devil in Cockaigne. Poor Hazlitt, 

1 am told, is going about absolutely 
frantic; and all the ale at the South¬ 
ampton Arms turned sour themomettt 
“ The General Question" came oiit. 
Tell Tickler this, if you love me. 

Talking of Hazlitt, 1 had the stran¬ 
gest dream W’fisnijj Leigh last night 1 
1 thought ho was come over from Italy, . 
andhad taken the White Conduitlfouse 

Tea Gardens. It’s true, upon my word. 

1 saw him in the bar* as plain as ever 




-(I think he was in love)—than his 
companions. How he must hug him¬ 
self where he unreflecting where he 
might have been life might have 
lived on, perhaps,even to old age, and 
neve* have been caught. The dred¬ 
ging-pole might have passed over him* 
year after year; leaving him to pine; 
and be neglected; and grow all beard, 
and go out of season i Dr he might 
have been taken up by the nets, and 
yet afterwardsdroppea by accident on 
the beach; where he wmudh&ve died 
deserted 1 slowly roasting in the sun, 


• i iir^t t 


and a foreign air—quite smithing and 
gentoel-like. He was " setting down” 
the little loaves, and pats of butter, as 
they went out from the sanctum, in a 
bran new Fairburn’s pocket-book, with 
a red morocco back ; while the waiter 
boys ran about, scalding people with 
the hot water out of the tea-kettles. 
Very odd, wasn’t it?—.You haven’t 
heard anything of, tile kind ? 

I did understand, certainly, some 
tame back, that Cockaigne was rebel¬ 
lious, about his Majesty’s stay abroad, 
and refused any longer to be governed 
as a province; but White Conduit- 
House is so near Islington j ami that 
affair of the washerwoman; it can 
hardly be 1 *„ f 

Heigho!—I am very much in love, 
Christopher! Hut 1 know you hate 
these kind of affairs. 

And yet, if you could but see the 
object l 

Talking of love, I had such a batch 
of Lefitte last night, my dear friend! 
with on improved Anchovy toast; and 
not the ghost of a head-ache this morn¬ 
ing* Ambrose shflU lmve the direc¬ 
tions feguhe toast immediately; though 
Ih^to be down before your next 

t wop, for a moment, to make a do- 
hen of oysters happy. 

* * % * # 4* 

They are gone—the little dears !— 
Native, they were, So white, so 
plump,—tlu y pfct me in mind of Kifty 


OlVBTMdToJ* 


agony; that he should not be fit to eat 
when-all was,over 1 * Or, (cruellest fate 
of all 1) after getting safe as far as Bil- 
linsgate; fate,might, as I may say, have 
overtaken him between the boat and 
the lip ; be might have been bought 
by ah itinerant.dealer, instead of my 
rt s;]«etable i ftskioOnger; been cried 
qjbufafc in a iicketty cant, or exposed in 
a tubat the corner of an alley; and, 
at last, hivfeelingSj insulted W^t'h thick 
vin^r and blacky found 

ft Ar ^ible;^iEUVe iu wiC stomacli of a 
’ 'Jr' 

•• But ddft’t, let Ebony say I am ne¬ 
glecting. him ; for positively there is 
wj^B^iatyou wouldlisten to ** ex- 

Did you see it in Pa- 
WA tet you'have read 
fat Uverbjy accident 

y ofe taketl»tu up^kbeut thescaftbld- 
mgontlmChapelview;—and the work- 
mm-at French ’ General 

^ewaibwMvgaii^the pots, and the 
fools, ■ attQ^pi|te^pen marble,—and 
aE that N4-A^Mid deal of it^is true 
enough. ■''* ‘ " 

The workmen certainly did not dc- 
ceive me; but I confess I took the 
planks and trowels, (they are at a dis- 
t&noq, understand, tftoai the figures of 
the men,) to be partofthe preparations 
\ n np the picture. And 
what helps jthe illusion a good deal, is, 
that the building in which you stand 
is actually incomplete,—full of masons 
. 18 
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and bricklayers, and theiriwatemi do 
guerre. 

The landscape piature—-the Valley 
■in Switzerland—you would Mice, if 
possible, better titan the first view j, 
but it is classical (of: course) to 4ike 
the Chapel best; and < the outline of 
the farnjj-house in front of this view 
is really magical. It is difficuitto pew 
suade ra ysclf, even with* knowledge 
of the real fret, that .the house is not 
a distinct object, apart fromtherest 
of the picture; and the view, geaerid* 
ly indeed, a compound ofmodel aswell 
as paining. The whole beats; p«a9ffla« 
ma, andcosmorama|and Cpydnt-Gir-' 
den scenery 
field.. • . /-vs '■ 

Well, then j^eaides ^eTharMha^ 
what is., there? Why, tkereris Mhc- 
Adam’s new. pavement, begun in'St 
James's Square; huf that is not to be 
tried in a minute. Then thetwarebal- 
loans, too, abounding, since rim jar 
companies fill them by contract, mu 
no new featureI wish somebody 
would go up by moondight. n 

And all thie—balloop^ and pave¬ 


ment, and Diorama and ail—what is 
it to you, who want a discourse upon 
the Digamma ? or to me, who rave 
t( a silent sorrow," and all the rest of 
it, you know—(what is it ?) “ For 
which joy has no balm/'and something 
else nosting? Absolutely, I have seen 
nothing that has entertained me these 
three days, except that the apotheca- 
.rierhenr© got mbriokts, which some¬ 
thing annoysthe dandies. The Old 
Bailey semens beginning yesterday 
was a little relief; but—very dull— 
all pettylizeenios. You will hear of 
ray eommttfigg an atrocity myself 
Wuhin this dAy nr two—just for no- 
yalty—if Sophia Amelia—(but you 
shan't know her name) does not re- 
- • . 

'Farewell! HI sejyiriie verses, if I 
happen to Write them. Ah, Christo- 


pber!—But I may live to catch you in 
love some day. —Odso 1 I almost for¬ 
got to ask—were you ever in London 
at Michaelmas? It’s a fortnight now 
almost since; and I protest I smell 
rhast gopee stHl. 

’ : 1 .. ,,, , , • T. 




THE COM?t>E*S ANOLBROF IZAAK WAIT OK AND CHARLES COTTON. 


Wa tro n’s Cou^leteAUglar.is a de¬ 
lightful book, that is certain ; but if 
cannot be so intensely dehghfcfd to 
Scottish as to English reader*. Old 
Izaak was a Londoner. He not only 
wrote the Limof Five English Wor¬ 
thies, but he lived iu Fls*t-Strw§t, in 
the house third-wcst from the corner 
of Ch&ncery-Lane; where he was (Ac¬ 
cording to a tradition in has: fkrelly}: 
“ a wholesale linen-draper, or Ham¬ 
burgh merchant." Lon4nera, there®, 
fore, claim him w their'nwn dear old 
Izaak i audevmdtoCorimeysfeeA 


Athens eshnoi perhaps feel an ade¬ 
quate sympathy., Yet, we are now 
speaking wher for others than for our¬ 
selves; We do venerate the “ old man 


ter ourselves, that we are as perfect 
adeptfcbothin theory and practice, of 
thd^driightfril art in which he excel- 
lad> as anybrather of the angle—Air 
Ma|fi* himself sot excepted—between 
Craring-Cross and Cheapside. 

There are indeed many circumstan¬ 
ces, independent even of its intrinsic 


. mWJ iT:\t 








togenarian. There is, perhaps, soiWsm 
thing John . 

having.been, bejtffesL--h' 
London citizen, rasmditi^iWtouna,^ ■ 
his reputation is cherished in that tne- 
tropoliawith atendeiffiesa and Zeal with 
which we inhabitants of the Modern 


It captivating. It waa written by an 
cud man, who, buried in the thick mists 
arid close air of a noisy city, and occu¬ 
pied in pursuits that almost always, to 
a certain degree, narrow the range of 
natural feelings, apd sadly benumb 
their elasticity, srems yet to have pre- 


* The Complete Angler oMsaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Extensively emt 
lished with Engtayings op Copper anti Wood, from Original Paintings andDrawir 
by fim-rate Artists.Te whteh are added, an Introductory Essay; the hinnasan 
rangeraent of the varions Eiyer^feh delmeated in the W«t} end fllustrattve he 
London i , John Major, Eleri-ktreet, adjoining Serjeant s-Inn. 18 Ah 
. VOL. XIV. •* M> 
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served, untainted amlunfided, the Utopian spirit. Now, in all this, we are 
freshness of alibis boyishifijoyments, partly in the right, and partly in the 
and even his infant delight in the wrong, as might be shewn in a few 
sights, aiid sounds and : smells—the words. But we have some other pre¬ 
air, the music, the dowers, and the fatoryreraarksto make, so let the Wal- 
rtqmfeg waters, of the* country. He torn i ss settle it‘is they will. > 
mms te hive felt, mihe last issues of In Scodand-^and, to be sure, in 

»1!/U - numf itkhpiAtaAtliWIilii) nir 


iy, bumble,and, forthe most part, arti , was inthehands of Isaak or his son 
less, as Charles. Itis—all the best angling is 

pretsTis fl|t©BfJh(mt'wid*^lon«aiteii ■ adventurous, 


ness of that truth; Thetdd dtsaet 
his way even to the j9#w> 'jditej : d 
tb forget wholly the world'in tthic 
lived ; and after the first riaSitf S‘| 
Kng, a trout, of S saln»h, ^ thie wi 
has all past away fhrtnbi# liipM#' 
he steps a feftjg-mb ' l- meadows, 
among the rapgB|tfer 
as careless;* haOT^is'Pobma; er’f 

more—and forgeifedofHaidfeS^ 


waainthehands of Isaak or his son 
Charles. It jfrMtafi thebest angling is 
•*H«therawild, difficult, adventurous, 
and idgnrouapasti^ It partakes of 
thopaadon :-of,-|anWi^:'life-Ki passion 
winch i Hkndhdi : 'ttf totii young poet, so 
.bcatt^iMlydisiribed byWordsworth, 
.tStf tkfttura.X’' afMhQseaeyl. ^haunts” the true 
Binder, ahd carries him to die river or 
Mm dde Id a feamvcTR him t|ie sound 
ofthiewateriUlbrii^alhousiuid eager 
dseauw^the kkfusa lapse , of lord 


“ Complete Angtefp),^ 
much tldnk that we'arel 
book, as thatwe)are lii 
walking widi/antild ail 



that he U, ** hi m% 

tion of wisdom’;—and wedi^h^d^,' 'li^dW 
selves up to the fed! -oasessfen of the , racferai 
spirit of the sport, raenkiri 

partaken with our friend and father. - or'lesa-: 
But' we have said, .that, old ft»ik ftv fMpi 

more tenderly belovm'M^aPw^^Wh vwdfcS 

in Scotland* We JMtffri!## 
cities in our small ' 

streams Intersect -our.iriifBt-poptd^v^ 
towns; and wa havej^sradyes caught 
fish in the marketplace of a populous 
village, andJald them out for display 
on tap stono^teps^jteading uptothe 
Cross, erected by die piety of ourpo*, abffiat 
pish ancestors., Such a being as Isaak -tHow, 
Walton couldnever have been in Scot* A,L 
land. ; And therefore we do not tho» 


;«n tdd ; and the cloudsthatthrpw their “ kill- 
; to, ^or in$ shadows**'Over his Hies, me seen 
hat old ''fiWI^injg^ie^er peak i < an^;precipice, 
reals ‘h LonOjinete,dreaminess; utter seclusion 
lifeless, fromhumj. life, relieved byunexpect- 
^i.'feel edhd^tality ju some but; unseen till 
Petty*'.' - .tisjr door, or by die 

oeiptfct by on 

jar'dah^ 'mBne^ ; e^|^litai' : » 7 ifesse are the cha- 
of the rittsfens;,iSpi Soottfehangfer's amuse- 
Sport Bi 

Iropifssomething 
E|Wt w-' “fiaiFlP/ttie;wcenery in 
i&thah and which he 

SfceniWf: - - * Much, nodoubt, 


*»■’*.* Hi at H 


B 

Syjj 




wehttBilthn 

iSp 

;and hap- 
ton's definition. 


Illpis 

- t i'jfc V? 1 If : r '~W T *^ rB ■ 


inwu‘*mt awn j *s a pioasani, ait good mena i wiott the plates; 

though somewhat unnatural fiction, mid you will feelyowselfi—unless you 


P*p often bordering upottsilUnm ; and are indeed a hopeless tUorough-naoed 

tA t imtliw. nKilnaAnhinal nluwl* UW in^mn!na,l .1 _.' *fc_ A. n ■ 


to a grave, philosophical people lilte us, in-grained con of Mammon, 

tMAl10nrUl«f ^ine w t l cwUh n litkiMlitk IsItrV tntn #■ _J»_ .. 


.. , i t f . t T S* , . { , V. V* MflWICW 

throughout tuigm witii a childish litu into a dim imperfect sympathy, with 
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the simple pleasures that seem therein 
shadowed forth. Behold, first of all, 
Walton surrounded andcrownedby 
the Grates, and begin to ash yourself, 
what could be in the character of that 
old man, to inspire Genius** to figure 
his bust. Look on the little Cupids, 
emblematical of the theory audprac- 
tice of anting-—one sitting likea wise¬ 
acre at midbight by lamplight, >n * 
high-backed elWwnSitair^hal 
bower, with leg chi! 
knowingly through 
some cnuahttw^p^.'^ 
marching boldly byd 
shine among the water, 
and landing*net,pahnit 
gaiters mid-way up his 
artist who conceived that pi 
fill design; was an angler. „ , 
these threejoliy you&^.^Flto^in', .y** 
nstor, and Aocepe, 

" met, “ ■an^gmoBedmgM^tmk thefe. 
morning draught at the ‘Thatched^; 
House in Hodades ^ and, torthe bane¬ 
ful freedom ic ‘ * 
read" a lesson 
tyjor join 
below the e) 

tower, and hark to.pwtt; 
the milk-maid, singing fit 
song which' was mane %;XitMi»law* 

, , <•{}• 4 V 

while her mothi^feplie*,, ’hi'p^seeoad 
part,- (t tf loveaml e 

me best 

kwidug at the Aetf nh^-*^|«tt-Will' 
joints. Finup. 

lh^thai 

and, bringdead^ mijm* 
offlow«#;«i!to ^ 

ing<*itt^h?’^4'3ut' wpw& all dhft 
are most; besntiful;ahd 


, A rainy season in JWth-~too much 
so for the anglcr’siiking. Izaak, with 
his ground-fishing, could, no doubt, 
have filled his pannier one day in-the 
week, on an average of the season. 
But we, like Charles Cotton, (whom 
perhaps in too many things we resem- 
ble) confinc,our practice chiefly to 
fly.; ’IFoifthat we need make no apo¬ 
logy -for, after all. fly-fishing alone 
draervesithfi name of angling. From 
March till thus, the 14th of October, 
been one mild, soft, 
geid^.Jkadowy; dap, with now and 
then a nnwt dtour mteruiiBgled with 
the bme^tdry, |sr our silent solitary 
. trade. r WO caught die transitory curl 
« :|t crept along our own marry rivu¬ 
let* and took it before the sudden 

a p of rain discrJAurtftT its limpid 
less. Several times we did so, 
phd on a never-to-be-forgotten Wed¬ 
nesday, we struck the “ monarch of 
the flood.’' Matty a time and oft 
nave we felt our nook sfjp from his 
j*w,just as we had laid nun on the 
shelving gravel isle, with his silver 
side so beautifully spotted, shining in 
,,the ;-,m6on%ht Just! then breaking 
through a cloud. But on that Wed¬ 
nesday we bad hooked him by the 
tongue ? and there at last be lay, our 
own, ifi spite of all the Naiads. Four 
pound weight,, Mr Mgjor, twenty-two 
ounces to i the pound, as brilliant a 
btopii|re¥er petered,on the banks of 
A nobw n ever lay, on the cold 
that little dome, (not yet 



former < 
to i 

mmp:'idiilsiMely“'<rr.<' 
touched Ihist ito t 
We have I 
of Father 



igwm**.", listened, well-pleased ami 
reverently, to his father Izaak, or sung 


roan-r- 


. "$ { - 

t y,and 
iktol 


the wee 
our 

SIX' 

panion onseyeiul excumans among the 
“ hollows, of tlie hfifa a$d this, ah 
the world knows jhp been a rainy 

season. jr\ V’ .•* *i v * ' 



. ;/ -^Oh! hbw happy here’s our leisure! 

htoj, innocent our pleasure! 
' s ' v fJhd-y«' > vkl!eyti oh, ye mountains! 
I'kmtfr groves and raystal fountains! 
'••CNow 1 rove at liberty, 
r By torus, to come and visit ye !*' 

Mr' ’ 'ii 1 >>, J 1 

Gehtle reader, whoe'er thou art, 
'staler; forignorant Of the river's joy, 
wilt thou while spy & leisure hour 
over the ** Coiflerence?” Whether 
wouldst thou choose air, earth, or wa¬ 
ter, for the element of thy recreation ? 
Here, in this “ Conference," is that 
weighty matter debated* and bear how 
courteously Piscatpr yields precedence 
in die debate to nis hunting, and 
hawking brethren— 

•** But, Gentlemen, though I he able to 



Walton V Angt&r. 


COct. 


&a this, I am ml so unihftBnerly u to en. kinds of fowl bv vbicb this is done $ and 

— » *• > 1 _ ilL ._«_ 'j _.....IrM m _• • « ■ i ■ ■ a « _ ‘■laV 

which 
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like sunbeams in the rainbow, and 
scoured along the nufflfAfl was won¬ 
derful and wild, and what eager rap¬ 
ture leapt at our hearty when the 
Tarcel new alofit, and kept circling in 
the air till the game Vto apmpg, and 
then the flight offury and wfjfe&r 1 
But we forget ourselves; and therefore 
say, in the word* of Auoegto** 

“ But lest-1 should break, the rules of 
civility with you, by taking, up mere than * 
the proportion of tone allotted tome,- 1 
will here break otP, and eatreatyeitv. Ztfr 
Venator, to hay what .you are- abb ia tbe 
commendation of Hunting, towhuto you 
are so muchafiected.-? ■■■ 


and raging sea, and by that means pre¬ 
serves both man and beast that it destroys 
them not, as we see it daily doth those tbit 
venture upon the sea, and are there,ship- 
wrecked, drowned, and left;to feed-Had¬ 
docks ; when we tlwt are so wise as to keep 
ourselves on earth, walk, and talk, and live, 
and eat* and drink, and go a hunting ugrf 
which leenestion I will say a little, and then 

leave Mr Piscator to the commendation of 

. w. 


t, 


Venator now takes u^ 
and following thesame traih of rtisoa- 
ing with Aurora, who began witheu- 
logieingthe ftjlfe prpttouu^ 
lovriniOmefftftlHdfiiirtiflV* 
“ well, sir, anO . VM how take toy 
mm, and will' first'begit; Wftha eorotoen- 
ilation of the Barth, as Vflin'jbtore done most 
excellen% Of the Airjttle earth being that 
element upto Which. I drive toy jpleantnt, 
wholesome, hungry 'ttofSto' • - 

solid, settled 'totetetf to 

universally kte" ” 

beast : to men 


"“SB»- 


creations uponlt, toMortpOw«Ses**pttflbg, 
Sweet smells, pb *sant rialki; tub Earth 


ijr’HTI PTT 1 

feed him, 

What pleasutodoth 
'tfie 8tatriy 8to|»:‘riic 1 
Wild Boar, 

Fox. 

descend to a lower gas»iv 
it KomeriuMnii widt giati to 
vermin of mf : lto*ito ! l J .f>yf 

chat, the 
cat, the Mia 
that, live 
bowels of Iff 

for ^ysidrtad'dli^ 
and above hll, to ' 

Vine, of which; 
it detofc'^'bh, 

Sharpens my, wto? 
have feastedMark j 
Boars 




us a 
Who in th»; 


id Id' the 

,_ T ,_ jKWnd 

, I'flfelitttd'Ksmire, 
frorid^ and lays up 


her Whrte^ptorisioj*; Sad toidhes man to 
do the like? |3»* earth forth ahd carries 
fhoto hOttos that earrytos* If I would be 
prodigal of mv tints, and your patience, 
what might no* I say ft* commendations of 
the earth? that pats limits to die proud 


Having thus extolled hunting us a 
game, foJrprinces and noble persons, 
observing dfatlt yms one of the quali¬ 
fication* th&fcXenophon bestowed on 
bis Cyras, that be was a hunter of wild 
beasts, and that bunting trains up the 
J mger nobility to the use of manly 
ib their riper age, Venator 
of his[ Back. 


,'^i And 'Sot the dogpthat we use, who can 
wnraend that excellency to that height 
which they deserve P how. perfect is the 
Hound at smelling, who never leaves or For¬ 
sakes his first scent, but follows it through 
to many vhtoges .and varieties of other 
Meats, even over, and in the water, and 
.brio the eaftb? Wgat music doth a pack 
ofdogs then make to toy mao, whose heart 
, and tors are so ..happy as to he set to the 
^foSe'bf pwSb itotrumew*,’? Bow -'will a 
right Greyhound fii his toe on the best 
; Bia& b»|iiit^i,,rind[e ! bito out, and follow 
bun, and torn hslyr through a whole herd 
of rascal game, tod stul know and then kill 
•jiim? For toy Hounds, I know the lan- 
and they know the language 


t i one toother, as perfectly as 
■ear the . ,4ces of those with whom we 

1 t 

; fttooowPiscators turn to speak; 
i and; Allowing the example of bis two 


friend** be first of dll pronounces 


__ and a very learned eulogy 
ement of earth. When that 
be exclaims, 

Q, Sir, doubt not but that 
■ ■ )VW .-r to.dto} hi it not an art to de- 
isrito^f *v ‘t with an artificial fly? aTrout! 
tbati* inoce sharp-sighted than any Hawk 
^flu4'*ve named, and more watchful anil 
tkaorou* than your high-mettled Merlin is 
tog bold? and yet, 1 doubt not to catch a brace- 
not Vjto Itfe- to-morrow, ft* afriend’s breakfast; 
doubt Sot, therefore,. Sir, but that Angling 
is to art, and mi art worth your learning: 
the question is rgjjteywhether you be ca¬ 
pable of learning it ? for Angling is some. 
What like Poetry, men are to be boro so: I 
mean with inclinations to it, though both 
may be, heightened by discourse and prac¬ 
tice; tout he that hopes to be agood 
Airier, must not only bring an inquiring, 
searching, observing wit; but he must 
bring a largo measure of hope and patience, 
«jd a love and propensity to die art itself; 





4 ?$ Walton's 

but having once got andv practised it, then 
doubt not but AngUpg ivtU prove to be so 
pleasant, that it wdljupvate he |ike vir¬ 
tu* a fi* t* 8 ^’ . . 

JPucator the», deecanta on the ante* 
quityof anting, smexktng, that mm .. 
say it is as ancient asDeficaBon’e flood j* 


’b flood;* 


whiteothers maintain, tbiit OM 
of the 1 'sdnsof Adam, taught it to Ms 
sons*, and **■ that by them it iras fle* 




knowledge of 
and the re*t of float 
ledge,: and thpse flat 
by God’s awbintmeUtor 
and his notile i: 
presented flmuh 
flood." After* 


ancient time? a debate 
remains yet teifeksls«| 
piness of main, in dtp 


pipes* of map, p» wp 
morein contemplation 


voureil to 


come to God fyjkfc 
happy we are. * 
enjoys himself 
his own Irahfitebpp, |5t 


fore’actioh. A& 
to approve this < 
..itat 


Angler. L Uct ‘ 

ver’s side is not only tip quietest and fittest 
place ihr tonfemplption, bnt will invite an 
Angler to itand this seems to be main* 
taiued i y thi learned Pet. Du Moulin, 
who in Ms discoursing of the fulfilling of 
prophedm obdirves, that when' God in* 
tea3«d tfd^tbU any fiiture events or high 
notions to hit ptepsets, he then carried 
them either to the deserts or thewa-shore, 
that havsnfao eenarated: them ftain amidst 
fib praaijM* paqfla «pd business, and the 
iopfil'^iflhe PHfid* Ip might eetfie *be» 
in a .fide* mm and there make 


;n» tiVM&'i- MtlsI'T 


t&Anfl, fluf 'PPM ftlto tg >« intimated 


banished all 


^ the rivers 
those bank* 
and conteto- 


Spaniard says, that 
teats of the watery 
*pr wise men to eon. 




yet give 
ftjotptheW, by 
»j«tnteinp]i^o^. first 


r concern 
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the phiz of the honest angling “Dean by them this is written "* That he died 
of the Cathedral Church of St Paul's 19 Feb. 1001, being aged 1)5 Tears, 44 Of 
in London, 1550.” By the way, we w hich he hod been Dean or St PariTs 
wonder if George Buchanan was an £ ^ ur » }l J B T d t ! lat h» age had drifter im- 
angler. Is ther® anything ;ahout it in "*£**• *£»£ 

his Latin poems ? We tope that we h ’*, ***** “7 

_. f of the faculties of his mind wash or use* 

. *r; not shewing cmr ignorance .in put?? less*' 'Tie- said that Angling and 'To®* 

ting thJS, query, is V > < .V perance were great causes of those bless- 

“■ I might here enlarge mySdf by telling lags, Midi wish the like to all that imi- 
you, what commendations ourWitrned PotS' tate him, and lore the memory of so good 
kins bestows on Ahgbhgtanii how d«*ra Arpa,*', • 7 
lover, and great 0 pwcdser ef b our leitei. ‘‘ My inllzt and last , example shall be 
etl Doctor Whitaker was, as indeed many that under-valuer of money, die late Pro- 
othen of great learning have been.'-'; Bat I volt of Etoh Dolitoe, Sit Henry Wotton, 
wiU content' mjwktf-'-fTO a. man with wtftra I have often fished and 

men, that lived nwut to one own «hn«» conversed, a mas WhOac foreign employ* 
whom I also take to hake becaomamint* raenta in the service of this nation, and 
to the art of AdgliagI ( ' whose experience, : learning, wit, and eheer- 

“ The first i»I>octor Nowefi, ' firinfls, made his company to be esteemed 

Dean of the Cathedral Church OfwPawrij' one of the delights of mankind: this man, 
in London, wherS hi» «t.iament standi-- white# very approbation of Angling were 


lover, and great s ptactMer of h our leavn- 
cd Doctor Whitaker was, as indeed many 
others of g^eatleaM^ighavobetia*' But I 
will content myself with: tww hptth<>nib& 
men, 'that- livw Miw to ohr k oW& riiti«» 


Dean of the Cathedral Church ^Si* Bawl's 
in London, wherd fcfe radmuneat standi 


yet undefaced: a man' that te the Befor* ■ sufficient to convince any modest censurer 
motion of Queep, Elizabethj hot tfikt of of It, this man was also a most dear lover, 
Henry VIIL, was so noted for his meek : 


Henry VIIL, wassonqted for his meek 
spirit, deep learning, privlraee and piety, 
that the then Barliament andConvoearioa 
both, diose, enjeuMid, andtruatedhini to be 
the man to make* a Catechism fa# public 
use, such a oneas should stedsWarule 
for faith and manners to their posterity. 
And the good oU hiari, ®?a^\»hi:w** : 
very learned, yet knowing thMGtxlWds 
us' not t# l^ibh^twtmy-to^ by' 
questions, like ah honest Airier, mode, 
t hatjj ood, | ^ |(^ ^tmpetp ^iOg { ^i|edfe a|‘: 

Book. I^8a^ r ;'^ : 'good''dum wiwAjd# 
lover, and constant practises t Angling, 
as any age -tan produoe v mtd 
was to. mend, heshkar'hB-fixed^lieiuV'j':' 
prayer, dw^ho«rs f wJ»eh fejr head of 
the Chundt wore • • * « - 
voluntary * l ** i 
primitive 
hours, thii 
a tend) pi 
also, fur I 
have cony 

“H 


by hard . 


sa&fhis mwiim was'4; dear of other blessings attending 


wo 
free 
ly,and' in ,; M’ 
Churchman. , 




-add a frequent practiser of the art of Ang¬ 
ling ; <tf which he.would say, ,* *Twas an 
employment fa his Mlp time, .which was 
ttom not lay spent .*? for Angling was, 
after tedious study,* a rest to ms mind, a 
thecrisr ofhia spirits, a diverter of sadness. 


abits of peace and 
professed and prac- 
riend, you will find 
virtue of Humility, 
f spirit, and a WOrkl 


which has a cahnnessof spirit, and a drirh 
of other blessing* attending upon it. 
fck, this WM the Savhig of that learn 

-_ X V'iS' __ 


w 

k i ■ 



Wottori, because I know that when he was 
beyond Seventy years of age, hemadb this 
defcripri|Sn of a part of the present pleasure 
tl^-p-m^ssed him, aa he sat quietly in a 
Sudxa|e|b evening on a bank a-fishing; it 
g.def^RptiOh of the Spring, which, be. 
4itoe ; itjriided AS soft and sweetly from bis 
-p^yti'aaimatriverdOes at this rime, by which 
it Arm then made, I shall repeat it unto 

**:T®!b'day dmne Nature seem’d in love ; 
** ki - * began to move; 



should knd#' he 1 


aid with patient skill, 


which 

pktarfihaildgillt'lwni^tpn 
his ^de befine hun, 4 md on one ^band of 
hint his liagib Seeks, and tflfgf riwMk| 
lying in a hound t aad on hfs othiw hnnd 
are his Angle-rods of several sorts: ana 


In PMomers mvmphing voice: 

The showers ware, short, the weather mild. 
The morning fresh, the evening smil'd, 
Jpan takes her neat riib’d pari, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow; 







I 

The meadows fair where Flor&’i gifts 
among 
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Where, tor some sturdy ihot-bail swain Vo welcome with their Quire the Summer*! 

Jrn* strokes a syllabub or twain. 

The fields and gardens were beset 

With Tulips, Crocus, Violet t , ■, . r. .. , , 

And now, though late, the modest Rose Are intermix’d,with verdant grass between. 
Did more thanbalf a disclose. The silver-scaled fish that softly swim 

Thus aU looks gay, and fuM of cheer, ; l , ,* Withhrthe sweet brook s crystal watery 

To welcome the new livery *d year.” stream. 

. , All these and many more of Hiscreation 

(( These the thoughts : tfiat then That made the heavens, the Angler ott 
possessed the undisturbed n^nd of Sir Hen- ‘ ,i!,. V, doth sec; ■ - t • 
tf Wttym*' Wulyou'hearihe wish ofi.agR Tfikiagitherdn no lij 
other 4^»gfer,anditheoomm«idation ef |S8 Tc^think how sti ~ 
happy lire,, which he also sings id, T®r»e-|- \ .-m;,.* v -‘hoi f- ■ 

'•< "*'***' |Woing*h««hf an utwardco 

Lea me live harmlessly, and near file brisk ^b.rot i 
Of Trent or Avon have a dweffingrokcH , - Aai whihdhe tooltaoti mesi 

With eager late gf> Perch, «r BbeM4>«r •,« 8fh, : -f am glad my memory has mjfc 
Dace, «» ,■‘t., 1 -■ K> tost these Iasi Vewes,becouse they are sari#! 

And on the Work! and ray Creator think? what more pleasant and more suitauW^ 
in gotten goods Monday, Sum my harsh disooutti%ais< 



Let them 
sue, 

Andon amhpleasingfandies 
So X the fields aim meadows ' * 
view,;; * 

And daily by,fresh Rivers walk at 
Among tlie Daisies and the Violets 
Red Hyacinth, and yellow Daffodil, 
POrple Narcissus like the rooming 
Pale Gander-grass, and «nire Cujvriv 
key*. 


•bme other opportunity, and a like time of 
‘igbittfe/' ‘ 

' ,y»h;Wyi«igt«d me on 

sirhmbarpleasure to the Twme&Jwue*, 
arid f hbW'flnd your words true, ‘ That 1 
''iljligpf r iiVOTTif'(tui’iifinr seam short 
I thought we had want. 
" is hobse till you shewed 

tire'are atlt, we’ll turn 



The flaming chariot df.tfce wodd> great v.and to all 
eye t ■ ■ >. ■ •ja■ $* hh^irf'^gfingitoo,..^ •which num- 

The watery clouds tbri tod&aft up roll’d, f . ? r#*Mrtig jpmg mhe one myself; 


The lofty woods, thetofesjl* wide and long, ^ ' .r-« 

Adorn’d with leaves and branches fresh and c *w*®t largely, 1 
• green, -■ ><C- 1 /* ,.Far*grf Ju_ , 

In whom cool bothers the hhdrwith 'mahy °* *«e roods, we athell ^l 0 'ficld^ 6 ower^ 
a»mg, -• • ' ■ " ' and not a fidvleapeVhat we do hot list. 


--^ myself; 
our good discourse and 
‘ ^M*hw(*tsboth 
id .of all that pro* 
‘AM'teim t me to- 
' ca appointed, 
T _J@[»jy friends 
wiffitoijfcate the 
'ypu; v i mdrwe 

{ i’ll not fail 
^«to- 
rising.* 
friends meet, 
to Mttate 
the rmrste- 
woitWWe 
should we 
very rustling 


With sundry kinds uf'pd^ip Claris’ fiy. 

And fair Aprora lifting. dP herhead, ,, 

1 SriUblnshrag, ri*a"fln»t^ield'T*thont^! ilffSl 

«■ hedvv'v 1 ,;l " * f • s?.'* ihWf. *^hr*gfflL 

The hills and moontidns taisOd from the % 

pliins, '■'&' ;' fy ' 

The plams estended lemf/"dth thaground,. in h«nS 
The groundo divided bita, iisUtdrySyeitoa;’ > i . nekt>tv.' .', 

'ivUnM'UVM' . liu.. ^ 


The. vpina enclos’d with rivers rum 


^trsSsaJS 

* “Pro*. 
T' : «■ ’ you, 

»tea pro. ntorrow' 



rJtnink 

With headlong * 


-; ; .;Tkerepi«g^S,;1 




.W *aft 


T**l ^ C aST ‘HV’ivI TVj 'Si JT'lttWWW 

Where laSe% r p4'»l|b^h4 fivuto do y«t»tc^ afld 

. now. - * .. 
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iiis plunge. No doubt the angler alone 
can enter fully into the spirit of the 
dialogue; but its pure and natural 
English, so easy find idioitiative, every 
scholar will feet—indeed, scholar or 
not, every reader with an ear and a 
soul. So let us conclude with a good 
long extract. 

“ Ven. A match, good Master, let’s 
go to that house, for the linen looks white, 
and smells of lavender, and I long to lie 
in a pair of sheets that smell so: let’s be 
going, good Master, for I am hungry again 
with fishing. 

** Frsc. Nay, stay a little, good Scho¬ 
lar ; I caught my last Trout with a worm, 
now I will put on a Minnow, and try a 
quarter of an hour about yonder trees for 
another, and so walk towards our lUlging. 
Look you, Scholar, thereabout we‘shall 
have a bite presently, or not at all « have 
with you, sir I o’ my word. I have hold of 
him. Oh, it is a great logger-headed 
Cbub; come, hang liinrupon that willow 
twig, and let’s be going. But turn out of 
the way a little, good Scholar, towards 
yonder high honey-suckle hedge;, there 
we’ll sit and sing whilst this shower falls 
so gently upon the teeming earth, and 
gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these verdant mea¬ 
dows. v w ..„ , 

" Look, under that broad'beech-tr$el, 
sat down, whan. I. was last tbisw*y a*' 
fishing, and the birds in the adjoining 
grove seemed to have a friendly conten¬ 
tion with an echo, whose dead Voice 
seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to 
tlte brow of that primrosedkill; there 1 
sat viewing the silver streams glide Silent¬ 
ly towards their centre, the tempestuous 
sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
roots, and pebble 'stohpj, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into foam; 
mid sometimes' I beguiled time % view¬ 
ing the harmless lambs, some leaping se¬ 
curely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported themselves fojhe cheerful siin '; 
and saw others craving 
swollen udder* of th%Wjfea0sg#^*.'^i5S 
i thus sat, these and' othp sights had so 
fully possessed my soul wmcoutent,f4hat 
I thought, as the poet has happily express¬ 
ed it; .. . "'V " 

* I was for that time lifted above earth; 
And possess’d joyk not premised in my 
birth.’,, \. 

" As I left thi* piece, and entered in¬ 
to the next held, a second pleasure enter¬ 
tained me; *tw$s a handsome Milk-maid 
that had not yet attained sfl much age and 
wisdom as to load he!’ mind with any fears 
of many tilings tliat will nevSr be, as too 
many men too often do; but she cast 
away all care', and sung like a nightin- 
Voi.. XIV. 
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gale : her voice was good, and the ditty 
fitted for it; ’twas that .smooth song, 
which was made by Kit. Marlow, now at 
least fifty years ago; and the Milk-maid’s 
mother sung an answer to it, which was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his young¬ 
er days. 

“ They were old-fashioned poetry, but 
choicely good; I think much better than 
the strong lines that are now in fashion 
in this critical age, Look yonder! on 
my word, yonder they both be a-milking 
again. 1 will give her the Chub, and per¬ 
suade them to sing those two songs to us. 

“ God speed yon, good woman, I have 
been a-fishing, and am going to Bleak- 
Hall to my bed, and having caught more 
fish than will sup myself and my friend, l 
will bestow thigupon you and your daugh¬ 
ter, for I use to sell none. 

“ Melk-w. Many, God requite you. 
Sir, and we’ll eat it cheerfully; and if 
you come this way a-fi$hing two months 
hence, a grace of God-I’ll give you a syl¬ 
labub of newveijuice in a new-made hay¬ 
cock for it, and my Maudlin shall sing 
you one of he! best ballads; for she and 
I both love all Anglers, they be such ho¬ 
nest, civil, quiet men: in the meantime, 
will you drink a draught of Red-cow’s 
milk ? you shall have it freely. 

“ PMC. No, I thank,you; but I pray 
do us a courtesy that shall startd you and 
your daughter in nothing, and yet we will 
think ourselves still something in your 
debt:; it is but to .ring us a song, tliat was 
sung by yoUr daughter, when I last post¬ 
ed over this meadow, about eight or nine 
days since.' ’ f ‘“. ” ' 

■ ** Milic-w. What song Was It, I pray? 
Was it, Come Shepherds deck 'your herds ? 
or. As at noon Dulcinea rested ? or, Phil- 
lida flouts met or, Chevy Cha.ce? or, 
Johnny Armstrong ? or, Troy Town t 

“ Pxac, No, it is none of .those ; it is a 
tong, that your daughter sung the first 
j*Hb Hid you sung the answer to it. 

u Milk-w. O, I know it now; I learn¬ 
ed the first part in my golden age, when 
I was about the age of my poor daugh¬ 
ter; and the latter part, which indeed 
fits me best now, but two or three years 
ago, .when the cares of the world began 
to take hold of me; but you shall, God 
willing hear thejgsboth, and sung as well 
as we can, for we both love Anglers. 
Come, Maudlin, sing the first part to the 
gentlemen with a merry heart, and I’il 
sing the second, when you liave done. 

'N, ■ 

THE MILK-MAID S SONG, 

« Come live with me, and be my Love, 
And w0 wi ^ the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills or field. 

Or woods, and steepy mountains yield. 

3 P 
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Where we will sit upon the rocks. 

And see the Shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose fella 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And then a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, fend akirtle 
Embroider'd all With leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

Which from our: pretty lambs we pdllj 
Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold* “f. 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw* and Ivy-buds* . ! ^ . . 

With coral clasps and amber studs j; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and twr my'Lave.-. , 

Thy silver djgjbfes ^dr’thy Weat, : 

As precious as the Gods do eat, ’ y! 

■ Shall On an ivdfy table ,bf W - 
Prepar’d each day' for thee and me; 

The Sheph#a4mdas shall %jec and 
sing, , ;> \ . | . •• 

For thy delight . 

If these delights thy rafod may move, * 
Then live Withme, ' ' 

* ■* d '■* 

“ Ven. Tru8tme,M!wier,;itlsa' 


Song,aw-_ 1 

I now see it was pot without cause, that 
our good Queeu^Elistibetli 'did sd dftfen 
wish herself a SliltMnaid ’til the trfonth 
of May, because theyareijot troubled 
with fears and cares, but sing sWeetly aft’ 
the day, and sleep securely all the nighjt i „ 
#id, without doubt, honest, innocent, 
prefry-Maudlin does so. .t’H bestow Sir 
Thomas Overbury’sMil&tjnaid. 1 * wish up*. 
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What shohld we talk of dainties then, 

Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 

These we but vain that’s only good 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food. 

But could youth last, and lore still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need■ 
9$P> those delights my mind might move, 
/To fiyewith thee, and he thy Love. 

« Mother. Well, 1 have donemysong; 
but. stay, honest Anglers* for I wifi make 
Maudlin to sing you one short song more. 
Maudlin, sing that song that you sung last 
night, when.young Coridan the Shepherd 
played so purely,on his oaten pipe to you 
and your cousin Betty. 

C “ Mav pf I will, Mother. 

UK married a. Wife of late, 

The more’s ply unhappy late: 

I rrmmefl'ber for love, 

... • As my fancy did me move. 

And not for a worldly estate: 1 
But ohl the green-sickness 
: goon changed her likeness; 

,, And ail her beauty did fell. 

> . But .’tis not so. 

With those that go, : 

* . < , Through frost and snow. 

As ah men knew, 

. Add carry the milking-pail.” 

* Friend Major l for although thou 
kfii||est:not p8, yet we know thee, anil 
afi wd liweW it good, thanks for our 
foishaost praiseworthy edition 
piV^iewprthy hook, we have 
Ec^;Wt«^t.up in our nameless 
e* imp thy tiny arch below 


. ufy’s vdltermatA swfeh up. the, gateway ofBartholoroew’a Hospi- 

flowers stuck round alfouf her winding- ^ 


sheet,* i , 

tub mils-h aid’s mother’s answer. 

“ If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev’jry Shepherd’s tongue, 
Tliese pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy Love; 

But time drives flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage, and rocks’grow cold, 
Then Philomel becometh dumb* •/ 

And age complains ofcare to come. 

The flowers do feddjN^ wanton fields 
To wayward winter .reckoning yields, 

A jKm^fHhgud, 4 heart Of gall, 'k 
Is fancy’ll spring, but sorrow’s felt. 

Thy gowns, thy jbbes, tly beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

S&oa break, soon wither, Jeon forgotten, 
In Tolly ripe, in reason rotten,- v* - 

Thy belt of straw, and ivy-buds, * * * 

Thy coral clasp**, and amber studs, 

All these in me no means 'can move 




r T ^ any an did odd 
BOW we would not re-sell 
;frr any. other bibliopole under 
J Tj,; andfyara, for uuadru- 
; ““fltno^cy, W« looked, 
_ .. into thy snug sltop 
happy at 
' i thou wert prosper- 
diou eve* come down 
if thdu he’st a bro- 
ie, which assuredly thou 
. . ww lovd tthd knpw old 

Izaak oo welt* we ah&ll shew thee such 
angling as nevertmtetoglftildeiiedtlnue 
eyne o# tried -thr rierobling touch. 
For, is hot the silver Tweed known 
unto us, with all its "abdtered places, 
bosoms, nooksfajidhays,” foomDru- 
mehaer to tig; TroWs, ay, and farther 
too ; and who, new that poor Sandy 
Givan is g*o more, can heat us on that 
our beloved water ? Alas, poor Givan ! 
-—And sweet Walton-Hall, art thou 
too sile nt ? But the kind hearts that 


about*! 
in F ; 
heart to ' 
ms. ■■ -Sfi. . 
to Scotland, aj| 
tlier of the a; 
must be, else? 
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a time removed from the murmurs of once more, when, to the tones of that 
that little fountain-well. The Ciga- matchless violin, (matchless in the 
riuin is smokeless now and desolate, hands of our dear S. B.) we shall sing 
and the beautiftil leopard curtains together, as of yore, 
shade windows now that look npt out « Then ^ y(mr hand> my fier 
upon the woods of Fleurs. Yet we do And sdrely I'll gie mine, 
not despair, before our locks are thin, And we’ll take a cup o’ kindness yet 
to seo .ota? good friends seated mere For auld langsync.” 

simifAv fivEKnra. 

T sa*t last Sunday evening, , Then tiWf lark dropt down to his mate, 

From sun-set even till night, • _ J3y her nest on the dewy ground; 

At the open casement, watching Arid die stir of human life 

The day’s departing light.; Died away to * distent sound. 

Such bouts to me are holy, All sounds died away—rTlie light laugh. 

Holier than tongue can tell—. The fat footstep, tee merry call. 

They fall on my heart like dew To such stillness, tee pulse of one’s heart 

On the drooping heather bell, . Might have echo’d a rose leaf’s fall. 

The sun had shone bright all day—, ‘ And, by little and little, the darkness 

II is setting was brighter still; Wavpd wider its sable wilfgs, 

But there sprang up a teyely air Till the nearest objfects, and largest, 

As he dropt down the western hifl. Became shapeless, confused things, 

The fields and lanes ware swarming And, at last,jail ,was dark^tlThen I felt 

With holy-day folks in their best; A cold sadness steal over my heart. 

Released from their six days’ cares. And I said )to myself, “ Such is life— 

By the seventh day’s pCaceand rest So its hopes and its pleasures depart.” 

I heard the light-hearted laugh, AndwheunightcOmes,teedarknightof age. 

The trampling of many mt : ' What remainetli beneath tee sun, 

I saw them go merrily by, - Of all teat was lovely and loved, , 

And to me ibb sight was sweet Of all we have learnt and done ? 

There’s a sacred, soothing sweetness, When the eye waxeth dim, and the car 

A pervading spirit of bliss, 1 4y ■ To sweet music grows dull and cold, 

Peculiar from all other times. And tee fancy burns low, and the heart— 

In a Sabbath eye li^e this. Oh, Heaven 1 can the heart grow old ? 

Methlnks, teough t knew not tee day, Jhat, what remaineth of life, 

Not beheld those glad faces, yet all But tee lees with bitterness fraught ? 

Would tell me teat nature was keeping What then—But I click'd as it-rose, 

^ Some so W pn festival. ' And rebuked teat weak, wicked thought. 

The steer and the steed, in their "pastures. And I lifted mine eyes up, and, lo J 
Lie down with aldok of peace. An answer was written on high, 

Ab if they knew *twas commanded, By the finger of Hod himself. 

That this day th&r fcbottt# should cease. In tee depths of tee dark blue^ky. 

The lark’s vesper song is mote thrilling, There Appear’d a sign in the east; 

As he mounts to bid Heaven good night; .Abright, beautiful, fixed star, 

The brook “ si«g»* a quieter “ tfme }” And I look’d on its steady light 
The sun sets in Ihve Till tee evil thoughts Aed afar. 

The grass, the green leavss, anti thtsfiowArs, And tee lesser lights of Heaven 
Are tinged with more exquisite hues; v Shone out, with their pale soft rays. 
More odorous incense from out them .■ Like the calm, unearthly comforts 
Steams up with ftp evening dews. Of a good man s latter days. 

So I sat last Sunday evening, And there came up a sweet perfume 

Musing on all thesetemga. From the ungg^ flowers below. 

With that quicfctgladaess of spirit, Like the savour of virtuous deeds. 

No thought of this world b$ngs. Of deeds done long ago. 

I watch’d the departing glory Like the mcm’ry of well-spent rime. 

Till its last red streak grew ptde. Of tilings that were holy and dear, 

And Barth Mid Heaven yere woven Of friends, “ departed this life 

In Twilight’s dpyky veil. In tee Lord’s faith and fear/’ 

So til# burthen of darkness was taken 
From my soul, and my heart felt light. 

And i laid me down to slumber 
With peaceful thoughts that night. 
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Xwti* 8m&niafcmae. 

[*■ 

* So. XII. 


XPH A’EN XTMnOSm KTAIK*|j|[ n£PINI220MENAQN* 

, HAEA KOTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

phoc. ap. Ath.‘ 


«i> 1 


,*' iS 


^This is a distich by wise da Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silty days ; 

Meaning:, “ "Tis RIGHT FOR GO OH WINBRlBBING PEOPLE, 

** Not to let the jug tack round The board like a cripple ; 

“But GAILY TO CHAT UrillLE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE." 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis~— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our NoetesJ} 

«■ C .JH.ap.Ambr. 


ScbVe I .—The Chaldee Closet. 


Enter North and Hr Ambrose* 

MR AMBROSE. 

I hope, my dear sir, you mil not be offended; but I cannot conceal my de¬ 
light in seeing you lighten my door again, after two months’ absence. God 
bless you, sir, it does my heart good to see you so strong, so fresh, so ruddy. I 
feared this wet autumn might have been too much for you in the country. But 
Heaven be praised—Heaven be praised—here you are again, my gracious sir! 
What can 1 dq for you ?—What will you aj^f—What will you uxink ?—Oh 
dear; let me stir the fire; the poker ,is toonvjry for you. -, 

.NORTH. \v, ^ 

Too heavy!—Devil a bit. Why, Ambrose, I have h*en in training, out at 
Mr Hogg’s, vou know. Zounds, I could fell a buftalo. Well, Ambrose, how 
goes the world ? * , f 

MR AMBROSE. ft 

No reason to< complain, sir. Oysters never were better; and the tap runs 
clear as amber. Let me hang up your crutch, my dear sir. There now, 1 am 
happy. The house looks like itself, how. Goodness me, the padding has had 
a new cover! But the woodwork has seen service. < 

1,1 ' NORTH. : ‘v,:; 

That it has, Ambrose. Why, you rogue, I got f three-pronged fork fastened 
to the end on’t, and I used it ks a lister* /> „<*; )■ . , ' 

MR AMBROSE. ’■? , 

' A lister, sir ?—I ask your pardon., ^ ! .> 

NORTH. ‘ . ,'vV 

Ay, a lister. I smacked it more than once into the side of a .salmon j but 
the water has been so drumly, that Sandy Ballantyne himself could do little 
or nothing. . 

MR AMBROSE. 

Nothing surprises now, sir, tliat you do. Wehaveapretty pheasant in 
the larder. Shall I venture to roast him for your honour ? • 

north. , j. 

At nine o’clock I expect a few friends; so add a stubble-goose* some kid¬ 
neys, and hwlgc-podgc; for the night is chilly; and a delicate stomach like 
mine, Ambrose, requires coaxing. Glenlivet. , , 

MR AMBROSE. * 

Here, sir, is jour accustomed caulker. * * 

(N or^« drinks, while Mp Ambrose keeps looking upon him with 
a mile <f delighted deference, and exit .) , 
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NORTH, (S0lUS.) 

What paper have we here ?—Morning Chronicle. Copyright sold for 
L.40,000. A lie.—Let me see; any little traitorous copy of bail verses ? Not 
one. Tommy Moore and Jack Bowling axe busy otherwise. Poor occupation 
for gentlemen, sneering at Church and King. “ That wretched creature, Bal- 
lasteros!" Nay, nay; this wont do ; lam getting drowsy.— (Snores.) 

. j Enter Mr Ambrose A sound offset in the lobby. 

MB AMBROSE. 

Mr Tickler, sir—Mr Mullion—and a strange gentlelnan. Beg your pardon, 
gentlemen; tread softly. He sleeps. Bonus dormitat Moments. 

STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 

Wonderful city. Modern Athens indeed. Never heard a more apt quota- 
tion. .. . 

tickler, (slap-bang on north’s shoulder .) 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! Mullion, shake him by the collar; or 
a slight kick on the shifts. Awake, Sampson ; the Philistines are upon thee! 

(North yawns; stretches himself ; sits erect; stares about him; rises 
and bows,) 

MULLION. 0 

Capital subject, faith, for Wilkie. A choice bit. Odds safe us, what a head ! 
(lie’s your haun, my man. Hooly, hooly j your nieve’s like a vice. You dec- 
vil, you hae jirted the bluid frae my finger-ends. 

NORTH. 

Mr Tickler, you have not introduced me to the young gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

Mr Vivian Joyeuse. 

NORTH. 

Young gentleman—happy to take you by the hand. I hope you have no 
objection to smoking. , * 

• r jtovEitrsE. 

I have no objections to <toytHp j but 1 shall hardly be on an equal footing 
with you Sons of the Mist. 

' NORTH, (to TICKLER.) 

Gentlemanly lad.«— (Re-enter Ambrose.)— Hollo! Ambrose ? W T hat now ? 
Have you seen a ghost?, ox has the cat run off with the pheasant? If so, I 
trust he has insured his hives. 

MR AMBROSE/ 

* Here is a gentleman In the lobby, inquiring for Mr Tickler. 

tickler;' • 

Shew him in.* Hope it is not that cursed consignment of cotton from Man¬ 
chester—raw-twist/and—— The English Opium-eater! —Huzza! liuzza! 

' , ’ - (Three hearty cheers.) 

Enter The English Opium-eater and The Ettrick Shepherd. 

the shepherd. 

Thank ye, ladsj that’s me your cheering. Haud your hauns, ye lullan- 
sliakers, or my drums will split,. Sit down, sit down ; mv kite’s as town as 
the Cornal’s head. I’ve had nae fbur-honrs, and only a chack wi* Tam Grieve, 
as I came through Peebles. You'll: hae ordered supper, Mr North ? 

■>V' 'NORTH. • 

My dear late English Opium-Eater, this is an unexpected, unhoped for hap¬ 
piness. X thought,you had been in Constantinople. ^ 

The opium-eater. 

You had no reason whatever for any such thought. No doubt I might have 
been at Constantinople—and I wish that I had been—but I have not been ; 
and I am of opinion that you have net been there‘since we last parted, any 
more than myself. Have you, sir ? 

I dinnaken, sir, where you hae been ; but, hech, sirs, yon bit Opium Tract’s 
a desperate interesting confession. It*s perfectly dreadfu, yoy pouring in upon 
you o' oriental imagery. But nae wuilner. Sax thousand draps o’ lowdnam .Its 
as muckle, 1 fancy, as a bottle o' whusky. I tried the experiment mysel, alter 
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reading the wee wud wicked wark, wi' five liunner draps, and I couped ower, 
and continued in ae snore fiae Monday night till Friday morning. But I had 
uactliing to confess; naething at least that wad gang into words ; for it was a 
week-Jang, dull, dim dwawm o’ the mind, with a kind o' soun’ bumming in 
my lugs; and clouds, clouds, clouds hovering round and round; and things o’ 
sight, no made for the sight; and an awfu' smell, like the rotten sea; and a 
confusion between the right hand and the left; and events o’ auld lang syne, 
like the torments o’ the present hour, wi’ nothing to mark onything by; and 
doubts o’ being quick or dead; and something rouch, rouch, like the fleece o’ 
a ram, and motion as of an everlasting earthquake ; and nae remembrance o’ 
my ain Christian name ; and a dismal thought that I was converted into a qua¬ 
druped cretur, wi’ four feet; and asair drowth, ay sook, spoking awa’ at empty 
win’; and the lift doukin’ down toanatoor i»e,' and the moon within half a yard 
o’ my nose ; but no just like the moon either. p Lord safe us! I’m a’ growing 
to think o’t; but how could I confess f or the sounds and the sights were 
baith shadows; and wliare are the words for expressing the distractions o’ the 
immaterial sowl drowning in matter, and warstfing wi unknown power to get 
ance mair a steady footing on the greensward o’ the waking world ? 

4^ . 1 MU t MON. 1 

Hear till him—hfar till him. Ma faith, that's equal to the best bit in a’ the 
Confessions. t | 

the shepherd. 

Ilaud your tongue, you sumph ; it’s nae sic things. Mr Opium-Eater, I used 
ay to admire you, years sin’ sype; and never doubted you wad come out wi’ 
some wark, ae day or ither, that van gar the Gawpusglower. 

t!HE ffrlCM-EATER. . 

Gar the Gapus glower!—Pray,who is the Gapus ? 

( )' THE‘SHEFBEIUO. 

The public, sir j the public is the Gawpus. But what for are you sae rneta- 
phbesical, man ? There s just, nausense ava in mctapheesics j they’re a’ clean 
nonsense. But how’s Wudsworth ? 

the opioM^jgjggm»■( 

I have not seen him since half past twovRpbck on the 17 th of September. 
As far as I could judge from a transitory interview, he was in good health and 
spirits; and, I think, fatter than he has been fin* some years. Though that’s 
not much.”- ' : ; 

•the shepherd. 

You lakers are clever chiddS j i'll never ddiy .witty. hut you are a conceit¬ 
ed, upsetting set, ane and a’ o’ you. Greatyegotists; and Wudsworth the 
warst o’ ye a ’; for he'll alloo nae merit to ony leevin creturbut himsel. He’s 
a triflin’ cretur in yon Excursion; there's some bojnhy ipatshere; and there ; hut 
nae reader can thole aboon a dozen pages o’t at a screed, without whumling 
ower on his seat. Wudsworth will neverbe popular. Naebody can get his 
blank poems aff by heart ; they’re ower wordy and^bwer windy, tak my word 
for’t. bhackspear will sae as muckle fti four lines,is Wudsworth will say in 
forty. ■ . . '{•' - r ■, „.•!» 

THE OFIUM-EAT 

It is a pity that our great living poets cannot be moife lavish of their praise 
to each outer. , 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Me no lavish o’ praise ? I jhink your friend a great man-but-—■ 

NORTH. 

I wish, my dear ^epherd, that you would follow Mr Wordsworth’s ex- 
ajnple, and confine yourself to poetry. Oh! for another Queen’s Wake. 

• THE 8HEl>*tERD. 

I’ll no confine myself to poetry for any man. Neither does he,, It’s only 
the other day that he published “ a Guide to the Lakes,” and he might as 
well have called it a Treatise on Church Music. And then his prose work¬ 
out Spain is no half as glide as a leading paragraph in Jamie Ballantyne’s 
Journal. The sense is waur, and sae is the wowting—knd yet sae proml 
and sat* pomj«H^, as gin nane kem $bo«t peace and war but himsel, as gin lie 
could focht a campaign better than Wellington, and negotiate wi’ foreign 
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courts like anither Canning. South^v writes prose better than Wuds worth, 
a thousand and a thousand times. Wha’s that glowering at me in the corner ? 
Wha are yc, my lad? * 

MB VIVIAN .JOYEUSE. 

I am something of a non-descript.— 

THE SHEPHERD. 

An Englisher—an Englisher—I’ve a gleg lug for the deealicks. You’re 
frae the South—but nae Cockney. You re ower weel-spokcn and ower weel- 
faured. Are ye married ? 

•» MR rOYEUSE. 

I fear that I am. I am fresh from Gretna. 

the shepherd. . 

Never mind—Never mind—You’re a likely laddie—and hae a blink in time 
eyne o’ yours that shewt smcddum. What are all the people in England doing 
just the now? - *• 

- • V* ■ MR JOYEUSE. . 

* All reading No. 11^ ofKnight’a Quarterly Magazine. 

‘ NORTH. 

A very pleasant fiiiseellany. Tickler, you have seen the work. Mr Joyeuse, 
your very good health, and success to Knight’s QuarterlyJHagazine. ( General 
breeze.) 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Did onybody ever see siccan a blush ? Before youliae been a contributor 
for a year, yen’ll hae lost a* power of reddening in the face. You may as weel 
try then to blush wif the palm o’ your hand. 

tick 

Mullion, who knows everything and everybody, brought Mr Joyeuse to 
South-side, and I have only to hope that his fair bnde will not read him a cur¬ 
tain lecture to-night, when she hears where he has been, among the madcaps. 

. . THE SHEPHERD. 

Curtain lecture ! We are a’ ower gude contributors to he fashed wi’ ony daft 
nonsense o’ that sort. Na-HMhjSjffi&fc wfcat’a this Quarterly Magazine ?—I ne¬ 
ver heard toll o’t. 1 

v NORTH. 

Why, I will speak for Mr Joynuse. It is a gentlemanly miscellany—got 
together by a clan of young scholars, who look upon the worid with a cheerful 
eye, and all its ongoings with a spirit of -hopeful kindness. I Cannot hut envy 



joyous fYeedomof exulting life; and they see all things in a glow of enthu¬ 
siasm which makes ordinary objects beautiful, and beauty still more beau¬ 
teous. Do you wish for my advice, my yonhg friend ? 

: * ■' H& JOYEUSE., 

Upon honour, SiriChristopher, I am quite overpowered. Forgive me, when 
I confess that I had my misgivings ©neutering your presence. But they are 
all vanished. Believe me, that I value moist highly the expression of your 
good-will and friendly sentiments towards inyself and coadjutors. 

' » $?. NORTH. ' 

Love freedom—continue, Ibught to say,, to love it; and prove your love, by 
defending all the old sacred institutions of this great land. Keep aloof from 
all association wdtk "baseignorance, and.presumption, aud imposture. Let all 
your sentiments be kind,gepcr0U8, and mauly, and your opinions will be safe, 
for the heartland theheatjLarethe only members of the Holy Alliance, and woe 
unto all men when they are, Opt in union. Give us some more of your classi¬ 
cal learning—more of the sparkling treasures of your scholarship, for in that 
all our best miscellanies are somewhat deficient, (mine own not exempted,) 
aial you mftjrJhefe lead the way. Are you not Etonians, Wykeainists,7)xon- 
ians, and Cantabs, and.in the finished grace of manhood? Don’t forget your 
classics. * 

* , > THE SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mind a single wbrd that Mr North says about classics, Mr Joyous. 
Gin ye introduce Latin and Greek into *your Magazine, ydh’ll clean spoil’t. 
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There’s naething like a general interest taken in the classics throughout the 
kintra ■ and I whiles jalouse that some praise Homer and Horace, and Poly- 
f l ore Virgil, and “ the rest," that ken hut little about them, and couldnaread 
the crabbed Greek letters affiJiand without stuttering. 


Tlfli OPIUM-EATER. 

All the magazines of the day are deficient ; first, in classical literature, se¬ 
condly, in political economy, and thirdly, in psychology. 

THE SHEPHEB®. f 

Tuts, tuts. .. * 

TICKLER* 

Mr Joyeuse, I agree with North ha strenuously recommending you and your 
friends to give us classical dissertations, notes, notices, conjectures, imitations, 
translations, and what not. Confound die Cockneys j, they will be prating on 
such points—and have smuggledibeit accursed pronunciation into Olympus. 
There is County Tims proceeding, step by step, from Robert Bruce to Ju¬ 
piter Tonans } and addressing Diamhtas firaiiliarly as he would a nymph of 
Covent-Gardon, coming to redeem Awo silver tea-spoons. There was Job# 
Keats enacting AooUaji, because hAeJieved that nersetttafe to have been, like 
himself, an apQtnecary»and sickening, because toe public was impatient of 
his drugs. There is Barry, quite ,beside himself with the spectacle of JOeuealiou 
and Psyche peopling the earth anew By? chucking atonies oyer their shoulders, 
—in my humble opimobv I confess, ft most miserable pastimeand there is 
King Leigh absolutelponlisting Mars into foe Hampstead heavy dragoons, and 
employing him a$ his own ommsot-y. 

’’ ' ' ; T HU 8 HRPHERP. *''' 

Capital, Mr Tickler, canital^fli^’ 'like you when you ’are Watty. Gang 
on-let me clap ’ you qn foeback—slash awa at foe Cockneys* for they are a 
squad 1 scunner at j: and <fo | nufo, but you hae in troth put them down wi' a 
vengeance 1 iv.J"' 1 , . m v ,, , , ^ 

TICK LEA., . ” 

Hazlitt is the most loathsome,Hu»t themost ludicrous. Pygmalion is so 
brutified'and besottednow, that ho walks- ts^t into the public street, enters a 
bookseller’s shop, mounts a . stool, and retopfote Priapus in Ludgate Hill. 
King Leigh would not do this for foe worm, From such enormities he is pre¬ 
served, partly by a sort of not unaihUble fastidiousness, but chiefly by a pas¬ 
sionate admiration of his yelldw bnbnike^Ml%^fo:>k<e foelft himself satisfied 
with his own divine perfections. I do not dis^ike Leigh Hunt, by any manner 
of means. By the way. My £pyeuse,stanzas about him, 
in Knight—for example—' ; \.f ' W' U ' 

They’ll say—I sha*nt believe ’em—but foeyTlsay, 

That Leigh's become what once be most abhorred, 

Has thrown his independehce *11 awayi - ^ < 

And dubb’d himself toad-eater fo u ford ; 

And though, of course, you’ll h& : as m as they, 

I fear you’ll find it difficult to WftKl:% 

Their poison'd arrows oflVyou’d be*i fofoe back, 

Before the Cockney kingdom goes fo- lfo s # .' 

The Examiner’s grown dull as wellas dirty, - 
The Indicator’s sick, foe Liberal dcad— ; V 
I hear its readers were some six-and-thirty.; 

But really twas too stupid to be road. 

'Tis plain your present partnership has hurt yet--: 

Poor brofoer John ^ looks up, and is net fed/!*; I 
For scarctoa soul will purchase, or get through one, 

E’en of his shilling budgets of Don Juan, b . 

NORTH. , 

|)o*you quote from, memory t I remenfoer a good stanza in Don Juan about 
John Beats, Ilaztitt's Apollo, and Apothecary. , 

V John Keats who was killed qffby one critique, , 

Just as he rcaMy promised' something great, * 

, . t J If not intelligible—without Greek, , 

Contrived to talk about foe gods of late. 
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Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow I his was an untoward fate; 

'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 

Should let itself be snuff*d out by an article. 

! Tidtxfia. 

Exactly so. Now, what a pretty fellow is the publisher of Don .Tuan ? John 
Keats was the especial friend of mmsclf and brother; and they both raved like 
bedlamites against all who were at all sharp upon the poor apothecary. But 
what will not the base love of filthy lucre I—-Alas! his lordship is driven to 
degradation. And who but this crew would become parties to a libel on their 
own best-beloved dead friend ? 

THE SHEPHERD. * 

There's nae answering questions like these. The pair devil must be dumb. 
A crabbed discontented creature o' a neebour o’ ours takes in the Examiner; 
and I see they are aye yammering and complcening upon you lads here, 
but canna sbeak out. They are a' tongue-tied, and can only giro, girn, gira. 
Blackwood here, and Blackwood there, but nothing made out or specified. 
Bandy-legged Baldy Dinmont hlmsel allows they are just like a parcel o' weans 
frighted at their domftiie, when Christopher appears, and lose a’ power to bar 
the maister out, when they see the taws ance mair, and 0£gin dingl$n in their 
<loups in the very fiver o' an imaginary skelping. 

* NORTH. 

It is all very true, my dear Shepherd. I often think that our weak points 
have never yet been attacked, for is it not singular that no impression has ever 
yet been made on any part of our whole lin#f Good gracious! only think on our 
shameful violation of truth! Why, that of itself, if properly exposed, and held 
out to universal detestation, would materially diminish our saw in this great 
matter-of-fact age and country. Who, like us, have polluted the sources of 
history? 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Hush, hush!—* We dinna ken Mr Joyous weel ancuch yet to lippen to him. 
Perhaps he’ll'betray the sacred confidence o’ private freenship! Isna that the 
way they word it? 

# 4 MR JOYEUSK. 

I shall make no rash promises. My reply to the Shepherd shall be in a quo¬ 
tation. Byron loquitur. 

They err'd, as aged men will do; hut by 1 
And by we'll talk of that; and If we don't, 

'Twill be because our notion is not high 
Of politiriatis, and their double front. 

Who live by lies, yet dare not boldly lie:— 

Now, what I love in women is, they won’t, 

Or can’t do otherwise, than Be; but do it 
So well, the very truth seems falsehood to it. 

And, after all, what is a lie ? 'Tis but 
The truth jn masquerade ; and I defy 
Historians, heroes, lawyers, priests, to put 
A fact without some teven of a lie. 

The very shadow of true truth would shut 
Up annals, revelations, poesv. 

And prophecy—except it should be dated 
Some years before the incidents related. 

V . NOETH. * * 

Well, well, we Btand excused l£|ce our neighbours, the rest of the human 
race. But what say you to our.gross inconsistency, in raising a mortal otie day 
jo the skies, and another nulling him an angel down ? In one article you are 
so saluted in the nose with the bagpipe of our praise, u that you cannot con¬ 
tain, you ninny, for affection ana at p. 36, you find yourself so vilified, 
vituperated, tarred and feathered, that you are afraid even to run for it, and 
would fain hide yourself for a month in a dark closet. Who can defend this ? 

TICKliftt! ‘ h * 

I can. The fault is not with us, but it lies in the constitution of human na- 
Vol. XIV. 3 Q 
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ture. For, to-day, a given man is acute, sensible, enlightened, eloquent, and 
so forth. We praise and pet him accordingly—smooth him down the back 
along with the hair—give him a sop—tell him he is a clever dog, and call him 
Trusty, or Help, or Neptune, or Jupiter. The ytry next day we see the same 
given man in a totally different predicament, that is to say, utterly sgnseless, 
worse than senseless, raving. What do vfe do then ? We either eye him as¬ 
kance, and not wishing to be bitten, and to die of the hydrophobia, make the 
best of our way home, $3* to Ambrose’s, without saying a word ; orwfc take a 
sapling and drub him off; or if the worst come to the worst, we shoot him 
dead upon the spot. Call you this inconsistency. Not it indeed. Shall 1 il¬ 
lustrate our conduct by examples-? 

. • NORTH. 

There is no occasion for that at present. But what do you say to our 
Coarseness? 

TljlE SHEPHERD. 

Ay, ay, Mr Tickler, what do you say to your coorseness ? * 

TICKLER. ' 

In the meantime, James, read that, and you will know what I say about 
yours. * him'a crUim&i on the Three Perils.) 

But as to the occasional coarsenesses to he found in Maga> I am, from the very 
bottom (no coarseness iti that, 1 hope,) of my heart, sorry to see them, ana 
much sorrier to think that I should myself have written* too many of them. 
They must be disgusting occasionally to'delicate minds ; nay, even to minds not 
delicate. And I verily believe, that to Englishmen in general, this is our very 
greatest fault. With sincere uoarrdw, if not contrition, do I, for one, confess 
my fault; and should'I ever write any more for the Magazine, I hope to keep 
myself within the limits of decorum. Intense wit will season intense coarse¬ 
ness ; but then I am at times very coarse indeed, without being witty at all; 
and am convinced, that some passages in my letters, although these are on the 
whole popular, and deservedly so, have been read by not a few whom I would 
be most Unwilling to offend, with sentiment? of the .deepest and most unalloy¬ 
ed disgust. 

MR. JOYEITSE. 

Not at all, Mr Tickler—-not at all. Believe it not, my deai^suv Coarse 
you may occasionally be, but you are always witty.’ 

THE OPIUM EATER.- 

I have always admired Mr Tickler's letters, there is such a boundless over¬ 
flow of rejoicing foncies; and what if one particular expression, or sentence, 
even paragraph, be what is called coarse—(of coarseness as a specific, definite, 
and determinate quality of thought, I have no dear idea,) it is lost, swallowed 
up, and driven along in the ever-flowing ride ; and he who should be drown¬ 
ed in trying to pick it up, could never, in my opinion, be a fit subject for re¬ 
suscitation, but would deserve to be scouted not only by the humane, but by 
the Humane Society. If I were permitted to say freely what are your great¬ 
est faults, I should say that—— . .. 

r * ' ‘ f ’ 1 Y* * ' 

* Enter Mr Ambrose, jwt in thfnusJc of tinte. 

MR AMBROSE. ' 

Gentlemen, supper’s on the table. 

* „ NORTH. 

Mr Joyeuse, lend me your £rm. - . 

(Exeunt, followed by the Opium Eater, Tickler, the Shepherd, 
4 w* undMullion.) • • -. . 




Scene Xl,-~Slue Parlour. 


TICKLER. *. .. - 

for the goose.—A ten-pounde*. All our geese are ewans. There, saw 
ye ever a bosom sliced more dexterously ?—Off go #tlie legs—smack goes the 
hack into shiver#—so much for thfe«doup. Reach me over the apple sauce. 
Mullion, give us the old pun upon the sage. Who chuses goose ? 
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tickler. 

jByroii I—Why, bull-beef and pickled salmon, to be sure. What else would 
jhe cune on ? I never suspected, at least accused him, of cannibalism. And yet, 
during the composition of Cain, there is no saying what he may have done. 

vhe shepherd* 11 L 

I'm flunking, sir, when Tam Muir was penning his Loves of die Angels, 
that ho fed upon calf-foot jeellies, stewed prunes, me dish they oa curry, and 
oysters. These last are desperate for that. “ 

tickler. * ’ ‘ 1 ■■ • 

Did you ever hear it said that Mr Rogers never eat ammal food, nor drank 
spirits r / 

* NORTH. 

I have Seen him do both. 

* tickler. 

Well, you astonish me. I could not otherwise have believed it. 

MStllOH. * ' 

Never, never, never, in all my born daySjldid I eat such a glorious platefull 
of kidneys as that which Mr Opium-Eater lately transmitted to me through 
the hands of our Ambrose. : I feel as if I could bump my crown against the 
ceiling. I hae eaten*the apple o' the tree of knowledge. 1 understand things 
I never had the hast ettling of before. Will pny o' ye enter into an argument. 
Chuse your subject, and I’m your matt,in theology, morality, auatomy, che- 
istry, history, poetry, and the fine arts. My very language is English, whe- 
er I will or «0, and I am overpowered with a power of words. 

The opium-eater, (aside to tickler.) * 

I fear that Mr Mullion’s excessive animation is owing to a slight mistake of 
mine. I carelessly allowed a few grains of opium to slide out of my box into 
the plate of kidneys which Mr Hogg Sent for my delectation ; and ere I could 
pick them out, Mr Ambrose waftedaway the poisoned dish to Mr Mullion, at 
a signal, I presume, 1 understood between the parties. 

r - _ MOLLION. jf,- . 

1 say, Opium-Eater, or Opossum, orwhatdp they caB you, did you ever sec 
ah unicorn ? What signifies an Egyptian ibis, dr crocodile of the Nile—I have 
an unicom at livefy just nowin Rose-Street. Tickler, will you mount ? No¬ 
ble subject for John Watson. No manpainta an unicorn better. 

north. 

John Watson paints everything well; But (aside to The Shepherd) saw 
ye ever such extraordinary eyes m a man’s head at in MuHion's ? 

* MULI.ION. 

Francis Maximus Macnab’s Theory of the Universe is the only sensible 
book I ever read. Mr Ambrose—Mi Ambrose—bring me the Scotsman. 

1 THE SHEPHERD, (to NORTH.) 

I have Heard there was something wrung wP Miulioh at School; and it’s 
breaking dutyou see K6o. He’s gaen dean Wud* I Wus he mayna bite. 

*• ' • tickler. , * 'M 

Sell your unicorn to Polito, Mullion. s-.. t. * 

• . . . MULLION. ' • $ 

Polito i—ay, a glorious collection of Wild beasts—-a perfect House o’ Com¬ 
mons ; where each tribe of beasts has its representative. Mild, majestic. 


* THE shepherd. 

Whare areyou gatut ?—Waifc an hour or twa, and Ill see ye liame. 

,r,; •*;.* '''M,- jBt?Ll,ioN. , **' •*.< ,l 

I ana off to the Pier of Leith. What so beautiful as the sea at midnight 1 
A glorious constellation art thou, O Great Bear! Hurra 1 hurra! > 

* • {fyit, without hi* hat.) 

'' if TftE OPIUM-EATER. ■ % 

I must give this case, in a note, to a new editimvof my Confessions. If Mr 
Mulum did really eat all the kidneys, he must now have in his stomach that 
which is about equal to &V) drops of laudanum. ■> 
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THE SHEPHERD. 

Eat a’ the kidneys!—That he did. I'll swear. „ . , 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

Most probably, Mr Mullipn will fall into, a Btatc of utter insensibility in a 
couple of hours. Convulsions may follow, and then—death. 

t THIS SHEPHERD. 

Deevil the fears. Mullioh 'ill dee nane. I'll wauger he'll be eating twa 
eggs to his breakfast the mom, and a shave o’ the ml roun’; luking fra him 
a the time wi’ een as sharp as darnin’ needles, and paunin’ in his cup for mair 
sugar. 

: TICKLER. 

Suppose now that the conversation be made to take a literary or philosophi¬ 
cal turn. Mr North, what is your opinion on the influence of literature on 
human life ? 

. . ; north. 

* Why, after all, a love or knowledge of literature forms but a small and un¬ 
important part of the character either of man or woman. Have we not all dear 
friends whom we admit to our most sacred confidence, who never take up a 
printed book (Maga excepted) from year’s end to year’s end ? How few mar¬ 
ried women remember, or at least care a straw about, apjphing they read in 
their maidenhood, when in search of husbands! Take any lady, young, old, 
or middle-aged, and examine, the dear creature with a few cross-questions, and 
you will not fail to be delighted with her consummate ignorance of all that is . 
written in books. But what of that ? Do you like, love, esteem, despise, or * 
hate her, tile more or less?—Not a whit. 

* THE OPIUM-EATER., 

The female mind knows intuitively all that is really worth knowing; and 
the performance of duty with women is simply an outward manifestation of 
an inward state agreeable to nature’; both alive unconsciously, it may he, ex- • 
isting in perfect adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of life. Books may, 
or may not, cherish and direct the tendencies of a female character, naturally 
fine, delicate, pure, and also strong; but most certain is it, that books are not 
the sine-qua*non condition of excellehce. The woman who never saw a book 
may be infinitely superior, even in all those- matters of which books treat, to 
tile woman who has read, and read intelligently, 10,00© volumes. For one do¬ 
mestic incident shall teach more wisdom than the catastrophes of a hundred 
novels; and one single smile from an infant at its mother’s breast may make 
that mother wiser in love than even all the philosophy of Plato end the poetry 
of Wordsworth. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

There now—I just ca' that sound sense and a true apothegm. And what’ll 
ye say to poets and s»clike, that put meretricious thoughts into the nature of 
women, and dazzle the puir innocent things’ eyne till they can see naething 
like die path of duty, but gang raniBtam and camstrairy, aiblins to the right 
hand and aiblins to theleft ? In that case, one might call his brother a tool, 
without danger of the fire. , f 

TICKLER. 

Well spoken, my dear James. I beg your pardon, once more, for having 
ever called you “ a ceorae tyke," ’Sou have a soul, James; and that is enough. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

We have all sowls, Mr Tickler, and that some folks will come toJmow at 
last. JBut I am nae dour CalviniBtic minister, to deal out damnation on my 
brethren. All I say is this, that if the lowest shepherd in a' Scotland were 
to compose poems just on purpose to seduce lasses, he would be kicked like a 
foot-ba' firae ae parish to anither. And will gentlemen o education, wha can 
read Greek, and hae been at a college-university, do that and be cuddled for t, 
that would bring a loon like Jock Linton to the stang, the pond,, or the pump r 

NORTH. 

You don’t mean # to tell me that theje are no such songs among the old 
.Scottish poetry, Shephard f, 

THE SIIBPI«t«D. » 

No half a dmxcu in the haill byke—and them wrote. I jalouse. by lazy 

10 
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monks, losels, and gaberlunzie-mcn. But what I say is true, that love-verses, 
composed wi' a wicked spirit o’ deceit and corruption, are no rife in ony na¬ 
tional poetry; and, least o’ all, in that of our ain Scotland. Men are men— 
and, blessings on them, women are women; and mony a droll word is said, 
and droll thing done, among kintra folks. But they a' ettle at a kind o' in¬ 
nocence ; and when they fa', it is the frailty of nature for the maist part, and 
there is true repentanoeand reformation. But fhnny sangs are the went o’ 
poets' sins in lowly life; and if siccan a chiel as Tam Muir, bonny bonny 
writer as he is,, were to settle in the Forest, he might hae a gowden fleece, but 
in faith ho would soon he a wether. 

* , , THE OPIUM-EATER. ■ 

Amatory poetry is not only the least intellectual, but it is also the least ima¬ 
ginative and the least passionate of poetry. 

THE. 8HBPHERD. 

Hoots, man—I dinna understand you sae weel now. What say ye ? 

THE OPIUM-EATER. • 

In mere amatory poetry—that is, verse addressed to ladies in a spirit of 
complimentary flirtation, there is a necessary prostration or relinquishment of 
the intellect: the imaginative faculty cannot deal with worthless trifles; and 

S ession, which, cleaves to flesh and blood, dies and grows drowsy on a cold thin 
iet of words,., ; , - 

, * .. t $ THE SHEPHERD. , 

, That’s better expressed ; at least, it suits better the level o’ my understand- 
ing, and that's the criterion we g’judge, by. Now, sir, this I wull say for the 
Lake folk, that they, ane and a’, without exceptions, excel in painting slie- 
characters. Wudsworth, Wttlson, Soothey, Coalrich, and yourself, dfcr, (for con¬ 
found me gin you’re no a poet,) make me far mair in love with the “ Women- 
Folk—the Women-Folk, [wait a wee aqd you'll hear me sing that sang,]] 
than Tam Muir and a’ that crew. Willson's gotten awfu' proud, they say, 
pinee he was made a Professor; but let ham lecture as eloquently’s he likes, 
frae Lammas to Lammas, for fifty year—ami by the Isle o' Palms and the 
City o’ the Plague wull he he remembered at hut. They’re baith fu' o’ havers; 
but oh! man, every now and then,, he is sbublime, and for pawthos he beats 
a'. Wudsworth wunna alloothat; but it’s true, and I hae pleasure in saying 


the opium-eater- 

If, by pathos, you mean mere human feeling, as it exists unmodified by the 
imagination, then our opinions respectingthe two poets coincide. -But in “ the 
thoughts that do often he too deep fin tears, 1 " Lconceive William ’Wordsworth 
unequalled among the sons of song. Mark me—1 do not say that the other 
poet has no imagination; he has a fine and powerful imagination. But— 

THE SHEPHERD, . 

You may say ©nything against him ye like; but you needna rose Wuds- 
worth aboon everybody, leevin or dead. Ae thinaJ^does excel in—the ma¬ 
king o' deep and true observations and reflectiarSpmat come in unco weel 
amaim dull and barren places, and wad serve for mottoes or themes. Wuds- 
worth s likewise a capital discourse* in a vivy-y<*» twa-handed crock, awa’ 
frae ms am house. About yon Lakes, he's just perfectly 

> ■ flCKTEE. ' X ' t .gya . . 

Come, come—have done with the Lakers. , 

4, At* * WORTH. , V,' 

I confess critidsm ia not what it ought tobe, notwhatit might be. But 
am I a bad critic, si^ j. . » - 


No, sir, , you; 
have a reverent 


i v, t i ' m 

mi* justly be t 
■t Ihad almofet 


THE OPIUM-EATER. •, . 

f h® cslW a gtpl critic. For, ftf the‘first place, you 
Iraoit said a devout record for cenhis. nnd nnt nnlv 


have a reverent, I had mraoit mid a devout regard for genius, and not only 
unhesitatingly, but mth alacrity and delight, pay it homage. You feel no de¬ 
gradation of self iu the exaltation of others; and, seem to me never to write 
such pure English, as when inspired, by the divine glow of admiration. No 
other emu* do I know since Aristotle, to compare With you in this great essen- 
tl ¥ i feding that on all grand wvmom you are cordial and sincere, I peruse 
your eloquent expositions, and your fervid strains of thought, not always with 
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entire consentaneity of sentiment, yet, without doubt, always in a Btate' ap¬ 
proximating to mental unison; a state in which I am made conscious of the 
concord subsisting between the great strings of our hearts, even by the slight 
discords that 1 internally hear proceeding With an under tone, among the In¬ 
ferior notes of that mighty and mysterious instrument. 

THjt SHEPHERD. 

Gude safe us 1—that’s grand—*md it’s better than grand, it’s true. I forgie 
the lads* a’ their Bins, for sake o' their free, out-spoken, open-handed praise, 
when they do mean to do a kind thing. 1 They lauch far ower tnuckle at me 
in their Magazine ; but I canna deny, I proudly declare’t, that none o’ a* the 
critics o’ this age hae had sic an insight into my poetical genius; or roused me 
wi’ sic fearsome eloquence. Whan they eulogise me in that gate, my blood 
gangs up like spirits o’ wine, and I fin’ myself a’ gruing Wi’ a sort o’ courage¬ 
ous sense o’ power, as if I could do onythiug, write a better poem than the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, feeht Bounaparte gin he was leevin, and snap my 
fingers in the very face o’ “ The Gude Man.’ 1 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

But farther; you, sir, and some of your coadjutors, possess a fineness of tact 
and a delicacy of perception, that I in rain look for in the critical compositions 
of your contemporaries. You see4hd seize the beautifuWanescencies of the 
poet’s soul; you know the regions and the race of those fair spectral appari¬ 
tions that come and go before the " eye that broods on its own heart.’’ Never 
can poet lament over your blindness to beauty, your deafness to the sounds 
singing for ever, loud or low, from the shrine of nature;—Sir, you have no 
common sense, and that in this age is the highest praise that can be bestowed 
on the immortal soul of man. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

The deevil the like o’ that heard I ever since I was born! The want o’ com¬ 
mon sense, the greatest praise o’ a man’s immortal sowl! 

NORTH. 

The Opium-eater is in the right, James ; there is no common sense in your 
Kilmeny, in Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, in Wordsworth’s Buth, in our elo¬ 
quent friend's “ Confessions." Therefore dolts and dullards despise them— 
and will do to the end of time. - 

tickler. 

I am of the pld school, gentlemen, and lay my veto on the complete exclu¬ 
sion of common sense from a Critical Journal. But I understand what Opium 
would be at; and verily believe that he speaks truth, when he says, that the 
wildest creation of genius, and the fairest too, pure poetry in short, and not 
only pure poetry, but every species of impassioned or imaginative prose, is un¬ 
derstood better, deeper and more comprehensively, by Maga than Mrs Ro¬ 
berts—— 

the opium-eater. 

Mrs Roberts ? Pray, w;ho is she? 

‘ V- ' TICKLER. 

Why, My Grandmother. She edits the British Review. It was a whim of 
the proprietors to try a< female; so they hogget Mother Roberts a pair of spec- 
fades, a Mack sarsnet gown, and an arm-chair; and made her a howdy. She 
delivers the contributors, and swathes their bantlings. However, she has been, ’ 
it is said, rather unfortunate in her practice ; for although most of the brats to 
whom she has lent a helping hand, nave come ihto the world alive, and cried 
lustily, yet seldom have tney survived die ninth day. Poor things! they have 
all had Christian burial; out resurrection-men have grown to a lamentable 
height; and several of the ricketty infant charges of Mrs Roberts have been 
traced to the dissectfog-table. Lord Byron, it is s$id, has bottled a brace ; but 
there is ho end ofshch shocking stories, so push about the toddy, Christopher, 

( '■ worth. 

Pray, is it true, my de|r Laudanum, that your u Confessions” have caused 
about fifty unintentional suicides ? • 

* The’opiOM-eater. 

I should think not. I have read of «** only; and they rested on no solid 
foundation. ' 
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' TICKLER. 

What if fifty Foolish fellows have been buried iu consequence of that delight¬ 
ful little Tractate on Education ? Even then it would be cheap. It only shews 
the danger that dunces run Into, When they imitate men of genius. T'other 
day, a strong-headed annuitant drank to the King’s health, standing upon his 
head, pn the pinuscle of a church-spire. He afterwards described his emotions 
as most delightful. - Up goes his nepnew (his sister’s son) next morning before 
breakfast; and in the excess of his loyalty, loses his heading; and at’tne con¬ 
clusion of a perpendicular descent of 180 feet by the quadrant, alights upon a 
farmer’s wife going to market with a pig in a poke; and without any criminal 
intention, commits one murder tod two suicides. WaS his; uncle to blame ? 

, . north. !'■' ’’ * 

Thie exculpation of the Opium-Eater is complete. A single illustration has 
smashed the flimsy morality of all idle objectors. And now, nfiy dear friend, 
that you have fed and flourished fourteen years on opium, will you be per¬ 
suaded to try a course of arpenie ? , 

, THE (iflUM-EATER. 

I have trial one; but it did not suit my constitution either of mind or body. 
I leave tli? experiment to younger men. 

TICXUSH 

Pray, North, tell us how you kissed the rosy hours at Hogg's? Had you 
any rain ? - * 

NORTH. 

I presume Noah would b§ve thought it dry weather; hut we had a little 
moisture for all that. Thelake rdSe ten feet during the mouth I sorned upon the 
Shepherd. First Sunday morning we thought of going to the kirk; but looking 
through my snug bed-room window, I saw a hay-rick, with Damon and Phoebe 
sailing down the Yarrow at about seven knots; so I shouted to them, that if 
they were going to divine service, they would please to apologize for me to the 
minister. , 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Lord, man, it was an awfu’ spate f The stirka and the stots came down the 
water like straes ; and in maist o’ the pools, sheep were thicker than sawmon. 
I heueked a toop wi' a grilsh-flea, and played him wi’ the pirn tiU I had his 
head up the Douglas-Burn, but he gied a wallop in thedead-thraws, and brak 
my tackle. . 

NORTH. 

On the 30th day, the waters began to subside; and then how beautiful the 
green hill-tops ! 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Ay, they were e'en sae. For the flocks on a hundred ltills were «naw-white, 
and the pastures drenched and digUted by toe rains and the winds, till they 
pithed bnchter than ony emerald, and launched Unto the bonnv blue regions 
aboon, that had their flocks, too, as quate and as wM# as the silly sheep o’ the 
earth., ,, 

, ‘ TlCXtER. ; t 

Did the Shepherd give you gtood prog, North ? ^ : ' 

, ' NORTH. ’ ^ ' 

Prime—choice—exqtiis. Short jigots of five year olds, taper-jointed and 
thick-thighed, furnished, hut not overloaded, with bthWh, crisp fat, deep-red 
when cut into, and oozing through every pore with the dark tidiness of natu¬ 
ral gravy that overflowed the trencher, with a tempting tincture not to be con¬ 
templated wtyh'a drymsouth ^Y *he most abstemious of the children of then. 

JiC -,'ij TICKLER., ’ 

Go on, you'dog—■’Whst e&e?—Please, Mr Joyeuse, ring the bell. Mr Am- 
broae must bring UR a. devil. Or. what do you say to supping over again ? 

V, . V :w " ' ',: V NOBT'«. - 

To suchmutten, add potatoes, dry even in such a season; so great is the 
Shepherd's agriculfairal Ay, ary tod mouldering, at a touch, into the 

aforesaid gravy, till the potato was tost to the eye in a heap of sanguine hue, 
'hut feft bn the^palatej amalgamated jrith the mountain mutton, into a glorious 
mixture m animal and vegetable matter; each descending mouthful of which 
kept regeneratiing tlic whole man, and giving assurance of a good old age. 
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TICKLER. 

Why the devil don't Ambrose Answer the bell > 

NORTH. 

Then the salmon. In the Forest, fish follows flesh. It is the ■ bo n ldfl r cut. 
Each flake is clear as a cairngorum—clear and curdled—sappy—most s ap py. 

TICKLE &. 

I say, why the devil don’t,Ambrose answer the bell ? 

♦ {Rim and pulls the worded rope, till it snaps in twain.) 

But then the moorfowl 1 The brown-gameI The delicious mullattoes! The 
dear pepper-backs! Savouriness that might besuCked without satiety by saiRt 
and sinner for three quarters of an hour i Oh! dames, that old cock! 

THE SHEPHERD. 

He was as gude a beast as l ever pree'd; but Idjjjnae mair than pree him; 
for frae neb to doup did our Editor devour him, Whe had been a-bit snipe— 
He crunched bis very banes, Mr Ticklerand the very marrow o’ the cretur’s 
spine trinkled down his chin Base ilk corner o* his mouth, and gied hirtS, for foe 
while being, a most wrribleahd truculent fefokmoray. 

Enter Mr Ambrose. « 

jTICKLER. ,<■ ^ 

Bring in foe cold round, a welch-rabbit, and a devil. {Exit Ambrose. 

north. 

My dear Shepherd, you will be dubbing me of foe Gormandizing School of 
•Oratory. 

* THE SHEPHERD.' 

Oratory f Glide faith, yoUeveruttered a syllable till the cloth was drawn. 
To he sure, yon were gran’ company at the cheek o’ foe fire, out ower our 
toddy. I never heard you mair pleasant and satirical. Yon seemed to hate 
everybody, and like everybody, and abuse everybody, and plaud everybody ; 
and yet, through a’ youir dfeTlry there ran sic a vein o’ unendurable funni¬ 
ness. that, had you been foe’foifo Fiend himsei, I "maun hue made you wel¬ 
come to everything in foe house. Watty Bryden has had a stitch in his side 
ever sin' syne; and F#jop£ swears you're the queerest auld tyke that ever girn- 
ed by an ingle. ,.,'v , 

‘ ,■ NORTH- 

Bead that aloud, dames. It is an Article Ebony pUt into my hand this af¬ 
ternoon. Let us bear if it will do for neat Number. 


ON THE GORMANDIZING SCHOOL OF OBATOBY. 




No. II.—Lotofew. 


We were informed by an observing Whigfriend, who sat wifoin two or 
three of Mr Lawless's right or left haRfl at ?<Tha Glasgow Dinner,” that never 
in his life did he see Mon a knife-aifo-fork played as by foe Irishman, No 
sooner had Professor Mylne saidjfou*,.; than Mr Lawless began munching 
bread, till foe table-dofo IndhfolWpdlill over crumbs. After demolishing 
liis own rollj imthing wmddo clutch his neighbour's; in which 

act of aggression, (to a unjustifiable as foe partition of Poland,) he 

was reanted by foe patriot fod empty-stomached constitutionalist, to whom, 
by foe ia# of nature and MMton^ foe staff of life did. beyond all controversy, 
belong. At fois critical juncture, a waiter clapped down before foe Irishman 
a profound padter of warttt soup,' and thevermicelE in I moment disappeared 
from foe face ofthe earth. As good luck would have it, another waiter cover¬ 
ed foe emptied Ifndter, with ohe of hotch-potch; and our informant ex¬ 
presses his convicfodt r thaf Mr Lawless, while gobbling up foe tness, retained 
not foe most distant rteollection of his own prior performance. A cut of sal¬ 
mon foien went the way of all fleOh. Ihe flsbwasmitaatly pursued, “ without 
stop or stay# downthe^iffOw Way,” by’the spawibf a turkey. It appeared to 
our astonished informant, folt foe lRisHM^ bad swallowed foe shank• but 
in that, he fold afterwards reason to t hieve himself mistakoR. True it was, 
however, that a cold fongUe, half $$hg as his own, but with a different 
Vol. XIV. ' ; "v ' $R 
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otwang, went down the throat of the distinguished stranger from the sister 
kingdom- A dumpling* like a beetle, followed instanter ; an apple, tart, about 
eight inches square, barely turned the corner before a custard, and our last fat 
friend was speedily overtaken by six sprightly syllabubs. At this stage of pro¬ 
ceedings, our excellent Whig thought it high time to look after himself; and 
hence he was unable to keep an eye on Orator Lawless. But he distinctly re¬ 
members seeing him arihis cheese. Baddy had manifestly exchanged his own 
plate, for one coming down the table with a full cargo ; while ever and anon a 
gulp of Bell’s Beer swept millions of mites into the great receptacle; and final¬ 
ly, a lanftdelxghted "pern,” from the bottom of his stomach and his soul, told 
that Ndfll. of the Gormandising School of Oratory, would ere long discharge 
ai—Speech. - • ' ’ *• - •< 

In. this proud state of repletion did Mr Lawless sit for about three hours, 
more or less, digesting higgdinner and his harangue. The Irishman;, like 
most of his countrymen, liaf rather a pleasant appearance; and now, with his 
brow bedewed, his cheeks greased* bis eyes staring in his head, and his sto¬ 
mach, God bless him 1 tight as a drum, he arose. You might have heard the 
faintest eructation, so dead wa#the silence of the Assembly-Room, Except 
that he seemed ramer a little pot-bellied—as well he might—his figure shew¬ 
ed to no disadvantage after;,that of Mr Brougham. Yes! “ After Mr 
Brougham had concluded, Mr LAWtKSSj proprietor of the Irishman,, of Bel¬ 
fast, rose and addressed the Assembly in a most impressive and animated man¬ 
ner.” ..... ■ , . 

Conscious of his own great acquirements, which our readers have seen were, 
gr eat, the eloquent gormandizer exclaimed, „ 

“ I hope that! do not presume too much when I say, that I am proprietor of 
a press which has some claims to independence. I am an Irishman ; and in 
my native country,! have the conducting of a press, which, to the inhabitants 
of that part of Ireland, is its greatest guardian and consolation !!” 

Here Mr Lawless put his hand to his stomach, and the room rang with ap¬ 
plause. Well might he have said, “ I feel it here, gentlemen.” Soon after¬ 
wards he spoke of “a starving population,’’ having himself, in one single half 
hour, devoured victuals that would have kept ten cabins in animal food from 
Mullingar to Michaelmas. But hear the glutton after deglutition and diges¬ 
tion ! , 1 ■“ ’ 


“ What is the situation of tire Irish,peasant? Goaded to madness by the 
law, he appeals for refuge to public opinion., That opinion is, to be found in 
the press —it is found in this room : it is found in the proverbial genero¬ 
sity of Englishmen; it is discoverable in the charities of the human 
Heart !” So the Irish peasant is, first of all, to read inXfr Lawless's Belfast 
newspaper what is public opinion, as it exists in the Assembly-Room of Glas¬ 
gow, and what are the chanties of the human heart as they breathe from the 
well-lined stomach of this most unconscionable gormandizer * and then lie is 
to set fire to “ haggards,” far and wide over a blazing country, and murder fa¬ 
milies, father, mother, and son, in .cold blood. ", 

But now the dumpling begins to work, and the hustard cries within him. 

“ Your illustrious guest has eloquently spoken of the wonders which he has 
witnessed in his tour .through Scotland, this eandof Chivalry and beauty ; 
but he has not touched upon a much greater wonder than this , nor has it yet 
been mentioned, namely, an Irishman addressing a Scotch assembly, in de¬ 
fence of the civil and religious freedom of his native land* and that Sketch as¬ 
sembly, not only listening to him with the utmost'toleration, hut actually 
cheering him in his progress." 

Now, Pat, you are indeed an Irishman. How the deril could Harry 
Brougham call the attention of the company to the miraculous fact of a speech 
from. Mr Lawless, before you had opened your great bawling mouth ? “It 
had not yet been mentitmed,” you ; say; and. again I ask you,how the devil it 
<391$^? But where is the wonder m an irishman spoutihg before Scotch 
Whigs, upon the miseries of his country ? Both O'Corfhors have done so a hun¬ 
dred times, and many other traitors, ,trow hanged or*expatrftited. Did you ex¬ 
pect to be hissed for your rhodornontade, after piaismg the “ Chivalry and 
Beauty” of Glasgow ? And was youroratory a “ greater wonder titan these?” 
Thou art a most ungrammatical gormandizer, Mr Lawless, proprietor of the 
Irishman of Belfast; and yet so delightedly unconscious is the Devourer of 
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Dumplings of the hulls and blunders that have come roaring but of his jaws, 
that he winds up his sage exordium thus; and then we have no doubt, after 
cracking and creaking, lollopping and labouring, stood still for a short space of 
time, like an ill-appointed jack, that seems to get rusty as the weight is wound 
up, and then all at once recommences operations, as if a brownie nad got into 
the wheel, and was making a fool of the machinery. 

" He he, Gentlemen, is the Triumph op the Press, ax» op Reason 

ANI) LlBERALITT." 

Our gormandizer then goes to Paisley, afid by way of a little variety, ho 
dines instead of sups. At Paisley, however, he is a much greater character; 
for he is the Brougham of the Saracen Head. The Scotsman tells Ilf rf that 
the band and the mbits were excellent." So, we know, from the best authority, 
were the tripes, the black puddings, the hot cockles, and the red herrings, a 
Dutch importation of the 1821. Mr Lawless theipaade his expected speech 
—the sum and substance, of Which was this, in his own words—“ What more 
does a radical reformer want than what Professor Mylne of Glasgow, in his 
own modest, softened phraseology* was pleased to call a substantial reform, at 
the late splendid dinner to Mr Brougham ? I have been long an advocate for 
radical reform, understanding the term gadieal exactly in the sense Of Profes¬ 
sor Mylne ; and what then does radical mean ? It meanMhis, that every ho¬ 
nest man, of sound mind, should have die right to choose his representative.— 
The election should be frequent* and that to secure the honesty of the consti¬ 
tuent, and the independence of the representative, the suffrage should be uni¬ 
versal." Such, according to the Scotsmau, is the opinion of the Reverend 
James Mylne, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, as 
expounded by his gormandising commentator, Mr Lawless, of Belfast. We can 
no more. 

At the request of the President, Mr Stewart, a friend, and companion of Mr 
Lawless, addressed the meeting thus: “ Mr Chairman, I am a Catholic. 
Here do I stand before you,‘with manacles on my hands, and chains on my 
legs 1" He ought to have been re-committed on a new warrant. 

' ' the SHEPHERD. ’ 

Lliae read just ancuch o*t. It will do for Balaam, and that fule Lawless 
for the ass. 

. north. 

James—James—you are getdng;personal. 

'TlCKMSm . 

Why, this red-hot potato supposes itself something above common. Only 
think of his boOnCing up after Brougham, and claiming both kindred and 
equality with that bira of passage. Brougham is not a phamix, in my opi¬ 
nion; but asfor this braying, bragging, bawling, bullying, brazen-faced 
blockhead, with* his blundering blarney from Belfast, a greater goose never 
gabbled on a green, nor groaned on a gridiron, since the first introduction of 
that absurdcst of all feathered fowls into the island of Great Britain. 

"■<** THE SSlEPHEKD. ' '■ 

*Stop Tickler as wed's me, MrKor$i. 

'maws*- - 

What brought the hounds with his, Irish howl, into the Lanarkshire pack ? 

■ > •’ •• 

What a confusion 0 * metaphors ! First, this Mr Lawless is a potawto—then 
a gusc, gyne a jowler—and, forgie me, I mysel on‘d him an ass. What, what’ll 
he be nek? - ; 

. iJmL »• ' ■ * T1CKEER. m 

Wliat thini$fe, North, of the Mow’s insolence in making free with Pro- 
fessor Mylne’s name inthatway. 

* -•* y‘ 1 NokTH. 

It would be more interesting and instructive to know what Professor Mylne 
thinks of it, and also hojv he relishes it. Horrible degradation, indeed, tea 
man of genius, leftrpittg, and virtue! Bqt if Pat would drag the Professor into 
the Saracen's Head, how Cguld the Professor help it ? 

TlCKLEf.. * • 

He might have helped it by holding his tongue at the Glasgow dinner, and 
by being satisfied with saying grace, or,‘'better still, hy staying away. But this 
is not the first time the worthy Professor has been misrepresented; and let us 
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believe that Pat’s report of his speech is as incorrect as (in days of old) Barba¬ 
ra's note of his prayer,and commentary on bis selection of Scriptural para¬ 
phrases. 

* THE 8HEFHE&D. 

That’s a’ utter darkness to me—some local allusion, I suppose—like so many 
jokes in your Magazine that nobody kens onything about, but some three or 
four o' yourselk ; and yet the Magazine is read over all the world ] I some¬ 
times get sae angry at that, that 1 think you a' a set o' stupid sumphs thegi- 
ther. I Ivan'the EugHsh.Jfolk canna thole t. (Jin Mr Joyous werena sleeping, 
he #ajy^.yoa;fl%e. - 

I adkhowlvvtg^dte justice of ysurre^oof;mid to shew ^ that I mean to pro¬ 
fit by it, there goes into the fire a long ar tide of fourteen pages, and a good one, 
too, written by myself on the Glasgow dinner. Tickler's fragment is enough. 

tubsiibfhxrd. 

Eh! what a bleeze. It's maisiapityto See die low. Hue doubt, you need 
them an awfU’ dressing; but ftt fitir better to nrent in its place yon gran ar¬ 
ticle On Wallenstein, (Is that tight ?) or even that ane on my own 

Perils ; for i have observed, thRt let the Whjgs do or dine, or drivel as tliey 
choose, none hut thwnsdils recollect onything about it, aboon a week at the 


farthest ; and therefore that artide, notfblaek in the awae, might, for ony 
novelty dm public could faae sees ia't, asweel been a description of Alexan¬ 
der's or Belshazzar's Feast. " 1 - ■ ti 

1 ;1 •• " srouTifc*' " - -.y.* < 

Who,' think y& Tickler, is'to be the new editor of the Quarterly ? Cole¬ 
ridge? - * '' ll v* i ■' - ,<■ ■n.*' r *i ■ 

• TICKIRR. 

Not so fast. The contest lies, I understand, between him and ODoherty. 
That is die reason the Adjutant has not been with us to-night. He is up can¬ 
vassing. • v *h .(.lijisV-.y >■>.,».’ - ' - 

- fBtfortoWHWkTiBi--- 

Mr t deridgje is the last man in Europe to conduct a periodical work. His 
genius none will dispute ; but I have traced him through German literature, 
poetry, and philosophy ; and he not onTy,».“ , -- i — i 
bond fide most uhconscieUdous thief. I mean no- 

passing talents. Strip him of his atkdesi goods, andyoiTwiii find good clothes 
of his own below. Yet, except as a poet, be is not<p%inal; and if he ever be¬ 
come Editor of the Quarterly, (which I repeat is in |»ossible,};then will I exa¬ 
mine his pretensions, and shew him up as impostor. (H Sludtecpeare it has 
been said, in a very good song, that w the thaef of aU thtefa was* Warwick¬ 
shire thiefbut Sbafespeare stole from Nahum, ajidshe forbore to prosecute. 
Coleridge has stolen from 4 whole host of his fellow-creatum> most of them 
poorer than himsdf ;«ndl pledge mysdf l aig betuud over to appear against 
him. If he plead to the indkisnent, he is * ndad^mmnff he stand mute, I 
will press him to death, under three hundred and frfty pound weight of Ger- 
’man metaphysics. , •, *’ - 

. WORTH. * - ■ * ' ■ ' 

Peihaps it is a young Coleridge—* son or a nephew. ■' iVtf-v ,. 

• •> tHB OntJW-EATElU . *"*.< 

Perhaps* Mr Northi l waR momhappy to see you let ODoherty do some- 


thing like justice to -Don 5ua». Why will you let politiedanimosities pre¬ 
vent your Magazine being a real reflection of the literature of the Tories f I 
never saw poetry crit%irf «xcept in Blackwood. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
know nothing about It The Quarterly afe hide-bound. Th^wit, with the 
exception of a stray, writer or two, are both ignorant and hide-bonnd. Your 
criticisms on Shelly, to particular, did you immortal honour, Everybody of 
liberality and fedttig thanked you. Why riot be always dura ? Cut up the 
Whigs and Whiglin^, (God knows, they are vulnerable oaough.) ml the 

iSS to y««r 

Only, dttof wm politics with # nterature j*nor 


Radicals and Ite 
soul'seontentment. 


“.Toparty give up whft was meant for mankind.” 

: ’• '»0«th; ' ,r. * 

We have got back to the old story. What, my dear sir, do you think of our 
personality? ' ‘ 
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the opum-SA T£H. . > <v ' 

It is tlie only charge I Jure /ora long time past heard urged against you. 
To me it scans a very trifling matter, and necessarily unconnected with the 
chief merits or demerits of a work so varum? and profound as your Magazine. 
Coarse attacks, if yon have anyaueh, and you know better than I do, fail in 
their effect, excepting upon annuals too .low for gentlemen’s game. As a mere, 
affair of taste, I should say," use the dissecting-knife rather than the cleaver, 
and leave the downright butchering business of literature to those to whom the 
perquisite of the offal may be of consequence/’ As^ general rule, I would say, 

“ fight a gentleman with a Damascus, blade, tempered with perfume; with a 
blackguard, why, coder your footman to knock him down; but if yew want ex¬ 
ercise, and now anipien choose to turn to yourself; and drub him in his own 
way, where is the objection, I shouid like to knew ? This is my personality 

creed. ■■ 

TICKLER. 

And a deer creed it is, thou most orthodox Opium-Eater. One thing all 
must acknowledge, that! people cannot help judging of personality according to 
their amiable prejudices. A V/Mg, reads a libel on a Tory, and chuckles over 
it as a most midriff-moving jeti aosprit worthy of Moore himself; or Erie’s 
Chronicle, while the pluckless Tory shews it to bis frieiyjs, who tell him not to 
trouble his head about it, as it is evidently a piece of low blackguardism from 
some hungry hack of The Old Tunes, 'A Tory reads a libel*on a Whig, and 
instantly, in the joy of his heart, gets it off by heart, perhaps, sets it to mu¬ 
sic, and sings it at Ambrose's ; while the enraged Whig consults counsel, car¬ 
ries the Tory before a jury of his country, and bites his nails over farthing 
damages. All this is wry perplexing to a simple man like Timothy Tickler. 

„ WORTH- 

In that perplexity I humbly .beg leave to join. There is good Mr Jeffrey, 
of whom I shall never speak but Jn terms of the highest respect, who calls 
Copplestone, the Provost of Oriel, a great, awkward, clumsy barn-door fowl, 
foolishly flapping himself into an, unavailing effort at flight.' He even changes 
the Provost’s sex, makes him a hen, sWears he saw him lay an egg, and heard 
him cackle. There, onthe other hand, is good Mr Jeffrey, as fierce as a fiend 
upon me in a court of justice, because Dr OlintbusPetre thought be perceived 
some resemblance, either in fece. person, dress, habits, or conversation, between 
a friend of his and a parrot. What am l to make of all this ? Is a parrot an 
animal that ranks lower in the scale of creation than £ pullet? Again, the 
same lively, and isoH exceedingly candid and consistent Mr Jeffrey, calls Mr ' 
Davison, a clergyman, (also once of Oriel,) a rat iit a gutter, and all the fellows 
of the same College, cats, or’ iretronUngent creatures, which Mr Jeffrey will 
confess is a moat incredible accusation. If he will only try to qualify himself 
for admission into that society. ' Now, for anything mat I care, Copplestone 
may be a barn-door fowl, Davison a rat, and Plumer a cat; but if so—you 
see the consequence logical. ! ; v > 

• / . • • -.tjestaa. 

Clearly, most noble Festus. /have long observed tliat you never speak of 
Mr Jeffrey bat in terms of th&Mglmst respect. So do I. For example, Baron 
Lawerwinkel was pomewbat aetrt* on the late Professor. Playfair, insinuating, 
or asserting, I forget which, that he had ceased to he true to his early profes¬ 
sion of faith. Dp jumps Jeff., ahd sal|ies forth, cap-a-pie, against the Baron, 
like Jaek the Giant-Bitter.; buf thteking bettor about it, he doffs his armour, 
buckles his enormous two-edged sword, half as long as himself, and betakes 
himself to wiling,as bitterly asa north east wind on a sleety morning. But 
soft, who cflfles here ? Not a grenadier; but Jeff, himself, calling out upon 
Mr Southey, f* apostate!;” "renegade,” and every other most opprobrious 
epithet. The Baron eyes, him for a while with increased, but calm contempt* 
and then, , like a noble-minded mastiff, lifts him up gently by the nape of tpe 
neck, and drops him into a pool, out of which he scrambles with ludicrous 
alacrity, and, shaking his smallsides, harks out, “ Personality." Now, Mr 
North, ye may talk In hjgh terms of respect of whomsoever you think proper 
to flatter; but of this pnggfem person, Am this particular pigee of priggery, I, 
Timothy Tickler, have chosen to speak in still higher terms of pity and con¬ 
tempt. . • ■ 
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COct, 


THE OFIUM-EATEH. 

I confess that my opinion of Mr Jeffrey is altogether different. I am rather 
disposed to think with Wordsworth, “ that he who feels contempt for any li¬ 
ving thing, has faculties that he has never used." Mr Jeffrey seems to me to 
be an amiable, ingenious man, without much grasp, and of no originality; pe¬ 
tulant and fretted in his humours, hut kind and cordial where he has a liking 
—not surely a bitter enemy, and, I can well believe, an attached friend. His 

E eat origHjal error in life lay;in his attempting, to sway the mind of Eng- 
nd; a gffmt could not do that, near twenty giants; no wonder, then, that-sig¬ 
nal discomfiture. befel one angle dwarf. If X might be allowed to use an il¬ 
lustration!, after the manner of Mr Tickler, I should say .that Mr Jeffrey tieing 
ambitious of notice, conceived the ethane of going up iff# balloon—tliat the 
machine was constructed of the proper material, alight silk, and not untastily 
ornamented j but that unfortunately there was a deficiency Of gas, so that the 
globus aro&taticus was never sufficiently inflated. The cords, however, were 
cut, and the enterprising voyager began to ascend. By and by, getting entan¬ 
gled somehow or other by the foot* there he hung with his head downwards, 
while the balloon cleared the roofs of the houses, but could make no approxi¬ 
mation to the lowest strata of clouds. Finally, Mr Jeffrey got released, and 
he and his balloon came to the earth almost together, mid without any serious 
hurt to the aeronaut, out the vehicle was Irremediably injured, and in all pro¬ 
bability will nevermore be able to reach the chimney top. 

; ; THE SHEPHKH-O. 

Odd's my life! -that simile's just unco like Tickler, wi’ a greater tinge o’ 
eloquence ; for, oh dear me! after all, a wed-educated Southron says things 
in a tosh and complete manner, that we modern and northern Athenians can- 
na come up to for our lives. There's nae denying that, # 

THE OPIUM-EATER. * 

With regard to these ludicrous, and, as many persons may not unwarrant¬ 
ably call them, impertinent and insolent expressions of Mr Jeffrey, more espe¬ 
cially impertinent and insolent when applied to gentlemen in the same rank 
of life as Ms own, and indeed somewkri superior, at least more dignified and 
authoritative* I should say, that most probably Mr Jeffrey employed them 
without any very culpable feeling toward* die parties, and merely in compli¬ 
ance with the spirit of that vituperative system of contention with our real or 
supposed opponents, which he did not originate, but wMcfr, .nevertheless, he, 
by his popular abilities, and by the favour which the Edinburgh Review found 
with a great portion of the reading public, helped to make of very general pre¬ 
valence in the periodical literature of this counfry. # high-minded, and high- 
facultied man, could scarcely, I think, hftTe written as Mr Jeffrey has too oft¬ 
en done; but I do not wish rashly to assert that he might not, remembering 
the vulgar virulence of* Milton, not truly to his equals or inferiors, for Where 
were they, but to bis inferiors indubitably, and without reference to individu¬ 
als, to all that portion of mankind, or womankind, concerning whom he wrote 
in a controversial or polemical spirit. 


. NOBTll. ‘ 

Wisely spoken. But Mr Tickles’ chiefly despises him, os it seems to me, 
for toe hypocritical claim he advances to perfect freedom from this failing, 
and tor the bitterness with which he arraigns that conduct'in others of which 
he is lumstlf more frequently guilty than any other unro of eminence in this 
ofle* ; i, • < ; ' a ■ ■ ■ -.1 ; ' 1 > 1 



>• ,'•< ‘1 '•» TffK OWM-EATEB. ; •> •• *.'■ . 

That ia another matter, and therein he is witoout defence. ■ 

, ■<-' '« M'V THE SHEPHERD, .... 

Weel, then, Mr Ticldfcy is party-spirit, think ye, likely to rfn, like a great 
heavy sea, ower domestic intercourse m families, this winter ? : 

iiAs/ t >; " 1 'KV *>'<' . TICSLEB, v * ' 

1 neither know nor care. My friends, for upwards of half a 
have been Tobies; and what i*.the sour sulky face of a captious 
j me, apy more than his portrait in a pictur<^fallii?g from which, I 
-—-A calm contempt, or deep disgust, to the welf-pleased countenance of 
some staunch lover of Ms country ana Ms King ? 

the sHEPHFan. 

a dos Pf at ? Fty \° «f e mo »y clever chields kcepit apart just 
mere difference o opinion about the government ? 1 1 J 
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TICK LER. 

Pray, where are all these “ clever chields ?” Take away about four Whigs, 
and are not all the rest confounded dull dogs ? I cannot really be too grate¬ 
ful to party-spirit for keeping such gentry in their own circles. I hope, James, 
you are not going to join the I*U7ckless ? 

NORTH. 

I am more Whiggish than you. Tickler. What can t\? more amiable than 
the present zeal of the Whigs in the cause of Spain ? They are dohfc? all they 
can to wipe off the foul stain of their truckling to Buonaparte whenlie storm¬ 
ed Spain. They are crying shame upon their former selves; and why not be¬ 
lieve them to be sincere ? 

• .# TICKLES. 

Hypocrites. . * ■ 

NORTH. 

Then, have they not subscribed four thousand, three hundred, sixteen 
shillings, and eight-pence three farthings, for the Greeks ? 

TICKLER. 

Scrubs. 

NORTH. * 

Did they not wish*us to go to war, like a brave peopl^i 

TICKLER. 

Fools. » 

NORTH. 

Did they not call Buonaparte the guardian of the liberties of the world ? 

TICKLER. 

Liars. 

NORTH. 

Who but they would change our criminal law ? 

TICKLER. 

Knaves. 

NORTH.' 

Are they not foi^a “ substantial reform?" 

, tickler. 

Radicals. 

NORTH. 

Are they not adverse to the prosecution of the foes to Christianity ? 

; TICKLER. 

Deists. 

NORTH. 

Would they not fain overlook blasphemy? 

■' TICKLER. 

Atheists. 

NORTH. 

Arc they not friends to the liberty of the press ? 

TICKLER, 

Libellers. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

You stopt me a while since, and I cry stop till baitli o’ you now. I kenna 
wha’s the worst I hae nae notion o' sic desperate bitterness in politics. What 
can Mr , Joyous be thinking a’ this*while ? Mr Vivian, you haena spoken 
muekle the nicht, but the little you did say wa* to the purpose. I dinna like 
folk ower furthy a’ at ance. Besides, you are sadly knocked up, man. That 
Gretna Green is a sad business. > * ■ 

north. (Laying his gold repeater on tne table.) 

Twelve o'clock. , Old Chronos smites clearly, and with a. silver sound. 
My dear Vivian, we keep early hours, and your‘young bride will be in tears. 

I understand your silence, and know your thoughts. You are at Barry’s Ho¬ 
tel. None better. Allow me to accompany you to the steps. Give me your 
arm, my good boy. * • * 

(ExHunt omrm. Norti {leaning on Joyehse and the Opium- 
> KatA, jlfr Ambrose bustling before with the blazing 
branches, and Tickler cfirm-in-arm with the Shepherd, 
towering in the rear.) 
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manifesto. 

ZAtes componere mayrios.* 

Nothin® in the character and conduct of the literary men of this age has 
given ua more displeasure than their excessive pettishness and irascibility. 
They are'lp almostall, at loggerheads wife each other ; and all that wis e»n on 
to pacify thfem, has hitherto produced, we are sdrry to say, little or no effect. 
Now, gentlemen, we beseech yon, once loy ah, to reflect on what you are about. 
’Tis a shameful, an indecent spectacle* And very awkward things are saM of 
you by the Public, jvbo is fast losing all patience, and has been overheard 
threatening capital punishment. What is the nifeaning of mis childishness ? 
This most buirnly procedure of the understanding ? -Remember you are no 
longer boys—minors^-springals----hobhletehoys—but elderly gentlemen, some 
of you too fat by far, pot-bellied—Others bald or grey-locked,—not a few of you 
wig-wearers, 7 —and more than ope At that time of fife when an insurance can 
no 1 oncer be effected Upon you ;—in short, that you oxe% set of silly old fools, 
quarrelling*about stradl and feathers, and like pigs smifflng a high wind. 
Should the Public ajot better herself, and she is certainly getting very indo¬ 
lent, we purpose taking you, one by one, by the waistband,laying you seria¬ 
tim over our knee, and after bircbinjjfyour bottoms, letting you off at a scam¬ 
per, like so many sheep after shearing, or a still more formidable and fatal ope¬ 
ration.. The Pyunc, gentlemen, is but a sorry disciplinarian; and depend 
upon it, that, for every one single cut that tender-hearted matron would have 
inflicted, we shall, inflict fee devil's dozen, and such a devil's dozen as have 
not been experienced by human posteriors since the days of fee Czar, Governor 
Wall, and Dr Busby. 

GentlJnen, the longer we. think on y'our behaviour,your idiotcy appears in a 
more glaring light. Who fee deuce are you, who dare to behave in this man¬ 
ner ? Have you not, sirs, generally speaking, and without insisting on any in¬ 
vidious exceptions, enough to eat and drink? Brpeches or kilts to wear? 
Beds to sleep in, all withblankets, and fee majdrity with sheets ? Pray, who 
gives you all this? Why, the Public, to be sure, you truly ungrateful pup¬ 
pies ! and yet there you are auarrelling wife your bread, and butter, and your 
shake-downs—Awaking mouths at her,„turoing up your noses at your benefac¬ 
tress, or pulling feagposes of one Another, creating constant disturbances in 
your various small i^febcarhoods, in town or country, so feat, go where the 
Public will, she is sure to find, herself in a row, wondering, and of her 
wondering finding no end. '** Whereisthe PoUce?” . 

, Why, indeed, fee only quiet literary men of fee present day tpre those of fee 
Fancy, Jfimieurs de tIvmginotkm i The Public never sees them quarrelling, 
except it be a few White-feathers, who, fearing to enter fee ring, Knock up a 
street-fight now and then, by way.of a pick-pocket concern, The Good-ones 
are all discharged for their peaceabl cess and Suavity j; apd John. Jackson, John 
Gulley, Jem Belcher, and Tom Crib, would ritfemr have declined fee chain- 

S isnip, than used towards their opponents fee Bdfingsgate feat is now the 
y speech of our leading articles f The First-ratewhave heen imitated by 
every" peking offleer ?" and the Muses’Bower ia now more uproarious than 
Randal's lush-crib in Chancery-lane, ox*Harry Holt's Fr^H -ano-Easy Club in 
What-dp-ye^cuU-^ street. In Isang-ache. • 

Our dearlv-beloved fritmdi Charles.Lamb, (we would fain 1 fell him Elia ; 
but that, as he hifiuirif/ayB," would be as good as naming him,”) what is this 
you axe doing? Mr Southey, having read your Essays, wished to pay you a 
compliment, and called fesem, In fee Quarterly, " a book which wants only a 
sounder religious feelihg, ^ bfe «s delightful as it is original P And wife tliis 
ciilogy you am not owynduariafied, but w irate 8t the Lauftate, feat no¬ 
thing will relieve your b|le, hut a Letter to the Doctor of seven good pages in 
“ The London, Prodigious l Nothing would content your highness (hot se¬ 
rene) of fee India-House, but such a sentence as would selfyour lucrubations 


* If this quotation be anyhow faulty, Mr Flazlitt will please to set it right. 
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as a puff; and because Taylor and Hessey cannot send this to the newspapers; 
your wax sour, sulky, andf vituperative of your old crony, and twist him with 
nis “ old familiar faces." This is, our dear Charles, most unreasonable—most 
unworthy of you; and we know not how to punish you with sufficient severity, 
now that Ilodge of Tortola is no more; but the inflexible Higgins of Nevis 
still survives, and we must import him to flog you in the market-place. 

Are you, or are you not, a friend to the liberty of the press r of human 
thought ? feeling ? opinion ? Is it, Charles, enormous wickedness in Southey 
thus to characterize your Essays? If so, what do you think of the invasion of 
Spain, the murder of the Franks family, Pygmalion's amour with the tailor's 
daughter, the military execution of the Due D'Enghein,. Palm’s death, the 
massacre at Scio, Z.’s Letters on the Cockney-School, Do® Juan, John Knox, 
Calvin, Cock-fighting, the French Revolution, the Reduction of the Five Per 
Cents Navy, Godwin’s Political Justice, the Tread-Mill, the Crusades, Gas 
fighting booty, D’Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors, Byron's conduct to the Hunts, 
and the doctrine of the universal depravity of the human race ? - 

Is there a sound religious feeling m your Essays,or is there not? And what 
is a sound religious feeling ? You declare yourself a Unitarian ; but, as a 
set-off to that heterodoxy, you vaunt your bosom-friendship with *1’. N. T., 

“ a little tainted with Socimanism," and " — a sturdy old Athanasian.” 
With this vaunting anomaly you make the Laureate blush, till his face tinges 
Dcrwcnt-water with a ruddy lustre as of the setting sun. 0 Charles, Charles 
—if wc could but “ see ourselves as others see us r Would that we ourselves 
could do so! But how would that benefit you ? You are too amiable to wish 
to see Christopher North humiliated in his own estimation, and startled at the 
sight of Public Derision, like yotfrself 1 Yes—even Cockneys blush for you; 
and the many clerks of the India-House hang down their heads and arc 
ashamed. 

You present the Public with a list of your friends. “ W., the light, and 
warm—as light-hearted Janus of the London !” Who the devil is he ? Let him 
cover both his face%with a handkerchief. “ H. C. R., unwearied in the offices of 
a friendthe correspondent Mid caricaturist of Wordsworth, the very identi¬ 
cal “ W-th," who “ estated" you in so many "possessions/ and made you 

proud of your “ rent-roll.” Wi A., the last and steadiest of that little 
knot of whist-players.” Ah! lack-a-day, Charles, what are trumps ? And 
“ M., the noble-minded kinsman by wedlock”- of the same eternal “ W—th.” 
Pray, what is his wife’s name ? and were the banns published in St Pancras 
Church ?—All this is very vain and very virulent ; and you indeed give us 
portraits of your friends, each in the clare-obscure. 

We were in the number of your earliest, sincerest, best, and most powerful 
friends, Charles; and yet, alas! for the ingratitude of the human heart, you 
have never so much as fortified yourself with the initials of our formidable 
name —“ C. N., the Editor of Blackwood.” Oh, that would have been worth 
P—r. A— P—, G—n, and " the rest/' all in a lump; better than the “ Four- 
and-twenty Fiddlers all In a row." Or had you had the courage and the con¬ 
science to print, at full length, “ Christopher North,” why, these sixteen 
magical letters would have opened*every door for you, like Sesame in the Ara¬ 
bian Tales. These four magical syllables, triumphant over the Laureate's “ ugly 
characters, standing in the very front of his notice, like some bug-bear, to 
frighten all good Christians from pu&hasing/' would have been a passport for 
Elia throughout all the kingdoms of Christianity, and billetted you, a true 
soldier of the Faith, in any serious family you chose, with morning and even¬ 
ing prayers; a hot, heavy supper every night; a paij of hot-coals ere you 
were sheeted; and a good motherly body, with six unmarried daughters, to tap 
at your bed-room door at day-light, artu summon you down stairs from a state 
of “ otiwn cum dianitate," to one of “ gaiety and innocence,” among damsels 
with scriptural njftnes, short petticoats, and a zealous attachment to religious 
establishments. , 
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TUB Viam "WALKER. 

" Midnight { yet not ft hose, from Tower Ilillto Piccadilly, snored 1" 

In a crowded and highly cultivated is by night that the great reservoirs 
Btate of society, like that of London, which feed London ana Westminster, 
the race of ejfcertion against time is in* repair the vast expenditure which they 
cossant. Take a distant yillaga* al- make during the day. As the wants 
though a.populous one, (as in Devon* of twelve hundred thousand persons 
shire or Cornwall,) and even discord, ore not ministered to with a wet fin* 
during the hours of darkness,!* found ger, this operation of replenishment 
forgetting herself in rest. The last does notproceedin silence. Its action is 
alehouse closes before the doefe strikes best observable (as regard? thqpeason) 
ten, sending the yery scapegraces of towards the end of spring; when, the 
the hamlet, m summer, to b&f by flay- town being at the fullest, the markets 
light,* no lady would choosq, after aremost abundantly supplied. Then, 
curfew hour, (evam by beating her every succeeding hour of the four-and* 
husband,) to distwPber neighbours; twenty, brings its peculiar business to 
and, unlesa some tailor ViPf®!*® to be be performed, and sets its peehliar 
behindhand with arif iatxvaTiotion. * 

small clothes ; or some ho Uk c mfe pro* ' Between half past eleven and twelve 
longs the washing-day/ and; gives an o'clock at night, the several theatres 
extra hour to her lace ca|NS ; or unless of the metropolis discharge themselves 
the village be a Post-stage, where the ■ of their loads; and at that hour it is 
“ first-turn-boy" must sleep iu (unless the House of Commons hap- 
spurs; or where, the mail changing pens to sit late) that the lait flunk of 
horses, some one sits up to give the passengers is seen in the streets of 
guard his glass pf rum, no movtfclo Lsfidon- The forth-rushing multi- 
probably like a lighted candle Is tudes of Covent-Garden and Drury- 
known to such a community from Lane pass westward, in divisions, by 
eleven o'clock on the Saturday night King Street and Leicesterfieids—east- 
to six o'clock#n the Monday morning, ward, by Catherine Street, the Strand, 
In London, however, the course of af- and Temple Bar; they are crossed at 
fairs is widely different. As the broad ’ the points of Hla?kft iars, and St Mar- 
glare of gas wives datknesa even from tin’s Lane, by the Middkkex-dwelling 
our alleys, so multitudinous avocations visitors o£ Astley's and the Circus, 
keep rest for ever from our streets, and may be distinguished from tho 
By an arrangement the opposite to chance travellers (pedestrians) of the 
that of Queen Penelope, «it is during ,snme direction, by their quick step, 
the night that the work of,.regencra- hilarious mood, and, still more, by 
tion in our great capital goes on; it that style of shouldering in which 

Vol. XIV. • * 3S * 
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Englishmen, wlien they walk in a 
body, always indulge towards the sin* 
gle-nanded, About thi* time, too, the 
hackney horses put their, best feet 
(where there is a choice) foremost; 
knowing of 61d,thatr,whence comes 
one lash, (foer eas easily come fwo. 
The less pflp: and moropeacefur&i?’ 
trictsof tSfl^renextflatteredfflnrsome 
twenty minutes by the' lotid knocks 
of coachmen, occasionally commuted 
into " touches of the bell,’* fbr the 
sake of «the lodgers,” or «the ^ 
dren,” or, sometimes, “ the <dd lady 
opposite.” And befbre the stipkjlof 
midnight, in these 
flc regions, the tom 
men reign With Undisputed sway. 

In thugreaterthorOughfaresoiLoni. 
don, however, and especially'about 
Fleet Street and tHfe Stirand, the tu¬ 
mult of evening dofes not subside so 
easily. From twdve, by PgBifs dock, 
until after two in the moMng, the 
Gates of the Temple, and d^e nooks 
under St Dunstau'sChureh* the dar¬ 
ners of Bell Yard, Star Court, ahd 
Chancery Lane; the doors of the 
Rainbow, the (Jock, and the other 
minor coffee-houses of fleet Street, 
are beset by habitual idlers, or late- 
stirring "profesdotialjpeople/r-ittem- 
bers ' isp6uting-clubs, and second- 
rate actors,-^-barristers without law, 
and medical students guiltless of phy¬ 
sic ; besides these* there flourish * set 
of City “ choice spirits,” who can't get 
so for west as “ Pedley's Oyster-f >n»5.” 
or** The Saloon,” in FfeeiaA.VtMtl 
must take their “ lark" (memngnom& 
•wards) between'the Adelphi Theatre 
and Whitechapel,’ and «oW*»nd-th<:-s £ 
perhans, some grocer of Fariingdott 
falls (vino gmvatus) into the irregu- 
farfty of a « set-to, and pays thirty 
shillings, « making-dp" money, tohis 
Jew-antagonfat at St Bride’s Watch- 
house, to s«t| ijobatjmftl at Guildhall, 
from the »ftl% ) 4ldeiman, ne*t lay. 

Shis fa the very *. Witching time,” 
par exetUence, of night, 
w When gWHrespWd up their*dead 1” 
(betause resumction-u:en' will hive 
it so), when tonp* *< rifled at,” 
»nd sots pusdieftfutofpubUc-hoases * 
ana when the sober w&yfhper starts. 


alker. 
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citizens into the kennel. This whoop 
by the way prolonged, which invites 
mankind, as it were, to dear the way, 
is, with us, a pure national, and not a 
local, characteristic. Both high and 
loW affect the practice; both “ good 
men” and bullies. We have it at Ox¬ 
ford ted at Cambridge, where the 
gownsmen, If opposed, strip, and buff 
to their work like stout “ forty mi- 
toute#* fellows; and again in London, 
Whetl yottr flustered haberdasher, af¬ 
ter defying perhaps a Whole street, at 
fast sirpvokeS'posmebody to thrash him, 
and is beat Without a blow in his de- 

» 'I ,i 

; v’By two o’clock, however, the riot¬ 
ous get pretty well disposed of; some 
snug and flea-bitten, in their own 
'fs»«nal'|psri i etii)'mdre (and still flea- 
bitten) in the compters of the police. 
Thfewictetsotf the night-houses, after 
thfaj’ opeft Only to known customers; 
and the flying pieman ceases his call. 
The pickpockets, linked with the re¬ 
fuse of another pestilence of the town, 
are seeu sauntering lazily towards their 
lurking places, in gangs of five and 
six; together. And when these last 
riawgg&rSof darkness have sWept over 
,(pe pirn*, the debris of the evening 
snap he considered as cleared off; and, 
ekospt'vfca ucce*ion&l Cxa$h of oyster- 
(wMB^e Angelo Taylor) 
sd»| Ipbsterfahop, or the sharp 
'tattle "of Wdhtie billiard ball echoing 
fiWfn ! fte rooms over Mrs Salmon's, 
rii^oe, tW sometlflng like it, obtaius 
; &r some brief minutes, while the 
" W fdace to the dark- 


of busraese. 

it disturbers of London, 
S few years, were the 
—>-*'/ who rolled lazily 
l^faftwhurhs, about three, with 
t eairts and wagons;— 
to do,”.and pompous, 
i four] hi h-fed horses 
_ Jfc: poor (and modest,) 
drawing With t single • quadruped, 
aud he,-'Grid; Wot”, IfettMng as (hough 



rr-cs-cj^o.—peetdiari Itbink, toMtbe 
. English, which frightens 

" Watchmen into their hutches, and quiet 


"Bupposable) that such a thing as a ho- 
hda)r ever happened to Mmall the 
*p™& vehicles, however, top-heavy 
wili baskets of raspberries, strawber¬ 
ries, and currants; and followed by 
# heavier mashiues bearing gooseber- 
or ffcawe potatoes; the cauli¬ 
flowers, pease, and such mom pon- 
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derous and plebeian esculents, having ^11 confused, and the eights all anor 
creaked into town (as they might) in inalous /—where the wild laugh of 
the course of the preceding evening, revelry, and the low moan of suffer- 
But two or three mild winters, of mg ; the subdued whisper of entreaty, 
late, in succession, have brought a and the hoarse bark of execration,* 
new article of foreign trade intoEng- mingle^ and mix, and blend, and half 
land.. Ice, for-tbe use of the confec- neutralize each other;—upon this 
doners, pomes now. to us all the way spot. Covent Garden,-dkpat Covent 
from Norway ; where a gentleman, Garden,—the darling hStmt alike of 
we understand, is making arrange- folly andof wit,—the great mart of 
ments to send .over even snow, at a all Londghfhr orangey outcasts, and 
far cheaper mbs than itrean afford to old elotbeSj-^where the jokes are most- 
fall in this countryso that frost, ly good,—where thecookery is always 
in feet, (as regards Great Britain and excellent,—where the claret is com- 
Ireland) may consider itself dischar- monly the best in,England; and the 
ged from further attendance; ami, morality neveriaiUngly the worst;— 
with the help of a ,few more devices on this spot, one continued, uproar, of 
in the way of commercial arrange- labour or dissipation, has endured, 
ment, and perhaps a new improve- without intermission, for nearly a cen- 
rnent or two as to the application of tury gone by; and here, so long as 
steam, it shall go hard but we will, London shell keep her bolding as a 
shortly, turn the seasons out of doors city, silence, probably, by night or 
altogether. And this imported ice, day, shall never find a resting place, 
(jealous of sunshine) is foremost in But we will tear ourselves from Co- 
our streets now of mornings, moving vent Garden, even in “ the sweet” (as 
along, in huge cart-loada, from, the Falstaff calls it) " of the nightfor 
below-bridge wharfs; and looking, as we must take a peep at the other 
it lies in bulk, like so much conglu- points of provisional concentration 
tinated Epsom salts. about town. We must look towards 

Meantime, the river, above bridge, Cockspur Street,, where the hay col- 
is not suffered to lie 4<Ue» but toe lects itself, in such quantities, that 
dtauta of Putney and Fulham walk nothing but the stomach of a horse 
upoh the shoulders of porters, from could ever hope to make away with 
Hungerford and the Adelfhi stairs, it And we must cross, too, into 
to the great mart of vegetable matter, Smithfield, where herds of cattle keep 
Covent Garden. And upon this spot coming in all night; and where it is 
(Covent Garden) which circumatau- amazinghow anybody can get a wink 
ces seem to haveereeteditifoa sort ofj, o&deep. flu the barking of the dogs, 
museum for all the varied of a Ana the bellowing of tne bulls, and, 
crowded capital city i—to Which all louder than all, the swearing of the 
the patron mends tn . aU the ilk that drovers,—against whom, Heaven, Bi¬ 
scourge mankind, secra to have ruth- chard, Mar tiq, strengthen thine arm! 
ed, with one consent»day and pight, Smithfield, however, to be seen to ad- 
to hold divan;—where Luxury roams vantage, should be taken, from its 
gorgeous through be long range pf -eastern bearing, through the fogs of a 
lighted taverns, and biiriraa Hie ibfjel November morning; when the lights, 
withwine,whfehDisocAdwait^4l!h in . the west quadrangle, at “ The 
with bloodwhere hunger, |gaN#tNr, Bam," “ The Goat,” and u The Bull's 
nakedness, and disease, dJtoctpitoMjc, Head," shew like beacons (though 
round, our national ijjro&tattXCTS they shine but fliinly) amid the total 
of national wealth and auwirfiuity; darkness on all sides of them; and 
— where vices, too hideous ,to he when, looking at the hubbub of traif- 
contedaplated in detail, assert their fle which roars through *thp outward 
royalty over us, alike, in eyery dass, street, against* the deep, unheeding 
and every conditionblazing, in silence that reigns wthtn the houses, 
transient lustre, amid the splendid a man might fancy he witnessed the 
hotels of the Piazza; starving, m rags, rush of an invading army, or division, 
(yet scarce more abject) amongst tne into a town which the inhabitants had, 
horrid fastnesses of Bedford Court! the night before, abandoned. Then 
—Upon this spot, where all thin^l, pick your way round (for there is no 
monstrous are crowded and jumbled venturing to cross,) and peep through 
together where the sounds seem the steaming window-panes into the 
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pirlour of an inn, where graziers ana 
salesmen, in their fantastic^ “ auld 
world" dresses—flop-hatted. Mid top- 
coated—booted, and waist-be-gin— 
v ]aiee-capped, twenty haudkerchiefed, 
mud-be-splashed, ana sparred—snore, 
or smoke, in arm-chairs; and,- Between 
whiles, dritorixirgainS for thousands. 
Mark the nH§ bulk of these men 
their bluff-bearing, and j£ni$Ush coun¬ 
tenances. Hark to their deep voices, 
strange dialects, and uncouth expres¬ 
sion. Then take their attendant de¬ 
mons—the badged drovers—each his 
goad and cord in hand; and with garb 
so pieced together, patched, and tat¬ 
tered, that it might pass for the cos¬ 
tume of any age j* being like the cos¬ 
tume of none. Catch the style of the 
old-fashiSbed building before you,— 
with its latticed windows and pent¬ 
house roof. Take the low ceiling of 
the sitting apartment, and the huge 
sea-coal Are that glows in it* Take 
the figures of the fanners within 
doors, and of fhjs drovers hovering 
without,—of the gaitered, «mock- 
frocked hostlers, carriers, and air¬ 
men,—of the ragged, patient, wait¬ 
ing ponies—and tne stiflmore ragged 
and patient sheep-dogs—>the most 
faithful, intelligent, ahu ill-usal be¬ 
ings of their species "—take than ob¬ 
jects amid the darkness of the pour, 
and the exaggeration of the fog.; and 
then, with a little natural romance, 
and a lively recollection of Shake¬ 
speare, you may (almost) fancy your¬ 
self thrown bock into the glorious 
rudeness of the thirteenth century, 
arriving from a recent robbery, (ah J 
those indeed were days) rich with the 
spoils of “whoreson caterpillars;'-and 
calling for a light to walk between ta¬ 
vern and tavern 1 
But rite sober clearness of a sum¬ 
mer's morning ip no nurse for these 
wild fancies* = It shews all objects too 
plainly and distinctly for picturesque 
effect j the true seeretof wnich, lies in 
never exhibiting anythingJbjjlfa, but 
in shewing juat enough to excite the 
imagination^ and .la Ihfea leaving it 
room enough to we will turn 

back from Sraithfleid,j«a* in tbe coM 
grey light of daybreak, and cross Hol- 
bom.io€henoery-Lafl^here|be ken¬ 
nels by this time are overflowing ; and 
rogues, with scoops, are watering the 
toads; that is , (t making the dust one 
i“ “ Now .watchmen congregate 
tountl posts for ^little sober convgf- 
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sation ;told women make to their re¬ 
spective standings with hqt saloop and 
. bread and butter ; and presently the 
light hung caravans of the fishmongers 
—built at first in imitation of the 
. hearses, and now re-imitated into Pad- 
dington stage-coach es—begin to jingle 
along at a trot# by Thames Street, to¬ 
wards Billingsgate. ■ * 

As the last stars fade in the horizon, 
and the sun coquets with the church 
tpfres, raw actors* in sundry shapes, 
appear upon the soene. Milkwomen, 

, in droves, dank along with their (to 
be filled) f &il*. The poorer fish deal¬ 
ers, on theiT own heads, undertake the 
** care of toads" Chimney sweepers 
shuffle on, straining out a feeble cry. 

fromVauxhall, f ronting in satin shoes, 
silk stockings, and ostrich feathers; 
stared at now and then by some gap- 
ingy slip-shod baker, wbofetches spring 
water from die pump to cool his sponge, 
and looks like the statue in Don Juan, 
or a sack of flour truant from the 
kneading trough; or hooted by some 
lost thing, all mad, and pale, and 
ghastly—some creation of gin, aud 
carmine, and soiled muslin—which 
fihewfby day-light, as a being of other 
timeana place,—an apparition—a pro¬ 
digy*** denizen of some forbidden 
^herefHi final lamp, thickly glim- 
metfM.oijiftlts If^g^whidi the sun's 
light, j>y some accident, has omitted 
to extinguish. \ 

«■ Five o'clock, and the world looks as 
if atretehing itself.to awake. Coal- 
waggona and drays start forth upon 
“long turns(heir country intent 
dettotedb/ die truss of hay placed 
abOve thft wad. Butchers stop sturdi- 
ly:toward^''Islington or SraitRfleld. 
Anglers,chlldrien of hope] stride field- 
warns on their backs. 

And no^Nfibk and' Snow Hill are 
crowded tritfc poapearte—(since the 
Chancellor Af Bto Etodwmiet* rides no- 
tbing under fburtton hands)—bearing 
butter, cheese, poultry, sucking-pork, 
and eggs, from Newgate market to the 
distant parishes of JAory-le-boite and 
Pancru. . 

* Six! and 'prentices begin to rub 
their eyes and curse their indentures. 
Maid-servants at “ the Piccadilly end" 
of the town, ate not bound to stir just 
yet; but Rufl$ll Square and its de¬ 
pendencies set theij spider killers in 
motion betimes; for courts of law 
and counting-houses both sit at nine 
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o'clock; and an advocate in practice^tied all, and polished, and refurnish* 
of ten thousand a-year, must step into ed, before breakfast, 
his carriage at five-and-thirtylninutes The clock strikes eight ; and |he 
past eight in the morning. night-walker must be seen no more- 

And now the different shops begin Hurry, and bustle, and breakfast, are 
to open themselves fbr action. Our . on foot. The milkman cries in haste, 
friend the baker is. first, fbr he has 'and yet can scarce make his rounds 
been up all Highl and he ts to cool fast enough. Maids aprons 

his loaves at the open windows as hS (andsoraetimea with efm plates) step 
draws them from the oven. Next for the morning's 

comes the postry co<dc»‘~dotriiig his modicum of fresh butter; and hot 

remnant of eheesercake,—sellingyea- rolls (wm as you will) run over you 
terday’s dainties at half-price to-day; at every cornor. By nine, the clerics 
rfnd still making-money (aait is said) have got down to their offices—the at- 
by the dealing. .Then coaches, Splash- torneys have opened then: bags; and 
ed and dirty, come labouring into the judges are on their benches,— 
town; and coaches, fresh and chan, and the business of the da# in London 
drive out-; and, by this time; lbs may now he said, to have begun; 

mercers and jewellers act their portals which varies, from hour to hour, as 

wide, iu favour of sweeping, spunk- strangely as the business of the night; 
.ling, and window cleaning; mV ! the and (tothe curious observer) presents 
show glasses (and here again sigh our even a more ample field for specula- 
friends the apprentices) must be emp- tion. 

Titus. 


LETTERS or TIMOTHY TICKLER, £80* TO EMINENT LltERAKY CHARACTERS. 

’ No. XI. 

To GhritlopAer Nortlt, Msg. 

' “The Gentlemen or TwarPaEss. 

Dear North,-—Y ou have, I sup- Abraham Moore, or, the Treasurer, or 
pose, read over the proceedings of the Ivors from Carlow, or Inga the but- 
Times—the bloody Old Times, 0 Cob- cher. But I own 1 saw the whole his- 
bett calls it—against Dowling; com- tory with ineffable delight- It is a 
mouly known among his compeers by Haitians light and shadow of presa- 
the name pf Spectacle D\iwliim, at gang life; i After this transaction, the 
present reporter on the Mottling Carp- me of gentleman is more beautifully 
nicle. The Gazette of Printing-house applicable to the members of the ami- 
Square on this occasion obviously de- Epie and enlightened body. O flesh! 
served the sanguinary,appellation cob- flesh! how art thou fishified! Once on 
ferred on it by tbegrefitc>devanthal- a time wo used to be told—I believe it 
berdier abevequote&for, by the wavjtft was Louis Quatorze himself who first 
which the business wa* brought #**’- said it—that though the King could 
ward, Dowling’s lifewaa aim*4, at, make a lord, it passed his power to 
and die " dirty-faaed editor*” ofr-fise make a gentleman; whereas, now-a- 
Tiraes evidently looked foiwtf&towe days, this being the nineteenth cen- 
gratifving sight of a gendems*fcp£ dm tury, the era of civilisation, the epoch 
press dangling at the end pf a feme for of Orator Hunt, Princess Caraboo, 
the gratification of the plghe pf Car- Prince Hoherilohe, Princesa Olive, Jo- 
lisle. anna Stouthcote, Nedlrving, Dr Eady, 

1 honestly confess that! khoar no- the Edinburgh Review, and other great 
thing of Dowling, whether he is an characters, th| existenoe and success 
honest man or a rogue, nor do I care, of whom stamp a value on the age, 
except that, fbrthe sake of general mo- there is not a proprietor of that amal- 
rality, I hope he is die former. If he gam offilth, called a Cockney news- 
were ha»gm anywhere in my neigh- paper, who cannot create his gentle - 
bourhood, I should go,to his exhioi- men ad libitum, by the sir pie pro- 
tiou, having a ftuicy for such spect*.^ cess of paying a few dozen shillings 
dcs. - He is nothing to ifee more than pier week, as wages, for retailing the 
Ilaggart, or Mother McKinnon, or Parliamentarywiwlqpof reter Moore, 
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the mutton-fed mouthing of Waith- 
man, the proceedings of Whig dinners, 
the bootings of radical beatlier-bloot- 
ers, (thank you, Iloeg, for the word,) 
or the Billingsgate slang of bum-bai¬ 
liff magistrates*! Bow-Street and else¬ 
where^ 11 / . - 

Let me telUhe whole story, begin¬ 
ning with the fanning, as the giant 
said to the ram. Petty, of the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, was gathered to his fa¬ 
thers, And another editor lied in his 
stead* Hang me, if, after all, I can 
think angrily of Jamie Pirie. Whig 
he was, to he sure, but it was altitt the 
way of trade. True also it Id, that 
Coleman's line, 

41 Brisk as a flea, and ignorant as dirt,” 
minted him to the life* Gentleman 


ipplied 
tine sai 


Hazlitt has supplied us in the Edin¬ 
burgh with a fine sample of his igno¬ 
rance; but. Heaven help Us! if we 
were to quarrel with all the good peo¬ 
ple of our acquaintance who happen to 
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, never induced him to give up any man 
who had compromised himself with 
him. He was honourable in his pe¬ 
cuniary concerns—a firm friend—a li¬ 
beral paymaster—1 might almost say, 
a munificent patron. Then his very 
consistency. Kit, ought to win him fa¬ 
vour in the eyea of us thick-and-thin 
people, who bate sneakers, vacillators, 
shufflers, conciliators, half-measure 
men, all species and, genera of the 
Pluckless. £l just atop fpr,e moment, 
in order to take a caulker, to wash my 
mouth after having given utterance to 
the hame of that shabby rout, whose 
claims on humanity seem scarce calcu¬ 
lable ; for nine Pluckless make a jour¬ 
neyman tailor.^ There he was, year 
after year, singing the same song, un¬ 
ruffled by disappointed prophecy, or 
Undeterred by convicted falsehood. He 
prophesied that England would be 
beaten by the Jacobins, by the conven¬ 
tion, by Buonaparte, by everybody— 
that our navy would be exterminated, 

*1 m , v .1 i 1 1 
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visiting list most awfully. : He affect¬ 
ed learning, to be sure,, Which was ra¬ 
ther a bore. It was a great sight to 
see him with Porson, who.was married 
to his sister, shewing off wanfrof know¬ 
ledge, at the rate of nine knots an, hour. 
There sat tlfe great Grecian, Lyco-' 
phron's Proteus, (see W&kefiela to 
Fox,) % yeX»( nomjc&lTO »at leutgv, UntnO- 
Ved at the nonsense, swallowing pota¬ 
tions pottle deep in silence, meditating, 
most probably, some truculent epi¬ 
gram, some assassinating iambics, or 
some string of stringing jingles, at the 
expense of his erudite entertainer. AS 
Porson bore with him, so wel) may we. 
Then his briskness; bis doing fine gen¬ 
tleman ; his ball-dancing; his compli¬ 
ments to the ladies; among whom be 
fancied himself irresistible—were in¬ 
expressibly amusing. We all have our 
follies and vanities, so I shall easily 
pardon Petty for these foibles. I ho¬ 
nour his memory, for oualities Which I 
honour wherever I find themt He was 
a man of strict editorial integrity, Pro¬ 
found secrecy, considerable intrepidity, 
undeviating, stcadiness^n keying Ids 
promises, and fast allegiance to his 
party. Imprisonment or damages ne- 
, Jj*fc-shook him Into bfettoyfeg anything 
^p^hsted to hiS feith. Eveti after- 
; ?g^dSurrels, or defection from Whiggery, 


be kicked out of Spain—that we would 
lose India:—that our agriculture was 
gone—our funds broken—our credit 
lost—All, of course, the acts of mini¬ 
sters, who were regularly called asses, 
goats, geese, ganders, apes, incapables, 
blqfckheads,dunder-pates, jobbernowls, 
noodles; as many nicknames, in short, 
as the rounders ©f Letne poured on 
the subjects of Gargautua.* These 
very ministers,, nevertheless, did all 
they said they WOuld do, and. did not 
suiter any Of the calamities predicted 
by the brazen head of Wliiggery. 
They beat everybody who came against 
thrin, right and left; and prAerved en¬ 
tire the bpnouT, diameter, credit, and 
institutions of the country. *!t did not 
matter a fig; stilt they were destined 
to undergo the pitiless Btorm ; still 
doomed to bb pronounced stupid and 
blockheadlBh,, There is something 
magnanimousfii this intrepid unvary¬ 
ing assurance. ‘ Li^ht lie the stones 
upon Ms bones { He was, moreover, a 
joily batterer, Who ndtrer looked for a 
soft word when he could get a hard 
one; for which ! respect him, that 
being a fashion of toy own. 

Perry, as* I have said already, died, 
and another editor lied in his stead; 
but he left not his mantle behind. His 
trust-worthy qualities had procured 
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him the confidence of the Whigs. 
Lord Holland, or Lady Holland, would 
not scruple to tip Iiim a paragraph , or 
intrust him with a political lampoon. 
Earl Grey occasionally vented his bile 
through Perry's columns. Hobhouse 
sometimes obliged the public in the 
same way; as (lid many other ingenious 
persons of quality or the Wniggish 
persuasion. I never heard, it is true, 
that the Duke of Bedford was ever a 
contributor to any extent; but that, 
in all probability, arose from the in¬ 
nate modesty of that enlightened phi¬ 
losopher. But e%en without writing, a 
line, their patronage conferred a great 
value on the paper in another way. Se¬ 
crets, even cabinet secrets, ooze out, 
every now and then, in certain classes 
of society. The Opposition leaders, 
who are on the qut vice for such 
tilings, pick them up in various ways. 
The upper rank of London society 
is drawn from a very small class ; as 
their houses are very large, *and they 
have a rage for filling thera*it is alto¬ 
gether impossible to make political 
differences a ground of exclusion of 
yens comme i/faut. In point of fact, 
ir is not thought of. The Duke of De- 
• oushire, for instance, all through the 
winter, entertains, almost every even¬ 
ing, t*\ e <>r three hundred people, of 
ls:s own class of society of course, at 
ms great house in Piccadilly. Where 
would he get those people if he were 
to go look for Whiggisra as a sine qua 
non ? Happy am I to say, nowhere. 
Men and women of this caste are con¬ 
sequently always mixing together, and 
it is almost impossible that something 
would not casually fall from Tory gen¬ 
tlemen or their ladies which could be 
turned to Whig account. There is in 
reality at all times an infinity of infor¬ 
mation, valuable to newspapers, boat¬ 
ing in that circle. Which, of oouree, I 
need not, tell you, is quite inaccessible 
to the Knights of the Post, for such 
fellows could hardly expeet to be let 
into the kitchen. Here it was Perry 
shone. He had always a fancy for 
rubbing his skirts to quality, and as 
he spent his very handsome income 
freely and genteelly, be moved in a 
very respectable circle, and had per¬ 
sonal access to the nobility and gen¬ 
try of his party.. By this means ar¬ 
ticles appeared occasionally in his 
paper, which adlonished the parties* 
concerned, who could nbt conjecture 
how what they thought was a well-kept 


secret had got into print, and On such 
a side .. Now, I well know that no¬ 
thing could be meaner on the part of 
the Whig communicators than this 
pimping way of coming at intelligence, 
and they know it too; but they did it - 
nevertheless, they being, as then said 
a thousand times, the leanest of all 
mankind. , Look, for example, at the 
connection of Hume with Henry Con¬ 
stantine Jennings—Abercrombie’s mo¬ 
tion about. Mr Arbuthnot’s letter, 
which had casually fallen into his 
hands—Brougham’s speeches about 
the late Irish Attorney-General’s pri¬ 
vate letter, which he (B.) knew to 
have been purloined, and was obvious¬ 
ly not intended for any one’s inspec¬ 
tion but that of the friend-to whom it 
Was wr^ton, vjith ten thousand other 
such acts of the faction. Do not we all 
know that the Whig Laureate, Tom 
Moore, actually published in the 
Morning Chronicle the substance of 
conversations which had occurred at 
the Royal table itself, to which*he had 
been incautiously admitted ? and that 
the most pungent and piquant things 
in thoso decorous poems, the Two¬ 
penny Post Bag, and the Fudge Fa¬ 
mily, which arc lauded to the stars by 
the Whig abhorrers of personality, are 
derived from information picked up in 
the progress of social intercourse, and 
perverted to filthy slanders pn reputa¬ 
tion^, m ale and female, which honest 
Tbojjttas knew were not true. But 
thoxigh this kind of assassin treachery 
is a regular part of Whig tactique, yet 
few would wish it known that they 
were engaged in such business. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though Perry was made the 
Spittmg-pot of their slaver, yet the 
good folks had a shyness in commit¬ 
ting themselves to his successor. 
True it is, that the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle is still the great Whig public organ. 
You see in it the indications of forth¬ 
coming storms in Parliament and else¬ 
where against Ministers, to whom it 
consequently acts as a manometer. A 
week or so before 

Mr Tierney comes down like a wolf on the 
fold, 

or Mr Tierney's ill-governed troops 
make a sally, the Morning Chronicle 
teems with paragraph and article tend¬ 
ing to pave tlie way for the attack. 
This shews, as I said before, that it is 
still the public orggn; but the private 
Information is gone, and its place is 
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dans in the last canto of Thalaba, Cle¬ 
ment made to them a short speech, 
enforced by that mighty figure of rhe¬ 
toric which lies in the brceches-pock- 
et. f ‘ Puff," quoth Clement, and forth 
issued a volume of stinking breath. To 
drop the allegory, which I am afraid 
I have hammered out too long, “no ex¬ 
ertion in the puff-line was spared— 
and puff the first was to inform the 
public, that the paper Waa sold for 


jit 

filled by blockhead correspondence 
from abroad, written by some atroci¬ 
ous gnrrettcer. 

The paper, even before Perry went 
the way of all flesh, was feeling the 
general calamity Under which the Whig 
press, from Jeffrey to Hunt, suffered, 
in consequence of the failure of- all 
their preaictfofis, and the general pros¬ 
perity of the country. But after his 
death, things, as was natural to expect, , . „ „ 

mended, as sour beer does in summer, forty thousand pounds ~ a circran- 
A pahic seized on the proprietors? send, stance which, if true, would insure to 
Perry’s’ representatives determined on the purchaser a Christian burial when 
selling out. After some negotiation*, h* hanged himself, which it is proba- 
Clement of the Observer, a man per- ble he; would have done before the end 
haps more extensively connected with of the year. Ifo Coroner’s Jury could 
the press than any other man in the hesitate to bring in a verdict of Lunacy 
world, anuld rentier de guerre, be- on the strength of that one act. This 
came the purchaser. . He imagined puff outrageous was Bent to all the pro- 
tliat with ms connections, experience, vincial papers of England, Scotland, 
&c. he would he able to infuse new and Ireland for insertion, without dis- 
spirit into the concern, and bring It tinction of their politics, with a bribe 
back again to its ancient palmy state, or advertisement fee, (never boggle at 
Accordingly he give about L.15,000, a word,)* varying from two to five 
—a veFy large sum, I think anabsurdly guineas. *Hazlitt then got employed 
large sum, but that is ho concern of by Jeffrey, in return for having called 
mine—for it, and glad were the sellers, him the King ofmen, and he too touch- 


Clement, from his old experience on 
the Observer, the great pairer for ex¬ 
hibiting Warren’s jet blacking, ‘ Day 
and Mar till, Tom Dish and brethren. 
Steers’s Opodeldoc, Sir Robert 'Wilson's 

l__»_ n_ rtsi U.L 


ed the min to panegyrize the Morning 
Chronicle, at the expense of all its 
brethren in arms, in the degraded 
pages of Blue and Yellow. 

Thiswasof course eagerly extracted 


begging box, Prince’s Russia CiR, teith and set hr generai circulation. Cobbett 


its extra valuable ingredient, &C. &c. 
placed a deep reliance on puffing, and 
accordingly called an aggregate meet¬ 
ing of the bellows-blowers of Lpndon 
Town. Thither came the gentlemen, 
descending like Mercury from the ce¬ 
lestial regions of the garret, or break¬ 
ing way like the earth-born Tityus 
from the subterranean bowels 


was induced, f know not how, to de¬ 
vote some pages of Ms Register, which 
is stil} published; lo an enumeration 
of the merits'of the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle, in most insulting comparison with 
his old and inveterate foe, Anna Bro¬ 
dies alias base old Walter, alias the 
Bloody old Times. In short, such 


vels of thpi puffery never teas heard ofj and the 
cellar. Thither came they, redolent woratef$dl is, that it in all probabi- 


of tobacco, much adulterated wjfh 
brown paper, or die fumes of last night’s 

E ’n-grog, or this morning's gum-tick- 
r token in lieu Of breakfast. Some 


Kty will j 
eas’ 


dp. However, it is not 
uhtil the next Session of 


V'to satfe 

Parliaigsmt is dies, how it will turn 


er token in lieu Of breakfast, 
perhaps smelt only of beer, for all 
mankind cannot expect to/indulge in 
expensive luxuries. The principal 

feature of the general costume Of she _,_ f _ 0 

company, was the coatdosely button- no gteat loss; but I venture to say, 
ed to the throat, so as to prevent any that their place is filled up with rub- 
hnpertineut investigations as to the bish of no superior quality- 


out. wmonjtjBoaste'that he has an 
infinity of clever literary men in his 
pay. I doubt the fact: I know he 
turned off some half-dozen or so oft’ 
the old staff, thereby perhaps Incurring 


state of Ae smrt. An ititrtmM assu¬ 
rance dftttngwdwd every brow, a 
^Ihtless contempt of principle shone 
'dtewfn every eye. They are, indeed, 
meh of liberal ideas, aim, in general, 
members of tbe Dpcamisadvi. When 
they met in conclave, like the magi-* 


Meanwhile, the Old Tunis viewed 
the whole concern with jealous her 
malign. It was stung to its very core 
by the disparagement with which its 
hame was mentionel by everybody,' 
and detertnifted to shew fight. The 
great occasion of a Whig dinner in 
14 ' * 
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Glasgow given to Brougham, was fix- Chronicle people. Bravo! quoth, the 
ed on as a crisis. Down to the mighty second ; dear as 4 a column Of. double 
city of Saint Mungo, the metropolis of pica. Who.is on* the beat for that pa- 
cold punch, the pride of Scotland, and per ? Which of their people is talcing 
the western land, wept the emissaries, the air on thenorth roau ? JDowIingwas 
of the rival prints* and thelocalab- discovered to be the man, and they 
surdity of the press oh the spot, was were determined to, make a spectacle 
enlisted, in their cause. *The dinner of him. He was to be accused of coach 
came and went. Brougham tvas great; robbery. It was a touch worthy of the 


Mylne wasgreat; Lawless was.great; 
Piflans wasgreat; the Duke was mag¬ 
nificent. It was a great day for Europe. 
The French' were drivijn oaf of Spabu, 
and the ministem out of the cabinet; 
and The Liberty of the Press was 
given amid the usual lain stations 
over the inflictions tbeysuflbrbyita 
means, from our unrelenting strappa¬ 
does. Lord Archibald turned out the 
company at a seasonable hour, by, 


print $Mcb made the charge on John 
Bull, vrhich, ft it had been done vim 
voce, and not ih type, would have sent 
the ^ gentleman” to decorate the front 
of the OlaBailey, or to swell the list 
of our countrymen in Australasia. 

How Howling was arrested—Brought 
up—let loose—how he tossejlup hishat, 
and wrote letter® to his employers— 
all that, and those, the details of the 

„ _^_aflbir, are they not written*in the fo- 

drinking, Good-nighty much to the lios of the newspapers ? With them I 
discontent of the half dozen, of so, meddle not As I said at the begin- 


Glasgowians, who happened to he pre¬ 
sent, and whose palates, annoyed by 
the ..unusual libations of die. claret, 
yearned for the revivifying smack of the 
hot toddy, at thesmau hoursff morn. 
Hie tongues of the eloqUentwerCttmte, 
and the pens of die erudite were let 
loose. Air Prentice, of the Glasgow 
Chronide f outdid himself in the splen¬ 
dour of his description. He was awe¬ 
struck at the exhibition. add every *e- 

__ j _ j. _ ; _ • ____ i _ It . i 


ning of my letter, I know, nothing of 
Dowling. I Have a dim recollection of 
his home-whipping, or being horsc- 
sjjBipped by. Orator Hunt, some years 
ago; and a misty vision of seeing him 
in London, surrounded by a halo of 
constables, to protect him from the va- 

g tbonds of;, that illustrious buifoon. 

ut I write merely to expose a little 
of the inside of the London press— 
the shifts its people have recourse to, 

_ s thehonourabfe methods in which they 

the very intensity of atoraSon. $ine : calory on the war against one another, 
columns weredi^atehedhy Dowling Of the real value oif the information they 
the Morning ®®d the vast importance things 

gad* of the goriasndS^g : ate .to them, which are bpt the laugh- 

while the poor iBloodf Old Woman of ing-steck of the rest of mankind. Con- 
Wnting-honse Sqr ^ ' ,f " : 

Coffee-house and 
room and 


Uie Morning 
Titees was left as unread as ' 
been the lastpoem of Bgjry f 
This was a cut to the hoOe. 
ness overspread all ih| co. 
of the scribes of the “ 

You 

O’Meara had 


wherever the 
gwith calls for 


while 



pees 


Ifrinting-Bonse Squgre Bad hot.a line, cove a rational being with a soul to 

be sent some hundred miles, kqit wri¬ 
ting a| the rate of a forty-horse power 
Steam-engine, obliged to squabble with 
mail-coachmen, coach proprietors, 
clerics, boots, &c. Arc., and, alter all, 
lugged up by the collar as a thief; for 
what ? In order that the good folks ol' 
Cockaigne may be able to know what 

_ r _. r __ it was Brougham, and Denman, and 

wouMhaye thought tbat Barry Lawless, and M f Faddel, said at a ta- 
:ara had been seen that morning vern in Glasgow! I weep for the de- 
C%atwas gradation of human nature. To list- 
... w mwt be on to these people is bad enough—-to 

put down, afid the only question that read what thsy have said, is sufficient 
remained to be settled was, how this to make a man sick m has stomach ; 
was. to be efibeted. A bright thought but to .reportIt—to write it out, npst 
struck aome of , the kighly-prmcipled Be the devil itself. 0 dura mmortwr 
members, of tloe conclave <a gentle- ilia / Yet it is comical that the poor 
men. A packet has miscarried, said people so employed, are quite promt 
the first gentleman—or: jvc imagine % of themselves. It is a kindly dasponsa- 
lias miscarried, It must have been turn of Providence, after all. We see, 
stolen—ay, and stolen by some of the *i« the same way, men and women Ja- 
Vol. XIV. 3 T 


buyinj 
to 
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bouring under severe personal defects At what price did the clairvoyant clerk 
quite ignorant of their existence, and value this glorious cargo ?—Its weight 
flattering themselves that they are in diamonds, at least?—No—Well, 
beauties, in the style of Adonis and Ve- then, in gold?—Ah, no—At what, 
nus. then? Why, said the inexorable con- 

The most sensible remark made du- trailer of coachmen, “ It is not worth 
ring the whole business, was by a wit- twopence/’ Not more than the sixth 
ness, a coach-clerk, I believe, who was part of the price an Edinburgh jury 
examined before the magistrates. He fixed on the character of my Lord 
vvasasked. What was the value ofthe Archibald! 

parcel alleded to be stolen ? Now, Kit, . ^ The Whig dinner, the Whig clo¬ 
the parcel contained the collected quence, the Whig wit, the Whig prin- 
Whig wisdom of the West—the pa- ciples of Glasgow, not worth two- 
triotism of the noble House of Hamil- pence !- 

ton—the high principles ofBrougbam 0, 'tis so moving, I can write no 

—the decorous eloquence of Mr Nero more. 

Denman—tbe imported sagacity of the Yours, therefore, without 

well-stuffedlrishroan—theprolwsorial farther delay. Dear N. 

dicta of aMylne—and the well-weighed Tin&thy Tickler. 

political intelligent of a M'Gregor. S&uthside,' Nov. 1 . > 

P. S. I forgot to ask you whether you am sore that- LawlM#played|lb 
distinguished a knife and forlc as your Whig ftiend described, ft everybody 
else at the dinner were equally active, my fragment in your last is, I ima¬ 
gine, the only one preserved of that great constitutional banquet. 


PUBLIC, CREDIT—PROJECT IN AID Of IT. 

' “ Base is the slave that pays !’* 

*' “ ShAXESTEARE. 

7b the Edito? of Blackwood?* Magazine, 


I confess I don’t exactly remem¬ 
ber any instance, Mr Editor,In Which 
your work has puffed forthcoming 
publications; but I have a. matter, 
nevertheless, so important in/hand, 
that I shall give it the chanceofa line 
in your Magazine. ' 

My design, sir, is for a book (with¬ 
in reasonable price) to be entitled, 
“ Hints to Gentlemen ofSle si¬ 
de r Incomes and these Hints, 
proceeding (I should tell you) from a 
gentleman of no Income at all, will 
amount te a Treatise upon the readi¬ 
est methods of getting into Debt, mid 
also Upon the eftest management, ge¬ 
nerally, of Creditors; enriched with a 
running Commentary upon tht^void- 
ance of bailiffs; ralesand expedi¬ 
ents for getting rid of duns; and a 
few arguments (Bupnltmentary) for 
the repeal of the Insolvent; Act. 

It is laid down in I don’t recollect 
which of the bdoks of Don<$«ixote, 
by that admirable moralist and phi¬ 
losopher, Sanehp Panaa/that there are 
but /wwsortsof people hi the world— 
those who kwe money; and those who 
are without it; rfhd, if he (Sanchb) 


does Doi sO contend, 1 am prepared to 
contend for him, that the latter of 
these classes ought to live at the cost 
and charge of tne former. 

That thfe is hw, I have prece¬ 
dent ; for, from tirrfb immemorial, 
vast numbers Of those who have, espe- 
ehjjly w Fashion Mongers” of all de¬ 
scriptions, have been treated by com¬ 
mon conseptas th Oferat natural of so- 
is law, X declare up¬ 
on prihtilNoi ffcr, answer me who 
ean f —IfithOfe yrho “ have not "are 
not to life'uWti those who “ have,” 
in what other manner are they to live ? 
—It would bea pretty encase truly, for 
a gentleman who waSfound naked in 
the street, to say tjiat he went about 
without brcecheR, because%e had no 
money to pay for fhfem. 

The press, Mr Editor, in this age, 
aids pursuits of every description. One 
writer counsels the ■** nutters of their 
acquaintance.” Another assists " the 
bearers of walking-sticks and umbrel¬ 
las.'’ Athirdlngenidusperson offers 

a shilling's* worthfof advice to any 
gentleman ifho happen^ to be looking 
for a horse and a friend of mine (a 
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widower just now for the seventh 
time) has in hand “ a shilling's worth 
of advice to any gentleman who is 
looking for a wife.” It is the debtors 
only—well may they be called “ Poor 
Debtors/' who seem on all hands to 
be neglected. The “ olden time” 
teems with the assertion of their rights 
—the dramatists of all ages have fed 
fat upon their exploits*—and yet no 
one rises tip to direct the wandering 
modems in the path of profit and glory 
which was trodden by their ancestors. 
But there is still (as Dr Solomon says) 

“ there is still a balm in GileadI* 
Mr North, am the Samaritan who 
shall bind up the wounds< of this 
bleeding and forsaken race! In short, 
ray forthcoming asork shall be a neat 
Pocket Manuel,—a kind, if I may so 
express myself, of Tailor Tickler’s 
Fade Mecum —by which the student 
of Bond Street may read* his way to 
the drab coat, as plainly as the stu- . 
dent of Lincoln’s-inn reads his way to 
the stuff gown. 

Now I shall throw out altogether. In 
the course of this inquiry, the . trading 
debtor; that is to say, the merchant, 
dealer, or chapman. I will have no 
dealings with people who are subject 
to the bankrupt laws ; norany thing 
to say about “ Set off/—that is, in 
the sense of the ledger. Neither^ ott 
the other hand, will X be of counsel: 
with rogues, or with, sharpers, who 
pass by feigned names, or bb^ip goods 
under false pretences, Kf<?: I mean 
to labour exclusively for the benefit of 
those (a very numerous class in the 
year 1823,) who find padded coats, 
and stiff boofe, pointa’of indispensable 
necessity, who cannot possibly u sur¬ 
vive” without a H cabriolet/’ and a 
“ rascal,” and who tnwst dine, white 
“ things are,” at a* coffee-houae^lh 
Bond Street; but who are eatitfffl,* 
notwithstanding, never toiucwrapsr? 
tide of debk without re% >udt, in¬ 
tending to discharge the swap*-" the. 
very moment they can make it .conve¬ 
nient." And it diodes me really, to 
think, how, for want of sinhc such 
code as I propose—some regulatory 
system for men to wrong their neigh¬ 
bours by <->-the practice, of indebita » 
tion has degenerated of late years. In 
the days of dames and Charles, our 
chief debtors were the courtiers,— 
men of high fancy* faculty, and breed-< 
ing,—fellows who bad always wit, if 
they had not always money at their 
command,—who could overpower an 


importunate petitioner with a 
sooth him with a jest, or terrify with 
an execration; and then give forth a 
fresh order in such terms of winning 
pleasantry, that the poor rogue coulu 
only giggle—admire—and be undone. 

Oh, wbat a “ falling off” is there 
now a-days, my countrymen! 

., Think of that tailor (he worked for 
John Dryden,) who could not contain 
his suits when a good jest was pro¬ 
nounced before him! Where is that 
tailor now?—He is gone from the 
shop-board.—He has fled like the co¬ 
lour of a kerseymere in the spring.'— 
His goose has passed intoanpther hand: 
—it should; have died with him 1 

Long as the thread shall woo the needle’s 
eye! * 

Long as silk, twisj^ and buttons, have their 
use J 

But, no ; we will not weep. He is 
cine into Elysium. He wanders 
through thpse fields where the cabbages 
are ever green* He u makes”for Plu¬ 
to now. But wbat are m ? 

Tcmj>ora mutant ur: ct nos, i£c. 
Attorneys, bankers’ clerks, and even 
prentices, owe money now! Yet, wri¬ 
ting, as I do, for “ Sunday men/* and 
pot for these “ Sunday gentlemen,” 
fellow* for whom the Tread-mill— 
clarun a si non venerabile nomen —by 
a stretch of modern genius is made 
apd provided—I will nope that my 
book (will restore the science—the 

f yg Science may I not call it, as the 
ovcnfalsj for distinction’s sake, call¬ 
ed their art of poetry ?— to a respect¬ 
able, nay, even, again to a classical 
footing. 

. Then first,—as to the means of get- 
'ting into debt; a point upon which 
different ages have held different opi¬ 
nions. , 

. Goldsmith (I think it is) gives a 
specimen of one manner—the “ free 
style”—which was considered effec¬ 
tive in his day. “Master, what’s your 
name-jdamme ? Cut me off six yards 
of that blue velvet, damme. But 
harkye! Don’t fancy that I ever in¬ 
tend to pay you for it—damme." 

Of late years the “ free, style” lias 
fallen rather into disuse; and an im¬ 
provement, in the way of apparent 
caution, has been devised. For in¬ 
stance—“ Six pounds six? That’s 
> not a price to suit me, Mr Staytape. 
Five pounds for the best article; and 
gfrthe regular credit;—that’s my w/- 
timatum . 
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Formyownpart, I think the "free” cst son was clerk to an attorney ! My 
manner was too hastily laid aside, friend opened the hall by paying an 
Caution did something while the bloom arrear of twenty guineas, meaning to 
of novelty was upon it $ but in the " give it” the schneider, (as the phrase 
long Tun there is nothing lute trust- is) at least, for a hundred; and the 
ing to the* natural principal; add the set-to was the sweetest thing I ever 
hope of huge gain is the 1 true key to behold In' my life! All the high 
the heart of a shopkeeper, ground was on the enemy's side. The 

Whatever style, however, you a- slightest symptom of purpose,—the 
dopt, half the battle lies in a proper smallest shew of eagerness—anything 
introduction of the affair. Never run like a hasty offer, or promise too good 
headlong—open-mouthed, at a trades- to he kept, would hato ruined us. 
man with your proposalbut keOp But, as good as the tailor was,‘it was 
your design behind you, as a. tooth- nine to one Against him from the be- 
drawer does his wrenching iron/^-abd ginning. The captain was over him 
let the same roar ftom your patient —length and science—every way. He 
announce the developement of'your gave MSS large order With detail and 
intent and its completion. precision ; stoodthehint that follow- 

Look carefully to the ushering in ed* as to H whatwedit ?" witliout 
of the transaction; To use idle name changing colour.— 1 The victim doubt- 
of an acquaintance By way of pass- ed.—Hk head was in Chancery.— 
port would be dishonourable: ! but, if "Probable profit w possible loss!” 
you can manage, to call in the com- —At length it came to “ last cards” 
pany of a friendj it may do Well. You on both rides. The Schneider was 
can then be seized with a fancy for forced to speak first. " Will you give 
the “ d—d fellow’s cut." He may me a bill far the whole ft three 
try “ just one coatand, “ if it hits, months ?” be asked—It was well pky- 

“ you’ll do something more for him.” ed far the king ; but We had the ace 
Give youT order, 1 if possible, in the feihind.—" I can’t do it on a certain- 
presence of your acquaintance; he- *y$t three months," replied my friend; 
cause that, in feet,' makes him bail " bttfcyou shall have your bill at six.” 
by implication; and yet he )can’t, —He hit. , 
though he sees ms danger, forljlecen? Upon the general management of 
cy’s sake, interfere. Above alii, take creditors, my first direction is—sec all 
care that the whole appears to arise your duns. When you have made up 
out of the whim of the moment. yoUt inind to pay ?»o#At^f' 1 what pos- 
Seero to be well served already, hut rible risk «*m you ipeur ? 
capricious.—Lead the creature gently. There Is good, authority upon the 

and he’ll follow lilcd«a lamb/ And be books for receiving such dependants as 
cautious always to take your measures, these at breakfast. Take especial care 
—or rather to have them takeu—in always tokeep about you that cheap 
goal time; and as you hope for credit, comer-fctohe of credit—a handsome, 
don't go in an old coat to give orders iky, an expensive appearance in trifles. 
for a new One. Loll Upett a rich sofa—though unpaid 

And what a field does this practice for, 'fisiro matter. Wear a raagnifl- 
throw open for bold and dexterous cent d*torijrg-g;*m—it shall strike 
manceuvre! Talk of Talavera, Sak- *dWe into VriPy artist that made it. 
manea, or Waterloo ? I saw a display See that yott hdW a saffid^tly expen- 
of gladiatorship not six weeks ago, rive tea equipage upon your table; 
between a friend of mine (a half-pay with show of dowers, perfumes, and 
captain) and a tailor in Covenf-Gfcr- such perishable tornmodities as mark 
den, such as Agincourt iibr PhaTsa- the habinml critekwiness # money, if 
lia ever beheld the like of. He of not its habitual abundance, 
the needle, to do h&a ^istioe, was as - For your manner, let it be easy ; 
very a ilevfl aaj $&t erosa-ie^ed. yet sever b& fhte. but that you can be 
He hflPPen twenty years in bttsi- ofen id on thtf^dden If yon happen 
nsjf&Wlfattg with all customers; to find it convenient. If the enemy 
^HlF wbo measures of all kinds of is civil, talk of (HsSpnointments, low 
W was a member of seven bo- prices, no rente, agricultural distress; 
•rifPea far the prosecution of swind- these are good topiA riow. Property 
liars; a list Of insolvents hung behind in I reland ftiay eWaya come in well, 
his counter; it vfes a bailifFS btotl** Whiteboys, Sbattavats, outrages, ami 
who managed liis books; and his eld- Captain Keck. You may burn crops 
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of wheat, if you like, on the bog of copious index, references, antJ0jlhtes, 
Allan; or even have three acres of after the manner of our law digests, 
land and a windmill all carried off your along with which, indeed, it will take 
estate in one night! On the other its place. For example, looking to the 
hand, never suffer yourself to be dis- article of Tailou in the index, the 
turbed by an insolent or pertinacious reader will find the following instruo 
demand. Remember on such occa- tions“ Tailor ; from the French, 
sions that the power is in you- If a Tailler, to shape or cut. Tailohs, 
fellow is troublesome, tell him plump flourished first in Germany, p. 138; 
that “ he sltall wait three inqptbs for pilloried for* cabbaging, pp. 42 and 
his impertinence"—meantime, “ you 165; meh in law, p. 273 j have a 
withdraw your custom from him sltp- hell of their own, p. 364; ruined by 
gether”—and, if he plagues you a giving credit, pp. 4,13, 27 , 30 , 92, 
moment longer, “ you shall be com- 101, 253; paid, p. 16; humorously 
pelled to kick him down stairs.”—In* cajoled, p. 196; tossed in a blanket, 
deed I have known that course ..taken p. 222 ; felony to kill, p. 391. —Tai- 
in the first instance with veryadmi- w&{Tailkur}, see Sufferer; Sclmei- 
rable effect. der; Goose; Brentford, &c. &c. &c. 

Then, as aruM^lneh deserves to be A total change in the condition— 
written in the^rives Court and Q t a Reorganization, indeed— of society 
Tattersoll’s, I say—Do things (1 say) roust arisen or 4 am mistaken, from 
ujjnn an extensive scale. I will not the publication of this work I con- 
talk about the proverb of the Sheep template. To simplify and extend the 
and the Lamb, because there is some* means of getting credit, is, in effect, to 
thing of an tuflucky turn about the open a new mine of subsistence to the 
firstnaif line m it; but, depend upon community. It is not to our home 
it, it is mere creditable 40 owe for policy alone that the operation of my 
claret than for port ; besides that the principle will extend;. thousands upon 
former is the more pleasant and gen- thousands from our superabundant 
tlemanly drinking. Tradesmen have, home population shall go forth, not to 
from some instinct in their nature, a starve in the back woods of America, 

} >rcdilection,nay, a kind of veneration, hut to live upon the fat of the land in 
or anything that leads to n long bill, the choicest countries of Europe. 

1 am not sure that a shopkeeper could Then, considering that the man who 

refuse a 5004 order, even although he once pays for my book will be re- 
wcrc certain that he should haver get lievetl, as long as he lives, from the 
a shilling of the money. I am clear necessity of paying for anything else, 
that he would like a man better for 1 cannot doubt of an unprecedented 
owing him 5004, than for joying him sale. Thirty English editions at least, 
2504 And os regards arrangements and translations out of number j some 
(after the ceremony) with sufferers hr token of the national gratitude—it 
esse, the mere circumstance of having can’t be less than 20,0004; these, in 
issued a command-to the amount of a a confined view of the matter, ore i»ro- 
thousand pounds, gives you such h fits which I may reckon upon. I look 
hold upon a tradesman’s weakness and. that, Mr Editor, your numerous con- 
bonhommie! He remembersthe lord- tributors (more than any set of men 
ly air with which the order wasniven. perhaps interested in this new pros- 
Tbe profits which have accrued—no, peefc thrown open), will send you at 
which are to accrue, when th©.money least an article a-picce upefft the oeda- 
is paid. And he hopes that it will be sion. For myself, I can accept no- 
paid. He thinks it must.—>1* Not thing beyond approbation from my 
now, Frauds ; but to-morrow j or on fellow-craft; but, if “ a particular 
Friday, Francis.” A man never sure ballad,” in the pages'of Blackwood’s 
can have ordered for .five * hundred Magazine, should commend the true 
pounds, audhaveno means at all!—I alcheiAist of the year 1823; who aban- 
shall have infinite tossy, in my to-be- doned.the hopeless task of making 
esteemed 'Work, on behalf of an order gold, and pursued the true secret of 
to the extent iff* Five hundred pounds, philosophy—thatofdoing without it— 
But I Om running this sketch to an such a tribute might perhaps ease the 
impracticable length ; &qd must pasS,» grateful hearts of those who offered it ; 
therefore, in silence, oven a variety of (in that view) would not be un¬ 
important topics. My book will be acceptable to 
printed in a neat octavo volume, with lb taxis Philosoviie. 



The Pewter Quart. 




%\)t Winter ^uart, 

a^tto $ong to an oltt Sunt, 

Written antf Corns©*** tor tfcr jollification of asifcbtr* of 38tcr, 
Porttr, air, £>tout, &*m, 

SnV all ot^tr Configuration* of ;ffflalt an* fftoj. 

Preface to the Reader, which serves also for Invocation. 

CSftntlrMtaUtrl 

|Ioet* t$tr* fotre, in agt* baefe, 

UB^o *ung tjit fatnt of tjie fionnjj Sslatlt Sm# * 

<&tf>rr* tuntD iwrmoniotf* tag* 

:Xn tfc* JUat&uti SSottlr’* pvttiit j 
JHjall not £ tfcru lift ms quill, 
ffio iwrnm a mtassurt brighter si(U? 

itiMStn*. to£o ^rlicon’jS bill rrtort, 

Sfisr me to daunt of tjjt $rtotrr <®uart. 



Hlrk, toy, take this handful of brass. A*cross to the Goose and 
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Folks with whom I never contort , 
Preferring to chat with my Pewter' 
Quart. 

6 . 

Silver and gold no doubt are fine, 

But on my table shall never abate; 

Being a man of plain common sense, 

I hate al{ silly and vain expense, 

And spend the cash these gew-gsws coat, 
In washing down gobbets of boiled and 
roast, 

With stingo stiff of the stiffest sort. 
Curiously pulled from a Pewter Quart. 

7* 
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Make a dead thief danco a Highland reel, 
And buteher a beast without cleaver, or 
Steel: 

And he proves by this science, with 
erudite art, 

That malt must be drunk from a 
Pewter Quart. 


i h - - 9. 

If Hock then loves the glass of green, 

. And champagne in its swan-necked flask is 

seen; 

If Glasgow punch in a bowel wc lay, 

And twist off out dram in a wooden quaigh; 
If, as botanical men admit. 

Everything haa its habitat fit, 

Let Sir John Barleycorn keep hh 
court, 

Turban'd tilth froth in his Pewter 
Quart , 


Beakers and bowls, I am told, of wood, 

For quaffing water are counted good} 

They give a smack, say the wat'ty folks, 

I .ike drinking after artichokes. 

Devil may care! Inever use 
WIter in either tdpjlbeHy or shoes ; 

And shall never be counted art or part, # 10. 

Inputting the same in a Pewter Quart, t y s handful of brass, 

g, Across to the Goose and Gridiron pass, 

Galvani one day, skinning a frog, Co unt co ‘ n on t * ie ? ut> 

To pamper hispauneh with that pinch. And bring me a quart of foaming stout, 
gut prog ~ Put it not into bottle or jug. 

Found out a science of wonderful wit. Cannikin, rumkin, flagon, or mug-. 

WhichcmmUe.mckpigkM.oa.io. 

HEM FOLLOWS ’ 

A DISSERTATION OH, THIS LEATHfcR BOTTLE AND THE BLACK JACK, 

u the works of the iogttfous DTJrfey>which he who studies not with noc¬ 
turnal and diurnal attention, is worthy of infinite reprobation, not to say 
worse, will be discovered two poems, which have not, as yet, excited the notice 
of the learned in the manner which they deserve. I shall therefore, as briefly 
as the importance of the matter will admit of, dissertate somewhat upon them ; 
inviting the attention of the sage and erudite to my remarks; perfectly regard¬ 
less of the approbation or disapprobation of those whom my inend, the Iteve- 
rend Edward Irving, calls " the flush and flashy spirits of the age; thereby 
making an agreeable and enpbuistical alliteration at head and tail. 

In the third volnme df " Pills to Purge Melancholy/’ the two hundred and 
forty-seventh page, and first verse,will be found these words: 

Cf>e Ecatfjer battle. 

iiofo M HfcoSw/tfot wans all $ing$, 

,peahen anB *%#, anB alt $t»fn ? . 

upon 1 foe Ucafl to shunt, 

Co ferrp foe* out, tfoep tome not in. 

$oiu cberpBne Both fofoat fo? can • 
ail for tfoc use anB praise of man. 

$ Ml in peahen tfoat fisfiX.wqt Btoelt 
Chat foot BtfcfeeB tfoc leathern hottle, 

A more sptaaii ozorfium i* «* » U>» "Mf. ““l"‘ f ^^wUh 1! 
bard, about to ring of « n*Ie invention, take, h. E h pound- H» J. 
fine frenzy rolling, glances at the ongin «f the uorkl, the gfcnea 
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and the utilities of earth j at old ocean murmuring with its innumerable waves, 
and the stately vessels walking the waters in all their magnificence; and then, 
by a gradual and easy descent, like Socrates bringing philosophy from the abodes 
of the gods to the dwellings of men, chaunts the merits of him who, for the 
use and praise of man, devised the Leathern Bottle. Compare Pindar’s cele¬ 
brated opening with this, and you will sec how short is the flight of the Boeo¬ 
tian muse, contrasted with that of our own swan. Observe, moreover, the so¬ 
lid British feeling of the illustrious poet. Ho sooner does he mention ships, 
than the national spirit breaks forth. 

Cb* $>i0 upon iui to giofm, 

Co keep foe* enft, tfjep come ttot in. 

Had the man who wrote this, cue idea inconsistent with the honour and 
glory of Britain ?—1 lay a thousand.pounds he had not. Had he lived in onv 
days, h^would have consigned the economists to the devihipid the Scotsman. 
Conceive, for a moment, this great man, big with beer, and thoroughly im¬ 
pressed with veneration for our walls of wood, reading that article in the Eclin - 
burgh on the Navigation Laws. What an upeurled lip of indignation would 
he not display! How hearty would be his guffaw of contempt! How firequeni 
liis palls at the vessel inserted in his dexter paw, in order to wash down the 
cobweb theories he was endeavouring to swallow J How impatiently would the 
pigtail turn under his nether-gum, until at last, losing patience, he would fling 
the Balaam over the bannisters, and exclaim, “ Here, John, take it away from 
me, and put it in the only place where it can be*at all for the use and praise 
of man." What place that is,lit ie hot necessary for me to mention* 

f . ' ''i. 1 ' '< 

Be pou Sap to of tonou ? 

.tfattfr, ftjep are nought, tftep cannot he gooB ; 

SUbcn a man far brn* he Both therein #titB, 

Co babe them fill eh, as he Both fntenB: 

Che hearer fitumbleth bj> the toap, 

®nB on the gvotmB ps liquor Both lap,* 

Chen straight the man begin* to ban, 

HttB atoeava it, "tiuaa Tong of the tooeben can; 

93«t haB ft been in a TUathern bottU, 

Although he atnmhleB, au hah been feel! * 
aafe therein ft fooulB vtiwnr, 
flnttl the man got unagaCw. ■*. 

SttB $ Sntah ft* beaben,&r. 

The ambling pace of the verse cannot bp sufficiently commended. Here w- 
go on jog trot, as Sbnebo l’au|a on Dapple. * Nothing stops the full gush of 
' poetry poured out in a ceaseless, murmuring flow/like a^hrook rolling at tlu 
ffect of two lovers by giocmlight. Remark, too, the insight this verse gives us 
°ti<h%p»hhe r B of the poet. His habits are completely anti-domestic; tbey 
hgjjfr pW King Leigh calls " all the freshnesq of out-of-doors life.” He lias 
at home. When he Wants todrink; he sends iP<# fheqbafttity required. 
All the hoi her of butlers is done away with. The whole tribe of tapsters art* 
his footmen, and the wide world his pallor. You percei^j, too, the hahit of 
his household; it is in a state of perpetually blissfuf iutocication. Nothing can 
be more a matter of course than thtf any messenger of his should stumble by 
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the way; it is a regular affair of ordinary speculation. And then see hi3 mag¬ 
nanimity. Grieved as he is at the loss of his liquor, he has no indignation 
against the drunjeen bearer, but transfers his wrath to the vessel, resolving 
_ henceforward to alter his measures. In, all this, there is something Christian- 
like and philanthropic. 

. $oto {or the got* fofth handle* three, 

.dfatth, thep Shall babe no prat*e of me, 

IZUhett a man and fct* toffe ho fall'at strife, 

(&* manp, 3t fear, babe hone In theft life,) 

Chep lap theft hand* upon the pot both, 
find break the game, though the# inert loth; 
fflifrh thep shall an*toer another hap, 

Jfor casting their liquor *o bafnlp atoap t 
But hah ft been fn a bottle fflleh, * 

Che one might hahe tugged, the other hahe helh; 

Chep both mfght hahe tuggeh tffl theft heart* dtd afce, 
&nd pet no harm the bottle inoulh take, 
find 3E tot*h fn heahen, $rc. 

• The phQosophy of this verse,:is. worthy of Lord Bacon or his commentator. 
The philosopher, knowing the pugnacity of human nature, feels no surprise at 
a matrimonial scuffle, but instantly hisgreat object occurs to his mind. “ Fight 
it out,” quoth he ; “ fight it out by all means ; but don’t spill the drink.” The 
whole forms a pleasant domestic picture ; the husband on one side of the tabic, 
warming his buna ions at the fire; the wife, mending a pair of breeches at the 
other ; and a three-handled pot, lying in quiet serenity between them, upon a 
a deal table. Suddenly arises a storm, occasioned by what we are not inform- 
ed by the poet, but most probably by an, unequal division of the contents of 
the aforesa^l pot—and a combat ensues. Both seize the pot, and the liquor is 
spilt. How touchingly, and yet with a just indignation, does our friend reflect 
on this! 

if or tohfch th*p *h»ll an*tocr another trap, 
ifor casting theft Ifquor *o bafnlp atoap. 

The solemnity of this threat is awfully impressive. It sounds like a voice 
from Delphi, or like apleep-toned imprecation, uttered from the mystic groves 
of Eleusis. There is nothing like it in all Paradise Lost. 

$oto tobat of tfie flagon* oi *flbcr fine ? 

JFafth, thep *halthabe no pm** of nunc. 

Itflhen a nobleman he both them *cub 
Co fmbe them filled, a* he both fntrnb, 

Che tnan^nfth hi* flagon run* quite atoap, 
find neber f* *crn again after that bap. 

#h, then hf* lorb begfn* to ban, . 

find *torar* he hath lo*t both flagon anb man t 

But ft ne'er toa* Jtnohm that .page or groom, 

But tofth a leathern bottle again tooulb come* 

&nd 3t tof*h f« heaben, $rc. 

Yon see here Ac touches of a fine archaic simplicity. The silver flagon in¬ 
dicating that its possesso? is a nobleman—the provision for life which it affords 

Vol, XIV. . 
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the flying footman, who never again is seen dfter that day —the baronial swear- 
ing of his lordship—and his regret at the loss of his property, first in the flagon, 
and then in the man; all take ns back to the feudal times, and make us think 
of beetle-browed cattles frowning over foaming cataracts; of knights clad ini 
the panoply of plate and mail pricking forth upon the plain; of ladye love, 
and chivalrye; 

Of tilting'furniture; emblazoned shields, 

Impresses ipmint, caparisons and steeds, 

Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous blights, 

At tilt tod tournament; then marshall’d feast, 

Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals . 

It is agreeable to yield the mind occasionally to these soft delusions of fancy, 
and to let our souls revel in the beauties and splendours of times past by. But, 
alas! as Burke says, ,<# the day of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe is 
departed." I agree with that great orator, hut shall nevertheless proceed with 
the Leathern Bottle. . 

« 

Jioto tobat ho pou jsap to tjote gla&ta fine ? 
dfafflf, t&tp $wll babe ita prater of mint. 
f8$ett frtetrtte axt at a table get, 
ftnh bp them fcbcral «ort* of meat, 

Cf it our tob#s flc#b» tlje other fi*b; 
ftmong them all remobe a bteh; 

Couth hut a glass upon the brim, 

Che gl#&$ fe broke; no taint left in: , 

Chen he pour tablecloth ne'er so fine. 

Chert liei pau| beer, poufale, pour mine; 

&ntr, bouhtlote, for $o dmall abu^e, 

% poung man map hte oerbter lode. 

•Sub 5 inteh, &*. 

I am sorry the poet wrote this verse. There i§ something flunkyish and val- 
leydesharmnical in the whole passage. Something, in fact, Moorish—I mean 
Peter-Moorish; and, I suspect, an interpolation. What need we care for the 
discarded skip, or the stained diaper? Get it washed. Warrant it will not add 
a shilling to your washerwoman's bill in the twelvemonths. But perhaps' you 
are afraid of the stains remaining to offend your optic nerve. Make your miml 
easy on the subject. You will find your remedy in the two hundred and nine¬ 
ty-ninth page of the Book of Rundell. " flub your part," says that she-Kit¬ 
chener, “ on each side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water, very thick; rub it well in, and expose the lirten td the sun and 
air, till the stain comes, put. If not removed in three or four days, rub thut 
off, and renew the process. When dry, it may be |priukled with a little wa¬ 
ter." Observe, it may be sprinfeed; for she does not insist ou that with dogged 
pertinacity. Nothing can be more simple titan the process; shd I am sorry 
the matter was mentioned. If it really be a bona Jule part of the composition, 

I must only class it aiaoag the follies of the wise; and mourn over the frail 
condition of human nature., , 

t om htficn tbte buttle te grofam olb 
itti that it iufll no l/mgcr bulb, 1 
<©ut of tijt iCut putt map rut a cjfbut, 

mettb punt tffwf tobeti btorn out; 5 
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<t&v Sang tic other *i#e on a p£n, 

♦ ’Cto£U tferbe to put mztip o## triffe# Cn, 

&S naffe, atols, an# tan#le*’ en#g; 
rfor pouttg beginners nee# tirtngs. 

$ tofeb Cut ff eaben bfe Soul map #torll, 

Cbat ffrat fnbtnte# t£e Eeatbertt Bottle. 

This *is a brilliant verse, and displays a genius for mechanical invention,' 
which would do honour to a Perkins. The thrifty management, too, is highly 
commendable ^and the care he manifests for young beginners, marks a paren¬ 
tal and hum arte disposition, which converts our ad&iration of the poet into 
love for the man. He appears to be of the opinion of that eminent statesman 
—the Mr Maberley of his day—who declared that there is nothing like lea¬ 
ther. Much may be, and indeed has been, said, on both sides of the question; 
but though the controversy is far from being set arrest, I shall not hgitate it 
on the present occasion. 

Let me now turn to the second head of my discourse ,* namely, Black 
Jack. 

m 

*m a plttiul thing, that nofo*a*#ap$, &(r$, 

<0ttr port# turn Eeatberu Bottle praitfer#; 

But u a leathern t&eant fitp Ufa lack, 

€iep m($t better babe *|o*en the bomtp Black $ack; 

4Tor toben tbej> are both notn knell toora an# Becape#, 
ifor tie Jack, than % bottle, much more rate be «a£#. 

$n# $ totei tyi rfoul much goo# mag partake, 

Cbat fiost Bebfee# the bonnp Blatfi Jack-. 

I, for one, am free to admit, that I do not like this commencement. There 
is something, as Leigh Hunt soys, base and reviewatory in it. Why need he 
disparage the valuable labours of his predecessor bard ? The world was large 
enough for them both. But the poetic tribe is irritable. This very moment, 
there is barbarous civil war going on among them. Southey calls B^rpn Sa¬ 
tan ; and Byron compliments the Laureate with the soothing title ofltljjjj. 
Bernard Barton has been heard to declare, that he did not think ODoherty’* 
poetry had anything Miltonian about it—to be sure it was in private ,* and fie 
qualified the assertion by adding, that he gave it merely as matter of opinion; 
but after all, it was. shabby on the part of Broadbrim. I say nothing; anti 
mention the business Just in illustration. 

t * 

&n# noin $ intil begin lb #eclave 
Wifiiit tie coubenfences of tie Jack are. 
first, tobe« a gang of goo# fellofo$ #o meet, 

8* oft at afair, ov a Snake, jjou j&att der’t; 

€itp regolbe tob#be*om* merrp effottfea, 

Sit# pet to get bom* f» goo# time to tbeiv bouse#; 

Cben tb* bottle ft ruwif atf OloSn p tup e&ime, 

Wit| j&aei, tfitp might babe all been Brunk in goo# time. 

&n# 5 SniOb b» goul in peace map Bfoell, 

Cbat first #eM*e# that *p*e#p bewel. 

The writer of this i^evjdently an intensely moral and domestic man. It being 
an object of necessity target drunk, *he question arises how this is to be done 
with the most decorous propriety. Arguing, then, with Macbeth, that when 
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a thing is to be done, 'twere well that it were done quickly; and, anxious to 
delight the fcmily at home with an early visit, he naturally prefers Ihe jack, 
or, as he most poetically' calls' 1 it, the Speedy Vessel. He manifestly hates loi¬ 
tering and lingering m any work in which he is engaged, and is quite shocked 
at the idea of intruding on domestic arrangements by any absence of his. He 
fbels the duties of the head of a household too keenly; he is too much inte¬ 
rested in the proper ordering of affairs at home. Certain I am that family 
prayers were the regular .order of the day in his establishment. 

&nb therefore leabe pour tbittle ttaattie, .. * 
fjhrafee the #aek,prabe go mpre the Eeathern Bottle s 
jfor the watt at the bottlewap brink till fa burst, 
flub pet not hanbaomelp gueuchbte thirst t 
Che master hereai mafeeth great moan, 

9nb bouhtd h& bottle fas aojjtee of the *tone; 

But if it h*b been a generous j&acft, 

$e might babe bkb eurrenttp bb*t hr bib lath t 
8nb $ tefj&bb tfoul in ijfarabfee, 

Chat firstfounb out that happp behtre. * 

’ l| l 1 In’, , 5 ' 1 1 , ' * 1 ■ I 

The lament, of the unsated beer-bibber itfsgiven here with a pathos which 
must draw tears from the eyes even of the most hard-hearted. No words are 
thrown away. * We toe hint endeavouring to effect his purpose at the bot¬ 
tle’s mouth, and finding his efforts vain, he u thereat maketh great moan.” 
How simple, yet how tender!, Had Shiel, or any other poetaster of that stamp, 
such a passage in his hands, into what a hladdcrof wordy amplification would 
lie not have blown it! We should infallibly have had the wife and children 
drawn in to participate in the father’s sorrow; but here we have a strain of 
higher mood. , , , 

a v ^ i * 

Be pour liquor smalt, or tbirk ai mub, , ’ 

Che tjeatinj bottle thatcrie* goob, goob; 

Chentbc master a#ain begins to jttorm, 

Because it ta fb more than it coulb perform t 
But Hit habbeenin aft bone# Black $ack, 

3ft boulbfwbrj<?obeb better to *tght, fimell, aub #mack: 

®nb -I tot*!) feloul Cn peahen map rest, 

Chat abbeb it $ack to Bateau*'* tkk. * 

On this verse I make no remark, as I ,am 'sure that by this time the reader 
of moderate abilities, or proper application, will be able to discover its scope 
and tendency. 

\ & ‘ 

$o flagoit, tankarb, bottle, or fug, 

• half #o fit, or $o bell tanfrolb tug j 
JFor token a man anb W totfe plap at tbtoack*, 

C&cre is n«*tfjto% so goob at a pair of Black jjfatft *: 

. Cfcmt toit thep go, tfep fitoear, anb tbtp curtfe, 

It makes them both bitter, thej&ck’g ne’er the bowfe ? 

blgbtb&e hangeb both, till their hearts bib afte, 
jNNRfat no b«rt the $ack* toulb take: • 

; &nb 3E tofeb hi* hetrsi map babe a pension, : c 
j&fat fast probuceb that l«ckp tubeutftn. 
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I am afraid my friend Joe Hume would hardly agree with this last prayer, 
but it is'evident that Joseph has no taste for the fine arts. The philological 
student will discover in this verse* the origin of the phrase, “ leathering a man's 
wife." On the moral propriety of conjugal fistycuffery I had prepared some 
copious remarks, when X received information from a sure hand, that my Lord 
Holland has a folio on the subject nearly ready for the press, and I bow to his 

Lordship's superior talents and experience. 

«, v 

' 1 * V' *1 ( I 

J?ocrat*jj antf SlrtetotXc 

JNcittfj no toft from a Slather 33o tfbt f ' 

£ov surf%$ tfdnfta tmn as Soon map 
Jftnh a ne&le fn a bottle of hag: 

3Sut tf tf»e XSIark J(act4 man often toSS obrr, 

’aCtollX make |jfm a# feruttk«s attn philosopher; 

BXJjett jjt tjwt mafttSjarh* from a petit to a quart. 

Conjured not, though $t XtbeS 6n tije hlarh art* 

3nh 3E brisk, fcr. 

m 

I care not a fig for the black art, and defy the foul fiend. Prince Holienlohe, 
and Ingleby the Emperor of the Conjurors—so shall make no remark on the 
last two lines. It would lead us into too deep a historico-metaphysical disqui¬ 
sition, were I to enter into a history of the fortunes of the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy. During the life of Aristotle, he was looked on as the prince of philo¬ 
sophers ; and such $id his estimation continue, as long as there were minds 
in the world manly enough to understand him. While Europe was sunk in 
darkness, he was taken up by the acute Arabians, then at the head of the in¬ 
tellect of the earth. From them the schoolmen caught him, badly translated 
and imperfectly understood; and when their day was over, the puny whipsters 
who had got possession of the ear of the metaphysical world, thought no¬ 
thing could be finer than to disparage, because be had been caricatured, him 
whom they could not read; and we pee, in our* own day, Stewart mumping 
and mumbling pretty little nothings, with full assurance that the Peripatetic 
whom he cannot construe, of who, if construed for him, is far above any 
reach of thooght he could bring to^s confutation, is unworthy to unloose 
the latchetof his shde. But itohis fortune inour poetry I may briefly advert: 
it is a fine illustration of the elder Mr Shandy’s theory of the influence of a 
name. That he was a hard drjnker I hope, for he was a great man ; but whe¬ 
ther he was or not, no name of the ancients occurs so often in juxta-position 
with the bottle. See the verse above. So also the eminent Harry Carey, 

Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 

AU were lovers of the bottle. s 

So in MS. pcnes me, , 

To moisten our throttle, , 

. f We’ll call the third bottle, • 

‘ For that was the jgj -getke of wise Aristotle. 

All owing to the two last syllables Of his name. With respect to the remark 
in the text, that #ti 

It ti)t &lacft $ark\i man often toss obn\ 

’(MIX ttfake jtfnt as Stunk as an$ pfrilosopkcr. 
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I can vouch, from my own experience, that the illustration is correct ; for 
I have had the honour of being intimately acquainted with fifteen of the first 
philosophers of the age, fourteen of whom ent tq bed drunk as widgeons 
every night of their lives, and the fifteenth retired when he found himself 
tipsy. 

38 eitaei, mp soot r frienb, let me tell pon, that feltoto 
€bat frames tbe bottle, bt# btbin# to ere but sballoto; 
fitbe cage ii so clear, X notbtns neeb mention, 

€be jflacb it a nearer anb beeper inbentlon j 
Wbf«bottle i# rleaneb, tie breg# flp about, 

8# If tie guts nnb tie brain# ffeto ont; * 

18ut it in a cannon*bore #aeft ft bab been, 
jprom tbr top to tbe bottom all might babe been dean, 
itnb 5 tof#b b^ sottl no comfort map lath, 
f bat first bebtscb tbe bouncing 381ae& Jack. 

I am not antiquarian enough to decide on tbe correctness of the above ob¬ 
jurgation against the qpcleanliness of the bottles of the olden time, and wil¬ 
lingly leave the consideration of the matter to Mr John Nichols, who presides, 
and long may he preside, over the archaeologists who wield the pen fbr the 
Gentleman's Magazine, in Which, perhaps, he will favour us with an engraved 
lik< ness of a leathern bottle, as, 1 think, churches are running rather low. 
But, be that as it may, he must have little gusto fbr the sublime who cun fail 
to admire the splendid epithet of the Cannon-boiu Jack. What vast ideas 
of .stupendous bibosity does not it excite ? Conceive a nino-pounder-like ma¬ 
chine charged with ale, levelled on your fable, in full range against your brains! 
Nay, the very word is good. It makes us think of battle and blood—of square 
column and platoon mowed down in unrelenting sweep—of Sir William Con¬ 
greve, the Duke of Wellington, and the field of Waterloo— of Buonaparte, St 
Il.lcna, and Sir Hudson Lowe—and thence, by the association of ideas, of Barry 
O'Meara, and the horse-whipping of old Walter of the Times. I shall lump 
my dissertation on the four following verses 

fpour leather bottle f# tiseb bpno matt 
Chat ii a bair’#«hreabtb abobe ft platoman; 

Cben let u# gang to tbe $t>errule# pillar#, 

$nb there let tt# bistt those gallant Jack #totlltr# t 
3tn tbe#e tfmall, #trong, #oitr, miltr, aub stale, 
fiTbep brink orange, lemon, anb Hambeth ale t 
fiT be ebief of heralb# there alToto#, 

, fit be Jack to be of an aneienter bouse, 

STnb map bt# successor# neber toant sack, 

Chat first bebfseb tbe long leather Jack. 

fir ben for tbe bottle, pern eannot toell fiU it, 
fflMftbottt a tunnel, but tf>at pon must spill it; 

’€<* as barb to get in, as it is to get out, ' 

*®is not so toftb a j&ack, tor it runs like a spout : 

^rben bum pour bottle, tojw* goob is in it, 
fidate cannot toell fill it, nor brink, nor elean it; 
aautK ft b«b been in a jollp Wfocb lack, * 

*£iuoutb come a great pace, aim bolb pon goob tack. 

. anb g tofsh fa Soul, frc. r 
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W Hat ’$ tfrunft In a j atfc, lonSjS as firm as a $®atft, 
tlbat bsevt fust rraftrj? cocftt to #oot at a mark; 

®®Hen tta other thing up to the mouth ft go eg, 
fiftakts a matt loofe toftji a great tattle ttoge; 
an infer men rontltrtre, Hat a Ifacft, neto or otb, 
beginning to Itah,fe tafoftar toortb goltr; 
iFor iufjen He poor man on H* foapboeji trutrge ft, 

Ws toornoout Jar ft bin* lora budget. 

3nW S tefeb bfe beiras mas wtor lath Sack, 

®bat ffnrt eontrfte# tj&e leather 38latft Jatft. 

Wren bottle atrtf Jxrft sftantf together, fie on’t, 

She bottle loobtf jurft Ifte a binarf to a giant; 

€hen babe iue not reason the Jack {or to etatae, 

Jfor the® tan rnata btafe, toben the bottle mrtrtfe Shots ; 
iFor abb but to eher# 3Iatb a toot, 
anb ebers Jack becomes a boot: 

Shen gibe me m® fait, therefe a reason fobs, 

Shep habe kept tig toet, the® totll bees u * brj?. 

X noba ghall cease, bnt as X am an honest man, 

She Jack beserbeS to be calleb g?lr John* 
anb mas the® ne’er toaut, {or belt® nor bad, 

Shat bee® tt® the trabe o£ the tann® Black Jack, 

Amen! and virtue be its own reward! 

On the above, four things are to be particularly noticed. 

I. That the Hercules Pillars is the ne-plus-uftra of signs. 

II. That the progress of time has extinguished various sorts of ales—for 
who, now-a-days, drinks Orange, Lemon, or Lambeth—they sleep with the 
Chians and Falemians of the days of Greece and Rome. 

III. That a partiality for a man’s favourite pursuit may lead him to bestow 
on it unjust and undeserved praise; for, after various and repeated experi¬ 
ments in drinking out of every vessel under the sun, I can give it as my un¬ 
biassed opinion, that the shape of the ip|trument imparts no additional value to 
the liquor drunk, and that therefore ftteideaythat he, who imbibes from a 
black jack, acquires a superior fierceness or raartiality of aspect, must be classed 
among such innocent delusions as , induced the barber to recommend white- 
handled razors as the best fitted fo^ abrading Of beards. 

Lastly and finally, we cannot hUp being pleased by the vein of genuine and 
unaffected piety which runs through, both these dignified compositions. The 
prayers which in both conclude eaoh verse, though more varied and poetical in 
the latter, are not more solemn and impressive than the solitary ejaculation of 
blessing bestowed on the earlier production. There is something striking, 
which sinks into the soul, in the constant choral-like repetition of the one for¬ 
mulary which amply compensates for the picturesque diversity, which excites 
our admiration, but fills ua not with awe. The one goes to the head—the 
other to the heart. To conclude, ifthe brows of fhc inventors of the Bottle and 
Jack deserve to be bound with sAow-white fillets, as being men who civilized 
life by new productions of art and genius, the bards who hymned their ex¬ 
ploits may justly ^laimthe same honcuf, as being pious poets, who spoke things 
worthy of Apollo. /* 


• M. OD. 
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tEAVING rOUT.—A 

Ti?E Fortune sails to-night—a ship 
New rigg’d, and ready for her trip. 
Magnetic centre for a while 
Of bawling din, and strenuous toil; 

Of rushing, running to and fro 
Of querulous clerks that pant and Mow; 
Of tidesinen, men of soft appearance. 
Skill’d in declining interference i . 

Of porters, patiently who fag, 

Oppress’d with trunk, and box, and hag; 
Of carters, andjheir carts that scamper, • 
Rattling alonmpth cask and hamper { 

Of seaman, conlBent, conceited, \Y ■ 
And leaving port with liquor heated, . 
One—elevated, joyous, free, > 

And swaggering^ stepping from the quay 
Into the vessel, o'er a plank, 4 
Slipp’d—down intp the water sank, 

That upwards 4n a fury splast^d; 

Ropes, oars to succour him are dash’d, ». 
And boats, with hubbuja fell and loud, 

Ate storm’d by an officious crowds 
More willing, certainly, than able, 

To save th’ existence of Kit Cable, 

A man quite full of flesh and vigour. 

If near, you could not miss has figure; 
Rut sought by everjwsyO in vain, .. 

No traces of Mm now remain. v 

After a space, however, past 
In deep anxiety, at tut . , 

His body found, they brought on shore, 
And to a neighbouring tavern bore. 

The frowzy hostess would complain,. 

But deems it wiser to refrain, ; . 
Pardoning tli’ entrance of dead guest, 

In favour of the living rest. 

The sight of death full well she knows 
The mind is apt to discompose, 

And either joyfulness is bred 
At finding we ourselves not dead; 

Or sorrow rises, when we view 
The corpse of him vre haply knew. 

The one state or the other causes 
In malty dryness of th e faucet, * 

Which .water never will allay. 

Imbibe what quantity they may; ^ 

*Tis quench’d Mono, or render’d weaker, 
By copious draughts of good strong liquor. 
Before foe attendants think it fit , 

At Bacchanalian board to sit, 

They rear and brawl in fierce debate 
How Kit they* may reanimate. 

Noised round the town the misadventure, 
'Gossips in shoals begin to enter f 
The filthy riff-raff of the port. 

Mingled with those of better sort; 
Women, who gaze with silly stare, 

While infants in their arms they bear. 
Unconscious brats, whose gloating lust 
Is fix’d upon fe mumbled crust, 

That, deviously directed, comes 
At times in contact with their gums ; 
Ship-bdys with cowls, and matted locks; 
Watermen in their long brown cloaks; ■ 
Train-oil men in*soird linen frocks ; * 
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Skippers, with broad and sinning face, 
Who push their way in bustling pace, 

Clad in respectable attire, 

They yet with pliant air inquire 
From ragamuffin standing near, 

How happen’d the mischance, and where. 
Hogs too run in—a certain cur, 

Who cannot understand the stir, 

Panting, and open mopfo’d and nosing, 
Through legs and petticoats opposing, 
Trots on, until he gains the place 
Where, arguing upon foe case, 

Stand in foe heat of disputation, 

The agetits of resuscitation. 

He, with an air secure and free. 

Exploring what foe thing might be. 

If ’tweie for food, or for diversion, 

Snuffs at foe sufferer from submersion ; 
His face, arms, body, all about 
Scenting, he still remains in doubt. 

When, with a sudden kick assail’d, 

At once his thirst for knowledge quail’d, 
Yelping he scuds away—a crew 
Of barking tykes his flight pursue. 

Of varying voices foe collision, 

At length produces the decision, 

That, by foe beds the body taken. 

Should he suspended, and well shaken. 

A practice sage, to ascertain 
Whether foe vital spark remain ; 

If so, ’gainst being thus opprest 
’Twill surely enter its protest. 

Already, they with eager zeal 
Were swinging Cable by foe heel. 

When came an order that forbade 
Farther attempts should here be made 
The extinguish’d flame of life to rouse, 
Seeing ’twos but a common house. 
Unauthorised by any patent 
■■ To bring to light the spirit latent. 

It also stated, that a place 
Existed, whenee'a legal chase 
Arising, truant sprite would meet, 

And turn it though in foil retreat. 

That, proper messenger, or bailiff, 

Would be at hand to capture stray life, 
Furnish’d with writ ’gainst fleeting sense, 
And fugitive,intelligence. 

Th’ injunction was convey’d, in short, 
That they the body should transport 
To foe establishment intended 
Particularly for Uvea suspended, 

(House of Recovery by name,) 

And medical assistance claim. 

Check’d now restorative exertion, 

The crowd moved Off in quick dispfrsion. 
His party. Kit, with brine still moist 
And heavy, on their shoulders hoist, 

And tow’ras the 'Spital take the road 
As fast as may be with their load. 
Arrived—a ready aid is lent, 

• And spite of rude experiment, 

So lately tried, restored the heat. 

And sinking pulse's firmer heat, 

11 
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Symptoms of consciousness Kit gives, 

And once more breathes, and moves, and 
lives. 

From each quarter of the town 
Passengers, perturb’d, come down. 
Flaunting figures making stir, 

In their cloaks and caps of fur. 

Maudlin comrades, who have ta’en 
Parting cups with might and main, 

With demeanour frank and free, 
tiivo their escort on the quay. 

Ample dame, and slender miss, 

Wrapt in shawl and loop pelisse, 

Mincing tread, or waddling walk, 

*’hile engaged in eager talk* 

domes the time to try the heart, 
llest of friends at length must part; 

Right hand with the right conjoin’d, 
(Shakes away with fervour kind,— 

Nay, both hands of some are taken, 
Squeez’d, then eased, then squeez’d and 
shaken ,• 

Friendly fist in guch a crisis, 

Oft no better than a vice is; 

Sensibility no balm 

Yields, when leagued with horny palm,— 
Instead, she makes, with her effusion, 
Your fingers tingle from contusion. 
.Swaggering blades, with manners rough, 
Feelings hearty, voices gruff, 

(Jive their bencdudte 

In a hoarse half whimpering key. 

Damsels in close contact stand, 
Murmuring in accents bland, 

To each other loves and dears. 

While their eyes are fill’d with tears, 

Not forgetting, ’mid the show 
Of deep valedictory woe, 

E'en the most minute direction. 

Touching care and circumspection 
I n the choice of silks and laces, 

To be sent from foreign places. 

As if he from a cloud had dropp’d, 

Or quickly out of earth had hopp'd— 

A very maggot, blown with pnde. 

The Captain comes, with sprawling stride. 
A thing no bigger than a goose, 

Yet with an air precise and spruce, 

Upon the quay lie struts about, 

(living his orders with a shout, 
Accompanying each high command 
With flourish of his tiny hand. 

The creature boasts a voice of brass, 

And brays with it more loud than ass. 
That out of nothing such a founder 
.Should come, is surely cause for wonder. 
This small, pot-bellied, huffing dwarf 
Plays chanticleer upon foe wharf— 

“ Make way, make way,” with downward 
snip 

Tom Thumb now lords it in his ship. 

The signal given for embarkation, 

The passengers make pseparatiqp 
I’o go on board, and soon a row* 

Of figures on the deck bestow 
Vol. XIV. 
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A fond attention to explore 
What friends still linger on the shore. 

At present oft occurs the thought 
Of something heedlessly forgot; 

Or foe wish rises in the heart, 

Some new-sprung impulse to impart. 

Or love-engender’d hope or fear, 

To pour into the trusty ear 
Of parted friend still standing near. 

A meaning look foe while convey’d, 
Maugre night’s interposing shade. 
Produces mutual fix’d regard, 

When intercourse of words is barr'd; * 
The mournful smile, aad§foakiiig head, 
Marking the time for utterance lied. 

A numerous and pensive band 
Persisting on foe deck to stand, 

Two strapping youths of sturdy mood, 
Who comfort deem the sovereign good; 
And sentiment a thing of air, 

Which metrnor eat, nor drink, n8r wear; 
Keen hunters of ^gcommodationo, 

Shrewd spies of easy situations, 

Hastily towards foe cabin steer, 

Duck low their heads, and disappear. 

The rest, resolved above to stay 
Until foe ship gets under way, 

Continue earnestly to mark 

Sights, sounds, that penetrate the dark. 

Tie organ slowly moves its round. 

With rolling, winding, winning sound. 
The organist—was once'elate 
With fortune’s gifts, but fall’n his state. 
His country—haps—I may not tell, 

But music loved he passing well. 

His muffled form, and vestfire poor, 

Are suited to bis fate obscure. 

Youth’s stamp hath faded from his face, 

' Its outlines wherefore should we trace ? 
Each wintery night he wanders late, 
Silent, and sadly desolate. 

No fellowship lie seeks or owns, 

Save with his organ’s mellow tones. 

Rich, pleasant, slow, the airs it plays, 
Discoursing, sure, of other days $ 

Of situations—feelings deep, 

That in foe heart have lain asleep; 

The warmth, and vivid glow of soul, 
Which present modes of life control; 

Of persons—places—powerful ties; 

All foot the wishes wont to prize, 

With destiny’s dark cloud between; 

That have—but no! that might have been. 
A ballad-singer putting down 
The organ’s music with her own, 

Twangs through her nose a flippant strain, 
Suited to servant-wench and swain. 
BIixad. 

Oh !—Would you hear how Spanish lady 
Woo’d and won an Englishman ? 
Wooing, sweethearts ! is a trade ye 
Mar with shllly shally plan. t 

He a master stout and brave was 
*• Of a tight built merchantman ; 

But sore stress’d by wind and wave was, 
Y^bcn on Spanish coat* he ran. 

3 X 
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Sound and strong his heart its biscuit* 

Love had neve* known before; 

lie ne’er thought that he could risk it. 
Coining to a foreign shore. 

A lady in famed Cadiz city, 

' Saw his handsome form and face; 

But a stranger—’twas a pity 

No acquaintance could take place. 

Still, however, she admired him. 
Wondering much who he could be ; 

As 'a husband she desired him, V 

* If she thought he would agree. , 

Of fine loverUlp had many, 

But the Captain bore the bell! 

No Spaniard, Frenchman, nor any 
Dutchman,, Briton can excelL 

When she heard that he was going. 

In her tears,she nigh was drown’d; 

Very bftd with sorrow growing; 

Down she fell oh thg cold ground. 

Faint heart gains nor man nor woman. 
All in jewels the Spanish lass 

To his lodgings goes*-her true man 
Drinking was his parting glass. 

She cries, “ Captain, I adore you. 

Can you laving ^tpid requite, 

Here 1 am that stands before you, # 
Ready hand and heart to plight.”— 

He cries, “ Madam, I adoie you, 

Loving maid T can requite; 

True to death 1 stand before you. 

Hand and heart to you 1 plight.”— 

Married—both a wife and cargo 
Carried off the Englishman. 

On a wife there’s no embargo; 

Catch a rich one if you can. 
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Unmoored, the vessel glides along, 

From high balcony—hark ! a song. 

Song. 

Solitude pervades my room 
With a sadly silent gloom; 

Watches here my mortal frame. 

In quiescence dull and tame. 

Far my soul upon the sea 
Wanders, where my love should be; 
Seeking all that may disarm 
„ Winds and waves of power to harm. 

Through the swiftly whirling crowds. 
Of the swarthy growling clouds, 
Entering his pavilion vast, 

Witli the spirit of the blast 

Parleying, it fondly tries 
Soothing terms of compromise, 

In behalf of one small bark, 

Now careering in the dark. 

Through the chambers of the deep. 

By coral rock—sea-weed steep— 

Shelly grove, and spongy bower, 

Where sea-monsters prowl and lower 

Roaming on, it seeks to find 
Sea-nymph pitying and kind; 

Who, when stormy waves are near, 
May avert them from my dear. 

Oft it speeds in eager course, 

Where night winds with murmur hoarse. 
By a careless impulse led, 

Sport around his rocking bed. 

Mingling, with, it rules theiT quires ; 
Lulling harmony inspires; 

Careful vigil then it keeps, 

Round his pillow as he sleeps. 

S. JVlttlKLE. 


BETTER FROM GAURIEL SOUTH, ESQUIRE. „ 

TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWQOD's MAGAZINE. 

CttpcQkar, September 30, 1823. 

Quis novus hie nostris sueoessit sedibus hospes ? 

Quern sese ore ferenfi ? ■>* „, 

Sni,—I dare say you are the only Editor ill the three Kingdoms, as 
these two great islands used to lie called ill the days of our grandfathers, 
who would not stare with inexpressible astonishment on receiving a let¬ 
ter from this sequestered spot. Not that it is without a reasonable share 
of that notoriety which belongs to all great capes or headlands, from the 
-circumstance of affording* a point of direction to the several vessels in 
whqse course it happens to stand. Of my place of residence I Can indeed 
say raore^han many persons of noble birth and high distinction ; namely, 
[.tiiattWpn not a map of Europe, however small, in which it ijjpnt par- 
while their princely mansions, villages, add feren towns, 
passed ov«r without notice. I cannot, however, speak very highly of 
■ the literary attainments of my insular associates, in number about GOO, 
among whom, at this present vnyting, are but sevqptcen who can con¬ 
verse ip thu English tongue, and but, three of is who can read and write, 
v iz- the pries*, the keeper of light-house, and your humble servant. 

Yet remote as I am from you, and far removed as you appear to he 
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from the wrangling discussions of our Irish politics, I know no one to 
whom I can with more satisfaction address a series of papers on our af¬ 
fairs. With your sentiments on genera] politics I entirely coincide. I re¬ 
joice at the success which your Magazine has met, and hail in it an aus-, 
pinions omen of the revival of those true British feelings which had been 
for a while depressed, discountenanced, and almost sunk under the im¬ 
posing speciousness of a false philosophy, assuming the garb of liberal 
. sentiment, civic freedom, and universal philanthropy. The mask has been 
torn off its face, and the features of the monster 'appear in their native 
deformity. In every case of combination against his health or life, the 
British Hod, bften appearing inert and sluggish in the beginning, but. 
^granting only to be reused, has, when he put forth his slptigtli, never 
Tailed to defeat the machinations of his foes, whether internal or exter¬ 
nal. Of this remarkable feet your own experience will point out nume¬ 
rous instances.'—May the justice of the observation be equally confirmed 
by the experience of all Who will come after us 1 

But our Irish affairs appear cut off from all effective sympathy. We 
are made a regular butt for the shooting off of Whig liberalism and Whig 
condolence. You see fellows writing about us as if we were people of differ¬ 
ent passions and affections from the rest of mankind. You hear orators, 
in Parliament and elsewhere, drunk or sober, as chance directs it, la¬ 
menting over the Helot ism of Ireland, and the savage oppression of its 
rulers. But you neither see nor hear anything real or practical on the ac¬ 
tual state of the country. We have got plenty of disquisitions on bottles 
and rattles, sufficient of investigations as to whether Sir John Newport 
has read the Bible enougli to distinguish one ancient nation from another, 
an abundance of detail Whether Sheriff Thorpe Was correct or incorrect in 
likening the Marquis of Wellesley to the jaek of trumps, arid an over¬ 
flowing measure of tropes and figures on the unheard-of oppression of not 
allowing Mr O’Connell to wear a gown of finer texture titan that which 
envelopes the shoulders of Mr Brougham—of the true state of the coun¬ 
try next to nothing. Through your pages, which have been at all times 
more attentive, to Irish affairs than any of your contemporaries, I shall 
venture to make some observations—perhaps, if you so permit me, at 
some length. The advantages I possess, however highly to be rated at 
some respects, are yet such as will draw no envy on my head, as they 
are chiefly derived from what none of us is in a hurry to attain—length 
of life. Some of your contributors, sir, lay claim to this distinction, but 
the youthful blood which occasionally wantons in their productions, plucks 
the assumed coronal of grey hairs from their heads. In my case it is, I 
am sorry to say—but why should I be sorry to say that I have lived 
through a life of smooth and happy current ?—it is quite true. Though 
not altogether unacquainted with other countries, I have passed the 
greatest part of my time iu this, where 1 have been neither unobservant 
nor inactive. The state of Ireland engages, and lias for some time occupied, 
a considerable share of the attention of tho sister island, particularly 
since the cessation of foreign alarms and continental warfare has enabled 
her to turn her thoughts, with more unremitted eqprgy, on the import¬ 
ant subject of domestic concerns; but, as I have already said, the pic¬ 
ture presented to the view of England is partial, and clouded with pas¬ 
sions and prejudices. There are, no doubt, many intelligent and well- 
educated Irishmen capable of doing justice to the subject, and amply 
qualified for the task. By the moderation of their sentiments and the li¬ 
berality of their dlinds ; but these vely qualifications prevent the under¬ 
taking. Having no particular inducement to the labour, they remain 
quietly in the back-ground, leaving thd field in the possession of claino- 
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rous partisans and factious writers, with whom sober facts and simple 
trutli are objects of very secondary importance. In compassionate consi¬ 
deration of Ireland’s want of a veracious historian, an English gentle¬ 
man did her the favour to visit her shores some years since, w ith the 
express purpose of supplying that deficiency, and possessing one capital 
qualification, a perfect confidence in his own ability. His ability to 
write a hook was indeed very apparent; for after a short sojourn in 
what was to him a strange country, mid to which, had he still remained 
in it, lie would lie a stranger, he did certainly put forth two huge quarto' 
volumes, of what he was pleased to eajl a Political and Statistical Ac¬ 
count of Ireland. To this I may perhaps hereafter advert, particularly 
as I fiud it used as the unquestioned text-book of the philosophers 
of Constable's Review, the Scotsman newspaper, and other deep spe¬ 
culators on Irish affairs. At present my purpose is to give you some 
sketches, for I do not pretend to write a formal history, ot the actual 
state of this country and its inhabitants, on the correctness of which 1 
think you may depend ; because, though not divested of prejudices and 
prepossessions, I am altogether exempt from the agitations of parly 
animosity, sectariaft rancour, the irritation of disappointed hopes, or tlu> 
animosities attending the pursuits of honour or emolument. For this 
degree of self-commetulalion you will be the more disposed to give me 
credit, when 1 tell you that the merit I claim is founded ou my incapa¬ 
city to mix in the animating pursuits of youth. I have no wisli for more 
than 1 possess. I take an interest, indeed, in the welfare of my friends 
and the prosperity of my country ; hut the coolness of age, ami the dis¬ 
tance from which I view the hustling scenes of life, enable me to regard 
these scenes with comparative indifference, and, as far as other circum¬ 
stances will permit, to paint them with fidelity. I shall endeavour to 
avail myself of the Iioiatian precept, of using a style “ modo tristi ssrpe 
jonon,” somev,hat —“ longo sed intervallo”—on the plan of jour own 
audaciously original publication. 

Hut 1 shall not intrude on your space with farther introductory re¬ 
marks, and conclude this preliminary letter by wishing you every suc¬ 
cess. and subscribing myself as, Sir, 

Tour most obedient, humble servant, 

. Gadhikl South. 
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PAMPHl.VTS ON rnm.AN».* 


Di in no the Lite session of Parlia¬ 
ment, our Irish affairs obtained a sur¬ 
passing (logic? of attention. More 
hourb, 1 believe, were wasted on us 
than on atl tlu other topic 3 of Parlia¬ 
mentary investigation. The effect on 
the 1 louse of Commons was, that every¬ 
thing connected with us was vot< d a 
hole of unendurable magnitude. No 
sooner had the voice of Thr Robert He¬ 
ron bt m heard from the chair, an- 
ptnineintj'*' that the House had resol¬ 
ved Oself hi to a committee, to take in¬ 
to cotixkfofntion the conduct of the 
High (Bunn of Dublin," than there 


was a general flight, leaving the arena 
in the possession of those, who, I may 
say,‘were almost professionally enga- 
g<d, reinforced occasionally, towards 
the end of the evening, by tho- e 
choicer spirits, who had screwed them¬ 
selves to the sticking place by the sti¬ 
mulant of the jolly god. I am ati aid 
that a similar satiety has seized on the 
Brithh public—that a kiud of J libei- 
no-phobia prevails, vtry unfa^burable 
to my design of giving a series of ar¬ 
ticles on our concerns. Vet when bo 
many take pqp in band on the same 
subject, may not J too roll my tub 


* r!, l "up>" >l)S n y tty Bad of lllrsuugton, f!vo. London, Longman 

Vu-WH ot Ireland. IJy J. O’DriscoH, Esq. 2 vol, 8vn. London, Longman and ( o. 
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as busily, perhaps you may Bay as un- 
profftably, as Diogenes himself? 

I believe the easiest way to come at 
the consideration of my subject, and, 
to accomplish my design of speaking 
truth and common sense about my 
country, is to devote a paper to the 
exposure of the falsehoods and follies 
now fashionably current on that head. 

] shall take them of the freshest wa. 
ter, the latest impression. I speak not, 
of course, of newspapers, which srr&fot 
the most part mere organs of party, 
and very convenient receptacles/or the, 
good or ill humour of their supporters. 
They furnish a daily supply of light 
food for the public palate, which ha¬ 
bit has now rendered indispensably 
necessary, ami which, whether whole¬ 
some or noxious, never fails to find 
consumers. The compositions to which 
I refer are of much higher pretension ; 
professing to be works of superior in¬ 
telligence, of men divested of all illi¬ 
beral prejudices, intimately acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, competent 
to prescribe to the legislature a cure 
for all her ills, and kind enough to 
communicate it. I have lately seen a 
pamphlet, written by a patriotic Irish 
nobleman, with the good-natured pur¬ 
pose of explaining to his Excellency 
the Marquis Wellesley the nature of 
the country he was coming to govern, 
and the measures he ought to pursue. 
The acute mind of the noble Marquis 
may perhaps have derived useful know¬ 
ledge from instruction so generously 
communicated. If so, his Excellency 
has been more fortunate than I; the 
only inference I was able .to draw be¬ 
ing, that his Lordship would have been 
better employed in cultivating his Irish 
estate, and improving his tenantry, 
than in writing political rhapsodies in 
London. One observation, however, 
deserves notice! In enumerating the 
raw materials of profitable trade in 
Ireland, his Lordship mentions gra¬ 
nite, (I suppose for its rarity,} which 
he earnestly recommends ,to the citi¬ 
zens of Dublin as superexcellent stuff 
for staircases, because, as he was cre¬ 
dibly informed by a person whom he 
had reason to think a competent judge 
of such matters, it will-, resist fire . 
This, indeed, was a no'tahle discovery. 

Auother political pamphlet, if I may, 
without degradation, •bestow such a 
name on two octaifo volugies, published 
by John O'Driscoll, Esq^ and offered 
at the price—a modest and encouraging 


one—of fifteen shillings per voh, has 
more recently fallen under my view. 
If I spend jnore time in the consider¬ 
ation of this book, than it is, in any 
point of view, worth, you must excuse 
me. It is brought out under the pa¬ 
tronage of a great Whig nobleman, a 
vast Irish absentee proprietor ; and 
really, as a fair representative of its 
Class, shews how such things are usu¬ 
ally -written. I perceive, too, that some 
London periodical—I forget which— 
gives it some praise, as exhibiting Irish 
feeling and talent; and I had heard it 
considerably extolled for the beauty of 
its composition, even by those who dis¬ 
approved of its doctrines ; and, though 
likely to be of that number, I was ne¬ 
vertheless pleased with the account. I 
felt fully prepared to welcome and ap¬ 
plaud a rieiojf star of Irish genius, al¬ 
though its lustr4> might be more cal¬ 
culated to dazzle than illumine. Daz- 
, zle it unquestionably did—not, how¬ 
ever, like a first-rate star, but like a 
second-rate comet; for it contains an 
ill-defined nucleus of meaning* enve¬ 
loped in a halo of verbiage encumber¬ 
ing what it is unable to adorn. 1 hat e 
every respect for the author's private 
and personal character and speak only 
fif his book, now public property, which 
every man is free to censure or approve 
accordiug to his judgment. To me, I 
must confess, had I not been told it 
was a serious work, it would have 
Seemed a burlesque on fine writing— 
a Chrononhotontnologos turned poli¬ 
tician. It is far from being agreeable 
to me to expose the absurdity of a wri¬ 
ter of my own country; and were there 
nothing in the book reprehensible be¬ 
sides the style, it might wend its way 
to tj»e “ gulph of all human posses¬ 
sions" without any molestation on my 
part. But, in animadverting on the 
work, it is impossible to pass by a fea¬ 
ture so remarkable, a defect so little 
to be expected in the present day, when 
so many models of just composition 
exist t and when, in almost every news¬ 
paper, are to be found well written pa¬ 
ragraphs, In public declamation, pom¬ 
pous iuanitytoas some chance to escape; 
flush succeeds flash so fast, that we" 
have not time to analyze and examine; 
but the liicru scripia has a more serious 
trial to undergo, and must abide the 
deliberate verdict of critical inquest 
and examination. 

I know no writer more peremptory, 
and yet more unfortunate, in his dicta. 
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than the author of foe two octavo vo- the dull quartos of Wakefield, the worst 
luraes. His very preface begins with of all bad authorities, some brilliant ob- 
a false position, owing txj^the puerile servationsofhisown,and a few extracts 
affectation of saying old^hings in a from works already sufficiently appre- 
new manner,' and clothing trite mean- dated? This superfluity of appendage, 
ings in floriddiction. Alluding to the atgues either a very shprtmemory or an 
success of a flew modern novels and ignorance of the contents of his own 
poems, he says, “Fame and Fortune volumes ; for in his preface he thus 
are tbeslaves which dbey the master speaks. J* We have not valued nume- 
spirits of our time] whose’choice it m fop references, nor extensive details, 
to dwell in the enchanted regions of aj teA . voluminous appendix. These 
the imagination.** -Now the truth is, might hate had their use*",vii former 
that Fame or Fortune, or both, are times I suppose, " and we have not 
the very idolstowhich those master?- wholly neglected them !” No truly, un- 
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ments of honourable ambition, and them neglect. I cannot forbear auo- 
instead of being slaves to men, the ting the remainder of the paragraph as 
fhetis that men are Slaves to them, a specimen of the author’s peculiar 
But Mr a’Driscoll is not just to him* manner, though it is simplicity itself, 
self in confining imagination to novel* compared With other passages. u But 
istsandps«ts?*-hisownl^o(dfiwiUshew Cur chief object vyas to convince—to 
that he knows ho«*to employ it, not persuade—to gifo to the cause of Ire- 
only in adorning facts jb»t in creating land, if we could achieve it, |hat inte- 
them. In the same kind of inflated , rest which is created not by cold detail 
diction he ,pmeeeds-; through many a and barren documents," such ashis 
page, using a profusion of words to appendices, “ and, a cheap parade of 
express badly, what might perspicu- learning] hut by those warm and lb* 
ously be unfolded in a few, a fault too ^ing, pictures, which as they can be 
often found, I am scurry to say, in the painted only by him who feels, are 
compositions of my Countrymen. One calculated to seize on the feelings of 
of his subeequant affifoaationS 1 am othera.and to convince the understand- 
the more, willing to admits because (as ing,. while they possess themselves of 
Pope observes of Lompnua) he exem- the heart. IFe do not say we have done 
plifies it himself. “ Thereto no coun- this, but me would have done it." 
try about which so mudibas been writ- There is fomethmg in this which at 
ten, and so badly and imperfectly, as first looks like meaning, but on consi- 
Ireiand.” Even this, however,i8m0xw deratfoniteiudes our grasp. Hisob- 
piressed—it should he, thereiabocottn- ject, besaya>u>as (is it.should be,) to 
try upon which somuch has been Writ* convince^to persuade, but we are not 
ten badly and imperfectly as Ireland j told whom he is tp con vince, or of what 
for unquestionably them are malty they are to be persuaded. The cause 
countries on which much morphas been of Ireland is a vague and indefinite ex- 
actually written. Putting the fabulous 'pwwfefl ednveys no distinct mean- 

history of Ireland, as ifr deserves* out , ing^ kdt^^Wdght be expected from a 
of the question, perhaps them is no , tbond' writing at his 

nation in Europe on which so little casein thequiatretreatofLisnabrinny, 
has been written. The substance of and wI»ip%!feii|W«nWwbis humble 
all which this gentleman has eorapo- mite towafoS tlfe improvement of his 
sed in elucidation of its State might, if nativecountry. Wjarm pictures, and 
written in pfain English*!* corapriaed addresses to We passions, ".are not the 
in the fourth part of^cm of h$own safest modes ,of eonvlhehk the under¬ 
octavos. As if is, the appendix, pet- standing, particularly in that which of 
ticularly in the first volume, though all seience$,rcguirea the, clearest head 
«yapparently less, beeansc^the print is and the coolest judgment, the science 
isSpnaSmi is it*-H»lity more than the of legislation. ,Th? concluding sen- 
hmfofifo whh® ! # : fe.')lppeu<fed*-' "And , fence is 1 tseathtk sense, no* Ehgfish. 
,,, wh*i 1 dp "‘those apptowfess ctplih’? .The intended • meaning, if-’ I' 1 do, not 
flmne tedious extracts fforookl docu- mistake it, is as foUowi. This it is 
mente* of no value hut to foe rakers my aim to accomplish, hut I do not 
into Antktdfy, Mr Grattan’s obsolete take upon me to say that I shall be suc- 
t>hilip]«Hpi«t tithes answered and cessful. We & certainly a,very impro- 
f^futeuemand <rter, quotations fifOlia, per designation of a single person, wri- 
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ting in the individuality of bis own 
private character, and possessing no 
peculiar title, privilege, or authority, 
to issue mandates (ft monitions. It 
would sound oddly enough with one of 
the prefaces appertaining to plurality, 
We, by the grace of God, J. O’Dris¬ 
coll of Lisnabrinny; Esq, &c. Set. do 
declare so and so. 

Antithesis is his favourite flgure,and 
it is in numerous instances a very sim¬ 
ple one, merely setting onejjart ofasen- 
tencc at variance with the other ; other 
faults there are, confused ideas, giddy 
and unwarranted assertions; misr^pre. 
sented facts, and false conclusion^. Few 
pages are exempt from ode or more of 
these imputations, and some exhibit 
an unlucky combination of them all. 
The reader who has not seen the work, 
may judge from the following speci¬ 
mens: “It was,” says Mr O’Driscoll, ex 
Cathedrade Lisnabrinny, “our purpose 
to make the people Jn England ac¬ 
quainted with their fellow-subjects in 
Ireland,” (taking it for granted, Ipre- 
ttttwTthat, to obtain this knowledge, 
they 'would all have recourse to his 
30s. pamphlet, an event highly advan¬ 
tageous to the author at least,) “ and 
the people of the latter country with” 
—(the people of England, one would 
naturally suppose, in order to make 
the acquaintance mutdal} hut no, that 
would he descending to cotnmon modes 
of speech, it is to make tfaeth acquaint¬ 
ed with the only people with whom 
nobody but our saga&OTf»utho* would 
suppose them unacquainted, viz.) 
“ each other!” Well, what is the next 
part of his purpose ? “ to exhibit a 
sketch of Ireland, rapid, irregular; but 
faithful; a view of wnat it was, what it 
is, and what it Utight be; to suggest, 
to urge changes which have become 
indispensable, and at the sametime 
to expel, if it were possible, the fierce 
demon of radical chapge footn Hi abode 
in the tormented boron* of the popu- 
lace. We heed great iraprovementvin 
Ireland,Ibut we have had enough of 
revolutions in that” (anglicS this) “ tor¬ 
tured country.” ; ■ 

Old iEsop gave us a mountain pro¬ 
ducing a mouse ; here we have a mouse 
producing a mountain, viz. a hasty 
and irregular sketch, purporting to- 
give a faithful view of what Ireland 
was in days of yore, a perplexed and 
puzzling skein to unravel; what #he 
is now, a subject onMVhieh neitlfer 
historians nor politicians arc quite ac¬ 


cordant ; and what she might be, a 
matter of still more difficulty and 
doubt among sages and speculators ! 
The next part of the author's underta¬ 
king seems as superfluous as the pre- 
cedingwas hopeless; for changes which 
are become iiulispensable, cannot well 
he unknown, and therefore do not re¬ 
quire his urgency, being, according to 
him, things which must take place. 
The succeeding sentence is so express¬ 
ed as to make his readers believe, that 
the daemon of radical change is to be 
expelled by his book from the bosom of 
die torturedi populace,„a description of 
persona little given to reading, and of 
Whom very Few indeed are able to pur¬ 
chase thirty shillings worth of admo¬ 
nition. In his aversion to revolutions, 
every honest and intelligent reader 
will heartily concur, as well as in ac¬ 
knowledging*that we are in need of 
great improvements, among which 1 
should be glad to see the 6tyle and 
temper of political composition inclu¬ 
ded. Improvements andchanges, how¬ 
ever, are notsynonimous. 

But, if the next paragraph is to be 
credited, (the information given in 
which is entitled to the full praise of 
novuMfe having never, I believe, been 
connll| dated by any preceding writer,) 
our author’s pains, for the tar great¬ 
er part at least, might have been spa¬ 
red, inasmuch as he has discovered a 
much more certain guide than human 
wisdom, viz. instinct. There is, he 
tells us, “ a kind of instinctive feeling 
which belongs to our species, intima¬ 
ting when great changes are at hand. 
It is something of that kind by which 
the lower animals foreknow the chan¬ 
ges Of the weather, and arc warned to 
provide for their safety /” 

This doctrine, as I have already ob¬ 
served, is new, and not the least inge¬ 
nious among our author's singular opi¬ 
nions, though, to most readers, it will 
probably appear paradoxical. Animals, 
not possessed of reason, are endowed 
with that faculty called instinct, which 
a w’$e Providence has rendered sub¬ 
servient to their uses, and sufficient 
for their welfare. Now, as experience 
and observation have shewed our au¬ 
thor that there are among the crea¬ 
tures professing rationality, and par¬ 
ticularly among those who call them¬ 
selves political reformers, a very con¬ 
siderable number of persons exhibit¬ 
ing little or no symptoms of the rea¬ 
soning faculty, he has kindly provided 
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them with a substitute in that which 
has proved bo excellent a guide to 
other irrational animals, instinct. This 
certainly serves to account fw what 
otherwise would seem wholly unac¬ 
countable, the ravings of certain per¬ 
sons composing political clubs or con¬ 
ventions, in Dublin and other places. 
Many think them tohe only mistaken 
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they who discover least ability, and 
are least successful in the manage¬ 
ment of their own private and person¬ 
al concerns, are the fittest to direct 
those of the public. 

To ibis new doctrine of human in¬ 
stinct, there is one little objection, 
that though it shews with sufficient 
certainty approaching changes. It does 


and puzzle-headed agitatom, abusing no&>< as in the case of Iowa* animals, 
their reason, and over-rating their ta-' necessarily enable the foreknowers to 

provide for*their safety, which, ac- 


their reason, and over-rating their ta¬ 
lents; but it now appears that reason provide for *their safety, which, ac- 
and talents have no concemin the mat- cording to the old school of pliiloso- 
ter, and that they act under the mere phy, was the sole purpose intended by 
impulse of ah instinct foreboding the, the wisdom of the Almighty Giver of 
probability of bad weather in the no- . instincts. In the beginning of the reign 
litical horizon, as eea-birds usually of Louis XVI. French instinct point- 
scream most on the approach of a ed clearly enough to a great approach- 
storm. Mr O’Driscoll’s error consists, ing change, but it seems to have been 
in improper exemplification. Had b,e sadly deficient in warning the people 
applied his doctrine to thpse said agita- to provide for their safety. It does 
tors, it would have been easily,admit- therefore appear to be by no means 
ted; but behas unfortunately selected impossible, that those of our country- 
his proofs from classes least likely to men who are mwt agitated by this in- 
forebode state changes, or feeruisturb- stinctive prophetical furor, may hap- 
ance from political foresight, viz; ** the pen ,to meet a change not only contrary 
barefooted peasant on the mountain, to their expectations, hut injurious, to 
the citizen employed' at his trade, the their safety. In the French National 
professional man, the country gentle- Assembly, were men full as wise, and, 
man, and the farmer; all tbese^* he I believe, almost as noisy and tumult- 
says, “ are agreed that changesiflfene- nous, as those of the Dublin Conven- 
cessary. On this point there is jufect tion, jffid they succeeded both in ef- 
unanimity." Tnat certain changes fectioga, change, and in putting them- 
would be acceptable to most of these, 1 selves at thejhead of it, but the subsc- 


ted; but hi has unfortunately selected 
his proofs horn classes least likely to 


forebode state changes, or feeroisturb- 
ance from political foresight, viz; “ the 
barefooted peasant on we mountain, 
the citizen employed at his trade, the 
professional man, the country gentle¬ 
man, and the farmer ; all tbese^* he 
eays, “ are agreed that changes ifhne- 
cessary. On this point there is Mnfect 


cessary. On this point there is fflnect tion, jtnd they succeeded both in ef- 
unanimity." Tnat certain changes fectiog a,change, and in putting them- 
would be acceptable to most of these, 1 selves at the*head of it, but the subsc¬ 
am willing to admit, but I strenuous- querit part of the example is not very 
ly deny the circumstance of perfect encouraging. However, those who act 
unanimity. The barefooted peasant from instinct, are, of course, exempt 
on the mountain feels little interest in fromariy impressions that caw be made 
any change save the change of” wea- by precedeni fi reasoniug, prudence, or 
ther, or the change of pasturage for reflection, 

his flock or herd. The citizen would Mr Q’Driscdll has made curious dis- 

change a bad trade into a gdod one, coverips~*he makes Voltaire a predes¬ 
and a good one into a hotter, if he tinarijm, an4 Cromwell a saint. That 
could. The country gentleman, and brillifliit writer, he., says, speaking of 
the farmer, agree perfectly in the con- the mrfeer, 1 * thought that Ireland was 
templation of one change, viz. a change foredoomedto slavery, but he was mis- 


ic prices ot corn, and other provi¬ 
sions; but they differ widely in an- lucky obsdFvatiOn for pna whose/an¬ 
other, the gentleman wishing tochange ful Sketch of ltelsfidrepresentsher as 
low rents into high, and the farmer having been in a state of slavery not 
wishing to change high rents into only for ages prior tothe brilliant wri- 
low-' Professional men, by whom, are ter s fime, but down, even to the pre¬ 
meant, I suppose, lawyers, physicians, sent day. What idle niay he hereafter, 
and attorneys, whenthey are fortunate one prophet knows just as well as the 
enough to have good business, ate sel- other. Within three fines of his refu- 
dom fools enough - wish for a change, totion of. Voltaire, 1}e has these words: 
Wheii:t^;*ia nor the case, sowte ot «* Never wea% thaw more turbulent or 
them to try their, fortune in reluctant slaves than the Irish." This 

aaotmh^f, apd feochsnge themselves is at least an admission of the fact. As 


this seems a very un- 
votion for one whose faith- 


c 
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one respect, certainly, no slaves were been favourable to' the prophetic cha- 
jever tamer than the Irish,’that is, it* meter , of his work, as it would have 
their Mind submission to a despotic made him suppress the paragraphs-pr^;. 
church, ^his, however, is, in a great dictive of the terrible consequences to 
measure, ascrifeable to the*gross ig- be Apprehended from France’s inter- 
norance of the people, and the vigilant fcrencc with the affairs of Spain. Great 
bigotry of the priest J a change in both politicians, like Mr O'Driscoll, are apt 
of which is indeed a « consummation ' toeonSnethe name of “ the people” 
detoudy to be wished.” , '*■ tothfebpposers of established autho- 

Cromw^Ts saintship, I i dieve^fSr rify* ana when they hear of a few 
O’Driscoll will find in no calendar but discontented spirits in a country, it is 
his own. r l%e>eligi&n<^tnaitnfinds, ' ^'^peo^tjriiing in the copse offrec- 
compound of hypoGrijtyhand: enthusi- ’ dotn t&ir tyrannical dppress- 

# asm was, if 1 mistake hot, that afthe -qw.,.. Tha$*mlcti will sometimes op- 
sect called Indepartddiit •. d^'^t't^pwwion ought to be 

Whether sects of this desaiht)^p|sSt|E| „ resisted, I to! very far from desijpg - 
produce religious saints, I do t; Is* W& £ but that fqct$i>ifc Should be endShra- 
but they |fe said to be sa^edj%^^^d to overthrow established authori- 
tilein poHti&l sinners, I f;4*h never admit. There are few 

and their various coadjutors yfaythOf 1 countries as jet prepared for ^hpt we 
verify the old proverb, of too many call a foer government, and a prepoa- 
cooks.Perbapstheymay reply ,to me \ turn introduction of ope , in them, 
with a proverb of still greater age arid ivoujd do more ham; than good. The 
respcctability-*ithat “ iti thC multi- French, Wfcsee, baye been received jn 
tude of counsellors thereis safety.” the Peninsula as' friends; and a great 
TK$ woUM ^mmtebe in ibmf IpajpAty dr theWople are decisively in 
favodr/did we ndfchnow^ Wbrd fevourof the old system, which time, 
counsellors, in ancient days, jdgnMed,, it is to be hoped, will improve, but 
wise’tnen. : M:/, '' ’! Yf;\ '.vrhiTOflJfep^fehi. itwoina be toad- ' 
Mr O’Driscoll ai^ze^|Mac^:' >oor Wilson is now 

curacy’ of iangua^jby■ lefty if; same opinion. .What 

publication, being annonsout? heroism has been 

ftis book, Asetf.' dSnA F* 

passing events' hod • MrO’Bjri^bll begins his work with 

affairs, might have been diaspatedapd' « general view of Ireland, from which 
lost,” before ite TO' collect anything pws 

affairs must have, oeezarifpfa!/\tisa, significant, ©* satisfactory. Had 
turn indeed, if their he been co, sent to express hiS'thQughts 

so wry transitory plain, fegiagtV though his state- 

one little month for ■aii, Irisb,'p3tt3ph- mentSand Opinions might be contro- 
let. Surely he wholookj^ fo the^re- vertible, they could hardly be misun- 
tum of tTOquiUityl%^imi|^%spjaie^ perstood* Affectation of fine writing 
could not have w “** was J ust * amplfi"^' 

impressed with the hiTOTO'nf mJsgg* /h«d wrhSf. was injudicious, raadeer- 
verntaent. The foyeish&'Wiif ®il #ors rnore glaring, and thrown an air of 
which were likely |0'‘^fo^heforith;um! nmHssfoaaa absurdity over the whole. 

E olitical quack ht4^li'fo;iiWpb^!^ writerjComparingtheseislands, 

is nostrum, could n^ have|w^ ‘t&jc yvould be satisfied to tell us, that Ire- 
dangerous. But lie npf^ nolland was Still far behind her more fa- 
felt such alarm. 1 yonred and fortunate sister, in arts, in 

tors are ,'mfonjtry, in opulence,and in renown.' 

tranquilhiSiP, foMk is a Howls this expressed la the seuptiptm 

sturdy be llig erent v M "'*'.^fovdkofMr O’DriscoH ? M While 
tionable , threat,Britain eats in the,brightness of 

former dir the iaftsr inrald abate qne the glorious which pje.has almost 

iota of 1 tiMr tnrbnldtfou0H|pihqtw^ created, Ireland is stilliMthe dimness 
Mr O’DriscoITs pam^P'wIre tole qf antiquity!” In the fejmer sen- 
read eyery week by mie, and to the tenees, we have clear And definite ideas 
other, andaU his salutiryseau sagadbUa of British superiority, and the things 
recommendations adopted me har- *tin which it conriiBts. „ In the latter wc 

gain. A huaf «ppes^|i^^nhl^ have notiung iqiedfi^nothing precise, 
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O'Driscoll go oportonitv 
what he means by this air 


nothing satisfactory — inanin t'erba. 

But tjus as not the worst; what we dp what he means by this dimness of an- 
understand of it, ianot true. Ireland Equity, and the extract will give such 
is mi in the dimness of antiquity, and as have not seen his work a 

Mr O’Driscoll himself shall be brought fair specimen of the elevation of his 
to move it. The national character of style, and the felicity of his illustro- 
Jreland, he tells us, is best represent- tions, “ She (Ireland) has hsd her 
cd by ita women j and, with patm* shining spirits, not few nor inconsi- 
tie gallantry, he prefers them to the feMe (shining spirits seldom are); 
English and the French, for all the hn^they have been unable to dispel 
qualities that can adorn the «*• toe darkness of an antiquity, vihich it 

could hardly reach such excellence to without pomp, or beauty, or chivalry. 

dtmrmg of antiquity. In volU to P* not elevated, pot dignii -l, not polish- 
384, he thus speaks;---" the qtttorah ed; praserang only the fierce paseono, 
is not now. Wall you inatsuct ton the feud* ana the barbarism of an- 
poojto ? But will you give a safe ah' efent times, without the generous at- 
rcfgfcn to that instrmtipn whfebtbey tschments of clanship, without the 
have received, and am receiving ? The oftentimes noble fidelity and high ho- 
pcople can no longer be deceived wife* nour of feudal obligations. tfThe lum- 


nujacles and prophecies,) * too much 
light has gone <low» Mm fowtfvf depths 
of locwiip if this be toneme, wo* 
fond cannot be said to ham tie ripm* 
m* of antiquity. It is ttfBH&lmsm* 
cd gentleman here todiii forget 
what he insists upon ip yiwfr nhqes, 
and what forms the only ftfoudue part 
of hia books, the extreme f 
the common people, «j 
means of removing it 

blidiment of proper yffow , 

of that? It is atoy ■ogo**«tt m ton 
thonsand inconsistencies .and contra- 



beVyand the dross, and the deadly wea¬ 
pons of antiqnity (ou. what are they ?) 
am scattered over too land; but what¬ 
ever was brilliant or beautiful (sun ly 
he should have excepted the wo¬ 
men) is gone for ever f we walk as 
Upon a stum, where (Anglice, whence 
or foona which) the pageant has been 
withdrawn, and toe fights extinguish¬ 
ed, and some ooarae and vulgar mate- 
toifolaetrown Whe darkur&B, suggest 
m indistinct idea of what might ha 

Wn# Hr Pope observes of some 
Intern* 


ave 


dictions, things too trifling to stood ** tqm mite with brave disonlei 

... 


in the way of a brilliant period, to a 
fevourite position. So tbepresentpfent 
can be established, no matter at what 
expense; common sense and simple 
truth arc easy sacrifices. In another 
place, we have an eulpgvuqpt passed on 

the metropolis of Irclapd* should __ _ 

* to* glad, he says, (and no doubt such sentence seems 

outoonty will he attended to,) to see *® haw the,wowl 

it established as a settled habit of thp T 
Crown, that the King should frequent¬ 
ly, and at stated times, hold his court 
in Dublin." (The crown, it seems, is 
to settle when and where the King 
shall wear it) " The city of Dublin 
is worthy of toe royal Pescnce" With 
aucli a oty, the second iu the British 
empire, with such cities as Ceric, Bel* 
fa«t, Waterford, &mgfck, and others 
" feriar note, to say nssthtog of hto 


may be justly applied to the passage 
ASM qtp^V'fo f would gladly loam the 
substoativdm^ rried for the first rela¬ 
tive, ** riMsb,” whether it is an anli- 
qaUy, or toe darkness of an antiquity. 
If toeftomgs^ aa toe gramniatscal con- 

to in¬ 
ward anti- 
MJp t^ow sense, and made 
\toa preaeni time. ifdurk- 
lalstsntivn, it was hardly 
fo WL iu that darkness was 
withoutt^^topeanty,or chivalry, 
OW* &Cf I'm my own part, I cannot 
bring myself tofufitriy regret for the 


loss of tfc 
of feudal 


ever generous, or 
however noble 


their fidelity, and high totor honour, 
deeming tomj^gteroa of barbarism 
to best even toe doric- 

*W of antiquity. His thea¬ 

trical iUiwtiafom does any thing but 
,, ■ . - . - . v . throw light npon the subject When 

«d no a y equal to the wqratof thmmi a man is to darkqess, it makes no dif- 
It to however, but fofc to give Mr taqm Aether too materials strewn 


mm* torn landed gentry, 
kaHisa Unit toomuch to my 
eland is ttsll to Me dimntutf 
'tmifouriv* nir bust antiquity possess-. 
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about him are coarse or fine, or whe- of Great Britain end Ireland, ftirnish- 
focr the place be in a playhouse or a cd by persons of unquestionable vera- 
prison—his first thought would be to city, and almost unequalled abilities. 

The learned reader will perceive that 
I allude to Julius -Casar, one of the 
greatest men the world lias ever beheld, 
add the historian Tacitus. Though 
CkW’b object was conquest, he has 
minutely described the extent and po- 
SitioM ox thu'coun tries he overran, and 
the character. manners, and disposi¬ 
tions Or their Inhabitants. The bar- 


get out, and his motfi probable specu¬ 
lation how to do so without falling oh 
his face or brealring hMbins. “ 

J Mr O’DHteoil s Ideas of what Ire- 
is,-and what Ireland ought to* be, 
are not ipore pertinent ana rational 
than those which he entertains oott- 
ccruing what Ireland has been, little 
indeed can be exposed ftuto the ldwtt- 
bratiofts of Lisnabnmty; and, truly, 


hgrtsiU UP the English, whom he twice 
in the words of honest Deberry, it, invaded with success, though not with- 
will go near to be thought so Shortly, but dd&gte, sufficieatly known to 


Though he had renounced the old irk 
Kgion of his country, he retains his 
Belief hi her legendary tales, in defi¬ 
ance of all the external evidence which 
authentic history supplies, and With¬ 
out regard for the utter Want of any 
evidence internal. The reader shall 


every reader of English history. The 
inhabitants oftfoe eastern coast about 
Kent Were by for the most civilised 
(Itmgt fmrMnksimi) ftoif! their proxr 
unity to the continent, and their oc¬ 
casional intercourse with its mer¬ 
chants. Of Ireland, he Only describes 


have it in his own words: ,f The old * the Situation and the size, on the west 
Irish appear to lave had an indispoai- dfo tkf Jpli% and smaller by haU} 


tion for trade, which owttd hardly be 
expected in the* descendants of the cp- 
loom ted traders of Tyre, the mart pf 
nations, the crowning city, whOS# mer¬ 
chants are princes, whose traffickers 
are the honoutable«f foe earth." Ho, 
truly. Thdr miSspatUton to trade, 
which is a soft way of expressing their 

g eneral ignorance Of it, wight to have 
?cn employed as a dectsfvfe propf that 
they were not the desota^fot* of those 
honourable traffickers, and mercantile 
princes, because if foe? had v toee», H 
is altogether teafNmhb that mmw 


A man, wjab sought all opportunities 
of knowledge, whom ears were always 
open to Information, apd on whom no 
information was ever lost, could not 
Jiave failed to receive some intimation 
of Irakud'S Tyrian colonization, and 
Ote«e*p»at learning Jnd refinement, 
hod such a s IMtjgF things then exist¬ 
ed. Had it evwr escaped the know¬ 
ledge of the Gauls and Cantians, it 
oenud not Jwve been unknown to Spain, 
With Which oeuntry Caesar was per- 
foetly acquainted. Tacitus was the 
Meud and companion of the Homan 


indisposition could exist, pmmA/if in < general Agricds, who greatly extend- 


a country whose tsu^s^idvMtt^ 
he so highly extols. *But What Is his 
logical aehirion£--thdt K foil, 4. e. 
thett bring a Tyrian colony, (though 
it indisposed them «> the very pursuit 
it should have tewotuMsd momtwsU 
account for the £%:** of ftstiMMiS* 

at a very early period, anotrip^ w$s§ : 


ed*the Roman conquests in Britain, 
Where he governed for a considerable 
time, in toe century after the death 
Of Julius Cssar. His geographical 
description is less exact than that of 
Cffisar, for he places Ireland between 
Britain and Spain, but he supplies the 
** deficiency of his precursor, in other re- 

r ts. It is remarkable Enough that 
information conveyed by Tacitus 
their country!" Frofowwlftrier^ity should disagree with the Lisnabrinny 
of intellect, 1 What can lte#i|ieted?*-» account, both in respect to the Irish in- 
But wearisome os it must be, kt us fol- disposition for trade, andalso ill respect 
low up the subject, and. see now sttO* to the learning and refinement of the 
cessftdly he explains rite low of their people. He*ay* expressly, that foe ri- 
cmlykife#fa%e«4riffiA« : »ent. tfcoso w*fo» of Ireland, (meaning of course 
ig in which foe south co«st)fromits neighbourhood 

both warn lost, waft;' as he tells us, both to France and Spain,had produ- 
foc invasion of the Danas, who weft ced a degree of intercourse between foe 


repulsed, and foe invasion of foe 
English, which waapartjally auccessAsL 
mtfbro we'proceed to fosse inva¬ 
sions; it will not be amiss to have re¬ 
course to two Of the earliest Vboounts 


Several inhabitants, and that the Irish 
harbours were bbttsr known to traders 
than tjioeo of England. In mind and 
manners, he Obscmres, there was little 
difference between Britons and Irish- 
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met), and of the powy r of a people to 
teamed and refined* lie whs led to 
entertain a very contemptible idea. 
An Irishman obliged to fly his coun¬ 
try for sedition, (I suppose under an 
lusurredtion act) lisd been harboured 
by Agricola for his own purposes. “ I 
have often heard him say, (Tacitus 


been fortunate enough to reap the be¬ 
nefits, which would necessarily have 
followed a Roman possession of the 
Island, she wouW at least have had 
die advantage ofxceping them much 
longer, and pOfitibly of retaining them 
altogether. Her remOto and secluded 
situation rendered her less known, afid 


thus writetj) that one legion, 'with 4 less exposed to hostile invaders, of 
few auxiliaries, would a^ipljr suffice whom very few in comparison, and 
for conquering and keeping possession none with final success, approached 
of the whole island, anflUhe pressed her shores previous to the descent of 
the undertaking on Agricola as flseM ^ the English in the time of the second 
towards the quiet subjection of top JHeftry. Had Ireland been colonized 


Britons, by removinfttSe jeohrtfey they 
might feel from the vicinity ofaj;op» 
unconquered by the ffirnis of Rome, 
and retaining their native liberty/’ 
It seems pretty certain that the Irish 
refugee, who appeared so desirous to 


from Tyre, and instructed in all the 
arts of civilization at the early period 
assigned by the fabulous writers, she 
must have possessed such a mass of 
population, 4nd each a power of re¬ 
sistance, as Would have contemned the 


reduce his counfry umdgr a foreign feeble attacks of a single enemy—the 
yoke, would have used Stronger af» Danes. We knowhow her population 
guments for invasion, hftdlljte Mat* of* lus increased in one century under 
Ireland been able to*Hr SMBs, what such people as Mr 0 Driscoll 
The project was dedinedJMHlnewaj call discouragement and persecution, 
who probably thought thrwirearians end may therefore easily conceive the 
of Britain quitp enough for his pttiv rapioitv of its progrtms daring a long 
pose. The fair, and indeed Unavoid- state or prosperity and independence, 
able conclusion resulting from such MrO'Dmcofl'snotionof her strength 
testimony, and confirmed by the wanf being broke, her refinement lost, and 
of a single interim! vestige or early re* herpeople disunited by an unsuccess- 
finemen^, is, that tfifuTymn eoloniza- fill invasion, is too absurd for serious 
tion, which must have long‘preceded refutations But it is in a peculiar dc- 
the Roman conquest of Brittm, with gree the misfortune of this writer to 
its consequent knowledge, arts, learn- watepbpetutd hostility with the ruin¬ 
ing, and refinement, must Be number- ciples of logic. fie teems to lay down 
ed, as, in truth, I thought it had long premises omyf°* the purpose of draw- 
been, among the dreams end decep- In# fidse conoluskms. It is indeed 
tions of monkish idleness. true, ghat remoteness of situation and 

Tlie progress of men from barbarism difficulty of zeros did, fbr a long time, 
to refinement, unaided by advent!- protect Ireland from foreign attack ; 
tious circumstances, is so «xtremehr and, Whllp England was harassed by 
Slow, that the exemption of Ireland eo&tintil)lik|litei>iS,she remained in fbr- 
firom Roman subjugation may bo eon* During this pe- 

sidered mote in the class of hfr mis* riod learning flourished. 


9m» foreign students 
her suite mtreats, 
m appellation of 

.fin* hir learning, 

confined » few monkish walls, 
and’ittch as no tassltef this ago 
would mad, knrwfe calculated to 


fortunes than her felicities. Of that 
mighty people, may be said, that 
they oonquincd rather to civilize than 
ensWo, and when resistance was at 
an end, the work of irapuoveraent was 
assiduously commenced. ’ The pros¬ 
perity cfBritshf advanced rapidly tub- _ T .._, ___,_ 

dor thter auspices, watering for a long enlighten the winds, orSmwove the 
time no intern;; tion hut f«MU the bar- manr of the people. Sis? had some 

harous partiif her, own Wpukaon, mints, but she m#,«s citizens. They 
who zampin wild independ- who praise hat ft#4ea-tig, praise her 
cnee ImPw ittzecessiblo moon* for nothing else f und whoever has a 
inwwaus. The odarintewa mind to obtain a juet knowledge of its 
"the northern tribes, which value, will find it in musty Spuds, 
rthrew the Homan Empire, and obsolete djtihUyw 
Sally destructive te prospe- Better qpnsequences, indeed, might 

civilised Britain. Ha A Ireland. t have Iggn expected, had the pnraa- 
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ry and more liberal establishment of (in bis phraseology, understandft who 
Christianity in Ireland—of which the may,) “ left the rock upon the sea- 
rcader will find a good account in Dr shore, shattered in all its length and 
Lcdwich’a Antiquities—been able to thickness,” was fortunate enough to 
preserve its independence* But the recover them again before the arrival 
conquest which heathen Borne had of the English, when, it seems, thCy 
been unable or uimslling to achieve were lost a second time, 
over the.persons of \ thelrifch, was sue*’*- - It is hot much .to the credit of Irish 
cessfhlly obtained by pontifical Rome 'fidelity, that of''the thrdg invasions 
over their minds, an d a degree of mehk which did ormight have taken place. 


incited by the treachery of na- 
r e,h©ed not waste the reader’s 
HSi-^any pains to shew, that 
the Invaders nor the invaded 


endowed withmuch refinement, or 
possessed of.*’.' fllonsiderable degree of 
civilization. Of the two, I am afraid 
ihe invaders had the advantage, Sup¬ 
posing, however, MrO'Driscollsstate- 
menttobe lifts* be has himself for- 


tal servitude established, destructive two werei 
of one of man's moat valuable rights* • fives. We 
the right of consci^ice^And demdediy titaein ta 
incompatible . with human freedom neither tl 
This has been the main bar tolridt pt- were, in tl 
provement, as it has been to imptove- > endowed 
ment everywhere else; an&Uteaftge possessed! 
indeed it must appear, ev«tts|j| fhafe civilizatlw 
strange times, that they wh^frehans tbemVadi 
most violent and vociferous for thefuU, posing, ho 
the unrestrained, and the most uftlfci ynent to/b 
mi ted acquisition of civil liberty for nished us 
themselves, are at the same time most. ^ofthcAOOS 
strenuous for strengthening tbtd power 
of ecclesiastical domination in a w ; # filizahelw 

tic church, and withholding from * Ireland Si 
people; cl their communion even ike A; portion* 


themselves, are at the same time most. L.o^OACW|||k‘;I Quote his own Words, 
strenuous for strengthening tlto power '’,''in|»|ra^HKpnwn to the feign of 
of ecclesiastical dominationm a de j^' # El*lahil8BBPBi : |lisb : 'government iu 
tic church, and withholding from * Irohh^<W8m»g over no more than 
people^ d their communion even the •*; portion of Leinster, and a few towns 
pdny privilege of daring to enterfoin a on the oipatem coast, was wholly oo- 
doubt. This is Irish patriotism, this cupied iu a strUggtevto preserve this 
is Irish consistency f i ,. , fi v . , «*»» territory, or,occasionally, in ef- 

Mr O'Driscoll is lavish in friSftncb- forte to extend B." Here, then, we 
miuras upon his countrymen fearthat havenn interval * ffour hundred years, 
fidelity of attachment during which the native inhabitanteof 

which, however,, he was, fou,.Wise to,, near three-fourths of Ireland, and who 
imitate himself, not conadaringfthait:; »#d -wwr tank *WW*ssi' overrun 
this same fidelity is a proof not oflight *by the’Etffjujdi, bud full leisure to cuU 
but of darknesi’ an invariable Uccom- tivstethewts and sciences fbr whim 
paniment of the v#U^andv-ignor»}it. they were so. famous, to enjoy their 
If he has a mind toTwn stUL stefeng* ». happy shd learned independence, and 
er instances of sudSfeu*#^; to ^djatjawress in national glory 
*y, he will find jt^m among tfie ■, and prosperity which free and erfiight- 
wilUng victims of JUggeri^ and ened countries may naturally be ex- 
the burning widows pfitflugapfttam. pected to#. Even Mr O'DnscoU will 
Wishes are vain, arid itoapifc endeu-l^haidly-ritorgethe “wretched policy of 
vour to make Mtimm i im with crimes wtoch it«»« not 

they are^tojttOtfft of AM oppressing inhabitant* 

andobseryatiou'had no connectbm. 
what a- large WtewBapahhsurpation, ifheso chooses to 

now is under the call it, could affect only. H a portion, of 

a pure, d ajfow townsontheeasfc- 

• r * ** the inhabitants of the m 

mainder Continuingsubyeetto the mild 


bUito&und it«sme to pass, that all this, learning 
a safer way to light, *nd refinement aHthc srifinfc dnrts at 

h apdruhes. •>% »" *»tive cmkzation which ware left to 

Ireland, according to Mr D’Driseoll, othemBelves, uttcrly^dhappcared; and 



the Xhntes, who, tod and ^governed,®»rt 

' ' J - M 


of the Irish 
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territory became the best cultivated, form of government, the admiration 
«}*.* mhdt hraiW avtil ftw mnat trill- ftnf! Ptiflv hf miymflttwImnrnidHhnft ? that 


J>lt3L 1W UIUEW WUU ^VIBU TO GUYCT VIACU THUUC bU iviwgu wsjwvaaau , 

owirdeffects, imperfections, and vices, ft is to her we ewe the protection of 
uttdertke, doakofotheb' sins; but ft our trade, and the security of our in- 
woifld be ftototoe creditable to lie- dtohmdemfcfthat sfcefiS bur neighbour, 

' Md ho£##if f^-ayew.'^at W* 14% w friend, war itei%ftetress^ *ad bur 
hbd ne*et;been ecjr^tfvatedj that estonpte i tmd>tftat if half the pains 
her natiybteft h*d never beCft feirly which toe taken tb Villft' her eharac- 
tilutoi tts '•'fer.’wew’ebphrfed lit fibbing, and 

. preposterous attd d&ftjftft® wifcpi bf in ^deatQtmug to makefistheW follow, 
tier unnaturally «taitigp%^lE%a v ' hto exavr4e^to»d1^hlate, What they 
knowledge ttiad kMi^'Miwweia must to her ‘prn- 

' and ignorance, fttim cmHsedftjduatty deuce, Mg honesty, her hndustry, her 
to sltth and barbarism. T18*: fe ite- decorat:, h« anbordinatfon, her se¬ 
ising the todiuaiy jH#ew ofthehu- briety, fthd iU those qualities wbieh 
man mhijjd; Ttomwi« % blftiitotet of aii genuine 

; which {bey weald celebrate fte tnentu more in 

ability, a perverse eiample of torn- seven years than all the vapouring ef- 

U tb'to*' w|i'of her brawling And scribbling 
ers,but patriota,m seventytimps seven. Quid 
pt^nl leaps ,$me tnorilm ? Were 
' ^«vfety|!:dsig'' i to%e' Conceded to the de- 
ithe clamorous,* were the 


ability, 
tal tergivmab 
count for Irish 
never to the 
bine* Ills 
gradation it 
' TO“* 
fo 
to 

only toinfiah&w 



very reverse of their int^ded.ebtSiSda#’^ 
sion, English policyJnay htoe been v 
bftenhadf ind I %r heard of any* of 
that^was uniformly good) bat uni 



un 
T J> 
& 

wbrthiesare ta- 
Cwte* The morfcl re- 




its, must be 


h 


^ ll p*44 


U * ifllT 



wv* 

eanaiven 




niff Jfff 


tome sen- 


'Miy&vU 


ice docs 
oiHy to 
turbu- 


. lastegajr thatftirto, tnore-bitntt f 

t: her wo oWe hH ihafcwe possess of Com? , give colour arid stent to that tuAu- 
mercval spirit, and agrieoTtWral skilly lent spirit which Out of their power 

that ft is to her we owe ouriamhid- to repress, to titodlW or to moderate, 
pal^laws, ohr de|al knowledge, and a « Baud tuH mxiM Hut defensorilms 
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tstiSf tempus,eget, ■ sc&ndit fa tales glso*,,, — **v 

china muras” The stalking horseof defies my ahflit&ta linraye^” ... 
fifise patriotism, pregnant with com* , <flis chapter on patidoM v4»racter 
bitstibles, has entered tits cityr-rLet iswrfectly Socratic; a£f Wopreenay«l 
its rightful guardians beware oithe toknow from it is, thatwe kliowno- 

explosion! . f i, ... 'thing* $W is,jthw ate# surprising. 

But to return to our more immediate the reader being prepared for toatrq- 
subject—is ^.possible that any man of sultby the initiatory sentence." There 
the present 4*y who,ton write, or any is*" says on* author, tf nothjng more 
man who cap fead, would taketoch rtoh'.ar^Jbetter understood than na- 


paragraphs, as the Mowtog fcr 


ter.”—Had he, stopped 


lich composition* pt here? sip^fWlfi on to the, ladies, the 

. j-*- > ’ Vk “- ,L chapter,,all would 


a design to bur! 


tations of falseteste $<, Xmmg, to the ; %re beekwell J Jt^as perfectly unne* 
river Shannop^^ ; 'Whi^/ili : #Sfti^ A ..towary to«%lain %,thing, than which 
the protection: of sobte to .“nothing waa morfertol ,or better un- 

Qf 


lesian stock, 
region, <m its western ritova 


lectmg that a fine and,•p«fip»k,rf^er iprjwente-a \pm;, and quite dissimilar 
would rather invite the invader* had. picture, u and yet it is an abstract idea 

*t.— t- .uj -^ V idSnill complexity,” that is, it jsa 

totng -unrtoL and very hard to be 
* --*••*■ Eeaders may take their 
|to follow toe author’s 
eyer* will abide by the 


wuuux ratuta juviip uip : ^ 

there been anything m thS 
worth invading, he thus p 
“ There hi sotnethintL in the serene 
magnificence to the Shannon,tolling., 
his long line of waves ip sp$eif5l?!|! ton* 


Mntoty, and , si. 

Jnto vast lakes,, and 
Boson, of his great waters a 
beautiful islet£(Irreplaf lake#,and 
thousandsof islets, being, 1 suppoa&to® 



uotoflrishauthors and 
not only much 'critical 
acumen* fcutaome novelty, psiiieular- 
to itt to Burke,, 

. , ... . ^ ... _ r ,w w ttoh*^to^Cmran, and ranking him 

Milesian idea of longand ^ueatM^Ai&onggi .toe orators of Ireland. Tom 
continuity, as waves are ^ sewnity,)^Mocf*e Mtan capedal favourite, but un- 


t*uuuucusyy m Tvsav«M? fwv; 

“ Like,” (who can guess 
like) u the expansion ~ * 
mind in toe stillness 
or,” (if that toll not do* 
toe very reyersepf it*) “1 
ing of a rich 1 “ ‘“ 5 - ^“ 


fortuna 




bling overwai . 
plays” (tehat?) "s 
sparkling upon a t 
face.” The same l 
and langnag^ vfaw ^ 
, wave in 

whok passage, which 1 
dudm: “ JKere ^ 

mmmyrm 

0»fncinaraand( 
awdUandfant. 
.agination, toe m 
hog^.antf toe p 

..nsMvofifc" 



1 mighty harpers* rather toan the poets oflre-; 
’ % land, probddy, becapse hn fwgot to 

U took tor .. -- 1 


% toewqrd. 


4 .^The,j|0»1.4u-. oiler, is toe. .chapter 
^t^..^^,,Wnhsie»* to whom, to addi- 
, toto toitodr riativo charms,, and al« 
^ tonhysur* jinost nnequalled accomplishments, he 
^ A tonight has ^ven a quality certainly, attribu- 
qycr ' toble to tbc women of. no other coun- 
i., ; .jt^rjSnce toe time, of the dmanons. 
women of IrelaiMl represent the 
,^ ;,/iutiQtud character bettor toan the other 
;'!Thiswas.totendcd for a compli- 
u ’’ fmenti nodoubt; yet after the definition 
p£ national character, which has been 


___ i _ ^ qu 

us to* what*is it the/represent ? is to not an 
w ' P, abstract idea of no Bmall complex!* 

; ty ?" The explanation is, indeed, com- 

. _ jdimentary, Tor it gives them all the 

„.j, consist* ‘‘ Jdndness, goodness, faithfulness,, 
:jtotoa bull.. and devotedne# of toe Irish heart,” 
us, tooi>:-h,tofiirtor to leaving to toe other sex, all its "do- 
spepty, is*! however,, pravity, and all its fierceness. I shall 
.sist?:C«-she is also the ■ not be ungallant enough to dispute 
: oWS Wib^nS diunfy in Eu! toe praise, though I Xy toe repre- 
rtqie, w-go,'toe is hex ymtpgestr sister mentation, not hetog-able to conceive 
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how a national char , 

, great vl«jea are mingled with great vir- 
' lues, can be best represented by ex¬ 
cellence wfrb<mt a|s«It. 

Ia one of bis obs&yatKWWj where be 
draws a pmUel between Iraoch and 
Irish ladies, Ijwmtw^coiicui-i--** The 
Etapdi and delights in 

wawfcn/?r-thelriditrc*nanin thelighL ’ 
Perhaps’tfaere has |een atypogymM- 
cal ewe*, which has made, dre 
change places, for as it stan 
characteriare unqne^tionally! 

I neverunderstood 
affected mystery ini . 
in thek gallantries, mt ; 
undeniable that thec^ 
of which I|i»h ladies —, r —.. 
hope, wiiH continu e to ww&e atoysteryi 

which are done by Freniah - 

out the leretscri^ after 
I don’t think the?'™’ 1 
betterin France,att_, ^ 
he and I differ i% the|| 
he praise* Wo 
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ter # in which I believe so, if he has. any valued, or 
valualdc friends at all. I should be glad 
to know what meaning is here annexed 
to the word “ prejudices,” for this is 
jthesfirst instance of exemption from 
. them X have, crer met. Some may be 
less biassed fey prejudices than others; 
but all have them, and this very dis¬ 
claimer of their influence, interprirnos. 
This gentleman’s fourth chapter 
Ifesses tp treat of thepolicy of Frig¬ 
id, themoBt part of which.referring 



jtp Umes long past, and somewhat bet¬ 
ter detailed by preceding writers, oc¬ 
cupies roomyery uselessly in a work 
"'^^ditg^^Primiote^theprcseiU wel- 
|re oflrejana. Even on beaten sub- 
'dngenttity will find 
lire* Lord Stratford’s 


agree in the praise* 
tirely in ^ ' 

deep one.. 7 .... , 

land are aliTrinb^.- .„ 
to deduct from their taenia, 
permitted tnd ouX^ondpartly* 

sekes from thp ttamatelsof partypr^- 
dudioes, fud/sbctojfmh ,an*i|»tbfeS; 
Weak minds are most easily jneldiu 
trammels } and esten his gallantry w 
hardly allow superior strength ofmina. 
to the fair objects of Ms adoration. It 
.is a pity this writer did not turn his 

tanoveb 
pa, from 


.w-- —-- 

0^»i:actk^4^ ndu ^^ n particular, art: 
cmlouslgrelate* Lord Straffbrd,” 
he tells Hi, “ conceived, hiipself at li- 
Mumgh berty to practice all manner of enor- 
£$£me. mities/W* This .oMe minister,” he 
^safr^w/ded^ peeping an eye ppou 


_ _ jht£ 

matters 


which novelists are free tod*aw*their 
facts, is 

those of the statist, car the sistonam \ 

, It js dangerous for a man to draw 
Ida.own character, lew are capable of 
doing it impartially, and they who are, 
have too much sense to think of w- 
t&ining credit by self-praise. Mr O- 
Ihiscqjjthus exbibitslus pretensionsto 

IFirf, 

no life but our , 

at acri'Htmy. 

( ,,fphre; mmit, admire 


hand fib all parties.’ --.... 

novelty withe witness l First, to con¬ 
ceive himself at liberty to practise all 
£ maimer# enormities, and in. conse¬ 
quence &er? :f to administer injustice 
endi'isfpre^cm alike to all, forms a 
anasseaiy of fm dualities which con- 
stitute an oMe minister. Surely his 

:<U»hS^. Cbiuly to, the inih* 8ter8 ^ 

, metSt be considered as 
npUmeot. , Secondly, we 
, that if was the interest 
fstihathiftprime mi- 
, K aimster injustice and 
to all parties. Cromwell 
yor madesuch a charge, apd 
^ who seems unac- 
L Ffiglish history, will 
tie # the ac- 

■ortunate kt^rejin, 
*b» accusers ofNus 
extremely 
slice of in? 
t on him. How 
! David 




could *-&•*>*’ 
Hume, vffah 



j,1wd no 




0 ^ without some pomicar uouncu oi x orK, BB juepuiy iaeuie- 
», but we profess to hive no to® 4 oflreknd, aaCbunsellor or Com- 
,andwe happen tohayc sente •frtander in F^iglantU Bgf though four 
„ .endsamongthose from whom months were employed'in framing the 
ta in impotent points.” Truly accusation, and ali S^af^d^ 

if ‘ 
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were extemporary, it appears from 
comparison, not only that he was free 
from the crime of treason, but that his 
conduct, making allowance for human 
infirmity, exposed to such severe scru¬ 
tiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

“ In the government of Ireland, his 
administration had been equally pro¬ 
motive of his master’s interest, and 
that of the subjects committed to hi* care. 
A large debt he had paid off; he had 
left a considerable sum in the exche¬ 
quer ; the revenues, which before never 
answered the charges of government, ' 
were now raised to be equal to them. 
A small standing army, formerly kept 
in no order, was augmented, ana was 
governed by the^nost exact discipline, 
and a great force was there raised ana 
paid for the support of the king's au¬ 
thority, against tne Scots covenanters." 
(Terrible enormities!) 

“Industry, and all the arts of peace, 
were introduced among that savage 
people." (What profanation of the 
% Tyrian descendants!) “ The shipping 
of the kingdom augmented a hundred 
fold; the customs tripled upon the 
same rates; the export!* double in va¬ 
lue to the imports^ manufactures, par¬ 
ticularly that of linen, introduced and * 
promoted." (Shocking enormities 1) 
“ Agriculture, by means of the Eng¬ 
lish and Scots plantations, gradually 
advancing; and to sum up the measure 
of guilt, the Protestant religion en¬ 
couraged vntitout, thepersecution pr dis¬ 
content of the Cathmcs /" Really Mr 
Hume’s book ought to be burnt by 
the common hangman of the Ty ^Hi¬ 
bernian Parliament, nour sitting in 
Dublin. The worst of it is, that the 
fellow mentions hie authorities, but 
what are they to Mr O'DriscoU's ipse 
dixit, who, though be,/owns to some 
partialities, disclaims acrimony and 
cvmky, and has no jm^udices. 

Kong many sagacious observations, 
Mr O'Driscoll points out qbevery seri¬ 
ous cause of national irritation, and 
which is represented as operating 
powerfully on the minds of Inn peo¬ 
ple, namely, the Custom-house for¬ 
malities, wniph are so annoying to a 
gentleman travelling frofn Cork to 
Bristol, or a trader shipping his wares 
from One of those towns to the other. 
“ It may be thought,” he says, “ that 
these duties and Custdta-house regu¬ 
lations have but tittle effect upon th<? 
intercourse of the two nations" (So 
, it may indeed, the more especially as 

Vo l. XIV. 


of Ireland’s seven millions, there are 
but a few hundreds that know one 
tittle of the matter.) “ We know they 
have a very serious influence, and the 
worst isjaeir moral effect upon the 
minds offjvpeopfe.” That is, upon those 
who are ignor an t of their v ery existence! 

“ We were told,” says this sagacious 
politician, “ that the county of Cork 
was to be like the county of Kent or 
Suffolk, so complete was to be the 
union between tne two countries. But 
rite trader who ships bis wares from 
•Cork to Bristol, or the gentleman wlio 
travels for business or pleasure, from 
one town to the other, will find to liis 
cost and annoyance, that this imagi¬ 
nary unity is no more than s name." 
He need not travel quite so fas to make 
that discovery. “ He will be able to 
discern no distinction in the formali¬ 
ties he,” f. e. the Cork man, “ has to 
encounter, whether he come from 
Cork, 4publin, or Brest, or Bour- 
deauxT believe the reader will be 
able to find nodistinction between this 
passage and absolute nonsense. 

Towards the conclusion of his chap¬ 
ter on Policy, lie assumes a menacing 
attitude, of which let our readers be¬ 
ware. “ This policy," of which the 
dreadful annoyance of the assumed 
Cork gentleman and trader, forms a 
material part, “ is full of peril. In 
our days no partial or injurious system 
of government can endure. If it is 
thought safe because of the weakness 
of Ireland, this too is a mistake. Ire¬ 
land is hot weak. She is poor, but po¬ 
verty has sometimes the strength of 
desperation. She has been disciplined 
by her own repeated insurrections; she 
has been trained in the waTs of the 
French Revolution, aud she is now full 
of veteran soldiers, the conquerors of 
Spain and Portugal, and the field of 
Waterloo!" 

We may smile at folly, vanity, and 
ignorance; we may make allowance for 
the misguidings of prepossession, and 
the asdour of party attachment, but 
bold and barefaced falsehood calls for 
unequivocal reprobation. To say no- 
* thing of making Irishmen the conque¬ 
rors of Waterloo, &c. which may be 
set down as simple folly, Mr O’Driscoll 
knows, what no Irishman, even with 
half brains, can be ignorant of, that 
Ireland, so for from being foil of those 
veteran soldiers,' contains at this mo¬ 
ment exceedingly few, (save those who 
Jidntinue attached to the army now on 
3 Z 
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duty here) and that those few resent 
ble the arguments in his octavo vo¬ 
lumes. We very seldom meet one, and 
when we do, he is generally lame. But 
were it otherwise, so unfottmpte is he 
in every attempt at argumejj^tliat the 
very circumstance, which, supposing 
the administration a bad one, he brings 
forward in terrorem,yfon\A operate as 
encouragement, vie. baffled insurgents, 
and veteran soldiers, pensioned by the 
verv government they are to pulldown, 
and ready at a moment’s warning to re¬ 
sume their ranks in itsMefencC,-~p* 
lepidum caput / , 1 

The whole q£ his chapter on Eng¬ 
lish policy presents such a jtunble of 
incoherencies and inconsistencies, that 
it is like .Pindar’s definition, 

—the dream of a shadow; and much 
more resembles the Wildness of a 
dream, than the sober production of a 
waking mind. “ There is," h^toUs °a» 
“amoral power which hatraisumed 
the government of the world, atjtd will 
rule henceforth over the kings of the 
earth/’ I wish it would eXCrt Bome of 
its influence over our ppliticaljnstruc- 
lors. Well, what is to Income of those 
subject kings ? Why, they are to he, 
for a while at war with this omnipo¬ 
tent 'power, which has assumed the 
government of the world, and then 
you will suppose, of course, that they 
are to suiter the fate of rebels, and be 
dethroned. No such thing—they’are 
to remain in statu quo in every thing 
hut name—they will become lords 
lieutenant, and after lowering their 
“ crownsand sceptres” before tms ima¬ 
ginary potentate, he, or she, or it, for 
you may take your choice, “ will con¬ 
firm their vicegerency as a reward for 
their rebellion, and then there will be 
peace in the world!”, If peace comes 
not till then, Heaven help the world. 
At present the kings of the earth seem 
to have the advantage; and truly, if by 
mpral power be meant modern reform, 
Jaaobinical influence, disregard of re¬ 
ligion, and factious opposition to an¬ 
cient establishments, I ao not feel dis¬ 
posed to wish success to the new po¬ 
tentate. , C , ^ ' 

The confusion of ideas occurring in 
Mr .©’Driscoll's book, is realty hardly 
conceivable. Mark the following pas¬ 
sage, With which I shall dose my ob¬ 
servations on his chapter of Policy. 

“ Ireland is nearly in the situation 
in which France was previous to the 
Revolution, or pe?ha;>s a worse one.* , 


(Whether better or worse, no two coun¬ 
tries could be less alike than France 
and Ireland.) “ A population crowded 
to excess, without employment, and al¬ 
most without food. It seemed to be 
the policy of the state that war and 
agriculture should form the staple of 
that kingdom." (Anglice, France, Hi- 
bernice, Ireland.) It is dangerous to 
tamper with the staple of any coun¬ 
try. Unquestionably when war is the 
staple. “But the peace has utterly 
destroyed the twofold staple of Ire¬ 
land. Not quite, for Captain ltock 
keeps up the war, and the only differ¬ 
ence between her agriculture in war 
and her agriculture in peace is, that 
the pice of its produee is greatly di¬ 
minished. “What will the govern¬ 
ment now do for this people, for whom 
they first provided a staple, and then 
took it away?" Ridiculous puerili¬ 
ty, So the government of England 
undertook and maintained a long, 
doubtful, dangerous, and expensive 
war, for, the purpose of providing a ^ 
staple for Ireland, and when this * 
grand object was obtained, fearing that 
Ireland would grow too rich, with her 
uaual talent for misgovermnent, she 
made pace for the malicious purpose 
of taking it away { 

In the appendix to his second vo¬ 
lume, Mr O’Briscoll quotes a passage 
from Mr Burke’s letter to his sou, 
which strongly reproves the conti¬ 
nuation of any practice calculated to 
renal the memory of things long past, 
and which in their revival cannot fail 
to produce and foBter disunion, discon¬ 
tent, and, irritation. The sentiment 
was gpod, and the admonition season¬ 
able. Retrospect furnishes nothing 
very flattering to die mind of an intel¬ 
ligent Irishman of any party, previous 
at least to die reign of the third George. 
Ofir business is to look forward 
bury, if possible, in prudent obliraK, 
scenes or disgraceful and calamitous 
occurrence, whoever might have been 
the actors; to reflect, that what is 
done catihot be undone, and to bend* 
the best faculties of toe mind to pro¬ 
mote present, and establish future 
prosperity. This is, unquestionably 
the mode of proceeding which a true 
patriot should adept, and one which 
no country, in want of improvement, 

S jore imperiously demands than our 
wh. Of this Letheafi draught, though 
Mr O’PrisccM has, to do him justice, 
drank pretty largely, as far as regards 
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the faults and offences of his own fa¬ 
vourites, yet it has not only served to 
quicken his recollection of the pristine 
errors mid criminalities of those against; 
whom his enmity is directed, but even 
to subject them to charges and impu¬ 
tations of which they were not guilty. 
They ndt only get no credit for any 
good done, or intended to be done, but 
are obliged to bear the double load of 
other men's sins and their own. Of 
everything purely Irish the very faults 
arc virtues; of everything in which 
English blood, English manners, or 
English policy is concerned, thevefy 
virtues are construed into crimes. This 
nifty accord well enough with the blind 
zeal of a partizan, but is somewhat in¬ 
consistent with the character of a man 
who professes to have no prejudiced. 
However justly we may blame the fre¬ 
quent ill policy of England, however 
justly we may censure the occasional 
misconduct of English settlors and 
their descendants, we most not forget 
that those who are,made to complain 
so loudly of them were frail, fallible, 
and erring mortals themselves, and 
frequently the cause of their own ca¬ 
lamities. 

Did they never commit acts of vio¬ 
lence, treachery, cruelty, pr atrocity, 
imposing on their objects the necessi¬ 
ty of self-defence, and the expediency 
of providing against similar aggres¬ 
sion ? It would be no difficult task ip 
reverse Mr O'DriSCOll's picture, and 
to shew that, in arts, in knowledge, in 
liberality of sentiment; and humanity 
of conduct, the general advantage was 
in favour of the Anglo-Irish, not in 
consequence of natural superiority, but 
of derivation from a more civilized 
stock; that'if their acta were some- 1 
limes cruel or unkind, their humanity 
and kindness were also often requited 
by treachery and ingratitude^ that 
the state of Ireland, under her native 
chiefs, was a state of barbarous vas¬ 
salage, petty tyranny, and perpetual 
commotion; that her own barbarism 
has been a principal cause Pf 'her own 
sufferings; and that her great mis¬ 
fortune, as a nation, is, that she had 
not sense, or spirit, or if Mr O’Driscoll 
pleases, luck enough to shake off the 
trammels of ancient superstition, and, 
like the Sister Island, availing herself 
of the light of Information, become, 
entitled to a full participation of all 
the blessings which accompany the 
•possession of spiritual as well as civil 


liberty. But I willingly decline an 
argument, useless if successful, and 
injurious under every point of view. 
They who have this country's Jpod at 
heart, instead of bringing forward 
questions leading to interminable dis¬ 
pute, recollections tending to revive 
animosity, discussions only calculated 
to irritate and inflame, will endeavour 
to throw the kind veil of oblivion over 
the past fruits and failings of all. They 
will not do what those who are pleased 
to call themselves representatives of 
the native population are doing, they 
will not foment turbulence, embitter 
dissension, disseminate discontent, re¬ 
vile authority, and give a loose to the 
malignant feelings of the heart, under 
the shallow pretence of healing the 
wounds, removing the grievances, and 
promoting the prosperity of Ireland. 
They wilf.not act as Mr O'Driscoll has 
done—first, employ the sanction of 
Mr Burke’s great name for reprobating 
the revival of things better forgot, 
and, next, present their readers with 
laboured chapters on obsolete grie¬ 
vances, on the penal laws, and on the 
rebellion of 1798; subjects so happily 
Calculated to sooth, to conciliate, to 
edify, and to amend ! 

His motive for exhibiting to public 
view, a horrible and exaggerated ac¬ 
count of penal inflictions, with which, 
he is compelled to confess, the Pro¬ 
testants of present times have nothing 
to do, ! shall not trust myself to con¬ 
jecture. " The memory,” according 
to his own admission, was fading 
away, and would soon be past." There 
was some excuse for bringing up the 
rebellion of 1798, because it gave an 
opportunity of indulging two favourite 
propensities, one of abusing the King's 
ministers, who are shrewdly suspected 
of exciting rebellion for the pleasure of 
putting it down; and another of ex¬ 
tolling the heroic conduct and charac¬ 
ter of Irish rebels. His view of that 
calamitous event, aud the reflections 
which* accompany it, form the very 
worst essay I have ever seen upon the 
subject. Prqjiably Mr O’Driscoll has 
heard of, certainly he has never seen, 
the Examination and Confessions of 
Arthur O’Connor, and other members 
of the Irish Directory before the House 
of Lords. I beg leave to recommend 
them to his perusal. They are, indeed, 
a statement of authenticated facts, and, 
therefore, not altogether in the direct 
line of his favourite studies; but*they 
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are, nevertheless, both interesting and probably entitled to nearly the same 
extraordinary. degree of credit. One of his concur- 

“ Sed quo nunc teadis ?" Let me sipns is perfectly logical, provided you 
consider what ,1 am about—wasting allow his premises—Tithes are tire 
words in exposing and animadverting greatest evil—Tithes belong to the 
on errors, improprieties, inconsisten- Established Clergy— Ergo —dispossem 
ties, and misstatements, too palpable to the clergy, and abolish the establish- 
escape any intelligent render’s detec- ment, and the thing is done,'Q. E. D. 
tion. If such a work be capable of Captain Rock knows something more 
making an impression on tire public of the matter—He indeed made tithes 
mind, then are we indeed returned to hjs ’ pretext, hut as soon as he be- 
what MrO’Driscoll calls the dimness mm to feel his strength, he despised 
of antiquity. That, in such a jumble the petty claimant, and turned his 
of subjects, the reader will sometimes arms against the landlord. It may 
stumble upon a just thought, an au- even be doubted whether the eject- 
thenufcated fact, or an advisable mea- ment of the Bishops, proud as they are 
sure, is indeed true j but it is not pOs- of their lawn-sleeves and mitres, find 
sible perhaps to find a composition of the spoliation of the universities, ©b- 
the same length in which they 'are jectionable as they may be with their 
more rare. Lady Morgan herself, the old-fashioned Greek and Latin, and 
ne plus ultra of Miberman impudence. Divinity, and so forth, would, upon 
is not more giddy in assertion, more the whole, be attended with national 
regardless of logical inference, or more advantage. This at least is the opinion 
at variance with classical propriety.. of many wise men, and, if I am not 
But I carry the comparison no further, mistaken, of both Houses of Parlia- 
Mr O’Driscoll is, I believe, an honest ment also, with a few notable excep- 
and a religious mam His mors spring lions. True indeed it is, that those 
not from the heart, nor do f mean to seminaries are not necessary for pro¬ 
charge him with anything worse 1 than during such writers as Mr O'Driscoll, 
setting up for, what he has been un- such politicians as the Dublin Con- 
fortunately led to' think himself—A ventionists, such reformers as the Ra- 
Wis&Man. He is more than singly dicals, and such subjects as the Rock- 
wise—he is an host in himself. The ites. ’ 

style of his annunciations not merely “ Sed tandem amoto qusramus 
resembles that of a committee of the seria ludo.” We have dwelt rather 
House of Parliament, it goes beyond too long in the region of folly and 
them—their we is at most recommend- fable, and I am weary of gauging an 
atory, bis we is dictatorial. They eon- empty vessel. A calm inquiry into the 
fine themselves to some particular in- real state of affairs here, may be ae- 
quiry, his range is unlimited—the ceptable, if it were but for the novelty 
past, the present, and the future, all, or the thing, 
pass in review before him, all present Next month then, for fresh fields 
the same facility of decision, the same and pastures new. 
confidence of certitude, and are all * G. S» 

*** 1 am willing to impute Mr O'Driscoll’s error to the weakness of his 
head—but what am 1 to think of the fallowing note, Vol. I. p. 136’. Had 
he stated it on hearsay, we might have supposedit&fair quiz, like one 
of those whieh have passed current with the wise Wakefield; had it ap¬ 
peared in the shape of a report transmitted from a preceding generation, 
one might allow for the embellishments of a creative fancy; but it is not 
a little puzzling under the statement of “ me haw known.” Miracu¬ 
lous or extravagant opinions may be accounted for by a peculiar confor¬ 
mation of brain. Miraculous or extravagant facts, of which thisauthor's 
book treats pretty largely, rest for the most part on traditionary rumour, 
or the erbdit of others-—both of which support, and the former particu- 
^£arly give? a fine scope to poetic imagination. Thus, when in vol. I. p. 

<f jpJ^tells us that " she (Ireland) ifas enjoyed.no peace that could bet 
in which i» eace f or tl,e tost thousand years; that during this period she has 
Revolution ee tinlbs a wooded wilderness,” (uninhabited of course,) “ an(\ 
ree times the plough has passed" (on men’s shoulders beyond 
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question, there being no other way conceivable) “ over even her high hills 1” 
these indeed are facts which the reader will vainly endeavour to find in 
any historic record , for a very obvious reason— namely, because they ne¬ 
ver happened; but though positively asserted by Mr O’DriscoJJ, we are 
not to consider them as guaranteed by the testimony of his actual obser¬ 
vation, his life having adorned only the last thirty or thirty-five years of 
the said millenium. Vestry abuses, however, he states, as coming within 
his personal knowledge. ** We (he says) have known 20 L* charged for 
washing a surplice, which was proved to have been washed three times 
in the year. In the parish where this was an annual item, the whole 
ordinary charges for the service of the church were nearly 1000/. a-year, 
exclusive of repairs.” Mr O'Driscoll was enumerating, among other 
public injuries occasioned by the establishment of a Protestant Church 
in Ireland, the shocking abuses of tbe power of vestries to levy money in 
the several parishes, for the use and service of the churcln This power, 
he says, the churchwardens employ for the private emolument of them¬ 
selves and their friends ; and if his account be correct, the office of church¬ 
warden must be one of the most lucrative situations in the realm ; I 
really wonder how it lias so long escaped the lynx eye of Government 
patronage. Yet, as for as my own experience goes, there is no office 
parishioners are less willing to accept than the post of churchwarden— 
with a view, perhaps, of concealing the emoluments. I have frequently 
heard them complain of loss, and know the complaint to be true. Mr 
O’Driscoll, however, tells us, that he knows a parish where the sum of 
61. ISs. 4 d. is annually charged for one washing of a surplice, which the 
prudence of tbe churchwardens, who allow it to be washed only three 
times, forbids to amount to more than 20/. per annum. The charge is 
certainly high, but nothing to the rest of the expenditure, of which I 
wish he had given the items, amounting (exclusive of repairs) to near 
1000/. per annum. The parson, before whom all those accounts are 
passed, and whose influence generally preponderates in the vestry, must 
have had some good pickings out of it, though Mr O’Driscoll, I suppose 
out of respect to the cloth, does not include him, at least expressly, 
among those who pocket the booty. His words are, “ A few Protestants 
collected at vestry, have the power of voting the property of the Catho¬ 
lic parishioners to themselves or their friends, in the shape of money for 
repairs of the chuTch, for music, for sextons,” &c. I must of course sup¬ 
pose, that he speaks of epuntry churches and parishes, those of cities and 
large towns being under a different system. Now, I am pretty well ac- 

S nainted with most parishes in his own county, and particularly with 
lose of Mr O'Drwcoll’s vicinity ; and yet I.am as much to seek for any¬ 
thing like the sentence to which Tie alludes as if he had spoken of eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in Kamschatka. To be sure, he speaks of Ireland in ge¬ 
neral ; and if challenged to produce tbe instance in this diocese, may re¬ 
fer us to the North, and give us Southerns the consolation of seeing it 
enrolled among the other enormities of the*Orange faction. If beat out 
of that province, and even out of Leinster, still he lias the Wilds of 
Connaught opeu, to which friendly retreat of aboriginal civilization, no¬ 
body will probably think it worth while to follow him. Really, were I 
a churchman* I should be disposed to propose a vote of thanks to Mr 
O’Driscoll at the next Episcopal visitation, for his powerful though un¬ 
intended support of Jhe Establishment; because the criniinator who is 
obliged to have Recourse to falsehood in support of his charges, is one of 
the best possible evidences for the innocence of the accused. 


* Scotch, (pi. ?—C. N. 
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SHOUT RULES FOB FLAIN PEOTtE RESPECTING THE EVIDENCE OF MIRACLES. 

T0 ***» * * * * esq. DUBLIN. 

Dear Sir, very foundations of Christian truth 

You frequently complain that the are so insolently attacked; these things 
affairs of Ireland fail to excite a due in combination have assumed a novel- 
degree of attention; and that, happen ty of aspect startling even to those who 
what may in your devoted country, were most familiar with the ariomalies 
(as the phrase ») the sister kingdoms that make your history remarkable, 
are as little interested as with the oc- Amongst our own clergy, I am well 
currences in China or Japan. It is aware that there are many excellent 
very hard that I cannot succeed in men, who shrink from the bare suspi¬ 
cion vincing you that such complaints cion of controversy, knowing how hard 
have no foundation ; whatever may a thing it is to sail on that stormy sea,' 
liave been the case heretofore, I am and keep their Christian course with 
quite persuaded, the time for this la- steadiness. But surely it would not be 
mentation is now passed away. Iiil- in the indulgence of a controversial 
stead of the alleged indifference, I spirit merely, if they, one and all, had 
find, got where I will, an intense, I entered their caveat against the pre- 
could almost call it a morbid anxiety, tensions of this modern Tbaumatur- 
respecting yOur concern^; everywhere gist, and freely declared that the 
I perceive a disposition to .treat you claims so loudly and so pertinaciously 
like a favoured invalid—all arrange- urged, will not bear the test of ordi- 
ments are made to bend to your wants nary examination : that they are ab- 
and wishes; and if from tune to time surd, illusory, and blasphemous. They 
you prove yourselves a little froward should have performed this duty, were 
and unruly, this is regarded only as an it only to discharge their consciences, 
established case for the exercise of for- and to acquit themselves of the debt 
bearance, and wc call upon each other they owe tneir people ; and, in truth, 
not to correct the fault, but to mourn there would be little room for any 
over the infirmity, arising, as all are other motive to operate; secular ambi- 
rearly to acknowledge, out of the pc- tion would find easier avenues to suc- 
culiar circumstances of your condition, cess, and the reputation of intellectual 
It is a mistake, then, on your part, novelty would hardly be attained in a 
thus continually to renew this obso- road so well known and so often tra- 
lete complaining; still it is impossible veiled. For if is no new thing that 
not to admit that the mistake is par- the defenders of the Romish supersti- 
donable; for it does happen, that, not- tions should have resort to imposture 
withstanding all our pains, we are and delusion; nor is it new that the 
sometimes wholly at a loss to make imposture should he detected, and the 
out what you would have. Welook at delusion exposed. The few short rules 
your doings as we would regard the I am about to submit through you to 
caprices of the sick baby above alluded the judgment of all my Protestant 
to, and a pause of unfeigned astonish- friends and brethren, disclaim any 
went intervenes, which you perhaps such pretensions to novelty. They are 
mistake for indifference. As an illus- written iff the understanding of every 
tration of the truth of this, 1 would re- plain man, mid have already been col- 
fer to the recent transactions respecting lected and put into form for our use. 
Prince Hohenlohe’s alleged miracles, by an eminent prelate* of the Church 
The behaviour of all the parties con- of England. 

nectcd with this affair, has indeed ex- An alleged display of miraculous 
cited no small degree of astonishment power, confidently supported by a long 
in the minds of all pereong with whom array of attestations, must, ip the first 
1 have conversed. Those who know instance, have a tendency to stagger 
Ireland best, were not quite prepared the faith of sincere and unsuspecting 
for such a display: The excess of bold- believers. “ nhave been told, suen 
ness exhibited by the Romish priest- an one may perhaps say to himself, 
hood, the eager acquiescence of the “ that the evidence of miracles rests 
laity, and, above all, the utter supine- git testimony, and here seems to be 
rifcsw of the Protestan t clergy, when the testimony in Abundance. What shall 

Bishop Douglas 
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I do then ? Shall I, with the Iloman- 2. That , whenever the testimony af- 
ist, receive implicitly all that is told fords ground even for a suspicion of 
me, or, with the sceptic, reject every- fraud, it must be rejected entirety, and 
thing which is not supported by the at once . 

evidence of my senses r To a mind In neither of these cases is there any 

thus wavering, it is impossible to bring room for compromise; nor need wc be 
either support or consolation, unless under any apprehension that we shall 
wc bid him enter fearlessly into an in- weaken the authority either of the 
vestigation of the nature of the testi- - Old or New Testament miracles, by 
raony to which he is required to as- the most unsparing application of 
sent. lie will thus be enabled to de- these rules. The events therein rc- 
cide for himself and to perceive that, corded will not merely endure these 
while the Protestant Christian admits tests, hut they will serve to put their 
the miracles recorded in Scripture, as truth and strength in the clearest point 
furnishing an irresistible proof of the of view ; for by no exercise can the 
truth of revelation, and rejects .those mind be so well prepared to detect 
which are told of the Pagans of old, falsehood, as by being made habitually 
or the Papists of modem times, nei- conversant with the lineaments of 
tlier this admission, nor this rqjec- truth. But our second rule will ad¬ 
don, can be considered af arbitrary; mit of a more detailed explanation.— 
both rest on the same foundation of A suspicion of* fraud may reasonably 
reason. It is the same exercise of exist in any case, 
the understanding which constrains I. If the accounts of the alleged mi - 
him to yield his assent in one case, raelcs were not published to the world 
and to withhold it in the other.— till long after the time when Huy are 
Nor will he be in the least afraid that said to ham been performed* 
by this rejection of false miracles he 2. If the accounts were published at 
should weaken either |he authority or a distancefrom the place wltere the wi¬ 
the evidence of those Which bear the raculous agency was supposed to be ma- 
stamp of truth, any more than, in the nifested ., 

occurrences of ordinary life, he will 3. If at the time.when, and the place 
hesitate to refuse base coin, lest he where, they are said to have happened, 
should di rainish the credit of that which they have been suffered to pass without 
is genuine. Indeed, the very existence due examination". 
of false miracles serves, if rightly eon- By the application which all may 
sidered, as an additional proof, that af make for themselves of these simple 
some time and place there must have rules, wc get rid at once of the whole 
been true ones; just as we know that mass of legendary folly by which the 
the coiner would never attempt his records of the Romish Church are dis- 
fraud, if there had not been originally graced. For example, the Jesuits have 
some good money, which it was his been fond to represent their founder, 
object to imitate. , Ignatius Loyola, as a worker of mira- 

Wc may pursue this illustration far- cfes; and many and various arc* the 
ther, by adding, that, as it is every wonders fliey»record of him; but ap- 
man's interest, in his every-day con- ply opr first rule, and down go these 
cems, to obtain soraq means of: know- pretensions jtfor, upon examination, it 
mg good money froni bad, forged notes appears that none of these accounts 
from genuine, so,—though in an infi- were written, or these stories told, till 
nitely higher degree, as the interests he had been dead fifty years; and even 
of eternity transcend those which are then, the statements were made in di- 
secular only and transitory?—is it dusi- rect contradiction to the authority of 
rable that every man should possess Ribadeneira, the only one of his nio- 
the means of finding out those tricks graphers who was personally acquaint- 
of human imposture which are passed ed with him, ind who, instead of lay¬ 
off on the ignorant or unwary, as the ing claim to supernatural powers on 
interpositions of divine agency. behalf of his master, expressly labours 

I would lay down, therefore, these to find a reason for his wanting this 
broad and general rules, as applicable, distinguishing mark of the candidates 
with safety and certainty, in all cases, for canonization. 

1. That, whenever a fact can bit* Again, St Francis Xavjer is deser-# 
ascribed, however remotely ,* to nataml vcdly celebrated for Ins missionary la- 
cult's, any reference to divine inter - boars in India ; but ids brother de¬ 
position is absolutely excluded. suits, not satisfied with giving a plain 
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statement of his aetual labours, pub¬ 
lished—(not in India, remark, but in 
Europe, forty years after his death! so 
that two of oujr rules apply)—the most 
marvellous stories concerninghim. Yet 
his own letters, which may be referred 
to, contain no allusion whatever to the 
possession of the powers thus attribu¬ 
ted to him; and A^sta, who was en¬ 
gaged in the same service, actually as¬ 
signs it as one reason of their want of 
success, that no supernatural interfe¬ 
rence had been manifested in their be¬ 
half. These facts are here adverted 
to, merely for the sake of recalling to 
your recollection the boldness andper- 
tinacity with which the fraudulent 
pretensions of the Romish Church 
Iiave upiformiy been sustained. 

The application of the third rule 
falls more within our present purpose, 
as enabling us to form a right judg¬ 
ment of the circumstances which are 
actually taking place under our notice. 
In reference to this rule, I would re¬ 
mark, thatit is morally impossible that 
due examination should be instituted, 
where the alleged miracles coincide 
with the favourite sentimehts and pre¬ 
judices of those to whom they are re¬ 
ported ; and where the accounts ori¬ 
ginate with,and rest upon,the authori¬ 
ty of those who alone possess the means 
of detecting the fraud, and who have it 
in their power to prevent .all inquiry 
which might tend to undeceive the 
world. There is in most minds a dis¬ 
position to credulity, and when this is 
encouraged by the condition of blind 
ignorance in which the people are kept 
by they- Teachers, there must exist; an 
inclination to receive with unquestion¬ 
ing delight any story which is out of 
the ordinary course of pveirts; espe¬ 
cially when related by those whose 
acknowledged superiority in intellec¬ 
tual attainment is strengthened by the 
influence of their spiritual character. 
Amongst such hearers, and with mich 
rclaters, I contend, that no account of 
miraculous agency can have a*chance 
of obtaining due examination; nor 
can the advocates for the credibili¬ 
ty of Prince Hohenldhc’s miracles 
point out a single narrative of any 
alleged cure, which is not so deep¬ 
ly itnpwed with this taint of suspi- 
doujvihat the eye of childhood may 
it. And in fact, the publish- 
wl and attested statements carry with 
Them so palpably their own confu¬ 
tation, that uoVeader of plain ifttj 


derstanding can bring himself to con¬ 
ceive how those who drew them up can 
refrain from laughing in the face of 
those who are so besotted as to receive 
them. Yet we are told that they have 
been generally received, and the tone 
in which they sire referred to by the 
priests, proves that among the people 
there is little or no disposition to ques¬ 
tion them. Can there be a more con¬ 
vincing proof that their state of mind 
is such as has been described above, 
and that they are absolutely disquali¬ 
fied as judges in the matter?—It is cu¬ 
rious and edifying to observe how 
closely this whole affair resembles, in 
all its leading features, that notable 
display of Romish credulity and fraud 
which took place in France about a 
century ago, at the tomb of the blessed 
deacon, as he was called, the Abbe 
Paris. Exactly the same sort of cures, 
confirmed by the same sort of attesta¬ 
tions ; and all resolvable into one of- 
these three classes: gross and demon¬ 
strated frauds ; cures effected by the a- 
gencyof natural causes,or those brought 
about by, the influence of the imagina¬ 
tion. It is quite as much in sorrow as 
in anger that this comparison is insti¬ 
tuted ; it would be more gratifying to 
believe that the Romish clergy of tlic 
present day were too conscientious to 
make themselves parties to such delu¬ 
sions, qr at least too prudent to expose 
themselves to the disgrace of detection. 
But the manner in which some of their 
prelates have been identified with 
these transactions, casts a stigma on 
the whole body.—Nevertheless, the 
sincere Christian will not have any 
fears lest the pillars of his faith should 
be shaken ;by these occurrences; the 
sacred fortress which has so long resist¬ 
ed the malice of enemies from without, 
is not,, we are confident, doomed to 
fall by the treachery of the garrison 
within; Vet it may be put to the con¬ 
science of every man wno, bearing the 
character, and discharging the func¬ 
tions, of an ordained minister, has 
given countenance to those pretensions, 
whether he has not, as far as in him 
lay, contributed to sap the foundations 
Of our common Christianity.—The 
citations from Holy Scripture, and the 
comparisons little less man blasphe¬ 
mous which have been instituted be¬ 
tween this Gfirman and our blessed 
Xord himself, musf have afforded an 
occasion of triumph to file infidel, 
while to pious minds they have cau-ed. 
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the deepestaffliction_Men who could 

be rash enough to make such appeals, 
are little likely, I fear, to retract than, 
or even to revise the grounds on which 
they are supposed to rest. If, however, 
there be any one who entertains a real 
confidence in the soundness of his 
cause, le^ him answer, if he can, these 
demands 

Why, if the cures were miraculous, 
they should have been gradual, par* 
tial, and incomplete ?,■. t 

Why, if they were intended to con* 
firm the peculiar doctrines of the Ro¬ 
mish church, and to put heretics to 
shame, they never have been wrought 
where heretics might have the means 
of judging concerning them f 

Why, if they aresupposed to depend 
on the efficacy of simultaneous prayer, 


no notice was taken of the difference 
of longitude in the first reputed mi* 
racle at New Hall, though mat differ* 
ence has since been most ostentatious* 
ly insisted on? 

But there is no end to the queries 
which common sense would suggest on 
tins subject ;*!/) common sense I am 
well satisfied that the whole matter 
should be left, though in the interval' 
it is impossible hot to entertain feel* 
ings of indignation against those per¬ 
sons with Whom the fraud has origi* 
nated, contempt for those who have 
wilfully made themselves parties to it, 
and pity for all who have been delu* 
ded by it * 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 


MODERN DAAHAS, AND DRAMATIC WRITERS. 

Whenever a new play Ib damned qpntury; and in that delightful species 
at either of our great theatres, .and of composition, second only to poetry, 
that is the case, (or ought to be,) nine I mean in the construction of prose 
times in ten that a new play is produ- romances and novels, what have we up 
ced, we are sure to have a homily from to the present period, take away alone 
a certain class of critics, about “The Defoe, to set against’ Smollett, Field- 
decline of the national drama." ing, Richardson, and the author (who- 

If by this (f decline of tho national ever he may be) of Waverley ? 
drama,” nothing mote Was meant to To the drama, however; and, first, 
be conveyed than that ottr dramatic to the composition of Tragedy, 
novelties (number and Value) hare Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ranked low within die lost thirty Massinger, Ford, .and the dramatists, 
years, that is a statement which I in general. Of the days of Elizabeth 
should not contradict ; buttbeprfn- and James—(men whose powers no 
ciple meant to be assoted is this,— . human creature can be readier than I 
that the power of dramatic writing am to admit); since these writers are 
lias declined in England during the so held up m terrorem , against mo- 
last half century; and that decline, dern dramatic adventurers, let us.see 
(if it exists at all), seems to me to be itt what manner modern dramatic 
very much exaggerated, , taste treats their productions. Solof* 

It will be f iraitted, and perhaps tily as the plays of this school are 
even by that enlightened class ofdis- commended, and so universally as 
putants,.who are content toperedve they are read, is it not strange, (if 
effects without embarrassing them- they he, as plays, so excellent) that so 
selves as to causes, that, if the force few of them are in course of acting ? 
of our drafhatic composition has aba- We can’t lay the blame here upon 
ted at the present day, that style of the? bad taste of managers. Their taste 
writing is the only one in which we is bad J enough in general. Heaven 
fail. knows; but, as regards the old au- 

Byron, and Moore, and Scott, and thors, managershave not been to blame. 
Coleridge,— Wordsworth, Southey, They have submitted to have thefoice 
Shelley, and Crahbe,—Milman, Wfi- of the old dramas made apparent to 
sou, andTtwenty others, whose names them; ihey have tried the revival of 
I onlfbmft because my hist is strong them over and over again; and yet, in 
enough without them,-jthese are wri- spite of their repeated endeavours, not 
tem# I think, to challenge rank witla> a single tragedy of Beaumont and Flet- 
the very first poets of tqe sixteenth chcr a has been able to keep the stage; 
VOL. XIV. * A, 
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and eVen Shakespeare—(the exception Shakespeare's conceptions, put into 
to the poets of) his day)—even Shake* shape far the modern market, by men 
Bpeare uves only^so altered and refa* of practical knowledge and ability, 
saioned, that scarce hall the tragedies . The truth is—no disparagement to 
now acted under his name, could be Shakespeare, or his contemporaries— 
recognized for those which he origin* that it was easier to write a successful 
ally composed.' * < . Way ift their rime, than it is in ours. 

It is pleasant to talk erf the u pre* The audiences of the sixteenth cen- 
sumptuous raterpolations," or of the tury, although alive to excellence, and 
“ absurd alterations,” df Tate, Dry- eager ofit, were less fastidious in their 
den, and Cibber; but it is under the criticism than ours of rile year 1823. 
Versions of those writers (preswnbtu- Along with a certain quantity of that 
ous though they be) that one hftlf the which was admirable, they would ac- 
tragedies of Shakespeare are applaud- cept <rf a good deal which was weak 
ed at the present day..• We ; arej-bored at absurd. 

to death about foe“toperi<wity'' of Look through the productions, ge- 
the plays * in*their original shipe;" nerally, of our dramatists of the Gol- 
why are not the plays, in their origin* den- Age. Three-fourths of their plays 
al shape, performed ? I do ubt speak abound in beauties but scarce one 
of preserving precisely the old text, or in twenty is complete. ,We find in* 
of giving such passages, as, from their stands upon instance, through volume 
coarseness, modem refinement would biter volume, of two or perhaps three 
revolt at; but Iran plays as (in the acts of lively fable and spirited writing 
main) they were originally written; in a play* rendered wholly unavailable 
with the original plots, the original by the monstrosity of the matter that 
dialogues, diameters, action, and or* follows. In fact, tbedifficulty, two hun- 
rangement; and since the plays, in dred years ago, lay where the difficulty 
this shape, are so surpatofefpy admi- lies now—not in the opening, hut in the 
table, why is it, I ask again, (hat, in finishing of a work. Half our modern 
this shape, they are not acted ? novelists—end I speak of the best of 

Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth , and Ju- them—break down (the Tact is notori* 
Hus Caesar, are the only (popular) ous) in their catastrophe. "Sketches,” 
tragedies of Shakespeare which are “ Remembrances"—" Fragments"— 
played with any approach to the ori- Wayside Conversations,”—every 
gimd reading. Shakespeare's Richard formor publication which can enable 
the Third, is no mote like the Richard the author to begin, without consider* 
the Third now acted, than Massinger's ing in what manner he shall finish— 
Ratal Dowery islike the Fair Penitent at eagerly by the lighter 

of Rowe. Henry the Eighth, andJOttg Winters Of the present day. 

Lear, have suffered as much change But though such tales," signifying 
almost as Richard the Third. The nbihing," pass muster in the closet. 
Tempest is anything (as it is acted) yet tfaey will not, in these fine times, 
but Shakespeare's play ; and great li- do upon the stage. Our theatrical au* 
berties hkve been taken with both Jto- dienees how mil have their reasonable 
meo and Juliet and Conolamts. And iolptttm ,* that desideratum which the 
the alterations in these plays are not Sudienoes of the sixteenth century 
confined to alterations of the text, were alws^ cantented to forego. The 
They do hot stop at the exclusion of old writers sat down with all nature 
offensive passages from the dialogue, open to them for materials they wrote 
nor even at changes in the business themselves, hand over head—right on 
and interest of the piece. # Whole •—into a difficulty; and cut the knot 
semes—nay, almost whole acts—are without scruple, whenever they were 
frequently struck out, and replaced unable to untie it. With them, to use 
either with matter entirely new, or a phrase of familiar illustration, « all 
with matter transferred from some was fish that came to net." They had 
writer of thd, author’s productions, no nicety about the choice o&a subject 
IPJottjwe altered—incidents are omit* —they were bound; to no regularity in 
ted^||toMto ar ® changed, or add* the arrangement of aplot-rthey cared 

a 'to“.pibtr(ated ;■ and-half the tra- little about mainteinmg interest, and 
& short, as I have said before, ^nothing ahput keeping up consistency, 
!k Acted at the plays Of Shake- from the beginning to the .end of a 
fpmre,are littl Anore, at the best, than five act drama—they gave four or five 
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dialogues of exquisite poetry—four or 
five situations (such as, by the way, 
we must not give now)—and, when 
so much was accomplished, their task 
was complete. 

There is this essential difference be¬ 
tween an old tragedy and a tragedy of 
the present day, that the one was a 
work merely of genius': the other 

_1_xlL_ -_1. lL/»_J__ *__1 
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the only poet who has lately written 
for the stage. Maturin's Bertram was 
effective; but Maturin cannot write 
verse. And, again, with a vast deal of 
energy and imagination, Maturin has 
so much of the wildness and irregu¬ 
larity of the sixteenth century school 
about him, that his plays, since Ber¬ 
tram, have not been successful. In- 


must be the work .^genius combined deed, it stands, I think, past all ques- 

_ _ A. _J_.1___.A. __ _ _ a. A* _ _ t. aI ___n * ■» * 


with art. Yourmodern dramatist must 
not only produce the diamond, and 
polish it, but he must, set it, and set 
it, too, according to b given form am 
fashion. He is limited, fifpt, as to the 
length of his piece; very much limit¬ 
ed Indeed as to the choice of his sub¬ 
ject; and, what is more, his fable 
must arrive 1 'at a ,consistent—reason¬ 
able—termination. Give him excel- 


tion, that tire mass of men who now 
write for the stage, are of those who 
(from whatever cause) have not found 
the more profitable fields of composi¬ 
tion open to them. 

It would extend this artide to a 
length beyonffthe limits of a magazine, 
if I were to point out eveu a few in¬ 
stances of the laxity in which qur ear¬ 
lier dramatists indulged, and of the 

___f* * . „ * * * 


lence to his heart’s content through advantages which, even independent 
the first four acts of Ms play; and yet of their irrogularijfe . they possessed 
one good round absurdity in the fifth oner the toodera imters; but there 
net shall defeat him. He mey.be fee¬ 
ble-trite—trashy; still, so that he 
keep his way evenly, he may hope to 
pass muster; but let him commit a 


are two propositions which I may lay 
down, I think> without fear of contra¬ 
diction such tragedies as those of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, (and the other 
single thumping non seijuitur, (and our authors of their school,) if they could 


golden dramatists generally commit¬ 
ted about two in every aqt)—let him 
break course only once, ami his ruin 
is inevitable. w 
I cannot doubt that thereto® poets, 
and many to he found at the present 
day, who could produce in abundance, 


be written now by libraries, would be 
of no value to this, stage ;—and such 
tragedies as are demanded by the taste 
of the present day,, those authors pro¬ 
bably would not, and perhaps could 
not, have produced, < 

But if the altered tone and taste of 


the same irregular kindef drama which society in the modem day, may ac- 
passed current in the days of Mastin- count for some apparent abatement in 


ger and Fletcher; but these men will 
not endure the drudgery of writing 
plays to suit the strictness of modern 
fashion, when they may attain fame 
and fortune (far pester) by twenty 
roads less ragged. The rate and com¬ 
pass is, in any shape, so abhorrent to 
genius. It is so much more delight¬ 
ful to write a book like " Bepptftor 
“ Don Juan/' where aman puts down 


the force of pur English tragedy, that 
same change, as regards comedy, will 
be found to operate with still greater 
force. 

Those peat natural sources of sub¬ 
ject, which supplied material to the 
old writerswhich were drawn upon 
first by Fletcher and Massinger, after¬ 
wards by Dryden, then by Sh&dweU, 

__ __ t „ and, atiu later, by the school of Coh- 

everything that tontee »ppermc«t,1Httd greve, Wycherley, and Farquhar 
writes carelessly forward, *?ake w>- of those sources, scarcely one is left to 


the dramatist of the present day. A 
freedom from all restraints, of raorali- 


tice, for ins|Miee, whether; ahuost all 

our modem acting tragedies are hot .... 

written by men of comparatively slight ty, or even of decency, was the birth- 
poetic faculty ? Byron, indeed,, has right, if I may so express myself, of a 
produced dramatic poems, (and very poet of the sixteenth century. Ills 
dull things dramatic poema commonly free.license was the sotd ot everything 
are;) hull can scarcely think that he did.. Vice furnished Ms plot; vfoe 
Byron wrote with any view to repre- pointed his dialogue; vice was in his 
sentation oh*fhe stage. Colltidge wrote characters—in his interest—in his wit. 
one tragedy,—and an excellently good He lashed vice, sometimes, it is true; 
one, although he was unfortunate ina hut, even in lashing, he paraded it. 
the acting of it,—Kean’s &ting would Even where he affected to give a mo- 
make it tellbut Coleridge is almost ra( tone to a play, hiamoralily was ^ 
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Ways reserved for some absurd recan- velopetnent of those matters which it 
fatten in the last scene he exhibit- Is usual to conceal. Half the point 
ed the sin* and lived upon it, through (even of the dialogue) of Farquhar 
four acts and a half or his piece, and and Wycherley, lies in their constant 
protested against it in the denouement, popping out of bold sentiments and 
wnen he wanted it no longer. unexpected truths. All their heroes 

I will hot say whether this course are, to the multitude', exquisite fel- 
should, Or shs dd n6t,be forbidden; lows to Be amused with they are 
but I say, that ft ft forbidden upon the so eternally Saying that out, which 
stage at the present day- Few of the cottnnon people mfy venture to think, 
older comedies—.few indeed of the date ! 1 We Ste told, that our modern co- 
of Congreveor Farquhar—are acted medyis weak, and ffitnsy and farci- 
now.*, The few that do stiB keep the e?l; titet .it shews the pertness of 
stage; may. be said to linger father soda water, rather than the spirit of < 
than to live. They are acted raofe and dwppagne# 1 take that simile readi- 
more rarely fhan season to season ; ’ W, for it suits myown purpose;— 
when acted, they are barely endured; Soda Water; rathe* than charafttgne, 
and they will shortly be acted no is the drink of the present day. There 
longer.* ; is a want of stamina, it is said, about 

To wonder that similar plays are our modern writers of comedy. How 
not written, what, if (hey were Writ- hi'it possible for a man to intoxicate 
ten, no theatre $M|d dare.to produce us, if we will drink nothing stronger 
them, is as absunfas to expect that a than milk and water ? How shall the 
modern comic jtoet, dumped as he is, modern comedy Writer display a vi¬ 
and shackled, fct every corner arid bn gour, if he has it ? In what form—in 
every hand, should produce thitf same What styleof dramatic character—shall 
free, bold, dashing, daring picture, he embody his strong conception? 
which the old artist painted, whose The lady cannot (now-a-days) speak 
pencil moved at liberty. hermind freely—‘the 'lover (pf the 

If the appeal ib any passion—no drama) must set bounds to his pas- 
matter what—Is to be Out ofij it cer- Sion—-The honest gentleman, time out 
tain quantity of excitation, and con- of mind^has been fiotoriously a dead 
sequently oi jnterest, must fe lost. Weight toten the stage j—and room the 
Vice, even where it'ddhrids,’wntOst-''"“gay : lb^^oedtuiam,* , whowasthe 
constantly merits attention. Afire— life of all opr old comedy, the dra- 
an execution—a public riot—theBe are matist of the modem day is. entirely 
sights which give birth only to pain- shut out; Into the depths of the hu- 
ful sensations; and yet multitudes manb«ert,thedramatist is nowfor- 
flock, even at personal risk, to gaze bidden to penetrate. He has the ape- 
Upon than. The same disposition ties of fashion to work Upon, instead 
may be found existing in all times of tbe ptopettBitiesof nature. He may 
ana in all places. Murder; in ancient 1 burlesque, if he can, the follies and 
Home; was a popular spectacle. The ’fejtoitl of society j but he must not 
Spanish autoda fe interested hundreds, give titedrama that interest which it 
wno cared for the preservation of the v neM itt the hands of his predecessors, 
frith not a farthing. A boxin&match> by &ther. exhibiting fit chastising the 
a bull-bait, a theft, or an accident in real vieesdf mankind, 
the street,—the anaUesf of thete In.* I knowTshallbetold that, subject 
cidents, will attrget a crowd of spec- to all these cheeks, comedies have been 
tators in London now. In short, that produeed*~ttud sterling comedies— 
which is uncommon, and aspriiially within ibelaatfew years. Tadmit the 
that which w in' te&y way firKdd&h faOtj,anditforinspartOf my argument. 
Will 'always be atiMsrive to iKe great If the authors of those comedies quo- 
" ; toaaaof:l»mum Mnd»* w'dto caref' t^havedoneromuchuml^WMrtnunt, 

‘ to W'-ftit 1 fine' which itoy to'.^ne lww much totoe wptild they not have 
‘Wl hwjwMx -egtoyb^ “'.who' 1 accsihtd|shiii;''if'titei.’firid l had been 
Wet tiiwMjht bf grihg fo took »t a open toftoll ? Sterttngtomedies have 
, fcthief <hawst wen prdduced, y bwt how few they are 

a croWfi touad him, because hels the. fh number !? Tie feet is, that, under 
exceptions the common rule. Three- modern Tectrictua»s,the labour of pro¬ 
fourths d? the charm ill the Comedy duction it too great. » Them is so lit- 
of our old dramatists, lie in their jle- tie variety of subject left, that effective 
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comedies cannot be numerous. For the great object (in the school of Fletch- 
h»t ten years, I believe, nothing Kite er) was to throw the hero, or heroine, 
genteel comedy (and perhaps genteel ‘into such a situation as must, of itself, 
comedy is the only starting comedy,) excite attention. How the parly was 
nothing in the shape of genteel comedy to be got into that situation, or how 
life* appeared at all, • ^ he was to be got out of it again, were 

I say again, that the labour of pro- minor considerations, oy rather no con¬ 
duction now is. too great*, In Fleti&H sideratiops whatever. «. 
er's vein, or FarquWs, a naan would % <: Without quoting extreme examples, 
run on for ever. The mere es } ritx>f like tte Unnatural Combat of Rfassin- 
their characters, and #*,$*» of their ger, the, Woman Hater of Fletcher, or 
situations, would do suffipfotalonefo the ’TisFity she’s a Whore of Ford- 
carry a play through. TBN what ,a without referring to instances so mon- 
cunerent principle of producing :m$t strous as these,, there are examples to 
do we roe at work in foeSeboolfor he met with at every step in the wri- 
Scandal! There is mnre labouring of tings of foeraxieenth century, of those 
points, more expenditure qf epigram, eertainly effifetive situations to which 
»n that single play, than woedd tiave ‘ I now advert.* Shirley, in one of his 
sufficed for sixteen comedies oif;;Shi)r- plays, makes a young lady ofirank en» 
ley, Massinger, or Fletcher* And> after trust & secret of vital importance to 
all, the reliance of the piece is upon the servant af her father, and the vil- 
a display of art* rather than a die- lain afterwards forces her to yield up 
play of nature. There is epigram in »her chastity, on pain of having this se- 
abundanee in every scene, but very •‘cret discovered. Now the whole struc- 
littie of that gaiet4 de coeur which ture of .this play of Shirley’s is of the 
charms us in, the older writers, and clumsiest description, but it was evi- 
wbich was a quality (unlike epigram) dent to the author, that he might de- 
inexhaustible where, it existed. No pend upon a very strong interest in 
one would suppose the School for Scan- those scenes where the treacherous ser- 
dal to have been written ip throe weeks, vant bends his mistress to his purpose, 
or a month, under the influence of cia- Again, in the Maid’s Tragedy of 

ret half the time, and of exuberant Beaumont and Fletcher, a young no¬ 
animal spirit* the other half. In fact, bleman having married Evadae , to 
the reign of genteel comedy is pretty whom he is devotedly attached, is told 
nearly at an end. The force qf.-n play by her (ceteris paribus ) in her cham- 
now has changed its former bearing, her, on her wedding night, that she 
Clowns end coxcombs were^im per- despises him, and that she has only 
eonages with the older writep-^foe submitted to marry him, in order to 

S ntleman was the author’s Organ for cloak her intrigue with somebody else. 

e difiusion ofjeetand gitiety; Butthe In the more modern play of The 

point of honour now has prosed into ' Mysterious Motfter, the manner in 
other hands; the geptieman is but an which the Countess falls in love with 
appendage to earry bn foe plot of the , her son. is most ingeniously contrived, 
piece, ana foe author’arelianoe is upon and it is impossible not to be carried 
some tailor—someJewwith a hump* forward, to a certain degree, by such 
ed back-some fop*^onm Frenchman, . an event; but still foe interest here, 
or other ridiculousnsvronage, whomay as in foe two former plays, is interest 
be pushed forot:.fo‘'8!*&^ which modern feeling will not 

dilemmas, and. whoso tatAs^ ipot snifor a play to turn, 
his triumphs) are to form tne amuse- .., In comedy, take the point of Shir- 
ment of the audience. • . ley’s .excellentjday, The Gamester, 

And the older writers*bofo of tra- where the husband believes, that, by 
gedy and comedy, beside that irrogu- a series of contrivances, he has unwit- 
hkrityfoa’Which they were indulged as tingly become accessory to his own 
to plot—beside thro appeal to one par- dishonour. The scenes between Vjftld- 
- ticular sourcetf sympathy Which gdve ing and his wife, while he is under 
■ them sure means of effect whenever a this belief, are spirited (and ean hard- 
woman was on foe stage—besides this, ly fail to he so) in a very high degree; 
they selected such Subjects, and such . but foe whole matter isf such as the 
incidents, for thoirplsyfc as could tibt stage, now, cannot talk/bout. 
fail to produce strong. Interest; and So, again, in snowier of our old 
* upon that interest almost alone they Dramas, where stfjtiil law is sup- 
* often depended for their success. The l posed to be discovered* which con- 

/ 
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one,) from the beginning to the end of 
his works, which might not be read 
alond in a circle of ladies, without 
exciting an unpleasant emotion. 

Admitting, as who can question it, 
the splendid genius of the old writers 


AGO 

demns all people to. die at forty, the 
anxiety of heirs—'the searching of 
church-books for registers—^and the 
seizure (personal) upon grandfathers, 
great-uncles, and elderly ladies—all 
this is very laughable in the reading, 
but it would opt do now for stage re* •'-admitting that their plays are, for 
presentation^ ^ . any hut stage purposes, so superior to 

For, among those inclinations fo«* our modem trifles as to admit of no 
parable from our. nature; which the comparison with them, still, I think, 
usages of sodety compel ustdconceal thatjt was to thf subjects which they 
or deny, is the propensity laugh were allowed to select, and to the free, 
sometimes at the misfortunes, of mst dbm with which they were permitted 
fellow creatures, I will not admit this to write, raow> than to any general su- 
disposition to be, perse, any argument periority in talent over the moderns, 
of evil feeling; for f am cotjwinced that, that they were indebted for the vigour, 
there are circumstances under which ana above all, for ihe fertility, of their 
the best regulated mind might bfcdis- pens. Nature, in all her shapes, must 
posed to Jaugh even at tbe Commission he powerful ; and from nature, in any 
of a wrong. ,, . ,v ; shapes they were allowed to paint. 

Sultan Selim, for instance, goes.the Where they have condescended to de- 
other day to put out a great fire; in scribe humours and fashions, it must 


Constantinople, and;' Seeing tlie fire-, 
men backward to fops the danger, -qiw* 
ders three to be thrown into theflames 
by way of encouragement totbe*rest. 
This act is atrocious, but we laugh 
(I think) notwithstanding. ' ; 

Again, the story of the. monkey at 
Bartholomew fair.—Ashowman of wild 
beasts has his booth inclosed with can¬ 
vass, but a boy takes advantage of a 
nook in the cloth, and peeps from time 
to time at the exhibition for nothings 
A monkey within (piqued, probably, 
at theing beheld gratin') watches his 


be remembered, that we now look at 
such descriptions as curious from t| 
antiquity. An an tick of the. da 
dames the First, or Charles 
cond, will excite interest 
who pass over a modern i 
contempt. j, 

I cannot believe butp^Lt mther the 
author of Don Juan, rfr tj^e author of 
Anasissfos, could produce, with ease,,’ 
the same irregular fancies which sue* 
ceeded, as plays, with Fletcher aupr 
with Massinger. f cannot help think¬ 
ing, that the author of Waverley might 



opportunity with the felonious peeper ; write historical plays with admirable 
and, when he peeps again, pokes a effect/if ^i f fMsuld devote his attention 
skewer into his eye. Now, one does not to such a, Style of writing ; hut I be- 
exult a jot here m thesufferingof the heve that he gets too much, both of 


feme and money, by his novels, to he 
teroptedto adventure on a less certain 
and leMTOfiteHe pursuit. 

And i think, to go .feather, that 
even,those who> do write for the stage, 
change^ aa lt fo-*for I maintain that 
tge is:%'ihe stage, and not in 
erofugritfog for it—I think 


boy, but one would purchase such a 
monkey, and adopt him as one's son. 

And, without multiplying cases in 
which the, older writers, both of co¬ 
medy and tragedy, have dwelt upon 
matters forbidden to the stage at the 
present day, I think it will he obvious 

that (exceptonly perhaps Shakespeare V . ... . . . . 

they all of them have taken that course, that even tome of foeae, judging by 
and, more, at less," succeeded ill it., what they have produced in their tram- 
Shakespeare, certainly whatever Jiis raels, might have brought forth pieces 
' irregularities at excellences, di« flat, not unworthy of at least the second 
upon principle, aiwaystake the easiest class of writers of the 16 th century, if 
path to effect; and the consequence they had enjoyed the same advantages 
is, that there is almost the same dif- which, those earlier Writers possessed, 
fereuce between bis plays and those of —■This aome befog understood as dis- 
his cohtemporariea, aathereis between ' tfoetlycxcludfog those gentlemen who 
the poem of DouJuan, and the novels assist our patent managers In making 
©f the Author of Waverley, whose the public tasje eWn worse than it 
most sfogulatattribute perhaps is, that need be j and who qye content to act, 
he con«|antly flotitrivfis interest with- either by th«* year or by the picee, as 
out touckmg upon the more unseemly iUuttratom to the work of the decora- 
.passions of hist! kind; and that therqi tor and the machinist, 
ifs not a line, (at least I don't recollect « 


Titus. 
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THE MEMOJtABILIA OF WILLIAM FAUX.*" 

When we first saw a book an- up the page—and had, perhaps, never 
nounced by the title of “ Memorable even heard it whispered tlwt the au- 
Days in America, we of course ex- thor of a modern masterpiece may 
pected something about Cortex, Pi- wear the same pair of slippers with its 
xarro. General Washington, or, at the reviewer. 

lowest penny. General Bolivar or Sir The spirit of Grub Street has al- 
Gregor Macgregor. But the " Me- ready made its way into the regions 
morable Days” now in hand, turn out prinm facie most remote from its pes- 
to have no relation to the doings of any tilential Influence. It infests the very 
such memorable men. ■ The days are core of action:— No matter for thcbul- 
viemorable in the language of this au- lion-epaulettes, the anchor-button, 
thor, simply because they are fre- the iron-bound hat—no matter for 
quently the subject of Convention the colonel, tbe captain, or the K.C.B. 
at his own fireside. He himself is his *~it is still the author we have to do 
own and his onlyhero,—and the days with. When the modern commander 
he spent in America are thtis qualified of one of his Majesty’s frigates hap- 
in the true spirit of Mrs Quickly, who pens to light upqp a new coast, the 
dated from the tera of Goodwife Keech very first thought that comes into his 
the butcher*s wife’s coming in to bor- mind, is whether the costume of the 
row a mess of vinegar. „ natives will look best in line-engra- 

There is a great deal of bonne-foi, ving or lithography. For every letter 
or, if you will, of bonne~hommie, about he sends home to his mother, there 
this. The moment we saw what the are three to our friend John Murray: 
man’s drift really was, we pricked up and when he reaches London, after 
our ears, we freely confess it, with a three years' absence, he bids the hack- 
double sprightliness. This is the age ney-coachman drive to Albemarle 
of pretensions and make-believes—the Street, before the Admiralty.—Aides- 
greatest of all luxuries, is a book writ- du-camp, as they are galloping about 
ten by one who knows nothing about the field pf battle, consider the out- 
the tricks of book-making—and that lines of the clouds, and observe how a 
author may besuretof success, wlioesta- distant hill will come in, if they live 
Wishes, as this man does, by the very to pen a description of the afikir. 
wording of his title-page, (that, is to Lieutenants of* the heavy dragoons 
say, when it is understood rightly,)— pick up hits and graphic touches, when 
a clear and indubitable right to be a town is sacked. Even men-of-wars- 
eonsidered as one of " The Fine min have all their eyes about them for 
Bodies.” _ • .*■ effects and ideas when the grog is 

Authorship and book-making will piped; and John Nicoll himself, gay 
be the end of books and of authors: deceiver that he is, does not kiss his 
this is God’s truth; buf - those only pretty convict, without a sly notion 
who are somewhat hackneyed in the that she will make a pretty paragraph, 
ways of literature, will at once ac- —People will woo ana marry an* a’, by 
knowledge it to be So. Good Hea- and by, we take it, only that they may 
vens! through what a vista, do rwb be able to paint more from the life the 
look back upon thos# days when we delicate whimsies which sharpen “ the 
should as soon have thought of turn- edge of that day’s celebration.”—But 
ing to the shipping corner as So -the Mr Jeffrey once embodied the whole 
publishing corner of a newspaper— soul of^authorship in three syllables, 
when we read through fifty volumes We were sitting dose by him in the 
without having the smallest guess who High 'Court of Justiciary, when a 
possessed the copyright of any one of tolerably sentimental-looking mur- 
them—when we devoured a quotation derer was called up to receive sentence 
without having the remotest suspicion, of death—(this was Ante Chatdteum 
that if might be put in merely to flu Scripiujn) — “ Well, now,” said the 

* Memorable Days in America: bring a Journal of a Tout to the United States, 
principally undertaken toaascertain, by Positive Evidence, the Condition and probable 
Prospects of British Emigrants; including Accounts of Mr Birkbeck’s Settlement in 
the Illinois ; and intended to shew Men and Things as they are in America. By W• 
Faux, an English Fanner. London, W. Simplon and K. MarshaEf, 1823. 
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Editor-Advocate, “ one would not 

E dge a trifle to know exactly what 
t fellow is feeling jdst now. Hang 
it ! I should almost luce & he in the 
dock mytelfjbr once 4A4fe*%*” Ipse 
dixit! 

Nobody but" a literary character" 
can estimate the feelings of‘distrust 
with which" pttr intimate knowledge 
of the prefeMfe* <tf jfeiWwtPg vl* 
wpiHt makes fetferii over, feeleeteshf 
anythinf In the shape : of\ lwel 

of tfsivelto;' '.ffislw^hat^dipat&iifit/ 
perhaps, feat its Snfisefoce is at feia 
moment fee most r. redominaniand fee 
most disgusting. We used tojhavepeo- 
pie that saw, things, and dt^inbed 
them because they had seen them— 
the modgrn race go to fee things, be¬ 
cause they ary reived to describe. 
Men («« »v» fffo'rintew) ^ifeefee nattiest 
note-books wife them fete the defeat 
spray of Nh^Mtr~'Boxfe' Of Bfeh- 
mas are worn to feeitumpsupon the 
highest ridges of fee BlueMountains 
— Pounce and steeI-gratmg8 ; Wllute 
the breezes of Chimboraco—and head¬ 
ing articles” are littered by the score 
upon the very sarcophagus of Cheops. 
** The wild beasts of the desert," raid 
fee Prophet of old, “ shall also meet 
'• with the wild beasts of the Wand, and 
the Satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
There also shall The Great Qwl make 
her nest, and lay apd hatch, ahd ga¬ 
ther under her shadow!”—A most ex¬ 
cellent text for “ my Pocket-book," 
Miladi Morgan, and Hadgi Rae Wil¬ 
son. 

Whether the present “ wild beast 
of the Island - has more of the Satyr 
or of the Great Owl in his composi¬ 
tion, our readers shall by and by be 
in a condition to fonn their own Opi¬ 
nion. Ih, fee mean time, tide much 
is certain, that he has very highly 
amused »3. He is, as we hinted al¬ 
ready, a real member of The Fine 
Body School of ’Prose Writers, He 
is a feppletoa of fee first wcfeHsf-.. He 
thinks himself a wonderfully shrewd, 
noticing, bbeerviM,cffnj?y fefloW$|Ml> 
in point of fact, ne has ho more nous 
thap a hedge-sparrow. £ In spite of 
himseUSi r h i ^ever,; he,, »„ $' fetyfical 
writer| because the femgs.be de- 
s mhatyiaiM npt. capable of being de- 
i« HE r ,:aiL. vsipfeit producing 
flHpiit of fee effect, of satirical 
Pad, Minervd minime invitA, 
w« juso a bit of anQwl. 


If we do not thoroughly understand 
him, no wonder: for it is extremely 
evident, that he is very for from un¬ 
derstanding himself, or indeed from un¬ 
derstanding what his own mind is as 
to almost any one subject his book iu 
abgr Way touche*upon. 'He is horribly 
shocked wife fee profanity of the 
oaths he hears on board fee good ship 
WafelngtoP, wffleh conveys him part 
of fee way to America: and yet we 
fet# since fees him figuring in fee 
feteracter of f att “ admiring and con¬ 
stant reader, - In by far fee most im¬ 
pious newspaper now suffered to exist 
fftEngkind. His whole descriptions of 
the American polity, fee. are tinged 
wife a safest rtpublim colouring, and 
yet, fife feat thing he does on coming 
back to England, is to send a present 
of a fine walking-cane, he bad cut in 
one oftheTransatlantic forests, to “our 
gracious fe ’ere^n King George.” In¬ 
consistent Mr Faux 1 Had you gone 
out au admirer of republicanism and 
infidel journals, and come hack with a 
horror for profane swearing, and a 
walking-cane for fee Bing, we should 
have understood and applauded you: 
butyou have split the difference, ana 
we wirlygive you up as a Great Owl. 

From a person of this sort, our 
readers do not of course expect any¬ 
thing like wftib is really wanted m 
Inglapd, in fee shape of a book of 
Travels in the United StateB of Ame¬ 
rica. We have no work which gives 
us any tc|feUhle notion of fee state of 
manners ip feat country, as compared 
, wife the state of manners with which 
We are acquainted at home—and we 
db not, to confess the truth, see any 
greet probability of our being soon in 
pomqmon .of aby such work. In point 
of fo'Ct,'ferjr : fiew persons who are at 
all 'qfelpfe tp speak as to the state of 
mannefe fere,aever dream of going 
across fee Atlantic Ocean; ana fee 
few who might be Able to do anything 
Worth while in this way, have other 
matters to think of When engaged in 
such peregrirfations. 'fhey aire mer¬ 
chants : they transact some business 
which feey did not chpoSe to ep trust 
their igenfo wife, And make the .best 
iff their way home Again. Or they are 
person®, Mm Have, I y some Ife^lent 
or other, been chucked out of their 
line of life hgte i, ritey fettle in ferno- 
erica; and it i^by no means feeir ip- 
teacesat to too busy fe the drawing 
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of comparisons between what they 
have been obliged to (leave, and what 
they have had the fortune fib find. 

By far the greater part of those edu¬ 
cated Europeans, who have chanced to 
make any remarks upon American 
manners, it is but justice to say, do 
not appear to havo penetrated beyond 
the region of taverns and lodging- 
houses, steam-boats and stage-coaches. 
The little Batches given by our friend 
John Howison, and others oftbis class, 
are too ridiculous. We have all seen 
in Americans traveling in this coun¬ 
try, sufficient evidence, that these am 
either not faithful portraitures, or the 
portrrituresof what nobody cares much 
for having painted. No Englishgetitie-r 
man thoroughly acquainted with -the 
modes of society here, and in possession 
of the means of access jo the best socie¬ 
ty of America, bas as yet come before 
the public in the character of an Ame¬ 
rican traveller. Indeed, so very few 
such persons go to America, that any 
one individual of the class would be 
sure to attract to himself, by descri¬ 
bing what he saw there, such a de¬ 
gree of scrutiny and animadversion, 
arid probably of ill-will, that it is no 
wonder there should he so much re¬ 
luctance. Besides, the chances are, 
that every gentleman so qualified, who 
makes such a tour, has personal con¬ 
nections on the other side of the wa¬ 
ter—friends and relatives, in all like¬ 
lihood, whose feelings he would be 
very sorry to run the least risk of 
wounding, merely for tbe sake of af¬ 
fording entertainment or even Instruc¬ 
tion (of this sort) to his friends at 
home. 

Almost our only means of judging, 
then, consists in our own observation 
of Americans sojourning occasionally 
among ourselves: and such (we speak 
for ourselves) we can never be per¬ 
suaded to regard otherwise than with 
exceeding distrust. The Americans 
whom we see, are for the most part 
very young; and it would be extreme¬ 
ly unfair to take them in their .un¬ 
fledged condition, for proper specimens 
of die same animal in maturity of 
years and experience. No doubt, they 
must improve very much after they 
leave us; tbe cares and occupations, 
as well as the ties and affections, of 
manly life, must exert their usual in¬ 
fluences in chastising the .exuberance* 
of self-love, or at feast in softening 
tbe glare of its outward manifesta- 
* Vot. XIV. 


tions. At the same time, it can do 
no barm to say, that the manners of 
these young men are for the most 
part characterized by a measure of 
free-and-easiness, which would have 
no chance of being altogether pardon¬ 
ed in Europeans of the same condi¬ 
tion, merely on the score of youth. 
What the cause may be, we know not: 
but JrSs impossible to deny the feet, 
that nineteen out of every twenty 
young Americans, (even of the best 
class,) am intolerably cool fellows. It 
is not boyish coxcombry: they in ge¬ 
neral dress very ill, and are slovenly 
in their exterior. It is a sort of pre¬ 
cocious garrulity, and worse even than 
that calm hardened affectation of hav¬ 
ing outlived the feelings of ytmth. 

The doctrine of absolute political 
equality, may be at the root of this 
somewhat unpleasing styleof manners; 
but that is no excuse. One man is not 
necessarily entitled to treat another as 
his equal, merely because he has the 
same right to vote for a member-—but 
these people appear to act exactly as if 
thiswerethecase. This sentiment seems 
to overrun every corner of their minds. 
They have no respect of persons; they 
assume a certain loftiness, as if they r 
were giants to us, because their ri¬ 
vers are seas to ours. They have set¬ 
tled the whole matter ere they start¬ 
ed. And yet—it is not quite so nei¬ 
ther. They feel unhappy in the 
knowledge that there may be a lord 
in the room; and one of them actually 
published X hook not long ago, the 
object of which was to prove that an 
American gentleman has no reason to 
walk behind an English baronet! 
This is the sort of thing that lets the 
cat out of the poke. They cannot get 
entirely rid of the old prejudices, and 
they live in a feverish anxiety to shew 
themselves in the minutest particular 
under the influence of the new. They 
‘are not at home, and in endeavouring 
to appear so, they overact their part. 

Tjiey stare from an excessive dread 
Of being caught in the unfreeman like 
sin of blushing—and chatter a’l’out- 
rance, because they would not have 
anybody to suppose that Shakespeare’s 
rule 

—Be checked for silence, 

But never taxedfer speech— 
could be intended for A President in 
posse. 

Of all this, as we have said, there can 
be*no doubt the experience of after 
\ 4 B 
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years must rentier the better spirits the description of American manners, 
thoroughly ashamed. Indeed, the few either forjmr behoof, or for the be- 
* ‘ is who do visit us at a more hoof of toe Americans themselves ?— 


mature period of life, are ,comparative* Who would not have preferred a Peqn- 
ly quite free of such impertinences ; sylvanian farm house, to an English 
and it need scarcely be added, that hall froth him ? Who wpuld not give 
the most accomplished of them are fifty such English generals as lie can 
entirely so. We must not name names fashion, for one distinct portrait of a 
—but bow can we avoid mentioning genuine^ old Washingtonian ? Why 
the one delightful name of Wfehir g- .should he dabble among English 
ton Irving—a man whose genius Mittst poachers, when we have our own 
have been at all, times too fine to live Crabbe, attd the hunters of a thousand 
elsewhere than in the eorapaokuibip . Savannahs carent vote tacro ? Wc 
of most perfect modesty ? don’t waht bim ip describe the lap- 

Wc wish from our marts he would fiogsef our maiden aunts—what are 
turn, or rather return, to the portrai- the pete of Air ? As for “ Students of 
ture of Transatlantic manners^—His Salamanca#’“Sere^des,” and <f Don- 
Sketch-book was admirable ; buthbw , ,n». j Isabellas,*'. WO had certainly in- 
infinitely superior tbC American part dulged the hope that.they were all 
of it to the Englirfi! His Btacebridge- entombed for ever in the same grave 
ball was admirable tob^ut Wbat did with Hassan the son of Albnmazar, 
it contain that could bcttra moment’s the Dervis of Mount Libanus, and 
comparison With Ripyan Winkle, or the Virion of Osmyn Benomar. 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow ? But to Meantime, such as we can get, wc 
speak the plain truth, Diedrick Etuc- must make the best of—-and certainly, 
kerbocker is, after all, our favourite, hi spite of all that was said a page or 
There is more richnm of htunour, two ago, this Mr William Faux is 
and there is more strength of language not the least amusing of those who 
too, in those earlier efforts—and why ? have written travels in America. There 
—why, simply because the humour is is no pretension about the man, rind, 
thoroughly Transatlantic, and thelan- to be candid, though die days are not 
guage that of a man describing wbat very memorable, they seem to be, on 
be knows in all the secure knowledge the whole, very honestly described, 
of native experience. We have plenty We wish very much the good man 
of people who can describe English had had vanity enough to put his lace 
manor-houses more from the life titan opposite his title-page ; but even as 
be, and there is no want of people, it Is, we think we have been able to 
who can describe German Sckbms; form a tolerably exact notion of him. 
but who, except Washington Irving, We guess faim nearer fifty than forty 
can portray the manners of America, —a plain stout-looking yeoman—pro¬ 
in a style fitted for the thorough com- hablykfiowing enough about Swedish 

{ >rehension of European readers? If turnips—a sober man, yet ontertain- 
le takes to it now, he will describe ing no mortal antin g by to a can of 
them infinitely the better for the ex- brown-otoufc—one that Won't take it 
pericnce he has had of other men and very sweetly if the rasher be over- 
modes of life. He may, in neglecting broUei|(*^flA ,: 'seems to have been 
this walk, be a most elegant English broughfupma Christian manner, and 
author, but, by adhering to it, he must to have sound religious feelings, not- 
be the first mao in a walk of his own. withstanding a few little circumstan- 
•Never were more abundant mate- ces, one of which has already been al- 
rials in the.^okiost) exclusivejof any laded to. He has an did father—a 
one man of g&fiue—and We cannot wife—and an only child—whether 
but regret to see hlffi neglecting them male or fctnsde, ho does not say, and 
so much as ha seems to donpw-a-days. appears to bo an exemplary fatnily- 
I-Ie ca&ptewf be % Fielding, a Smol- man; polities uorwcll defined—aj>- 
iel tML «t * ii : ismith here; but parendy whiggish at the .end of the 

.hp? 1 book—republican about,the middle of 

hj| couutrytnen wfa prefer English it—and radical at the beginning: but 
pfetujpes, of English te-ifthts, and we do not spenk confidently as to any 
Gdtttoan descriptions of German man- 0>f those popu*. Qelicacy he has no 
iters, to the best he can ever produce more idea of, than Hogg has of a mi- 
—but who is thlre to fill Ids place *n nuet. He accepts, or rather, indeed. 
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seizes upon, the hospitality of a family, 
and then tells all the world (if all the 
world pleases) in a printed book, thsgt 
their beef was badly dressed, and that 
he detected the young ladies of the 
house in assisting personally about the 
apple dumpling, He gives these sorts 
of details in every page with name and 
surname, as calmly as if he were eat¬ 
ing his breakfiist. In, .short, he is a 
capital specimen of a village John 
pull, for the first time roaming far 
away from his native Valley*—staring 
at everything, and grumbling at most 
things.—If there be a puddle near Ms 
way, he is pretty sure to hav#a foot 
in it—but this, is what he cantiot help. 
We should strfthgdy suspect him of 
being somewhat whimsical iftspme 
part of his stdtnaeheconomy—utleast 
we see no other way of accounting 
satisfactorily for the inequality of his 
spirits, and the mutability of his opi¬ 
nions. Mr Dryden always took phy¬ 
sic ere he began a tragedy—and per¬ 
haps Mr Faux would do well to carry 
a box of aloetics with him when he 
sets out on his next travels.—IFe# for 
himself, we mean—for as to us and 
the world at large, it is perhaps more 
amusing to havehim in the old state.* 

Altogether, the man appears to 
have read his Bible, his Cobbett, and 
his Tull's Husbandry, to considerable 
advantage; and there is often a nai¬ 
vete about his descriptions; that' would 
make an apostle laugh. The profun¬ 
dity of his reflections—the variety of 
his views—the sagacity of his judg¬ 
ment—and the brilliancy of his ima¬ 
ginative organ, shall all oe sufficient¬ 
ly illustrated in the specimens we are 
about to quote* 

The following are some of the Me- 
morabilia of the Voyage itself. 

“ Jan. 1st, ISIS The ship has yet do 

motion, nor is there any sickness, except 
among the poultry, and first mate, who 
seems sick and ready lo die.” 

“ Continued thirty-six hours in bed with 
but little sleep, drinking neat Hollands, 
and eating biscuit only, so avoiding sea¬ 
sickness, though morally sick at heart.” 


This is from the conversation In the 
cabin. 

At a recent anniversary in Boston«f 
Free Blacks, met to celebrate the abolition, 
or as they term it, the Bohlition, of the 
slave-trade; the chairman rose after din¬ 
ner, and said, ‘ Mr Wilberforce be the 
blacky-man’s friend, and may he never 
want polish to his boots.’ ” 

, ” Sunday, 21 si. —How merciful is the 
God o>b whom I called! For instead of 
drowning, starving, or eating each other, 
I am flying on the new and interesting 
luxuries of the east, and surrounded with 
many rare curiosities of unseen lands ; a 
bleating goat of Owhyhce supplies ntc with 
milk; and in the morning, the shrill cla¬ 
rion,of Canton cocks, the cackling of geese, 
and the grunting of swine, early rouse me 
from my warm and downy bed ; and, all 
together, make me fancy J am in my farm¬ 
yard, although 4000 miles distant 

“ Mondays 22 d March —I now sleep 
in high style every night, having under my 
pillow a bottle of Madeira, and a basket of 
China sweetmeats; at my side nine muskets 
and a huge broad-sword; and underneath 
me a magazine of gunpowder and balls.” 

“ 30tA.—At five this evening, the af¬ 
fectionate mother of one dear and only 
child was, by the viblent rolling of the 
ship, impelled overboard, and sunk to rise 
, no more, being buried instantly in a huge 
billow.’ She was a native of Owhvhee, and 
Is dceply lumentcd by all on board, who had 
shared in her kindness, for she was milk 
and honey to Att during a long passage.” 

** 31##.—Saw several pieces of wreck. 
This is flU last day of March, and was 
expected to he the last of our lives” 

“ April 1##.—The captain, during yester¬ 
day’s gale, sulked, and would cat nothing, 
nor suffer* anything eatable to be cooked; 
I was therefore pining 24 hours on tea, 
coffee, wine, China sweetmeats, and dry, 
hard biscuit.” 

“ April 2d, —At ten a. m. blessed with 
the heart-cheering sound of Land, O ! and 
saw the island of Nantucket from our top¬ 
mast, distant 15 miles, and marked by three 
windmills and a few high white houses. 
My heart now rebounded with gratitude , 
at being made so signal a monument of 
providential mercy.” 

“ From two passengers, (shoemakers), 
I learn that first-rate hands will turn out 
from five to six pairs of ladies’ shoes per 


* We mention aloetics, as hfe seems, in vain, to have tried salts. Nevertheless, we 
shall quote from page second, liis American vade-mecum.-— “ Received trom my p iy- 
weiana prescription, costing, and really worth, three guineas, a«d fit for both land 
and sea. Take two-thirds of Ceitenham salts, and oneAhstd of Epsom salts, mixed, 
a quarter of an ounce^dissolved in a pint of hot spring water, and drunk an hour be¬ 
fore rising, is a,dose which may be tften repeated, if necessary, by patients disposer 
to indigestion.” 
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day, a)td earn from ten to twelve dollars 
per week. One of these gentlemen, a 
st#unch republican, Mr Atman, of Lynn, 
near ltostonymul an intelligent man, says, 
in reference fo the federalistiythat for every 
Julius Cesar* thefe’is a }• HUtis.” 

So much for the yoTOgfol At length 
we have our elegant miaitd safe in 
Charleston. - 

“ Priwenteilmy'kind introductory letter 
from Mr W. Oray, to Messrs Prewot and 
Bishop, two eastern gentlemen, who pe- 
liidy introduced me to Mr Bird,.kmdfari. 
of the Phrders' l*otel, vheie I became im¬ 
mediately acquainted with the high-mind* 
cd General Young Blood, then hording at 
this house, and on a visit ,to the city, to 
meet his excellency the governor, ami also 
the President if the United StatesyWho, ■ 
on the morrow, was expected tp make his 
entry here* The general and! became very 
friendly , and held h'lohg and interesting 
conversation, an f that wither* a fhitnal 
introduction, which is groebpy mH 
indispensable amongst alowst all'raaks in 
this country. In our pulhltn, foreign and, 
domestic, we seemed ope. At nine this 
evening, I plunge^ into a warm both, to 
wash off all marine impurities,pdjfing for 
it half a dollar , 

We think oar friend should, have 
taken the hath first, and “ the high-* 
minded General” afterwards; . hot de 
guslilms. ■ 1 

“ Oth .—Colonel M‘Kinnon was this day 
refused claret at dinner. The landlord was 
called to account for so refusing, and In¬ 
structing the bar-keeper. . He appeared, 
and said. ‘ You, colonel, have wferred me 
to your father for payment of your biU of 
250 dollars, contracted here during the 
last three weeks, but he says he cannot, 
and will not pay any more for you. And 
that I know from yOur father’s friend. Cap* 
tain Bril, of the ship Homer,now In port.’ 
After this, the colonel looked thoughtful, 
and requested I would accompany him to 
the captain. I did so. After the captain 
had politeljkipread out his brandy, the co¬ 
lonel, with pistols in his hand; said, ‘ If 
you will not meet me, I will shoot you in- 
, stantlyAvThe captain, with an angry laugh, 

• replied, * O fearhot !*I am ready with ei¬ 
ther swdrd or' pistol, and to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, at ten, expect me at . the hotel’ He ' 
fulfilled hi* promise, but the colonel died 
cooled and flea. "After returnJHm the 

skip,, the oahmel wanted to shoot the land¬ 
lord, and Ihefihr^mpted fo tbmt ktintelf. 
but had m 

for prime, but MHHHpmne. 1 endea¬ 
voured; to r sjiWBW ihi, but with as. 
touch effect |jfl | | §iff ,;p#iai. ^assessed 
with seven.have a right, ebr,’ 
said he, * tiwaif Brutus did*' 1 * what' Ck» , 
to did, aMdyjpliion approved, cannot be ,, 
wrong^^lp* blastet^Mly, and'a blighted 


heath? This young gentleman, naturally 
witty, and highly gifted, has married and 
abandoned three wives, and yet is only 22 
years of age.” 

V Sunday, 0<A—Met a small genteel au¬ 
ditory, in a splendid edifice; but the par¬ 
son seemed dull. He prayed not for George 
IV., but for the Ff@t$kst!! t not for bids 
temporal and spiritual in Parliament as¬ 
sembled, bulk for th« Congress 1!! Ac. I 
walked nearly all day through a dissolving 
beat*‘kid thought mysrif the better for it. 
So rnmssary it exercise to the,continuance 
of Aeaftk.” .■ 

' B Sunday, 23d.—I dined, this day, at 
my cousin •Gafetivin Rugeley’e, with Mr 
Irvin and family. At sunset, 1 visited the 
negro-huts, in which I found small nests, 
or beds, foil of WacfrbaWos. Slept at the 
Captain's hi/xgopdbedfiurtalnlcss, alotig- 
side the oneM wh(&Mstottf and lady and 
childrendeptt win one room, the only 
one in the houstf with a fine negro wench 
on the floor, atour feet, as our body.guard, 
all night, m readiness to hush the chil¬ 
dren* ‘ Thus patriarchally did I and my 
cousins dress and undress, talk and sleep. 
What lovely simplicity ! It is all pure, un- 
sophisticated nature.” 

<* Terribly stung by mos¬ 

quitoes, fleas, and bugs. Feeling inflam¬ 
matory symptoms, something like bilious 
fever, I took two grains of calomel, and a 
vent' warm relaxing bath, and found re¬ 
lief. I drank also less toddy and punch, 
which, iathis country, are certainly bili¬ 
ous.” , v,. 

” 1Q/A—I visited die high court of jus¬ 
tice, where but Mule talent aeons necessa¬ 
ry, and where the judge upon the bench 
mid foe counsel and crier below, all seem 
upon on easy, ftunilkr footing of equal¬ 
ity t cs'asult&g together, tete-a-tete, about 
the time of ojiening court next day. His 
lordshjp thehleftthebench, and stepping 
into hfe sulky, with a pegro-boy behind 
him, drovO off. No ceremony, no trumpets 
told the mvMtwde that he was a Judge, and 
that it was judgment day.” 

fo i sfokll %«cimen of the 
manner inwhich the business of the 
Court of Common Fleas at Charleston 
is conducted. 

“ VUh .—I spent this day in the Court 
of Common Pleas, witnessing the eloquence 
of the American bar, The cause, a negro 
wench, to whom two citizens laid claim. 
Twelve witnesses on both Met swore to her 
identity. This'tfiaj^lxing the sixth on,the 
same cate, fasted four whole days. Colonel 
Haines, foie young Attorney-General, dis¬ 
played a pleasant species of eloquence, 
quit? conversational. Mr Barrister Hunt 
was bw and stormy^ The jury, unable to 
eotqp to an unanimous de^ston, were lock- 
cd up till midni^it, when they could dis¬ 
solve themselves, but they remained until 
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eleven on Sunday morning. Pood was fur¬ 
nished to them by stealth. The state im- 
mediately altered the law to compel juries 
to sit until they can decide, or be liberated 
by consent of parties. On the Monday, 
the jury again met, and were locked up 
again for four days, and liberated by con¬ 
sent of parties without giving a verdict 
The cate therefore remains to be tried a 
seventh iime. n 

Now for a Specimen of real delicacy 
in a traveller! Mr Fang is visiting 
“ Messrs Coote and Dumbleton, good 
brewers of brown stout, on the banks 
of the great river Potowmack, late of 
Huntingdonshire, Old England" Hear 
his account of the table-talk. 

“ My host,” says he, “ everywhere the 
public eulogist, of Amertett, saps, ■* that 
England is the place for men -of fortune, 
but this land for the industrious bees who 
cannot live there. Fools must not* come; 
for Americans are nationally cold, jealous, 
suspicious,,and knavish, have little or m 
sense of honour , believing every man a 
rogue, until they see the contrary; think¬ 
ing imposition and extortion fitir business, 
and all men , fair game ,• kind, obliging 
conduct is lost upon them. A bold, saucy, 
independent manner towards them, is ne¬ 
cessary. They love nobody but themselves, 
and seem incapable of due respect for the 
feelings of others. They have nothing ori- 
ginal; all that is good or new, is done by 
foreigners, and by the British, and yet 
they boast eternally. Such is the rough 
sketch of an admiring artist, once in a state 
of infatuation, but now getting sane end 
sober.” 

Mr Faux is now in the city of 
Washington. In that great capital, he 
informs us, 

“ White men sell their own yellow 
children in the ordinary course of business; 
and free blacks also sell their immediate 
offspring, male and female-" 

As also, that 

“ Almost every private family chariot 
in this city is found daily on the stand as 
a hackney coach to* hire, to either “whites 
or blacks ; to all who can pay,’* 

And moreover, 

“ It is remarkable that the cows gnuse 
loose all over this huge metropolis.” 

The next is a very fine quotation! 

“ Being now in the neighbourhood of 
his excellency the President’s coun¬ 
try-seat, or farm-house, the patrimony of 
his family, I find that his neighbours arc 
rejoicing because 7ti«r excellency t on coming 
here last week , was arrested lit ret times in 
one week , by neighbours whom he ought to 
have paid tong ago ,* the dabts being money 
borrowed on his esUpes. He has long beeit 
under private pecuniary embarrassment*, 
and offered all his estates for Bale, in or¬ 


der to discharge the demands of his credi¬ 
tors.” 

Mr Faux is now at ZainsviUe. 

“ I wandered 'in the fields shooting 
pigeons, which is here fine sport; they fly 
and alight around you on every tree, in 
immense flocks, and loving to be shot t! /” 
“ At noon, I roamed into the Supreme 
Court, where I saw my new friend, the 
supreme judge, Wilson, on the bench, in 
the midst of three rustic, dirty-looking as¬ 
sociate judges, all robeless, and dressed in 
coarse drab, domestic, homespun coats, 
dark silkbandkerchiefs round their necks, 
and otherwise not Superior in outward ap- 

C tarance to our. low fen-farmers in Eng. 

nd. Thus they sat, presiding with ease 
and ability over a bar of plain talkative 
lawyers, all robeless, very funny and con¬ 
versational in their speeches, manners, and 
conduct; dressed in plain box-foats, and 
sitting with their feet and knees higher 
than their noj«g, and pointing obliquely to 
the bench of judges; thus making their 
speeches, and examining and cross-examin¬ 
ing evidence at a plain long table, with a 
brown earthen jug of cold water before 
them, for occasionally wetting their whis¬ 
tles,' and washing their quid-stained lips; 
all, judges, jury, counsel, witnesses, and 
prisoners, seemed free, easy, and happy. 
Tie supreme judge is only distinguished 
from the rest by a shabby blue threadbare 
coat, dirty trowsers, and unblacked shoes. 
Thus sat all their lordships, freely, and 
frequently chewing tobacco, and appearing 
as uninterested as could be. JudgeWilson 
is, hdkever, a smart intelligent man, ts- 
ther jocular, and, X think, kind-hearted.” 

11 A genteel young man was boarding 
here, and had a room to himself. ‘ Who is 
it ?*—* Why, it is Judge Orimpe.’ ” 

“ Six miles west of Chilicothe, the land 
is remarkably rich. Here I met and pass¬ 
ed general M‘Carty, to whom my friend 
nodded and said, ( How do. General.* 
The General looks dirty and butcher-like, 
and very unlike a soldier in appearance, 
seeming half savage, and dressed as a back¬ 
woodsman.” 

** Here wc met, at breakfast, the high- 
sheriff of the county, a grey-headed, rus¬ 
tic, dirty-looking old man, meaner than a 
village constable in England, but a man of 
good understanding.” 

“ Called at the seat of Squire Lidiard, 
a rich English emigrant, who, with his lady 
and two elegaqj, daughters, came to this wes¬ 
tern country and city in consequence of ha¬ 
ving read and credited Birkbeck’s notes and 
letters, And having known and visited the 
Flower family in; England. Mr Lidiard 
was well known on ’Change; had a count¬ 
ing-house in linden, and a house at Black- 
heath. When I first called upon him, he 
was from home. Ileft a message for him, 
saying, that an old countryman, known to 

) 
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his friend Wardour of Philadelphia, had 
called, and was at the stage-house. On his 
return home to dinner he soon came down 
to me and said I should*accompany him to 
pot-luck. 1 did so. The sight of an Eng¬ 
lish faoc was mutually refreshing, and a 
sufficient introduction to each other. Mr 
Lidiard scarcely knows what induced him 
to emigrate, having a fortune enabling him¬ 
self and family to Jive in . ease anywhere. 
‘ One thing, however, which Weighed with 
me, was the probability of seeing my chil- 
dren well married in America. 1 most, 
however* «omplain much of American 
roguery. Hardly anybody cares about 
poor honesty and punctuality, If a man 
can, or is disposed to pay, he pays i r , if 
not so- disposed, or not able, he smiles, 
tells you to your face, be shall not pay. f 
saw an execution defeated lately by that 
boasted spirit, which they call liberty, or in¬ 
dependence. The property, under execu¬ 
tion, was put up to the sauspwbm th«| eld¬ 
est son appe trod with a huge Herslfcw 
club, and said, * Gentlemen, yoU may bid 
for and buy these bricks and things, which 
tear my father’s, but, by God, no man li¬ 
ving shall come on to this ground with horse 
and cart to fetch them away. The land is 
mine, and if the buyer takes anything 
away, it-shall be on his back.’ The father 
had transferred the land, and all on it, to 
the son, in ordw to cheat the law; Nobody 
was, therefore, found to bid or buy. I, 
therefore,’ continues Mr L., * dedine^all 
transactions with Americans, it being im¬ 
possible with safety to buy or sell anything 
of importance under their present *{»aper 
system. I keep my money in the hinds. 
Housekeeping is very cheap; lOOlbs. of 
fine flour costs only two dollars; a fine fat 
sheep, two dollars 5 beef equally cheap, 
three or four cents, twopence* per pound, 
the hide and tallow being tlim;|p}t the most 
valuable; one dozes of fat fowls from 
three quarters to one dollar. Land here 
gives a man no importance; store-keepers 
and clerks rank much above farmers, who 
are never seen in genteel parties and circles. 
Yet, here is the finest arable and pasture 
land in the knoiyn world, on which grass, 
the most luxuriant, is seen rotting for want 
of cable. Just kill a few of the forge trees 
where there is bo underwood, and you have 
a beautiful clover-field and other grass in¬ 
termixed, as ever art elsewhere nrqduccd. 
There is no laying down here ? It in all done 
by nature as if by magic. The fond is foil 
of all useful grass seeds, which only want 
enn and ait, to Call them into a smothering 
siqHTabumbMt»vj|iHt what is fond, however 
neb, to cultivate it* or 

* muwttpbnsume itsproduee, winch is 
hefo^lintnlf nri nch under what either I or 
yowmala raise it for. Farmers ale eonse- 
tnttiiijr men of no importance. They live, 
It'IS'itrue, and willjoltvays live, but I much 


doubt If ever the important English farmer 
could be satisfied with such living ami 
farming. I feci great difficulty in advising 
any friends on the subject of emigration. 
1 mean to wait two years longer before I 
do it. Liberty and independence, of which 
you and I thought so much and so highly, 
while on the other side of the Atlantic, 
sink and fade in value an a nearer view. 
Nobody here properly appreciates, but al- 
mostail abuse, mis boasted liberty. Li¬ 
berty here means, to do each as he pleases; 
to care for nothing and nobody, and cheat 
everybody.' Ilf I buy an estate, and ad- 
vanqe money before I get a tide, it is ten 
W one but I lose it, and never get a title 
foot igfrorth having. My garden cost me, 
this-summer only, 30 dollars, and all the 
produce was stolen by toys and young men, 
who professed totb+kfeey had foe libertyto 
db so. If you compfoin fo their friends and 
superiors, foe answer is, *'Oh, it is only a 
boyish trick, not, worth notice.’ And again, 
I tell foe gentlemen, that if I wished to 
be social and get drunk with them, I dare 
not; for they would take foe liberty to 
Scratch me like a tiger, and gouge, and 
fork me. I cannot part with my nose and 
eyes . 1 The friendly equality and inter¬ 
course, however, which can be had with 
all ranks add grades, and the impossibili¬ 
ty of craning to absolute poverty, are the 
finest features of this country. * You are 
going to Birkbeek’s settlement —‘ 1 am, 
sir.’—‘ I visited both Birkbeck and Flower 
in June last Birkbeck is a tine man, in a 
bad eauife. He was worth about 10,000?. 
sterling,but has deceived himself and others. 
Both ms, and Flower’s settlement (which 
are all one), hall a httmbitg. They arc all 
in foe mire; tad cannot get out; and they, 
therefore, by all manner of means and arts, 
endeavour to make the best of it. Birkbeck 
tells me, foe reason why he docs not cul¬ 
tivate his fond is, because he can buy pro¬ 
duce cheaper at Harmony, much cheaper 
than he can raise it, although its price is 
doubie what X am giving at Lexington 
market-The Harmonites all work, and 

f ay nothing for, labour. Mr Birkbeck, in 
une last, was foe proprietor of 10,000 
acres, and forfeited his first deposit, ten 
cents an acre; on 30,000 acres, which 
prove to be, as is his settlement generally, 
foe worst fond in Illinois. Nobody now 
cares to bny of, or settle down, with either 
him or Flower. I like Flower the least; I 
would prefer Birkbeck for a neighbour, 
dressed up, as he is, in a little mean chip 
hat, and coarse domestic clothes from 
Harmony, living in a little log-house, 
smoking segars, and drinking bad whisky, 
just as 1 found him, rough as he was. Mr 
G. Flower is inducing mechanics to come 
from all parts t* settle, although there is 
4io employment for them, nor any market 
now, nor in* future, at New Orleans, or 
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elsewhere, for produce, unless a war comes, 
which may require America to supply other 
nations in want. Sometimes l think Birk- 
bcck is right. But still 1 think that both he 
and Flower will get rid of all their dollars, 
and never raise more; dollars and they will 
part for ever. They will live, but not as 
they did, and might have lived, in Eng. 
land or in the Eastern States. Labour costs 
more than double what it does in the east. 
The west is fit only for poor rani, who are 
the only proper pioneers of thewilderness. 

I do not believe that land will, improve in 
value, but that much money-jrill be was- 
ted in improvements. SlaverJ^sir, is not 
so bad as we thought it to be; provided the 
slaves are not hired out like pac&itor&es, 
but kept by their own proper,owners.' They 
would then be gtnt|emen-eervant3. You 
know that we uever'$r2&e>.‘A pack-horse, 
nor treat it so kindly as one Ofour own.’ ” 

“ The American,considered as an ani- 
mal, is filthy, bordering on the beastly ; 
as a man, lie seems a being of Superior ca¬ 
pabilities ; his attention to his teeth, which 
are generally very white, is a fine excep¬ 
tion to his general habits. All his vices 
and imperfections seem natural; those of 
the semi-barbarian.” 

Here is another amiable family nur¬ 
ture. 

“ To bis honour Judge Chambers’s to 
breakfast. JIu log-laoc rn it comfortable ; 
he farm* two and a half quarter sections, 
and raises from 40 to (SO bushels of com 
an acre. Nearly aB the good land on this 
road is entered.' ‘ I had,’ says he, * bard 
work for the first two or three years.’ The 
judge is a smart man of about 40, add not 
only a judge, but a senator aka, and what 
is more, the best horte-jockeyia the state, 
lie seems very active, prudent, cautious, 
and industrious, and, like all the rest, of 
the people on this road, kind-hearted. He 
fills the twofold station of waiter and ost¬ 
ler in part; I say in part, for, a» lie has 
no servant, the drudgery must be done by 
the traveller himself, if he nave a horse or 
horses. His honour left my driver to do 
all, and hastily rode off to a distant mill 
for his grist, now much wanted, and with 
which he returned in about two hours, 
while her honour, Mrs Judge, mid die six 
Miss Judges, prepared my good breakfast. 
These ladies do all the work of the house* 
and some of die field;. everything seems 
comfortable and easy to diem, although the 
blue sky and the broad sun.Stare and peep 
through cracks and crevice! in the roof of 
their nqpse. While I sat at breakfast, his 
honour’* mother; a fine smart young wo¬ 
man of fourscore, came briskly riding up, 
and alighted at foe door; as good a horse¬ 
woman as ever mounted a side-saddle. She 
bad been to pay a distant visit, and seem-* 
ed as though her strength and yodth were 
renewed, like the eagle’s. She reminded 
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me of Moses, ‘ with his eye not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.’ ” 

Twofold character indeed, Mr Faux! 
judge, senator, tavern keeper, former, 
hostler, horse-jockey, and waiter, all 
one ! Call ye this Twofold ? 

'Another Judge 1 a Daniel come to Judgement 

“ I had a long and interesting conver¬ 
sation with a young lawyer, the supreme 
Judge Hart, living in this town, hut pro¬ 
scribed and suspended for sending a chal¬ 
lenge to force agents of his estates in Ken¬ 
tucky, who, after injuring him, caricatured 
him, and then refused to fight.” 

4i The Supreme Judge, Hart, is a gay 
young man of twenty-five; full of wit and 
humorous eloquence, mixing with all com¬ 
panies at this tavern, where he seems nei¬ 
ther above nor below any, dressed in an 
old white beaver hat; coarse tlfreadbare 
coat and trowsers of the same doth ido- 
mestic,) and yffllow striped waiscoat, with 
his coat out at foe elbows; yet very clean¬ 
ly in his person, and refined in his lan¬ 
guage. What can be the inducement for a 
young man, like him, equal to all things, 
to live thus, and here ?” 

Yet one more judicial sketch. 

“ Judge Waggoner, who was, a notori¬ 
ous hog-stealer, was recently accused, while 
sitting on the bench, by MajoT Hooker, foe. 
hunter, gduger, whipper, and nose-biter, of 
stealing many hogs, and being, although a 
judge, foe greatest rogue in the United 
States. This was foe Major’s answer to 
the question Guilty , or Nat Guilty , on an 
indictment presented against him. The 
court laughed, and the Judge raved, and 
bade Hooker go out and he would fight 
him. The Major agreed, but said, 4 Judge, 
you shall go*slx miles into foe woods, and 
the longest Ever shall come back to tell his 
tale !* The Judge wouid not go. The 
Major was now, in his turn, much enraged 
by the Judge ordering him Into court to 
pay a fine of ten dollars for some former 
offence, the present indictment being suf¬ 
fered to drop.” 

« Judge Waggoner recently shook hands 
at a whisky shop, with a man coming be¬ 
fore him that day, to be tried for murder. 
He drank his health, and wished him well 
through.” 

'« A pigeon roost is a singular sight in 
thinly setUed states, particularly in Tcnes- 
see in the fail of the year, when foe roost 
extends over either a portion of woodland 
or barrens, from four to six miles in cir¬ 
cumference. The screaming noise they 
make when thus roosting® heard at a dis¬ 
tance of six miles;»taid when foe beech¬ 
nuts, are ripe, they fly 200 miles to dinner, 
in immense flocks, hiding the sun and dark¬ 
ening the air like a thick passing cloud. 
They tints travel 400 miles daily. They 
roost on .foe high fores? trees, which they 
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cover in the same manner as bees in swarms 
cover a bush, being piled one on the other, 
from the lowest to the topmost boughs, 
which so laden, ate seen continually bending 
and falling with their crashing weight, and 
presenting aseene of confusion and destruc¬ 
tion, too strange to describe, and too dan¬ 
gerous to be approached by either man or 
beast. While the living birds are gone to 
their distant dinner, it is common, for man 
and animals to gather up dr devour the 
dead, then found in cart-loads. When die 
roost is among the saplings, on which the 
pigeonsslight without breaking them down, ■ 
only bending them to the ground^ the self- 
slaughter is not so great; and at night, 
men, with lanterns and poles, approach and 
beat them to death without much personal 
danger. But the grand mode of tabling 
them is by setting fire to the high (lead 
grass, leaves, and shrubs underneath, in a 
wide blazing circle, fired at different parts, 
at the same time, so as soon\o meet. Tj^en 
down rush the pigeons in immense num¬ 
bers, and indescribable confusion, to be 
roasted alive, and gathered up dead next 
day from heaps two feet deep. 

“ The term elegant is nowhere so little 
understood as in this country. One of Mr 
Birkbeck’s neighbours' sons falling side, 
the father applied to Mr B.’s chest for me¬ 
dicine, and received it. Mr B. next morn¬ 
ing said to the father, ‘ Well, dr, how did 
the medicine operate ?’—* Oh, sir, elegant¬ 
ly,’ 'was the reply.’* 

The following incident occurs at 
Philadelphia. 

“ At night, I went into the blade church, 
where the black minister shewed much un¬ 
cultivated talent After sermon, they be¬ 
gan singing merrily, and continued, with¬ 
out stopping, one hour, till they became 
exhausted and breathless— 1 Oh 1 come to 
Zion, come!’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ &c. And 
then, * O won’t you have my lovely Weed¬ 
ing Jam*,* a thousand times repeated in 
full thundering chorus to the tune of * Fol 
de roL’ While all the time they were 
clapping hands, shouting, and jumping, 
and exclaiming, * Ah Lord! flood Lord! 
Give me Jam*; Amen.’ At half past ten 
this meeting broke up. For an hour It 
seemed like Bedlam let loose. At the 
close, one female said, striking the breasts 
of two male friends, * We had a happy 
time of it.’ ” *, 

si A common fiat day at W aJtingtm .— 
The wind southerly, like fog breath of an 
iter vacillating between - 
blue, and cloudless ; 
using light ; the free 
and everything upon it, save 
•ml, dusty, haked, and cpnti- 
, insomuch that water would, 
on it; the atmosphereswarm- 
'wpi noxious insects, flies, bugs, mos- 
■ and grasshoppers, and withal so 


oven; the 
9© am 
the#fc<!| 
of th 
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drying, that all animal and vegetable life is 
exposed to a continual process of exhaus¬ 
tion. The breezes, if any, are perfumed 
by nuisances of all sorts, emptied into the 
streets, rotting carcases, and the exhalations 
of dismal swamps, made vocal and alive 
with toads, lizards, and bellowing bull¬ 
frogs. Few people are stirring, except ne¬ 
groes ; all frees, save those Of blacks, pale, 
languid, and lengthened with lassitude, ex¬ 
pressive of anything but ease and happi¬ 
ness. Now and then an emigrant or two 
fell dead St the cold spring, or fountain ; 
ofhers’are lying on the floor, flat on their 
backs; all, pbether idle or employed, are 
comfortless, being in an everlasting steam- 
bath,, and feeling offensive to themselves 
and others. At table, pleased with nothing, 
because both vegetable and animal food is 
generally withered, toughened, and tainted, 
the beverage, tea at coffee, contains dead 
flies; foe beds and bed-rooms, at night, 
present a smothering unaltering warmth, 
the,walls being thoroughly heated, and be¬ 
ing "witbinside like the outside of an oven in 
continual use. Hard is the lot of him who 
bears the heat and burthen of this day, and 
pitiable the fate of foe poor emigrant, sigh¬ 
ing in vain for comforts, cool breezes,whole¬ 
some diet, and the old friends of his native 
land. At midnight, foe lightning-bugs and 
bull-frogs become luminous and melodious. 
The flies seem an Egyptian plague, and get 
mortised into foe oily butter, which holds 
them pm bird-lime.” 

One Jam antis /—Nobody will sup¬ 
pose that we have been quoting these 
things with any other view than that 
of atnusi^g onr readers with this mo¬ 
dern Socrges, md the amiable man¬ 
ner in whSSi he has played the part 
of his own Xenophon. At the same 
time, we have no reason to suppose, 
that Socrates tells anything but what 
he believes to be the truth, and his 
anecdotes certainly body forth the form 
and 1 pi'cS'aajfeM;most strange and pic¬ 
turesque m»'4<s of human existence. 

The resulthf his researches seems 
to be exactly the same with that which 
“ Cobbetfs dear’s Residence in Ame¬ 
rica" points fo. He haB seen the 
Birkbecka and the Flowers, &c. &c, 
all cleaning their own shoes, and wash¬ 
ing their own potatoes, for the want 
yfservants—he has seen English dam¬ 
sels, who used to finger the piano-forte 
at home, skinmng pigs, and undressing 
themselves and sleeping in the same 
room with both men and pigs—-he is 
satisfied that all the Prairie gentry, who 
have any mangy, are losing that as fast 
as possible,, along #rith every other 
thing *they br-xght with them 
the regions of dvilizatian* We 
1(1 * 
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have not quoted from this part of his to meet with, is ® WM^book «J- 
book, however j for, inthe first place, tided Percy s Masque, ~*ndi \ 
we believe the public is quite satis-' much more than tolerable. It is fealty, 
fled as to the suMect of which it treats, if the author be a very young man* a 
and as for the garnish of Mr William most promising Essay. There m an 
Faux, we really cannot imagine that eleganceof language, which shews per- 
any one feels much desire tobeinform- foot and intelligent familianty with 


S., «hr.^ rf 7oSng Mow a» M p«to,*hIch redder. us oveu 
and Miss Andrews the governess, or more amdoua to he mforined of the 

gjw <*>••*+&**%?; s^jR^asassssrs 

uo _. j —o. Wtn the original 


*{„„ . uafe,. . mown W1UUU we vruwra* 

Of course, there ia iiodlingfct- one of them at le^t beats the original 
ever in this book to FfotodOg tehto wit hollow, in the weighty matters ot pa- 
might have beep per, intend typographical execution, 

ceSe some information about—via, aa vTell maybe, where there is neither 
the present condition of literature, in the hurry, nor tfeexpense of author- 

tto?Iute4SW<*.fiSfe,SS 


the United Saw, ofAraeHauTMe 

was a matter entirelyouf of our fnend 8 or both of ^publishers.who ajethus , 
way: and we do not mean to say, that thriving upon our exertion, to make 
if fie had touched thereupon, we should some return now andthenintliesnap 
have thanked Wm. , of a pared of African books We 

We wish very sincerely, however,; throw out the J lnl ’ 
that some American scholar would our good friends will take«it '.ra ‘good 
•write sometoinsc like a sketch of what part; and we shall certainly be uisap- 

E tSZSX ESSJ53&* «*-. *v m “‘ s ’ rtth “ at “ 

views* &c* seldom 1 ^ never titfcvd s® At tiieir 

faras this ; and when a stray ntonher Sincere are 

does find its way, itis sure tote, three* there is a notiontlke S thte^o£ 

rot* r\f fiibi*.. VidwtnniM'l With ^jDS! n fllif W6 SliftU P 


are either perfectly wen Known to , nee wi»» Tat,, v — r.y *7~;~i u.1, 
everybody foe,orirtemeffi»blyfor* of them, as to ourselves. We regard the 

gotten. J Why havu^^Tjournal Americans—how f^JJ ^neter to us 
exclusively their own in wise ?—as imraMeerebly nearer to 

subject, as well aa in executte® ?-^s thah any other people m l > 

much thdrowU,<te%«», *s •* * andin spite of “ 

Rmrlinh ionmals are jfefiteh ? : iudices, the two nations must conu- 

<g? 3^!filS S-krilh«. nue kindred ns tog «sthe;.p<ak A. 
a lifRofw Jamput same tongue, how, although w 

di ^^ taid ^ idaB '^ tou * wugur .. todiff ^ go ™™™ x ' 

entertainment ftetot|8(Rwy of®* 6 really can see nog .1.1 .1 n ]l affiant tbO 


net with any vi< 
of them, as to ou 


■^e scehut fow^l^^^dts either. 
A life of “ Jattea OtHgiriely put 
into our hands, and iM^Hgied muon 
entertainment 

of the great men of iro Bevmuticna. 
We were sadly disappointed.7j| ii 
euch a book as a young IrisjMBpte* 
fresh from Trtoity might 


reauy gbu ^ - ,v m * 

circumstance should at all affect the 
literature which is, and ever must be » 
the common food of both. In the last 

le, English authors had no remedy 
a ’ . D . u_i.« nirabii m 1 re¬ 


fresh from Trinity might m, Ire l 

to write about teffl when ^ 

not mention Outran—a meed piece of land—that lias *ii e Union. Why, 

boyish drivclling-^nay, “ 'Worse of coreectedlong Araer icans have 
worst extended, of boyish beok-ma- merely because the Am ^ ^ 
king; “ letters on die Eastern States, l resident Jwunr . J ftUthor w ho 
seemed to n* tu be another very medi- King ^eor#®* Kueland and Ame- 
ocreaffidr^tofiWejtd^^to,; writes £ die 

"Ktoia*.^ rica, J a i ? nUiSe muJXJwhy should 

att ; i#iOirthte endletetteitedMdbfthe writings only by 

Sketchteok,and Knicterteife fey % be be pd for tew g J not 
are to us utterly ubmeaniim imteS?^ Hlf f ,„ lt uteXing away with 

ty. The only tolerable attteipf fa M. m would tend we suspect, 

itoetical tea/that we have to# Id such a thing, would tend, we su*i 

* Vot. XIV. 4 
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much rnoro than most people can have the other side of the Atlantic; but 
any notion, to the diffusion of friend- they must hope that the benefit would 
ly and benignant feelings between the ere long be quite reciprocal ; ami far 
inhabitants of the two countries. Look be it from us to hope otherwise. As 
. to Germany for an example. Surely tilings are, they have the mortification 
there are more natural ties between us to see their best writers publishing 
and our American cousins, than be- here rather than at home ; and in fact, 
tween the subjects of the different even at this moment,, the thing tells 
states of that country. Yet their It-, mufch more e^/arf. America#’'genius, 
terature ij considered as a common* than it does./»r American purses, 
property, which it were sin and shame ;■ There would be something very de- 
to leave unprotected; and the poet lightful in the spectacle of two great 
who writes and publishes in Berlin, , nations, whose bipod is the same, and 
draws as much profit from foe copiesof the far best p^rt of whose feelings anti 
his book sold in Dresden, .Munich, or manners must he the same also, thus 
Hanover, as if these were the capitals, recognizing the rights of that genius, 
not of other kingdoms, but of other which, whatever .pay be the^ognayiiC 
counties. Why should it nnt be so external events, nothing cMt^h fi j p t 
with those who have the same Shake- frombeingandcontinuing to beucom- 
speare, and the same franklin? mon property,—and, we should fain 

The proposal would eertainlycome believe, an equal pride, 
with the best grace at present 1 from 


LETT £ a TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, KSft. CONCERNING MR TICKLER'S LAST 

APPEARANCE IN MAGA. 

Dear North, sorry that we have ever*suffered the 

How is Tickler ? I have not had Roman Catholics to Bill into the hands 
the pleasure of seeing him these some of that fanatic faction ; but let Tim 
months, but have vast fears for his rave as he pleases about the ingrati- 
sqnity’. Did you observe him at his tudeof the Roman Catholics, it would 
last potation at Ambrose’s look any be contrary to all the plain dictates of 
way rabid, and manifest a stupendous human nature, if they did not cling to 
horror at the vision of a tumbler of that body of men by whose agency 
punch ? Does he froth at the mouth, they imagine they will be able to ac- 
and make articulot^ noises, very much coraplifo their admission to what 
resembling the barking of a dog? Does every one of every sect must be anxi- 
lie imagine his poateriors'transmogri- ou* for—rights equal to those enjoyed 
fied into flint-glass, and his head by their fellow-subjects. Now, the 
sprouting out into the configuration of bulk of; us Tdty folk are ram-stam, 
a cabbage? Answer roe,. my dear right-afoead against that: andwlmt 
mend, by return of post, for I love wonder JgH|; me aSfc you, that they 
the senior in my inmost heart, and should f%i|HKthe bosom of Wliig- 
fi»l an interest in his welfare. 1 think gery, w^aPIAiong the pots ? If I 
his last letter on Lawless decidedly had no "Whir reason of wishing for 
insane.^ Not at all that I object to his„ Catholic Emancipation, than the cer- 
badgenng the Irishman to his heart's tainai^t thg^fying of that mea- 
content—he may growl at the gdfeV fore would i&dfoe Roman Catholic 
mandizeruntil he bursts; but I am, party come over to tts without delay, 
truly sorry to$ee him dragging in the —would make them quit the colours 
cursed question of Emancipation, and of the ungodly—one consideration 
talking m the fashion of Sir Harcourt would make the wish for it. At pre- 
L^s, Bark, * sent, a Roman Catholic gentleman is 

_ Tn short. Kit, let that question and much to be pitted. Being a gentleman, 
»U belonging, to it be far from your ofcoursehe luffis whiggery as he does 
WgeA Let R: furnish quaking for the swindling—but is nevertheless obliged 
Quarterly, and elegiacs for the Edin- to look to it as the pass for him into 
buigh j but let it not be manufactured the. citadel ofrthe Constitution, He is 
into Balaam for Blackwood. I agree ^obliged to butter Brougham, magnify 
with fielder, ofcourse, in his repro- *M«fflkintosh, ay, and even knuckle to 
batooa Of the Whig people, andnm Nifeportl Turps si misarabil ! His 
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stomach is beyond doubt turning, and 
his gorge rising; but what will you 
have him to do, as long as we are de¬ 
termined to keep him away from us, 
except catch hold of any implement, 
however filthy, which will buoy him 
up ? Tickler, I am sorry to Say, has 
used some very disingenuous argu¬ 
ments. For example, hi says* the 
peasantry are murdering, burning, 
brain-battering, crowbar-twisting, et 
ccelera, et cceterorum, ip the south of 
1 reland—the peasan try af@ Catholics— 
therefore the Catholics should not be 
emancipated. Now, this is apt fair, 
Timothens. It is not theirCathdlieism, 
but their ignorance, their want, their 
oppressed state, that sets them in mis¬ 
chievous motion. Make them as com-. 
fortable as vour fat Yorkshire down, 
ay, or as tne snug shepherds round 
your own snug cottage at Southside, 
and you will soon sCe that their reli¬ 
gion will not excite them to the deeds 
of arras which you so pathetically de¬ 
precate. Your bantling'is, I am sorry 
to hear, of„a sickly temperament, cross, 
of course, inclined to squall eternally 
—most destructive of your peace tif 
mind, and, in’fact, the complete bane 
of every domestic enjoyment, I shall 
not easily, forget the scene that was 
going forward, on that memorable 
evening, when I had the misform 
tune to drop in unexpectedly on you* 
1 need but barely hint at it, Tim, to 
make all the facts at once present to 
your mind. If I might venture to in¬ 
trude on domestic privacy, and to In¬ 
terfere with family arrangements, I 
would beg leave to recommend you 
art<J Mrs T. to put young Timothy out 
at nurse inxtahtcr, esg^dly if you in¬ 
tend to see your ftii|flH$casianaHy, 
as I am sure you do/^1 suspect that 
your infant’s unevenness of temper is 
the cause of your late increasing bit-* 
terness, and, very prpbablyjM yqur 
last month’s indignation qfantsfc the 
Irish. Now, the heir of jSfeuthside is 
a stauncW member of the Icirk, and 
still, neither you nor your beloved, 
spouse ever thought of attributing his 
unhappy dispositioirio his connection 
with that body, which had for its 
founder the sourest of ail thepolemical 
gentlemen of his timet : No, my old 
boy. contrive to make, the chad as fat 
and fair as the young aras of Erin, and 
your cot will -oiatee more be the Bcede 
of quiet and content. *. . 'iHilu.. ■ 
In fact, North, between ywfand 


me, the old fellow is gulled, hammed, 
humbugged, bamboozled, and bit. I 
forget who it is that says, u Nnllum est 
magnum ingenium sine mixturd de¬ 
mentia;.” Whoever said it, was a sen- 
, sible fellow, aHd 1 now feel the full 
force of.it. You know I have my own 
mod fits how and then; but I never set 
them'down to, the cause of my great 
genius, until I beheld Timothy’s won¬ 
derful aberration from common sense. 

• Now, indeed, I have reason to feel 
proud of,'them, and I am confirmed in 
my opinion when I look about me. 
Byron's affection Is, evident to the 
whole wisStl—it has certainly lasted 
An alarming length of time. Coleridge 
too, Is, I think, pretty generally allow¬ 
ed to be rather frequently a fit subject 
for St Luke’s. Southey’s Vision is in 
itself evidence sufficient as to his state 
of mind at no distant period; and Shel- 
ley must have been insane, when be- 
tnoaning bis friend Johnny as Adonais, 
and roaring forth his horrgrs in the 
Cenci. Leigh Hunt, I must confess, 
is a favourite of mine—there is some¬ 
thing ingenuous and jaunty abouthiiu 
that pleases, and I shall therefore ad¬ 
mit him into my list of mad geniuses. 

I pronounce his madness to be some¬ 
thing like Ophelia’s, who, like him, 
sung “ hey, nonny nonny” sougs, and 
adorned her head with flowers, blue, 
red, and yellow, as he does his thighs 
with inexpressibles of the last-men¬ 
tioned colour. Perhaps, however, more 
strictly speaking, his malady is a ner¬ 
vous affection, arising fVom his being 
too much addicted to tea. 

Be this as it may, it is no wonder 
that Tickler should share in the weak¬ 
ness of his contemporaries, but it is 
very ridiculous to behold the old cock, 
who hss been crowing so vociferously 
over the remains of detected and van¬ 
quished humbug in the Quarterly, in 
the Edinburgh, in everywhere, in fact, 
where it existed, shewing in his own 
person that human nature will still 
over‘be liable to its inroads. He talks 
of Ireland, and of Irish affairs, with as 
much earnestness ami gravity, as if he 
were Secretary for that country, and 
gives as dismal a picture of priests and 
of their doings,-as if he were the Lau¬ 
reate himself, holding forth on Spain 
and the Inquisition in the Quarterly. 
This is very foolish. I will not feel at 
all surprised if in your next Number 
he gives an equally jumiuous disserta¬ 
tion on the Bibalams and Lisatocs of 
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Tombuctoo, who, I am grieved to 
learn, are the two parties whoat pre- 
sent distract that fine country. He 
raves, too, about Qrangeisra, aUd Irish 
papers, and such small deer, as if he 
were one of the herd, and frost deeply 
interested in the subject ,*' but he. just 
knows as much of the politick of the 
sister; kingdom, as a verydiffeteot cha- 
racter, (but equally ancient asTimo?; 
thy, if not more so, being a gratidfit- r 
ther,) M. Jay, does of its gfiogfrpnft 
This worthy Liberal, in that very silly; 
work, “ U Hermit en Prison ,* : lUteUs 


of John Lawless, Esq. thfUrishman, 
hope, of make efforts, to. have the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church predominant in 
Ireland, What idea does the senior 
endeavdur to convey by this awful 
hjnt r Is it that these mysterious per¬ 
sons are sighing to have their religion 
the g'-neral religion of the country ? 
If so, let. me tell Kim, that they are ’ 
taking t 1 able at interest, since such 
h as been the case for more years than 
even in .all the pride of 

W iaWi ^member. Or is it 


duces a young gentleman, saf m .... 

all the appearance of vrai*mbpmc f end loaded with the riches and ho- 
“ I proceeded to Cork, arid Mok loff- hours which note, adorn tjie Protest- 
gingsin a tavern near the harbour ” aht ? t will scarcely suspect him, with 
Now, M.«Jay, knowingthtitCorfc bad till fig ; irisaaifty, to be guilty of such 
a harbour, never thought of inquiring aiUpdlty. No—the greatest block- 
how far distant it might« from the head, in Cheat Britain would not he 
city, but clapped down the above, ass enough to imagine, that such a 
chuckling, no doubt, at Wp knowledge, thought could ever enter into the head 
and in no danger of bein-i; detected by of the most inveterate fool in the whole 
his Parisian admirers, As watt might Emerald Isle. I will lay my wager, 
your frieitd Dr Scott deriare, in his that, upon the strictest examination, 
forthcoming touh to France, ’ ” 1 put there would not be found, fepm North 
up at an hotel in Paris, Within a tew to South, three old women, (even ex¬ 
doors of Versailles.’ 1 Tickler acts just tending the phrase to its metaphorical 
as oddly, and, with as great an rir of sense,) who, in the course of their 
absurdity, as Monsieur; but who has loogcateer, bestowed one thought on 
been quizzing him, I, can't conceive, the. matter. I believe Sir Ilarcourt 
Sir Harcourt Lees has, Ifind, had the was the first to make the discovery, 
sense to give up scribbling, seeing, I jad even he had xense enough to per- 
suppose, the folly of the thing] but is ceive, that eighty thousand pilgrims, 
|t possible that he has transmitted his each , with ti piece of artillery on his 
materials to Tim ? It is, at least, the back, Were to be landed from Loretto 
only probable supposition that occurs in tlmsouthybefore the burinees be- 
to me at present, and certainly my gStt. |f tWs he thy meaning, Tim, to 
friend’s effusion has oil the appearance what art thou reduced ? Who hath 


and ho- 


there would not be found, item North 


Reverend Bamnet'ahieubradons. TbteJ 

Grieved to bepeftd such prostration 
Of intellect, I shall, pick out, and dw- ih'.tipp 
miss with" a few Words, somq of die / 
most prominent foodies to be found 
in the ** Fragment,’’ for Tim’s benefit, mad a 
and that of the public, as my friend¬ 
ship for both parties will not permit 
me to'retnaiii eHenL iboPeto Isolde and 
to convince the one, 1 * 

" ■ *•" mr 


gw 






»*',T'ata ashamed to saywis 
SuMPon. m brandishes 
tdjJPyie in three different 
ven.aays, that if we were 
^.futility of this argw- 
raiitncipation, all our op- 
M^e at uu end! This is 
ag the question to a point, 
Wikethemhr ob« 


not 


, Aflbetiou. the cauap.*' to 
I. • *; /. M wrote stime .good sense aWut the 

py cilitr InoH. UtmhavuVino 



m 
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emphutic^jUr about surrendering one were burning to be a Nabob, end found 
Of the bulwarks of the Constitution, pleasure even in writing down the raea- 

rm.:. _.C-__ ,1 * -1 1 ~_■ i.- ■_■ 1_1 n _i*t ms _ I 


This is certainly the most derived 
piece of bam to be found in tne 
whole fragment, and I shall therefore 
beg leave to say a word of two concern¬ 
ing it. In the first place, the “ Bul- 
warks. of the Constitution" is a fine, 
full-mouthed, imposing OT*vfMwj3»? 
of a phrase, and is consequently caught 


sure of his' wished-for~wealth. Tim ! 
Tim!. I fear thine is a broken spirit; 
but even in its fall, itmay do mischief to 
unreflecting minds; and I shall there¬ 
fore say a few words about the daz- 
sliUg argument against the “millions." 
I deny then, flatly, that it is the same 
the Penal Cotie affects a 


at most greedily, andhaclmeyed midst thousand or a “ million/' If the om 
grievously, by the huknbnggens at both nipotencebf Parliament had enacted. 


sides of the water, 
case, it has, of Course, 


that whoever presumed to wear yellow 
silk brfodhes,should be subject to cer- 


meaning, and Tickler, tain penalties, it woulctbe of very Ut- 

didly by a friend, could nomare iefoi tie conaeqUeneeat the present moment, 
plain what he meant by fobe^prefo Leigh Huut would be the only person 
sion, than could his own most wte- affected by it, arid the injustice would 
resting babe. To make use ‘ of it, not be very material. But if some 
therefore, is bam of the most pel* u millions'' of the population ima- 
lucid description—and that ie to say ’ ' ' ’ ' ’ 


^ to 
does it 


enough about it. But ra ^ 
have a signification, what 
amount tor That by allowing the pos 
sibility of the sages above-mentioned 
obtaining a seat in the House, the Bri- 


gined, truly, or otherwise, that such 
inexpressibles became them, and shew¬ 
ed their figures to advantage, and 
therefore adopted them, I stoutly 
maintain that such a statute would 
then be most oppressive, and most wor¬ 
thy tb .be repealed. I, of course, agree 

„ , ..moat cordially with Tim, that if it 

at we as much foyou pleaBe^gth your Weighed heavy on L. II. alone, or af- 
great protruded eye-balls, add exclaim, footed not a Single member of the com- 
“ Stop there, mV man. Have I not muniiy, if should not for a moment 
proved most satisfactorily in the very disgrace but statute-book, but be abo- 
same paragraph, that nothing would lislied as effectually, as was the act 
give due greater pleasure man to see against witchcraft some time ago. 
these gentlemen drawn 6ut,as it Were, Every one, not actually non compos , 
for decimation, in the parliamentary will side with me in this point, and 
ranks of Wbiggism ?” I allow you admit that it is therefore perfectly fair 
have, mait excellent Timdtheus, is for the friends of emancipation .to 


bring fopward as an argument the 
number of the injuredas to its be- 


, , apd, iforq/wv, does yoUr 

marvellous incoherent* afford another _ 

melancholy proof of ybiir humbug or ing an argument to our fears, tlie eighty 
insanity. Take Whi<d) cap you choose, thousand pilgrims stand up most im- 
I think the formmy onthe whom, will jungly to deny the fact. I will not 
fit you bettefJ \ H 0 Be: So mad in my turn as to advance 



nett 
iept,”fssomi 
lions. T *““" 


Another inmri 
rence ip the “F 
tering about" 
me, on mature 
Very probable cause of m 
happy state of mind, 
pf<V pect of providi 
family, which has 

the Uvaririousqess m iatvuuuw% «»««- 
ral to old age, that would Otherwise 
have WidScMll'beiieaiih'fhe noble .and 
ardent imaginings of hie soul. That 
I hatre some ground fer the’ supposi- 
lion, will seemclear to any cue who 
casts bU eyes over % pages of which 
I am speaking. He win .there foe foe 


wfod ■^ypaiKibmf > sfoi _ _ 
face at'overy comer, m 


iiro in foe 


foe position that emancipation would 
directly and immediately affect the 
millions.” Most certainly not j but 
ft |s in foe nature of things, that by 
raising foe political condition of the 
fow thousands who compose the head 
of that immense mass, thespatholics of 
Irelftnd, it would also help, by slow 
and certain degrees, to drag the whole 
body frotq the depth into which poli¬ 
tical degradation, in union, it is true, 
with many other causes, has contribu¬ 
ted to plungbit. I could say more On 
this subject, if I were not writings not 
on that eteht&l question, but on the 
woeful insanity of Tickler. 

The next proof of his lunacy, shall 


’ Tim othy.be derived from »what he says of 
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Orangelsm and Orangemen. Rational 
men nave been Bickened of late with 
hearing of them and their politics; so 
I shall say as little as possible of the 
folk. Tickler declares, that the much 
misrepresented and unoffending gen¬ 
tlemen composing the society, nave 
been driven into union by their fears 
—that they do not like visits from 
Captain Rock; and that therefore they 
flock together-:—that their secret sighs 
are convhicingevidenceof their simple-' 
ing timidity and apprehension ; soapas 
thing, I suppose, like iy$u» of thejni» 
mitive and persecuted Christians. This, 
is a pitiable description of the.assoife; 
tion; but, from first to last, it only 
shews that Tim is insane,:, or quizzed. 
In the first place, Captain Rock bolds 
bis court* about, two hundred miles 
from the seat of Oranf«|ii«y sothat to. 
depict their fears of a visit froth the 
gallant leader of, the Hahallow forces, 
is quite in the M. Jay styi&~nothing 
can be more so. In the next pkee, in¬ 
stead of their modest ahd retiring ba- 
bits, which the author of ^ Lights'aiid 
Shadows” could not touch' more ten¬ 
derly than Tickler, there is not ft body 
of men in the empire, at least from the 
specimens which I know of it, which 
comes up, in any degree, like this band 
of lily-of-the-valley-like jgeotle*neo,to 
the beau ideal of ranting, roaring Irish¬ 
men. If anything, they are too savage 
for the character. To sneak seriously, 
the Orange system,, witn all its secret, 
and timid, and cautionary signs, and 
symbols, aud regulations, is an engine, 
which, if at present merely ridiculous, 
may, in the twinkling of an eye, be¬ 
come most perilous to the state*—ah 
institution, iiffine, of which no man 
of Tickler’s late* good sense, would 
have ever brought himself to speak 
in the manner he has done, Roof dis¬ 
tressed beings,! Whftt .an extinguish-; 
er of their comforts must it be to yen 
frain ip public and mixed assemblies 
from huzzaing to a toast whieh five- 
six thaof thdkhig im&ttymk m 
—whether prudently or not, is po Con¬ 
sideration,-—hut; on the other hand, 
how must they he;t iisUoled ^o een.To- 
ries an ymx sg^^gater-ihoat 

tunes! ^^^ ^^^fteernefba^e 
play-h^^M% Jafij.ilift.fhuhd. com- 
misauwwt’mUi* Tiinhfby., If theRais- 
. ley .pitncal^ Eoine yeajrs hgb/ laid done 
auheflon- qf the aarae nature, and if 
the like iroportauaahad been attached 


to it, would we have seenfMfci distil¬ 
ling such tears of sorrow over the men 
of the loom ? 

The last ossification I shall notice, 
is one that would settle the business 
in the most? 1 scrupulous court <h Luna- 
two inquirendo ; I mean what is said 
of the non-resistance of the people to 
a sacerdotal, horse-whipping. This is 
so mttiaordhuirily Jmppant, that the 
icdelncated conWovaaial baronet I have 
ad often alluded to, only ventured to 
put If iVrth.onee, to the great delight 
Of hia fellow-mortals 1 As Tim takes 
sucliau interest in Hibernian affairs, 
^■nf/Oannot' do better than reside for a 
summer among the bogs; and, as he 
is. of. a'venerable and portly appear¬ 
ance, he may easily pass himself for a 
pniest, by making the necessary altera¬ 
tion in bis habiliments. Provided with 
a^horae-whip;, let him stalk forth to 
experimentalize on the non-resistant 
. Milesians; and if he returns to his ex¬ 
pectant spouse with a whole head and 
t jtn unbroken shank, he may serenely 
■^atir the remainder of bis days in pen¬ 
ning most piquant papers against the 
prostrating power of popery, and the 
pernicious popularity of the priest¬ 
hood, , Ah ! Tim, who hath been 

BAMMING THEE ? 

Sosery am I to find that all he has 
written is most destitute of originality 
—Not a single invention of his own is 
to he discerned—all is copied and bor- 
rowed,fhiithottt ackuowlec moot, from 
the most stupid sources, so'vjig there 
' iseven nopltaaurein pmmlspm dohh 
Bull actsdifferen%; fbr John invents 
tamp ttulefatigahly, and sports an ever- 
varying stock of^novel circumstances, 

, foy the entertainment of his subscri¬ 
bers, -which lsqertainly highly prajse- 
wmthy.Tickler/on the other hand, is 
not ashaaned to derive dulness from the 
Morning Chronicle 1 nor even (what 
ia still morn; atrocious, and in “ vile 
bad taste”) to call the Rope an * ( old 
woman,” having borrowed this exqui¬ 
site bijou from an old; foolish, forgot¬ 
ten oration of--^of-^ofV**8lr frauds 
Burdett ! U f* -& emt^'imitatus >aB 
dm. , •..<"*:«! •„ 

, In writing .tit# aW^ T have been 
, merely proving Tickler%%h-<bmjkri^ 
(y* (which, I fem^ Ihavo done tod sa¬ 
tisfactorily,) not writing on Catholic 
emancipation. This’*# a subject on 
Y ou .jny opinion. I 
think the measure a measu«(-of jus- 
tice, and, being so, of policy. You 
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need not * that I am going to tell Glasgow Dinner, for, if it were writ- 
you why. But I strenuously hope and ten in the same mad strain as his Frag- 
request, as I said at the commence- ment on Lawless, it would have been 
ment of this epistle, that you will, for sufficient to damn him irrecoverably 
the present, keep ifctfar away from your in the opinion of all sensible persons, 
pages, and make Maga silent on the His ranting on Ireland ran less chance 
topic, until the time comes it of being detected; but still you would 
Will become her to speak out unhesi- have done better by sending it back to 
iatingly upon it. When this deriodar- him unpublished. 5)o not forget to 
rives, Christopher, you will take a man- send me news of him by return of 
ly and decided part, very unlike Tick- post, fqr I shall be most anxious until 
ler on the present occasion, who flirts I hearfrotnyou. I shall be with you 
with it, as a monkey would wUh a hot before the 'end of the mouth, 
potato; now “ scouting itthen te not Y ours ever, 

against it;" and, at last, “ trusting - , Dekis BuLfitRUDMjiY. 

the time will come" when the; vegetal Stockestoum, Cq. Roscommon , 
ble will cool, and may be touched with Nov, 6 . 

safety. 

In conclusion, I need hardly say, P. S. I flunk it fair to state, that I 
that I am heartily vexed to see the old hawe just discovered that Lawless was 
fellow’s backsliding, into humbug at most boisterous in protesting against 
this time of life. You should positive- the personal attack made upon the edi- 
ly restrain him from scribbling, at least tor of the Evening Mail. Tickler evi- 
in public, until you have a doctor’s dently was not aware of this, when he 
certificate of his complete recovery. I said the wholeNlhig press exulted at 
am glad you were so prudent as to . & , 
keep back the rest of his Essay bp thb ^ 

history ot the garden op tlanA.* 

Past If, 

In a recent number we presented an upon, as closely approximating to the 
Historical Sketch of the Parisian Mtt- truth. 

seum of Natural History, from im In the year 1766, naturalists seem 
foundation under Louis XIIL, until to have been well acquainted with on- 
towards the termination of last cen- ly about 230 species of viviparous ani- 
tury. The taste for -the study pf this mala, among which were included such 
branch of science has so rapidly in- as are aqyatic; 94(1 birds; 292 am- 
creased of late years, that we shall phibious animals, and reptiles ; 404 
deem no apology necessary for a some- fishes; 3060 insects, and 1205 vermes 
what lengthy articda, contabling a far- or worms. 

ther analysis of tftb volumes of M. Itathcr more than 20 years after the 
Deleuze, and such observations as we above period, Gmelilr published the 
may deem it necessary lb make Upon 13th edition of the Systema Naturae, 
them. We shall, in thenrst place,how- an ill-digested compilation, it is true; 
ever, with a view toexhibit at a single but, as Cuvier has observed, “ neces- 
glance the immensely increased efctent saire comrae la seule table un peu com- 
of our knowledge of nature within plete de ce qui a ete fait jusques vers 
these few years, present the numerical 1790.” It contains descriptions of 
amount of speck* in each of the great 557 quadrupeds, and other mammifer- 
divisions of the animal kingdom, taken ous animals ; 2686 birds ; 366 species 
at three different periods within the of the amphibious class; 889 fishes; 
memory of die existing generation. 10,896 iusqpts, and 4036 worms. In 
We do not, of course, pretend to per- this last division it may be observed, 
feet accuracy in such a calculation; that both Linmeus and Gmelin in- 
but the general results may 13c relied eluded the molluscous and testaceous 

* History and Description of the Museum of Natural History and Royal'Botanic 
Garden of Paris. *Translajed from the French of M. Deleuze, assistant Botanist. By 
A-A. Rdyer. 2 vols. 8vo. ssrith 17 plates. Price 2ls. Sold by G. B. Sowerby, 33. 
King Street, Coyent Garden, London. , * 
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of which late* writers have 
formed a separate class. 

It is not so easyto estimate the 
known amount of the animal king* 
■dom at the present day, because vast 
additions have been madeittall itsde- 
partmenta since the publication of the 


CNo*. 


mandrill, a leopard, a paSHer, 0 hy- 
ena, and a number Of birds. For those 
he paid 17,500 francs. Sir Joseph 
Banks took , the opportunity of pre¬ 
senting to the Museum several curi¬ 
ous plants. At this period all the 
4 mats *»f ffte establishment were con- 

iacst General System of Zoologyf ef ducted With eqOaljudgment and zetfo 
them additions tile more recent are as beeaOeeeaoh was confided to a separate 
yetundeacribedi or at least unpublish* chief, juid its progressive movement 
ed; others form the subject of tee- was no longcr retarded. 


moire and moiureomhs in the tretitee* 
turns of hnmei^P learned 
throughout Europe ; nr*, 
lornny) have contributed to 
the confused labours of a few 


Neverthdcs^ ih October, 1800, the 
inhfessore had reason to apprehend its 
ndn, Item a measure which the mi- 
nhh$t' of the interior, brother of the 
fifri'amsul, Wished to extend to this, 



tied and partial systematwin, whose In detaimon with other public institu- 
works are'already useltes, and will riotis, viz. That of appointing, under 
soon be forgotten; Thefoilowingstirt#* the title of accountable administrator, 
ment, however, wlU' pnhshly afl&rd a a airector-genered, orintendant, char- 
tolerably accurate ifeaofriheamount ged With the general administration, 
of the animal kingdom, as at present# and ^ with the go- 

known. QuadntpedsOr men&m^Wua'^vmstetit^'tiiufiredhdngthaote-cersof 
i —j —s—i- —■*««•- *.'*-<»- —-«•*“» • the Museum to 'the 'simple function 

5;iJeMvering lectured, Pad preserving 
(jb'diBactidr*. *■"' 

The. prefessore made the strongest 

nutrieelVi^a^Avia tvKtViitriaW avi +T»io 


ing to Tmmmel^ aboat Uy ^ii 
tiles, 600; fishes, SOOO j mfcltv 
animals and shells, formipg parf hf l 
vermes of the preceding enunieratioriS, repregehtetions fo thb minister on this 
8000. Insects,abo&t 85,000. Verges subject] tneyprpyed that each part of 
properly so galled, Ifoophy tical ani- the establishment required a separate 
mals, &c., forming the remainder of director ] that the administration was 
the class oalled vertiies by the older essentially linked with the instruction ] 
writers,. 5000. thatintendants Were always inclined to 

The preceding statements shew an favour particular branches; and that 
increase in the amount of ■aoolteplcal^'lh^y'’t^^otWm^uaintm^w^ all 
objects, from 6137 species, to at least the parts of ho'Vast a whole j that all 
46,100 species, within little more than thOfefeWrUgted With the direction of 
60. years. There can be no stronger the iSaitiep, excepting GuV de la Bros- 
or more conclusive proof than this, of se, 0uiT.y:; ind F^im, who were, in 
the rapid progress, and successful cul- fact, its menders, had neglected it, 
tivation, of natural history in recent and that sevml had checked its pro- 
times. Now this great increase of great ] titet Buffim, the only person 
knowledge hawteen owing, no doubt, who had. mhee taken pride in the in- 
in a great degf&, to the liberal esta- Btith^, «Wi|emp^yed his credit for 


blishment and judicious administra¬ 
tion of public Museums; a subject 
which brings us again in contact With 
Our friend M. Boyer, and the Garden 
of Plants. 

NO foreign animals had .for some 
years beefc added to theraenagerie, 
and if we except the lions which hod 
produced yotit« 2 , and the elephants 
from Holland, Ttcontaiiwd few that 
re of much vgl.o®* Several were 


IW sexist 4n BOAddtt* Which the 
Mr wished to dis- 


beihififtt, had felt the necessi- 
. .^rfenife system: that Dauben- 
ton upoti'piBdple had refused the 
title s? pmhfeafErector, offered him 
by We ctdle^gute through respect for 
1L . * ratitudefor Ids services; 


neworganization the 
general order had not been ah instant 
troubled, notwithstanding the vicissi¬ 
tudes pf politics, aim the .public mis¬ 
fortunes] that the Museum being im¬ 
mediately dependant on the minister, 
it wasr 5 ** " , 


and M July, 1800 , M. Chap- be rendered by the annual director, 
tal, then Minirier w the Interior,[sent and that no extraordinary expenditure 

x _ Lj. J jCii t .Wila .’Hi! 1 Ja^uiv -* 1 % #.« d ,..w W' W' v 


to England ;0tt this eir- should he nvtde without 

sir# . thc pta*<>fi«r 

Mt 9 a inaSte and ictnale lyojt^a fipat to some person 
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the natural sciences, might at length 
be bestowed on a man destitute of any 
just idea of their utility ■ that the 
funds destined for the Museum might 
be converted to other uses; that the 
professors would be placed in a State 
of suboffiination, which would damp 
their zeal, and paralyse their efforts ; 
and that sortie amongst them, who 
held eminent posts under government, 
could no longer preserve their chairs, 
when subjected to the control of a 
perpetual chief. Happily nothing was 
determined until M. dmaptal became 
minister of the interior, afid he Stic-, 
ceeded in persuading the first consul 
to yield to the representations of the 
professors. 

The steady progress, and harmoni¬ 
ous concurrence, of all parts of the 
Museum, demonstrate the utility, of the 
present form of administration; and 
it is to be hoped that the project of 
concentrating an authority which has 
no connection with politics, will not 
again be brought forward under the 
existing government At its founda¬ 
tion the Garden was of so small an 
extent, that a single person sufficed, fot 
its administration and improvement; 
and at that time, though botany, ana¬ 
tomy, and chemistry only were taught, 
with a view to medicine, it was often 
necessary to solicit the'favour of the 
court. Its funds are now fixed by the 
budget, and it is for the administra¬ 
tors to consider how they may be the 
most usefully employed. Each pro¬ 
poses improvements in his own de¬ 
partment, and all unite to. justify the 
confidence of the government, and to 
ensure the prosperity of ah establish¬ 
ment, the glory of which is their com¬ 
mon property; a succeeding professor 
may present a science under a differ¬ 
ent form, hut the administrative as¬ 
sembly is constantly animated by the 
same spirit; its progress is more or 
less rapid according to dreumstances; 
but its motion is never retrograde, be¬ 
ing always directed towards the same 
end. The ministry of M. Chaptal was 
of great advantage to the Museum. 

We must here speak of an enterprise 
which more than anyother contributed 
to spread the feme of the establish¬ 
ment, and to diffuse the knowledge of 
which it Is the source, viz. the publi¬ 
cation of the annals, for the conception 
and execution of which iftribute should, 
be paid to the memory <ff Foureroy. 
When this learned man saw the Mu* 

. Vol. XIV. 


seum fixed upon a stable, basis, he per* 
suaded his colleagues to unite in pub¬ 
lishing their observations, with a de¬ 
sign principally to make known the 
riches of the collections. The propo¬ 
sal being adopted by the professors, 
they determined on publishing ten 
sheets every month, with five or six 
engravings, executed by the ablest ar¬ 
tists, under the inspection of M. Van- 
spaendock., The first volume, consist¬ 
ing of Bix numbers, was published in 
1802, and the work immediately ac¬ 
quired a reputation which it has’ con¬ 
stantly sustained. To the tvflentictli 
volume it bore the .title of Annals of 
the Museum, and has since been con¬ 
tinued unden that of Memoirs : it now 
forpsa twenty-six quarto volumes. 
Communications from foreign and 
other Naturalists, not connected with 
the Museum, are occasionally admit¬ 
ted. 

. About this period the superb collec¬ 
tion of minerals, formed in Paris by a 
German named,Weiss, was offered for 
sale, and purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment. In .a report upon it by the 
council of mines, it was valued at 
15Q,000 francs. The same year (1802,) 
M.. Geoffrey presented to the Cabinet 
a collection of objects in Natural His¬ 
tory, formed during a four years’ resi¬ 
dence in Egypt, in which were found 
several of the sacred animals preserved 
for thousands of years in the tombs 
of Thebes and Memphis. It was on 
this occasion that the true Ibis of the 
ancient Egyptians was ascertained. 
Previous to'the researches of MM. 
Cuvier and Savigny, the Senegal spe¬ 
cies, or Tata/us this, was looked upon 
as Jhe sacred bird. It is not even found 
irt^Egypt. The sacred Ibis may be 
seen in the fine ornithological collec¬ 
tion of the Edinburgh Museum. 

About (he same time the French 
Cabinet was greatly enriched by some 
very precious geological collections. 
The Emperor Napoleon presented that 
of fossil fishes obtained from the Count 
Gazola? that offered him by the city 
of Verona, and that of Corsican rocks, 
received from M. Barral, an officer of 
the island; these fill one of the largest 
rooms of the Cabinet; 

The anatomical preparations were 
continued' with such activity, that in 
180$ one hundred , and one quadru¬ 
peds, five hundred birds, and as many 
reptiles and fishes, were placed in the 
Cabinet. The male, elephant from 

» A. « 
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Holland having died the preceding or in spirits; not;has the preparation 
year, M. Cuvier undertook its disscc- of skeletons been' neglected, whenever 
iion, assisted by his pupils in zoology itwais practicable; of which that of 
and anatomy, and by the painter Mar- thfe: crocodile of the Moluccas is suffi- 
rechal. Since that period two other cient proof.” The botanical collection 
elephants have died ittjthe Menagerie, was not less important. 11 js worthy 
so that the anatomy that animal is of remark that the plants of New Hol- 
now as well known as that of the land, from Port Jackson *to the Straits 
horse. of Entre Casteaux, do not reuuire to 

In the year 1804, the Museum was be placed in hot-houses like those of 
enriched by the most considerable sic- the tropics, hut pass the winter in the 
cession in Zooiw&aml Botany thatit ' open air in the southern parts of 
bad ever mcdvedT In the beginning France, and many of them even in 
of lfeofif the Institute had propofedfo .Paris*,;, Thus the roetrosideros, the 
the first Consul to send two vessels to , and the leptospermum, 

Australasia, for the purpbse* ©fdJs- which at first excited so much admi- 
covery in geography and the natural ration by this beauty of their flowers, 
sciences. Tim project was embraced, have been introduced into the French 
and. twGnty-three persons were named gardens. Tbemaguific^nt eucalyptus, 
by the Institute a£ff the Museum to which is one hUndredaud fifty feet in 
accompany the Expedition ’ The two height, and seven or eight in diameter, 
ships, the Geographer and .the Nattt- is tdso beginning to be propagated in 
ralist, the first commanded by Captain the southern departments. The season 
Baudin, and the second by Captain at which they bloom requires that they 
Ilamelin, sailed from Havre oh the should be preserved in the orangery, 
19th of October, 1800? They touched but their habits in this respect may be 
at the Isle of France, where tne greater changed by raising them from the 
part of the persons embarked with seed. < 

scientific views remained—reeonnoi- ,In December 1808,' M. Frederic 
tred the western shore of New Hol r ^Cuvier, brother to the Professor, was 
land, and repaired to Timor, where appointed Keeper of the Menagerie, 
they lay six weeks. They then revi- and a set of regulations framed, in cen- 
siteu die same coast, made tine circuit sequence of which the animals are ob- 
of Van Dieman's Land, and. Steering served in all the circumstances of their 
northwards to Port Jackson, lay by in habits, gestation, &c. If an animal 
that harbour for five months: thence dies which 3°t in the galleries of 
they resumed their course to Timor, zoology and anatomy, its skin iB stuft- 
b-y Bass’s Straits, and returning to ed, the skeleton is prepared, and the 
France, entered the porfrqf Lorient soft mats am preserved In spirits; thus 
on the 25th of March, 180L *’ _ besides the advantages of studying 
Of the five Zoologists who went out living nature from the menagtgie, the 
in this expedition, two remained in eabihet snd, collection of drawings are 
the Isle of France, and two, Maptge daily enriched, 
and Levillain, died on the passage. While, occupied in making certain 
Peron, the only survivor, attached him- m the cabinet, M. Cit¬ 
self intimately to Lesueur, the pointer vier that the greater pro¬ 

of Natural History, an excellent ob- portiott ofr^ have no specific 
server; and these two indefatigable identity ffith those of existing ani- 
men amassed an infinite variety of malls; and wishing to pursue his re- 
subjects. " Every day/’ says Cuvier searches* he neglected no opportunity 
m his report to the Institute “ af- of assembling* collection of remains, 
finds nfew proofs of the value of this Some very remarkable ones were found 
collection* eoimatingef more than one. intheqtiwnWof Montmartre; others 
hundred thousand specimens of ani- were sent Mm from Germany and 
•male of all cksasily It has already fur- other countries. In a series of memoirs 
- wished several important genera; and in the^nnals of the Musehm, he made 
the itvMWM nw roeciesy according known several species of quadrupeds 
to the Prpfessors of the which existed before the last revolution 

Mut|^&;%xceeda two thousand' five that changedrfhe surface of the globe, 
k 0 #® 1 Everything that it was pos- *far more ancient sthan those found 
preserve, has been brought amongst the mummies of Egypt, and 
WSpef either dried, carefully stuffed, * differing from those that now inhabit 
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the earth in proportion to the remote¬ 
ness of the periods at which they lived. 
His investigations, in this department, 
form an era in the history of modern 
science, and, upon the whole, may be 
regarded as among the most signal 
productions of the age. M. Cuvier has 
since presented his fossil treasures to 
the Museum, accepting in exchange 
only the duplicates of books on natu¬ 
ral history in the Library. This col¬ 
lection, with that of fishes firom Mqunt 
Bolca, fills one of the saloons of the 
cabinet. % 

The botanical department yfas also 
greatly increased during tills period. 
Many botanists enriched it with the 
plants which they had discoveredor de¬ 
scribed, and Mr Humboldt in particu¬ 
lar, presented the Herbarium of his tra¬ 
vels in the Efjuinoxial regions of Ame¬ 
rica, consisting'of 3600 species, 3000 of 
which were new to the Museum. Be¬ 
sides die additions of 1801, three new 
galleries were planned in 1807, by pro¬ 
longing those of the first and second 
floors. These important works being 
terminated in 1810, the interior ar¬ 
rangements were made with such ce¬ 
lerity, that the new saloons, as they at 
present stand; were occupied in 1811. 
Tlie necessity of these additions to the 
buildings must be obvious, from, the 
enumeration of those made to the ca¬ 
binet. Besides the collections already 
mentioned, the Corsican rocks of M. 
liampasse were purchased by the Em- 

S ;ror to complete the series of M. de 
arral. Ini808,M.Geoffroybrought 
from Lisbon a very beautiful collection 
in every branch of natural history. In 
l809, tae minister procured the sam¬ 
ples of North American wood, collect¬ 
ed by M. Michaux,authorofa valua¬ 
ble history of the forest trees of that 
country: and also a herbarium, con¬ 
taining tne original specimens for the 
Flora of his father^ who died in Ma¬ 
dagascar. In 1810, twentyifour ani¬ 
mals arrived from the menagerie of the 
King of Holland; animals were sent 
from Italy and Germany, by M. Mar¬ 
cel de Serres; and presents of several 
animals, and a beautiful herbarium 
from Cayenne,'by M. Mai$n, superin- 
tendant of the nurseries in that colony. 

In the disastrous year of 1813, tge 
budget of the Museum was reduced, 
and important enterprises were defer¬ 
red till better times. Sveh the expenses 
of the menagetie were curtailed,"all 
correspondence with foreign countries 


was interrupted, and the number of 
students was diminished by the calls 
of the array. In 1814-, wlicn the Al¬ 
lied troops entered Paris, a body of 
Prussians was about to take up its 
quarters in the garden; die moment 
waa-critical, and the Professors had no 
means of approaching the important 
apriorities; the commander consented 
to wait two hours, and this interim 
was so employed as to relieve them 
from all farther apprehension. An il¬ 
lustrious son of stance, whose name 
does honoUr to th4 country which gave 
him birth, and to that which lie lias 
chosen forthe publication of his works, 
obtained from the Prussian General a 
safeguard to the Museum, and an ex¬ 
emption from all military requisitions; 
ana although no person was refused 
admittance, it sustained not the slight¬ 
est injury.* The Emperors of Austria 
and Russia; and the King of Prussia, 
visited it to admire its riches, and to 
request duplicates of objects in ex¬ 
change, ana information regarding the 
best means of promoting similar insti¬ 
tutions in their own dominions. 

In 1W 3, when Paris was condemn¬ 
ed a Second time to receive the visit 
of those military strangers, returning 
with more hostile intentions,there was 
reason to fear, that the Cabinet would 
he emptied of a great part of its con¬ 
tents ; and that the Museum of Na¬ 
tural History, like that of the fine 
arts, would be obliged to restore most 
of the objects obtained by contribu¬ 
tion from conquered countries. In 
fact, theftnagnificent Cabinet of the 
Stallholder was reclaimed; and M. 
Brttgmann was Bent to Paris, tqgeceive 
and transport it. This mission caused 
the liveliest solicitude to the admini¬ 
strators of the Museum. By the re¬ 
storation of those objects the series 
would, have been interrupted, and the 
collection left incomplete. M. Brug- 
tnannvwas too enlightened a man not 
to perceive that they would no longer 
possess the same value when detach¬ 
ed j.and that in the galleries of Pa¬ 
ris they would be more useful even 
to foreign naturalists. But lie was ob¬ 
liged to execute the orders of his So¬ 
vereign, and could only observe the 
utmost delicacy in his proceedings; 
listen to any plan of conciliation. And 
plead the cause of science in defending 
that of the Museum. In this dilemma 
the professors addressed themselves to 
M. de Gagevn, Minister Plenipoten- 
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tiary of Holland, who alone could sus¬ 
pend M. Brugmaun's operations, and 
obtain are vocation of his orders. The 
application succeeded to their wish ; 

, ittwas agreed that an equivalent should 
be furnished from the duplicates of 
the Museum; and tbiaftew collection, 
consisting of a series'of 18,000 speci¬ 
mens, was, in the opinion of M. Brifcg- 
mann himself, more precious than the 
Cabinet of the Stoiltnolder. 

The Emperor of Austria behoved 
himself like a gentleman in. causing 
M. Boose, his gardener ft Scheenbprun, 
to transport to Paris such plants <te 
were wanting in the King's Garden; 
he also presented to the Museum two 
beautiful collections; one offupgi, 
modelled in wax, with the greatest ac¬ 
curacy of form and colour • arid thus 
other of intestinal animala,f<> rin ed by 
M. Bremser. Several wrought stohe* 
of price were returned to Coleridge's 
friend, “ that good old man the Pope ;" 
and objects of natural ^history, and 
books belonging to individuals, which 
had been sent to the Museum in the 
time of the emigration, and wtyich were 
'considered as a deposit, were restored 
with the permissipn of the govern¬ 
ment. * ■ 1 ' 

F,pr, two years after the peace, a re¬ 
duction took place in theannual grants, 
from 300,000 francs to £75,900; but 
soon after, matters were placed on 
jtheir former footing; and since the ad¬ 
ministration of M. ]Lain£, extraordi¬ 
nary funds haye been grafted for 
building the new menagej^ and other 
operations. " * 

Buffon had obtained permission from 
the King to send naturalists into fo¬ 
reign countries; and the travels of 
Conimerson, Sonnerat, Dombey, and 
Michaux, had procured considerable 
accessions to the Garden and Cabinet. 
Since the new organisation, the two 
expeditions, commanded by Jpaptain 
Baudin, had doubled the collections. 
,At the restoration the government con¬ 
tinued the same advantages, apd or¬ 
dered travellers yo be yent into regions 
little known, to examine their natural 
productions. Considemblej“emittanees 
^avc already been made from Calcutta 
and Sumatra, by MM* Diart and Du- 
y#ucel; from Pondicherry and Chan- 
dernagpri by M* Eeschenault; from 
Brazil, by SI. St Hilaire; and from 
North America, % M. Milbert. M. 
Lalande, who visited the Cape, and 
p«uftr«ftd to a aonsiderable distance 
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into the country, has lately brought 
back the most numerous zoological col¬ 
lection since that of Peron. Many 
other .travellers, without any special 
mission, have also proved their zeal 
for science, by transmitting numerous 
and valuable collections, both in zoolo¬ 
gy and, botany. 

Tbftee fortunate circumstances have 
hitherto happened at indeterminate 
periods; but £ measure lately adopted 
by the government. Insures, for the 
future, their regularannual recurrence. 
Adapting to ,a plan submitted to the 
H -ng; by M. de Cares, a yearly sum 
of 98,990 francs has been appropriated 
tb the sUppor| of travelling pupils of 
the Museum, to be appointed % the 
professors. During the first year they 
are to prepare themselves under the 
direction of the professors; and are 
then to be sent to such other countries 
as promise the most abundant harvest 
of discoveries in natural history. They 
'are required to keep up, a constant cor¬ 
respondence with the Museum; and 
to transport the natural productions of 
Europe to other quarters of the globe. 
Unfortunately, the first use of this mu- 
hificence has been productive only of 
regret. Of the four taavellers com¬ 
missioned in 1890, two fell victims to 
their zeal, on arriving at the place of 
destination. M. Godefroy, from whose 
extensivcknowledge important services 
were expected, perished in a fray with 
the natives on landing at Manilla; and 
,M« Haret, a young man distinguish¬ 
ed by sound erudition and nobleness 
>f character, died of fatigue at Mada¬ 
gascar* Jlfi had studied the language 
of that Island, and was recommended 
to otu ofthe kings, whose two sons 
were rOsidlng in Paris for their educa¬ 
tion. It was expected that he would 
have made known the pfoductions of 
a country, the interim* parts of which 
have never beerf explored by any na¬ 
turalist. 

We have now detailed the principal 
improvements and acquisitions of the 
Museum; and shall next notice the 
progress of instruction, and the pro¬ 
fessors to whom the .teaching of the 
different branches of natural history 
was confided, after the new organiza¬ 
tion, which, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, took plaee towards the end of 
last century. The mineralogical chair 
HIM at first filled by M. Daubenton, 
who had processed that science during 
twenty years, in the College of France. 
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It is unnecessary to say how roach the 
Museum ia particular, and the sciences 
in general, were indebted to his co¬ 
operation with Buffon. He assembled 
and disposed all the contents of the 
former cabinet; and when specially 
intrusted with .the. mineral collection, 
he bestowed the utmost pains upon its 
arrangement; passing his roomings in 
the gallery, in examining specimens, 
answering questions, and attending to 
the observations of his pupils* Every 
person listened with respectjtUihis pa¬ 
triarch of natural history, w^| at;, the 
age of eighty-four years, retairiedall 
the fores and clearness of his iwel* 
lect, and that freedom jfiporo prqjudice 
which rendered him always aOceunhle 
to truth- He died on toe 8lst : 'De¬ 
cember, 1795» r and was buried; fe- the 
scene where hebadspent his Hfe, and 
where every object recalls die memory 
of bis services. 

M. Dolomieu, who had been long 
celebrated as a mineralogist, and as 
the founder Of geology in Fmaae, Was 
chosen by the professors as Dauben- 
ton’s successor. This learned man, 
whom love ef sriemcehad determined 
to join tb| expedition to Egypt, bid 
been thrown into prison at Messina on 
Ids return, on a most groundless abd 
absurd suspicion of his having bedn 
accessary to the invasion of Malta. 
The powers that interferedinhis- be¬ 
half had been unabletoloosen his 
chains, op to soften the rigours of his 
captivity, and the professors were ig¬ 
norant of the probable period of his de¬ 
liverance ; but they preferred leAring 
the^chair vacant for a time, .to' fcfifego- 
ing an opportunityof rendering jus¬ 
tice to a man, whose elevated charac¬ 
ter, and devotion is, science, hAdtWt 
shielded him from the most ridiculous 
calumnies, and the roost odious perse- 
cution. M. Dolomieu was libewiedon 
the 15 th of MarcbjlSGl, byanartirie 
in the treaty between Franco ond Na¬ 
ples. He hastened to Paris, and, on 
his first appearance in tbs Amphithea¬ 
tre, was received by the audience with 
an enthusiasm which manifested their 
opinion of his merit, and their interest 
in his sufferings. He delivered a course 
of lectures, and then set off upon a 
mineralogical tour among the Alps; 
but his constitution was injured by 
the hardships which he had previous¬ 
ly undergone, and lie died at Ngu- 
chatel in the Cnarolois/pn the 26th of 
November, 1801. 


The ingenious observations of Berg- 
mann and llomd de Lisle, had, fbr se¬ 
veral years, fixed the attention of mi¬ 
neralogists on the regular and constant 
forms of crystals; but they had pre¬ 
sented only detached facts, of which 
M. Haiiy divined the cause, and, by 
the aid of geometry, attained the ge¬ 
neral results which have changed the 
basis of the* science. He was called, 
on tbe 18th December, 1801, to fill a 
chair Fofwhich there could be no com¬ 
petition ; andfrom that time, the in¬ 
struction has been conformed to the 
hew method. The influence of this 
method has been felt in foreign- coun¬ 
tries. The Gerinans associate the new 
characters with their, own classifica¬ 
tion ; and several 1 works have been pub- 
liahed, uniting the .principles of Wer- 
's»er ,; and Haiiy, br those of the Ger¬ 
man and French schools. 

* in regard to Botany, M. Desfon- 
taines has had no Occasion to change 
the method introduced by him m 1786. 
M. de Jussieu has continued his her- 
borisations during summer, since the 
year 1770. The course of agriculture 
is delivered by M. Thouin, with such 
illustrations as ate possible from the 

{ ngctice in the Garden, and the col¬ 
ection of models He is charged with 
the correspondence with all the public 
gardens of France and other countries; 
and with the yearly distribution of 
more than 80,000 parcels of seeds, the 
produce of the Garden, or collected by 
travellers. 

Our limits forbid our entering into 
any detair regarding the well-known 
advancements of chemical science, un¬ 
der the successive auspices of Four- 
«roy, Laugier, Brongniart, and Vaque- 
lin ; all of whom were Professors in 
the Garden of Plants. 

The progress of Zoology was less 
rapid during the greater part of last 
century, than that of Botany, not so 
march worn any neglect of that science, 
as from the want of resources. Sepa¬ 
rate descriptions of animals were pub¬ 
lished, many curious observations were 
made upon insects, and Linmcus had 
presented jn systematic order, and de¬ 
scribed in precise and picturesque lan¬ 
guage, the varieties of animateunature. 
Nevertheless, the greater part of the 
animals of the old and new world 
were imperfectly known from Want of 
opportunities of comparing them, and 
of observing the differences produced 
by age and other circumstances on the 
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same species, To the collections of 
the King's Garden, and to the works 
of which they facilitated the execu¬ 
tion, are owing, in a great measure, 
.the wider range and greater exactness 
of Zoologyat the present day. The 
History of Quadrupeds hy Buffon 
and Daubenton, that of birds by Buf- 
fon and Montbeli&rd, and that of 
cetaceous animals and fishes, by the 
Count de Lac£p$de, made known, with 


and when called to a post under go¬ 
vernment, which left him no leisure 
for these pursuits, he insured the so¬ 
lid instruction of his pupils by choo¬ 
sing for his assistant M. Dumeril, au¬ 
thor of the Analytic Zoology, and the 
co-operator of M- Cuvier in the first 
volumes of his Comparative Anatomy. 

The Chevalier de la Marek, so high¬ 
ly distinguished hy his 'works on m- 
vertebrated animals, has for twenty- 


accuracy, the species which Linneeus fiyeyears taughtthe History of Mol- 
had only ' ‘ " 
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had only indicated,, and many others luaca, Crastacea, Insecta, andZoophy- 
the existence of which he had not sub- te$. Hstfhas also classed the metis 
pectcd. The galleries of theMuscuin ahd.pwypi after a more scientific and 
furnished M. de la March With mate* j&ira method, and has characterized 
rials for his History «f Invertebra ted hit thegenera, and detemmed a great 
Animals, pnd enabled M. Latmfie to number of living and fossil species, 
perfect hi% great work oti Insects, Itl. His loss of sight not pennittinghim to 
Cuvier *soon aftqr accomplished'in p- .ephtimie his oemoiwmajpns, his pjace 
vourof ZJqoh^y^'iwitt'M. !dfe Jussieu is fifi®d;byM» Eatreiue, whose nu- 
had done for botany. By Founding, meyous writings, and especially his 
upon natural relations attdMtatiablie ;greitt work on the classification and 
characters, a classification now yery generic characters of crustaceous ani- 
generally adopted. 1 , v f ", v mala and insects, rank him among the 

The three chairs fijr Zookgy are fitst entomologista ofEurope. 
still occupied by the professors : first The course of geology in the Mu- 
appointed tp fill them. M. Geoffiroy seum ia how distinct from that of mi- 
dc St Hilaire resumed MalSctur^on neraldgy, The chair yras first filled 
Ms return from Egypt, whiere he was Jw' M. Faulas St FOpcL Without 
employed for four years,* He had me- .’toe precise characters afiofiSed by mi- 
viouslytau^itfhe.hiitoryofall^afer- nmhftgy,, the geoldgisF cannot.aseer- 
tebfeated animals for eighteen' months, tain the genera ana species in their 
when the law of the; 7th December, pure state, nor discern the elements 
1794, at the request of the professors, 'of art aggregate body, and the altera- 


erected a separate chair for oviparous tioft Of aSemiinitive forms by the mix- 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and fishes; to tore of different substances; hut the 
which M. de Lagfipfed^ w||o had left MsijorF of ?Jfiie great masses which 
the garden two years before, was call- cover the globe, lue relative situation 
ed in January, 1795, Ndt contented And. different formation of rocks, of 
with completinghis course of lectures, subterranean fires, and volcanic pro- 
M. de Lacepeoe resumed Ms former ductrohs, of thermal waters, of fossil 
labours in the Cabinet, and soon after, bones, arid shells found at different 
on M. Geoffrey's departure for Egypt, depths,fonm8a peculiar science, fournl- 
took charge of the birds and quatlru- ed <flinht||berable observations, and 
peels, in addition to the objects espe- exem-FfKno the systematic absurdi- 
cially committed to his care. By him ties that have disgraced the theory of 
the collection of birds, the most mag- the earth. If fife science, notwith- 
nificent that had ever been assembled, standing the facts with wMch M. Fau- 
waa arranged in beautiful order for jas hadenriched it, was not sufficiently 
exhibition, and rendered classical fin advanced for the establishment of po- 


the study of ornithology. The ecle- sitive laws, he at least had the merit 
brity which he had acquired by his of rendering it popular, and of contri- 
work«; and connection with bating to its progress since the com- 

Buffoh, am tel|HfoWd? of young mencement of the century.. He died 
then H iM jl l P*). whom he induced at Ms estate of St Fond, near Monte- 
>«pelv^>>al^a^4bf Na ^ Kmfe, On the 18th of July 1819, at 
had been little the ago of seventy-eight. 

«#g|pd i« Frafee; ! During ten M. Cordier, an Inspector of the 
giiSw whole time wasemployed in mines, and th« pupil and travelling 
jytlitatitiig tlte study Of a science which companion of Doloffieu, was named 
| much of it*progress to himself; by thc pruMsors of the Museum, and 
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by the academy of sciences, to succeed often employed to sap the foundations 
M. Faujas, in September 1819. In of morality and politics. ;But it is 
his lectures he contents himself by ex- otherwise with the knowledge of tta- 
posing the actual state of the globe, by ture ; in this unbounded science every 
a connected view of facta ascertained acquisition is useful, from the simplest 
by observation j and he insists parti- perception to the deepest researches, 
cularl y on the mineral riches of France, and from the minutest details to the 
and the means of rendering them sub- most general views; the study of it ac- 
servient to the progress of the arts and cords with every age, with every dis- 
to the wants of society, * position of mind, and every profession 

As it is necessary in general to adapt in life; it yields assistance to agricul- 
instruction to the greater, number of ture, medicine, and the arts, and pow- 
pupils, the professors canhot in their erfully contributes to the wealth of na- 
courses enter into minute details, nor . tions. As its object is to ascertain 
expose discoveries andprinciple4^#hich and connect facts, and not to investi- 
would be understood only by then gate causes, i|is free from the uncer- 
versod in science ; for these objects tainty of hypothesis; and if observa- 
the annals of the Museum already ho* tion is sometimes incomplete, nature 
ticed form an^ appropriate medium of is always at hand to dissipate doubt, 
communicated. In this work, M. and to rectify error. 

Ilaiiy has fixed the characters of dif- But to obtain the results that may 
ferent minerals recently added to ids be hoped from it, and spare the stu- 
Cabinet, and shewn the simplicity of dent the laborious researches of his 
the laws of chrystaltography, and die predecessors, there must exist a repo- 
advantage of analytic formulas; MM, sitory of knowledge, from which he 
Fourcroy, Vaquelin, and Laugier, may borrow to enrich it in his turn, 
have communicated the most import- This repository is the Museum found- 
ant results of their experiment? in the ed by monarens, adorned by men of 
chemical laboratory; M. Desfont&ines genius, and governed by enlightened 
has described hew genera of Plants, administrators, it has hitherto resisted 
that have bloomed m the garden' or every shock, escaped amid every scene 
been found in the herbarium ,* M- de of devastation, and excited the admi- 
Jussieu has defined the characters of ration of rival nations. The warrant 
the principal natural families, with of its duration is its utility, and the 
such additions and corrections as the protection of a sovereign, whose glory 
progress of the science has render- Can only increase as the progress of 
ed necessary; M. Thou in has esc- knowledge shall rondo* more evident 
plained in detail the management of the wisdom of his institutions, 
the seed beds and plantations, and the The excuses of the garden in 1789, 
processes Of grafting; MM.Geoffirpy Were J 04,269 francs, and those of 
and LacCpfede haVe publidiedheW ge- the menagerie at Versailles, 100,000 
nera (^quadrupeds,reritiles.andfishes; francs; making a sum of 204,289 
M. de la MarcVhas described the fos- frames; at present the current expen- 
sils of the environ? of paps; M. Cu- sea of the establishment are 300,000 
vier has made known pranatomy of francs. But in 1789, the Garden con-’a 
Mollusca, and the skdtetons ofeltmct tained only 43 acres; it now consists 
animals, whose boneshc had cbuectcd f" of 79, The galleries of Natural His- 
and the professors in general 'biaVe tory have been raised one story, and 
contributed extracts frpm thrir corr?- nearly doubled in length, andalibrary 
spondence with other establishments, of more than 12,000 volumes has been 
or with travellers and fitfrigniaatural- added to the collection. The build- 
fatfi ' ' s ings at present are to those of the for- 

Twq thousand pupils yearly attend mer period in proportion of seven to 
the lectures of the Museum, of Whom one, and the extent of the agricultural, 
a few only become difftinguished na- horticultural, and botanical culture, 
turalists; but all acquire a share, of is as nine to one. The collection of 
useful knowledge and a talent for ob- living plants has been doubled; that 
servatiori. It has been said by Bacon, in the herbarium is six times as great, 
that ignorance in philpsophy is prefer- The collection of birds and quadru¬ 
ple to superficial knowledge; andsit peds is twenty times more numerous; 
cannot be denied that, shallow no- that of fishes, formerly insignificant, is 
tions of history and philosophy are uow the most expensive in the world; 
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that of insects, which consists of40,000 the cat, &c., there are twenty-three 
individuals of 22,000 different species, species. Among these We may observe 
contained only 1500 specimens; the the caracal, the true lynx of the an- 
menagcrie of Versailles offered but a cients. There are thirty-threelpecies of 
small number of animals, and was of didelphis, including the opossums, 
little use to Zoology; that of the Mu- kangaroos, &c.; one of these, the 
seum has presented successively more opossum of the Americans, with par- 
than 500 species, and has given rise to ty-eoloured ears, has fifty teeth, the 
mauy important observations. The pre- greatest number observed in any qua- 
sent establishment emplbys one hun- draped. Among the Roden tiais the 
dred and sixty-oiie persons, of whom ahimshilia, higher prized by ladfes, for 
ninety-nine ; are paid by the month, thOvalue ef itsfur; and twenty-three 
and sixty-two by the year. So that, species of Squirrels. The'larger ani- 
from their comparative extent, valuer, mala; besides the elephant and Indian 
and importance, the expenses Of rhinoceros, are the double-horned rhi- 
present Royal Museumjlmldhe fbdjt noceros of Africa, the double-horned 
times as great as tho#of thi £i- ^a rhinoceros tit Sumatra, the hippopo- 
Garden and menagerie, instead of ex- tamus, tho Ambian horse, the baskir 
ceeding them by only one thud^This horse covered with long hair, the ze- 
surprising economy, k due to Its or- bt*, quagga, See. In the room devoted 
ganization; and to a careful, provident, to the Order mMkinantw, there are the 
and accountable administration; &v male giraflfe, (aimeleopardalis,) eight- 
tentive to every detaO; and huimedi- een feet hi^, BhOt in Africa by M. 
ately inspecting the execution ofevery Levaillant, and thefomale of the same 
undertaking. 1 1 species, more lately sent by M. Dela- 

We have alreadyjeoupied so much lande; the buffeio, (bos Malta,) ori- 
spaco by the precedlhg historical ab- gimlly&om India, whence it was taken 
stract, and general observations and re- to Egypt, and thence into Greece and 
flections connected with it,-that we Italy, during theimddle ages; and the 
find ourselves unable to enter into ins*- aurochs, (bos wits,) from the marshy 
thing like a detailed description of the forests of JUthuania and Caucasus, 
contents of this celebrated collection, Which havC been erroneously consider* 
in Ha present Completed states >"$*&$*; ed as the'primitive stock of our large 
ing over the botanical department, '^ catde|; the great elk; and the camel 
well as the geological and mineral frea- and dromedary, both of which species 
sures, we shall therefore merely inti- have of late years produced young in 
mate a few of the more important fea* theRotundo qfthe garden. There are 
tares of the Cabinet of Kq^igy, twenty-twospecies of antelope, and a 
the number of quadrj&ll* and lamp'esifeedmt, of deer. Among these 
other rnammalianow amountsto about is tne -an animal hitherto 

one thousand, five hundred. knmiifn pnly from the description of 

dua s, belonging to mere tb*afiveh«n- AriatOtl^^ of Buffon, (anti- 
dred species. Amongst these may be % p%M is in the ninth case. It is 
observed, more than eighty species of supm^ %;C!ttvier to be the unicorn 
^bats. The most formidable species is of thr silrljjlty Near it is the guevi 
the Vampyre (t'esperlilio ypecintm, ' or pigswe^Stme,, a beautiful little 
L*n.) which is very noxious in several • animal* Otdvniiw? inches hurh • and in 
‘ parts of South America, by killing cat¬ 
tle. The polar bear lived for some 
time in the menagerie. .He seemed to 
dread heat more than any other ani¬ 
mal, and used to have eighty ntfils of 
water decanted oyer him daily. By 
the side of the northern beat is a ape-' 
diwbi r ight by M.LescheuauItfrom 
lnd% wiiich feeds on wild honey. 

■ The im^W£fi'i^th* 1 'sahli^8o oelebra- ■ 
ted richness of its fur, was pre¬ 

sented by the Empress of Russia to 
' Buffon. In the fifth ease, there arc 
thirteen species of foxes. Of the genua 
Petts, including she lion, the tiger, 


th© next case, sending a striking con¬ 
trast in noh}feof.aiae,are thfe great an¬ 
telope of India, and the striped ante¬ 
lope from the Cape, each nearly as 
Rffie w ahorse. Thau la also a Urge 
collection of goats ; among which we 
Shall only specify the C&ucaaan ibex, 
(copra agagrm,) which lives in herds 
ob the mountains of Persia, where it 
» knowti by the name atpaseng; it is 
supposed to be the parent of all our 
varieties of the domestic goat. There 
ap also examples of many and various 
raws of sheen* from different countries 
and climates. 
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On leaving the gallery of ruminating city of its flightbeinggreatly dhm- 
nnimals, we enter that of birds, The ntsW by the shortne®£ xta wmgs, 
collection comprehends upwards of ^ ravages, as a bird of prey, witter a 
6000 individuals, belonging to more corresponding decrease, ^ generally 
than 2300 different species. There is feeds upon the sloth, and can carry off 
not so numerous a collection exist- a fawn. " affine ^speamen^of 


uyv ov iiv*u*v* ~ — 

hag anywhere else; and yet it has been 
formed within these few years; for at 
the death of Buffon, there were only 
800 species. 

It ia well known that a great num¬ 
ber of birds, especially those''remark¬ 
able for the beauty of their colours, 
have a totally different plumage ac¬ 
cording to their age, and evei*fome- 
times according to the season of the 
year. It is owing to this that the same 
bird has often been described and 
drawn several times undeT different 
names. We frequently see ten or 
twelve individuals of one species pre¬ 
senting the, same essential characters, - . 

but differing totally in the colours of mo/uci/w, wi 
their plumage. Thus it is only after wagtails, and 
many researches, and the examination are 1 ™ Er,ecl 


this rare bird in the Edinburgh Mu¬ 
seum* The hawk called pygargus, de¬ 
serves attention as an object of wor¬ 
ship among the ancient Egyptians,who 
embalmed it after death. It was 
brought in the mummy stale from 
Egypt, by M. Geoffrey St Hilaire, du 
the ninth case may be observed the 
Jiilco eerulesoens, from Sumatra, which 
Is the smallest of all birds of prey. 

The eleventh and twelfth cases con¬ 
tain, thirty-four species of owls, or 
■ nocturnal birds qf prey. The collec¬ 
tion of parrpts and toucans is unrival¬ 
led. There are one hundred and sixty 
species of the thrush genus. Of the 
moiocilhr, which include the wrens, 
wagtails, and smaller warblers, there 
ere 172 species. Among these are the 


many researenes, ana tne exararoauea ^ mww+er 

of numerous suites of specimens, that 

the different varieties, and the passage which m Britain is a 
from one to tW other, cm > de- 


termined. Most of these varieties of 
age, sex, and season, may be observed 
in the Parisian collection, which, for 
the future, will fix the type for many 
new, or hitherto obscurely described 
species. 

In this collection there are 130 dif¬ 
ferent diurnal birds of prey. Among 
these we may remark the Iammer- 
geyer, or vulture of the Alps, ’which is 
the largest European bird of prcy> if 
measures ten feet between the extend¬ 
ed tips of the wings.* 1 Absurd stories 
have been told of its carrying away 

children, and even cattle. This fe the greater part of its 

quite a mistake; for its^illons am m }K and when it has rested 

f^vejy wwk, aiid^Temtum^i fj^bort while on a wall, or on the 
serves, faihlenwnt crocnus* WO-.+wut:. , _uini,* 

... ___ a i\' 


provinces assembles in such numerous 
flocks, that the sky seems covered by 
them. The golden-crested wren is the 
smallest of European birds; its heart 
is no bigger than a pea, and weighs be¬ 
tween four and fivegrains. Of the fly¬ 
catchers, now divided into several ge- 
iSa, there are 150 species in the Mu¬ 
seum. The twenty-second case con- 

talus twenty-seven species of swallow. 
tc The first, says M. Deleuze, “ is the 
hiriindo apm> or swift, of all birds, best 
formed for flight; its feet are so short, 
and its wings so long, that when it is 
ou the ground, it cannot rise again ; it 


. trees, it fell* to recommence its flight, 
oat* T® have reason to discredit this. Let 

SSlSS*. wifljin .gi.cn toe. 
We back the hiruudo apus, or switt, 

. . HlIC PQtlP 1 


some time ago a , 

in a Tour through Switzer 
ingenious Frenchman, M* 


S ent sur la place, sans rein emporter 
ana leur serres, qiii ne sontpoint pro- 
pres a saisir j” it isa wild, solitary awA 
mal, and inhabits the steepest ibeks of 
theSwiss Alps. In the fifth ease, we see 


« There is a white vanety m this case; 
near it is the k. riparia , (ssusd mar¬ 
tin,} which builds i ts nest m the banks 
by me water side ; it does not quit us 
in the winter, but plunges deep into 

. 1 <1 J A. +rtl*TM H 1111. 



.clfbTrf I PcT.tl vS linnet and bunting tribe., belonging 
Vm,. XIV. ‘ 
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to 150 species- Then follow the gross- 
beaks and cross-bills; of which last 
the European species is remarkable 
for building its nest and hatching: in 
January, and for holding its food be¬ 
tween its claws like a parrot. There 
are nine species of Paradise birds, 
forming a magnificent series. In the 
525th case may he seen, sixty-four spe¬ 
cies of humming birds, anu fifty-three 
creepers. In the 1 same case is the 
epimachus of New Guinea, one of the 
rarest and roost beautiful birds in the 
collection. Passing to the twenty-sixth 
case, we may observe thirty-four dif¬ 
ferent species of kingfishers £ and in 
the twenty-seventh, noless than eighty-, 
four various kinds of pigeon. In the 
next division, thereis an example of 
the wild peacock from Bepgal, which 
is the origin of our domestic kind ; 
and to the right of it is another ana 
distinct species from data, the sameas 
that fine specimen lately added to the 
Edinburgh Museum. The thirtieth 
case contains the turkeys. By compa¬ 
ring the domestic suedes with the void 
one sent by M. Hubert, from the fo¬ 
rests of Virginia, it will be seen that 
domestication has deprived them of 
that metallic lustre which adorns their 

{ thupage in the native state. At the 
lottdm of the case is the mefeayrix 
ocellata , a new species, described by 
M. Cuvier. It is one of the ihost beau¬ 
tiful birds known ; it comes from the 
Bay of Honduras, and is the only 
specimen in Europe, ‘ 

The thirty-second case*exhibits a 
series of the different varieties of do¬ 
mestic poultry, and several wild spe¬ 
cies from India and the Moluccas. It 
cannot yet be decided from which of 
the latter our common bam fowls have 
sprung. Probably from more species 
than one. Temminck is decidedly 
against the claims of the Jungle Cock 
to tnat honour. The Museum pos¬ 
sesses ten species of pheasant, besides 
that rare hard the n&paiil, orhprned 
pheasant from Bengal; of whidf there 
are several specimens inthp Edinburgh) 
collection. , The*«dmer»i^ : 
foe they fifly- ; 

quai^fiM-by'^owis fooiXVth, atM 
presented by him toBnflbn. The 
birds of the t#o next getttra differ from 
Ml other land binds, inbeing deprived 
fflt.fob power of Bight. The first is fop 
Ostrich, (struthio Carndwo, 1 ) celebrated 


in the remotest ages. It is sometimes 
ri gh t, feet high, lives in herds, in the 
sandy deserts of Africa, and is the 
swiftest of all running animals. They 
leave their eggs, which weigh three ox 
four pounds, to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun in the tropical climates; 
but in colder regions they sit upon them 
like other birds. In the thirty-se¬ 
venth case, there are nine species of 
bustard, three of which have not yet 
been described ; that of Europe lives 
in plains; and uses its wings chiefly to 
accelerate its course along the ground. 
The male, which is double foe size of 
foe female, is very rare, and is foe lar- 

§ estof European birds. After these come 
0 species of plover, and different.kinds 
of ibis; the most brilliant of which, is 
foe tontakui miter, from Cayenne and 
Surinam. There is a fine series of this 
bird in the Edinburgh Museum, shew¬ 
ing the singular changes which the 
colours of its feathers undergo, froin 
foe plumage of foe young to that of 
the adult bird. The S9th case con¬ 
tains So species bf foe genera analo¬ 
gous to foe woodcock (scolopax.) The 
cifonmon woodcock^ which, m Britain, 
is a irinter bird of passage, in several 
Of tins continental countries of Europe 
dwells bn foe mountains during sum¬ 
mer, arid descends into the plains in 
autumn* In foe 4lst case, there are 
39th species of heron. Among foe 
cranes• is foe agarni, or trumpeter, a 
South Ameri’cdn hard, which is fre¬ 
quently trained to prote«5t and drive 
foe barn-yard fowls, as doga*do sheep. 
Tbbip are thirty specks of rails in the 
44fo caise. By tfife foie of the cents is 
a. vCtf-rare b{rd, which forms a 1 genus 
byittelfVeblled the sheath-bill, (w- 
ob accotmt of the sin- 
malnFforfo of sifo beak, ’There is- no- 
foing kforifoibf foe habits of this bird, 
which is foufid in foc Malouiti Islands, 
whence it waa brought by foe natu¬ 
ralist® attached to M. Ereychn?t*s ex¬ 
pedition. Passing over several gehero, 
wte come to foe «afo and Sist cases, 
which contain Some 

of foese have been raetwith 6dd leagues 
fromilanfo ThefcatoiSmfin 
the 53d case. Theiy^rings, which 
tnefotod from It) to iff feet, are so* 

S werfol, that they fty fb an immense 
stance froth land, especially between 
foe tropic* they dart upon flying 
fish, and strijce the bmiaffoued boobies, 
to make than quit their prey. Th<* 
tropic birds occupy the bottom of the 
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case ; they keep constantly in the tro¬ 
pical latitudes, the approach to which 
they announce to sailors. The swans 
and ducks occupy the remaining four 
cases of the gallery. The beak of the 
wild swan is yellow‘at the base, and 
black at the extremity; it is a distinct 
species from the domestic swan, which 
has a red beak. The black swan from 
New Holland, and that with a black 
neck sent from Brazil, by M. St HU- 
aire, are remarkable species. Among 
the geese is an Egyptian bird, very 
common in Africa. We see it often 
represented on ancient monuments • 
it was worshipped for its attachment 
to its young, and the Egyptians call* 
ed it chenahmx, or fox-goose.. The 
ornithological department is termina¬ 
ted by 78 species of the duck genus, 
and the mergansers. 

The collection of reptiles is unques¬ 
tionably the richest in the world. It 
consists of 1800 individuals belonging 
to more than 500 species. But what 
renders it of incalculable advantage to 
the student is, thatcontains almost 
all the individuals from which the 
plates of Seba were copied; aUd that 
it was from them that Linmeus com¬ 
posed his descriptions. Here also are 
to be fouud the originals which served 
for the work of M. de Lacep&le. Our 
limits forbid our entering into any 
farther detail. 

The collection of fishes is also the 
most complete that anywhere exists 
of that class of animals. It compre¬ 
hends about 5000 specimens belonging 
to more than 2200 species. It offers the 
elements of the classification which 
M. Cuvier has established in his lleg- 
ne Animal, the type of the ichthyolo¬ 
gical memoirs which he has inserted 
in the Annals—thefar greater part of 
the fishes which Ml de Lacepfede, has 
described or figured in his great work 
—and almost all the known genera. 
Of each species, it possesses generally 
one preserved in spirits of wine;, . Which 
affords the facility of examining its 
interior organization in case of neces¬ 
sity, The greater number of those 
which are dried, have been covered 
with a varnish which has revived the 
colours; and they appear almost as 
brilliant, as they were some hours af¬ 
ter being taken out of the water. 

. This collection lias btfen newly arran¬ 
ged according (b the method of Cu¬ 
vier, and all the speciSs have been 
ticketed with the greatest exactness. 


Of crustaceous animals, including 
the crabs, lobsters, &c. the Museum 
possesses about 600 species belonging 
to 54 genera. 

In regard to the collection of in¬ 
sects, we have already mentioned, that 
prior to the new organization of the 
Museum, it contained very few ani¬ 
mals of*,that class. These came chief¬ 
ly from the* private cabiuet of Rcau- 
meur. The great additions made of 
later years by Olivier, and many other 
scientific travellers, have now render¬ 
ed it equal to anv in Europe. Inclu¬ 
ding the arachnides, (the apiders, scor¬ 
pions, &c.) it is composed of about 
50,000 specimens belonging to more 
than 80,000 species, remarkable for 
their variety of form, and the’wonder¬ 
ful instincts by which they are distin¬ 
guished, Idsects are equal to birds in 
the richness and splendour of their co¬ 
lours: They even surpass them in some 
respects, particularly in regard to the 
phosphoric light which emanates from 
many species, and while they divide 
With them the empire of the air, they 
far exceed them in number, for their 
tribes are even more numerous than 
those of plants. 

* The researches ofM.de la Marck on 
eonchology have proved, that the cha¬ 
racters of a shell indicate those of the 
animal to which it belongs, as the ge¬ 
nus of h quadruped is indicated by its 
teeth.. Prior to this observation, shells 
were of little interest in zoology, as 
the animals to which they belonged 
were not thought of, and they were 
collected chiefly as objects of an orna¬ 
mental nature. The distinction be¬ 
tween terrestrial, river, and sea shells, 
and the comparison of those belonging 
to living subjects with those in a fos¬ 
sil state in different strata of the earth, 
have, also led philosophers to decide 
Upon the origin of different forma¬ 
tions. In consequence chiefly of the 
numerous researches and the classifi¬ 
cation of M. de la Marck, concliology 
has become not only an important 
branch of zoology, but also one of the 
principal bases of geological science. 
The first Ihells in the cabinet were 
brought by Tournefort from the Le¬ 
vant,'and presented bjwhim to Louis 
XV. When Buffon had the superin¬ 
tendance of die Garden, he obtained 
permission to have them deposited 
there. Adanson presented those which 
he had collected in Senegal—the spe¬ 
cimens which came from the cabinet 
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ofReaumeur were likewise added, and, 
since the new organization, the travel¬ 
ling naturalists have enriched it by 
.numerous collections from all quarters 
of the globe. In addition to the shells, 
there is a large assemblage of radiated 
animals, corals, sponges, &c. 

We shall terminate this summary 
by a reflection of our amiable author’s, 
which will hot fad to gratify those to 
whom the spectacle of social harmony 
and. domestic felicity is not less inte¬ 
resting, than that of Nature. How- 
delightful, aiftid the agitation 
great city; to behold an establishment, 
in which are united fifty families, li¬ 


ving in peace, usefully occupied, con¬ 
tented with their lot, attached to the 
place of their abode, and priding them¬ 
selves in its prosperity ; strangers to 
professional rivalry and political dis¬ 
sensions, and grateful at once to the 
government which supports, and the 
administration which directs them. 
May their joint efforts continue to be 
guided by the same spirit of unanimi¬ 
ty, and those enlightened views, which 
have hitherto pervaded them ; and 
every liberal mind will rejoice in ap¬ 
plying to them the dying words of 
Father Paul to the sacred institutions 
ofhiscountry,—Estote perpetua*!” * 


• In order to complete the history of this establishment, wo shall here mention 
some additions which have been, made to the Museum since the math body of the 
work, of part of .which we have presented the preceding abridgment, was sent to 
press. M. LeScfoenault de 1* Tour, and M. Auguste de Saint Ililaie, returned a 
few months ago: Among the mammifcra brought by the former, is tire bear of the 
Mountains of the Gates,' two apes, of'Ceylon, the paradoxumn tyjw, which was want¬ 
ing in the cabinet, and also some fishes ami reptiles of the' Isle of Bourbon. The 
latter, who for six years bad beep travelling throughout .Brazil and the settlements 
of Paraguay, from the 12th to the 34th degree, has taken notes upon all the animals, 
and has brought home ope of the most considerable and cqripus collections, both of 
botany and zoology, that ever arrived at the Museum. The following is an extract 
from a report, by the professors to the Academy of SciencesThe collection 
contains, 1st, 129 individuals of the ^ammifera,forming 48 BpecieB, of which 13 
were not in the Museum.—2d, 2^00 btrds, forming1 species, of which 150 were 
not in the Museum. The greater number of these Wake us better acquainted with 
the birds described by Azzara.—3d, 21 reptiles.—4th, About 16,000 well preser¬ 
ved insects, of which M. LatreiHe.judges there are 800 Unknown.—5th, An herbal, 
composed of about 30,000 specimens, forming nearly 7000 species of plants in good 
preservation, two-thirds of which M. Desfontaineauidges to he new, and which will 
furnish new genera, and perhaps new fjunilie&'"‘'$Mi Duvtucrf, who continues his 
researches in India, has just stint home the skeleton Ofa very large elephant, a gan- 
getic dolphin, more than aixTeet long, and a great dumber of birds; tunongst which 
48 species are unknown to the cabinet. FroS|*,the dame quarter a collection of 
fishes is ere long expected, amounting to SGOdpides, and 2060 individuals. From 
M. Lcseur, hare been received the greater number of the fishes and molliisca de¬ 
scribed by him in the Journal of Sciences of Philadelphia 5 and M. Milbert has 
transmitted several unknown fishes from the lakes of tbe United States, lastly, M. 
Bussumier, on his return from India, presented ngazelte of Bassora, a species of 
dolphin, and 28 species of lards not in the cabinet, ,':. < ■, 


'The coNFaskiOifs of a tirQ'tit&ir *■ 

1 “ I’ve 4<qje tbp state some service.’*, , 


Mr Editor, his Majesty’s dominions.*! will not 

S e i:xso that the world, through the occupy your time, sir, (for time I know 
medium of the Frees, is rapidly he- is precious,;) with com planting of the 
cpming acquainted With the miseries ntek-names bestowed upoit us by both 
of all blesses; that druukarde/fcy)^ high and low ; of our being « Bone 
chujfi^ijge, Water-drinkers,: and opi* polishers” with one party> “ Piebald 
t^ilpie'ert, ate alike received with rascals" with another, and “ Bipeds/* 
tjttpltby and commiseration j I take (as I once heart! a gentleman of pecu- 
,;W*e shortly to address you upOfi the liar fancy express hiihsdft—" Bipeds 
iifeievanptit of footpad); a set Ofptf1 * bedizened With lace/’ with a third; al- 
•do belief more universally persecuted though, if we do polish bones, what is 
than any other body of artists withhv that but an argument against the cruel- 
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ty of our misters, who allow us no 
meat? Ancl for lace. Heaven knows 
we reap little advantage from that! 
for, now-a-days, they make it almost 
entirely of worsted ! And, as for the 
livery—is it our fault that every (te¬ 
rn i fortune driving tiddler will clothe 
his kidnapped charity boy in a coat of 
many colours ? or wnat is such a coat 
but a symbol, and usually, God help 
us! too true a one, of the snubbings 
and bodily inflictions,-which said cha¬ 
rity boy is to suffer ? 

And here, Mr Editor, I Cannot help 
thinking, that the players and play- 
writers of modern times help very notch 
to delude the public, as to the condition 
of us servants. People of all ranks go 
to the theatre j and scarcely a new 
play, or an after-piece, ever comes out 
now, but we find some footman in it, 
set up quite upon equal terms with his 
master—represented to be as well 
maintained, and often better dressed ; 
advised with, and rewarded,and treated 
quite with familiarity. And the spec¬ 
tators, I do believe, many of them, sit 
looking sometimesat this romance, un¬ 
til they fancy that what they have seen 
is a true picture of life, and that every 
man who stands behind a carriage has* 
the better of him that rides in it* 
while, in truth, Mr Editor, a footman 
gets no more by the frippery that he 
wears than a soldier, (as my tall bro- 1r 
ther in the 10th hussars used to say,) 
than a house soldier does by the fea¬ 
ther and sheep-skin, with which he is 
loaded; the dragoon having, indeed, at 
one point, the worst of the compari¬ 
son ; ok. that a good deal of his fep- 
pery is paid for out of his own pocket. 

But my wish is to reason with the 
world about its treatment of serving- 
men—(pray, don’t ever call them 
“ Flunkies” any more, Mr Editor 1) 
and so, iiptead of wasting time upon 
grievances in the beginning. Which 
will be more than sufficiently illustra¬ 
ted in the dose of my narrative, I 
should rather tell you, at once, how it 
happened that I joined the « party- 
coloured” society. In sooth, M r Edi¬ 
tor, my being a footman is a matter of 
accident. I began the world in quite 
a different line—as a barber’s appren¬ 
tice in Birmingham. When I was a 
lad I had always an ear for music; 
and was within an inch of becoming a 
soldier like my lAother, for 1 should 
have gone to India, to a feertainty, if 
, the serjeant of horse had thought uie 


tall enough for a trumpeter, indeed, 
there was a corporal of militia, as it 
was, that wanted to enlist me for a 
drum-boy, and declared that the fife 
was every way a prettier instrument 
than the trumpet. But I disliked the 
uniform of infantry soldiers; and, per¬ 
haps, it was my fate to be first a coun¬ 
try barber, and afterwards a London 
servant ,* at all events, I resisted the 
temptation of Corporal Stock’s “ se¬ 
ven guineas,” and took my first degree 
in life with Mr Latherbrusli, hair¬ 
dresser of Birmingham. 

“ From Indus to the Foie !” 

* * • 

MrLatherbrush was a tradesman, 
who lived in the great square of Bir¬ 
mingham, called " The Bull* Ring," 
and stood, as the folks said, in his 
business, "something betwixt and be¬ 
tween that was, between the avow¬ 
ed tensor of the canaiU<c s Mr Suickchin, 
and Frizzle wig, in New. Street, who 
used to dress the gentry. He wrote 
up a motto over his door,, Which a 
Schoolmaster gave him,-— 

“ Qui facere assueiat— 

Candida dc nigris,” 

with ft Perfumery from Paris," on one 
side the window, and f< Walk inland 
be Shaved," on the other. He kept a 
chair in the open shop for the oncse-a- 
week customers; had a little back par¬ 
lour, with a fire in it, for the threc-day 
people; and took his penny for sha¬ 
ving, with “ Thaokye,” when two¬ 
pence was not forthcoming. 

My father apprenticed me to Mr 
Latherbrush, in all the usual forms ; 
and sixpence was paid down, as the 
nominal premium, for which I was to 
learn the art of removing people's 
beards, without at the same time dis¬ 
placing their noses; the real “ consi¬ 
deration” of uiy indenture being, how¬ 
ever, that I should wash the shaving 
cloths, and boil the potatoes; sweep # 
the shop, and light the fires; scour the 
saucepans, and make onr beds ; for Mr 
Lathcrimish, who was a widower, 
kept no female domestic. 

1 entered upon these avocations with 
a gay heart and ready hand ; for I had 
read in an old volume of Gil Bias, 
which I borrowed from Corporal Stock, 
of so many strange adventures, and 
strokes of luck befalling barbers, that 
I looked upon eveu the initiated of 
the calling as a protected class of be¬ 
ings ; the <e magnetic strap,’’ duly 
wielded, seeming mdre potent to me 
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than a conjuring wand ; and the “ Six- 
inch hone," the only veritable stone of 
the philosopher. 

My place, however, was no sinecure 
at the commencement of this new 
career. Besides the washings, sweep¬ 
ings, boilings, scourings, and other 
domestic duties which I have already 
enumerated, I had the minor arrange¬ 
ments of " the business," in great 
numbers, to attend to. First, I had 
to dress the false curls of half the shop 
girls in our neighbourhood; pickthe 
netv hair that we bought; arid 
the old wigs. Then I had towait 
the motions of my Magnus o, our 

eldest 'prentice—heat nis feSf&wlitoJ 
he dressed hair, and bear <jh& iblame 
when he did mischief. And, beyond 
this, I had to assist my master in a Sort 
of laboratory, up in our back gkrifet; 
where we imitated the patent oils of 
“ Russia" and “ Macassarmanufac¬ 
tured <f Ruspini’stooth powder," and 
“ Day and Martin's blackingand 
transmuted, by the aid of so many Va¬ 
rieties in colouring; simple hog’s-lard 
into “ bear’s grease," “ French' lip¬ 
salve," or “ Marrow pomatum," 

I overcame the first difficulty !n my 
trader-that of setting razors —tolera¬ 
bly well. I practised, indeed, upon 
thote which strangers left at our shop 
to be sharpened, not on ,our own; 
which were used in the trade. The 
owners, too, used sometimes to come 
back and complain, that their steel, 
after my labour, cut worse than it had- 
done before. But my master, wbp 
bad little feeling for persons who 
shaved themselves, uniformly threw 
the blame, in such cases, upon the 
awkwardness of the complainant. Ei¬ 
ther he had not “ strapped" the razor 
enough—or he had strapped it too 
much—or he had not dipped it in hot 
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which had been bought at an iron- 
stall for fourpeuce. 

But I had conquered the difficulty 
of sharpening a razor; and had made 
so much progress in the faculty of 
using one, that generally, in the joy¬ 
ous haste of a holiday eve, or Satur¬ 
day night, when all was hurry and 
bustle in our shop—when our five 
chairs were all full, and our Observer 
was quite thumbed to pieces—when 
the Are shone bright, and the shaving- 
pot hissed and bubbled—when the 
Candles were fresh snuffed, and mas¬ 
ter was in good humour, and even our 
old Dutch clock seemed to tick with un¬ 
wonted alacrity—mostly, upon press¬ 
ing occasions like these, when a steel, 
os may be supposed, twirled in every 
available finger, I had been entrusted 
with the chins of our smock-faced 
customers—(the blackboards, besides 
that they were more choleric and dan¬ 
gerous of temper, being the more dif¬ 
ficult Clients to dismantle of the two) 
—when an accident fell out, which 
blighted tor ever m yjpjSj l#hi the 
v mystery" and a bar¬ 


ber. 


** Like 




tsm 
tor, tbj 
cat] 



m 

t* 

perhaps, Mr Edi- 
($" thirteen years ago, 
of Council (issued du- 
shut out the Bhming- 
turers, for a time, from 
lean market. The joy which 
fed my native town, when these 
Orders were taken off, was boundless. 

people illuminated their houses ; 
others blew themselves up with gun¬ 
powder; balls, routs, and concerts, 
night after night, were given by every 
Aurally of any gentility; and the six 
backnCy coaehes of Birmingham were 
, .. bespoke fot full-dress parties sixteen 

water—or he had dipped it in water deep. But, if it's an ill jrind that 
which was too hot—or (and that Was blows nobody good, I am sure I may 
mi objection which no grumbler ever -toy, that's a good Wind which blows 


could get over) there was something 
terwgin bis manner of holding the 
weapon. The dispute commonly do¬ 
sing, pn the part of Mr Latherhrush, 
with a proposal (for twopence more 
paid) to f^Ust the restive machine 
imdetQ at to cell the beard-pestered 
" ’ snam a “ tried puir of razors," 

0 bud shaved thousands," and 
Would shave thousands more 


nobody ,evil; it happened. On one of 
these evenings of general rejoicing, 
that a traveller, who bMtetaying at 
the "Hen and Chickens"hotel, took 
a fancy to require the assistance of a 
hair-dresser. 

For.my sins, not a single fashion¬ 
able barber was to he met with 1 Mr 
Frizzlewig's people were all engaged 
,., , . /or the next toeek. Mr Tailcomb was 

whteh woffijr, if accepted, probably *fcent to; bat he "•could not come in 
—^eed to the ingenious propounder less than two hours.” At. last, the 
a crown for a pair of blades, waiter (who was to bring a barber* 
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whether he could get one or no) be- baby," repeated this knight of the ap- 
thought him of us, and ran down with palling chevelure, imbibing a huge 
the gentleman's commands. draught from a tumbler of brandy and 

Mr Napkin's intimation produced water, which be was consuming while 
an immense sensation in our back par- he dressed, and recommencing, in a 
lour. My master had met with an horrible voice, to sing “ The Lads of 
accident the day before—he was the Shillelagh," a measure which my en- 
rcal barber of whom the story is told, trance had for the moment interrupt- 
that cut his own thumb through the ed. l obeyed, but with a trembling 
check of his customer. Our big 'pren- hand; the very first sight of his head 
tice was gone out for all the afternoon, had discomposed all my faculties. I 
to decorate the young ladies, by eon- plunged into the operation of adjust- 
tract, at, “ Hullabaloo House" board- mg it as into a voyage over sea, with- 
ing-sehool. I—the enfant perdtfofthe ootrudder or compass. I cut a bit 
scissars—was the only disposable force! here, and a bit there, taking very lit- 
But great exigencies must be met with tie off at a time, for fear of losing my 
appropriate exertions of daring. An way; but thu detestable round curl, 
introduction at the ff Hen and Chic- rolling itself up the moment I let go 
kens” was an opportunity not (to be the end, defeated every hope? every 
neglected. John Blowbellows, the chance, of regularity, 
blacksmith, who had been grumbling “ Thin thfe rest," blasphemed the 
because / was going to shave him, was sufferer, and so leave it, for I'll not 
now informed that he could not be wait.” This command put the finish- 
shaved at all; and, with instructions ing stroke to my perplexity. Thinning 
to “ cut gently," and ‘i to charge at was a process entirely past my skill; 
least half a crown," I was hurried off but a fresh execration, interrupting 
to “ the gentleman at the* inn," ** The Lads of Shillelagh," left me no 

The first sight of py new patient longer any power of thought. I had 
set my nerves dancing in all directions, seen the business of “ thinning” per¬ 
il e was a huge, tall, brawny, red-hot formed, although I did not at all coin- 
irishman, with a head of hair bright prebend it; I knew that the scissars 
orange, and as curly as that of a were to be run through the hair from 
negro. one side to another with a sort of snip 

“ Cut my hair, hoy,” he said, in a —snip—all the way, so I dashed un¬ 
voice like the grating of wagjfon- snip—snip—through the close round 
wheels; “ and, you spalpeen, be hand y, curls, quite surprised at my own dex- 
for it’s these twenty-four ho*p» l&at terity, tor about a minute and a half; 
I’m waiting for you." and then, taking Up my comb to col- 

I had cut two descriptions of hair lect the proceeds of the operation, 
in my time; hut Mr M f BootV,wa8 three-fourths of the man’s hair came 
neither of these. In the smooth, off# once in my hand ! 
straight lock, I succeeded pretty well; what followed I have never exactly 
for I could cut an inch or so off all been dear to* Mr M‘Boot, I think, 
round, and tell by my eye when all felt the sudden chill occasioned by the 
was even. And in the dose crop of departure of his head-gear: at all 
the charity-school, I was at h(gn# tO events, b,e put his hand to liis head, 
fadlity ; for it was cmly rmtopgi ttye and motioned to rise. I made a rush 
comb along, dose, to the,a^p,and to tliedoor,mutteringsomething about 
against die grain, and, cutting off “ heating irons;" put, as I turned 
everything that appeared above, H. round, I saw discovery in his eye. I 
But the stranger's hair was neither, in see him even now, with a countenance 
the lanky, ijfc!the dose hogged mood, more in amazement than in anpr, 
It was of JPlright jed colour, as I standing, paraipted, beside the chair 
haye said before—luff os wire—of upon wnich'he had been sitting, amt 
an inveterate light round curl—and rubbing his head with the left hand, 
bushy to frightfulness, from excess of as doubting if the right had not mie- 
luxuriant growth. He had started informed him ;-but, at the moment 
from London with it rather too long; when the thing occurred, 1 thought 
worn it, uncombed, on a three months’ only of my escape. I made but one 
journey through JWales ;*and waited step to each flight of stairs; clung to 
till he reached Birmingham, that he the .basket of a London coach which 
inighfhave it cut in the fashion, happened to be .starring at the mo- 
* “ Cut my hair, I say, you devil’s ment, and, in five minutes, with the 
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«thinning scissars” still hanging to 
my lingers, lost sight of Birmingham 
—perhaps for ever. 

“ My native land, good night !** 


My unde Sneezum shook bis head 
over the counter of his little snuff-shop 
in the Seven Dials, when I humbly 
announced myself as the eldest hope 
of his eldest siBter, Grizzel. 

tf Thomas Ticklepitcher,” said he, 
“ if such indeed thou art, why hast 
thou left tliy home and native city ?” 

He snuffed up huge pinches of blade 
rappee,—at least the profits of a ^hole 
days sale.—as he listened to Way un¬ 
lucky adventure with Mr M'Boot. 
“ Thou hast done ill, boy,” he said, 
“ to quit thy master. 'Twas but a 
beating at the worst, and »uch, I doubt, 
(on general considerations,), bad done 
thee service rather than mischief. Out 
of my doors, boy,” he continued ," and 
Heaven be with dree. Begone, lest 1 
be prosecuted for harbouring a rebel¬ 
lious apprentice.” 

The immediate enforcement of my 
uncle’s cpmmand, (for by nothing 
short of enforcement could I have been 
induced to obey it,) the post-haste en¬ 
forcement of that most merciless di¬ 
rection, was delayed, for a moment, 
by the approach of a customer. 

“ A monster, a very monster, in apparel, 
And not like a Christian foot-boy.” 

It was a wretched-looking child, 
about thirteen years old—buttoned into 
a speckled jacket, both too Jpng and too 
wide for it, and almost extinguished 
by a hat of (once) shining leftthaf’, 
tied round with a band Of tafnimpd 
yellow tinsel, whose appearance afford¬ 
ed me this span of respite. 

“ An ounce of Scotch, Mr Sneez- 
nw,” wheezed the spectre, in a crack¬ 
ed octave tone, raising its head so as 
to peep under the brim of its ponder¬ 
ous hat, and so giving me to see that 
a cravat, white, perhaps, in the pre¬ 
vious century, was twisted and tied in 
a quaint fashion round its neck, 

“ An ounce of tho^est Scotcli, Mr 
Sneezum,"it continued; ‘iand, if you 
hear of a foot-boy that wants a place, 
u are tfjmd him to my master, for 
m adfctitflMy to-day.*' 

away, you young dog,” 
grouxpea my uncle, weighing the 
siwp^Ay, you are all for going away 
know what n good place is, 
iS voti lose it.” • . 
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“ Well, well,” returned the vision, 
coughing—as from an empty stomach, 
—andpullingup,orrather trying to pull 
up at heel, the shoe which completed 
the outline of its fouT-inch-long knee- 
breeches, and well splashed cotton 
stockings, “ well, only send any you 
heat of; for our shopman will grumble 
wickedly if he has to carry out the 
physic stuff himself—and away the 
creature paddled out of the shop, look¬ 
ing like a snail in the shell of’ an un¬ 
boiled lobster. 

This was no encouraging specimen 
of the condition of London servants; 
but the fact cut two ways. If serving- 
men were such, how pitiable their con¬ 
dition ! hut, if such were serving-men, 
how easy the situation of a serving- 
man to attain! I saw the “ out of my 
shop," which the elfin lacquey’s ap¬ 
pearance had interrupted, rising again, 
and peremptorily, in the eye of my 
uncle, and I entreated him to allow me 
to go after the service now becoming 
vacant. Though not tall enough for 
the 10th Hussars, I was a colossus 
compared with the atomy who had 
just left the counter; and, besides 
that I dreaded returning to Birming¬ 
ham, I was (unless in my hopes from 
ray uncle's bounty) entirely without 
the tn&ms of getting there. 

Mr Sneezum, to do him justice, had 
no 111 feeling towards me. So that 
he got tne Out of his house—he eared 
very little boVM-he had not the least 
wish that I should be starved, if I 
could live other than at his cost ; and 
so,4jfter a hard word or two, as to lea- 
virig’tny,bounden profession,” and 
some remarks about “ rolling stones,” 
Whicfc l did not distinctly understand, 
I got*leavefo wait upon Mr Camomile 
Bolufl, at the sign of the Pestle and 
Mortar, near the bottom'of St Martin’s 


Lane. 


*■! 



i, apothecary, 
Acmithcur—iar midwife 
Has grown vulgar.” 

* *> V ' * \ 9 i 



een Moh¬ 
rs, upon 


I pondered as I passed 
mouth Street apACharii? 
what my uncle Had delivered as to the 
abandonment of my lawful calling. 
But ,my failure with Mr M'Boot made 
me doubt whether I had a genius for 
dressing hair. The distance I had to 
measure was trifling ; two wavers ami 
if resolution brought* hie to the house 
of Mr Bolus. 

I knocked at the private door,—for , 
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there was a shop, garnished with gal¬ 
lipots, and faded green curtains, but 
nobody was in it,—I knocked at the 
private door with a trembling hand, 
and with a hope, I hardly knew why, 
that my pigmy acquaintance might 
open it. At the first knock no one 
came. A second appeal brought up a 
little girl, whom I conjectured to he 
of the Doctor’s family, and to whom I 
stated, with much humility, that I 
heard they were in want of " a man¬ 
servant." I suspected that the term 
“ man" was a little doubtful in such 
a case, (though I afterwards found out 
that I had been totally mistaken in 
such suspicion.) But I did not quite 
like the idea of “ boy," and there was 
no word, within my knowledge, of 
convenient medium. 

Mr Bolus was at dinner, so I wait¬ 
ed some time in the passage, and saw 
a huge servant-maid—a mere moun¬ 
tain of dirt and animal matter—-ran 
once or twice heavily up and down 
stairs. Presently, 1 heard a voice, 
which, from its penetrating tone, I 
judged to be that of my mistress that 
should be. A kind of cold shivering 
came over me at the sound* X did not 
like the key. It struck me as unfa¬ 
vourable to " men” (or other) ser¬ 
vants. By this time a raw-boned, 
sharp-speaking young man, whom I 
took, from his accent, to be a Welsh¬ 
man, came out of a back parlour, and 
passed by a cross door into “thsgbop;" 
and the next moment, with my heart 
in my mouth, I was summoned into 
the presence of Mr Bolus. 

The Doctor Was a queer little ill-fa¬ 
voured old man, not unlike my ho¬ 
noured* relative, Mr Sneezum, In fi¬ 
gure. He asked me a multiplicity of 
questions, the whole of which I an- 
swered with that deference and (Jeep 
respect, which a man generally feels 
when bis next meal deprads.ftpOft the 
grace of the person whoift, he is ad* 
dressing. , h . 

He asked-*/' In what services I had 
lived?" • ..^ 

“ I had Whe from the countryto 
seek for ser vice.” j 

« What had I been used to do ?" 

“ I had been a barber; but—my— 
my hand was not steady endhgh to 
shave, and so I had left the business." 

Mr Bolus, for my cgmfort, wore a 
powdered wig himself. Doubtless i| 
was this circuhistance which' induced 
him to regard an ex perntquier with a 


favourable eye. He took my reference 
for character to my uncle, Mr Sneez¬ 
um, who (as I observed) “ hail the 
honour to supply him with snuff;" 
and, on the very same afternoon, I 
had the satisfaction to be formally hi¬ 
red into his service. 

* * # * * 

' * 

" Your worship promised that I 
should have .victuals at discretion ?" 

" And so you shall, you rogue,—at 
my discretion." 

My little predecessor was packed off 
in, the evening, before I arrived at the 
Doctor’s house, possibly lest he should 
inspire, mp with notions prejudicial to 
my new ritnation. I saw the great ser¬ 
vant-maid, who had struck tm fancy 
the day before, and was desir^i to put 
on the u livery," which had been worn, 
by the last incumbent. This direction 
was easily^given, but not quite so easily 
obeyed. As I was nearly three times 
bigger in dimension than the appari¬ 
tion of tfyj snuff-shop, the suit was as 
much too little for me as it had been 
superfluously large for him. The jack¬ 
et I dragged on with a desperate effort, 
the cuffs reaching down not more than 
two inches below my elbow—for the 
doth, which was originally coarse and 
spongy, had become shrunken by long 
use anil repeated wetting.* * * Indeed 
the whole-garment was so heavy, and 
damp, ana clammy, that I could have 
fkneied I was wrapping myself in a 
leaden-coffin, except that a coffin (un¬ 
less in especial cases) serves one tenant 
in its life only; whereas, of the inclo- 
sure into which I was compressing my¬ 
self, I was, at least, the two-and-for- 
tieth occupant. 

But I got on the jacket, which was 
too small, and the hat, which was too 
large—rile lower parts of the dress 
were absolutely impracticable. I was 
theft sent jmt rounds with a huge arm- 
pannier of phials and. pill-boxes, which 
1 found was perfectly well known as 
" the Doctor’s basket,” to all the rag'* 
ged urchins in the neighbourhood. 
Afterward, I was desired to make my 
own bed and thfl, assistant’s, one under 
one counter and one under the other. 
And, in conclusion, with a light, whole¬ 
some supper of bread and cheese, and 
a draught of small-beer, (which had 
not its name for nothing,) I went to 
rest tbr the first time in the habitation 
of my new master. 

I would that all those who envy the 
spryant that wears a good livery, could 
4 F 
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witness the condition of the servant 
that wears a bad one. I would that 
whoever grudges the “ bottom-glass” 
to the butler, had to pass through all 
the grades by which the hitler’s dig¬ 
nity is arrived at. Immortal be the 
memory of that author—I could al¬ 
most swear that he was a footman 
himself—who wrote a moral lesson to 
the world in' the character (mistaken 
for humorous) of Scrub. In the ser¬ 
vice of Mr Bolus, what a martyrdom 
did I suffer! John Rugby, in the play, 
had an easy place of it comparejdtp 
mine 5 and the old Frenchman Mtobr 
sieur Thing-me, was a merciful master. 

I got up, in the frost and snow, at 
six o'clock in the morning, swept shop 
and watered, rubbed windows ana 
knives, cleaned master’s and mistress’s 
and Mr Ap-Bleedaway’s, and firstfioor 
lodgers’ shoes; brushed clothes, car*, 
Tied coals, wiped tables, and dressed 
master's wig. This was before break¬ 
fast. After that meal, (which was very 
soon over,) I fetched errands for the 
house, ana took the children to school; 
went round with my master to his pa¬ 
tients, and knocked with the bottles, 
after he had paid the visit Then I 
came back, took the old gig home to 
the stables ; afterwards i laid the'din¬ 
ner, for mistress could not eat unless 
the “ man-servant" waite$» In die 
evening I pounded medicines^waahed 
phials, ana rinsed mortars—.trimmed 
lamps, shut up shutters, and carried 
out.the composing draughts.—Then 
came the bit of bread arid cheese, with 
the great servant-maid in (he kitchen, 
the small beer, the making up the 
beds, and the counter again-nsnd all 
this performed for a mattress, that I 
think was stuffed with chcsnuts. A 
Scanty allowance of food, (for even Mr 
Ap-Blcedaway could hardly-make it 
out j) #**raatl-beer—I teste it now! 
Master, figr economy, used to brew it 
himself; and a wages (1 had almost 
Ihrgot the Kvcry,) of seven sterling 
pounds a-year! 

I wore out a sad twelvemonths at 
the sign of The Pestle and Mortar. I 
believe that I must have died if I had 
remained ir. the Doctor's hands a fort- 
ttight longer. Buy about a week after 
I'fiad tpniidv-: ty back' Upon St Mar- 
ffn’s-yftjpyiwitb three pounds in mV 
pockagj.iihd a year’s character to back 
it,—fneard that Mr Steptoe wanted a 
servant f and made all expedition to 
apply for the place. 


u A snipt taffeta fellow.” 

Mr Steptoe was a dancing-mas¬ 
ter, and clean another kind of nmu 
than my old master, the apothecary. 

I had seen his bills stack all over the 
town in flaming characters—red, black, 
and yellow, about n weekly assem¬ 
blies, and “ attending schools," and 
“ private lessons," and ,f cotillons and 
quadrillesand he lived, moreover, 
quite in thd fashionable part of Lon¬ 
don—in John-street, Tottenham Court 
Road, Or (as he called it,) “ John- 
street, Fitzroy Square.” 

On mentioning my errand at his 1 
house, I was told to wait awhile, until 
Mr Steptoe bad finished “ the lesson 
which he was giving.” As I stood in 
the hall, I heard music, and people 
dancing up stairs; and some young 
men passed in and out, like those that 
used to call on Mr An-Bleedaway on 
a Sunday, Presently tne back-parlour 
door, which was agar, blew open, and 
there was a fattish gentleman, rather 
middle-aged, standing with his feet in 
the stocks. Then I peeped through 
the key-hole of the front parlour door, 
jmd I saw a young lady figuring round 
in all manner of postures, and count¬ 
ing time—one, two, three, four—all 
the whijle to herself. 

By- this, time Mr Steptoe came down 
stairs, and he took the elderly gentle¬ 
man put of the stocks, and told him to 
use the dumb-bells at home night and 
morning. Then he turned and spoke 
to roe. He was dressed very gay and 
fine—quite in buckles and silk-stock¬ 
ings, though it was only the morning; 
bur l was afraid to think too well of 
the-place for all that, for the house 
had a cold and desolate look, like, and 
1 saw as I came in, that there was no 
fire in the kitchen. 

The first question Mr Steptoe asked 
me was—whether I could play upon 
the fidfile? And when I answered that 
I could, (for I had learned a little 
upon an rod violin of Mr Ap-Blecdo- 
Way's,),hc said that I should be his 
apprentice, and that he would teach 
me to dance. But I knew that ap¬ 
prentices got no wages, so I declined 
his offer with thanks. He shook his 
head at this, and said he feared “ I 
should not dobut, if I could make 
myself very smart, (for everything 
about him mjist be very smart, and 
£e should qot give me a livery until 
he saw whether I suited him,) I might 
come and try his service for a while. 

It was an evil hour for me when b 
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accepted tills permission. 1 laid out 
two pounds of hard-earned money in 
a neat green frock and leather inex¬ 
pressibles, not one farthing of which 
I was ever to see again. Then, for la¬ 
bour, I was worse off than I had been 
with Mr Bolus. First, I had the house¬ 
work (every day) to do in the morn¬ 
ing ; and then I went about with mas¬ 
ter to tiie schools, or played the fiddle 
at home, all the while he gave lessons. 
On Friday nights were our t( assem¬ 
blies,” when I had to open the door, 
and hand the negus. My master, by 
law, could not take money for admis¬ 
sion ; so we gave away the ball-ticket, 
and sold a ticket for refreshments, and 
cheated the justices that way. Then, 
after the dance was over, I fetched 
coaches to take away the ** ladies and. 
gentlemen." Some of the ladies were 
very gay and showy indeed; and they 
used to be admitted (negus and til) 
for nothing. Others were raiUiners,fea« 
ther-dressers, and straw-bonnet ma¬ 
kers. A good many yforejiguraotes at the 
minor theatres, or smart servant girls, 
the ladies’ maids of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The u gentlemen” (foam whom 
our chief profit arose) were shopmen 
and clerks, waiters at coffee-houses, 
and apprentices. Now and then a real 
gentleman would come for a frolic. 
Them never danced or took my les¬ 
sons in daucing ; but my master treat¬ 
ed them with great respect notwith¬ 
standing ; and it was generally a shil¬ 
ling in my pocket whenever they call¬ 
ed at our house afterwards. But, alas! 
these shillings were til that 1 ever re¬ 
ceived in the employ of Mr Steptoe 1 
We went on pretty smoothly foir about 
three months after 1 came to him; 
but direful misfortune overtook us at 
last. One morning, when 1 went as 
usual to fetch our gig foam the sta¬ 
bles, the stable-keeper said that he 
should not let it go out, for we owed 
him more than he should be able to 
sell it for; a few days afterwards our 
goods were seized for rent, and mas¬ 
ter (white he pretended to send me 
into tbe mty on a message) went off 
himself upon tire sly, and carried off 
all he could sack along with him. 1 
saw him once, a long tune afterwards, 
acting Pantaloon in a show s* Bartho¬ 
lomew Fair, and the young lady that 
used to count time in the front par¬ 
lour was fhyimCo&mbine ; but, ijhen 
I asked him tor raon^ he protested 
he had not a shilling, adding, that “ if 


he had his rights," he should soon be 
“ at the opera,” and then he would 
pay me and everybody else. 

# # ♦ tft 

“ Where shall I dine P” 

This affair, as may be supposed, was 
a sad blow to a lau like me. I lost 
my wages, and my place, and threo- 
aud-sixpence, money lent. At first I 
thought of hiring a dancing-room my¬ 
self, and putting up, “ Ticklepiteher, 
late pupil and successor to Mr Step- 
toe.” But 1 knew that there was no¬ 
thing to be done without the “ assem¬ 
blies," and the negus, and the red let¬ 
ters in the, hilts; and I had neither 
credit nor capital for such an under¬ 
taking. . 

Then I went to lire (just to make a 
shift for a while) with a top-tailor near 
Bond-Street, who had a fine furnished 
house, whibh he let out to gentlemen 
in the fashionable season—giving par¬ 
ties in it to his brother-tradesmen 
when the lodgers were out of town. 
But here there were so many masters 
and so much work, that, though 1 had 
the gayest livery that ever was seen, 
—light-blue, faced with scarlet, and 
plush breeches tomatch,—master made 
me wear it for a .pattern, that other 
folks might order the same—yet I 
found the place too much for my pa¬ 
tience, and quitted it, at all hazards, 
lu less than a fortnight. 

Mf next master was a Mr Gabble- 
gown, a lawyer in the Temple: and I 
got his service, when 1 was in great 
need of it, through having earned phy¬ 
sio to him when I lived at Mr Bolus 1 s. 
He hired me both as clerk and per- 
. sonti servant; and I staid with him, 
partly out of inclination, partly out of 
necessity, almost twelve months. In¬ 
deed 1 found out in this place that 
other folks might be unhappy besides 
footmen. My master was an excellent 
lawyer] I am sure, (for he told me so 
him self a hundred timeB;) but, some¬ 
how or other, he got no practice. He 
used to go down and sit in the courts 
all •day, and bow to the judges, and 
nod to the attorneys j but still it would 
not do. 

At lafo, we did get a brief at the 
Clerkenwell Sessions td defend an old 
wofnaa for stealing public-house pots ; 
andfcif ever an old woman was in luck, 
that old woman was in luck to have 
come to us! My master went into 
court with his wig fresh powdered, and 
took nineteen objection# to the form 
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of the indictment. Then he made a 
speech for the defence, which would 
have done, I am sure, for a defence of 
high treason. 11 lasted above tiro hours 
and a half as it was; and I know it 
would have lasted longer, (for X had 
copied it out myself the day before,) 
only that the judge, or chairman, I 
think they called him, interfered. We 
went to bed in high glee, though our 
client was convicted, and borrowed all 
the newspapers next morning totoad 
what was said about the case; but, 
would any one believe the neglect of 
those news-writers! there was no no¬ 
tice of our trial at all hi any pager hut 
one; and, in thait, our speech -was en¬ 
tirely left out! I never knew a gen¬ 
tleman more provoked than my master 
was on that occasion. X remember he 
was in such a passion the whole of the 
day, that, though a dozen people call¬ 
ed that he owed money to, he would 
not see one of them. 

We got into print, however, insoroe 
quarters, if the newspapers did us in¬ 
justice, for my master Wrote occasion¬ 
ally for one of the minor magazines. 
It was the theatrical criticisms princi¬ 
pally that he used to do. He used to 
dictate, and I used to write. He. took 
the opinions out of the morning pa¬ 
pers, and the jokes out of some old 
play-hooks that he had; and this turn¬ 
ed to account, for we always bad tic¬ 
kets for the theatre; and sometimes 
used to send beside for orders to the 
performers, who generally gave them 
with great good-nature and politeness. 
But although I had not much bard 
work to complain of with Mr Gabble- 
gown, yeti had the deuce and allq£ 
difficulty ever to get any wages. Then 
X was run off my feet with carrying 
books, whieh he wrote, to all the pub¬ 
lishers in town ; and always having to 
fetch them back again. Then another 
thing which was unbearable was, that 
he used constantly to dine abroad; 
and almost always, op such occasions 
forgot that I had to dine at home; and, 
above all, X bad mow grown up to a 
respectable figure;—Icoulcl have look¬ 
ed down ’upon Corporal Stock, and eve® 
the Serjeant ofthe loth bucslts wOukl 
not have blushed to> notice me;—in 
short, f had lived, in various services, 
and knew (or thought | knew) some¬ 
thing of the world j and, seeing no rea* 
non why I should not die an exciseman 
as well asmy neighbours, I resolved to 
give up plebeian allegiance altogether. 


and, in future, black no boots but those 

of persons of distinction. 

* * * * * 

“ We, who have the honour to serve no¬ 
bility.” 

Did you ever, in your visits to Lon¬ 
don, Mr Editor, walk round Grosve- 
n or-Square about nine o'clock on a 
finesumraer'Bevening ? You must have 
taken notice, I am sure, of the glorious 
mansions in that neighbourhood,— 
with their spacious entries, splendid 
halls, ample offices, and noble gar¬ 
dens? Did the peculiar repose of the 
street* in this quarter ever strike you, 
Mr Editor? Inc vicinity seeming in 
a manner to he a world of itself,—a 
■ region into which business or vulgari¬ 
ty never entered, and where every ob¬ 
ject you met was an appurtenance to 
grandeur? 1 declare to you, Mr Edi¬ 
tor, that, whenever I carried a letter 
from my master, the counsellor, to any 
of the great houses about this neigh¬ 
bourhood, I used to.feel a sort of awe 
as I entered: the boundary of the pa¬ 
riah; and I am sure I walked along 
the strfeets as if X had stolen some¬ 
thing. Oh! when J saw a fat porter, 
laced from head to foot, sitting Hkc an 
emperor in his great hall chair, or 
snuffing the sir at his street door, I 
could not help fencying that I stood 
in the presence of a superior being. 
As I live by cast clothes, Mr Editor, 

I can distinguish at this moment blind¬ 
fold—by ate mere .atmosphere—be¬ 
tween the perishes of Bloomsbury and 
St James's. I heard a gentleman say 
once, who was come from abroad, that 
he hid brought over a cameleon with 
liliri ivwit that it died coming through 
the city. : . 

Ybu wfU imagine my delight then, 
Mr Editor, on-hearing, from a butler 
Who patrobized me, that the lion. 
Mrs Whirl idg wanted a footman five 
feet eight inches high. Fixed with this 
lady, only two doors out of Portman- 
Square, with four male companions 
m servitude, and in the society of al¬ 
most twice as many damsels,—with 
splendid accoutrements, good cuisine, 
liberal stipend, and small beer un¬ 
known,—I made up my maid -that I 
was settled for life.. But there are cir¬ 
cumstances, sir—I am afraid you will 
begin to think, that X can never be con¬ 
tented,—but there are circumstances 
wh^ph may neutnfiize even advantages 
like these! .* 4 ‘ 

The Honourable Mrs Whirligig 
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had, I believe, no other fault than that 
of being the moat unreasonable wo¬ 
man in the world. She was good-na¬ 
tured at times; but diet never made 
any impression upon her. Settin&all 
hours and regulations at defiance her¬ 
self, she was fhrious from morning 
till night at the irregularity of her de¬ 
pendants. If she wanted a particular 
tradesman at one o'clock, it was use¬ 
less to say, that he had, been ordered’ 
to come at two. From the moment 
a new Waverley Novel was advertised, 
what ratings did I not. receive, if it 
happened to he detained #n the road! 
I don’t think she once gave me a right 
direction all the while I lived with 
her; but, if I had failed to find any 
place, (even although there; were no 
such place in the world,) dismission,, 
without a character, would have been 
my lightest punishment. 

Then the walks, and the messages, 
in every weather, were inconceivable. 
After sending me through a hail-storm 
from Berkeley-Square to {he Bank, 
she would be surprised that-Iwas not 
ready to wait in tne drawing-room the 
moment I came back. Sue had a 
quantity of gold-fish too, who seemed 
to have been spawned for my especial 
torment. There was a pump in the 
garden of Lady Anne Somebody, frill 
a mile and . a half off, the water of 
which was sovereign, she fancied, fin 
the health of gold fishes j and to this 
pump, with two great pitchers, I was 
compelled to walk every day. Again, 
as ladies' footman, it was my duty to 
attend the ladies of our family on all 
occasions; and the power even of si 
London footman has its limits. All 
the ladies of our family kept different 
hours of business and amusement, and 
all expected me to he always ready* 
My mistress kept me up at parties the 
whole night; and the youngladies, 
her daughters, kept me out shopping 
the whole day. 1 used to come nome 
with my mistress at four o'clock in a 
summer s morning from a rout; and 
the young ladies, and their governess, 
wanted me to take their morning's 
walk with them at six ! > 

Francis! 

Anon, anon, sir.” 

• * . a, * * * 

I might go on to give the details' 
of my subsequent services with the 
Dowager-Countess *of Skin-Flint t and 
the West India Governor Whip and 
Strip—with the first of whom I lived 


in a superb family mansion, where 
board-wages, of the closest character, 
were the order of the day; while the 
governor, who chose to make his ser¬ 
vants " part of his family," having 
found negroes thrive well on salt fish 
and damaged rice, saw no reason why 
the same diet should not prove salu¬ 
tary to English domestics. 

I might speak of the Miss Just- 
enoughs, who jobbed a carriage, and 
dined upon eggs and bacon; but who, 
nevertheless, discharged me for taking 
my hand once from my hat, in listen¬ 
ing to a message much longer than a 
bill in Chancery. 

. Or I might talk of the Earl of Cut- 
and-run, with whom luxury was even 
matter of command; hut who turned 
me off, nevertheless, for refusing to 
hang a Newfoundland dog, when the 
animal wduld not jump a fifth time 
off Richmond-bridge for a wager. 

I might go on, too, to relate the 
tbousand-and-one rebuffs which I re¬ 
ceived in the course of my various 
applications for service. My being 
rejected at one house, because I was 
too tall—at the.next, because I was 
too short—at a third, because I was 
net “ serious”—at a dozen, because I 
did not fit the last man’s livery. I 
might comment generally upon the 
unfairness of masters and mistresses, 
who blame servants for bad weather, 
non-lrrival of the post, intrusion of 
unwelcome guests, and all other cur¬ 
rent inconveniences—who measure, in 
their estimate of fitting employment, 
the greatest quantity of work which 
can’be done In the hour, and expect 
Just four-and-twenty times as much to 
be performed in the day—who devise 
impossibilities with infinite thought, 
and expect to have them performed 
without any thought at all—who make 
up their minds, whenever any article 
is missing, that “ the servant” must 
have taken it, because he is obviously 
the person most in need of it—who 
allow their domestics not even those 
infirmities which are inseparable from 
our common nature—whobelieve them 
impervious to wet, insensible to cold, 
and unsdsceptible of fatigue—who talk 
ever of their mercenary feeling, their 
ingratitude, or their infidelity—and 
look for devotion, disinterestedness, 
and affection, in a being who only 
exists upon the tenure of tnoir caprice ; 
and who is but too well aware, that, 
after years of faithful service, it needs 
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but the whim of a moment, and he to assist me in my work, winch are 
has to begin the world again. more trouble to look after, than it 

But I will not, unless in passing, would be to do the work three times 
complain of these afflictions. On the overj but for this, my situation would 
contrary, I will confess, in earnest of bjg|t footman's bed of roses, 
repentance—I will acknowledge my mit, if I,need not now speak for 
own crimes, for iniquities I have com* myself, Mr Editor, 1 have a feeling 
nutted. ■ for my fellows. This appeal is not 

1 do repent me that, while Starving tile first, exertion that I have made on 
in the service of the Miss Justenoughs, behalf of my class generally. I was 
I ate the mince meat out of certain the man who laid the corner-sixpence 
pies, and stuck the tops on again ip of the Servant's New Benefit Society 
before—to the manifest discredit and —It is I who have lately, intent upon 
severe jobation of the pastry cook. I justice, so often paid the expense of 
do regret that out of aversion to$Xr summoning the Blaster office-keeper 
Twangle, the music teacher, I Spilled .■•s-Twas the man who led the battle, 
a plate of soup into his lap one day, last season, at the Opera-house, when 
when he dined with the Earl of the footmen were to have been ousted 

and-run. I regret that I strangled two from the waiting room, which belong- 
of Mrs Whirligigs gold fishes, to make ed to them ; and I have a petition now 
her think that the water, aynile and a lying in my pantry tor signature, pray- 
half off, was unwholesome for them—I ing that an additional duty may be im- 
regret that X rubbed a bole fit Cover- posed upon that vile small bper; which 
net Whip and Strip's Uvery, because many astoutstemach has disturbed so 
he contracted with Ida tailor,USift re* terribly i , 

turned the old clothes. ! say, to tin- If these slight remarks, Hr Editor, 
cerity, that I do repent these tilings; finding their way into your publics- 
and that, spite of temptation or prove* tion, smnilds&ve one footman from a 
cation, I wifi, bo offend no more. damp garret, my labour, will not be 
* * * * * ;i quite lost. May they weigh with those 

“ Liberty and Fleet Street for ever candid and dement minds, who ex- 
Thanks be, however, to the tod pect allpersonal accomplishments, all 
which, in the Blue-coat school of Bir* cardinal virtues, intuitive perception, 
minghara, awakened in me the Spirit and universal knowledge, for twenty 
of reading and writing I I speak, tor- guineas «*year, and u the run of the 
tune be praised, not from the pressure kitchen ! J * At all events, Mr Editor, 
of immediate feeling, for X have a bet- tor myself X may say—“ if you accept 
ter service, at present, than falls to them, then their worth is greatand 
the lot of most. My master Is a be- , there will he no compliment in my 
nevolent, and, what is more/a consi- adding, that you will always be able 
derate man; and, hut that he hto an to command the services, as well as 
unlucky turn tor mechanical invea* the gratitude, of your constant reader, 
tion, and will keep devising machine^ Thomas TicKUmiCHEa. 
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SIX SONNETS ON THE SCENEliY OF THE EEK. 

•' BONNET BEDICATOftY. 

- Although a hundred lnifljfrrn of weary soil, 

Rivers, and plains, aPt mountains, stretch between. 
And years of gloom have pass'd, since we were seen 
On Esk’s green banka, abroad at early toil; 

(What time ascending to the lucid skies * 

The summer lark rar up his singing shrouds,) 
Bidding upon the snowy sheet torise 
The hills—the hamlets—and the morning clouds— 
Yet, Edward, deem not, 'mid a world of strife. 

That thoughts of early days can ever fade, 

Or late-found friendships overcast with shade 
The dear, the heartfelt joys of early life. 

Let then those trifles a memorial be 
To thy benignant heart, of Esk and me! 


No. I. 

* 

A mountain child, 'mid Pentland’s solitudes. 

Thou risest, murmuring Esk, and lapsing on. 
Between rude banks, o'er rock and mossy stone, 
Glitterest remote, where seldom step intrudes; 

Nor unremoved, as,, with a broader tide. 

Thou windest through the glens of-Woodhouselee,* 
Where 'mid thb song of bird, the hum of bee, 

A bard with scones Arcadian cloth’d thy side. 

The pastoral Ramsay.—Lofty woods embower 
Thy rocky bed 'raid Rosiin’s forest deep, 

Above whose top time-hallowed ruins peep 
Of castle and chapehe jt yea, to this hour 
Grey Hawthornden looks downward* from its steep. 
To tell of Drummond^; poesy’s bright flower. 


• It is here that the scenery, of that inimitable pastoral,•“ The Gentle Shepherd,” is 
placed. It has become, like the poetry of Tasso to the Italians, .thoroughly national in 
Scotland, and in the best sense of the word, national. It is pleasing to find, that Camp¬ 
bell, in his Specimens of the Poets, stands forward in defence of this domestic drama, 
with a truly chivalrous ardour.—Embellished editions of this poem are frequent, and 
many paintings in reference to it have been made from the actual scenery.—.“ Habbie’s 
How” has long been one of the favouyte resorts for rural festivities, during the sum- 
mer months, to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

f Castle and Chapelle. 

The Castle of Roslin is now almost in a state of entire ruin, only an apartment or 
two, at the upper part of the south-eastern extremity, being habitable. 

The Chapel, so famous in the earlier poems of Scott, is still remarkably entire ,• and 
one of the principal curiosities tn the county to which travellers resort.-— See Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Forsyth's Beauties of Scotland^ and Peter's Letters , Vol. Ilia 


$ Grey Ilawtliornden. 

A poetical licence is here taken, the present house belhg ap almost completely mo¬ 
dernized one. In it are portraits of Drummond and Ben Jonson. For a conmsatu 
between these sages concerning tips merits of many old English authors, vulr the fob 
edition of Druupond’s Works, page 224. It was for Ais conversation that the du, 
racier of the poetaf Hawthornden is so severely handled by Mr Gifford, m his edition of 
the works of the « Rare Ben.” For a fine dramatic sketch of the same, see limy 
Magic Lantern, Np. Vfll, itt Vol. iy. of this Magamne. Wordsworth also vi¬ 
sited Mr Gillies amid the saga# scenery ; and has left a fine sonnet commemorative o 
“ Roslin’s faded grove.” , • 
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No, II. 


Not lonelier to the bard's enai&tmr'd gaze. 

Winded Italian Mineio o’eftts bed. 

By whispering reeds o'erhung 1* when calmly led 
To meditate what rural life displays: 

Trees statelier do not catiopy with gloom 
The brooks of VaHambrosa,f nor do flowers, 

Beneath Ausonia’s sky, which seldora lowers. 
Empurple dark-eyed Brenta'sJ banks with bloom. 
Fairer than thine, romantic Esk, so bright 
Thou shin’st, a mirror for the cooing dove, 

That sidelong eyes its form with selfish love, 

Well pleased; mid blosmv furze, with bosom light, 

All day the linnet catrols, and, from grove. 

The blackbird sings to thee at fall of night. 

* By whispering reeds o’erhung— 

Hie viriak tenera praetexit arundine rip as 
Mincias. Mel. Bucolic, vii. 

f The brooks of Vallambrosa— 

—— Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew 
. The brook# of Vallambrosa.--— Paradise Lost. 

X Empurple dark-eyed Brenta— 

.Gently flows 

The deep-dy’d JBrenta. Childc Harold, C. iv. 


, No. III. 

Down from the gloomy forests of Dalkeith, 

* Where majesty surrounds a ducal home, 

Between fresh corn-fields, gleaming, thou dost come; 

Bush, scaur, and rock, and hazelly shaw beneath: 

High tow’ring, 'mid its slopes of orchard ground. 

Stands Inveresk, with its proud villas fair,* 

Scotland’s Afontpelicr, for salubrious air, 

And beauteous prospect,wide atid, far rqnown'd— 

What elle could be, since thou, with lapsing tide, . 

Below dost murmur pleasantly, thy green, 

And daisied banks outspread, where frequent seen. 

The browsing heifer shews her dappled side. 

And, 'mid the bloom-bright fume, are aft descried 
Anglers, that patient o er thy mirror lean. 

• '* Inveresk, with its proud villas fair,” k. beautifully situated on a little hill, on the 
northern border of the Esk ; orchards and gardens stretching from behind the village, 
which is shaped like a half moon, to the,slip of meadow ground, which borders the 
river. From the beauty of its situation, and the healthiness of the climate, it obtained 
of old the title of the Montpelier of Scotland. 

This hill has been identified as the situation of a Roman colony, from numerous coins 
and relic# of antiquity, which have at various times been dug up. About thirty years 
ago, a Roman bath was discovered almost entire. Fid. Sir John Sinclair. 

During tim civil wars, OUver Cromwell used the Church of St Michael, on this hill, 
as barrack# flp&is cavalry; and threw up a mound in the churchyard, for commanding 
the msg^ df the Esk by cannon. The mound is still entire. Not .putty years ago, a 
subterdpitfrus magazine of gunpowder was dkcovered not far from the* itpot. 

Tw bridge over the Esk is supposed to be of Roman construction ! but no traces of 
it* date are extant. • . m 

Three fields of battle arc within three miles of InvereskCarbeyry to the south; 
Piukie immediately beneath it; and Prytonpans to the cast. * 

13 
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No. IV. 

Delightful ’tis, and sowing sweet, at eve, 

When sunlight, like Irdreatn, hath pass’d away, 

O'er Pentland'a far-off peaks, and shades of grey 
Around the landscape enviously weave; 

To stand upon this nigh walk, canopied 
With stately lime-trees, forming gorgeous bowers, 

'Mid perfumes bland of honey-scented dowers; 

To gaze upon the fields Out-stretching; wide, 
j To mark the distant hills of sombre hue. 

That range along the South, out-^retching far. 

And thee, translucent Esk, with face of blue. 

While, as enamoured, the ; right Evening star 
Looks on thy deeps, its loveliness to view. 

, > i r ■ 1 

No. V. 

A beech tree spreads aloft its emerald Hbuglu; 

And, on a couch of velvet moss beneath, 

I rest alone; the west wind's perfumed breath 
Sighs past, 'tis Summer's gentle evening close. 

Smooth Esk! above thy tme the insects weave, 

Mixing and meeting oft, their twilight dance, 

While o'er the mtfm of Arthur’s Seat a glance 
Of crimson plays—the sun-shine's glorious leave. 

The blackbird's voice hath diet! amid file wood. 

And au is still—Ah i. what is human life? 

A lightning flash, the memory of a dream! 

Where are the joyful hearts that, by this stream, 

Sought fruits and wild-flowers, loud in boyhood's strife ? 
There is no sound,—I. muse in solitude! 


No. VI. 

How often, resting on this verdant sod» 

Have I, blue Esk, thy dimpling current viewed. 
Gliding serene, amid a solitude. 

As fair as e'er by human foot was trod! 

Here, o’er thy mirror, hangs the osier bough. 

Tall, lithe, and yellow, With its pointed leaves ; 
There, in the shade, where prickly bramble weaves 
With the doe-thorn, .crow-flowers and harebells blow: 
Nor is thy wave unbroken by the leap 
Of speckled trout/Wbat time the summer flies 
Hover in sportive dance, Clad cloudless skies 
O’ernch thy Danks, wjth glory calm and deep; 
Whilst thoii unmark d art mowing to the sea. 

Silent, like Time towards Eternity! 


Vor. XIV. 


4, <.; 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


CNot. 


A New Monthly Asiatic Journal will 
commence on the 1st Of January, entitled, 
“ The Oriental Rendu and Colonial Ad: 
vacate,” It will be conducted by Mr J, 8* 
Buckingham,, late Editor of .the Calcutta 
Journal, with thCview of affording an op. 
portunity pf promoting, by inquiry and 
discussion, the Important Interests, Lite, 
rary, political,, and Commercial, of the 
British Empire in both the Indict!*;,' 

' Robert Southey, Esq. has in the gftsfo 
a work entitled, A;Taie of Paraguay, 
Former Scenes Renewed; or, Note*, 
Classical and R^uur}^‘4lfetnht'i|; l ^ut^r 
into France. Spain, .Italy, Switeerlohd, 
Germany, Flanders, And Holland* and ire. 
stdence in those countries ip foejrars 1818, 
1810, 1820, ^d 1821; fe»wsed with 
Historical Anecdotes, and'Memolm of the 
Seven Grand Dukes of. the Rouse of Me. 
did, and of the differefo Rynaatjes of Tfo. 
pies and Milan. Dedicated, by permission, 
to her MajcMyi the Queen 1 mPjtget <a 
Wirtemberg, late Wmi0m Royal m Efos- 
land, and sister to Geofge the xV. King of 
Great Britain. By Tibema*'Pertqfogfiai* 
A.M—is now in the wet*. S; ’, 

Shortly will he punUshfd, Dublin pw* 
blems; being aCollection ofQfofofohffo*. • 
posed fo the Candidates for foe RsJd'jyffc**. 
dalat the'GenerHRxamfoatfons,’iW4elj|jlh 
to 1816 inclusive; which is succeedodby 
an account of the Fellowship Examination 
in 1823. " \s 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream, by Edwin 
Atherstone, author of M The Last Days of 
Herculaneum,” Ac. , , ; 

A Dictionary of English Quotations, in , 
Three Parts.—Part 1st, to consist of Quo. 
rations from Shakespeare; Parted, ofQuo. 
tations from foe other Poets in blanhvefte; 
and Part 3d, of Quotations .fo Verse,' 

In the preps, 'thoughts, chiefly designed 
a&Preparative to Private Devotion. By John 
Sheppard, Esq. of Fxomc, Somerset. 

la the press,, Claris Horatiana ;- or, a 
’ Key to the Odes of Horace. To which is 
prefixed, a Lifedf the Poet, and an Account 
of foe Horatian Metres, For foe use of 
Schools. In one vol. : ' ' : 

‘Shortly will be published, Herwafc or. 
The Greeks of foe Eleventh Century. In 
three vol*., \ ■' 

The Pfometheus Gltaioed, of ASschylus, 
from. Bloomfield's Test, mth the Original 
Greek, tlmjircrc8,foie Or. Order;, English 
Acccutmi^j^d by iw. €. Ed* 
ip* will ho published directly. 

,* We* Editioriof foe fllpqaof |!dH. 
revised and improved. The Orestes 
i : b» ready in> few weekst 'Tl* Hecuba 
Phrenissrc. with Porion*! Text, area!. 

* sAdy published, o - . 


. In foe prep, the First Part of a Work 
cm foe Distortions and Deformities to which, 
from various causes, foe Human Body is 
subject. By John Shaw, Surgeon and Lee. 
twrer on Anktomy and Surgery in London. 
This number treats of one doss of the dis> 
eases of theipitte—the distortions to which 
young people are liable from habitual bad 
postures and foe neglect of proper exercise. 

Joseph and his Brethren; a Scriptural 
Drama. In TWo Acts. By II. L. Howard, 


wan 


Mrs Opie’s New Work is entitled « The 
Pkfoter and his Wife.” 

. The History of foe Children of Elam, a 
-Tale of foe Tower of B&bcL 

Mr Thomas Moore has announced The 
Lifeofthe Right Hon, R. B. Sheriden in 
4to» . 

The Historical Life of Johanna of Sicily, 
Queen of Naples, and Countess of Pro¬ 
vence and corrdative details of foe Liter¬ 
ature and Manners of Italy and Provencc, 
in. foe 13th aSd I4fo Centuries, with Por- 
ttafoy|C. wQl soon appear. 

, SurBndrew Holliday has nearly ready 
for foe press. The Lives of foe Dukes of 
Itevatfs, Saxony, and Brunswick, ances. 
fort Of foe Kings of Great Britain, of foe 
Gdelphic dynasty; with Portraits of the 
fobs; illustrious- of these Princes, from 
from ancient statues, and 
paintings by foe old Masters. 

■ Mr Piifoeglove b asm early ready for pub. 
Mention, A Guide to Practical Farriery, 
conhutifogtHiurt on foe Diseases of Horses 
and NeatCatde, with many valuable and 

S /Redpfoi fen foe Practice «f an 
Vetcrihfoy.Surgeon., 
s, and Sketches of Character by the 
haid Ayton, Esq, arc announced, 
ptirtory of Ancient and Modem 
Embdlishments from the 
Anaqifo. I&bao vol 4to. it announced for 
tpifolicafi^p-,, >- n ; •, . 

Astroitomy and 1 
N»vi|stisg,;l>y ||r Biddle, is in the press. 

Graces , ofe, Literaiy Souvenir, for 
IRM; beingaCoBfotion of Original Teles 
and Portty, by Distinguished Authors, is 
now in the press. . | ; ' . I 
The History and Antiquities dffoe Town 
and Port of Hastings, imtstrattd wifo En- 
pawngs, from Bxawiags, by W. 

G. Most, airs annodnoefo ' ' 1 ; v .„ 

» A' Series of Sketehes «qd Esfovs under 
foe foie of fob Cimeleoh, by foe author of 
** A Picturesque rromsaade round Work, 
fog-” , , !'■ ,, ; " ' 

A Translation s>f aD foe Greek, Latin, 
IW»n, and french fomtences. Phrases, 
&& which occur in BlackMone's Cornmen. 
taries. 
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The Pupil's Pltamacoptria, being a 
Translation of the London Latin Pharma¬ 
copoeia ; designed for the use of Students. 
By W. Maugham, Surgeon. In a small 
pocket vol., will soon appear. 

The Rev. J. D. Jones is about to‘pub¬ 
lish the First Part Of Historical anti Mo¬ 
numental'Antiquities of Devonshire, con¬ 
taining the Hundred «f Teignbridge. 

The third volume of Mr Surtees's His¬ 
tory of Durham, is now ih the press. 

AI lithographic Map of the River Thames 
from London to Margate, by Mr wjllfijch, 
will soon appear., ,'V 

The Eighth Voldme of the Animal Bio¬ 
graphy and Obituary, comprehending Me¬ 
moirs of most of .the celebrated Persons 
whose decease has taken place, or may 
take place, within the present year,, is in 
preparation; and will be published on the 

or De- 
__ of the 

year. Translated from the original Ger¬ 
man of Christian Christopher Sturm, au¬ 
thor of “ Reflections,” Ac. In two yotii. 
royal 12mo. 

James L. Drummond, M.D. has in the 
press a duodecimo volume, entitled, “ First 
Steps to Botany,” intended as Poggpr Il¬ 
lustrations of the. Science leading: to its 
Btudy as a branch of gtheiol education^ 
illustrated with numerous Wood Dut*. , 

Hurstwood, a Tale of the year 1815,u 
in the press. ’ 

Miss Louisa Princes has fesfied pro. 
posals for publishing by subscription, in 
two vols 8vo,a Prose Translation of Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered, under the patronage 
of the Lady Julia Petre. J) 

A Novel is in the press, entitled Coun¬ 
try Belles, or Gossips Outwitted. 

Naval Battles, from .1744 to the F4ace 
in 1814, critically revised and illustrated 
by Charles Ekins, Rear Admiral, C.B. 
R.W.N. * ' ■■ • 

The Night before the Bridal, end other 
Poems, by Miss Garnett, are about to ap¬ 
pear. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths, 
illustrated in a Series <jjf' Nai$b^i$A 
Essays, ■ 

A New Edition is about to appear of 
Captain G-downin'# Memoir# of nR Capti¬ 
vity. ’ , Vi \ 

The Old Doctrine of F«hh tjfrottecT in 
opposition to certain modern Iraovations, 
including Stricture* ott Revlfews.of the au- 
thor’s Sermons on Rqvr - tanee and Faith, 
by the Rev. J. Catlike, 

Patience, a. Tala./ By Mtt HofHand, 
author of Tales of the Manor j integrity, 
a Tale j Son of a Genius, Ac. In 12mo. 

The Reading Guide, and Berkshire Di¬ 
rectory for 18i3; including an enumera¬ 
tion of the prinpipU Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentiy, and their present occupiers. 

, Typographia, or an Historical Sketch of 


1st of January, 1824. . 

Morning Communings with Goo, 
votional Meditations for every Day 


the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Printing; with details of the latest Im¬ 
provements; and practical directions for 
the mode of conducting the various Bran¬ 
ches of the Avt; including the Processes 
of Stereotyping and Lithographic Printing. 
Jllustiated by numerous Wood-cngrnvinga 
and portraits. In two Parts, royal 8vo. 

The English Flora, b^Sir J. E. Smith, 
President of the Linnsean Society, will soon 
appear. \ '« 

Elements of Algebra, compiled from 
GarnierV 1 French Translation of Leonard 
Euler, and arranged so as to form a com¬ 
plete System of Elementary Instruction in 
the first ppjrt of Algebra. To which are ,uld- 
tsd. Solutions of several Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
blems, with Questions and Examples fur 
the Practice of the Student By a Gradu¬ 
ate of the TJpiycrsity of Cambridge. 

Old Church of England Principles, in a 
Series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical 
Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. Third 
edition is now in the press. 

*The Sccofld and.concluding Part of the 
Rev. Dr Vatcs’s Monastic History of Saint 
Edmundsbury is now in a state of consi¬ 
derable forwardness, and will probably ap¬ 
pear in theensuing spring. 

, A Series of Sketches or Tales, entitled, 
Sayings, and Doings, are announced for 
publication. 

, Mr Bernard Cohen is preparing for pub¬ 
lication 'Memoirs of the late Pope Pius 
VII. including the whole of his Private 
Correspondence with the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon * taken from the Archives of the Va¬ 
tican, wjth many other particulars of his 
eventful reign. , 

A neW novel, from the pen of Miss Por¬ 
ter, will shortly appear, entitled, Duke 
Christian of Jmneberg, or Traditions from 
the Harts. J’hc work will be dedicated (by 
permission) to his Majesty. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern A fri- 
ca. By William J. Burcbcll, Esq. With 
numerous coloured engravings, vignettes, 
&e. from the Author's original drawings. 
The second volume. In 4to. 

, Memoirs of the Life of Ferdinand VII. 
king of the Spains. By Don-, Ad¬ 

vocate of the Spanish Tribunals. Transla¬ 
ted 1 from the Original Spanish Manuscript. 
By Michael J. Quin, Author of “ A Vi¬ 
sit to Spain in 1822 and 1023.” 

Elements of the History of Civil Go¬ 
vernment, being a View of the Rise and 
Progress of the Various Political Institu¬ 
tions that have subsisted throughout the 
world. By the lkte James Tyson, Esq. 

Aida to Reflection, in a Series of Pru¬ 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms 
extracted chiefly from the works of Arch¬ 
bishop Leighton. With Notes and inter 
posed Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge. 

The Private Correspondence of the late 
William Cowper, Es^ia about to be pub¬ 
lished. 
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Letters between Amelia and her Mo* 
llier. By the late William Combe, Esq. 

The Romaic Vade-Mecum, or Travel¬ 
ler’s l’ocket Companion ; being a Transla¬ 
tion of Madame Gcnlis’ Familiar Conver- 
Rations into the Modern Greek, English, 
and Italian. By Marianna Caterina and 
Teresa Maori, of Athens, for the support 
of themselves and M other, the widow of the 
English Consol at Athens, during twenty- 
six years. ' ’ 

Memoirs of Samuel Fcpys, Esq. Secre¬ 
tary to the Admiralty, during,the reigns 
of Charles the Second, and James the Se¬ 
cond, and the intimate friend of the cele¬ 
brated John Evelyn,; now firstdecypbered 
from the Original MSS- written in short 
hand, and preserved in the Pepyfilatt 14c 
brary. 

The Approach of the Latter Bays, in 
Four Dissertations on the allowing sub- ( 
jects: The Sword, or War, Pestilence, Fa¬ 
mine, and Antichrist. *' 

The Memoirs of George HI. Continued 
to the Termination of the Regency. Vm 
nine and ten. llvo. (Forming vftls. 13 and 
14 of the History of Great Britain.) By 
William Belsham. 

Friendship’s Offering, in die Annual 
Remembrancer. A Christmas Present for 
1824 

Preparing for publication, a Treatise on 
Organic Chemistry, containing the Analy- 
ses of Animal and Vegetable Substahcw, 
founded on the work of Professor Gmelin 
on the same subject By Mr DungUson, 
Member of several Learned Societies, fo¬ 
reign and domestic, and'one'of the Editors 
of the Medical Repository, 

The Albigcnses; a Romance, by the 
Rev, C. R- Maturin, Author of “ Ber¬ 


tram, a Tragedy,” Ac. will be published 
in November. 

In the comrse of the month will be pub¬ 
lished, in one volume 12mo. plates, A 
Manuel of Pyrotcchny, or A Complete 
System of Recreative Fire.works, which 
will contain familiar Instructions for ma¬ 
king Artificial Fireworks of oil kinds, from 
foe common Squib to the more complex 
arrangement or Pyrotechnic Exhibition, 
preceded by a Concise JH istory and Descrip¬ 
tion of gunpowder, and other Ingredients 
connected with Pyrotechnic display. 

" Mr Blitl^uier has in the press a volume 
on the Origin and Progress of the Greek 
Revolution, together with some Account of 
the Manners and Customs of Greece, An¬ 
ecdotes of the Military Chiefs, Ac ; being 
foe result of materials collected during his 
recent Visit to the Morea and Ionian Is¬ 
lands. 

Nearly ready for publication, The Prin¬ 
ciples of Forensic Medicine, Ac. By J. 
G. Smith, M.D. In one vol. 8vo. This 
editihn will contain much new matter, and 
various improvements. 

Mr SamuCl Plumbe has in the press a 
Systematic Treatise on the Diseases of the 
SMn i With coloured plates, 

Mr Baden has in the press a Transla¬ 
tion of Magendtes’ Formulary, for the pre¬ 
paration and mode of employing several 
new remedies. In 12mo. 

r Tbe First'Number of a Zoological Jour¬ 
nal, to bg continued Quarterly, and edited 
fey Thomasfiell, Esq. F.L.8., John G. 
Children, ®sqi F.R. and F.L.8., Janies de 
Carle Soworhy, Esq. F.L.S., and G. B. 
Sowerby, will appear on the first of Janu¬ 
s'fogst.. \ 
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In a few days will be published, Percy 
M allory. By the Au thor of “ Pen Owen. * 
In a few days will be published, fit Ho¬ 
nan's Well. By the Author of ** Waver* 
. ley,” Ac. 8 vols. post (Jvo. 

Clara Chester, a Poem, by the Author 
of w Rome,’band the Vale of Chamou- 

ni,” will bo published in a few weeks- 1 
• The Gallovidian Encyclopedias or the 
Natural, Original, and Antiquated Curi¬ 
osities of foe . South of fictftiand, arranged 
Alphabetically, by John M*Taggart, is 
■ about to be published in oxe huge Bye, 
"volume, by Subscription,‘price 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on'the Diseases of 
Children. By J dm Caud, Fellow of foe 
College of Surgeons, Ac. Bo. 

. A ft u fo tmduction to to the Study of Geo- 
Chronology, tod Astro- 

fody published' Aberdeen Academy. 
r tng an Interrogatory System 


of each of foese Branches-—Tables of La¬ 
titudes and Longitndes, arranged for the 
con«tractiett v of Maps of the different King¬ 
doms offod World—a large Chronological 
Tabk^ffc^A.the-Creation of foe World to 
the preactft time—a Catalogue of the Con- 
stellations, containing all foe Stan, of foe 
first, seednd, third, end fourth Magnitudes, 
Ac. Ac. ;■ ■ " Vk '■ . 

A Third: Edition of the Life and Admi. 
r>i,tratioif of Cardinal Wolsey. By John 
Galt, Esq- In post 8m 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms; at the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Philo¬ 
sophy and MythoIogy. By William Howi- 
»on, Estf,,, ■ J , 

The Miscellaneous Works of Gilbert 
Barnet, Bishop of Salisbury. With Me. 

S oirs of his Uif^and Writings, including 
me original Documefoa not hitherto pub¬ 
lish «1. 24 vtfjg, geo. 

We understand that an elegant and cheap 
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little work, to be continued weekly, will on the Effects of Spirituous Liquors on 
speedily appear, entitled “ The Cabinet; the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Fa- 
or the Collected Beauties of JJrilish Lite- cultiesof ill an. Written in a popular style, 
rature.” As the title implies, it is wholly and designed as a present for those Ladies 
a compilation of extracts from works of, and Gentlemen who are availing themselves 
merit. of the late reduction in the price of Whis- 

Speedily will be published, Observations ky. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ARCHITECT*™.®, 

Delineations of FontliiU Abbey- Em¬ 
bellished with numerous engravings and' 
wood cuts. By John Butter. Price to * 
Non-subscribers in Medium 4to., French 
Paper, 25s. ; Elephant 4to., Drawing'Pa¬ 
per, with early Impressions of the Plates, 
L.2, 10s. ; and Proofs on India paper, 
Three Guineas and a Half. , , 
biography. 

Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady, or 
Madame Pauline Adelaide. By Alexan¬ 
der Panum. 8vo. 10s. (id. 

CLASSICS. 

Sexaginta Condones (Anglice script®) 
nunquatn antehac promulgats. Lithogra¬ 
ph ice impress®, fiaeliter MSS. iooitantes,, 
in usum publicum Verb! Divini Prajconum 
accommodate a Bresbytero Ecclesi® Angli¬ 
can®. On fine quarto writing paper. 
Price L.7, 10s. 

Nuraa Pompilius, by Florian; being 
•the 2d and 3d Parts of a Series of the 
French Classical Writers now in the course 
of publication. Printed in lffmo. illus¬ 
trated with Engravings in die first style, of 
the art, under the title of Choix des Clas- 
siques Francois, djrgd par L* ,T. Ven* 
touillac. 

EDUCATIOW. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical; with Attempts 
to simplify some of the mote difficult Parts 
of the Science, particularly the Demonstra¬ 
tions of the Binomial Theorem in its^ost 
general Form; the Solution of Equaooftit 
of the higher orders ; the Summation of 
Infinite Series, Ac. intended for the use of 
Students. By J. R. Young. 12s. - 

A Course of Lectures on Chebnical Sei- 
ence, as delivered at the Surrey Institution. 
By Goldsworthy Gurney. 

Observations relative to Infant Schools; 
designed to point out their Usefulness to 
the Poor, and . to Society at large, and to 
assist those who may be benevolently in¬ 
clined to establish such Schools. By Tho¬ 
mas Pole, M.D. Author of the History of 
the Origin and ProgMas of Adult Schools. 
2s. fid. • 

The French - Blaster, or Elementary 


Grammar, designed to facilitate the Study 
of the French Language; with Practical 
Exercises upon a new and improved plan. 
By P. Maggi, 4s. 

Mentoria; or, the Young Ladies’ In¬ 
structor ; in f^gpiliar conversation^ on mo¬ 
ral and entertuning subjects, calculated to 
improve young minds in the essential as 
well as ornamental parts of Female Edu¬ 
cation. By Ann Murry. The 12th edi¬ 
tion, with considerable improvements. 

FIXE ARTS. 

One to Five Parts of Picturesque Views 
on the Severn, from the original designs of 
of the late Samuel Ireland, Author of Pic¬ 
turesque Views on the Thames, Avon, 
Wye, &c. This work will consist of 11 
Parts, each comprising 6 or 7 Views of the 
most remarkable objects, &c. executed in 
Lithography in the best manner, and 70 
pages of Letter-press, descriptive of the 
Gentlemen’s Seats, Scenery, Ac. from the 
source to^tlie mouth of the Severn. 

The interesting Engravings by Pinelli, 
■with the History of the Banditti who in¬ 
vested the road between Rome and I^iples. 

A Series of Groups, illustrating the Phi. 
eiognoroy, MannAs, and Character of the 
People of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. In Imperial flvo. L.3, 3s.; 
Medium 4to» L.3, 16s.; and Proof:, on 
Royal 4to. L.4, 14s. (id. half bound. 

No. IV. of Views in Spain, from 
Sketches made in a Tour through that 
Kingdom in the Autumn of 1(113. By K. 
{I. Locket, Esq. F.R-S.; containing— 
Royal Palace, Madrid; Fittoria, Field of 
: Battle; Villa Franca; Manrisa; Alman¬ 
za, Field of Battle, Imperial flvo. (is. 

Views in Switzerland, just published, 
Nos. I. to VIIL, to be completed in Ten 
Numbers, printed on India Paper. Price 
8s. each Number. 

hIstohY. 

Letters on Ancient History, exhibiting 
a summary View of the History, Geogra¬ 
phy, Manners, and Customs of the Assy¬ 
rian, Babylonian, Median, Persian, Egyp¬ 
tian, Israelitish, and Grecian lotions. By 
Anne Wilson. Third Edition. 
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Volume First of Naval Records ; or. 
The Chronicles of the Line of Battle Ships 
of the Itoyal Nary, from its first esta¬ 
blishment in the Reign of Henry VIH., 
with the Names of their distinguished Com¬ 
manders ; including copious Explanations 
of the Names and Origin of every Ship of 
the Line, and a brief Chronological List 
of all the principal Naval Battles, from the 
time of Edward HI. down to the Victory 
gained at Algiers .by Admiral Lord Ex¬ 
mouth. 8s. 


Mode of Employing several New Reme¬ 
dies, viz. The Nux Vomica, Morphine, 
Prussic Acid, Strychnin, Veratine, the 
Active Principles of Cinchonas, Emetine, 
Iodine, Ac. with an Introduction, and co¬ 
pious Notes. By Charles Thomas 11 a- 
dot. 4s. . 

The Questions and Answers for the Use 
of Gentlemen.preparing for Apothecaries’ 
Hall, By Charles Mingay Syder. Price 
0s. a New Corrected and Enlarged Edi¬ 
tion. 


XAW. 

The Law's Disposal of a Person** Estate 
who Dies without Will or Testament To 
which is added, the Disposal Of a Per&on’a 
Estate by Will and Testament; with an 
Explanation Of the Mortmain Act By 
Peter LovelaSs, Gent. The Eleventh Edi¬ 
tion, with numerous Additions, By Nidi 
gow. , " 

The Law of Auctions the Auc¬ 
tioneer’s Practical Guide. »To which is 
added, a Comprehensive Summary of the 
Laws of Distress; with an Appendix of 
Precedents, and a copious Index. By T, 
Williams, Esq, Author of “ Every Man 
his own Lawyer.” Third Edition,, fis', fid. 

MEDICINE AND SUKfiEBT. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Fevers and Bowel Complaints 
which Travellers in Greece arc exposed to; 
including Remarks oh Climate, Mai Aria, 
the safest period of the year for Travelling, 
and Hints for the Preservation of Health. 
Intended as d Medical Giiide to TraveUets. 
By John Sommer# Down; M.D., Physi¬ 
cian in Ordinary to his Royal Highnoss the 
Duke of Clarence. 4s, * ’ 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its Con¬ 
sequences, tailed Nervous and BiliousCom- 
plain#; with Observations on the Organic 
Diseases in which they sometime# termii 
note. By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ed., &c. Third Edition, witii some ad-‘ 
ditional Observations^ five. 9s. 

A Short A ccount of the System of Fric¬ 
tion, as adopted and pursued witii tilt 
greatest success in cases of Contracted. 
Joints and Lameness, from various causes. 
By the late eminent Burgeon, John Gros- 
venor, Esq. of Oxford. With Observa¬ 
tions on those cases to which it is most ap¬ 
plicable. By Wiltiamdeoburey, 01 em¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon¬ 
don. 9s. fid. ’ ' 

The only Complete Idat of the Medical 
lectures delivered in London, witii their 
Terms, Hours of Attendance, See .; the 
Terms for Attending thC Practice of the 
.Kspenssrie^, &$,, with 
rphyncians and Surgeons 
qi$csi Institution; also theQua- 
' essary for Candidates pass- 
aintion at the College of Stir- 
kpothecaries* Hall, &c. 

for # the Preparation and 


MISCELLANIES. 

An Appeal to a British Public, on the 
hs&kte unprivileged exclusion of the Sci¬ 
ence and. Practice of Electricity from the 
Materia Medica;, in addition to which arc 
given, St probatum sunt; the three great 
and popular, though not .till now unde¬ 
fined, Problems, vie. the Cause which 
produces the Union of the Mind with the 
Body ; the Principle on which Man is en¬ 
dowed with the capability of maintaining 
in upright position; the Specific Fluid that 
pervades the Nerves, Ac. By Dudley 
Adams, 2s. fid. 

A Critical tniquiry into Antient Armour, 
as it existed hi Europe, hut particularly in 
England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Rjtign Of, King Charles Jl.; with a 
Glossary of Military Terms of the Middle 
Ages; embellished with Seventy coloured 
httd Tep outlined Plates. Twenty-six Il¬ 
luminated Capital Letter*, Ac. By Sa. 
mgel Rush Meyrick, LL.I). & F.S. A. In 
3 Vole. Imperial 4to. price 211. boards. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Ma- 

je#ty. 

An Essay mi the Baneful Influence of so 
frequently Washing Decks in his Majesty's 
Ship# on the Health of British Seamen; 
with Obfovations'on' the Prevention of 
Dry Rdtiin fobBpyal Navy, By Robert 
FinlaySSrn, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of I^ondon, and Sur- 
gefo»jn$p Royal Navy; 4s. 

A Dissertation on the Age of Homer, 
his Wridjqpand Genius; and on the State 
of .Religmti, ;J|ociety, Learning, and the 
Aids, dttring&at Peri >d; being the Prize 
RomI Society of 
literature 'sty? ih Majesty’s Premium of 
IfiO Guineas foe the best Dissertation on 

tlMahaw&titi** '%'*#> 1. 

Naval DwcipiLae, v«th Observations on 
tiie System of Impreaimen-, pointing out 
the practicability of rairing Seamen for the 
-Royal Navy without resource to such a 
measure. By Robert Otway, Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy."; Is. ; 

talning ’foU and accurate information on 
every branch of tite Commerce of ibe Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, and relative; to the *Manu- 
fiuilure and Produce of aD Articles of Im¬ 
port and Expbrt, with*their Names in all 
the M odem Language#, forming a com- 
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plete and necessary Companion to every 
Countinghouse. Revised by William Dick¬ 
enson, Esq. Barrister of Law, and by a 
Merchant of Eminence. A new Edition. 
L.l, 10s. 

Parts I. and II. of tlie Unique: a Series 
of Portraits and Memoirs of Public Cha¬ 
racters. Part 1* contains Sir R. Wilson, 
Lord Byron, Mr Canning, Lord Cochrane, 
Buonaparte, and Mina. Part II. His Ma¬ 
jesty, Duke of Wellington, Sir F. Bur¬ 
den, Air Wilberforce, Mr Brougham, and 
Lord Erskine. 

Part I. of the Mechanic's Magazine, 
Museum, Register, Journal, and Gazette, 
a Work devoted to the Instruction ana 
Amusement of the Operative Classes, Also 
in Numbers, 3d. 

Part I. of the Cabinet of Curiosities ; 
or, Wonders of the World. „ 

A new and complete Set of Decimal Ta¬ 
bles, on an improved system, for Calcula¬ 
ting Monies and Weights, particularly 
adapted for Public and' Corporate Bodies, 
Merchants, Bankers, Traders, and Ex¬ 
change brokers ; with' an Appendix, con¬ 
taining various Examples, and six Time 
Tables for Accounts Current. By John 
Wesgate, Mercantile Agent. 

A Compendium "of the Practice of Sta¬ 
ting Averages, for the useof Counting- 
houses, Insurance-brokers’ Offices, Ship¬ 
owners, Ship-masters, aftd others; con¬ 
sisting of an enumeration of the items in 1 
general average Statements, mid an appro¬ 
priation of them to their respective columns, 
accompanied by copies of real average state¬ 
ments, by experienced adjusters of averages 
at Lloyd’s. With a Table to Coyer the 
Premium, St c. Containing also some new 
Analyses and occasional Observations on 
Mr Stevens’S Essay on Average, and other 
matters connected with Marine Insurance. 
By M. Martin. £1, Is. 

The VII. and VIII. Parts of Count Las 
Cases’ Journal of the Conversation^©! Na¬ 
poleon. ■ a , 

MeteorologicalEssays and Observations; 
ethbracing, among others, the following 
important subjectsOn the Constitptipp 
of the Atmosphere; Oft ,the Radiation bf 
Heat in the Atmosphere ; On Meteorolo¬ 
gical Instruments ; On the Climate of Lon-, 
don, Ac. 8vo. 16s. witli plates. % J.,| , »- 
derick Daniel, F.It.S. , " ' 

The £ast IpdU Military ; Con¬ 

taining the.Services of Groef&l apd Field 
Officers of the Indian Army. Under the 
sanction of, and dedicated! by express pea. 
mission to, the Honourable the Court of 
Directors Of die‘Affairs of the East India 
Compahy. By the Editor of tne Royal Mi- 
tary Calendar. 4to. L.S, 10s. 

Researches about Atmospheric Pheno¬ 
mena. By Thomas Iforster, E.L.S. M.B.a 
See. Ac. Ac. Third edition tetp which is 
now 'first added, the Calendar of Nature. 


With great Additions, and Six Plates il¬ 
lustrative of the Clouds, Ac. Price 15s. 
boards. 

Historic, Military, and Naval Anec¬ 
dotes of Persona] Valour, Bravery, and 
particular Incidents; which occurred to 
Great Britain and her allies, in the long 
contested war, terminating with the battle 
of Waterloo. Containing 40 engravings. 
Price in quarto, L.10, 10s. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Orme. * 

The System of the Universe, in which 
the unchangeable obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the solar pad lunar equations, deduced 
from circular orbits,*and the direct, retro¬ 
grade, and stationary appearances of the 
minor planets, are mathematically demon¬ 
strated, on the basis of the first chapter of 
Genesis. Book the Second. By Bartholo¬ 
mew Prescot, author of the Inverted 
Scheme of Cdpe™ 01 * 8 , Ac. Book "the First. 

Substanceof the Debate in the House of 
Commons, oft the 15th of May, 1823, on 
a Motion for the Mitigation and gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Bri¬ 
tish Dominions; with a Preface and Ap¬ 
pendixes, containing Facts and Reason¬ 
ings illustrative m Colonial Bondage. 
Printed for the Society for the. Mitigation 
and gradual Abolition of Slavery through¬ 
out the British Dominions. 5s. sewed. 

The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
M.A. “ A remarkably pleasant and amu¬ 
sing jet d’esprit.” 3s. 

A Dictionary of Spanish Proverbs, com¬ 
piled from the best Authorities in the Spa¬ 
nish Language, and translated into English, 
with explanatory Illustrations. Ss. 

Part I. and II, The New Practical Buil- 
der, and. Workman’s Companion, in the 
various departments of Carpentry, Joinery, 
Bricklaying, Masonry, Ac. Including, 
also, New Treatises on Lines in Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Projection, 
Perspective, and Elevations. With the 
Theory and, Practice of the Five Orders, 
as employed in Decorative Architecture. 

: This entire New Work will be beauti¬ 
fully printed in Quarto, and published in 
about Ten Parts, at 5s. each, and also in 
Numbers at Is. 

The, Shooter’s Guide ; or, Complete 
Sportsman’s Companion; containing In¬ 
structions for Shooting Flying; and of the 
Comparative Merits of the Percussion and 
other Guns ; and of Sporting Dogs for the 
Gun, with the best Mode of Breeding and 
Breaking they, and the Diseases to which 
they are liable, with the means of prevent¬ 
ing and Methods of Cure; and ample 
Directions for Grouse, Partridge, Phea¬ 
sant, Woodcock, Hare, Rabbit, and Wild 
Duck Shooting, Ac.; also miscellaneous 
Information, of use to Vouug Sportsmen; 
the Game Laws for England, fjteotland, 
and Ireland. By B. Thomas, Esq. 7th 
edition. * 
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N®> 1. ofVol. II. of LaBiblioteca Arne 
ricanu. 

No. I. The Somerset House Weekly 
Miscellany of l-’fne Arts, Antiquities, and 
Literary Chit-Chat. Collected by Ephraim 
iiardcastle, Citizen and Drysalter, and 
others of the Old School. 

A Letter to the Bight Hon. Robert Ped, 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, &c. Ac. &c. on Prison Labour. 
By John Iieadlam, M.A. Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the North Biding of 
the County of York. 2s. 

Report of the Select Committee OfFo* 
reign Trade, with an Abstract of the Case 
of the West. India Dock Company. By N. 
llibbert, of Lincola’s Inn, Barrister at 
Law. 2s. ' j 

No. I. of the Bonne Bouclie; or, Olio 
of History, Anecdote, Wit, Literature, and 
the Arts. Price 2d ,* Pine Edition, 6d., 

The R eport of the Trial Iter Libel, Re* 
v. Manehee, at the ProseeutAn of Sir Ale*. 
Wilson, before Mr Jurtira Botrough, and 
a Special J ury, at the Lammas Assizes, at 
Bristol, August 13,1823. ls. Cd. 

Swinborne’s Register Rook for 1 the Pub¬ 
lication of Banns, as required by the last 
Marriage Act. Price 7»- 6.-needy bound; 
or for large parishes, 12s. 

A Voice from Jamaica, in reply to Wil¬ 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. By theRev. 
CeoTge Wilson Bridges, B.A. of Trinity 
Collegfe, Oxford; and Rector of rite parish . 
of Manchester, Jamaica, c . J . ,: 

No. XXII. of The Technical Reposi¬ 
tory, containing Practical Information on 
Subjects connected with Discoveries-and 
Improvements in the Useful Arts. By 
Thomas Gill. 2s. Cd. 

Lectures on the General Structure of the 
Human Body, and mi the Anatomy and 
Functions of the Skin; delivered before the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London, du¬ 
ring the course of 1623. By Thomas Che¬ 
valier, F.R.S. P.S.A. and FJL.S. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, and Professor 
of Anatomy Surgery to die College, 

W0VEJL8 ANn TAXES. 

Pictures or Stories, drawn from English,, 
Scottish, and Irish History, chiefly from 
the Ancient Chronicles and other extensive 
works of detail. By john Galt, Esq. Au- 
thor of the Life of West; 1 &c. Ac. Two, 
Volumes, with Engravings,, pgice 14s. 
bound, or 16$. elegantly bound. 

Gretna-Green Marriages; or; the Nie. 
ces. By Mrs Green, Author of « Who is 
the Bridegroom ?** # Fugitive,” &c,3 vds, 

12mo. 16$. A3. 

JusUna ; or,< Religion Pure ahd Unde- 
filed ; Moral Tale. 

FHtftch^CIassfecR'; containing Elizabeth, 
nApeJSxiles en Siberc t par Madame Cot- 
Also, Vol. L containing- Paul et Vir- 
* sftinie, par St Pierre, prim 2a. fid. 

The Advenlufesof a Ship-Boy* Written 
" by Himself. With an Appendix.. 5s. 


CNor. 


Mammon in London, or the Spy of the 
Day ; a CharaOteristical and Satirical Ro¬ 
mance, on the Model of Le Diable Boit- 
eux. 2 vols. lfmo. 

toetby. 

Poetical Sketches; The Profession; The 
Broken Heart; with Stanzas for Music, 
and Other Poems. By Alaric A. Watt*, 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

• Translations into Italian, of some of the 
finest Specimens of the British Poets, with 
the English on one side, and the Italian 
on, the corresponding page, including^thc 
.Siege of Corinth, by Lord Byron., By 
Abate Domenico Grcgorj, Professor of the 
Belles Lettrea in Rome. 2 vols. Uvo. 7s. 

Translations from Claudian. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Howard. 10$. 6d. 

Poems on Scripture Subjects;—“ The 
Famine of Samaria“ The Offering of 
IsaaC ;” «* Elijah,” Ac. By the Writer of 
“ The Epitaph on the Dairyman’s Daugh¬ 
ter,” 6s, 6d. f 

The Poetical Works of the late Mr John 
Macken, better known by the name of Is¬ 
mael Fitzadsm, viz,The ,Harp of the 
Desart, line foolscap* fivo. Second Edition, 
price 8s," hoards; Lsyson Land, fine fools* 

. cap, 8vo. Second Edition, 4s. boards. 

The Pleasures of Human Life; or, a 
Detail of Circumstances which commute 
to Happiness in every Stage of^fuman 
Existence. This volume comprises the 
.Pleaeures of—Childhoodand Youth, Man- 
Love, Married Life, Single Life, 
Society, Friendship, Sense, Business, and 
Employment, Sleep, the Town, rite Coun¬ 
try, rim Garden, Ignorance, Knowledge, 

&C..&C* , 

" Letfera to Marianne, By William 
Combe, Esq., Author of Dr Syntax’s 

-Ton*,-..\, 

• The Loyea of the Devils, The Rape of 
the Lips, and other Poems. By S. Baruh. 

■; ' Pap: I. of the Sea Songs of Charles Dib- 
a Memoir of his Life and Wri¬ 
tings. Bx William Kitchener, M.D. This 
. W Wlr,.*31-> comprise 100 Sea Songs, and 
..wiRhe published monthly, in 4 parts, each 
cmuusw’$&& : ut»%u ) and 12 pages of let- 
' ter-press, price 8$, each part 
i ■ ,i .aaBoioov. 

Not Paul, but 'Jesus. By Gamaliel 
Smith, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

The Reflet;. :; or, Christian Advocate. 
In which tho unitedefibrts of tpodern In¬ 
fidels and Bodnions are detected and ex¬ 
posed* Illustrated by numerous examples, 
being the mibsta&ce of the Bushby Lee- 


v wins jauu 

Iliahop of London, m the Parish Churches 
of St James* Glerkenweii, and St Antho- 
1m, Wading Street. By rite Rev. S. Pig- 
got, A.M. l |ol. 10$. 

* Christ’s Presence*-a Source of Conso¬ 
lation an A. Courage; a Sermon preached 
on Trinity Monday, May 26,1R23, before 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
18 
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the Parish Church of fit Nicholas, Dept* 
ford, and published at their request. By 
the very Rev. Thomas Calvert, B. D. 2s. 
6d. 

Discourses on various Points of Chris* 
tian Faith and Practice; most of which 
were delivered in the Chapel of the Ora* 
toire, in Paris, in the Spring of 1616. By 
T. H. GaUandet, Principal of the Connec¬ 
ticut Asylum, in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 7a> h i : '' 

A Selection of Short Evangelical Dis¬ 
courses, from the MSS.Jtpf the hue Rev. 
W. Jones, A.B. Vicar of Brexhourn, 
Herts. • 

A Sermon preached in Highgate Chapel, 
on Sunday, June 15,1833, for the Female 
Charity School, and published' at the re¬ 
quest of the Trusted*, for tile Benefit of that 
Institution. By the Rev, Johnson Grant, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

God’s Judgments upon the Gentile Apos¬ 
tatized Church, against the Modem Hy¬ 
pothesis of some eminent ’ Apocalyptical 
Writers. In 4 parts. Together with Dr 
Grabe’s Opinion of the Scripture Prophe¬ 
cies concerning the Church of Rome, and 
his Reasons why the Spiritual Adultery of 
the said Church is not properly, an Anti¬ 
christian State of Worship; extracted from 
some Letters of his, and other Manuscripts. 
Reprinted from a work published in 4713* 
Discourses on the Rule of Life, with Re* 
ference to Things Present and Tilings Fu¬ 
ture, consisting of a Charge delivered May 
16,1823, to die Clergy of the Archdeacon¬ 
ry of London; with Supplementary Addi¬ 
tions, calculated to illustrate the samOsuh- 
ject. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Arch¬ 
deacon of London. 7*-6d. 

The Power of the Keys; or, Considera¬ 
tions upon the Absolving Pqwej tit the' 
Church, and upon some of the Privileges 
of the Christian Covenant By the Rev. 
Edward Burton, M.A. {Student of Christ, 
church. Oxford. 8vo. 8*.- 
A Narrative of the Bitifolisbmiffit jUSd 
Progress of the MisAoato CeyJon add lu- 
dia, founded by tlie late Rev.TnomaaCofce, 
LL.D. with tut introductory Sketchof the 
Natural, Civil, and Religious History tit 
Ceylon. By W. M. ; Harvard, ohe of the 
Missionaries who accompanied Dr Coke, 
fig. , -- • ';v V;- 1 '*'-* 

Prayers and Religious •> as. By 
David Hartley, M.D. 2*. 6d, * 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, 
for the Defence of ell Denomination# Of 
Believers. By the Authors of “ Body and 
Soul.*’ 5s. A':. *'' 

Translatieis of the Reports received at 
the Second Anniversary Meeting; with die 
Prospectus, and the Rules of this Practi¬ 
cal Christian Seckfty in Paris. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London.'' By « Portion of 
his Lordship’s Flock. Is. 

Vot. XIV. 


Sermons, chiefly designed for the use of 
Families. By John Fawcett, A.M. Rector 
of Shaleby, and Perpetual'Curate of fit 
Cuthbert’g, Carlisle. 2 vols. l2mo. 13s. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Merioneth. By the Rev. 
John Jones, M-A. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Plain Historical Sermons on the Lead* 
ing Characters, and.most important events, 
recorded in tlie Book of Genesis. By James 
Rudgc, D.D.'F R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. ill. Is. 

Seven- Sermons on the Course of Chris¬ 
tian Life ;—I. Human Nature. II.Youtli. 
XU. Conversion. IV. The Lord’s Supper. 
V* Sickness. , VI,. Old Age. VII. Death. 
2s. 6d. . ■ , 

No. I. of tbr Anti-Infidel, and Chris¬ 
tian Manual of Education and Science; 
containing tlie Plan, mid Objects.—Union 
Of Education and ficience with Religion- 
Review of u Another Cain.”—A’nselm on 
Scholastic Discipline.—Propagation of 
Christianity-Si Britain.—Magnificence and 
Harmony of the Works of God—Notices 
connected with Literature, Philosophy, 
Domestic Economy, &c. 

A New Version of the Gospel according 
to fit Matthew, with a literal Commentary 
on aU the difficult Passages; to which is 
prefixed, .an Introductions the Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, intended chiefly for 
Young Students in Divinity, Written ori¬ 
ginally in French. By Messieurs de Beau- 
aobre and Lenfant; by the order of the 
King of Prussia. 8s. 

A Brief Outline of an Examination of 
the Song of Salomon, &c. in which the 
most important passages are diligently 
traced to their Hebrew origin, and illus¬ 
trated by remarks, critical and expository. 
.By WBliam Davidson, Esq. 12s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 
.Church of St Saviour’s, at the Visitation 
of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon De Grey, 
;.OU Thursday, September 11, 1823. By 
Arthur H. Kenney, D.D. Rector of St 
Olave, Southwark. 

An Analysis of Christianity ; exhibit¬ 
ing a connected View of the Scriptures, 
and shewing the unity of subject which 
pervades the whole of the Sacred Volume. 
By a Layman. 8vo. 9s. 
i Reason and Revelation; or a Brief Ex¬ 
position of the Truth and Advantages of 
Christianity. Printed for James Bain, 
12mo,*4s. 

VOYAOES AMB TBAVEL8. 

A Picturesque Tour through Oberland, 
in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland. Imp. 
(ivo, j£l.8s. 

Jspin, bring the Ninth division of the 
World, in miniatures. 18mm 8s. 

. ZOOLOGY. 

The British Fauna ; containing a com- 
pendium of the Zoology of the British Is¬ 
lands, arranged according to the Linnean 
System. * 

« This work-contains both the Generic 
. 4 H 
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jind Specific Characters of all the Quadrti* Horsfield, M.D, F.L.S. To be comprised 
p«ls. Bird#, Fish, Reptiles,"Worms,Shells, in 8 Nulmbers, wftil 4to, price One Guinea 
Cnmllines, and Animalculre, Inhabiting each. Each Number will consist of eight 
(treat Britain.” By W. (Turton, M.D. coloured Plates, representing Quadrupeds 
F. L.8. 1 and Birds {in most Numbers one addition* 

No. VI, of Zoological Researches in the al uncoloured Plate of Illustrations will be 
Island of Java, See. ; with Figures of Na- added. Each Plate will be accompanied? 
tire Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas by a portion of explanatory matter. 

EDINBURGH. 


Sermons Preached in St John's Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers* D.D. 
8u6.10S.6d.bds. 

Statement' far regard to the Pauperism 
of Glasgow, from, the experience of the 
last eight years. . By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 8vo. ,, ■>>.' 

A System;of Anatomical Plates, ac. 
companies with Descriptions and.Physio* 
logical and Pathological Observations. By 
John Lizars, F.R.S. and JF,ectuter on 
Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part 
I. The Bones; Part~I. and *JlL The 
Blood Vessels and N^yea.’ This Work 
will consist of about Eighty Folio Plates, 
and the price will wot exceed Five Guineas. 

The Edinburgh Christian Tpstruetor, 
Nos. CLIX. and CLX. for Oe bey and 
November. " >u - ' * '• iV ?' ■ 

The Edinburgh Review, Or Critical 
Journal, No. LXXVlI. 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modem; By the Abbe Miiloh With 
a continuation front 178$ to I815, by M. 
Professor Miller. 6 vols. 8vt>. L.3, St. " 
Observations on (he Anti-christfen Ten¬ 
dency of Modem Education, and on the 
practicability and Means of its Improve¬ 
ment. By John Campbell, of Caiiaook, 
F.R.S, E. 2s. Cd- 

Cases decided in the Court, of Session,. 
VoZ. If. part 2d. from Bfay,to,July 1823. 
Reported by P. Shaw, arid ..A. Dumpf 5 
lisqrs. Advocates, royal 8^6. Ids. 63. v 
Address to Christians, bn the Duty and 
Advantages of Family Worahip. By the 
Rev. Thomas Brown. Second Edition,, 
lftmo. fid. 

Travels through part of the United., 
Slates, and Canada; in 1816 arid 1810. 
By'Jhhr, Duncan, A.B. 2 vols; post 8vo. 

. A Compendious History of the British 
Churches. By John Brown, late Profes¬ 
sor of Divinity to the Associate Synod: A 
#$Pfew Edition, with Life of the Author. 

; t By the RevvThomas Brown*2 viols, 8vo. 
18s. • ,•> !* . ‘ 1 

St Johpstoum or John, Earl Of (jtowrie. 
A Scot^H^wirical Novel, R voja. 12mo. 
Jl« f‘,„ •; , H 

Transactions of the Phrenological Soci¬ 
ety. Instituted 223 Feb. 182<h } '•©. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Evidence in 
Scotland. By Gijprge Tait, Esq. Advo- 
vale., 8vb.' ios. • 

. A^Moiutot to Families; or Discourses 


<m some of the Duties and Scenes of Do- 
ttrnsric'- Life. By; the Rev. H. Belfrage, 
Falkirk. 7«. fid. ~ 

Tfae Phrenological Journal Mid Miscel¬ 
lany, No." I. 

A ; Full and Accurate Report of the 
J^peechea delivered at the Synod of Glas¬ 
gow and Ayr, on the era of Principal M‘« 
Fatlan, with all the Documents—an In¬ 
troduction, &«. &c. 8ro. Is. fid. 

Letter* on the Extent of the Death of 
Christ, tnreply to atjablwth School Teach¬ 
er, in the West of Scotland.. By the Rev. 
James Metbvan, SteWarton. Price Is. 3d. 

Private Thoughts on Religion. By 
the Rev. Thomas Adam. With an. In¬ 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, A. M.' Minister of St John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. 12mo. 
Ss. ltda. tr;i 

’ Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of 
rite .State of that Country; illus¬ 

trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravings, from Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists. Part IE—.Royal 8vo. 
10a. 64. sewed. 

Pteritresque Views of Edinburgh, from 
Drawings by .Henry Ewbanfc, Esq., en¬ 
graved bp W. H. Lisare. No. IV. Prints 
■mi proofs, India, IQs. each part. 

, A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Kiritiiston, On the 7th day of September 
182^ brim the Sunday after the accounts 
arrivdi8§Hp|^ Paris, of" the death of the 
Right Hrin. John Earl of Hopetoun. By 
Charles Riddle, Minister of Kirkliston. 
8vo. la ■ i ' ■ 

Chemiodl^Tleereations; a 'Series of 
Amusing aim Instructive Experiments, 
Which may be performed easily,' safely, 
aiid at little expense. To which are pre¬ 
fixed, First Lined of Chemistry; wherein 
the principal foot*'of rite Science, as star 
ted by the mqat celflbrated experiment- 
(Jists, are forailinriy explained.; With a 
Minute Description of a cheep and sim¬ 
ple Apparatus; illustrated bySeveniy En¬ 
graved P^urite on the different parts of it. 
ISfoo. boards; So. »i« : 

The Leisure Afo Lridy employed in cx- 
tteoting from the liest (Authors, Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, for the Amusement and 
Instruction of her own Children. Second 
Edition. 2s. fid. neatly half bound, 

11 



1$'23 ? 3 Monthly ,Mfi of New Publications. 6UV 


Oa Religion, and the Mean* of its At* 
tainment. Second edition. ISmo. By 
the same, Is. 64. 

Essays and Treatises. By James Fer¬ 
guson, F.R.S. viz. An easy Introduction 
to Astronomy for Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies; the Art of Drawing in Perspec¬ 
tive made* easy j an Introduction to Elec¬ 
tricity ; Select Exercises; and Tublesand 
Tracts. With an Appendix relative, to 
Electricity, Galvanism, and; Electro-Mag¬ 
netism. By David Brewster, JLL.l). 
F.R.S. &c. A new Edition, illustrated 
with Copperplates. One. volume Eva. 

I Is. 1 < > 

An Easy Introduction to Astronomy 
tor Young Gentlemen and Lqtfeh. By 
James Ferguson,' F.1LS.Revlsed by Ija- 
vid Brewster, LL.D. &c k A new Edi¬ 
tion, illustrated with Copperplates, One 
volume !2mo. 7s. * • 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, 
made easy to those who have had no pre^ 
vious knowledge of the Mathematics. By 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. Anew Edition. 
Revised by David Brewster, LL.D. One 
volutne 12mo. Copperplates.. 4s. 

A Uniform Edition of the works of 
James Ferguson,'F.R.S. comprising As¬ 
tronomy exjdalned upon Sir. Isaac New¬ 
ton's principles; Lectures on Select Sub¬ 
jects ; and Essays and Treatises* Edited 
by David Brewster, LL.D. and illustra¬ 
ted with Copperplates. 5 volumes 8vo. 
£’i, 3a. ’ • 

An Address to the Associate Congre¬ 
gation-, Infirmary Street; in which the 
principles Of the CovenantedcReforma- 
tion, as embraced and professed by the 
Secession, are briefly stated and illustra¬ 
ted, from the Acts an&Pteceedingsofthe 
Associate Presbytery and General Asso¬ 
ciate Synod, and the works of onr most 
approved writers; with an Appendix. By 
George Paxton, Professof of Div'uuty*&c., 
la ■ .*’• ! 

Poems and Songs. By James Kenne¬ 
dy, Savanha. 3s. /V *•' •.u.i&V 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, 
and Feeding Cheviot andBlapk-faced 
Sheep on high districts, wi% some ac¬ 
count of, and a Complete Cure for that 
fetal malady the Rob With Observations 
upon laying out upd conducting ,* Store 
Farm. ByJobh Fairbatra*. fender in 
Laanmermuir. 8vo, 5s.,. 

A Pracfcieal Essay'on the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland; or 
a Guide to Students ut the University, to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and. Family Tu¬ 
tors. Ill two Ports. ^ 6s. 


Watt's Lathi GrHmm.ii', a ucw Edition, 
in which it Jms been attempted, with the 
utmost brevity, to correct Mistakes, and 
supply Deficiencies. By James Melvin, 
A.M. one of the Masters of the Gram¬ 
mar School, Aberdeen. Is. Gd. 

The Latin Prieceptor; or, on Essay, 
intending to serve as a Guide to Learn- 
ers, in their Latin Compositions, By M. 
Tolrie, Teacher of French, &<:. Second 
edition. 3.i Gd. 

, A Selection of Passages of Scripture, 
systematically arranged, suited to Suqdgy 
Schools.,^,Third edition. By the f Rejr. 
Wm. Brown, M.D. Edinburgh. Sd. 

Discourses suited to the Administra¬ 
tion of the Lord's Supper, interspersed 
with Addresses and Exhortations to tin* 
Communicants. Second edition. By tho 
Bey. John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 
5s. 

\Tfte NeVt*Caliopc, No. I. being a Selec- 
tipn of British, and occasionally Foreign 
‘Melodies, newly arranged for the Piano¬ 
forte, and engraved on copper, with 
Vignettes to each song. By John Beugo. 
(Tq be continued quarterly)., Is. 

The Christian Philosopher, or tlie Con¬ 
nection of Science with Religion. By 
Thps.' Dick., One thick volume 12mo. 
7s. boards. * 

' The Oratorical Class Book,; with the 
Principles of Elocution Simplified and Il¬ 
lustrated by Suitable Examples. In¬ 
tended for the Use of Public ami Pri¬ 
vate Seminaries. By A. M. Hartley, 
Teacher of Elocution, Glasgow. 12rno, 
4s., bds. 

Het«y Fitzroy the \ouiig Midship¬ 
man. 18mo. 2s. bds. 

, : A New* and Greatly Improved Edi- 
iidh of Dr Brown’s History of Missions. 
Ill Two thick Volumes, 8vo. 26s. bds. 
Ip consequence of the large mass of new 
materials which the Author has obtain¬ 
ed* some .parts of the work having been 
almost entirely written over again, in other 
parts, the omissions on the one hand* 
ai\d the additions on the other have 
! betep so extensive, that it may in a con¬ 
siderable degree be viewed as a new. 
work; it is brought down, to the latest 
dates, and is illustrated with Maps of the 
Principal Missionary Stations. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jfiy Herman Witsius D. D. 
Translated frofa the Latin, and followed 
with. Notes, Critical awf Explanatory. 
By Donald Frazer, Minister of the Uos- 

S d, Kennovvay. lu Two thick Volumes, 
vo. 22s. bds. 
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EDINBURGH—iVort. 12, 

Wheftt. | > Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

1st,.; 30»i Od. lst,ii.i|8s. Od: lst,,«.i.20S, Od. lst>......2i§. Od. 

2d,...284. 6d, 2(1, ...24s. Od. 2d, ......10*. Od. 2d,.19s. Od. 

3d, ...18s.' Od. 3d, ...21s. Od. 3d,...... 18s* Od. 3d, ud. 

•' k Tuesday, Nov. ll» •’ 

Beef (171 oa. per lb.) Osi 3d. .to Os. fid, | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. toOi 

.. * ran . a ,Ai I XT__ J£%0 IV v a A a* A. 


Mutton . , . 
Veal .... 
Pork .... 
Lamb, per quarter 
Tallow, per stone 


Os. Sd. to Os. 6d. 
Os. 8d. toOsu 10d. 
Os. 4d. to Oa.fld. 
Os. Od. to2s.' mu 
6a. Od,: to 7s. . Od* 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 

New Potatoes <28 lb.) Os. Od. to Os. 3d. 

Fresh JJutter, per lb. Is. 2d, to Os. Od. 

Salt ditto, per stone 16 b. Od. to 18s, Od, 
Dittoj per lb. . . Is. Od. to Is. 2d, 

.Egypt, perdozen . Is. 2d. to Os. Od. 


! Barley. 

1st,.... os, OL 
2d, ...» Oa. Od. 
Jd, . *<. Os. od, 

.* 1 

Barley,, . 
1st, «* 24s. Od,* 
24, 22a. Od. 


HADDINGTON—AW. 14. 

' ■ \\ OLD. * '' u 1 


Beans. 

1st) ■“•s# Od. 
2d) »*> -*-8. Ods 
Od. 


MTieat. Barley. ". Oats,, AFjfeto. Bean#. 

1st, ....33s. fidL 1st, .... Os. Od, lstj ,1.21s. 04* l*t» «*»iiwii9l» Od. 1st, ... —s. Od. 

2d, ....32s/ Od. 2d, ...» Os. Od. 2d,..,,.19s. 0d» 2d, ... s. Od. 2d, ... -* 04. 

3d, ...,31s.,fid. 3d, .... Os. Od. ’ 3d, ..,.17*. Od. 3d*... —s. Od. 3d, , n -—•* Od* 

' *" , WBJB. ' 

Wheat. Barley, Oats. , Pease. > Beans, 

ftt,... 28s. Od., 1st,... 24*.Cd.' 1st, ... 20s. fid. 1st, ... 20s. 6d. 1st,... 22s. Od. 

2d, ... 25s. Od. 2d, ... 22ft.ifid. 2d, IBs* fid. 2d, ... 13s. Od. 2d, ... 20s. Od. 

3d, ... 22s. Od. 3d, 21*. Od. { 3d, ... ICw Od. 3d, ... 17«- Od» 3d, 18s. Od. 

Average Price* ofCofn in IRuglandaud Waktyfrom the Return* received in the Week 
, , 11 mded A r oii>. 8. 

Wheat, 19a 7d,««Btwtoy.T7* 20s. 100.—Rye, 31*- O^WBeanS, 35s. 2d.—Pease, ?te. Od* 

London, Corn lixehangc,$&/.■* 10. ' 1 ; Liverpool, Nov. II. 

a t. § a. •*II_ *■ *i. __ *■ 4. 


Beans. 

1st,... 22s. Od. 
2d, ... 20s. Od. 
3d, ... 18s. Od. 


39 to 62 Ditto, old . , 37 to lOLimeriek ■ - 
«to 30 Tick ditto, BOW 30 to 35|m*:«fM^ 7 

rt tJ rv_ vis' ' 1 r «r« ffOllm.<hitn If 


White, old , 39 to S3 Ditto, old • 
Fine ditto , ‘. 11 to 30 Tick ditto, a 
Superfine ditto 51 to 31 Ditto, ,oW. ■ 
Ditto, new . . 31 to 11 Feed Oats 8 . 
Uyc . . . 30 to 34 Fine ditto' . 

Barley, new '. r.3 to 26 Poland ditto 
Fine ditto . . 28 to 23 Fine ditto . 
Superfine ditto 3340 35 Potato ditto 
Malt . . . . 50 to 31 Fine ditto , 
Fide. . , . 35 to 32 Scotch . . 


Hog Pease 
Maple . . 


31 to 51 Ditto, Old • , 31 to SO PuWin 0 6. to 7 

31 to 11 Feed Oats " . . •18 ,to 92 Scotch . 8 3 to 9 

30 to 84 Fine ditto . » . 2I to $3. Midi Old . 0 0 to 6 

S3 to 2(5 Poland ditto . 20 to 21 Barley, Mr. £H> fits. 

28 to 23 Fine ditto . . 2140.26 Knfi. 2 0 to 1 

334o 85 Potato ditto . ’21 to 21 Scotch , . 1 Oto 1 

50 to 54 Pine ditto , , 85 to 26 Irish 4 Oto 4 

35 to <52 Scotch . . . 27 to 28 OaU, ptsr lS % 

29 to 31 Flour, per dusk IS to 50 Eng. new * |0 to 8' 

32 to 31 Ditto. second* 40. to 11 trial* do., 6 Ito 3 < 

Seeds. *c. t IS* * 


OO&tmea), per 240 lb. 

8 fengUsh 27 0 to 30 0 
0 Scotch . . 23 0 to 25 a 


on* < uwwn • . «rvu; 

3 to 9 SSrish ... S3 0 to: 


Seedt, fie. ; \ i 

l. M. d. ' ■ *, * A 

Must. White,. 8 to 10 O.Hempseed , 10 to 14,0 

— Brown, new 7 to 14 0 Linseed, cruiji. 36 to IS ,0 
Tores, pertwh. 5 to 8 6—Fine ,«■ « llto 32 0 
&anfoin,ner<ir, 32 to 37 0 Bye Crass, . 16 to 211) 
Turnips, ban. 10 to,16 0 Ribgraiu, . . 30 to 8» f) 

— Red fit g(een Wtoll O Clover, ted cwt.50 to 56 0 

--Yellow, 9 to 11 0 —White ,, . 58 to,68'0 
Caraway, cwt.64 to 36 0 Coriander . . 9 to 11 (f 
Canary, per gr. 16 to 62-0 Trefoil »■». .11 to 28 o 
. Hope Seed, per last, £34 to £25.. 



-white .4T 
m»,Sd» 3S ..0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, frim \rt fid 32d October 1823. 

••1 1st i ‘•i)Wu, -I «M 


. 6 Oto 6 6|Bren,p.31ih.I 0 to 1 2 
*1 Oto 4 A Butter, »eef, 8(c. 

4 Oto 4 8 Bntter,p.cwt *. d, t. d. 
' 1 ,«to 4 Oetfnt, new 97 0 to 30 0 

*5 lb. > Newry . go Olo 81 0 

* fo to 3' j Waterforj. 7i o to o o 
>. I 8 3* Cork.pic.Sd, 73 o to 74 o 
i, 2 llto 3 2 3udry 66 Oto 0 0 
rJi O to 36 0 Beef, |k tierce, 

fc-g *to 8 9 — Mess 73 0to 80 0 

I, Or P-barrel 30 Oto 31 u 

v ! : 0 0 — Mew 51 o to’ 35 o 

TMiddh , 59 Oto as o 

P.1* ' $**&• P- ewt, 

'30 Sh.'vlndib. 40 0 to H o 

* 58 o to 40 0 
^ Ham*. *y, 54 0 to 66 o 

«38 Ofarlfi. 0 Green . . — O to — „ 
35.0 to' 43 0 <ti)i*d,rd,p.c. — 0 to ~ f) 
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Count of Exchange, Mov. 11—Amsterdam, 12; 6. C. F. Ditto at tight, 12:3. 
Rottwdam, 12:7. Antwerp, 12 * 6. Hamburgh, 37 : a Alton*, 37 : 0. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 70. Ditto 25 : 90. Bourdeaux, 25 :90. Frankfort on the Maine, l§7f. 
Petefsburgli, per rble. 3f: 3. Ur. Berlin, 7 -‘ 10. Vienna, 10:1C Eff.fio. Trieste, 10:17 
Eff.fio. Madrid, 37, Cadiz, 36. Biiboa, 30. Barcelona, 35£. Seville, 354. Gibral- 
tar, 30J. Leghorn, 4Gj. Genoa, 434. Venice, 28 : 10. Malta, 45„ Naples, 39|. 
Palermo, 117- Lisbon, 524- Oporto, 524. Bio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 46. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 0| per pent. , 

Pricer of Gold and Silver , per o.t.—-Foreign gold, in bars, jC 3 : 17 : 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3:15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. flfd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. iljd. , 


PRICES CURRENT, FTov. 8._Lon»on, 11. 


SUGAR, Muir. 

B, K Dry Brown, . cwt. 
MhI. good, and fine mid. 
*one and very fine, . . 
Kenned Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto, ... . 

Crushed Lumps, . . 

molasses, British, C wt. 

COFFEE, Jamaica,, cwt. 
Ord. good, and One ord. 
Mid, good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Old. good, and firm ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Bum, 16O. P. gaU. 
Brandy, . 4 
Geneva, . , . 

Gram Whisky, . . 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe. 
Spanish White, putti 
TenerlfFe, ■ ' pipe. 

Madeira, . . . .% , . 
LOGWoOD, Jam. ton., 
Honduras, .... 
Campcachy, . . . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . , 

Cuba, .... . •. - 
INDIGO, CaraecasfinL 
TIMBER, Amcr. Pine. 
Ditto Ost, ..... 
Chrietiamumd (dut, paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . , 
TAR, American, brl. 

/frchangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt, 
TALLOW, Rrn.Yel. Ct^d. 

Home melted, . . , , 
HEMP, Polish Rhino, ten. 

Petersburgh, Clean, * , 
FLAX, 

Riga Thics.dcDniJ.Itdc. 
Dutch, ... ... 

Irish, . . , 

MATS, Archangel, , . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt, 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, , * 

OIL, WIpae, . turn, 

„ Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lh. 
Middling, . , . 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 

GOod, . 

Middling, . , | 

Demerava and Ilerbitw 
West India, . 

Pernambuco, 

Maraniiam, 


LEITH. 
57 to 59 


63 

7* 


98 

90 

8ft 

35 

SO 

90 

120 


188 

9 


64 

80 

125 

110 . 

w« 

98 

90 

52 

3J 

110 

130 


186 

10 


IS lod 2* td 
3 3 3 4 


2 3 
4 10, 

$ 

33 

31 

87 - 
40 , 
£10 

~8 

7 

9 

. IQs 
2 0 

*42 
1 0 
1 8 

13 

10 
40 

*43 

37 * ' 


55 

48 

90 


40 

40 

40 

Id 

l 


5 

5 0 

55 

44 

55 

29 

0 

0 


S 

u 

Us 6 

* ! 

3 3 

2 7" 

1 6 

2 8 
20 
17 
H 


60 

95 


GLASGOW. 
56 59 

63 66 


t 


91 

83 

90 

*8 


42 




0 


90 

104 

awe 

8J 

Ts6d 


100 

66 

81 

86 


90- 

106 

102 

115 

*9 

Is lOd 


8 0 8 Ifi 


1 S 
l 6 


40 


41 


LIVERPOOL; 
54 59 

60 68 

69 74 


•_ 

76 
93 
50 
76 
91 
74 • 

84 8 $ 

Is tod 2a Od 


92 

106 

75 

no 

106 

75 


£7 15 8 

8 15 9 

9 0 9 

8 10 9 

9 10 10 
9 0 10 


0 11 
l 7 
14 0 


59 


40 


1 2 

a 10 

15 0 


44 


LONDON, 
,58 — 

59 70 


104 
90 
78 • 


29 

78 


Ill 

95 

87 

30 6 

95 


ls7d Is I0d 
2 4 3 8 

16 2 3 


£25 

27 


£8 10 
9 0 


£50 

34 


9 0 

9 10 


9 10 10 0 
8 10 9 0 

lo 10 12 0 


u 10 

1 K 


1 I 
1 11 


16 6 0 0 
8 0 0 0 


£42 


£65 

45 


43 


40 



41 

_ 



40 

_ 


—, 

40 



41 

59 

6 


40 ; 

40 


42 

19 



20 

• — 




18 



~7* 



*71 

0 

% 

0 

8 

0 

51 


5* 



> «* 

0 

H 

0 

5 

—. 

*1 


4 



41 

0 

2 

0 

n 

0 

r 

0 

8| 

0 

11 

: 0 

71 

0 

Hi 

81 

91 

1 

5 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 9 

1 

3 

I 

5 

1 

n 

1 

SJ 
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* _ 

1 

l 

1 

2 

1 

n 

1 

3) 

— 


_ 

0 m 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

t 

0 

11 

1 0J 

0 

9 

ff 

10 
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0 

0 

11 
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1 

1 

>i 

1 

in 

1 

,-in 
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0 l» 
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Alphabetical List of Esolish Banxbuptctes, announced between the 20U* 
of Aug. and the 20th of Oct. 1823; extracted from the London (lazstte. 


Aldersey, fl. Liverpool, grocer.. 

Andrew, P. R. Brighton, grocer. 

Atkinson, A. Luilgate-hill, cabinet-maker. 
Atkinson, T. I.wlgate-hiU, cabinet-maker. 

Bailev, J. N. Chancery-Ijine, bookseller. 

Ball, !!. andF. K. Powell, Ottgry St Mary, De¬ 
von!*! re, woollen-manufacturers. 

Barnes, W. Ncwliall, Worcestershire, cattle-dealer. 
Barton, W. Cambridge, coach proprietor. 
Batterheck, P. F. Norton, Suffidk, brandy-mer¬ 
chant. 

Biles, J. Cranbourne, Dorsetshire, blacksmith. 
Bish, D. Shirehampton, Gloucestershire,*dealer. 
Boulting, J. Halstead, Essex, linen-draper. 
Bradford, 8. Yardley Street, Spa-fields, leMhex- 
japanner. 

Broughs 11, R. Little Ness, Shropshire, Baffler. • 
Ceton, H. Beamiuster, Dorsetshire, draper.; 
Cleaver, W. Holbom, soap-manufecturer. ‘ 
Cogger, T. Haymarket, glassmgn, ' ! ’ 
Cooper, J. Leicester, linen.drtffltr. " ’ 

Cone, J. Crutehed-frisrs, victuffller. 

Cnmfoot, A. Houndsditch, Inker. 

Cox, C. St Martin’s Lane, draper. 

Critchley, J. and T- Walker, Bolton, Hquor-mer- 


Johnson, W. Liverpool, merchant. - - 

Kingsell, J. Black wall, plumber. 

Kirkpatrick, W. E. Lime-street, merchant, 
Knowles, O. Brighton, stable-keeper. 

Lee, II. T. Gravel-lane, Itatcliffe-highway, slop- 
seller. 

.Lowndes, J. II. Liverpool, merchant. 

Lummy, J. Foston, Yorkshire, corn-factor. 
M'Gowan, W. Newark, tua-dealer. 

.Maddy, AV. Leeds, linen-draper. 

Marchant, Ji Freshford, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 
Martin, J. Bolton, manufacturer. 

Maunders,^, Upper Ground-street, Christchurch, 
victualler. 

Maxwell, J, Boston, tea-dealer. 

Meilheim, L. J. de, Anmdel-street, Strand, mer¬ 
chant. 

Mitchell, W. Norwich, silversmith. 

MoHett, J. Lower Thames Street, victualler, 
Moore, E. Hanway Street, Oxford Street, silk- 
fflereer, ' 

Myers, A. Haymarket, tailor. 

, Oldriere, L.~ Dartmouth, tallow-chandler. 

Peplow, J. Grosvenor-mews, veterinary-surgeon. 
PCrrell, J. King^treet, Cheapside, tilk-manufae- 
' turcr. 


chants. 

Dighton, O. Rochester, draper. .iPhilHps, D. Cpld Blow, Pembrokeshire, victualler. 

Dixon, F. and E. Fisher, Greenwich, linen-dra- WhiUipi, H. Devonshire Street, BUliopsgute, hau 


l>crs. 

Drakes, D, and G. Smith, Reading, linen-drapers. 
Duncalfe, J. ten. Donnington Woodmiii, Sfitop- 
shire, miller. 

Ferguson, .1. Liverpool, merchant. 

Fleming, R. Yarmouth, wine-merchant. 

Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars’-road, 
woollen-draper. 

Funston, R. Cambridge, dealer. 

Gcnide, J. High-street, Whitechapel, butcher. 
GaslteU, J. Windle, Lancashire, miller.. ■* 

Gaskell, G. Hall, Westmoreland, innkeeper, 
Goodwin, R. Lamb’s Conduit Street, aUk-mercer. 
Grange, J. Piccadilly, nurseryman, A‘ 

Graves, .1. and H. S. Langbourn-ehambets, mer¬ 
chants. 

Cueeii, J. White Home Terrace, Stepney, coal- 
merchant. 

Grcetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler, 
llartwright, T. Kinver, Staffordshire! victualler. 
Hasford, J. Trowbridge, victualler. . 

Hopple, J. Cainbo, Notth»mh«Sand, cooper. - 
1 libbert, J. HykjTd’s-(»urt,t2mtchod-£riars, wlne- 
merchanUi, * ( 

Mill, R. Stafflwd, silversmith. 

-J Iolman, R. Crown-street, Flnsbury-square, hat¬ 
ter. 

Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper. 1 “ 
lloni, H. Cherry-garden street^ Rotherhithe, 
merchant. 

Howell, J. Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, linen-dra¬ 
per. . 

Hunter, J. Halifax, dealer. . ’ 

Hurry, W. C. Mincing Lane, merchant. ,, 
Jenkins, J. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant, jj ■ 
Jenkins, J. Tewksbusy, corn-dealer. * ' ■ . 
Jennings, J. Kcynslnan, Somersetshire, saddler. 


, ter, 

Phillips, M. and Co. Devonshire Street, Bishops- 
gate. 

Pigott, W. Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, firmer. 
Ring, R. and A. Whitehaven, brewers. 

Robertson, E. FrenehWMn Yard, Dean Street, 
High Holborn, coach-smith. 

Roche, G. Liverpool, tobacconist. 

Rogers, W. Gosport, butcher. 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate Street within, tailor. 
Ryder, R. Edale, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 
Simmons, A. Strand, tailor and draper. 

Skitter, E. Rochester, victualler. 

.Smith, i. Doncaster, grocer. 

Smith, T. Manor-row, Tbwer-hill, earthenware- 
man. 

Steel, J. and G. Greenwich, timber-merchants. 
Button, MV Sunbury, Middlesex, brewer. - 
Telford, J. and W. Arundrfl, Liverpool, drapers. 
' Thurtell, T. Haymarket, victualler. 

Twigg, W. Salford, victualler. 

Underwood, C. Cheltenham, builder. 

Waters, u. Union Court, Broad Street, 

chant. 

Wat*on, T. Lohirsight, Lancashire, dealer. 

Watt, C. Snhicy-street, Goswell-street road, pen- 
manufiteturer. 

Watt, C. Spencer-strect, Goswell-strect road, mer- 
Wilment, S. Wilton, Somersetshire, timber-mer¬ 
chant. 

Wilson, R. and F. Oxford-street, linen-drapers. 
Wombwett, <W. Edmund Street, Battle Bridge, 
stage-coach proprietor. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, banker. 

Worth, J. and J. Trump-street, warehousemen. 
Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the Wife 
. of Aug. and the 20th Ottl813j extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, James, shipbuilder in Perth. , > , 

Cameron, .Dugald,.and Company, mW-hants or 
grocers la Greenock t and Dugald M'Ewcn, 
merchant In Greenock, only "surviving partner 
' in that concern.' , “ •- , , . 

Campbell,. James and Co-, wine and spirit-mer- 
ehants in Glasgow. 

Dinning, John, writer'and builder, lately residing 
in Tradeaton, at present at Burnside, n*ar Glas¬ 
gow. 

Douglas, William, merchant; Glasgow. . 

Dryoen, John, skinner, dealer in wool, and ma¬ 
nufacturer and seller of gloves in Jedburgh. 

Ewing, Miller, and Co., KerchSnta, Greenock, &ao 

Gilmour, David, drajiSr, South fridge, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Outhne, Robert, merchant, Cupar Fife. 

ifobnstone, Alexander, merchant, North Bridge. 
E linhurgh. 

Landalf, John, and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 


Landall, John and Thomas, and Co., lately mer¬ 
chants in Edinburgh, now in i-eith. 

Lawson and Thomson, hat-manufacturers, Dun¬ 
fermline. . . 

Maclean, John^md Co. some time merchants ana 
shopkeepers in Glasgow. 

Pickard, George and Co., merchants and agents 
in Edinburgh. 

Ramsay, David, merchant in Perth. 

Ritchie, Alexander, late banker in Brechm, for¬ 
merly of Bearhilland Caitnbank. 

Shaw, William, grain-dealer and merchant. Town- 
head Mill, Kilsyth. 

Steel, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

Thomsoft, John, merchant in St Andrews. 

White, Robert, wright and lyildcr m Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bm tli wick and Goudie. and George Goudia and 
*( mnpatiy, both of Belhaven; Borthwieks amt 
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Company of Dunbar; and Uruoe, BorthwicK 
and (company of Komngsberg, a first dividend 
■ after 17tii November. 

Hill, Peier, ami Company, booksellers In Edin¬ 
burgh; Hist dividend on 84th November, to 
those creditors wheae claims have been sustain* 

G<1. * * 

King, 0. H. merchant in Glasgow; a dividend on 
22d November. 

Levach, George, merchant in Thurso; a divi¬ 
dend after 6th December. _ . 

MacCallum, Duncan, late merchant m Tarbertj 
a first and final dividend after 80th October. 
Matbison and Company, merchants in Edinburgh! 

a first dividend after 2Sd November. 

Mylne, William, merchant and insurance-broke* 
m Leith; a first and final dividend after fills 
November. 


Or. 


Nasmyth, Pollock and Company, paper-makers 
and stationers in Edinburgh! a first dividend 
after fid November. 

Paterson, John, merchant in Edinburgh, and Ro- 
bert Kerr, merchant in Leith, as copartners 
carrying on a Joint trade; an interim dividend 
after luh November. 

Scott, Thomas, inn. late merchant, Disir-street, 
Edinburgh i a dividend after 16th Octolier. 

The concern of Rpbert Craig, millers and grain- 
dealers at Patrick; a final dividend after 7th 
November. 

Wylie, Alexander, late manufacturer in Glasgow; 
a dividend after 17th October. 

Young and Gordon, drapers and merchants in 
Dundee; a second and finol dividend on z7th 
. October. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, See. 


7 Dr, 


17 

9 V. 


S Lift? Gds. lion. 3. Dutton, <?or. * Sutfc-Lt by 
* nurd), vice Hamilton, ret. 

7 Am. 1823 

1 Dr. Gds. Cant Sweny, Maj. by purch. vice 
Turner, ret. « 88 do. 

Lt. Polhlll, Cant, by purch. da 

Cor. Heaviside, Lt. by purch.. da* 
Gent. Cadet H. Wilson, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Cot. by patch. da 

3. J. White, tier, by pinch, vice Phil- 
Hpps, prom, *1 do. 

Thomas J. F. Ft*. Klrkwai, Cor. by 
purch. TUfcLascelles, 67 F, 

18 Sept 

Cor, Elton, Lt by putch, vice Foster, 
prom. Cape Corps Civ. , 28 Aug. 
Lt. Collins, (tmi h. ft. 21 Dr. Lt vice 
Nash, ejtch. rec. diff. 18 Sept 

G. J. Christie, Cor. vice Elton, prom. 

da 

Lt. Dungan, ftosn h. p. 19 Dr. Lt 
(Riding Master) *31 Aug. 

Lt. Wanng, Capt by parch. vied 
Power, ret *8 da 

Ena. Mundy.Xt. by purch. da 
Scrj.-Ma). Littlejohn, fm.*72 F. Ens. 
and to am as Adj. vice Mundy, 
prom. 18 Sept 

Hosp. Assist. Butt, Asslst-Surg, vice 
Dent, 21 F. 4 do. 

Lt IIlane, Capt by purCh. vice 
Rudsdetl, prom. - 31 July 

Ena. Goode, U. by purch, vjee Kane 
- da 

Robert Dampier Hallifax, Eng. by 
purch. vice Goode da 

A. Shaw, Ens. vice Stake, 28 F. 

M. K. Atherley, Ens. by purchJvlJ* 
Browne, 70 V. •• 98 Aug. 

Ens. Beatty, from h.p. 44 F. Ens. 

vice Atherley, 70 F. 4 Sept 

Bt Maj. Percival, Maj. vice M'NeiU 
. dead do. 

Lt Cowper, Capt. do. 

Ens. Grattan, Lt,,. do 

Gent Cadet, E. K. Young, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. * da 

As. Smg. Dent, from 9 F. Surg. vjeo 
Carey, dent. * da 

Lt Holmes, Csph by natch. vine 
ir England, 49 F. do. 

2d Lt EtJii, let Lt by purch. da 
ff. te Id, Tuoper, ft# Lt by purch. 

v da 

'Rbt;ftb*fir, tt! 1 :* do. 

Ens, Slake, from 13 V. Eat da 
Lt, Whtt&r, Adi, vimyfiridgcland, 
wwl' ; ' 4o* 

.Ctm. riay,from>T F. Capyrtee fit 
nej. Wfider, tm'xm&jffito the 
service '^p?-Juue 

M / i h&irG Murray, &.CJK fWm 
’ *' . Colonel, vice Oejr. Karl of 

atoun, dead ft Sept, 

spgland, from 2.1 F. Mi}? by 
vice Hutchinson, prom. 

4 da 


er. 


fil F. 

52 


10 


13 

13 


13 


27 

23 


S3 



35 

57 

60 

61 

64 

67 

69 

70 


7 * ' 
73 , 

75 

77 

81 

86 

38 

92 

99 

1W. 

*2 

Cape 


Thomas Irvine, Ens. 10 do. 

Capt Levinge, from h. p. 10 F. Capt. 

vice Douglas, cancelled 14 Aug. 
Capt Peacock u, fromh. p. 36 F. vice 
F. G. Peaeocke, exih. 10 Sept „ 
Ens. Gore, from h. p. 82 F. Ens. 
(paying diff.) vice Bower, 61 V. 

28 Aug. 

Gent. Cadet F. Coglilan, from It. 
MIL ColL Ens. vice Creagh, 81 F. 

25 Sept 

Ens. Bower, from 57 F. Ens. vice Lt. 
Berkeley, h. p. 82 F. rec. diff. 

28 Aug. 

Lt JuU, Capt by purch. vice Eliot, 
ret 18 Sept 

Ens, M*Pbetson, Lf. by purch. «te- 
fi. D, Speke, Ens. by purch. da 
Lt Vaughan, Capt. by woefc. vice 
■ Hay,?5F. 

Cm. hm. F. LttW«N, fr«to 9 Dr. 
*•' Lt bypurehj.- ' - G-i 1 ■' 11 do. 

J. herd ElnapAane, tens, by purch. 

vice HaiflHfSh, Rifle fir, 14 Aug. 
Ens. Hun. G. A. BroWMtfrom 15 F. 
Urby purch. utae Hunter, prom. 

^ 28 da 

* ,B8a Atherley; ftom 15 F. Ens. vice 
Clarke, It. u. 44 F. 4 Sept 

Ens. Reed, from h. p. 4W. I. H. Ens. 

vice Blake, exch. rec. diff. 18 do. 
Lt-Gen. Sir J, Hope, '0.C.II. from 
921. Col. vice M.-GaU. Sir G. M ur- 
ray, 42 F, - 6 do. 

C. Primrose, Ens. vice O’Brien, dead 
4 do. 

Id. Williamson, Capt.by purch. vice 
1 - -Watts, ret 18 do. 

. Ens. Primrose, Lt by pureh. do. 

;■ H. Seymour, Ens. by }mrch. do. 

Lt Ife«, G, A. Browne, from h. p. 
70F. Lt. vice Cockbum, txch. rec. 

Dfti. All. Cbm. Gen. Madsmrin, from 
h.p. Payttt. vice Hcacock, dead, do. 
Lt Mont <: :mery, Capt vice Pilking- 
ttut 4«d do. 

Ens. Brown, Lt do. 

—— Cfeagh, from 60 F. Ens, da 

Lt H ;!'and, ftom 89 F. Lt vice 
Carrol, h, p. 1 F. - do. 
—- Williamson, from h. p. LF. Lt 
Vice Holbmd/S6 F. da 

Lt. Gen. Alex. Duff, Col. vice Lt- 
Gefi. Sir J. Ape, 7® F. 6 Sept. 
Horn. Assist Thorfttat Assist. Sure. 

vice Ltjioh, dismissed 25 June 

Capt Macintosh, ftom 11F. Maj. by 
march. vice Brice, ret. 18 Sept. 

Bt* Gilland, ftom 1 Vet Bn. 
Csjpt vie© Kenney, h. p. 12 F. 

Opt, Bulloch, from h. p, 109 F. vice 
« Maclean, each. 18 da 

As. Staff Sure. Tedlie, Surg. vice 
Chrtgnn, dead do. 

Corps (Cav.) Lt. Foster, from 15 Dr. Adjf 

and Lt.' 28 Aug. 


Lr. 



1823-3 AppprntmqntSf Promotions, 

1 R. Vet. Bn. Bt Maj. Poppleton, fnSnh.p. 12 F 

Capt. vice GMand, 1 W. Ind. R. 

4 8ept 

2 Lt. Hartley, from h. p.York Rang. 

Lt. vice O’Connel, h. p. 21 Aug. 

1 Vet. Bn. Cant, tie BurraUar, frow h. p. 101 F. 

Capt vice Popjdetoii, cancelled 

<, ■ 38 Sept- 

Vet Comp. Lt. Wilson, from h. p. 84 F. Lt vice 
Burges, ret list < H do. 
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Lieut. Hammond, from Ceylon Reg. with Lieut? 
' Robertson, h. p. 94 F. • ,•*, 

•Ensign Shewell, from 57 F. roc. diff with Eifelgn 
Fergus son, h. p. RO F. 

P*ym. uivo from io F. with Capt. Bloomfield, 
. h.p. . 

■«—*-» 'Campbell, from 46 F* with Cant, Aadeiw®, 
h. p. G W. I. R. 

As, Surg. Richardson, from 18 F. with Staff" As. 
Surg. Davies. 


< Unattached. 

Mai. H. Hely,, Hutchinion, ftam 49 
F. Lt.'Coi. of .Htf, bf purch, vice" 
CoL Wright, *'SepL 1BS13 

Ordnance Department, 


,, Rrxlgiiatim* and Retirements. 

ColonelWrigbL R- Art. 

Major Turner,! Dr. a. 

CaptPft«w,2F. , 

Lieut. Hamilton, 2 Life Gds. 

i-VV;’-’*. ■(,. 


Royal Art. 2d Lt. Dyson, 1st Lt, It Autf. 1825 •' 1,1 

Cent. Cadet V. RoWnsou, 2d Lt, do. . Appemlmcnt Cancelled, 


1st Lt. Slater, from.h. p, 1st fit' do; 
Bt. Col. and Lt. CoLViney, Col, vice 
Wright, ret '<1- *' X ytMlffC 
Bt. Lt. CoL andMsji Broiigh, Lt Cal 

do. 


■i. 

Capt. Douglas, 52 F. 

^ . , 

; Deaths. 


Bt. Maj, and Capt. R. Macdonald, 
Major , ■ do. 

2d Capt Browne, Capt, ,■ do, 

Hospital Staff* 

Assist. Sure. Tedlie, Rom h.p, 85F‘ 
Assist, bur. to tub Forces 

4 Sept. 1825 

Gdrrisens. 

Lt. Gem. M art! n Hunter, Gov. of Pen. 
dennls Castle, vies Gen; Buckley, 
dead _ ; ’ 27Sept. IMS 

Exchanges ,, ' 

Major lion. T. S. Bathurst CM* Corps, with 
Major Forbes, h. p. 56 F* 

Bt. Maj. Hall, from; ^' 
t'orrevont, h.». 60 

Capt. Williams, from. 

Hon. H. R. Molyaeu*,* 

-Hidrertstm, 

surier, h. p 24 FA m 


capt. 


General Buckley, late of 2 Life Ods. Gov. of Pen- 
. denuisCsstle, at Cobham, Surrey, 14 SepL 1x23 
1 -.- Hopetouii, G.C.B. Co]pnel, 42 F. 

IbSt^M'ffoUh 18,F, Malta, 31 Jufy 

Cm Pilhutgtop, 81F. Isle of Wirht, 9 Sept. 

»■;;. Haekett, 3 Vet Bn. Bcre, lrel. 17 do. 

.'Davies, h, p. lloyal Art. Acton Burrell, near 
Shrewsbury, 30 Aug. 

. ; . Witts, h, p. R, Art ott passage from Malta 

l;. ... " ’ " 8 do. 

i—— Bflltlia, h. p. 92 F. w 21 April 

-Blaskowitz, h. p. Newfoundland Fenc. 

Mmheth, ‘ 4 Aug. 

Behendcr, h. p. Watte ville’s Regfc Berne. 

30 April 

fAgut Robtosoti, 99 p. drowned on passage from 
;,|Wlidi to Bombay, 21 Jan. 

. . . Maxwell, 28 F. Gibraltar, 

JW*JjIdler, 51 F, Edinburgh, 5 Sept 

Muirsoa,' F. Sbolapore, Bombay, 

, ,, 4 March 


With Capt 
be Me- 

Lieut" Weiitenra, from 9. with ’AfU. and , t- " ftstt, lS *p.^7 F.'invernms, 

Lieut Stammers. 8 Dr. f ‘ •• ' - —Kater. h. p. 27 F,. Guernsey, 

• Sfcuniumi,^m.l»tChFl|h|«}ettt.Maa. ~ ‘ --- 

40 L' . * 


# - Burke, i ..... „ 
■ -Msuslaae,h. p. 11 


ter, 49 F. . • , ,, 

- T. Wood. fScom 49 Dr. With Lieut, Wt; 


G. E. Jolli 


___ ltt-Df. rec.dlffi pith 

Lieut PWUpps, h.,p,8 JV 1 1 , 

-Curwyne, from 17 fit tea, diff, with Lleut 

Osaka, h. pr 8 ~ ’’ '• . 

-i— Blake, ftoin if W' 'to With’ Ideut 
Robbins, h. p. 8 Dr. , ; .■ V , • 1 ’ 

-Smith, from R. Wagg. Train pith Llfipt. 

MHlowaU, h. p.. .. i ; yj : " •’ ■ 

—■. ■ itoe, from SO F, pith Blent Ousely, ». p. 
56 F. ,i.y-. 

-Wilkiuson, fropt37F,,toc. diff withUeut 

Hartley, h,m94 F. >. ,i, », ,V<r 

-Power, from 38F, 

■ Wtdford.from 84 


?.froe.;iiliff. with 

Gammell, h,p.7S■ .s-.::., • i 
—r-Book, from 73F,.fni Li*Ut _ 
h. p. Rifle Brig. • I ,, 




, . Ion. 

'. Me of Man, 30 July 
June 

—... ---18 July 

-»■—; Reyva,ltp. 82 F. Hamilton, N.B. 19 Aug. 
■—-'•‘-tCnmdib h. p. 85 F. Dublin, 19 do. 
- Vickers’ h. pT 121 F. 2.3 Feb. 

, Mom G, Finch, 15 F. Dublin, 1 6 Kept 
O'Briem 53 F. _ 

... Maclean, h.p. 27 F. 24 May 

Adjutant-Lieut. Bridgeland, 28 F. Malta, 5 July 
Qmutor-MastcP Tongue, h. p. 2 Dr. li. drowned, 

5 Aug. 

Department Staff Surg. Walter-, h. n. 

' 13 Sent 

— ; ■<> . . As. Surg. Inglis, 57 F. &ia- 

, crown, Ireland, 20 Ang. 

. : .. ■ — As. Surg. Quill, 1 Vet. Bn. 

v, Cork, 15 do. 

■i) Dep. Purv. Surtees, h. p. 

Kept. 

^, -i- Hosp. As. Madeod, h. p. 

,,,’Cahada' May 

. jQpmmissariat. Dep. As. Com. Gen. Cha. Borreu, 
Sierra Leone, 21 July 




?*• October* 


Cor. Lyon, fawn, n. p,18 Dy. Cor. and 
Sub-Lt hypurch. do. 

r%ifs SDt ’ 1 u J ,8,d 

he reoHved on 

. ■ • »■ 1*}* 
* Dr. Gds. ,H^-^Bdjnan,LtedCol. by tmr<*,yli» 

Lt LwJg^lXpt; ft puwh. P 
Cor. Jervis, Lt W pWfcb. do. 
Cor. and AdJ. Sffi»|*imk of Lt 26 
’ ■ do, 

v oi.. xiv." 


1 Dr. 



Cent. Cadet, J- R- Hay, Cor. by 
pureb. 25 Sept. 

Cant Stisted, Maj. by parch, vice 
wallflee, prom. 

Lff Btoto CUpt. by purch. 

Cor. Lesthes, Lt bv ppreh. 

W. M. Owen, Cor, by purch. do. 
Lt Hort, from 2 li« Gds. Lt vice 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Taytor,- 45 ¥. 


18 do. 


T. J. Fits M, file. Kirkwall, Cor. by 
purCh. Vice Ldscciles, 67 F. do. 
G. J. v.irlsBe, Cor. vice Elton, prom. 

do. 

Lt St Leger, CApt by purch. vice 
BarrtlttwC ' 25 do. 

Cor, wWdwWt It by pu«h. do. 
A. G. Duff, Cor. by pureb. 2 Oct. 

41 
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51 
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85 
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83 

90 
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l v«i Bn. 


W. P. Neale, Cor. by purch. vice 
Moore, 17 Dr. Oct. 

Serj. Mnj. Littlejohn, from 72 F. Eris. 

vice Mundy, prom. 18 Sent. 

Lt.it lane, Capt.bypuTch.viee Ruus- 
Well, prom. 31 July 

Era. Goode, Lt. by purch. do. 

R. D. Halifax, Era. by purch. do. 
Lt. Pridcaux, Cast, by purch, vice 
Macintosh, 93#. 25 Sent. 

Ena. Richmond, Lt. by purejfc. no. 


Appointments, Promotions, <$f<\ 

* Col. vice Ms}. 


T. A. Bell, Ens. by purch. iff do. 
Lt-Geh. lion. R. Meade, from 90 F. 
Colonel vice Gen. Sir C. Hustings, 
dead . ' 9 Oct 

Lt Jones, Capt, by purch. vice Milne, 
ret ’ 25 Sept. 

Ena. Stlrke, Lt by purch. ■ do. 

R. A. Cuthbert, Ena. by purch. da. ■ 
H. J. Ellis, vice Finch, dead . ■' dot 
—— Campbell, Ens. vice Ellis, 11F. 

2 Oct. 

’ Lt Skinner, Capt by pinch* vice 
Macfsrlane, ret 9 da, 

Lt Brand, Adj. rice Skinner , do. 
Lt Armstrong, from 8? F. Lt Vice 
Keogh, 35 F. ... ' ' 2 do. , 

Lt.FfmUaler, Capt by purch. Vice 
Bt Mnj, Stewart, ret 43 Aug. 
Ens. Bennet, Lt by purch. ’ do. 
Era, Colder, Lt vicosMaxw^B, dead 

Gent Cadet G. lRgbtt, from R. a&L 
coil. ' *d». 

Era. Deedes, Lt vice Vesie, dead 
,, 2 Oct 

G. C. Rooke, Era. ' do, 

Lt Keogh, from 29 F. Lt vide Dew- 

son, h. p. 3F. 2 do. 

Capt HtU, Mai, by, purch. Vice 
M'Coy* itst. 25 Sept* 

Lt Johnson, Capt by purch.,,.' do, 
Ens, Brown, Lt do. 

-Ellis, from 15 F, Rns. ,, 2 Oct 

Lt Taylor, from 8 Dr. Lt. and Adj. 

vice Maples, % Llfe Gdj. 18 Sept 
T. st L. Irving, Era. As, 

Gent Cadet F, Coghlan, from Iff 
Mil. Coll. Ens- vice Creagh, 81 ^F. 

Bt Col. Fits Graald, Lt-CoL .Vico. 

Andrews, dead • 9 Get, 

Bt Mai. F. hn Thurn, Maj. ’ ‘ do. 
Lt JuU, Capt by purch. vice Eliot, 
ret la do. 

Era, M‘Pherson, Lt by purch.. dp. 
B. I). Speke, Ens. bv purch. ' do. , 
Lt. Boycs, Adj. vice JuU 25 do. 
Lt. Williamson, Capt* by purch- vice 
Watts, ret ' do. 

Ens. P. Primrose, Lt by punch, do., 

H. Seymour, Era. by purch. do. 
Dep. Am, Com. Gen. Mdclaurin, from 

h. p. Paym. vice Heacoek, dead 
. da 

Lt Montgomery; Capt vice Pilkmg. 

ton, dead do. 

Era. Brown, Lt da 

-Cresgh, from 66 F. Era. do. , 

Lt French, Capt by purch. vice 
Charlton, 92 F. 25 Sept 

Ens, Butler, Lt. by purch. do. 
A, S. Bateman, Era, by purch. da 
Lt Holland, from 89 F. Lt vice Car. 

roll, h. p. 1 K. 18 da 

Lt am, from h. p, 3 F. *Lt vice 
Armstrong), 20 F. 2 Oct. 

Lt Williamson, from h. p. 1 F. Lt 
vice Holland, 86 F> ,, 18,Sept 
Maj.-Cen, It Darlings Colonel vice 
Lt.-Gen, Meadto, 12 F. ,8 Oot. 
Seri. Maj. Maclean, Qua, Haiti, vice 
Milter, dead .8 Aug, 

Capt Charlton, fronts# F. Maj * 

, purch. vice Wilkie, ret. S5l 
Capt Macintosh, from U> 
vice Brice, ret t 
As. Staff .Sure. TedHe.,! 

Duigan, dead 
Sai-MM, Curry, Adj, andlSST^fee 
Miller, dead 16 Oct. 

Cd. Hort 11. King, from h, p. 5 E. 


C^ov. 

Gen. Kelso, dead 

Ifi Oct, 

Capt. de Banallier, from h. p. 101 F. 

Capt vice Poppleton, cancelled do. 
As. Surg. Morrison, from 8.3 F. 'As. 

Sure, vice Quill, dead 25 do. 

Lt Fleming, from h. p. 37 F. Lt vice 
Piggott, ret. list 9 Oct. 

3 Vet. Bn, Bt Major Gray, from h. p. African 
C.Capt. vice llackett, dead, 25 Sept. 
Ens, Walsh, from h. p. 11 F. Ens. 

vice Chambers, ret. list 16 Oct. 
Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art 2d Capt Grant, Capt 22 Sept. 

——— Duncan, from h, p. 2d Capt. 

do. 

1st Lt Simmons, 2d Capt. do. 

— Creagh, from h. p. 1st Lt. do. 
2d Lt HUiraacles, 1st Lt do. 

Gent Cadet, Vandeleur, 2d Lt. do. 
1st Lt Peawe, from b. p. 1st Lt. vice 
, Briton, h. p. 1 Oct 

Medical Department 
Burg. Davie, from h.p. Surg. vice 
Van lHKtsgcii, h. p- 9 Oct. 

As. Siml^flunningham, from h. p. 
66 F. As. Staff Surg. 2 do. 

- Hutchinson, from h. p. .7 

W. I. R. ditto. do. 

.. - i....... Finlaysou, from h. p. 99 F. 

ditto, vice Tedlie, prom. do. 

> . Hosp. At Cocking, from h. p. Hosp. 

, As. vice Alexander, dead do. 

' G. Minty, Hosp. As. vice Kiunis, 

dead 16 do. 

■ F. C. HpthWaite, Hosp. As. vice Mae- 
kay, dead do. 

Unattached. ■ 

• MM- Wallace, from 1 Dr. Lt-Col. of 
Inf. by purch. vice M. Gen. Swin- 
ton, ret 25 Sept. 

. Lt. Moseley, from, 1 Life Gds. Cant. 

, by purch. vice White, ret do. 

'■'' Bt Lt Col. Keightlcy, from 23 F. 
“i ! s Lt Col. of Infantry by purch. vice 

, 1 • Lt Gen. Minet, ret 16 Oct 

■”W- • Staff. 

. Capt Henry, from h. p. Sub-Insp. of 
, Mil. Bt Ionian IsL vice White, ret. 

, ' ’ , 25 Sept. 

Garrisons. 

Lt Gen. Martin Hunter, Gov. of Pen- 
dewnis Castle, vice Gen. Buckley, 

’ dead, i 22 Sent 

< fit. Maj. Simian, from Portsmouth, 
Town MM. Hull, vice White 2 Oct. 
,, V:/Lieut .White, from Hull, Town Maj. 
Portsmouth, viceSimaou do. 

’ ■ i Exchanges. 

Bt IX. CphHiH,froin 23 F. with Major England, 

Bt 'Mt^^arriton, from SO F. with Capt Hors- 

Capt.’i>{df,;fHHn53 F. rec. diff. with Capt Stu- 
-' art, h. p.il9 F, " 1 

T. G. Peacocke. from 55 F, with Capt. W. 
L. Peacoefce, It pTsflF, 

. Maclean, from * W. I, R. with Capt Bul¬ 
lock, h. p. 103 F. 

Lieut. J. Trollope, Bt. from 10 Dr. ree» diff. 

with Lieut. M. of Carmarthen, h. p. 

—-— Nash, from 18 Dir, rec. dull with Lt Col- 
hra, h. p, yt Dr, » 

- —. DTIrban, from 14 Dr. roc. diff. between 

full pay Cav. and Inf. with Lieut Congfcve, 
h. p. 3a F. 

— Mangles, from M Dr. With Lieut Lindsay, 
57 F. “i 

*—— Isaacson, frflm 47 F. with Lieut Codd, 
h. p. 1 BshamaGir. Comp. 

-Morphett/from S3 F. With Lieut Cates. 

87 F. 

—— Fleetwood* from 74 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Burnet, h. p. 25 D*. 

■#-— Coekbum from 75^. rec. diff with Licnt 
Hon. G. A. %bw»e, h. p. 70 F. 

Cornet Currie, fr<hn3 Dr. G. rec. diff with Comet 
fchewell, h. p. 60 F, 
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Cornet Backhouse, from 17 Dr. rec. diff. with Cor¬ 
net Pole, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Knsign W. Campbell, from 24 F. with Ensign Ro¬ 
binson, 8!* F. 

-Browne, from 31 F. rec. diff, with Ensign 

Boileau, h. p. 29 F. 

■ Foskett from 31 V. with Ensign Burrows, 


31F. 


■ Blake, from 70 V. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Heed, h. p. 4 W. 1. R. 

Surg. Ardley, from 17 F. with Surg. Ilcriot, h, p., 
(! I 1 '. 

-Featherstonc, from 24 F. with Surg. Byrtt, 

h. p. 71 F. 

—— Vsllange, from 33 F. wilh Surg. Fits Gerald, 
h. p. 69 F. 

Vet. Sure. Rickwood, from 8 Dr. from Vet. Surg. 
Bird, h. p. 19 Dr, - 

Resignations arid Retirements. 

Lieut. Gen. Minet, late of 30 F. 

Major Gen. Swinton, late of 8 Galt, Bn. 

I,ii‘ut.-Col. French, 6 Dr. G. 

Major Stewart, 24 F. ! . 

-Maceoy, 41 F. 

-Elliot, G4 F. 

-Wilkie, 82 F. 

-Brice, 93 F. 

Captain Barrett, 14 Dr, 

-Milne, 12 F. 

.- Macfarlane, 16 F. 

-Watts, 73 F. 

—-White, Sub-Insp. MIL Ion. Islands. 

Lieut. Maples, 2 Life Gils. 

Appointment Cancelled . 

Bt, Maj. Poppleton, Capt. 1 ft Vet. Bn, 
Removed from tjfc Service. 

Dep. Com. Gen'. Whitmore. 

Death)!. 

General Nisbelt Balfour, 39 F, -A 16 Oct. 18*3. 

-E. r^f Bridgewater, 14 Dr, Ashridge Park 

21 do. 


- Sir c. Hastings, fife G, C. U. 12 F. Wll- 

lesley Hall, Atherton s ' " 20 Sent- 

Uussaux 


20 Sept. 

Lieut-Oenerai Willington R. Art, Woolwich 
* 16 Oct. 

Maj.-Gen. Kelso, 1 R. Vet Bn. Bungay 13 do. 
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Colonel Wright, late of ft. Art, Edinburgh, 2 Oct* 
■ 1 R- Dovcton, E.I.C. Serv.Lrmdon, 10 Mar. 
Lieut-Colonel Andrews, 60 F. Kingston, Upper 
Canada 24 Aug. 

.. -■ Lavrcourt, h. p. 27 F. Montreal 

26 June 

——-Ogle, E. I. 0. Serv. Dijon 24 Jan. 

-Lumsrlon, do. Condon 10 Apr. 

Major Lynch, h. pOt" F. Ballinrobe 1 June 

-—-Mac lend, E. I. C. Serv. London 27 Mar. 

—^agwurke, do. Ireland, 30 May 

OapraMpi.ane, 69 F. Wallajabad, Madras, 10 do. 
——*—>■ Murray, invalids, 

.. Coyell, late 3 Vet. Bn. 19 Aug. 

Bulstrode, late .3 do. 6 Oct. 

—<—— Brasbridge, h. p. 57 P. Naples, 13 Sept. 

■ ■ Makwell, h. p. 31 F. Jersey 30 do. 

-— Von Konig, ft. p. fit) F. 

Lieutenant Vesey, 29 F. Limerick 23 Sept 

-- —— Kennedy, 30 F. Canton, East Indies 
‘ 13 Oct. 1822. 

■ ■ 1 Major, 41 F. Fort St George, Madras 

2 Mar. 1823. 

- . . ■ Johnson, 41 F. Madras 30 May 

-——— Drewry, late 1 Vet Bn. Lane End, 

Staffordshire 18 Sept. 

. Slater, late Cape par. Comp. Cape of 

Good Hope 2 ti*Iuly, 1822 . 

Jones, h. p. 104 F. Bclturbet, Ireland 
12 Oct. 182s. 

-Bdgnett, h. p. 4 C'eyl. R. 26 Sent.1821 

Cordner, h.p. Waller’s Corps, Lisburn, 
J 16 Aug. 1823 

- --Rosenthel, h, p. York Lt Inf. Vol. 

Hamburg 9 do. 

2d Lieutenant Robertson, h. p, 4 Ceylon Reg. An- 
struther * 18 Sept, 

i Ensign Taylor, late 8 Vet Bn. Dundalk C do. 
Chaplain Yeomans, late Horse Gren. Gds. 
Adjutant-Lieutenant Miller, 2 W.Ind.Regt Sierra 
Leone l Kept 

Quarter-Master Ens. Miller, 91F, Jamaica,24 July 

■ . . Gill, h. p. A Dr G. 10 Sept. 

- . English, h. p. Oxford Fen. Cav. 

16 do. 

Assistant Surgeon Napper, ft. Art Woolwich 
.( i 4 Oct 

-Carter, 8 Dr. Norwich 26 do. 

Veterinary Surg. Nesbitt, 7 Dr. G. Alnwick 6 do. 


Ireland 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Marry Neale, Baronet, and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, to bo 
Commander-In-Chief in the Mediterranean, vice Rear-Admiral Sir Graham Moore, Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Bath, whose period of peace service has expired. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lawrence Halsted, Knight Companion of the Older of the Bath, to be Commander- 
in-< 'hief in the West Indies, In theroomorCommodore Sir Edward Owen. 

Ilear-Admiral Sir George Eyre,Vtnight Companion of the Order of the Bath, to be Commander-in- 
Cluefoii the South tmeneau station, vice Sir Thomas Hardy. Baronet, and Knight Companion of the 
Bath, returning to England. * 


Pout-Captains. 
Edward Boxer 
George Frederick Rich 
Thomas Pettman 

Commanders. 
Rawdon Maclean 
Richard Douglas 
George Pierce 
Roller!, WSBcox 
Robert Fair 
Charles R. MUbume ■ 
Captains. 

V. II. Yorke 
H. Madlesn 
O. F. Rich 
Thomas Forrest 
Samuel J. Pet-hell 
J. J. Bramer 
Thomas Prickfett 
Timothy Curtis 

Lieutenants. 
Richard S. Triscbtt 

W. F. Saver 
George Woolcombo 
W. L. Seringham 4 
George Tinsley 
Robert Smart 

R. T. towcay 


Charles* H. Johnstone 

Lieutenants- • 
Frederick, Thomas Jeffreys 
George Tinsley 
Edward.St Leger Cannon 
Francis Teek 
Alexander M'Leod 
AAS&tf.fUMW' 

Joseph Rosy 
Patnek John Blake 
Henry ft Sturt 


Alacrity 
Bustard ' 
Gloucester 
lsls 


Tamar 
, .Victor t 
Weaate, 

Alacrity 
Arab 1 
■ann 
Beater 

Jahjlrl 

Cambridge 


James (Slbson 
James Roy 
E. S. T. L. Canton 
H. M. Short 
J. O. D’Urbal* 
Thomas Layton ’ 
William Cuppage 
Edward Hillman 
Thomas Furber 
. Colpoys 

B rthur 

lamiileri 
orse 
heape 
lie (Bt 
William Forbes 
William Whitfield 


Thomas M. Currie 
Charles W. Povntcr 
James Dalgleish 
William I„ Shcreingham 
Blackwood Currie 
James Gibson 
William Reid 
Andrew Barclay 
John Macdonald 
Wiltiain Dickey 
William C. Getrard 
Richard CroxieQ 

Doterel 
Glasgow 


Gloomier 
Harlequin 
Harrier 
Icarus 
Isis ' 

- , ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Mania 
ditto 
Mersey, 
Prince Agent 
« ditto 
RamiKcs 
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R. fl. T. Janie* 
Charles Cotton 
Robert Stuart 
Edward Gordon 
Joseph C. Getlicae 
Michael Seymour 
Henry B. Martin 
John Golding 
W. B. M'Clintock 
Thomas E. Haste 
R. M. Teed ■ 

H. a Paget 
W. Whitehead 


Appointments, Promotions, §c. 


iTNov. 


Revenge,. 

Seringapatam 

Sporrowhawk 

Sybille 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Tamar 

<litto 

Tartar 

‘ Victor " ^ 

ditto 
Wcaale 


Francis V. Cotton 
H. Braithwaite 
Robert Sharpe 
Parsers. 
Michael Arthur 
William Paine 
E. S. Austice 
James Boyle 
William Bailey 
Johh O'Brien 
John Beat 
W. H, Brown 


ditto 

Windsor Castle 
ditto 

Alacrity 

Gloucester 

Harrier 

Menai 

Sybille 

Tamar 

Victor 

Weaale 


BlftTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Tcddlngton. the lAdy of Lieut. ColonelI, rity, of tj sou. 

3r. 3d Guards, of a son. . ,, 1 *—At Woodepd Cottage, Mrs Lcitli Hay, of a 


BIRTHS. „ „ . „ 

March. 11. At Calcutta, Mrs George Ballard. of 
a son. ' 

May H). At sea, on board the Hon; East India 
Company’s ship Parquharson, Mrs Major Taylor, 
Of a daughter. ' ' 1 

Av/r. fl. At Geneva, the Lady of Henry 1 vesoq. 
Esq. of Blaekbank, near Leeds, of a son. ‘ 

IP. At Florence, the Lady of William David- 
son. Esq. younger of Mulrhouse; of A Mart ;,' 

28. At Linlathen»,the Lady of Captain Jdmes 
Paterson, of a daughter, '. . 

— At Wertrtdge, Isle Of Wight, Mrs John 
Young, of a son. 

— At Pirn, Hie lady Of Captain Talt, Royal 
Nary, of a'son. , <.' , ' " , 

AO. AtKilnflat,near*We», Mrs william Grant, 
of a son. ' ■■ _ 1 

— At Rennlsbawe, the Lady pf Sir George 
Sittwell, Bart, ofn daughter. ' « ■ . 

— At Buhcleugh Place, Mrs David Campbell, 
of a daughter. » ' * 

Sept. l. At Culdutttel, Mitt Fraser of CuMuthel, 
of a daughter. T 

3. At Kilbryde Castle, Lady CunptetiL of a son. 
— At Edinburgh, the Lady of WilBara Thomas 

Carruthers, Esq. of Domuntt, of a son and heir. 

At T- --- 

Mercer. _ __ 

— At Milton, m Northamptonshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Milton, of a son. ‘ 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone, Northum¬ 
berland Street, or a daughter. 

— At Pinkie House, Lady Hope of Cralghall, of 
a son. t 

— At West Heriot Row, Mrs Morton, of A 
daughter. 

5. At Yester House, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, of a daughter. 

7. At Brighton Place, Portobello, Mrs M. Stan- 
house, of a daughter. 

& In Castle Street, Mrs Alexander Robertson, 
of a daughter. 

9. At NOrth Berwick, Mrs Dr FOgO, of adawgh- 
tcr. ; , 

— In Gardner’s Place, Dublin, the Lady of 
Lieut-Colonel Ross, Esq. of Laurence Park, of a 
daughter, still bunt. 

— At Drummond Place, Mfs Megget, of a 
daughter. 

— At Ednam Cottage, the Lady of Captain 
Loch, Royal Navy, of a son. 

14 At Loudon, the Marchioness of Shandos, of 
a son. 

11. In Great King Street, Mt*,p. Robertson, 
of a son. 

— In George’s Square, Mrs Mitchell, of a son. 

— At At, Howe Sheet, Mrs SeotJ Monerieff, of 

adonghter. * * 

12. Mrs LawriA' flays Court, of a son; •,? 
<— Mn Crauftim. DiinCah Street, Newington, 

of a daughter. k 

— At Mount Melville. FJfbshlre, JLkdy Cathe¬ 
rine Whyte Melville; of a dauteiter. ' 

^li. At 9, York Place, Mrs Bqyd, offiroadraea- 

m> '" ^pkirh,. NotUii^hfelstiA fit ft, 


17- At 77, Great King Street, Mrs L. Cathcort, 
of a daughter. 

— At Roehampton, the Lady of the Attorney- 
General, of a daughter. 

SO. At Calais, the Lady of S. O. Marshall, his 
Britannic Majesty's Consul, of a daughter. 

. — At 5, North Charlotte Street, Mrs William 
Tennant, of a daughter. 

21. At Mo»ymusk^|d,Lady of Robert Grant, 
E»]. of Tiilicuitir,'foMtl*’ 

23, At Barns, Mrs Bfjmet of Bams, of a daugh¬ 
ter, still-hum., 

24 At Linkfleid, the Lady of Wm. Aitcliison, 
Esq- of a daughter. 

— In Great King Street, the Lady of Captain 
Boswali, Roygi Navy, of a daughter. 

— At Kentish Town, near London, Mrs James 
Block, or a daughter. 

27- HfheLady Of Walter Long, Esq. of Bay n ton 
Haute, Wilts, of a son and heir. 

Sept. 58. At Havre-*le-Grace, the Lady of Wil- 
Bam Davidson, Esq.tof a son. 

21). At Glasgow, tile Lady of. Lieut.-Colonel 
Hastings; of. a daughter. 

—• At Edinburgh,. Mrs Orr, Hart Street, of a 
ton* 

—- At Sunny Side, the Lady of Captain Invers¬ 


ion. 


Andrant-hmisc, the Lady of i Captain 
Adam.'Rtora) Navy, of ason, 

14 At Mousehank, .Lanarkshire, the Lady of 
' Deputy Coramlssary-Gyneral Mackenzie, of afoo, 
— At her mother's heSise, Stock bridge, thCf-arty 
of Henry Watte* Meredith, Esq. penteettehart 


HalL, 


■ a son. 


lire, ofdteteughter. 
i, Mrs Learlh, St Bemud Street, of 


■ 0ct;‘l, Jn.OrorgC Street, the Lady of Adolphus 
Rom, M4). <ff. a daughter. 

—. At 'Portsnvouth, Mrs Major Dalzell, of a son. 

2. At Midhnrst, the Hon. Lady stopfoni, of a 
daughter., v 

3 . At H uchittw, the Lady of John Buchan Kyd- 
serf, EsqL ofRuehlaw/of a son* 

•*» At.fiandniite, Ayr,the Lady of William Ful- 
larton, Esq. MSkeMon, of A'daughter. 

— In York' Place, Mrs Perrier, of a son. 

fc At Dean House, near Edinburgh, Lady Brad¬ 
ford, Of a Son, „ , 

—> Mrs James Monerieff, Northumberland 
Street, of it (JauQJftteT. 

7-Jiithe Ifcvak Circus, Edinburgh* theof 
WUIjatn Scot, Esq. seerctarytothe Medical Board, 
Madrid of a-son. 

—r At Priory Cottage. St Andrews, the Lady of 
Licut-ColoneL Rftbert Moodic, of a son, 

9, Mm Cargill, jhtottand Street, of a sou. , 

10. At. Scao v s'ay, in Shetland, the Lady of Johu 
Scott, yisate^'Esq. nr Scalloway,'of a son. 

' — AtKs.55, George Street, Mrs Espinasse, of 

a son- :i, s „ , , ' , 

— Mrs Mewfirv Society, Brown Square, of a 
daughter, ■ ' 

Li. At the.Mount, Httrrow, Middlesex, the Lady 
of Archibald Campbell E*«- of a tom 
. IS. The wife of JarateMaintenzic, seaman. Mon- 
trote* of three boys. 

^t^imli’aCotixt, Glasgow, Mrs MacArtfiitr, 

—,Al, Atichtertrdef, Mr* Hutchison, of a 

, » 

,* —At Edinburgh, the Lady h^WUliam Robert¬ 
son, Esq. 7 6 , Great King's Street, of a son. 

14 At O»cherdhea3#istirlingshiTe, Mrs Walker, 
of a son- 

IS. At Edinburgh, Mrs William Scott, 43, 
Northumberland Street, of a daughter, 

^14 At Cheztm^ th^Lady of Major Dudgeon, 

$7. Pow^nkG igr* Rnfee, of a daughter. 

—' In Park Creteeikt, London, Lady Elisabeth 
Murray Macgregor, of a son. 

18. Mrs Bel!, 9, Queen Street, of a son. 

— At Prestoiipans, Mrs flislop, of a son. * 
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19. At No. 1* Buccleueh Street. Mr* W. A. Law- 
rie, of a non. 

20. In Drummond Place, Mrs Gordon, of Cairn- 
bulg, of a son. 


21. Mrs Johnson, No. 1, George Street, of a 
daughter. 

— In Coates Crescent, Mrs Dr Brewster, of a 
daughter. 

— The Lady of John Cay, Esq. advocate*, of t 
sou. 

2.5. At Campbeltown, Argyllshire, the Lady of 
Captain Watts, of a daughter. 

2d. At Haughton, Mr* Farquharson.'of Haugh- 
ton, of a son. 

— In Stanhope Street, May-fair, tendon, the 
Lady of the Riglit Hon. Robert Peel, of a son. ■ 

27. At Meadowbank, Mr* Maconochie, of a son. 

29. In Castle Street, Mrs H. D. Dickie, of a 

daughter. 

— At Gorgie Park, Mrs Hope, of a son; * 

SI. At Clelend House, the Lady of Frederick 
Grant, Esq. of a daughter. 

Latch), At Edinburgh^tkdy Pringle, of Stitch- 
el, of a daughter. TP; 

- At Slaltby Hall, near Doncaster, York¬ 
shire, the Lady of George Swaby, M. D. of a son. 

-At St John’s Town, Carmarthen, Mr* Mar¬ 
garet Daws, of three daughters. 

MARRIAGES. 

Juh/ 23. At St Croix, West Indies, Joseph. 
Rushliy, Esq. to Ann Sarah, second daughter of 
William Stedman, M. D. of that Island. ‘ 

Aug. 7 . At Derby, Edward Nicholas Hurt, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at law, to Caroline, 
daughter of Joseph Strutt, Esq. of Derby. 

Aug. 17. At Leghorn. Captain Edward William 
Henry Shenly, ot the ltiflo Brigade, to Catherine 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Inglis, Esq, of 
Middleton. 

19. At Dunfermline, Mr James Arnot, mer¬ 
chant, to Mias Scotland. - , \ . 

28 . At Dglkeith, the Rev. AndtOW Elliot, Ford, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of Mr John Gray, 
merchant, Dalkeith. 

.70. Mr Alexander M‘Into«h,-, to Jape, third 
daughter of Mr John Ferriex, commercial agent, 
Eduibuigh. j-i 

Sept. 1. At Greenhcad, Glasgow, Captain Tho¬ 
mas David Steuart, of the Hon. East India,Com¬ 
pany’s Service, Ileogal Establishment, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of George Pinkerton, Esq. , 

2. At Waleot Church, Joseph Martsneau, Eiq. 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Ur 
Parry of Bath. 

— At Beith, the Rev. James Dobbie, of Annan, 
to Jane, only daugliter of Mr JammsFaulds, mer¬ 
chant, Beith. 

4. At Stoke Church, Captain Janies Stirling, 
R. N. to Ellen, fourth daughter of James Man¬ 
gles, £1 mi. of Woodbridgo, near Guildford. 

— At Leith, the Rev. Williftm Rutherford, of 
Newton, Roxburghshire, to Jess!*, daughter of 
the late Rev. Wilham Elder, of Newton. 

— At the Manse of Preatonpans, Dr JolmWaj- 
roch Putscll, physician la Edinburgh, Njfdpmf, 
third daughter of the Rev; PeterPrnnrote. 

— At Green Park, Lihbertou, Wiliam Steele, 
South St Andrew’s Street, to Elat, youngest 
daughter of Mr W. Ellis, HulL , v 

— At Woodhousclce, James Baallie Fraser, 
younger of ftuleek, Esq. to Miss Jane Fraser 
Tytler, youngest daughter of the late Hon. Alex- 
Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhousclce* . 

6. At Edinburgh, Jdhn Horsley, Esq. of the 
Civil Service of the East India Company, Madras 
Establishment, to Elisa, youngest daughter of the 
late. Captain George Story, of the 8 th Light Dra- 

* — At George Place, Leith Walk, Philip Hill, 
Esq. Greek Street, Soho, London, to Helen, eld-, 
ext daughter of the late John Stewart,"Esq. of 
Skelmuir, Aberdeenshire. ' 

— At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 

London, the Hon. Thomas DiJadas, eldest soti of 
Lord Dumlas, to Sophia Jana daughter of the* 
late, and sister to the present Sir yedworth Wil¬ 
liamson, Bart. _ 

8. At Kirkcudbright, the Rev. DrJIamillon, of , 
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Kirkcudbright, to Jane, daughter of Robert Gor¬ 
don, Esq. of Larglanlcc. 

— The Rev. Richard Nivison, of Middlebie, to 
Miss Davidson, of Cushatliil). 

fl. Andrew Fyfe, M. 1>. to Margaret, daughter 
of John Johnston, Esq. of Southfield. 

-II. At London, Colonel Archibald Maclaine, 
17tb Infantry, C, B. to Elisa Bridges, daughter of 
the late Gen. Bridges, of the Hon. Company's aer- 

15, At Killhde, In Arran, Robert Wallace, Esq. 
to Ciwperinc, eldest daughter of tlic late William 
Crawford, of Doonside, Esq. 

T At Edimptigh, Mr John M'Lachlan, mer¬ 
chant, to Marion, only daughter of Alex. Russel, 
Esq. Prince’s -Street. 

Sept. 15. At the English Ambassador's Chapel, 
Lord Viscount Sondon, eldest sou of the Earl of 
Harrowby, to Lady Frances Stewart, only daugh¬ 
ter of the MarchionesB of Bute, and gruud-<Uuvh. 
ter of the late Mr Coutts. 

18. At Ellieston House, Captain Scott, of .Stone 
of Morphy, to Anna Maria, youngest daugbtei of 
Hie late l homa* Tnlloch, Esq. of Kiliestdn. 

— At Auctmber, the Rev. GeorgeGarkich, mi. 
mater of Meldrum, tolMargaret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of James Wilson, Esq. of Auchaber. 

— At Blalltyre, George GJFdner, Esq. Spring- 
Held, to AgnuS, youngest daughter of the late 
George Gardner, Esq. Brown park. 

- 18. At Lyndhurst, John Morant, Esq. of Bro- 
kenhurst, Hants, to Lady Caroline Augusta Hay, 
daughter of the late Karl of Errol. 

— At Rochester, John Schank Grant, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military Engi¬ 
neers, to Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Francis Barrow, Esq, - » 

li). At Miramiehi, Alex. Fraser, Esq. of that 
place, to Mis# Elisabeth Grieg. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Somerville, mer¬ 
chant, North Berwick, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr James Mtrray, cabinet-maker there. 

22. At Leilh, William Glover, Esq. W. S. to 
Jane, daughter of the laic Mr James Cuimping, 
shipmaster there. 

— At Currie, Nicol Dassuavillc, Esq. surgeon, 
Edinburgh, to Christiana Hardie, daughter of the 
late Mr James Hardie, Currie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Tweed',?, mer¬ 
chant, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Alex. Tweedle, Toraonee. 

2,5. At Dalyell Lodge, Flfeshire, William Ber¬ 
ry, of Tayfletd, Esq. to Miss Henderson, daugh¬ 
ter of Sit Robert Henderson, of Earl’s Hall, Bart. 

S3. At Langholm, the Rev. John Dobic, Lang¬ 
holm, to Janet, only daughter of Hugh Somer¬ 
ville, Esq. merchant there. 

28. At the (Mange, Humphrey St John Mild- 
may, Esq. son oTtnWate Sir Henry St John Miltl- 
may, to Mis* flaring, eldest ddhghtor of Alex. Ba¬ 
ring, Esq. M. P. 

a). At Castlemainr, the Ilcv. John Wylie, of 
Carluke,, to Caroline Anne, daughter of John 
Dick, ESf.'advocate. 

30. At Paisley, the ltev. David Allison, ofStew- 
artfield, Aberdeenshire, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of .Mr. Matthew Clark, manufacturer. Paisley. 

.31. At Dollar, Mr Peter Steven, of the Institu¬ 
tion there, to Eliza, daughter of Mr Clark, late 
rector of the grammar school. 

Oct, L At Aberdeen, the Rev. William Robert¬ 
son, Roach-all, county of Sutherland, to Elisa¬ 
beth Anne, eldest daughter uf Mr Geo. Robert-, 
son of that place. 

2. At Kirktown ofBenltelm. Kincardineshire, 
M!r Thoiflas Hutton, writer, Edinburgh, to Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Sir Geo. Scott, farmer there. 

— At Lochbuy-housc, John Stewart, Esq. of 
Fasuacloich, to Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Murdoch M ‘LiHne oLLochbuy, 

3. Mr James Nasmyth, jeweller, Edinburgh, to 
Margaret Blair, third daughter of David Jobsun, 
senior. Esq. merchant, Dundee. 

4. At York, Gervas Stanford, son of the late* 
Samuel Deverill, Esq. Clifton, Nottingham, to 
Jerninu Kelar, only daughter of John Bland, Esq, 
of Ormside Lodge, Westmoreland. > 

8 . At Hamilton, Mr John Wingfield, to Miss 
Janet Hapnali.only daughter of James Reid, Esq. 
of Newton. 

— At Arbroath, Mr J. S. lands, writer, Cupar 
Angus, to Miss Christian Anderson, Arbroath. 
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7 . At Berwick, Mr Thomas Doras, Leith, to 
Isabella, third daughter of Mr William Ocnovau, 
Berwick. 

8 . At Slatcfleld House, Captain Charles M‘Ar¬ 
thur, Adjutant 3d Regiment R.L.M. to Mrs Ca¬ 
therine Wyllle, of Slatefleld. 

, !i. At Dttlon Park, Bucks, the Hon. Peregrine 
F. Cust, M. P. to Lady Isabella Montagu Scott, 
daughter of the late, and sister to the present ' 
Duke of Buccicueb, jg 

11. At Kimbolton, Evan Baillic,“sq. oLDoeh- 
fsur, to Lady Georgians Montagu, daughter of 
the Duke of Manchester. ‘ 

13. At Craigielands, Alex. AlijR, Emi. advo¬ 
cate, third sou of Alex. Allan, Esq. of Hillside, to 
Jemima, only daughter of William Younger, Esq. 
of Craigifdands. 

11. At Kirkcaldy, the Rev. Edward living, 

A. M. of Hatton-Gardcn Chapel, London, to Isa¬ 
bel] a, eldest daughter of the llev. John Martin, 
Ititkeaidy. 

li. Enrdidey, Herefordshire, W. S. R, Cock- 
burn, Esq. M, A. of Exeter College, Oxford, only' 
son of Lieutenant-General Kir William Cockburn 
ofCockbum and Bylaw, Bart, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Cpke of Lower- 
mimic, Herefordshire, Prebendary of Hereford, 
&c. Ac. < *"• 

21. At Scougal, Mr Peter Handyside, Wwt 
Fenton, to Jane, daughter of John Brodie, Esq. 

22. At Ilcmrl Hempseed HertkLRobert Play¬ 
fair, Esq. nephew of the late Professor Playfair, 
to Mist. E. White, youngest daughter 1 of the late 
J. White, Esq. of Devonshire Place. 

— At the Bridge of Earn, W- S. Laurie, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Catherine, daughter of 
kite late William Geddes, Esq. Cupar Fife. • 

21 . At Edinburgh, Mr John Logan, of Abbey 
St Bathan’s, Berwickshire, to Janet, Mdest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Sharp, writer in Cuhross. 

28. At the New Church, Mary-la-Bonne, Lon- 
don, Sir Charles Joshua Smith, BarL of Suttons, 
in the eounty of Essex, to Belinda, daughter of 
the late George Colebrooke, Em, 

30. At London, Lieut-General Sir Thomas His- 
Ion. Hart, G.C.B. to Emma, daughter of the 
Right linn. Hugh Elliot s and, at the same time, 
Captain Elliot, eldest son of the Right Hon. Hugh 
Klimt, to Margaret Seymour, only daughter of 
James Mastetton, Esq. of Braeo Castle, Perth, 
shne. 

UiMj/, at Sutton Coldfield, the Red 1 . William 
Itiland Bedford, to Grace Campbell, youngest 
daughter of the late Charier Sharpe, Esq, of Hod- 
dam 

— At North wood Church, IbIb of Wight, Cap¬ 
tain William Augustus Montagu, Royal Navy, C. 

B. to Anne, third daughter ot^j^fjeorge Leeds, 

— At Raebum Place, Lieut. William White- 
head, ordnance store-keeper, Stirling Castle, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of Captain Wil¬ 
liamson. 1 

—— y*tu„ 

DEATHS. 

Kov. 1822. At Quito, South America, William 
Henderson, Esq. son of Dr Henderson, physician 
in Dundee, 

Dte. 22,1822. At Calcutta, on hoard the Eliaa- 
, both, one of the country ships, of which he was 
First Officer, Mr George Holland, third son of 
Patrick Holland, Esq. late of Newton. 

Mar. 19, 1825, At Puneah, in the East Indies, 
Mis Bertram, wife of Captain William Bertram 
of Ncfibil. • m 

Apt il. On hoard th “ship Marquis of Hastings 
at Calcutta, Mr Allan Fane, son of James Fane, 
Esq. of Faunc. 

Muy 7 , 1823 , At Cape Vincent, America, Mr 
George Leslie, aged 80, late merchant, Edinburgh. 

May ill. At Calcutta, Robert Ross,Young, Esq. 
son of the tats John young, Esq. of Beliwood. 

July X At Montreal, Mrs Elisabeth -Harvey, 
Rife Lf Robert Armour, Esq. cauhier Of the Bunk 
. Jr ( t'nnada. 

Adsih 1 r - At Kingston, Upper Canada, John Dick- 

At Vi!’ **»> 1 

DrnutV fqmdfiominica, Hen 7 ,Jow >'« Tulluh, Esq. 

-• At h«mmii« ,ar y irl,he «•>*« Island, audsecond 
of Horny 9SS ilSS ? 1 Tsslloh, Royal.Artillery, 
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IS. Marion, youngest daughter of Mr George 
Lindsay Rae. Archers Hall; on 5th Oct- Grange 
Lindsay, his eldest son; and on 12th Oct. Helen, 
his second daughter; also, on the 6th Oet» Mr 
John Jamieson, the step-father of Mr Hat', who 
has thus lost four members of his family within 
the short period of three months. . 

2a At (leorgeTown, Dcmerara, John Buchan¬ 
an, Esq younger of Auchmar. 

23. At Savannali-la-Mar, Jamaica, Mr Alex. 
Lockhart Finlavson, son of the late Mr William 
Finlaysou, depute clerk of the hills, Edinburgh. 

21. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Quarter-mas¬ 
ter Miller, of the 91st, or Argylbliire Regiment 
of Foot. 

28. At Orwell Manse, Kinrosvshire, the Rev. 
Patrick Spence. 

29. At Bahia, On board his Majesty's ship Tar¬ 
tar, in his J5th year, William Alex. Ogiivy, son of 
Alex. Ogilvie, Esq. Bengal, ami nephew of Sir 
William Ogilvie, of Inverquharity, Bart. 

.Aug. 3. At Melville Place, Stilling, Mrs Murray 
Of Wester Livilands. 

Ayg. 9, At George Town, Dcmerara, George 
Falconer, Esq. fifth son Of Mr John Falconer, far¬ 
mer, Balnakeltle. 

11. At Bahia, Dugald William Campbell, Esq. 
merchant there. 

11. At Melfort House, Archibald < 'ampbell. Esq. 
of MelforL 

17. At Rurnpenheim, the Landgravine of Uesse 
Rumpenheim, mother of the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

18. In Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, London, Jo¬ 
seph Charles Melfish. Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s 
Charmed* A Ahlres and Consul-General for the Gir¬ 
ds of Lower Saxony. 

19. At Whithorn, John Milroy, Esq. who, for 
upwards of -10 years, held the office of town-clerk 
to that burgh. 

20. At Tours, Keith Jopp, Esq. 

23. At Ktoneyfield, Thomas Warrand, Esq. 

27. At Kilmarnock, John Carso, Esq. of Or- 
ehardhiU. 

At Kstkqldy, M r George Dougall, shipowner 
there. , 

—, In Upper Baker Street, London, William 
Campbell, Esq. of Craigie. 

28., At OayfieM Place, Wilfiam Arthur, Esq. 

— In Forth Street, Mrs Janet Peat, wile of 
John Peat, J§sq, 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Browne, minis¬ 
ter of Coitll. 

29. At tho Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Colonel M‘i.can, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Robert Johnstone. 

— At Pooley, near Penrith, Gumiierliuid, Chris¬ 
topher Wilson, Esq. of Fenchutch Struct, London. 
He wad sailing, with a party of ladies, on Ulls- 
watcr Lake, and iu the act ol drawing the chaipe 
Worn one of the barrels of his gun, a ith which lie 
hod Wen shooting, the contents of the other bar¬ 
rel Were lodged in hjs left side. 

29. At th elate of Wlght, Frances Murray, wife 
of Lieut Murray, 81st Regiment. 

30. In Leyen Street, Mrs Ann Clark, relict of 
Mr TWnaa -Smith, wood-merchant in Fisheirow. 

—'JJBa, on her passage from Quebec to Leith, 
Miss JlntH l ; don, aged ^X 

— At Tullibody, Mr Aiex, Paterson, sen. tan¬ 
ner, aged 71. , 

— At hi# house, No. 7, Jamos*s Court, Mr Tho¬ 
mas Henderson, merchant. 

— At Dean Bank, Jean, youngMPaughtcr of 
the late Mr Thomas Matthew, principal dcik of 
toe Post Office. 

31. At Peebles, Giles Teinpleman, Esq. late a 
Bencher of Uie Hop. society of the Inner Temple, 
London. 

Sept. L In Cullachy, in Inverness-shire, Mr 
. Robert Oliver, farmer. 

S. At Alloa, Mr Aiex. Bald, atm. aged 79- 

— Annvemess, William .Scott, of Seabank, in 
the 79th year of his age. 

— Tho Rev. Thomas Winstanley, D. D. Prin¬ 
cipal of St Alban’s Hail, Camden, Professor of An¬ 
cient History, ahdftjuidcan Professor of Arabic 
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3. At tils father's house. Merchant Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Wilburn Cadeli, youngest son of Thomas 
Edmonston. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Gilmour. 

Sept. S. After n few days’ illness, at his father’s 
house in Edinburgh, I.irut. Matthew Miller, of 
the 51st Reg. (King’s own Light Infantry) young¬ 
est son of Sir William Miller, Bait. laird Glenlec, 
aged - l years. 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to record the 
death of a more promising officer Rian Mr Miller. 

In addition to a rich store of classical erudition, 
aequo ed in the course of his education, he hail 
subsequently made himself master of the higher 
geometry, and or the more abstruse branches of 
mathematics, and ho was deeply skilled m (heir 
practical application to the study of natural phi¬ 
losophy and the arts. He was a member of the 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, to which he 
addressed several valuable papers on vaiious inte¬ 
resting subjects of scientific research and philoso¬ 
phical inquiry; and he had lately suggested, in 
an Essay on the Principles of Gunnery, some cu¬ 
rious experiments which the Board of Ordnance 
directed to be marie in elucidation of the laws of 
projectiles, and os tending to ascertain the circum¬ 
stances affecting the course of spherical bodies 
passinglhrough the atmosphere at various heights, 
with a view to the practical purpose of giving a 
more precise direction to round shot discharged 
from guns ot different calibres. 

Presenting a striking contrast to the conduct of 
to<i many subalterns in the army, who waste in 
idle dissipation the large portion of leisure time 
which their situation affords, it was In pursuits of 
this description that Mr Miller cultiv'ated hi* 
highly gifted talents; at once reconciling to them 
a strict and regular observance of his regimental 
duties, and making them subservient to his ad¬ 
vancement in the profession be had chosen, by a 
timely qualification for any rank he might ulti¬ 
mately hold in it. 

In general society, he wa* always distinguished 
for lus personal' accomplishments and amiable 
manners; while by his more intimute acquaint¬ 
ance and friends, he was beloved and respected for 
tlie strict integrity of his moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples, tor Ins vnried and extensive acquirements, 
for the unassuming friendliness of his disposition, 
and a suavity of manner and soberness of judg¬ 
ment i arely to be observed in a man of his age. ■ 
His brotner-offieers feel that, by his premature 
death, they have lost a sincere and valuablefrieml. 
He will long live in their memory, and be cited as 
an encouraging example to the young men who 
*h all hereafter join the 51st Regiment. And they 
trust that this assurance of the general respect and 
esteem in which he was held by the Corps, will bo 
some alleviation of the heavy affliction which hB* 
fallen on his father and other surviving relations. 
— CurJ'u, 1st Oct. 

6 . At Stockbridge, Major William Forrester of 
Cuimore. 

— At Edinburgh, the infant daughter of William 
Young Ilerries, Esq.ofSpott.es. 

In Charlotte Square, Mrs Joanna Baillie, 
w'lfe of John Homer, Esq. ^ 

— At Uillhnusefietd, David, son of MSBpbert 
Bayne, merchant, Leith. 1 

7 At his house, Argyll Place, Glasgow, Mr 
Alexander Campbell, manufacturer, aged 44. 

— At Addmgston, Jessie, eldest daughter of 
John Klinpam, Esq. of Blainslie. 

H. At XHtpii, Eifeshire, Mr William Inucs, 
paroehiallflRiolmasler. in his 76th year. 

— At Gteenock, William FuHartun, Esq. 

9. At Greenock, David, eldest son of Mr GeoTge 
Kerr, merchant. 

— At Glasgow, Captain Duncan Stewart, aged 
71, late of the 79th regiment. 

— At his house, Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Mr William Lamb, upholsterer, in Die 81th year 
of Ms age. ^ 

10. At Jedburgh, Lieut WiUiarn Aitknr, of the 
3d veteran battalion. 

11. At his seat, in Gloucestershire, of water on 
the brain, David Ricardo, Esq. M. P. for Portar- 
lington. Mr Ricardo has lon#been considered one 
of the ablest politicalWeonomi tS of the day, affd 
his speeches on all subjects of aaeommereial and 

, financial nature, were always listened to with great 

. 1 
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attention in the House of Commons. He has pub¬ 
lished several pamphlets on those subjects; and to 
him the country is indebted for the original plan 
by which the resumption of cash payments by tha 
Bank of England was effected without inconve¬ 
nience or danger. Mr Ricardo had amassed con¬ 
siderable wealth on the stock Exchange. He lias 
left a widow, and a large and amiable family. His 
death will be much regretted as a public man, and 
still more by those who knew lum in private. 

11. At the house of his uncle, Robert Ntodart, 
Esq. Queen St/eet, Edinburgh, James Stodart, 
Esq. of Russel Square, London, F.lt.K.T„ 

12. At his house, Gaytield Place, Mr Alexander 
Hutchison. 

13. At Fortrose, R. M'Konxic, Esq. of Flower- 
burn, convener of the county of Ross. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr John Smith, physician, in 
the 59th year of his age. 

— At. Rath, Mr Henry Itayner, a pupil in the 
Hath Pity Infirmary and Dispensary. Ills death 
was occasioned by theabsorption Of matter through 
a wound in his finger, when assisting in the dissec¬ 
tion of a diseased body. 

14. At Edinburgh, Alexander Skene, Esq. Cap¬ 
tain of his Majesty’s ship, Britannia. 

15. At Ayr, Mrs Smith, nfjarongaiu 

15. At Ktnnoswood, the Res. John Hun, many 
years minister of the gospel, Marypcrt, Cumber¬ 
land. 

16. In Dublm, the Hon. George Finch, brother 
to the Earl q&Avesford. 

17- By an accident while shooting in his own 
grounds, Samuel Fenton, Esq. of Underbank, 
near Penistone. While in the act of scaling a wall, 
with a gun in his hand, in an incautious manner, 
the piece discharged its contents, thereby inflicting 
a wound, which caused Ms immediate ‘death. 

— At Ms house in Portobelln, Alexander Laing, 
Esq. architect. 

—• At Luthrie, in her 79th year, Mrs Euphemia 
Hamilton of Luthrie, widow of Colonel Alexander 
Baillie, inspector-Gencral of Barracks, N. B. 

18. At his house, Argyll-Square, Tlios. Camp¬ 
bell. Esq. late assistant surveyor-general of taxes. 

19. At Edinburgh, Lieut. James Doig, late of 
the 57th regimenL 

19. At Cork Barracks, Lieut. John Alexander 
Maxwell, of the 26th Regl. of Foot, third son of 
the late Major Hamilton Maxwell of Ardwell. 

20. At,Mea<lside, Mrs M'Laren, relict of the 
Rev. John M'Laren. 

21. At Momston, near Elgin, Major Lewis 
Carmichael, H. a. 

22. At Kinloeh, Helen, third daughter of Coo. 
Kinloch of Kinloeh, Esq. 

22. At Kirkton of Glenhueket, Christian Ben¬ 
ton, in her 1 lMiia^gar. 

23. At Kilwinning, Mr John Burns, of Reid- 
stone, in the K"d year of his age. 

— At Morumgside, Eugene, P.I..J. son of Alex. 
Falconer, Esq. of Falcon-Hall. 

— In Salisbury-Stmet, Mr William Innes, hat¬ 
ter, South. Bridge. 

25. At her house in Hope-Street, Miss Far- 
quhar, daughter of the late Mr James Farquhar, 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At No. 5, Min to-.Street, Newington, Mrs 
Janet BaUeny, wife of Mr J. liowden. 

— At Leith, Ann, fouitli daughter of MrW. 
Mowbrav. 

25. At Elsinore. Mr William Cowan, merchant 
in Leith. 

— At 11, Gilmore Place.David Robertson, Esq. 

26. l\Jrs Smith, .relict of Donald Smith, Esq. 
banker. Kdinlmigli. 

— In James’s Square, Catherine Mdecallum, 
wife of John Meiklejolin, E.,q. W.S. 

— At llnlblair Cottage, Aird, Mrs Fraser of Cul- 
bockie. w § 

— At Kcton, Northamptonshire, Elisabeth,wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. P. Mead, and daughter of 
the late Right Rev. Dr Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more, , . „ 

27 . At Forme Hill, near Edinburgh, Robert 
Marshall, Esq. W. S. 

— At Greenock, Alexander May, Esq. post¬ 
master, in the 71 st year of tus ago. 

— George Gordon, Esq. of Ha'lhead. 

28. David, eldest son of Mr William Tennant, 
North Charlotte Street* • 
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Dunn, Esq; surgeon, royal * At Aberdeen, John Orrok. Esq. of Orrok. 

— At Crosifiatts, near Linlithgow, Alexander 
EM At uatiK-t inuse, Rear-Admiral Sir William Lewmonth, Ksq. of Crossfiats. 

Offilvy, Hart, of Jnverquharlty. — la hi* son's house. Great, King Street, John 

— At Liverpool, Margaret, third daughter of Home, Esq. of Stitkoke. 

Walter Urindlay, Esq. shipowner, fiorrowstoun- ' — At Sanquhar, Mt Edward Whigham, for se- 

n( , s8 . veral years l’rnvoat of that burgh, aged 74- 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Christie, of the — At Greenock. Mr James Duneau, merchant, 

firm of Gibson, Christie, and Wardlaw, North St X. At Mosleyhill, William Ewart, Esq. mer- 

Andrew’s Street. chant, Liverpool. 

SKI. At Lyons, • Franco, Mr John Monyman, — At Aberdeen, John Chambers Hunter of 
merchant In London, sixth son of the late Patrick Auchires. 

Honyman, Esq. of Grasmsay. — At his seat, in Dorset, the Right Hon. Na- 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Robe* Johnston. thaniel Rond, one of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 

— At Livilands, the Rev. James Bain, LL.D. and a Bencher of (he Inner Temple, 

of Livilands, 9. At Newington, Mrs Jean Vernor, wife of 

— At Montrose, Mr George Beattie, writer. James Skinner, Ksq. writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Uorehum, Sussex, Col. John Carnegie, — At Mayfield, Louisa Cameron, eldest daugli- 
brother of the late Sir David Carnegie of South- ter Of Patrick Robertson, Ksq. Advocate. 

4 cult, Bart. , ; At Hatho, Mrs Curtis, relict of Mr Charles 

30. At New Saughton, James Watson, Esq. of Curtis, surgeon, Edinburgh. 

SauglUon. 12. Here, Mrs Douglas, relict of the late Geo. 

3). Charles Grant, Esq. one of the Directors of Douglas, minister of Tain, 
the East India Company. . — At St Andrews, Mrs Balfour. 

La/ehj. On her passage from India, Jane, eldest 1.3, Aftdr three days* illness, at Harewood- 

daughter of James Bums, Esq. youngest son of house, aged 20, the lion. Frederick Lascelles, 

the Ayrshire Poet-*. sixth son of the Earl and Countess of Hamwood. 

— At lltnflelil, Sussex, Martha Louisa, wife of — At his house, at Bungay, Suffolk, Major- 
Edward Ollereuahaw, Esq. daughter of the de- General Kelso. 

(Missed I.ient.-Colonel Francis Robson, Hon. East lfi. At Oxenfonl Castle, Harriet, Lady IJamfl- 
India Company's service, and fotmtrly wife of the ton Djdrympjc, wife of Lleut.-Gener.il Sir John 
late Captain Little, 92d regiment ef loot. Hamilton, Bart, jdt, 

— In Portland Place, London, the Dowager — At Denboig, Flfeshlre, General NcjBt Bal- 
Lady Templeton. fbur, Colonel of the 39th Foot. V? 

— At Ins seat, jWiUesley Hall, Derbyshire, Ge- 17. At Craigie Manse, James, eldest sod of the 
neral Sir Charles Hastings, Bart. G. C. B. late Rev. Dr Stirling. 

Colonel of the 12th regiment of foot, &c. — At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, John 
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28. At Ayr, Allan 
Ayrshire imlitia. 


Esq. His corpse weighed 535 pounds, or within 
five pounds of 40 stone. 

— At '1 aldington, Middlesex, Mr Sergeant 
Marshall. A fortnight previous to Ills death, he 
presided at the Chester Assizes. > ■ 

— At St I’eiereburgh, the Abbe Lemeny, who 
taught Buonaparte mathematics In the school of 
Bricnnc. 

Oct. 1 . At the Manse of Barrie, the Rev. David 
Sim, in the ?Oth year of his age, and 48th of his 
ministry. 

— Elisa Ann, infant daughter of James Simp¬ 
son, Ei-q. advocate. * 

— General Dimmx, aged 71. 

2. At his house, Charlotte Square, Colonel Ro¬ 
bert Wright, Royal Artillery. 

— At boon Foot Mill, Mr David Watt, miller, 
in the Sjitii year of his age. He was school-fellow 
with the celebrated Robert Burns, raid was the 
last person lwptisul in Allowagjttitif’x. 

— At James's Place. Leitli Linas, Mrs New- 
Rigging, wife of Mr Thomas Newbigging, wine- 
merchant. 

5. At Musselburgh, James Inglis, Esq. late of' 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

— At CJtnrlcsIield, Mary, fifth daughter of 
Thomas Earquhaisori, Esq. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr George Wilson, only son 
of the Rev. Mr Wilson, Farnel. 

— At Rassay House, James Macleod* Esq. of 
Rfinsay. 

>4. At Aiichtechan, Mrs Brown, relief of James 
Brown, Ksq. of Auehloehan. 

— At Ingestre, Staffordshire, in the 23d year 
of her age, Eranrcs Charlotte, Countess of Dart¬ 
mouth. 

—. At Letham Cottage, rifeslure, Lieut. Wil¬ 
liam Dugutd, of the Murines. 


— At Glasgow, in the 80th year of his .'.ge, the 
Rev. Alex. Jamieson, of the Scottish Episcopal 
Chapel. . jut, 

13. At Gifiord. East Lothian* Mr James Mar¬ 
tin Wright, late Commander of the ship Corn- 
wall»of Liverpool. 

— At Parknill. near Dairy, Ayrshire, Miss Sa¬ 
rah Hamilton, daughter of die late William Ha¬ 
milton, Esq. of Craighlaw. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Guild, relict of John Guild, 
Esq, merchant there; aged 77 years. 

— At Caudia, Stirlingshire, in the 74th year of 
his age, Mathew Ross, Esq. Dean of the Faculty 
of Advoeasw. 

19. At Glasgow, Eneas Morrison, Esq. 

2At Sen town, near Arbroath, Thomas Renny 
•Stoehan, Esq. ofTawie. 

— At Cnllhttdef, John Campbell Marfarinne* 
son to Captsin Macfartane, half-pay (list Regt. 

21. The,Earl of Bridgewater, in the 71st year 
of his age. He gave employment to every labour¬ 
er In firs neighbourhood who was disposed to 
work; ,a«d thus dispensed charity with un¬ 
sparing hand. In the best of all modes ofdBffinir.i- 
stering it, by promoting iudustiv. For the em¬ 
ployment and improvement of die poor and pa¬ 
rish of Ashridge, Herts, he left (L.'OOI. per annum 
fur over, * 

— InMteoison Street, E.Unburgh, Mrs Brotlicr- 

; Bath, Jamaica, Alex. Mill, Esq. of 
Castle Gordon. 

— At Cork, Peter Kelly, Esq, M. D. attrgeon, 

R. N. Oculist to the Cork Eye Dispensary, and 
late physician to the Fever Hospitaljfcir Market, 
couuty of Cork, ffiSSfc 

— At Priory Cottage, St AndrCwsJTJrohlos Mae- 
arthy Moodio, the infant son of Lieut-Colonel 
Robert Muodic. 


Urmtrd hi; James Ballpi'.tyve anti Co. Rtlinhvig/i. 
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In this Magazine a great deal has 
already been said, touching the attacks 
to which the Chancellor has been sub¬ 
jected in consequence of the procedure 
adopted by him in regard to certain re¬ 
cent works of a supposed immoral and 
libellous tendency. So far $s tl^ ge¬ 
neral sense and reason of the matter 
were concerned, we believe the remarks 
(of Mr Tickler) on the article in the 
Edinburgh Review for May last, were 
accepted as sufficiently conclusive. The 
writer of those remarks, however,, ex¬ 
cused himself from pursuing the case 
into many of its more technical mi- 
nuthe, on the ground of his want of 
skill in the actual authorities of tj|£> 
English courts. An English lawyer of 
very competent talent atid acquirement 
has stepped forth to fill up the blank 
thus left; and while it cannot but ex¬ 
cite some surprize to find how closely 
Mr T’s views, derived from the exer¬ 
cise of common sense, are identified 
with those to which this author's pro¬ 
fessional studies have led, and which 
the expressed results of those studies 
establish on an immoveable and un¬ 
questionable foundation, a lesson of 
some importance is at the same time 
given to a# those who have with less 
modesty, less sagacity, and at least as 
little positive knowledge as ourjftiend 


—set themselves to the consideration 
of this very delicate matter—and more 
especially to the author of the above- 
mentioned article in the Edinburgh 
Review, (Mr Henry Brougham ?) 

As “ pamphlets never circulate,” 
we may do a service to this new au¬ 
thor by quoting from his production 
some of those passages, which we think 
more particularly entitled to the praise 
of distinct and conclusive argument, 
embodied in clear and temperate lan¬ 
guage. We shall suppose our reader 
to have the Edinburgh Reviewer’s ar¬ 
ticle, and that of Mr T. before him on 
his table, arj, 1 . jwpcecd at once to what, 
if these writings have been understood, 
can require no farther preface here. 

And first—see how triumphantly 
our friend’s argument, in column se- 
qjpd of page 214 of this Magazine for 
August last, is established by this Eng¬ 
lish lawyer at the very outset of lvis 
Tract. 

** The first remedy which the proprietor 
of a work has, against one who pirates if, 
is by action at law; n remedy winch is 
not, as’tlic reviewer supposes, without, 
its use, such actions being, in fact, often 
brought. It is, however, in many cases 
extremely irrifterfeft. The Court of Chau- 
eery has therefore assuraeddurisdietion, 
•to lend Its mpre extensive powers to the 


• Observations on the Inactive of the Court of Chancery, in cases relating to Libellous 
and Immoral Publication*; U-ith Remark# on an Article in the Edinburgh Review (or 
May, 1823. London : Joseph Ruttcrwoith and Son, 1M, lTecl-Suocu 1 

See also Tickler’s Letter on the Edinburgh Review in Blackwood, No, L\ X i X., and 
•his Letter On the Quarterly Review in No. LTII. (July, 1822.) 
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protection of the rigkt which the law has cannot crush the trade of those who spe- 
gieen, by issuing an injunction to restrain dilate in vice and crime, it divests it of 
the publication. This is ote «f those in- its chief attractions, by rendering it ha- 
stances in which the Court of Chancery zardous and unprofitable, 
interferes, not upon any of the peculiar doc- “ It is true, that in the consideration 

tHnes of equity, but for the purpose of of easel) of this sort,*the mind may be 
giving effect to a legal right; upon the embarrassed, by seeing that the defen- 
ground that such a right exists, but that dant, himself one of the offending par- 
the law does 'hot furnish it,with an ade- tics, is permitted to urge adefenee found- 
qnate remedy. Hence the party calling cd on his own misdeeds, and to exonerate 
for the exercise of this branch of jurisdic- himself from one charge,,by shewing that 
tiqgt in his favour, must first prove the he is liable to another. The reviewer 
ClRcnce of the legal right, for which he has adopted this objection, talks of the 
desires protection. If he fail in this defendant being estopped from this line 
proof, the Court cannot act; if the proof of argument, and alludes to the maxim, 
be defective, he must supply what is that a man shall not tuke advantage of 
wanting; if in attempting to establish his own wrong, as if he supposed it to 
his right, he only makes out a case in& forbid sucli a defence. (1) But nothing can 
volved in doubt, he must cleat awft™ be a more complete jierversion ofthis maxim, 
those doubts fJfefove he can entitle him- than to apply it to one who insists upon the 
self to relief. Now there can be no co- criminbliiy of the act, not as conferring any 
pyriglit in a work of pernicicets tendency; right upon himself, but as taking away TjUi 
tiie author or publisher canoqt maintain lUGi^jf of the complaining pakty. When 
on action upon it. If, therefore, the work the courts refuse to relieve the plaintiff 
is found to be of this description, an in- on the ground of the impure origin of bis 
junction cannot be granted; if, upon in- alleged right, it is not out of any favour to 
spection, it does not appear clear that its the defendant ; it is ml because he has any 
character is innocent, it follows that it is right, but because the jdaintff has none. 
doubtful whether the author or publisher When the plaintiff s title is found defee- 
lias any legal right; and while this con- tive, the action necessarily falls to, the 
tinues doubtful,,the Court of Chancery ground. No farther inquiry as to either 
will not interfere in his favour; it will party^s called for. It is not necessary 
not giv'e him the benefit of the right to enter upon an investigation of the dif- 
which he claims, until it is shewn that ferent gradations of,their guilt. Whatever 
lie possesses it. the conduct of the defendant may have 

“ This principle, familiarly expressed been, if the plaintiff has no right to com- 
by saying that a man shall not lake ad- plain of It as an injury to him, a Court 
vantage of his own wrong, or that one which has only cognizance of civil inju- 
who seeks relief must come into Court ries must stay its hand. Both parties may 
with clean hands, is most commonly ex- be liable in another court, and in another 
emnlified in casesarising n p l pf contracts, form of proceeding, to the punishment 
the subject-matter«of which is illegal or due to the offence of which they are 
immoral; it holds equally with regard to jointly guilty; but if it appear that the 
a claim founded upon the publication of defendant, however criminal, has done 
a libel, or upon any other breach of the no wrong towards the plaintiff, that the 
law. The law which forbids the act can- plaintiff had no right to be invaded, and 
not consistently recognize it as conferri% no property to be injured, the only ques- 
any civil right; and it wisely judges that tipn which the Court is then competent 
us it dan only prevent crime by visiting to consider is disposed of. It matters 
it with punishment, and by taking away not, therefore, whether the objection is 
temptation, one of the most effective raised by the Court or by the defondant 
inodes of keeping men within the line of himself. From whatever quarter it comes, 
duty, is to prevent them from Reaping when it is made apparent, it must pre- 
the a/1 vantages which they expect to de- vail. The defendant is of course to exer- 
rive from their offences. It therefore cisc his own discretion in his defence, 
refuses to execute agreements that are and though he cannot be cupelled to 
prohibited declinls to assist an au- criminate himself, yet there Wm law to 
thor in the'PIception of the * unhallow- prevent him from taking whatever liber- 
t;d profits’ which lie promised himself, ties heapleases with his own character. 
ffffn libelling his neighbour, or from dis- The probability is, that he docs himself 
formal big immorality or sedition. If it no injustice ; and if he be indifferent to 



• (l)^Page 303. 
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infamy, he cannot be restrained from an 
avowal, which, whiie it* frees him from 
the plaintiff’s claim, aggravates the of¬ 
fence which he has committed, furnishes 
evidence to assist in his prosecution, and 
insures for him, if convicted, a heavier 
weight of punishment.” , 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, however, 
without combatting this doctrine as far 
as regard* actions at law, boldly took 
his stand on the position that adoubl- 
fnl title is enough to entitle a man to 
crave an injunction in Chancery, This 
was a point on which. Sir T« could do 
no more than say, that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer had merely made an asser¬ 
tion without addling any proof. But 
the present writer comes with different 
armour. In the first place, he says* 
that if the Edinburgh Reviewer be 
rirfit, all Chancel)’ barristers, and all 
Chancery solicitors, as well as all&ord 
Chancellors, from time immemorial 
have been wrong in practice ;—all have 
been combined in a conspiracy for 
scourgipg the claimants before that 
court, because o/Miave held the exact¬ 
ly opposite doctrine. But; what is the 
reason of the thing * 

“ To consider the principle, upon which 
injunctions should be applied; it is clear, 
in the first place, tMre it would be an ex-' 
tremely strong measure to restrain a per¬ 
son from the enjoyment of property, not 
because it belongs to another, but be¬ 
cause another is attfemptitig to make out 
that it is his. That there should be ho 
right without 'a remedy, is an acknow¬ 
ledged truth; it is equally fit that there 
should be no remedy Without a right, ft 
lies upon him who complains to prqye 
his title; if he has only half proved it, 
and thrown uncertainty upon the Case, 
the Court is presented with a choice of 
difficulties. The defendant may he in¬ 
jured by granting the injunction; the 
plaintiff by withholding it. When theso 
probabilities are balanced, the grounds 
upon which the practice of enjoining was 
introduced ho longer apply. A jurisdic¬ 
tion which has far Us object to stop a niutii- 
fest yirorigt ought not to be exercised in a case 
where U is as Vikely to, commit as to prevent 
ir justice. ..This consideration alone would 
make tlrattpurt stand neuter; but there 
is anotherlw equal' weighti The evil that 
may arise frim refusing an irjunctim the 
Court has the power <f remedying 
is without redress. If a plaintiff, lifiSbletO > 
obtain an injunction, succeeds iff &Sta- 
Wishing his daim,jthe lelqy is compel^. 


Sated by giving Mm a remedy against the 
defendant for the wrong done <0 him hi 
the interim. But reversq the case: sup¬ 
pose an injunction granted upon a doubt¬ 
ful title; that those doubts turn out to bo 
well founded, and tlie plaintiff's right Is 
disproved; no rqtaraiion can then be made 
to, ilie defendant for having been deprived, 
perhaps for a Jong time, of the exercise 
of bis, legal rights. It is the act of the 
Court by which he has suffered; uiid lus is 
therefore without, a'remedy: he can j||o- 
ver m> damages for hfe loss: he can have 
no account of the profits which he has been 
prevented fropi yia/dug. It M not there¬ 
fore a matter of surprise tlial m a doubt- 
fid case the Court Jhouhl rather encoun¬ 
ter tlie risk of jwrmilling a wrong which U 
Has the power of setting right , thaivof com¬ 
mitting an itijury which it cannot redress, 
Tnan early case (2) where the right of 
the University of Oxford to, print biblcs 
for said was in question, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, though his own* opinion in¬ 
clined against them, only directed a trial 
of the right at law. “ And though the 
plaintiffs pressed much for an injunction, 
to, stay the University printers from go¬ 
ing on with the printing biblcs, until the 
trial had settled the right, yet the Lord 
Keeper refused to grant it, in regard that 
in case the right should be lound with 
them, they would by such.prohibition re¬ 
ceive a prejudice, that he could not com- ^ 
pensateor make good to them.” “ A w 
doubtful* legal title,” said Lord Mans¬ 
field, (3) “ must be tried at law, before 
it can be made the ground of an injunc- . 
tidn. Injunctions of this kind are rightly 
and properly refused,,, In a ijoukt^ul 
CASK, IT WQoCi BE INIQUITY TO GBANT 
THEM : because, if it should come out that 
die plaintiff has no legal title , the d fondant 
IS INJ011KD BY THE INJUNCTION, AND CAN 
HAVE NO REPARATION.” 

".These principles apply with peculiar 
and overwhelming power to cases of 
patents and copyrights, “ where the 
giatter in dispute being the privilege 
of exclusive sale, to restrain others is 
to give the plantifffor the time«// that 
he is seeking to prove, his right to,” 

, Above all, in regard to a new book, it 
is evident that to restrain a roan from 
having the benefit of the first popular 
thirst and carii&ty, is often, and al¬ 
ways maybe, to deprivelBn oLevery- 
thing. Yet if he hSS been so deprived 
, ia consequence of an injunction^ he 
can have, as Lord Mansfield says ex- 
pressly, no reparation. 


(2) Hills v. University of Oxford, 1 Vem. 27- r >. 


(3) 4 Burr. MOO. 
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* Tltera is much -plausibility in tlie ar¬ 
gument, that; pending the litigation, the 
property should be preserved for the be¬ 
nefit of both parties. The French sys¬ 
tem, alluded to by the Reviewer, of im¬ 
pounding the whole impressiop till the 
character of the work is determined, in 
other respects highly objectionable,would, 
by imposing the same terms on all, ac¬ 
complish this purpofe fairly. JBut it would 
be a singular mode of preserving f he jtro- 
}>ertifi to lie up the hands of the one party, 
andPhUoio the other to ytaste and exhaust it 
at pleasure; to suffer it to he rerukred va¬ 
lueless, and to put the profit into the jutCkels 
of him, whoseefighl to it is as doubtful as that 
(f his opponent. « 

“It may be said, indeed, that a. rule 
partly originating in consideration for the 
defendant’s interest-, ought riot to be ap¬ 
plied to ohe, who having pirated a book, 
alleges it to be of immoral tendency. 
But it is for the criminal opurts .iftieal 
with such conduct according to its dev, 
merits* Jnfamoue.as the /tarty map be, the 
civil tribunals have no /tower-to jmnish him; 
they cannot look at the criminality Of an 
act, except when an application for their 
assistance is founded upon it. If a man 
thinJcsfit to deal in, libels, the Court <ff Chan, 
cert/ is pot the Court to interfere with his 
business, and any ap/rroach to a power so 
dangerous and unconstitutional, cannot be 
too much deprecated. If where an injunc- 
atian has been granted to restrain the sale - 
of abook, it turns out to be libellous, and 
therefore not the subject of property, the 
Court of Chancery will have been guilty 
-of an improper encroachment on the au¬ 
thority of other courts; it will have un- 
justly inflicted on the dcfenga qfi. a punish¬ 
ment in addition to that provided bp Ike law: 
and it trill with equal injustice haste reward¬ 
ed the plaintiff for the offence he has com. 
mated. 

“ To revert to the general proposition, 
that a doubtful legal right is not sufficient 
to entitle a plaintiff to an injunction; it 
will be useful to motive a few of the au¬ 
thorities bearing upon it, which have a 
escaped the search of the reviewer. He 
would have "found it laid down in express 


terms, in the first book usually put into 
the hands of a student of the practice of 
courts of equity. (4) The cases decided 
upon this ground are numberless. In 
two upon patents granted by the Crown,(5) 
the validity of which was questioned. 
Lord Keeper Guildford declined enjoin¬ 
ing, till they had been tried at law: be 
could not, he said, * grant an injunction 
in any case but where a man has a plain 
right to be quieted in it.* (6) The rule 
of requiring a lggal right to’be made clear 
by a trial at law, before granting an in¬ 
junction upon it, was frequently acted 
on in the time of Lord Hardwick. (7) 
In a doubtful case, (8) between two pa¬ 
tentees, Lord Ndrthington refused to in¬ 
terfere by injunction.* In two eases, (9) 
in which the question Of the existence of 
a perpetual copyright was, discussed, be 
refused to enjoin tillafter trial, stating 
that the point was oWbo much difficulty 
and ijgjmsequenee to be decided without 
the opinion of the judges. He pursued 
the same course in the great case of Mil¬ 
lar r. Taylor :(10) after the decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench, the inMwtion 
was granted. (11) Lord Thurlowi with 
characteristic vigour of expression, has 
thus laid down the rule : * The power 
the Court exercises to grant injunctions 
is great, and therefore it is cautious how 
jt exercises «o Jarge% power; and I will 
follow my predecessors, I will not say 
that the Court will not grant, .an injunc¬ 
tion upon particular circumstances, but 1 
am far from thinkings that when a right 
is doubtful, the Court will grant an In¬ 
junction.. This cose arises apon the con¬ 
struction of an Act of Parliament, which 
is doubtful, whether the defendants have 
a right to make a cut or not; yet as it is 
not; clear the defendants have not exer¬ 
cised the power given by the Act, I will 
not interfere. Therefore take nothing 
by tlie tpotion/(IS)—The decisions of 
the present Lord Chancellor might per¬ 
haps be excepted to by the Reviewer, but 
they will at least shew that he is mistaken 
in supposing his Lordship to be an au¬ 
thority against himself. In refusing an 
injunction in a case which occurred in the 


(4) *f Where the title is doubtful, or disputed, as between devisee and befett law,-©r 
otherwise, an injunction will nit be granted/’ Maddotk’s Chancery Pracdllp'/, i, n. 
138, 2d edition, , ,,,i, V ■ > - ' -<• ■' , , 

», (5) Anon. 1 Vera, 1$0. East India Company^. Sandys, ibid, 12?. 


( 8)1 : Vtw- ISO. ' (7) Whitchurch v. Hide, 2 Atk. 891/ LordTenham ». Her¬ 
bert, ibid. 483. Anon. 2 Ve*.,sen.414. . 

, Ci- ' ( 8 ), Haskett v. Cunpingh$m, 2 Eden, 137.- 

j ii v Xft) ,0tah» v* Donaldson. . Millar v. Donaldson, I Eden, 327. 
v (10) Reg. lib. B. 1768, folio 325. * til) fee 4 Bur. 2406. 

Jiffs m (12$, Field,v. Jackson, 2 Dick, ,‘>99. 
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first year after his elevation to tlic seals, 
Lord Eldon said, ‘ The Court outfit not 
to grant an injunction unless there is po¬ 
sitive evidence of actual title.’(13) In 
the first case (14) in which the subject 
of the copyright of libellous publications 
came under Ids consideration, another 
question was also raised, depending on 
the legal, effect of an agreement, and in 
perfect conformity with the usual prin¬ 
ciple, the injunction was refused till that 
point should be tried at law# In cases of 
trespass, to which, in modem times, the, 
remedy of injunction has been, extended, 
the rule of requiring a clear legal title is 
even morostrictlyobserved. * The Court,* 
says the Lord Chancellor, * has certainly 
proceeded to extend injunctions to tres¬ 
pass, but I do not recollect it ever grant¬ 
ed on that head, where the fact of- the 
plaintiff's title to till*property on which, 
waste was committed, was disputed by 
the answer.’ (15) Thus where thiititle 
to land, depending on the validity^of a 
will, is disputed between the heir and de¬ 
visee, an injunction to restrain the party 
in position, insisting on his right, from 
cutting,umber, will not be granted. (16) 
The implicit deference of ,au Edinburgh 
Reviewer is due to the authority of Lord 
Erskine. His Lordship’s view of the na¬ 
ture of the title, which justifies#!; injunc¬ 
tion, may be collected from the ease of 
Gurney v. Longman, (17) where the de¬ 
fendant was restrained from publishing 
the trial of Lord Melville* tine House of 
Lords having conferred the privilege of 
printing it upon the plaintiff. He would 
not, he said, have granted the injunction, 
unless he had had a strong impression, 
that he should continue of the,same opi¬ 
nion. * In this case,’ he proceeded, * if 
there had been no .direct precedent, I 
should not have granted the injunction, 
notwithstanding the strong practice of 
the House of Lords, Without taking the 
opinion ofa Court of’Law; according to 
the authorities upon, which I insisted, in 
the case of Bruce®. Bruce,, that the Lord. 
Chancellor ought not,,unless a deap legal 
title is established, to grant «U injuptS 
tiott.’"(1&) 

What follows, however, in regard to 
patents, is still more deserving of {lie 
closest attention. Our friend Mr T* 
asked ** i£«they could shew airy, protec¬ 
tion of a patent poison ?” This shrewd 


guess is turned irxto something very 
different from a guess, by tire passage, 
we are about to quote, in reference to 
the fiat of the law officers of the crown,' 
See. In treating of the differences: 
which exist between the cases of a pa¬ 
tent and the copyfight, lie thus eifpres-' 
sea himself:— 

“ They differ in this, that a patent 
must receive the fiat of the law officers 
of the crown, tvkose duty it is to reject it if 
imprajw, and that it is open to any one, 
entering a Caveat, to contest the print 
before it passes the great seal. These 
previous sanctions, though far from being 
conclusive, afford some presumption in 
favour of its validity, and perhaps may 
have had some influence, together with 
the reject always paid tousage and long 
possession, in establishing the practice, 
by*which, when then: has liccn for a con- 
sidertjhje tyfle, exclusive enjoyment on 
the fifl' of a patentee, the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, though the legal validity of his pa¬ 
tent may be doubtful, continues his pos-* 
session, by granting an injunction pend¬ 
ing the litigation. This is done only' 
when there has beduwhat the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor terms, ‘ a reasonably long and, wnrto- 
jrnted possession, under colour of the patent 
* an exclusive possession oi' some dura¬ 
tion,* In-such cases, it is thought less 
hazardous to extendfor a short time long¬ 
er, the exclusive enjoyment which the de¬ 
fendants have acquiesced in, than to al¬ 
low it sconce to lie plit an end to, when it 
may turn out to have been well founded. 

“ The wdnt of strict analogy between 
die possession of a corporeal subject, and 
that of an exclusive privilege, and the' 
difficulty offing with precision what 
length of enjoyment shall be deemed suf¬ 
ficient, have led to doubts as to the pro¬ 
priety of this practice. (19) But whether 
well founded or not, it is limited to those 
patents under whicj^ there has been a con¬ 
tinued enjoyment. WUk recent patents, 
unconfirmed by time, the fbactice is the 
SEtxasK'. * When the patent,’ says the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘ is but of yesterday, 
and upon an application being made for 
an injunction, it is endeavoured to be 
shewn jin opposition to it, that there is 
no good specification, or otherwise that 
the patent ought not to have been grant¬ 
ed, the Coqgt will not, from its own no¬ 
tions respedtirig^the mattor in dispute, 


(13) Dayies v. Leo, 6 Ves. 787- ’ 

(14) Walcott v. Walker, 7 Ves. 1. (15) 19 Ves. 147- 

(16) 19 Vjss. 155, SfrtfalSb. Coliyer, 8-Ves. 69. See Hanson », Gar'diob, 7 Ves, 305. 
(ft) jSVqj.493. , \ 118) llVeS. 507- 

(l!f) See Evans’s Collection of Statutes, vol. h. p. 
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act upon the presumed validity or invali¬ 
dity of the patent, without the right ha¬ 
ving beeu ascertained hy p previous trial; 
but will send the patentee to law, and 
oblige him to establish the validity of Ids 
■ patent in a coitrt of law; before tt will give 
him the benefit of an injunction.' (20)— 
Whenever a case shall arise, depending 
oh the doubtful tendency efra work, after 
a long exclusive enjoyment <of the' copy, 
right by the author, 1 the Court will be 
called on to consider whether theexcep- 
tion, in the case of patents, to the usual 
rule, extends also to Hteraiy productions. 
In the meantime, it is obvious that it 
could not in any way be applied to the 
recent cases on copyright, in which the 
pirate has followed the publisher So close- 
ly, that the exclusive potossfon had 
scarcely existed at all, . In the last in¬ 
stance of tlie kind (Don,Juart, 0mtos ft, 
7, and 8), so rapid Was the 
the appearance of the originUra(uP|iih- 
rions editions was almost contemporane¬ 
ous, and the Injunction was applied for 
within a very few days after rite first pub¬ 
lication. A rule, founded On lottg possei- 1 
sion, has but little connection with such 
cases. What resemblance do they bear' 
to the case Of Bolton and Watt’s patent; 
exclusively enjoyed for twenty- three years, 
and sanctioned by an act of parliament 
extending the term FV , * 

The Edinburgh Reviewer could not 
but be struck with the similarity of 
procedure in regard to new books and 
recent patents: hut he endeavoured 
to meet the difficulty by telling us, 
tlfat 

“ In a case of a new patent, where 
an injunction was refused; ^Hhord Eldon 
in tiic interim, held tlie defendant team.; 
account of every shilling which he had ■' 
drawn from tlie alleged violation of that < 
which,eventually proved to be no right at ( 
all;* and a- little further, he adds, ‘ We , 
have no hint,, therefore, iu tUis anaiogouf 
case, of leaving property to die jeopardy 
of a doubt.’ Now, cfriaipljr, if this hold-, 
ingtp account were^ as from the language 
employed {he reader m^ght suppose, some * 
process lif whidh wi^fo 

render anvemjuat oflittftrofitepM?{hefoi 
over, oiHiejValw them wcourt, 'ft might 
justify the reviewer la attaefcugimpor- 
ranee to it. But when i| ifr tbat^ 
it is only an order to {he de^Mt'&'io,;; 
thatyWhicit'ot; 'WN&W fcisa$vt«fotit 1 
being ordered,—to keep an a&mtuit . ; 0f'“ 
his deabou$k kit,.own books, Withfiuf 
givingahyw<$'«Y«r{..p right to iuspect 


them,—it becomes ludicrous to hear it 
spoken of, as if it gave some substantial 
security against the jeopardy of doubts, 
and as if it bore any comparison, in point 
of efficacy; to an injunction. It leaves it 
open to the other party to persist in the 
invasion of the supposed right, and gives 
no security for ultimate, reimbursement. 
The defendant, in the event of the plain¬ 
tiff’s succeeding, would always be com¬ 
pelled to %hibit his accounts, for the 
purpose of estimating the profits which 
he‘lias made;, and the only possible uti¬ 
lity of tftfc order is, that It prevents him 
in that Case.from setting op the absurd 
pretence of his having kept no accounts. 
It is iti fact the mere shadoW of a reme¬ 
dy; and if a plaintiff, failing in an appli¬ 
cation for an jrijutocttda, ffiinks it torth 
while to ask for $$dh a direction to 
tlie defendant, it is only because it indi- 
cateyhat toe Court, does uot wholly re- 
noutjU j tfrisdidtion fat the case, and thinks 
it possible that he may succeed. In the 
last of the cases now under discussion, a 
direction for the defendant to freeman ac¬ 
count formed part of the Vice-?|pncel- 
lor’s order dissolving the -htjuncti: i. )f 
desired’by the plaintiff, it would of course 
be always granted, unless the opinion of 
the Court was very strongly and decided¬ 
ly against him.” 

It is palnfiil to omit the elaborate 
argument, by which all that the Re¬ 
viewer had done in anything like the 
shapeofquotpg positive authorities 
in Ms ownfavour, is for eve* demolish- 
ed, (vjde p. 19-— 29 inclm.) But we 
must, as much as ^osstble^ confine our¬ 
selves to what unprofessional readers 
will understand, and so come we at 
once to the case pf theatrical injunc¬ 
tions, , , , 

u Nature the cases upon the ques¬ 
tion, %3atri€al representation be 

at> infringement of copyright, at all more 
favourable ;tp ,the reviewer. When .the 
pojpt w^Iq^est, upon as clear, injunct 
tions were granted : when it was, found 
t# doubtful, [they icehsei -ft appeared 
so reawmfolethattheauthpraloneahould 
enjoy this inode of deriving profit from 
his work, that nodouht ijigeora tofrave 
suggested itself at first; as to'the legality 
^«ire pretoling iMagr , aBd understand¬ 
ing: the, injunctions were accordingly 
granted.' BUt Wheuin the base of Murray v. 
Wq,dieS%s 'riband , , 
by tHeaefendtuit 4 * counsel,* ana It was 
inadeapplarent that the right was far from 
dear, the resui^w^s, that the Lord Ghan- 


(20)9Mer. 624. 
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oellor referred it to a court of law: in the 
meantime he dissolved the injunction; 
und Marino Faliero continued on the 
stage, and terminated its theatrical ca¬ 
reer before the decision of thegCpurt of 
King’s Bench (21) had pronoiSced its 
representation to be lawful. The his¬ 
tory of this question is another illustra¬ 
tion of the rule, that a doubtfolright will 
not support an injunction.” ( ^ :. ! 

The arguments wjiich foiswntej;' 
uses, in regard She. apfoged, ttccuiil. 
protection' o.F libeUbus ana Immoral 
writers in former! times, have been alt 
most all anticipated by Mir TVs letter 
in our August, Number. We, taunt, 
however, ma^ioqm for these few ex- 
cellent sen tehees. - ,* ,«* 

“ It has never been intimated, that if 
foe general .design and tendency of a 
ffook be harmless, it is to be deprived of 
the rights, of property by, a few,, alight 
trespasses on decorum, by an. oaca^fcaal ; 
levity or cqarsenesspf .expression, mot by 
trifling saUies ofill hamour.(22) The wri¬ 
tings of Pope, Swift, and pay, which are 
mentiqAp, are certainly liable to such. 
charge*! but they oould not be accused 
ofwiaking it their peculiai' object topro- 
pagate irreligion, to,teach men to,dispute, 
the goodness of their Creator, or to un¬ 
dermine morality by destroying foe e*r 
pectations of a state of retribution; nor 
could it be said that; they were, written 
in a tone of determined profligacy,, stu¬ 
diously inculcating licentiousness, and 
laughing away every' virtuous and ho¬ 
nourable sentiment. It is besidcsfo.be 
considered, that foe temper and taste of 
the age of Pope and Swift diflfered widely 
on these points from foot Which npw 
prevails. The reviewer has well obser¬ 
ved, that some' of their Wprka are such as 
no person with the least pretension to 
character would at present aVowj and 
the remark might be extended to toaisjr 
others Of the most admired writitpi,' of 
the forriler part of the hrtt'ceniiapy.fTlio; 

red in thte present age,^admittingtome , 
of these plfoea to a place in their gcillec- 
tions. Muifo that was then reckon*; tie 
mere playflilness of an eleganttrit. Would 
now be dlhouneed as offensive to decien-' 


cy; and, in the same way, what was then 
the common style of controversy and of 
satire, would now be justly condemned as 
gross scurrility. It must be admitted and la¬ 
mented, that indecency and personal ahpse 
are not extinct amongst our. writers ;Jpit 
such, publications are now differently re¬ 
ceived ; though, read, they are universally 
reprobated; .they never appear as the 
productions of any respectable author; 
and even foe ‘publisher has been known, 
to decline placing his name in the title- 
page. Yet, formerly, men of talent and 
reputation did not blush to avow such 
works, and .apparently without any dimi¬ 
nution of, foeir estimation in .society. 
This altered,state effecting carries with it 
a variation in foe practical effect of the law 
Of libel. The question of what is so far 
prejudicial to public morals or private 
character, as to deserve punishment, be¬ 
ing qne not japnife of a determination by 
foies, and being therefore left 
in gproral to the discretion of a jury, the 
decision of it must be mainly injtumced by 
the habits tend sentiments of the age- If, 
therefore, it were true, that any of foe 
works referred to, as haying received 
protecti’0% could now be justly deemed 
obnoxious to the law, it would still be 
quite natural that a different view should 
formerly have been taken of them.” 

This brings ns dirfotly to the con¬ 
clusion which M> T.’s sagacity leapt 
to. Itis not the Chancellor’s fault, if 
publishers, by craving injunctions to 
protect their hooks, instead of institu¬ 
ting prosecutions in the law courts, 
voluntarily make him their jury: and 
htV acting at their prayer as their jury, 
must act likl a jury; thrft is, somewhat 
under the influence of the feelings of 
the age to which he belongs;—he must 
embody in his particular decision the 
general decisions living intellect— 
that intellect of which; in the present 
instance, he himself happens to be one 
of the most distinguished ornaments. 

It is probable, that the author of 
this Very valuable tract may think we 
have made rather too free with his 
pages. • To saV truth, could we have 
been permitted personal access to him. 


. .. (21) 6 Barn. & Aid. 667- * 

(22) Thus, in jfoe.«»e^'(|^mr^, Dale, '2 Campb. 2T. n.) m objection was raised to 
foe tendency °f *hummoussoug, containing these lines: 

• Though Justice, His kaowd, , 

Cih tee through a mill-stone, * 

• ; .She can’t see through Abraham Newkmd.* 


This was said to boM reflection oh the administration of justice, but foe argument did 
not prevail; The Court dkl hot think of applying the law of libel to a mere harmless 
( jest. It was compared to the Beggar's Opera, on* of the works alluacd' to above. 
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wc should have asked his leave to re¬ 
print the whole of them without mu¬ 
tilation or comment,—and as it is, he 
must just be contented with this apo¬ 
logy ; that we were anxious to place 
what he has done under the eyes of 
.many who could have no chance of 
seeing the pamphlet itself. We feel 
in the lofty character, and universal 
estimation, of the present Chancellor, 
all the interest which reverence can 
inspire: and—seeing him thoroughly, 
ana effectually, and unanswerably, 
vindicated from a long sequence of ela¬ 
borate calumnies, the object of which 
was to attack not merely the judge and 
theminister, but the honest man and the 
enlightened gentleman—we thought 
it our duty fo enable all our readers, 
aud more especially tjjose who reside 
at a great distance man the only mart 
of parnpldets, to, partake our pktifi- 
catioii aud our triumph. 

For the rest, we should hope that 
the present publication may be recei¬ 
ved as a salutary warning by Mr 
Brougham himself, and by certain mi¬ 
nor spirits, who, without adtything of 
Mr Brougham's talent®, are so fond of 
aping Mr Brougham's insolence. 

As for the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, the next time he admits an 
attack, openly stigmatizing the Con~ 
duct, and casting out suspicious hints, 
(to say the least of it,) as to«the mo¬ 
tives of the Chancellor, he ought to 
remember, that he subjects his Lon¬ 
don, publisher to the risk of a punish¬ 
ment very different from that of a re¬ 
fusal injunction; And the sovereign 
scorn or indifference with which the 
Chancellor lias refrained, on all simi¬ 
lar occasions, from .exercising the se¬ 
vere power, both cdjKTcive and punito¬ 
ry, which the law really has placed in 
his hands, for the enforcement of the 
respect due to thathigh tribunal, ought 
certainly to make all these mush who , 
have insinuated against him, like this 
rash, and ignorant, and malevolent rc- 
- viewer, the charges, most alieg to his 
nature, of political vindictiveness and 
judicial intolerance. 

Weshall conclude with ouemore quo¬ 
tation- Th$same thihgshave in effect 
been -g^Pbefore often enough; but 
th#;|l®ffiir)gb, that cannot be said too 
,^|Wi^flior considered too seriously— 
':$m they nevtr will be said better thap 
: %y our a&thor. 

“ In itn artificial staff of society, a 
large demand fowririous excitement w;iU 


always exist, and there will always be 
found persons willing, for an adequate 
remuneration, to employ themselves in 
supplying exciting, and propagating, this 
depravenmppetite. By taking away the 
prospect of gain, they are diverted to 
some more honourable course. It is im¬ 
possible to say to what extent this may 
already hare operated. It is often seen, 
that the appearance of an highly success¬ 
ful work, by stimulating crowds of imita¬ 
tors, gives a new direction to the litera¬ 
ture of the day. If such had been the 
consequence of some of the publications, 
to which the principle in. question has 
lately been applied, it is certain that 
public morals and taste' would have ex¬ 
perienced a serious shock. We see the 
application of the law to those individual 
works, bnt we cannot know how many 
aspirants after the rewards and (listing 
lions of literature, would, if the law had 
notpeterred them, have adopted the same 
tone, and echoed the same sentiments, 
varying only the style and form, so as to 
adapt their Writings to the tastes and ca¬ 
pacities of every class. The more adven¬ 
turous would probably have struck jiut 
some new, and yet unknown line orii- 
centious composition; they, in their 
turn, would have had their followers and 
imitator^ and no one can Bay how far the 
extension of profligacy might hare attest¬ 
ed the success of their labours. 

t( . 'pbe loss which may possibly be suf¬ 
fered by the author of a work, not of a 
crim^al nature, is another popular ground 
of objection to the law on this subject. 
If it be meant by those who adopt it, that 
this law may be erroneously applied to 
productions which are clearly harmless 
it can only be said that such objections 
apply equally to all human laws, for they 
are all open to maladministration. When 
Such instances occur, the judge, and not 
the lavir, k in fault. But if it be said, that 
when a work, realiy within the rule,— 
b work, 1 the propriety and innocence of 
which are by no means clear, may even¬ 
tually be found capable of supporting an 
action, and that the author mty then have 
been injured by the denial of an injunc¬ 
tion in the meantime, the answer is, that 
While his case was Uncertain, lie had no 
right to such relief., The extent vf his suf¬ 
fering is, ikut he must have recourse to rtn ac¬ 
tion, the onl/*£emedu which the law gives for 
the getiqraMtjjmf wrqfigs. ,JIis success in 'hut 
proceeding w'tl of coursebe followed by ample 
damages, measured, not merely by the loss he 
has suffered, but by tlte indignation natural¬ 
ly excited by the aifentfynt's conduct. It is 
true, that the latter may, perhaps, be un¬ 
able to pay | and this is the only contin. 
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gency by which, in such cases, the author " But, granting that sdtpe loss should 
can ultimately be a loser. It is, however, occasionally be thus incuti|d, it is one, 
a misfortune not peculiar to his case, tire danger of which has bwn voluntarily 
Every one is liable to be injured by per- encountered, and which will seldom fall 
sons incapable of making compensation, on persons peculiarly deserving of sym- 
Poverty and insolvency are evils which it is pathy. "When Wilkes was asked by a fo- 
nof in tlte jmwer of the law to cure. reigner, how far the law of England would 

“ It is satisfactory that there is no rea- . permit libel and sedition to be carried, he 
son for supposing any loss of this kind to is said to hale replied tliat he did not yet 
have been' sustained in the oases which kndw, but that he was trying to ascertain 
have hitherto occurred. In Ole two first it experimentally. The same spirit still ac- 
of them, the plaintiffs have themselves tuates some ,• they make it their business to 
acquiesced in the decision. They have achieve aU the mischiefs f which the press can 
not thought fit to have recourse to ae- be made, the instrument, while studying to 
tions, either with a view to damages, to evade the punishment due to their intentions. 
secure the future sale, or to relieve their Such persons may now and then experi- 
feelings from the wounis which the doubts ence from this rule a short interruption 
of the Lord Chancellor are aftid fto infliet of their profits, but it can scarcely be 
in cases of this sort: No appeal has been thought desirable that our laws should 
made from his judgments to a jury. The be altered to suit their views, and to give 
third case has only lately occurred, and, increased ei^oufagcment to their fUr- 
as some further proceedings may perhaps svtrsfM 
be taken, we shall suppress the refleWons «r ’< 

it suggests. In the instances in which yPe have no notion who the author 

the piracy has been quiet!? submitted to, of this admirable tract is; but wc can 
i he patties who hove not thought their scarcely suppose that the talents he has 
cases (it to be laid before a Chancellor or displayed, leave a wide field for specu- 
a jpry, can Scarcely complain of the law lation as to this, among the profes- 
having been improperly applied against sional circles of London, 
them. 


panaceas for poverty. 

1 1 like not the humour of bread and cheese.” 

• Shakespeare. 

From the days of Job, downwards, ’ necessity of your resolving immediate- 
Comforters (to me) have always ly upon " somethingand forthwith 
scorned the most impertinent set of declare in favour of that particular 
people upon earth. For you may see, measure, wfcich, of all the pis oilers of 
nine times in ten, that they actually your estate, is the most perfectly de- 
gratify themselves in what they ca§ testable. 

“ consoling” their neighbours; and go Thirdly come the “ whoreson ca- 
away in an improved satisfaction with terpillars,” who are what people call 
their own condition* after philoso- “ well to do” in the world; and espe- 
phizing for an hour and a half upon, dally those who have become so (as 
the disadvantages of yours. ,, ■ they believe) by their own good con- 
Thflfeare several different families duct. These are very particularly vile 
of-thaJBenevolent characters abroad; dogs indeed! 1 recollect one such— 
and ea ih set rubs sore 1 places in a man- (he was an opulent cheese-monger,) 
ner peculiar to itself. who had been porter in the samp shop 

First ahd foremost, there are those* which *he afterwards .kept, and bad 
who go, in,detail, through the history conic to town, as he used to boast, 
of your comity, shewing (as the case without cash enough to buy a night’s 
may be) either how completely you lodging on his arrival, 
have been outwitted, or how exceed- This man had,Neither love nor pity 
ingly ill or absurdly yoft have con- for an? human $$$)$. He m$t every 
ducted yourself—and so leave you complaint of distress with a history of 
with ** their good wishes," and an in- his own fortunes. No living creature, 
vitation to “ come smd dine, when os he took it, could, reasonably be 
your troubles arosover. * • poer, so long as there were birch 

Next, there arc those, a%et, I think, brooms or watering-pgts in the world. 

, still more intolerable, who press the Ih' would tell those who asked for 
Vor.. XIV. *L 
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work, that " idleness was the root of 
all evilpraEith people " that a pen¬ 
ny was the'lred of a guinea,’* who ’ 
were without a farthing hi the world; 
and arguS *11 day, with a man who 
had nothing, to eneW'tltat“ out of a 
little, a^little might be put by." 

Fourthly, anu in the mar, march * 
those raosV prbvdldng ruffians of all, 
who uphold' the prudence of always 
"putting the best face" (as they term 
it) upbn 'api ; Mkir. And thete will 
cure your broken leg by setting it off 
against somebody else’s hump back, 
and so soundly demonstrate mtrpe 
have nothing, te) complain of; of ad¬ 
mit, perhaps, (tbr the sake of variety) 
the fact that you are naked; and pror 
ceed to devise stratagems how you 
shall be contented to ttontdn so. 

And it is amazing what jfnumber Of 
(mad upon that particular point,)jfbut 
otherwise reasonable and respectable 
persons, have amused themselves by 
proving, that The Piw have an enviable 
condition. The poor “ Poor !’* They 
seem really to have been set up as a 
sort of target foV ingenuity to try its 
hand upon; and, nom Papin^ the 
Bone Digester, down to Cobbett, the 
Bona t Grubber,—froib Wesley, who 
made cheap physic, and added to every 
prescription " a quart of cold water, 
to*Hunt who sells roasted wheat (vice 
coffee) five hundred per cent above its _ 
cost—an absolute army of prelectors 
and old women has, from time’ to time, 
been popping at them. High among 
these philosophers, indeed*! might al¬ 
most say at the head of them, standi; 
the author of a tract called, " A Way ' 
to save Wealthwhich ^as published 
(I thin|i) about the year 1640, to shew 
how a man might thrive upon an al¬ 
lowance of twopewce per day. 

The observations prefatory to the 
promulgation,of this inestimable se¬ 
cret, are worthy of everybody’s—that 
is every pdor body’s^-attention. * * 

. First, the writer louche*, generally, 
upon the advaniafte of " thin* spare 
diet -exposing/Row all beyond as 
" mere, satialde ltnUry ;* ~«enttmera- 
tiag thediseaaes *:« :.*a|nettl r^oh high 
living'yisl the criminal 

leads j—■' 

t8 tllheanest t»$iqity, that no mah can 
possibly eat jjfesfe, Md go to Heaven. 

Shortly after/life takes the queatlbh 
up upon t broader graiind ; and, exa¬ 
mines it as one of mere worldly policy, 


and of mere convenience.—“ The man 
who eatsjlesh, has need of other tilings 
(vegetables) to eat with it ; but that 
necessity is not felt by him who eats 
vegetables only Leadenhall mar¬ 
ket could stand against that, I am mis¬ 
taken. 

The recipes for cheap dishes will no 
doubt (when known,) eqme into gene¬ 
ral practice*; so they shall be given in 
the Saver of Wealth's own words.— 
Here is ones—(probably) for a Christ¬ 
mas dinner. 

" Take two spoonfuls of oatmeal; 
put it into two quarts of cold water, 
then stir it over vie fire until it boils, 
and put in a little salt and an onion. 
And tins,” continues our Economist, 
—“ tins does not cpst above a farthing; 
and is a noble, exhilarating meal!”— 
For drink, he afterwards recommends 
the tame dish , (qpboiled;)—and no 
form of regimen, it must be admit¬ 
ted, can be more simple, or conveni¬ 
ent. 

Now tills man was, certainly, (as 
the phrase is,) " something like” a 
projector in h»B way. And it seems 
probable that he met with encou¬ 
ragement ; for, passing the necessities, 
he goes on to treat upon the elegancies 
of life/ 

Take his recipe for instance, next,— 
" For dressing (cleaning) a hat.” 

" Smear a little soap on the places 
of jour hat Which are felthy, and rub 
it with some hot water and a hard 
brush. Then scrape itwith the back of 
a knife, what feltn sticks; and it will 
bring both grease and soap out.”—The 
|jook of this author is scarce;—I sus¬ 
pect the hatters bought it up to pre¬ 
vent this secret from being known. 

Only one more recipe—and really 
it is dne Worthy to be written in letters 
of gold ;”—-worthy to stand beside that 
never-to-bb-ftTgottest «ugo|||»n of 
Mrs Runddfs—(she whonwPIn the 
kitchen of ib$ gods roasts 1—that 
" roasts,” in a proper-sense, not is 
rtkuted,)—hee immortal direction to 
prevent the creaking ofa d^br,—" Rub 
a bit of soap on the hibg^iy—This it 
is. / ' ’ 1 * ' ‘ ■*' ' ■ i ’ 

^Tomtffce your teeth white" 

" Take a little brick dust on a towel, 
apd rub them."—The mechanical ac¬ 
tion, (the reader sees) not the chemi¬ 
cal ; but poten} notwithstanding. 

1 But Mrs*Runddi deserves better 
than to be quoted, in aid, on an occa¬ 
sion like this; nay, merits herself to 
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take rank, and high rank, among our 
public benefactors. Marry, I say, that 
the thing is so, and shall be so ; for,, 
even amidst all the press and crowd of 
her moral and culinary precepts,— 
even while she stands already, as a 
man may say, “ in double trust,* 
teaching us g^Myifein one page, and 
good living iflHpfhef; here, hold- 
ing up her .SUPt^inst “ excessive 
luxury,” such as “ Essence of Ham"* 
—(praised be her thick duodecimo, 
but for which the world had never 
known that there was such a perfume;) 
and, presently, pointing out the im¬ 
portance, and weeping over the rarity 
of such “ creature comforts” as strong 
coffee, and smooth melted butter;— 
ever ami auon, even amid all these com¬ 
plicated interests, the kind lady finds 
room to edge in a thought or two about 
the poor. & 

Pour echantlBon, 

“ The cook should be charged,” 
says Mrs ft., “ to save the boilingoi 
every piece of meat or ham, however 
salt; the pieces of meat which come 
from the table an the plates; and die 
bones made by the family”." What a 
relief," adds she, “ to the.labouring 
husband, to have a warm , comfortable 
incal!”—The rind pf a ham, for in¬ 
stance, after Mrs R. had extracted the 
f ‘ Essence?” 

And again she'goes on .—“ Did the 
cook really enter into this, (the love 
of her fellow creatures ;) she would, 
never wash away as useless the peas, 
or groats, of which soup, or gruel, have 
been made — broken potatoes the 
outer leaves of lettuce —the necks and 
feet of fowls," &c. ; n which make a 
delicious meat soup, especially fir the 
sick” —(Sure, people would be falling, 
sick, on purpose to eatftD 

The sick soupe||tty concluding with 
a farth#directionCtp the cook, no^ to 
take th e fat off thehroth, “ as thejooor 
like it, and are nourishedby it l”*and 
with a calculation which, if we know 
any tiling pf the mathematics, might 
make Demoivre> himself look to his 
laurels ;—•“ Ten gallons of this soup," 
concludes Mrs R., " from ten houses, 
would he a hundred gallons; an(f that, 
divided among forty families, would 
be two {rations and a half , to each fa¬ 
mily.” , • , 

Tam Marti quqyn Merturio ! Andt 
done with chalk upon a milk tally, 

' ten to one else !— Tam Cocker quam 


Kitchener ! And this lady is dead ! It 
almost makes us waver in our faith!— 

Turn sour ye casks of table beer, 

Ye steaks, forget to fry; 

Why is it you are let stay here, 

And JVJjs Itundell die ? „ 

But whims, (if they happen to take 
hold at all,) take the strongest hold 
commonly upon strong understand¬ 
ings. 

Count Jturaford, though an ingeni¬ 
ous man, had a touch Oflhis bon chore 
a ‘pen d’argent disease j and his Essays 
afford some pleasant illustrations of 
the slashing style in which men con¬ 
struct theories, when the practice is to 
fall upon their neighbours. * 

After exhaustiug himfcelf upon the 
smoky chimnies of the world, the Count 
strips to next of its nuisances,— 
the beggars. 

He was to feed the poor; {encore the 
Poor !) and the point was, of course, 
how to feed them at the cheapest rate. 

“ Water,” then, he begins—(the 
cunning rogue!) “ Water, I am in¬ 
clined to suspect, acts a much more 
important part in nutrition, than has 
been generally supposed.” This was 
a good active hobby to start upon ; 
and, truly, his Countship, in the se¬ 
quel, docs outride all the field. 

First, he sets out an admirable ta¬ 
ble, at which he dines twelve mm- 
nasn persons, all' expenses ,included, 
for the very reasonable cost of one 
pound fifteen shillings English. 

But this (which wap three dinners 
for a penny) was nothing ; and, in a 
trice, the Count, going on with his re¬ 
ductions, brings down the meal for 
twelve hundred, to one pound seven 
shillings. And, here, he beats our Sa¬ 
ver of Wealth (the contractor at two¬ 
pence a day) hollow; because, with 
his dinner found for a farthing, a man 
must be an example of debauchery— 
a mere rascal—to think of getting 
through such a sum as twopence a-tlay; 
out of which, indeed, he might well 
put by a provision for himself and his 
wife, in old age j apd fortunes for two 
or three of bis younger children. 

The Count’s running commentary 
upon these evolutions, too,, is a chef 
deeuvre Tn the art of reasoning. At 
one time, - it seems, he dieted his flock, 
partly upon bread begged publicly in 
charity, and partly upon meat which 
was the remnant or the markets. Even 
oujt of evil the wise iSan shall bring 
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good. • The charity bread was found 
extremely dry and hat'd; “but, there¬ 
fore/' says tire Count ,. ft we found it 
answer better than any other; because 
’it made mastication necessary, and so 
prolonged the, enjoy men t to£ eating." 
As for the meat,he soon final that an 
article quite unnecessary, and actually 
omits it altogether in the people’s 
soup, without we fact being discovered! 

put the crowning feature of all, (and 
there X leave.Count Rutnford,) is, the 
experimenfilhich he makes in eating 
(to be quite certain) upon himself; 
arguing upon the nutritious and sto¬ 
mach-satisfying qualities of a parti¬ 
cular " cheap" dish; he puts the thing 
to issue—thus 

" I took my coffee and cream, with 
my dry toast, one morning" (hour not 
given) " at breakfast, annate nothing 
between that and four o'clock, pf hen 
ate," £the particular dislr,^ I believe, 
however, it was * three farthing otic, 
“ and found myself perfectly refreslu- 
ed.” And so the Count finishes his 
dissertation upon. food, hy declaring 
the Chinese ! to he the best cooks in 
the world. 

Now, I confess that (at first sight) 
there would seem to be something, ac¬ 
complished here. No doubt, if our 
labourers would eat farthing dinners, 
apd get rid of that villainous propensity 
which they have to beaf-steaks, 4 (heir 
“ savings/ and consequent acquisition 
of property, would be immense. But 
does the Count not perceive, and did 
it never strike his coadjutors, that, if 
this system were acted fipon, all the 
poor would become rich ? when they, 
would be an incomparablygreater nui¬ 
sance than they are in their present 
condition. X grant the existing evil, 
but do not let us exchange it for a 
greater. The question is a difficult 
one, bat there be minds that can cope 


with it. Such a turmoil as to what the 
poor shall eat! I say, there are plenty 
.of them—let them eat one another. 

People must not be startled by the 
apparent novelty of this plan ;—those 
who can swallow'Count llumford’s 
dinners, may, I am sure, swallow any¬ 
thing. - I have examyted the scheme, 
which I propose najMpy, and (pre¬ 
judice apart) can s&m^tesible objec¬ 
tion to it. It is well known, that, rats 
and mice take the same mode which 
X hint at, to thin their superabundant 
population; and wliat are the poor, bu t 
mice in the cheese of society ? Let the 
public Ksten only to this suggestion, 
and they will find that it ends all dif¬ 
ficulty at once. I grant that there 
might be some who would be rav enous, 
at first, upon their new diet; * espe¬ 
cially any who had been living upon 
Mr? Run dell's soup; hut that is an 
evil,which wtnild correct itself; be¬ 
cause,' so admirably operative and per¬ 
fect is the principle, the mouths would 
diminish in exact proportion with the 
meat. Upon my system, (and, I re¬ 
peat, I can see no Objection to it), the 
poor might go on pleasantly, reducing 
their numbers at their leisure, until 
one individual only, in a state of ne¬ 
cessity,, should b # e left; and if it were 
worthwhile to go qn to niceties, I couhl 
provide even for him under my ar¬ 
rangement, by having him taught to 
jump down his owfi throat, like the 
clown, in "Harlequin Conjurer." Cev- 
, tain it is, we hear, on every side, 
that, if the poor go on increasing, they 
will soon eat up the rich; and, sure¬ 
ly, if anybody is to be eaten by them, it 
ought, in fairness, to be themselves. 
And, moreover, as it is shrewdly sus*- 
pected that too many of them are al¬ 
ready eaten up with laziness, why, 
hang it, if they are to he eaten at all, 
let them beeaten fjjfsomc purpose. 


** Compere Matthieu, I thick,, makes this rcmaik somewhere, in a general defence 
of cannibalism* But my projectidacs not go w> far. 
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I am thy Father’%Gho»t!”— Shakespeare. 


It is well observed by Pierre de 
IJper, (an ingenious autlfor of the 
15th century,) who discussed the mat¬ 
ter de spectris , with much labour and 
research, tibat there is no topic upon 
which, in all classes, talkers are so 
little apt to* tire. And, bfesides the 
deep interest which even the incredu¬ 
lous take in tales of spirits, there are ' 
two other facts connected with the sub¬ 
ject, both seemingly contrary to the 
common course of cause au^effect — 
many persons, who believe implicitly 
in the reality of apparitions, feel very 
little inconvenience or apprehension 
from their possible propinquity ; while- 
others, who have no jot of faith in their 
existence, are subject, nevertheless, 
very frequently, to nervous uneasiness, 
when they think of them. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, even by an ana¬ 
lysis of that transitory commodity call¬ 
ed courage, to explain, or account 
for, the la«t of these anptialies; but 
thus much we may be stire, that nei¬ 
ther real danger, nor even the belief of 
it, is absolutely necessary to the ex¬ 
citement of fear. While the soldier 
who has fought twenty battles, will - 
quit his tent because a bat flies into it; 
or one man shrinks from handling the 
rat, which he secs another take alive 
out of his waistcoat pocket;—so long 
as both these individuals fe«l a horror 
at the presence of objects which they 
know to be neither dangerous, nor mis¬ 
chievous, nor offensive, so long John¬ 
son’s argument for the reality of’ap¬ 
paritions, raustgo for little—that many 
who deny them with their tongues, 
couAfea them by their terrors. 

"ere be infidels who fear, and be*- 
lievcrs who ate fit easq. The faithful, 
who tremble not, arc chiefly among the 
old. The incredulous, wlrn fe#, will 
be among the young and the enthusi¬ 
astic. Whether it be that our sympa¬ 
thies, like our appetites, become (ge¬ 
nerally) callous in the decline of life, 
or that, by a special dispensation of 
Providence, we lose, as we advance in 
years, some of that aversion to death, 
and to its symbols, which belongs to 
the earlier stages of existence, certain 
it is, that usage Ms jhrown upon the 
aged, almost tmircJy, the duty of act¬ 
ing and ©ffidiPb afiout the dead; 


and the crone of seventy, who, though 
she believes valiantly every lie that su¬ 
perstition ever invented, “ watches” a 
corpse, or ee lays it out,” for the 
wretched bribe of half-a-crown, would 
shrink, alrfiost on any terms, from im¬ 
posing the same task upou her care¬ 
less, blooming, laughing, light-heart¬ 
ed grand-daughter of eighteen. 

It is a sad, and, in some sort, a hu¬ 
miliating reflection; but there is u 
stage of lift from which the step to 
eternity seems but a short onea 
state (although few reach it) which is 
almost a link between the day-light 
and the .grave. We constantly And 
persons iti age (particularly women) 
Keeping* the clothes, &c. ff by them,” 
in which they desire to be buried. On 
the other hand, youth has not'mercly 
a horror of the “ appliances,” and 
concomitants of dissolution, but a cer¬ 
tain shrinking and averseuess from tin- 
sight even of living dotage, or ex¬ 
treme infirmity. 'The author of the 
Antiquary, with hi* usual happy tact, 
notices tli£ dislike which people (es¬ 
pecially the uneducated) feel to being 
left alone with very aged persons; anal 
a German writer tells us, that hq was 
compelled to quit a public vehicle, be¬ 
cause a somewhat extraordinary fe¬ 
male happened, as well as himself, to 
be travelling in it. lie describes her 
as " extern el y old,—probably more 
than eighty years of age; of unusual 
stature, very coarsely featured, and af¬ 
fected (though iri apparent health) by 
an evident decay of mind and faculty:’’ 
and adds, that it is difficult for him 
to describe the sensations which wen- 
produced by her presence .—“ It.’vas 
most,” he says, “ like what one would 
feel, I think, at bejng left alone with 
an insane person. I seemed to be jh-ih 
something which was not in its proper 
• and natural state. A human form sat* 
before me, which was already the pro¬ 
perty of the ttHb. It was returning 
to iluslfhelqre my eyes, and 1 could 
dot look on to witness the process. 1 • 
coilld better have borne the presence 
of a corpse, than of the object which 
I am describing ^ for death itself is 
quiescent;—tlnrf-was death in anima¬ 
tion.” 

This is a littjf too German, but 
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there is something in it notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

On the occasional nervous misgiv¬ 
ings of unbelievers, an Italian heretic 
speaks,—and to his “ own case in 
point.” 

“ I do not wonder,” life sets out, 
“ that ordinary scatter-brained peo¬ 
ple, who never know their minds upon 
any question, should waver as to the 
truth or falsehood of supernatural 
visitations. Such people, naturally, 
doubt by day-light, and believe as soon 
as it gets dark. But why is it, that 
/, who wish to believe, and yet can¬ 
not,—who, for twenty years, have been / 
dying to see a ghost, and am sure that 
I shall never see one as long as I live; 
why is it, that, under certain circum¬ 
stances, I have been disquieted, when 
the subject has crossed my'l|ind ?” 

Being quartered near Bolbgna, (he 
served probably in the army,) the same ‘ 
author meets with a rea/haunted house, 
and makes an experiment whether he 
can convincd*hie nerves as well ate his 
understanding. The precise dharacter 1 
of the spectre whom Be is to meet is 
not mentioned; tyut he goes to the un- 
tenanted mansion about,elevcn o'clock 
at night; the girls admiring bis fear¬ 
lessness ; the young men enraged at 
his impudence; and the old people* 
ihfboth sexes, somewhat displeased at 
his presumption!—Afterwards, he de¬ 
scribes .the manner in which he jtaSsed 
- Ins time. ' 

“ Of course, I saw nothing. Ami 
I expected to see nothing, unless that 
some trick would be practised for the 
purpose of alarming me. But my 
night, notwithstanding, was far from 
being a pleasant orffe. I wished that 
something* might appear to me; and 
yet, I was not at ease. I remained firm, 
so long aSl kept my attention/ured upon , 
the ’business in which I was engaged ; ’ 
but, the moment tltftt the effort was 
relaxed, I became-V-not alarmed—hut ! 
—uncomfortable. Strange thoughts 

fbrped themselves, whether I woufd or 
’ not, upon my mind; and, though T 
felt their folly perf ectly , yet I could 
not shake them off.® wanted!, after 
sometime, to fasten 5 * 4 dodf of the 
room ill which "I 1 was sSttingjrhhd I,, 
found an unconquerable aversidt ‘ptti 
over me to rising from my obair. And 
the matter, (what was wtfsOi) at one 
time, seemed to be getting worse every 
moment. 1 felt as though t should 
lose the full corttr<3 of my senses. I 
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looked round the room a dozen times, 
and did not care to look the thirteenth. 
I tried to sing, and could not. I took 
up a hook, which I had brought witli 
me, but could not read three sentences 
together. Then I talked rapidly—any 
jargon—ifiwardiy—to myself;— 
to count,—to recollect verses,” &cr :: 

He goes through the affair, in the 
end, with extreme exertion and dis¬ 
comfort:—" And yet, hadT been ask¬ 
ed," he conclddes, (C at t^e time when 
I felt most distressed,—whether I had 
' any thing to apprehend ? I should 
have answered, most certainly, (even 

• at the time,) that I had not." 

'This ttym was the victim of a lively 
imagination; and it is no more won- 
derml that' he should have shrunk 
from a peril, which he knew existed 
only in his own fancy, than it would 
be if he had wept at readihg a pathetic 
narrative, which he knew to be a fable. 
Besides, there are modes, and degrees 
—and very different degrees, of what 
we call “ belief." 

It is difficult to dismiss entirely from 
the mind any matter, however appa¬ 
rently incrwsle, which has been po¬ 
sitively stated as a fact. Juries very 
often find verdicts against the real 
weight of evidence in a case, because 
it cannot be shewn, to demonstration, 
that Home single fact sworn to is a 
falsehood. That becomes a doubt, when 
the point is 6f life or. death, which 
would be no doubt at all, upon a crisis 
less terrific, And^ admit but one sha¬ 
dow of a.doubt in the mind of our 
Italian adventurer, and, at once,—fear 
apart,—you account for half his an¬ 
xiety. ftlfere expectation—whether of 
gooa or evil—will be restless. Hope is 
every jot as great a trembler as alarm. 
A child inies even after it grasps the 
particular object which it hasseABd.' 
£nd the man wbocould not “ reafflBee 
sentences," vvhfii he was waiting to 
see whether he" should see a ghost, 
woulifhave been as roubh agitated, 
probably. If he h^d been waiting,to 
see whether hehadgotthe twenty 
thonsahd pound prize in the, lottery. 

That there is much, fob, as regards 
this sutyect, in the old argument of 
“ nursery education/' cahhot be deni¬ 
ed. Takwtioticc hofr, with bur nur¬ 
sery nervousness about apparitions, 
we retain tdso our nursery taste. 

* People arc fond j^hetner they be¬ 
lief it or pot,) m jftgoal, of marvel¬ 
lous narrative; but,®fc times in ten. 
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it must be the genuine narrative of the 
housemaid, or else it will hardly do. 
Fairy tales please; but (in England) 
they do not touch the soul. The Ger¬ 
man devilry suits us rather better; but 
even Germany lays the scene too much 
iri the mountain and in the! mine.' In 
England, for a ghost story, we like an 
old garret,—say in Hatton Garden; 
with plenty of dust, rats, and mice, 
and a cockloft, or so, over;—and, if a 
man has hanged hpself in it, why, so 
much the better. 

But the German terrible, besides 
that it wants this our national locus 
in quo, takes a course commonly that 
the English do not pleasantly fall in 
with. Almost all the northern legends 
set out with a man’s taking the bounty 
money of the devil; so that we guess 
pretty well, in the beginning, how he 
is to be disposed of m the end. And 
we feel but little interest about a man, 
after he has made a bargain of this soft. 
He is above (or below) our sphere. 
As “ the gods take care of Cato,” so 
such a man becomes the protege- of the 
nether powers. There is no hope of 
good fortune at all for him; and very 
little choice as to his fate. He must 
either be damned, ae Shakespeare says, 

“ for keeping his word with the devil;” 
or else, he must be damned “ for co¬ 
zening the devil.” Aud, even where 
thfflgjtas (as happens sometimes) a sort 
of pint reserved; some plea of usury 
against the fiend, or coming out of the 
victim under the Insolvent Act, still 
we are not satisfied^ There is a cer¬ 
tain love of equity always present to 
the human mind. True, the contract' 
is with the devil; but, we think, that 
even the devil should have his due. 

Thus it is, that Faustus aud Don 
Juan both come, dramatically, to the ‘ 
same end; but Faustus, upon theEng- 
lish stage, will never be interesting In 
any shape; while Juan is interesting 
in every shape, and in every country. 
There is J;hc decided difference, in spi¬ 
rit, between the two characters. Faus¬ 
tus may make his bargain under pres¬ 
sure, but still he does make it; Jmn 
never makes any bargain, and, (as we 
tliink,) would refuse to make one. 
Faustus sealk his doom wilfully; Juan 
judges ill. Faustus does not rise, ei¬ 
ther as to courage or talent, in our es¬ 
timation, when n^ttails himself, and 
with his eyes c^^Plf the assistance 
of the evil spirit * Juani s all energy, 
all force, and natural power; and the 


very step which seals his destruction is 
the triumph of unshaken courage and 
misbelief. 

In point of fact, however, nothing 
docs tell in England like the regular 
Middlesex * Ghost:—with the white 
shroud, and the pale face; and, if with 
a chain and a long beard, the more 
agreeable; mid, above all,—he should 
be silent Indeed, it will be observed, 
that your spectre proper, is, by all ac¬ 
counts, naturally taciturnnot speak¬ 
ing, in any case, until he is spoken to; 
—even female ghosts do this. And, I 
should say, indeed* that apparitions 
must be compelled to speak, even when 
accosted; and not merely permitted to 
do so, as has vulgarly been imagined. 
For your spectre, be it? remarked, al¬ 
ways loses ground the moment “ he or 
she” opens “ his or her” mouth. All 
our eminently successful, stage ghosts 
have been either totally silent, or have 
discoursed only irf monosyllables. The 
Castle Spectre, and the Bleeding Nun, 
always keep the galleries breathless. 
The statue in Don Jmn steps upon 
the very marrow of his audiences. But 
Hamlet’s ghost (in spite of the criti¬ 
cisms in the Spectator,) does nowa¬ 
days very little;—one never is quite 
sure that be really is a ghost, until he 
disappears down the trap. And the 
only talking ghost I ever met with, at 
all effective, (even in the reading of,) 
is one in a play of Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher’s, {The Lover’s Progress,) where 
the master of an inn walks about after 
his death, singing, and seeing that his 
guests are*propcr]y attended to. But, 
apart from the feelings and tastes of 
others, tq, come for a moment to my 
own.—Touching the reality (as well 
as the amusingness) of spectral appear¬ 
ances, I protest, altogether, against be¬ 
ing put down as a scoffer. I have my 
own personal cause of belief, and per¬ 
haps it may seem a peculiar one; but 
that lies entirely between me and my 
conscience. I will not believe, with Dr 
Johnson, upon the ground of com¬ 
mon credit,” because I have known 
that credited by kindreds which John¬ 
son himself would have rejected. 
People believed,, only the other day, in 
the miraculous conception of Joanna 
Southcott;—people believed that Miss 
M c Avoy, of Liverpool, could see what 
was o’clock with her eyes shut;—there 
are people who believe that Prince 
llohenlohe is able m work miracles; 
and that Mr Hume Is a statesman, and 
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master of finance so a truce to com- upon a ground of my own; am! I do 
dioii belief', for ever, as an argument, believe, be it known by these presents 
Then the antiquity of an opinion (with —I believe—upon the mer c probabili¬ 
ty) will not go much fafther than its ty of the fact I 
•common prevalence ; for there have And what a heaven—listen ye Pa- 
been ancient opinions, und vary reve- gans !—doss such a faith open to its 
rend ones, which have turned out to be proselytes! the mind of a man who 
mistaken. Other such opinions have believes must be kept so constantly on 
grown weak, like wine, by over keep- the qui yive / not a door can bang 
ing. Lampridius tells us-of Cauls , in upon its hinges In the dark, nor a cat 
his time, carried by advocates, and Squall in a gutter after twilight, but 
orators, and pleaders;—it being be- to him it is an object of deep—of vital 
lieved that they imparted such a power —interest! the anxious curiosity which 
of persuasion to the wearer as no the living feel as to the condition of 
judge or tribunal* or assembly, could the dead, he (the believer) has hope, 
withstand. But it is well known, at to say the least, of gratifying. While 
tlie present day, that Cauh can do no- grovelling infidels must content them-, 
thing but save people from being selves to know the present, lie looks 
drowned ; and* even that fact may go fortintelligence, nay for counsel, as to 
near to be doubted iu another century the future. 

or two. Then, if neither our current Va tout cela, I protest I think we 
opinion, nor ancient opiuion,.will help are almost as much indebted to the 
us in this strait, still less could I rely inventor of a new ghost story, as we 
upon any thing in the shape of testi- should be to the man who could in- 
mony. In die first place, wc have had vent, in cookery, a new dish. And 
no ec testimonies” at'all—that is, none there is a world of veracious anecdote 
worth consideration—very lately; and, (too briefly given) in the old writers, 
again, there was testimony, and plenty which a hand that could command 
of it, to the cures of Cagliostro and "the lie with-circumstance,” might, 
Dr Loutherbourg. Besides, I never in detail, render irresistible, 
heard a story yet, which (faith set What an admirable tale, for in- 
apart) 7 was not capable of solution, stance, might be constructed upon the 
Hither the party who saw was mad, legend of the Sunday evening card 
or asleep, or intoxicated, or he deceived partywhen, three persons being cn- 
himself, or he was deceived by others, gaged at whist, a fourth (in blackklR 
or—and this last explanation is abso- suddenly added to the"company,'who 
lutely a cutting of the gordian knot take > the vacant chair and hand! 

—he lied. There is really more in this There is another Sunday evening 
point, as Canton says, ” than good anecdote, of a party (it was in Italy,) 
people will think.-’’ I was reading over who were dancing; and found all at 
all the evidence in the famous Dia- once, to their amazement, that they 
mond Necklace case the qfher day; had two musicians instead of one. This 
and I found it as impossible, in a great intruder’s character was discovered 
many statements, to get on without almost immediately, by the shape of 
that solution, as Hannibal would have the fuot with which he beat time, 
found it, in the Alps, to get on with- Pierre koyer givesh third instance 
out vinegar- Again, I don’t know of of a hug* skeleton who suddenly ap- 
any really shrewd man, who has seen peared at a hall; to the consternation 
a ghost since the gas lights were in- of dancers, musicians, and attendants, 

traduced in our streets; no thief (be- He came out from behind a door, 

fore conviction); noresurrectiawnan, where he was seen u footing it,” for 

or experienced Old Bailey counsel, has several minutes, to himself; and gal- 
been so visited, fedon’t.think Sir loped down .the middle,” with pre- 
William Harrow ever saw*a ghost* ternatural strength and velocity.* 
These' spi^^tate eras# examination. It seems probable to me, however, 
Thereft^pSrpreveut all mistakes, or that these three unbiddc* guests were 
ot jostling* in ipy belief) not ghosts properly, or Revenans, hut 

i baVe made up my mirnl to believe incarnations of the fiend in persona. 


1;% * Kvery soul in^k- luiii-roorn Saw this spectre, except one blhiH- fiddler ; so 1 hope 
i'ms Appearance, at l?n*t , will he considered as fully 4 - accredited,' 1 
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. So Maulius tells us how four thieves, 
who were hanged in. chains, became 
reanimated, and went in rich clothes, 
to visit a gentleman at his own house. 
Being strangers, they were invited to 
dinner, and sat down in form to table; 
but the moment grace was said (this 
ordeal, the devil probably had not 
adverted to) they fell down and be¬ 
came mere carcases, as before. 

The same incapacity of tire evil one 
to resist certain sounds and ceremo¬ 
nies, was attended in another case with 
more unhappy consequences. A decent 
woman in the Low Countries, who 
practised n little in sorcery, was re¬ 
turning home one evening upon the 
ba«k of a demon, after a jollification; 
when, flying over a church (about two * 
miles high) the chimes happened to 
play the hundredth psalm; upon which 
he (the demon) dropped her imme¬ 
diately, and she broke her bones by 
the fall. This woman probably owed 
her mischance entirely to having 
studied Don Cahnet, who decries the 
broomstick, in his work, as a muuture, 
in fra dignitatem ; but witches who take 
nay advice will still adhere to the be¬ 
som. There lias been no lady within 
my recollection, (since Mrs Thornton 
rode at York,) who could have mount¬ 
ed the devil, with any certainty of 
keeping her seat. A broomstick must 
be, I should think (to the prudent) 
a very pleasaift, easy-going. Lord 
Mayor’s sort of pad; and it has this 
peculiar advantage over a demon, that, 
if all Sternhold and Hopkins were 
perfonned in its hearing, the operation, 
as it cannot hear, would be entirely 
ineffective. 

Bodin thinks it possible that some 
spectres have appeared with dishonest 
views; and puts a case indeed in which 
a ghost becomes little better than* a 
swindler. A comes to the bedside of 
J3, and says—“ I am the ghost of 
your grandfather, who died last night ; 
i am in purgatory; cause masses to be 
said to deliver me—this A, all the 
while, being, in fact, no relation at 
all to B, hut A himself a robber 
hanged three weeks before. This cer¬ 
tainly, in a court of law, would be ob¬ 
taining masses under false pretences ; 
but Bodin doubts afterwards whether 
the apparition he really the spirit even 
of A, or whether it ^uot some devil, 
who, for his own plipd&es, takes the 
robber’s shape. Writers, however, ge- 
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nerally, on this particular subject, are 
apt to differ in opinion. The same 
Bodin, speaking of certain feats per¬ 
formed by a jackass, near Milan, 
maintains that the performer must 
have been a man in the likeness of an 
ass; while Iicginald Scot, noticing the 
suggestion, treats the matter in quite 
a different*light; and says that Bodin 
must have -been an ass, in the likeness 
of a man. 

Be this, however, as it may, the de¬ 
vil is a rogue sometimes.—His attack 
upon the attorney (Field) at Shenley, 
was the most uncandid thing in the. 
World.- He went to Field as a client, 
and induced him to take an exorbitant 
fee. Now, besides that the exorbitant 
fee was all in Field’s vocation," the 
thing altogether is not fairly done. It 
is like tlxfccrimp’s trick of slipping a 
shilling slyly into a man’s pocket, in¬ 
stead of putting it, according to the 
statute, into his hand. So again in 
the case of the Irishman, who used to 
find roasted potatoes at night under 
his pillow. This is taking a man at 
his foibles. 

A good stomach, by tlie way, seems 
pretty generally to have given hope 
to the tempter. William of Malmes¬ 
bury, who is a great authority in mat¬ 
ters of this nature, relates an instance 
of a monk who had something like a 
hearty appetite, and .was very partial 
to a preparation, I believe, of hot grey 
pease. One day feeling a longing be¬ 
tween breakiastanddinner,—here pro¬ 
bably, lay the sin, luncheons, in a 
monk, beiflg accounted a gluttony,— 
lo ! there came into his cell a beauti¬ 
ful young lady, who lighted a fire in 
the grate; took some grey pease from 
a cupboard; dressed them to admira¬ 
tion ; and disappeared, leaving them 
smoking. But the devil was cozened this 
time, and lost his pease and his labour 
to boot; for the monk, conquering 
his hunger until the hour of refection, 
went to his'superior, and related the 
wbolt* circumstance. Upon which the 
prior said—“ Eat! for pease were 
made by God for man.” And the monk 
did eat, and spared not, (taking care 
to say grace first,) and declared that 
he had never eat pease better cooked 
in his life. 

The same writer, William of Malmes¬ 
bury, relates another story, which 
might make a volume—of two women, 
mother and daughter; who kept an inn 
. 4»f 
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on a-by-road near Borne; and, when 
a guest arrived, used to turn him into 
an ass, or a goat; and so sell him to 
the next comer for what he would 
fetch. But it has always seemed- to 
me that the ass and the goat here are 
parabolical; although William of Mal¬ 
mesbury, in his simplicity, has taken 
the words in their literal 'seme. As, 
for example-—when a guest arrived at 
this inn, the old woman made an ass of 
him—which might well he ; and so on 
to the youpg one, mutalis mutandis. 

On the point of outwitting a demon, 
die new German story, built probably 
upon the legend of Lord Lyttleton, is 
the best A student at a German 
University fancies one night, when he 
lias been in bed about an hour, and. 
certainly has not gone to sleep, that his 
mother comes to his bedside, and 
warns him of his approaching death. 
He was to have died on the third 
night from that on which he saw' the 
vision ; and fell' ill, (and. probably 
would have died)—on the morning of 
the third day ; the physician, however, 
who was sent for, gave his patient, 
rivately, a powerful opiate draught; 
e slept for eighteen hours ; and, when 
he awoke, it was too late for the ghost 
to keep her word. 

Some demons' have been rather 
waggishly than fraudulently inclined. 
In Switzerland,there was such a one, 
when time was, who passed for a far¬ 
mer, and was called Maitre Pierre. 
This caitiff‘made a quantity of pigs 
out of trusses of straw, and taking 
them to market, sold tlieof to a butch¬ 
er.* And the butcher drove them 
safely, three parts of the way home, 
until passing through a brook, the 
running water dissolved the spell; and 
the pigs became trusses of straw again. 
A farther wonder occurs in this case, 
when the butcher goes to complain of 
the cheat. He finds Maitre Pierre 
gone to bed at his inn, and sends the 
chambermaid of tbc house up stairs to 
wake him. But as the girl lavs hold 
of the conjurer's leg, it comes off in her 
hand; and the same accident happens 
when she touches his head; upon 
which the girl runs dbwn stairs in af¬ 
fright, and the whole faintly, butcher 
included/ rap up ; and Maitre Pierre 
is found,walking about the room in 
exceUe#? health and spirits. He re¬ 
funds die money for (he pigs; and, of 
course, is seen no more. ... 

Another rogfie, who was a juggler 


at Magdeburg, shewed a horse that, 
could mid, and so forth, for money. 
But one day, his audience being small¬ 
er than usual, he declared that lie 
would entertain such people as the 
Prussians no longer. And then throw¬ 
ing the bridle of his horse loose into 
the air, the horse leapt up after it. 
And the conjurer laid hold of tlu- 
horse's tail and went up; and the con¬ 
jurer's wife laid hold of the conjurer’s 
tail and went up; and the conjurer’s 
wife's maid laid hold of the conjurer's 
wife’s tail and went up'; and so they 
all went up together. Whence the 
vulgar saying—" To go to heaven in 
a stringimproperly supposed to 
have been first spoken of, and concern¬ 
ing tlie penitent hanged. 

It is rcaUy amazing how anybody 
can deny themselves the pleasure of 
believing such strange facts as these ; 
and especially the following. 

An over-affection for his profession 
or calling in this world, may tend to 
make a person unquiet in the next.— 
One Christopher Murcig, an apothc- 
cary’s-assistant at Crosstcn, in Silesia, 
died on the 14th of March, lG(i(), and 
* was buried on the 15th. But, on the 
16th, he was seen again, in his place, 
behind. the couuter, weighing drugs, 
and pounding, with an immense noise, 
in the mortar. The horror of the new 
shopman, at the sight of this coadju¬ 
tor, may easily be imagined ; but, 
when .the clock struck ten, (for this 
was in the morning,) the apparition 
took the new-comer’s cloak and hat 
from a nail, and went forth, as lie had 
been used to do at that hour, to visit 
the patients. It was afterwards found 
that he called upon several sick per¬ 
sons in, the town; and burned one 
roan's wrist, in feeling his pulsie, so 
that the mark of his thumb and fin¬ 
ger remains to this day. 

Some accounts there be, extant, and 
very extraordinary , ones too, of ap- 
. parent good conduct by devils, in 
their visits upon this earth. Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells of one fiend who act¬ 
ed with great propriety for some time 
as a gentlemans butler. He was ac¬ 
counted, to have the hast hand at stir¬ 
ring a fi*e of any servant in the house¬ 
hold ; and it was observed, after he 
was gone, that he had always snuffed 
the candle witty, his fingers, 
t Another dealbn (according to the 
same author) took orders, and became 
a clergyman! This certainly docs, at 
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first sight, seem very strange indeed; 
but yet it derives some support from 
another anecdote told by Jean Eveque, 
d’Asie. There is the proverb, too, 
moreover, as to the devil’s building 
beside the church ; from which one 
might perhaps augur, that he would 
get into it if he could. 

As the legend goes, however, this 
fiend conducted himself with great 
propriety in his profession; and his real 
quality was discovered only by a slip 
in conversation. Talking one day with 
a gentleman upon subjects in ancient 
history, some act or other was canvass¬ 
ed about the time of Pontius Pilate j 
when his reverence enforced his state¬ 
ment of the matter, by Saying, “ The 
thing was so; for I saw it” Upon 
which, concludes the historian, “ he 
blushed exceedingly, and vanished.” 

Both these last devils, no doubt,were 
of the genus called Blue Devils; and, 
from the blushing of the latter, the 
phrase, “ to blush blue,” may proba¬ 
bly have been derived. Or perhaps, in¬ 
deed, they might not have been deyils 
at all ; but merely different incarna¬ 
tions of the wandering Jew; whose ha^ 
bit of changing his shape, from time W 
time, is notorious; and who has been 
detected more than oncc,like the fiend- 
parson, by the over-strength of his me¬ 
mory. 

There is another demon, too, on re¬ 
cord, besides the butler, who desired 
to be a servant; and he haunted the 
kitchen of a certain Bishop of Saxony, 
in human shape. This fiend assisted 
very commonly in the culinary ar¬ 
rangements ; and is said to have been 
the first inventor of the “ devil’d bis¬ 
cuits.” 

1 f such be the fact, however, I should 
opine that the discovery was accident¬ 
al, and that his fiendship came rather 
with a hope to learn cuisine, than with 
the power of instructing in it. Be¬ 
cause, if the proverb as to the devil's 
sending cooks (peculiarly) should be 
deemtd equivocal, we have it in evi¬ 
dence, twenty times over, that the in¬ 
fernal “ roast and boiled” is not what 
it should be. Paul Urilland speaks of 
a man whose wife was a witch ; and 
who went out with her one qight (up 
the chimney!) to a banquet. This 
witness stated distinctly, tlmt he found 
a mag nificent collatiqj 1 set out; but that 
everything was,«m/«?7^ drest indeal ; 
and that, above all, the*e was no salt 


upon the tabic. The event proves, 
that the man could not be mistaken 
upen this point; because he mention¬ 
ed the fact once or twice to an Incubus 
who stood behind his chair; and, at 
last, growing out of patience, he cried 
alouu, “ Good God 1 will nobody bring 
any salt ?" Upon which (as usual in 
such cases)* the table flew away. He 
has need, however, o’ a lang spoon, (as 
the Seottish proverb says,) wha sups 
kail wi’ the deil. This apprentice, or 
(Whatever he was, at the Bishop’s, be¬ 
haved very well for some time; but, at 
length, quarrelling with one of the kit¬ 
chen laas, he took a private opportu¬ 
nity, tore him to pieces, and cooked 
him (most likely, for practice.) After 
which, he became so mischievous, that 
it was found necessary to proceed 
against him by exorcism; and there is 
a long account of his being caught with 
a great deal of trouble; and eventual¬ 
ly laid, for an uncertain term, in a well 
dripping, pan. 

These goblin domestics, indeed, were 
generally, in the end, ill to deal with, 
for their masters, as well as their fel-, 
low-servants. A Spanish gentleman 
had one, whose business it was to clean 
a favouritediorse ; and the rogue, be¬ 
ing idle and negligent, was chid occa¬ 
sionally for not Well currying the ani¬ 
mal. But mark what followed. Get¬ 
ting tired of repeated jobations, the 
mischievous imp tme day carried the 
horse up to the top of a high tower, 
and there left him, with bis head 
thrust out of a window. The Spaniard, 
retunmig*home, was surprised to hear 
his favourite neigh to him from so 
strange a situation; hut the demon had 
disappeared, and the horse never could 
be got down any more. 

All servants, in fact, who take no 
wages, are apt to he both careless and 
insolept; and the devil, were it only 
for his pert tongue, I should think not 
worth hiring. In the affair of the de¬ 
mon of Mascon, a jeer of his is actual¬ 
ly retorded.—Some person—I believe, 
a man of worship—asking him rather 
a weak question, with a view to exor¬ 
cise him#he answered, “ I heard long 
since thou wait a fool; and now I am 
sure*of it.” And, thereupon, laugh¬ 
ed, or spoke Greek, or committed some 
other affront against the good man, like 
an uncourteous fiend as he was. 

But I might go on; almost for ever, 
with strange legends and instances out 
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of the thousand and one volumes, in 
all languages, which have been written 
upon this interesting subject; and not 
meddle then with the horde of divines 
•and metaphysicians who have touched 
the question, cnpassant, either in the 
way of principle or illustration.— 
There is the impressive story of the 
Italian soldier, who gave his money in 
charge at night to his host; which the 
host, in the morning, denying, and he 
insisting upon, he was cast into prison 
as a thief.—What can be more exem« 
plary thatr the man in the black cap 
who sits under the Judge; Upon the 
trial for the soldier’s life; and when 
the inn-keeper swears he wishes *' the 
devil may take him if ever he had the 
money," seizes'the self-forfeited trai¬ 
tor, and bursts through the roof of the 
court with him ? Or what a«tale might 
be formed upon the legend .of Saint 
Gregory of Nice, who describes the 
spectres and demons, in a city infected 
with the plague, walking about in 
broad day-light—as though growing 
insolent upon the prospects before 
.them ?—Jean Eveque states a similar 
fact; but, in his case, the fiends went 
about in the shape> of ecclesiastics. 
Imagine a man sending fonkreonfessor, 
and a devil making his bow ! 

Then there are the histories, out of 
number,-of persons frighted by ima¬ 
ginary spectres; all of which lose their 
force, if we give up the existence of 
spectres in reality. There is that bril¬ 
liant.idea of the lady who sees a female 
at the foot of her bed—she recoils— 
but the phantom distinctly moves, and 
extends its arm towards her. The lady 
is sleeping in,a strange house; and 
sees herself in a looking-glass, which 
is framed in the wainscot of the room. 
Or there is the still more entertaining 
adventure of the ape who puts on the 
poeff'ure of a deceased Duchess, and 
gets into her bed, to the total rout of 
.the whole household, who believe that 
their late mistress is come back. And 
what a delicious idea is that about the 
boarding-school at Lisle, in 1010; in 
which one Antionette Rourignon be¬ 
ing the mistress, *11 the young ladies, 


to the number of forty, were suddenly 
discovered to be witches! Some of 
these girls, says the relater, were very 
young; and they confessed “ many 
strange things.” 

And, for myself, my mind is made 
up, as I hav&said, to believing all these 
things without any reason; not mere¬ 
ly because I never found anybody yet 
who Could give a satisfactory reason for 
his belief; but also because most of the 
writers who explain feats of sorcery, 
seetn to me to make, them ten times 
more incredible than they were made 
by the Sorcerers. them selves. Thomas 
Ady, for instance, a writer upon witch¬ 
craft, of the year 1656, after exposing 
•the monstrous frauds of pretended con¬ 
jurors and wizards, shews the manner 
in which their apparently miraculous 
feats are accomplished, and adds full 
directions for doing the same, “ with¬ 
out harm or danger.” Ady’s first re¬ 
cipe for conjuring {ex vno disco, &c.) 
is not amiss. “ Take wref's hair,” 
he says, " and put it in your pocket ; 
and;it will make mad bulls, and every 
other kind of cattle, run away from 

r 

o; there would be no getting on, 
by halves, in this way. For a conju¬ 
rer to give up the devil, is like a rope- 
dancer's giving up his pole. And, for 
resigning all these beautiful and: en¬ 
tertaining truths, to a.man of any spi¬ 
rit, the thing would 'be impossible. 
The hunter looks, with an evil eye, 
upon enclosure bills and increased po¬ 
pulation ; for these are circumstances 
which thin his game, and narrow his 
field of action; and the child of ro¬ 
mance looks back with regret to those 
wild beliefs and superstitions of which 
the progress of science and education 
has deprived him. Fodore, a French 
writer, complains, in a fanciful trea¬ 
tise, of the naturalist Reamur, for ha¬ 
ving discovered,that ants do not eat in 
the winter. “ For, by undeceiving 
mankind,” says he , ft as to the provi¬ 
dence* of these little creatures,* Mr 
Reamur has deprived poets of a beau¬ 
tiful moral illustration.” 
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Yes--Wilberforce has set the Blacks to rights. 

Yet much remains: why don’t he bind the Whites P 


It is now, in our opinion, sufficient¬ 
ly evident that this great question is 
once again to be forced in some shape 
or other upon Parliament, in the course 
of the ensuing session. The Clark¬ 
sons, &c. are publishing new pam¬ 
phlets with old contents. And Mr 
Brougham, iu a euloge on some of 
these productions in \|he last Edin- 
hiu-gh Review, talks openly of t|ie 
“ delusive" conduct'of the ministry 
in the matter df the Buxton debate. 
Mr Brougham was present at that de¬ 
bate, and he mode one of the unant- 
nmis house which accepted Mr Can¬ 
ning’s resolutions: but a few months 
have passed, and this eminent states¬ 
man has had such opportunities of ex¬ 
amining the whole affair candidly and 
completely during the interval, that 
he has been enabled to make up his 
great mind, that he was one of a House 
pf Commons that suffered themselves 
to be juggled by Mr Canning, in May 
last. Societies on societies, meanwhile, 
and associations upon associations, and 
subscriptions on subscriptions, are 
springing and spreading everywhere, 
and embryo petitions begin already to 
stir and quicken. Liverpool, the en¬ 
lightened city of Liverpool, in former 
days the great mart and mainspring 
of the slave trade, the last that clung 
to that traffic, the one only place that 
for a season llachel-like lamented, and 
would not he comforted because it 
was not—this very Liverpool* takes 
the lead in supporting the wildest 
measures of those, whom for thirty 
years she execrated as her most relent¬ 
less enemies. Blessed change 1 Salu¬ 
tary transformation ! The slave trade 
of Liverpool was —the Indian free 
trade of Liverpool is —The days of 
the ultra-antiabolition spirit of Liver¬ 
pool are gone by—the day of the 
ultra-mitigation spirit of Liyerpool 
has dawned and grown. We live in 
beautiful times! 

The article in the Edinburgh Re- 
Kee a paper in this Bfa« azitie, 


Don Juan , Canto XII. 

view is well* and on the whole temper¬ 
ately written. This we admit freely; 
because, whatever other people may do, 
we entertain a high respect for Mr 
Brougham’s talents, and are always 
gratified when we find him abstaining 
from that coarse and virulent strain of 
language, which is one of the sins that 
most easily beset him, and which has 
indeed done more to degrade him in 
the general eye, than many of his more 
serious offences. When we have said 
this, however, we are afraid we have 
exhausted praise. The article con¬ 
tains no new facts of the smallest 
importance, and exhibits no felicitous 
application of intellect to the expo¬ 
sition of obscure or controverted trot ii. 
It is a mere string of old common¬ 
places, calmlyand cleverly expressed— 
interspersed with a few specimens of 
glaring, and we can scarcely believe, 
involuntary misrepresentation, both as 
to facts and as to principles—of which 
more, perhaps, in the sequel. 

In the meantime, it is our intention 
to direct our own readers’ attention 
both to the true facts and the true 
principles, on the consi dcra t ion of wh ich 
this case must be judged. We shall 
have, after 21 fair and full examination 
of both, no difficulty in bringing home 
the guilt of flagrant and systematic 
deviation from, and suppression of, 
facts, to those who were beaten in the 
Buxton debate, and, wo think, about 
as little in shewing that all the three 
parties who were represented in that 
discomfited knot, are chargeable, ei¬ 
ther with a total blindness to the true 
principles of reason, as applicable to the 
question before us, or witli the worse 
fault of pretending such blindness, for 
thepurposcof diverting suspicion from 
the glances#!' a penetrating, pervading, 
and most unscrtfpulous selfishness. 

The report of the debate above men¬ 
tioned, published by the Mitigation 
Society, and enriched with the preface 
and commentaries of that body, has 
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been already more than once spoken 
of by us. It is, in fact, the most im¬ 
portant publication, in every point of 
view, to which the present controversy 
lias yet given rise. It is here that wc 
can consider at leisure, the expressed 
sentiments of all parties—it is here 
that we can compare the conflicting 
statements, and balance the opposed 
arguments, of the leaders; and it is 
here also, unless we be very greatly mis¬ 
taken, that we can most clearly detect 
the system of chicaneries by which the 
humbler tools of oqe side are at least 
suffered to back the open warfare of 
its chiefs. Before a new debate occurs, 
it were well that the old one should 
be thoroughly sifted and understood. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer distinctly 
charges the ministers with having con¬ 
ducted themselves on this occasion 
like hypocrites and knaves—wc at 
least know not what other meaning 
can l>e given to the epithet “delusive” 
already quoted from this performance. 
The charge is no light one, and we 
venture to prophesy, that it will be 
effectually answered in the proper 
quarter. But we, in the meantime, 
snail take the liberty to reverse the 
situation of th* 1 parties, and placing 
the initigators themselves at the bar, 
see what answer they can make to cer¬ 
tain charges of the very same charac¬ 
ter, which every attentive and candid 
reader of the volume in question must 
have in some measure anticipated. 

Our general assertion is simply this: 
The speakers on Mr Buxton’s side are 
chargeable with many mistatements as 
to matters of fact, and the mitigation 
commentators still more grievously so. 
In proving this, wc shall at least do 
some good; for we shall teach these 
persons to be more cautious the next 
time they come before the senate and 
the public: wc shall probably have 
shorter speeches, and less triumphant 
annotations cura variorum. Some ob¬ 
stacles, at all events, will be brushed 
away from the threshold, and«tlie ri¬ 
val champions? will both come .with 
greater ease into their true arena, and 
have a salutary fear before their eyes, 
in case they should* be tempted to 
think of bringing any but . the right 
weapons,with them. 

A word or two more, however, in 
fimme. It is really very annoying to 
see the extent to which the abuse of 
t norils and phrases lias been carried in 
the whole of tflis m ittcr. Wily, fpr 


example, should we be compelled to 
talk of the Society for the Mitigation of 
West Indian Slavery ? The Society for 
the Mitigation of the Mitre, or the So¬ 
ciety for the Mitigation of the Duties on 
East Indian Sugar, would be far nearer 
the truth. Mr Buxton’s far-famed 
motion about the slaves was made on 
the 15th of May last; Mr Whitmore's 
motion about the sugar followed on the 
23d day of the same month. The same 
people-—certainly the same influence—* 
figured on both occasions. Mr Wil- 
berforcc was one* of the great nlcn on 
both. What have the avowed ob¬ 
jects and views of Mr Wilberforcc to 
do with the question about the duties 
on sugar ?—These gentlemen are so 
confident of support from their own 
sot, and from the gaping multitudes 
whom their sweet wonts command and 
stultify, and so certain, at the same 
time, that they are not to be bearded, 
as to the truth and essence of all their 
schemes, by any person, far less any 
party whatever in Parliament, that it 
is not wonderful they should venture 
much. And yet—if anybody lia<l pre¬ 
dicted a year before, that the next 
motion about West Indian slavery 
would be made in the same week with a 
motion about East 1 ndian sugar, people 
in general would have utterly disbelie¬ 
ved i t.-—“ No,"it would have been said, 
“ that will, to be sure, be in their 
minds; but you are going too far how. 
They arc not quite so regardless of ap- 
* pearances; religious as they are, they 
are a little more wise in their genera¬ 
tion, notwithstanding, than you seem 
to give them credit for.”—Probably no 
answer would have been made to this; 
and yet the event has shewn itself. 
Say what people may, these men are 
not'to be altogether degpised. The 
very audacity of their proceedings half 
redeems their folly. This open and 
thorough-going reliance upon the gul¬ 
libility of John Bull, shews an inti¬ 
mate and even intense acquaintance 
with the assailable points or the na¬ 
tional character. There arc two quack- 
ish ways of doing things; the con¬ 
ciliatory, that is, the plucklcss method, 
of late too often adopted by those who 
ought Jto be most above it; and the 
bold brazen method—the method of 
the Bishes, the Burgesses, and the 
Buxtons. This last has been adopted, 
Ind with inAclr success, by the Socie¬ 
ty for die Mitigation of the Duties on 
East Indian Sugar. They were re- 
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solved to have their two debates—there 
were two strings to their one bow, and 
th<ty must have them. They had them 
both, and they had the assurance to do 
the thing at once. They did not waste 
time in pumping for apologies. They 
did what they were resolved to do at 
once. The moment the one string was 
snapt, the other was fitted on, and 
tightened for the discharge. All this 
was as it should have been. Fas est ab 
basic duccri. Would the real friends 
of England and of the negroes, had the 
wit or the courage to act upon the 
same principle now and then! If it 
were but for the sake of variety, the 
experiment is worth their trying—and 
at any rate it is but a little variety in 
quacking. 

Since we are talking of the audacity 
of these agitators,'we may as well ex¬ 
hibit one’ more specimen of this great 
quality of their logic ere we go far¬ 
ther. Mr Clarkson shrewdly and sa¬ 
gaciously illustrates the sin and horror 
of West Indian bondage, by asking 
how an English gentleman would 
like to he made a slave of at Algiers 
or Tripoli—and whether, if this Eng¬ 
lish gentleman had a wife and a family 
of daughters to partake his enslaved 
condition there, this would have any 
other effect than that of greatly in¬ 
creasing his misery ?—And why, says 
he, why not talk of an English.gln- 
t i.i, max, since* there have been in¬ 
stances of African dunces carried 
oftj and enslaved ?—■’This passage is 
triumphantly quoted by the author of 
the Critique on Clarkson’s Pamphlet, 
in the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The argument is assuredly one that 
conics home to our business and our 
bosoms. An English gentleman, a 
member of the Society of Friends, or 
of the House of Commons, or,«at any 
rate, we shall say of the Mitigation 
Society, is lugged out of his bed in 
London, and finds himself, after a 
brief voyage, stript to the skin, nnd 
labouring beneath a brazen sun in the 
field of some Bey of Morocco. Ilis 
wife and daughters, torn from their pi¬ 
ano-fortes, thejr Sunday-schools, their 
little tea-parties, and the weekly luxury 
of Mr Edward Irving, or Mr Rowland 
Ilill—torn from the arms of their na¬ 
tural protectors and from the hope of 


a decent establishment, arc compelled 
to figure in the haram of some great 
Plenipotentiary j or, if their personal 
charms find no favour in his eyes, to 
spin hemp, and carry pails of water, 
beneath the sway of llassan the chief 
of the black eunuchs. The picture is 
pregnant with the most appalling hor¬ 
rors! Marie Antoinette in the Temple, 
or even in thy Conciergerie, was no¬ 
thing to this'—and yet it seems, muia- 
to nomine, dc tejiihula narratur. — Von, 
the English gentleman, can have no 
right to shudder—for African princes 
have been dealt with after the same 
fashion in Barhadoes. 

We might “ deny the butler and 
the coach-horse' , —we might deny the 
“ African prince” —bnt Jet it be so for 
the moment. What earthly relation 
is there between an African prince and 
an English’ gentleman ? In what does 
the misery of a new-made slave con¬ 
sist?—Is it not in his being carried 
from a good state of existence into a 
bad one, and in being subjected to the 
caprice of another, instead of enjoying 
the free command of his own motions ? 
The better his previous condition was, 
will not his present one he the worse 
to endure ? And is it not obvious, that 
if any one thing be more likely than 
all besides to embitter his reflections, 
it will be the discovery, (should such 
be forced upon him,) that the human 
being, \o whose power he is subjected, 
stands in reality lower, everyway lower, 
in the scale or humanity, than him¬ 
self? These are questions which we 
apprehend, the worthy Mr Clarkson 
himself will have no hesitation about 
answering in the affirmative. And what 
is the consequence ?—We believe we 
might almost save ourselves the trouble 
of saying a word about it. 

Who is an African prince, and what 
is it that he has to lose ? If he be a 
sovereign prince, (which, of course, 
Mr Clarkson wAld consider as the se¬ 
verest case of all,) what manner of 
man is he ? Is he not some ferocious 
brutal savage, the oppressor of some 
benighted and roost miserable horde 
of savages ? Is he not a creature who 
amuses Himself every day with cutting 
off'human heads—and that sometimes 
with'his own royal hand ?* Are not 
all the festivals of his reign so many 
solemn exhibitions of everything that 


• See Mad cod's Africa, passim. 
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is most abominable, ami most incredi¬ 
ble to us? When lie prays to the 
demon of his beastly worship, does he 
not water the holy soil with blood 
poured out like water ? Are not his 
children shut up like wild colts ?—Are 
not his uncles—his brothers, seared in 
the eye—-branded on the check — 
maimed—mutilated—murdered every 
day, amidst the grim applause of the 
more plebeian victims that await the 
brand or the hatchet of the next whim 
of this crowned brute ? Are not his 
walls and his floors paved with Afri¬ 
can skulls ? Are not his reins, if he 
has a horse, strung with African ears, 
noses, and viler trophies ? Does any 
man dare to deny that such is the state 
of things in ,those African districts 
from which the immense majority of 
slaves have at all periods been abstract¬ 
ed ? Does any man dare tcfdeny, that 
their princes were, and are'the chief 
patrons of all the enormities of that 
slave trade, which ceased to appear the 
extreme of horror, only, because it 
could not be contemplated otherwise 
than with them in its foreground ? Does 
any man dare to deny that which has 
been asserted by so many witnesses of 
the most unimpeachable veracity, that 
half these A frican princes would at this 
moment give even their own ears to 
see the slave trade re-established among 
them in all its pristine vigour ?—or 
doubt, in opposition to the celebrated 
taunt of Duke Ephraim himself, that 
for the want of that method of dispo¬ 
sing of their prisoners of War and their 
victims of caprice, the banks of those 
unexplored and melancholy rivers are 
bathed at this hour in a deeper deluge 
of this African blood ? 

Hear for a moment Mr Macleod, 
(in his Account of the African Prince 
of Dahomy:) 

“ In order to i enter with their blood the 
graves of the king’s ancestors, and to sup¬ 
ply them with servant^Hf various descrip¬ 
tions in the other world, a number of hu¬ 
man victims are yearly sacrificed in solemn 
form; and this carnival is the pdliod at 
wlfteb these shocking rites are publicly 
performed,, ' 

Scaffolds are erected outside the palace 
wall, anda large space fen Ad in round them. 
On tltese the king, with the- white strangers 
who think,groper to attend, are seated, and 
the njplyiefc of state are also present in the 
spacemen oath. Into this field of blood the 
victims are brought in succession, with their 
arms pinioned; and a Fetisheer , laying hn 
Hand on the devoted head, pronounces a 


few mystical words, when another man 
standing behind with a large scimitar, se¬ 
vers the sufferer’s head from his body,ge¬ 
nerally at a single blow, and each repetition 
of this act is proclaimed by loud shouts of 
applause from the surrounding multitude, 
who affect to be highly delighted with the 
power and magnificence of their sovereign. 

“ H is bards, or laurcats, join also at this 
time, in bawling out his strong names (their 
term for titles of honour) and sing songs 
in his praise. These scenes are likewise en¬ 
livened by a number of people engaged in 
a savage dance around the scaffolds s should 
the foot of one of those performers slip, it 
is considered an ill omen j the unfortunate 
figurante is taken out of the ring, and his 
head instantly struck off, whilst the dance 
continues without interruption, as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

“ The people thus sacrificed, are gene¬ 
rally prisoners of war, whom the king of¬ 
ten puts aside for this purpose, several 
months previous to the celebration of his 
horrid festival; should there l»e any lack of 
these, the number is made up from 1h< vwsf 
convenient of his own subjects. There are 
years in whichthey have single, and others in 
which they liav$ double arHnns. One of 
the latter occurred when I was there, and 
an enormous number (several hundreds) 
were said to have fallen. Hut the amount, 
probably, was considerably exaggerated; 
for, as Mr Abson had dispensed with view¬ 
ing this part of the ceremony, he could tal¬ 
ly judge from the report of those who were 
anxious to magnify the grandeur of their 
king, and Mr James, who, three different 
years, took the trouble to count tbe victims, 
never reckoned,more than sia ty-Jk c, on any 
one occasion. 

“ Their bodies are either thrown out in¬ 
to the fields to be devoured by vultures and 
wild beasts,^or hung by the heels in a mu¬ 
tilated state, upon flic surrounding trees, a 
practice excetdingly offensive in so hot a 
climate. The heads are piled ftp in a heap, 
for the time, and afterwards disposed of in 
decorating the walls of the royal shnbomirs, 
or palaces, some of which are two miles in 
circunffercnce, and often require a renewal 
and repair of these ornaments. 

“ Adahoonza, aftdr a successful attack 
upon Jtadagry, having a great number of 
victims to sacrifice, ordered their heads to 
be applied to this purpose. Jlr Abson, in 
his account, says, ‘ the person to whom 
the management of this 1 business had been 
committed, having neglected to make a pro¬ 
per Calculation of his materials, had pro- 
ceeded tqp far with his work, when he found 
that there would not be a sufficient number 
of skulls to adorn the whole palace; he 
therefore requested permission to begin the 
wgork anew, that h? might, by placing them 
farther apart* complete the design in a re¬ 
gular manner. But the king would by no 
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means give his consent to this proposal, ob¬ 
serving, ‘ that he would soon find a suffici¬ 
ent number of Badagry heads to render 
the plan perfectly uniform,’ and learning 
that a hundred and twenty-seven were re¬ 
quired to complete this embellishment, he 
ordered that number of the captives to be 
brought forth, and slaughtered in cold 
blood.’ 

“ Messrs Norris and Abson, who had 
frequent opportunity of visiting the bed¬ 
chamber of Botta Ahadee , found the pas¬ 
sage leading to it paved with human skulls. 
They woe those of his more distinguished 
adversaries captured at different times, and 
placed in that situation * that he might 
nightly enjoy the savage gratification of 
trampling on the heads of his enemies-’ 
The top of the tittle wall which surround* 
od this detached apartment, was adorned 
likewise with their jaw-bones. What¬ 
ever may have been the frailties of Ahadee 
and his successors, it would seem from all 
this that the dread of ghosts and hobgob¬ 
lins formed no part of their characters. 

“ From Mr Abson, who had lived thirty . 
seven years in this country, the greater part 
of which he had been'governorof William’s 
Fort, the African Company’s chief settle, 
ment in this quarter, and who, ex-officio, 
attended at the celebration of these annual 
festivities , I had many relations of the bar¬ 
barous acts which he had witnessed. 

“ The immolation of victims is not con¬ 
fined to this particular period, for at any 
time should it be nqcessary to send an ac¬ 
count to his forefathers of any remarkable 
event, the king dispatches a courier to the 
shades, by delivering his message to who¬ 
ever may happen to be near him, and then 
ordering his head to he chopped off imme¬ 
diately ; and it has not unfrequently hap¬ 
pened during the present reign, that, as 
something new has occurred to the king’s 
mind, another messenger (as Mr Canning 
very justly observed, lute the postscript of 
a letter) has instantly followed an the same 
errand, perhaps in itself of the most trivial 
kind. 

“ It is considered an honour where his 
majesty personally condescends to become 
the executioner, in these cases { an office 
in which the present king prides himself in 
being very expert. The governor was pre¬ 
sent on one occasion, when a poor fellow, 
whose fear of death out-weighing the sense 
of the honour conferred on nim, on,being 
desired by the king to carry’some message 
to his father, humbly declared on his knees, 
that he was unacquainted with the way; on 
which the tyrant vociferated ‘ 1’H shew you 
the way,’ and,*witb one blow, made his head 
fly many yards flora his body, highly in¬ 
dignant that there should have been the 
least expression of reluc&nqp. 

“ The performance or the annual sacri¬ 
fices is considered a duty so Acted* that no 
. Vot. XIV. 


allurement in the way of gun—no addi¬ 
tional price which the white traders can of. 
fer for slaves,—will induce the kixg to 
spare even a single victim of the establish¬ 
ed number; and he is equally inexorable 
with respect to the chiefs of his enemies, 
who are never, on any account, permitted 
to live if they fell into his hands. 

** I had once occasion to witness a very 
marked instance of this vindictive and un¬ 
relenting spirit. In a warlike excursion to¬ 
wards the Mahee, or Ashantee borders, an 
enemy’s town was surprised, and a great 
number of the inhabitants were either kill- 
ed or made prisoners; but especial care 
was taken that the head of the prince of 
that district should be sent to Aboiney, and 
that every branch of his family should, if 
possible, be exterminated; for it was one 
which had often given the Dahomian for. 
ces a great deal of trouble. A merciless 
massacre of these individuals therefore took 
place, in obedience to strict injunctions to 
that effect.; and, it was believed, that not 
one of the breed was left alive. 

“ A youth, however, about seventeen 
yean of age, one of the sons of the obnoxi¬ 
ous prince, had managed to conceal his 
retd quality, and not being pointed out, 
succeeded in passing among the crowd of 
prisoners to the Dahomian capital, where, 
after selecting that proportion thought ne¬ 
cessary for the ensuing sacrifices, the cap- 
ton salt the remainder to Gtigwee, to be 
sold at the factories. This young man 
happened to be purchased by me, and he 
lived thenceforth in the fort, in a sort of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous or trunk, as it is called, 
for those belonging to that department. 

“ In a very short time after this trans¬ 
action, it somehow transpired at Abomey, 
that there yet lived this remnant of the 
enemy’s fenjily; and in order to trace him 
out (for the scent had, in some degree, been 
lost, not knowing whether he had been dis¬ 
posed of to the English, French, or Por¬ 
tuguese, or whether he was not actually 
embarked,) the king fell upon a scheme, 
which strongly displays that species of cun¬ 
ning and artifice so often observed among 
savages. 

“ Some of life Halfheads (who may veiy 
appropriately be termed life mortal mes¬ 
sengers, in contradistinction to the immor¬ 
tals sent to the shades,) arrived one evening 
at the Tort, and with the Coke, (asteroid 
hard-hearted villain) who, in the abseriwof 
tlie Yavougah, was the next Caboceer, de¬ 
manded admittance in the king’s name, 
prostrating thenftelves as usual, and cover¬ 
ing their heads with dust. , On entering, 
they proceeded immediately to that quarter 
where the slaves were, and repeated the ce. 
remony of kissing the ground before they 
spoke the king's word , that is to say, de¬ 
livered life message. The Coke then made 
.a long harangue, the purport of which was 

- M XT 
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to signify the king’s regret that animo¬ 
sity should have so long existed between 
him and the chief of that country which he 
had just despoiled, and to express his sor- 
• row for the fate of a family which had suf¬ 
fered from his displeasure, through false 
accounts and misrepresentations. For this 
reason he was now most anxious to make 
every reparation in his power to a son yet re¬ 
maining of that prince, and t&ould readily 
re-establish him in the rank and possessions 
of his father, could he only find him out. 
Completely duped by this wile, the unsus¬ 
pecting' lad exultingjy exclaimed ‘ I am 
the son of the prince !’ Then, replied the 
Coke, with a hellish joy at having succeed¬ 
ed in his object, ‘ you are just the person 
wo want;’ upon which these Halfheads 
seized him, and began to bind his hands. 
Finding by this,time the real state of the 
case, which at first it was impossible to 
comprehend, I strongly protested'against 
their seizing a slave whom I had regularly 
purchased, and complained loudly of the 
insult offered to the Company’s Fort—but 
all in vain. 1 then earnestly entreated tltem 
-to offer the king his own price, or selection 
of goods, and to beg, as a favour to me, that 
he might be spared, strongly uTging the 
plea also, that when once embarked, he 
would be as free from every apprehensions 
respecting him as if he had killed him. 

“ The Coke coolly replied, that I need 
give myself no farther trouble to make pro¬ 
posals, for he dared not isepeat one of them 
to the king; nnd I was at last, after an in¬ 
effectual struggle, compelled to witness, 
with the most painful emotion, thisjill*fated 
youth dragged off in a state of the gloomi¬ 
est despair:—a despair rendered more dis¬ 
mal from the fallacious glimpse of return¬ 
ing happiness by which lie Iiad been so cru¬ 
elly entrapped. , 

“ He was immediately hurried away, 
and murdered, to glut the vengeance of this 
pitiless and sanguinary barbarian.’* 

Let it not he dreamt for a single 
moment, that we are either writing or 
quoting with the view of defending 
either the slave trade or slavery- t Far 
from us be such abomination. But 
the question which &#aits the decision 
of the English Parliament, or, more 
properly, of England, is perhaps the 
iMt delicate that ever engaged ^ the 
aflSntion of a great nation ; and it is 
not fit that the public raijd should, 
ere the moment comesr'be familiarized, 
exclusively with ope side of the.affidr. 
It is very,,easy to talk;with the most 
hy^lp^tiacal Of poets about “ find- 
brother guilty of a Bkin unlike 
oaf own"-—it is very easy to talk with 
Inis good Quaker about an English 
gentleman,and bis wife anil daughters, 


made slaves of at Algiers • but this is 
not die way to come at the truth of 
the case. We must remember not only 
who wc are—God knows, tlrfit consi¬ 
deration involves enough of reflection! 
—but also who and what they are 
about whose feelings wc are harangued. 
There is some other difference besides 
that of the skin; and however bad a 
thing slavery may be in itself, and 
however wrong it may have been in 
free-born Britons ever to have done 
anything that tended to procreate 
slavery, it still is true, that, giving to 
the word slavery any meaning it has 
as yet home, no British hand was ever 
yet the instrument of turning any one 
African into a slave. Unless, indeed, 
it should he so, that some reigning 
African Prince has been kidnapped for 
or by us; and then, to be sure, a hu¬ 
man being has been most unjustifiably 
drawn from a sphere of most exquisite, 
as well as most legitimate enjoyment 
-which, may Heaven forgive ‘ 

The true state of the matter is this .* 
—The far greater part of the rich and 
extensive Continent of Africa has been, 
from the earliest period, possessed by 
lieg&es. From the earliest period, there 
can be* no doubt whatever, that the 
peoples of this race have uniformly 
lived as savages and as slaves. Wc 
know of no age in which they were not 
slaves at home; and we know of no 
age in which they did not sell each 
other for slaves, to whoever would buy 
them. The negro inhabiting his own 
hut, has always known that his head 
might be cut off next hour, at the ca¬ 
price of his negro tyrant. The negro 
following the standard of his negro 
nrince^nto war, never did so without 
Having the most perfect knowledge, 
that if be were taken prisoner by the 
negro enemy, the best hope he could 
nourish, was that of being sold for a 
slave. These are indisputable, and 
indeed in disputed, facts. And accord¬ 
ingly the feelings and manners, the 
whole souls and beings, of negroes, have 
ever been imbued with the sense of 
degradation $ and their whole charac¬ 
ter has teemed from time immemorial, 
and teems now, with all the vices to 
which the most intense mixture of 
cowardice and ferocity can give birth. 
Their princes have always been des¬ 
pots ; and that in a sense to which no 
word in atiyjaijguage not African can 
do adequate jus tic* Their women 
have always been the most degraded of 
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slaves—their women have always been 
loaded viith the severest toils of their 
husbandry, such as it is, and has been 
—their intellect has stood still for 
many thousand years; and has, up to 
this moment, done absolutely no¬ 
thing —-their superstitions are the 
most foul—their whole ideas are the 
most degraded-—their manners are the 
most brutal—their enjoyments the 
most base of which human nature has 
ever furnished any specimen. And 
now mark thisThroughout by far 
the greater part of these horrible ages, 
they have not, been meddled with, 
in any shape whatever, qn their own 
soil, by people of any other race 
hut their own. Their degradation 
has beeu their owfi ; and in spite of 
all that can be said about the in¬ 
terference of modem Europeans, that 
degradation is at this moment, their 
own haudywork. All that has been 
done from without, is as a drop in 
the bucket to that ocean of crime 
and brutality into which their own 
base and uncontrolled passions have 
poured their eternal reservoirs of vo¬ 
luntary evil. 

It is very painful to make, and it 
cannot be pleasing to listen to, such 
statements; but how avoid them ?*— 
seeing, as we do, that it is the uniform 
cant of the persons we have to deq} 
with, to talk and write about the ne¬ 
groes, as if they really were upon a le¬ 
vel in all things but good luck with 
every other part of the great family to 
which they unquestionably belong— 
as if their degraded condition were en¬ 
tirely the work of whites—as itj but 
for us, they were, and would be, ca¬ 
pable of just the same actions, Anima¬ 
ted with just the same feelings, and in 
possession of just the same advantages, 
as ourselves.—This is pne of the great 
primary blunders with which their 
talk, non vi (God knows!) sed scope 
endendo, is making people so familiar, 
that they lose the power of analysing 
and detecting them. Look, at the 
whole Buxton debate. There is not, 
throughout the whole of it, ione single 
allusion to what the negroes were ere 
any European meddled with them— 
or, which was indeed the necessary' 
consequence of that omission, to what 
it really is of which a negro can be de- 

E rived by being made a European's 
ondsmau. , • * • 

1 Thia is one of the great preliminary 
blunders which a plausible set of nar¬ 


row-minded imbeciles, and a far more 
despicable knot of cunning mercantile 
speculators, have been eternally uphold¬ 
ing. The former, we dare say, have 
■become so accustomed to the chime, 
that they will scarcely trust their cars 
when they bear the idle melody cheek-, 
ed by another note. But there is an¬ 
other blunder, perhaps still more con¬ 
temptible, of which we must also say 
a word or two, ere we proceed to the 
real business before us. 

It is assumed, then, that he who is 
a slave, is necessarily and uniformly 
placed in a more unhappy condition 
than he could possibly be placed in 
were he not a slave. Wc have already 
seen what an African negro loses when 
he becomes a slave. We have seen how 
closely his feelings, under that change, 
may be supposed to resemble those of 
an English gentleman subjected 
to Lahomy or Calabar bondage. But 
lay aside, for a moment, the actual 
change, Take the negro as he now ex¬ 
ists in the West Indies, and compare 
him, not with the negro as he exists in 
Asbantee, but with the labouring pea¬ 
sant as he exists in England or in 
Scotland—in the most happy of all Eu¬ 
ropean countries—under the most be¬ 
nign of all human governments—and 
see what is the real state of the case 
—see what the circumstances really 
are in Which the actual conditions of 
these two human beings differ. In 
spite of “ the African Prince," of 
Clarkson, and the Edinburgh Review, 
we suppose the comparison will scarce¬ 
ly be objected to as cx facie unfair, by 
the fiends of the negroes. * 

We are not about to speak just at 
present of the blessings of religious in¬ 
struction and moral ^Peeling, and the 
enjoyments of civil privileges. Ne¬ 
groes have never been robbed of any¬ 
thing that can deserve to be talked of, 
seriously, we mean, under any of these 
heads, by Europeans. We are about 
to speak of the labouring peasant strict¬ 
ly as such—of his physical state—of 
lus comforts and means, strictly pw- 
sonal and domestic. 

The friends of East Indian sugar 
always set out with the gross hardship 
of labouring, without being paid for 
labour. The negro, say they, gets no 
wages from his master; and therefore 
'’lie is below all other human beings. 

Now, it is very true, that the negro 
gets no shilling or fiftcenpence p-day 
paid him every Saturday evening by 
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the overseer qf the farm on whieh he 
works: but does he get no equivalent ? 
In the first place, take the year over, 
he labours infinitely less than any . la- 
' bourer in thiB country. Mr Bridges 
distinctly pledges himself to this , as¬ 
sertion, and the Mitigation Critique* 
on his Pamphlet* passes^ it sub , si- 
lentio. . In the second place* he is en¬ 
tirely clothed at his master’s cost, 
and he is allowed—no, matter for 
the present how* but .the fact is. so 
—he is allowed as. much free time to 
himself, as enables .him to support 
himself and his family* if he has one* 
throughout all the seasons of the year* 
in a more comfortable manner than any 
labourer in Scotland ever dreams of, 
and probably quite as well as any JSng- 
lish peasant* out of theroost rich, and 
favoured, and luxurious bounties of 
England. In the third,place; over and 
above supporting himself most com¬ 
fortably.—over aud above his house, for 
which he pays neither rent nor4ax— 
over and> above -the -poultry, eggs, 
yams,moIas3e», and rum,which he eats 
and drinks, he is, when he is at ail re¬ 
gular in his habits of life,' able to re¬ 
alize money. Mr Bridges tells us, in 
his pamphlet, that he has known negro 
labourers Worth L.400 or L.SOO; 
and offering the loan of stxCh sums to 
their masters and overseers. And in 
general, there is no doubt at alt of the 
fact, that every well-behaved negro 
labourer does realize money. Indeed 
if they had no money to spare, how 
should they go and spend so much 
time at markets —a practice which, 
the said markets having sometimes 
been held on Sunday, Mr Wilberforce 
is so violent in denouncing. In the 
fourth place, whlhever the negro la¬ 
bourer is ill, he is not only excused 
work, but anxiously provided with 
• every sort of medical advice and medi¬ 
cine, at the sole expense of his supe¬ 
rior. In the fifth place, his negress is 
not allowed to work at all when preg¬ 
nant ; and she lies in in comfort, be- 
ing^atte i d by a doctor, whom the 
master pays. In the sixth place* an 
additional allowance o( food and clo¬ 
thing is mads fin* every childj so that' 
a* p*frAre|u«t so touch the richer the 
mot# children they have.- In the se¬ 
venth plate, when negro men or wo- # 
men get old, they ate supported en¬ 
tirety by the master on whose fields 
tiley have toi]ed*|-they have no fears 
for tot unprotected and unprovided-far 


old age—they have never heard of 
work-houses, or alms-housas—they 
bavC never seen a negro slave begging 
' Ms bread. In a word, as to all these 
’ matters, (and surely Mr Cobbett him¬ 
self will admit they are tolerably im¬ 
portant ones,) tbe situation of the ne¬ 
gro slave is, totocalo, above that of the, 
wear labouring man here at borne in 
Britain- For as to Ireland, it really 
would be too much of a joke to pile up 
arguments where the whole affair must 
beselfieyidcnt. 

. The. facte, we have been mentioning 
are always kept but of view as much 
as possible* jand sometimes they are 
even partially con tradkted by the wri¬ 
ters of pamphletsjm the- East India 
Sugar ride of the question; but our 
readers may depend upon it they arc 
facte notwithstanding; and they are 
feete, too,,which neither Wilberforce, 
nor Mr Buxton the Brewer, nor any 
other man whatever, wiU dare to dis¬ 
pute in the House of Commons; be¬ 
cause all these people very well know 
that timy are facts; and that if they da¬ 
red,to deny them, there are members 
enough there who have personally 
kno vn the West Indies,and who would 
immediatelyanswer them for once and 
forever; But though all this be so, these 
gentlemen are by no means exhaust¬ 
ed—they will turn upon us with the 
most ardent impatience, and they will 
make sundry objections, which we 
shall give ourselves the trouble both of 
anticipating and of demolishing. 

' And fir*#, they will say, there is no 
intermission (we are only quoting from 
the Mitigation preface) in the labour 
of toeimalthy stave, except the time 
aUowesrfor breakfast* dinner, sleep, 
Sunday* and the twenty-six or thirty-six 
days, mere; allowed in the course of the 
year as holidays and otherwise—And 
what then? isour answer. What are the 
intermissions in the labour of a labour¬ 
ing man here at home? Are there any 
intermissions at aU, except the time 
that goes for meals, sleep, Sunday ? 
And is it not one of severest evils, 
that he has it not in his power to in¬ 
termit his labour in cases of ordinary 
illness, as the negro has ? And When 
his labour is intermitted from the se¬ 
verity of the weather, or any , other 
such cause, who pays him bis wages 
—that is, supports him and his fami¬ 
ly? * * 

But secondly, say they, it may he 
very true that a well-behaved negro 
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has it in his power to make money; 
but what avails this, since he has not 
the legal power of bequest ? 

This, is one of the topics that have , 
been most unrelentingly dwelt upon ; 
and in the strict letter of the law, the 
thing is as they say. But what then ? 
is once more our answer. Practically, 
the slaves are universally permitted to 
leave not only money, but houses and 
lands; to whomsoever they pleaie.*- 
This is the custom, the practice, the 
universal practice. And, accordingly, 
amidst oil this mass Of Pamphlets, Re¬ 
ports, Appeals,, Views, Considerations, 
is there ovz instance produced of the 
peculium of a negro being seised by 
his master, or of his bequests being in 
any manner, or form, or degree what¬ 
ever, interfered with?-—No. Nosueh 
fact is stated. If it could have been 
stated, sure enough may we be, it would 
have been so. * 

We admit, however, that that which 
does take place by custom and prac¬ 
tice, ought to be made capable of ta¬ 
king place by law. Mr Canning pro¬ 
posed that every negro who had enter¬ 
ed into the state of mamage, : Jh©uld 
be allowed, by law, to execute a legal 
will ; and we bare already said, that 
this appeared to us to be a very beau¬ 
tiful idea. As it is, there is no hard¬ 
ship practically felt by the negro as to 
this matter; and the White clamour 
about it has therefore been cant, and 
nothing but cant. 

But, thirdly, say they:—The negro 
is subjected to corporal punishment ; 
and “ he is, or, at least, may be, brand¬ 
ed on the flesh," like a horse or sheep. 
Now, as to the branding, no^person 
bom in the West Indies can be so dealt 
with: that is the law. - Since the slave 
trade has beeaputan end to, this, 
therefore, has altogether ceased 1 ; and 
it must be recalled by these pamph¬ 
leteers now, either from gross igno¬ 
rance of what they pretend to nave 
spent their lives in studying, or from 
a wilful and deliberate determination 
to excite popular feelings,'oost what it 
may on 'me score of truth. So much 
for the branding. As for the corporal 
punishment, it has been already vir - 4 
totally abolished, in regard tor women 
altogether; and it is not practised With 
severity, in regard to the men. Com-' 
pared with tbe eorpotal,punishments 
inflicted in our twn army and navf, 
the thing is qs nothing. No negro man 
» is whipped to the breaking of the skin, 


unless in very extraordinary teases of 
guilt, or by an accident which’ his 
master regrets. When Lord Bathurst 
wrote out to Jamaica some years ago, 
about mutilation of negroes, the only 
feelings excited in the minds of the 
West Indian planters, ■ were wonder 
and indignationindignation against 
the most brazen calumniators who had 
dared tq, insinuate such atrocities, and 
wonder that Lord Bathurst should 
have been so green as to put any faith 
in such stories from such men. But 
the negro is compelled to labour—this 
is the taunt which nothing can prevent 
from being repeated. He is compell¬ 
ed. Yes, but why? Because he will 
not labour otherwise. This is the fact 
-—this is the result of actual and ex¬ 
tensive experience. Hear Mr Bar¬ 
ham. * 

“ A few negroes under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, may have laboured for hire, but 
the evidence of all the colonies in the \V est 
Indies (in seme of which there are abun¬ 
dance of free negroes, and abundance of 
people who would gladly hire them) proves, 
that, constituted as he now is, the negro 
will not work but under coercion. Hayti 
proves if—Africa proves it.” 

The Edinburgh Reviewer dwells 
most vehemently on Hayti. Hear 
what follows. 

“ The cultivation of Hayti seems to be 
now confined to the raising of provisions. 
Which requires very little labour, and to tire 
gathering of coffee and cotton from the 
trees already planted. As to Africa, even 
though in one particular part there should 
be a elate oft men, who will undertake tem¬ 
porary jobs for hire, and even though there 
may be some symptoms of voluntary labour 
at Sierra Leone, produced by moral im¬ 
provement, yet such exceptions destroy not 
the general evidence of that vast continent. 
Indeed, the latter case rather confirms our 
statement. It is far from our meaning, 
that, by moral improvement, any change 
may not be effected; what we mean to say, 
is, that till such improvement shall have 
taken place, the negro will only work by 
coercion. A curious proof of this will be 
found In Mr John Hay’s Narrative ofthe 
Grenada Insurrection, published by Ri3g* 
way, page 106. This gentleman was some 
time detaifed at # Guadeloupe, then under, 
the government*of Victor Hugucs. Pu¬ 
nishment by the whip had been then totally 
abolished; but, instead of it, a military tri¬ 
bunal had been established, consisting of 
five whites and blacks, who ma~e a tour of 
the island once a month, in order ft> try and 
punish such negroes as had neglected their 
work. Then were condemned to be chain, 
(d by the middle and duels fir Jive to 
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teen years. Tht more refractory were shot, 
which very frequently happened. Mr Hay 
relates this incidentally, and not for the pur. 
pose of founding any argument upon it. 

“ But, indeed, we hardly need to appeal 
to experience for the proof. By the clearest 
conclusions from facts that cannot be dis¬ 
puted, we may assure ourselves, a priori , 
that it must be so. The labour of a few 
days, builds as good a habitation as the 
negro desires; and the,labour pi 1 a few 
more, supplies him with food for the year. 
Clothing he hardly wants, and artificial de¬ 
sires he has none so strong as the desire to 
pass Ms time in idleness. By what then bftt 
force can he be brought to work? We must 
here call, with the Greek mathematician, 
for ground to stand on. Ground them is 
none; and we might as soon expect to put 
a machine in motion by a power, which 
should be weaker than die power that re¬ 
sists, as we might expect the fjee negro to 
labour for hire, till some adequate want 
shall impel him. To teach hilb artificial 
wants, must be a work of time and uncer¬ 
tainty ; and the case is hopeless, unless we 
can brng him under the same impulse 
which acts on-die ftee labourer everywhere 
else. All the world over, this is neither 
more nor less than the want of food; and 
if the negro is to work, that stimulus must, 
be applied to Mm, or he must remain un¬ 
der die whip; for, as to confinement or dis. 
grace, he would hardly feel them as a pu¬ 
nishment. 

“Such are not the most phasing views of 
human condition, but we must not shut 
bur eyes to them, unless we would*grossly 
deceive ourselves. The slave probably 
would prefer his present state under the 
whip, to that into which we would thus 
lead him; and, no doubt, that physically 
he suffers less in Ms present shite, than he 
would then do at first ; but the process is 
unavoidable; and if you would convert 
him into a free lahourer, there is no other 
way to teach him. 

“ But .how may the thing be effected? 
Half ah acre is sufficient for his cottage aba 
his food; the kind of land he wants is' Of 
little value, and is divided, amongst pro. 
prietom so numerous as to render a combi¬ 
nation impossible. Soonerthan let their 
land tie waste, these proprietors Would un¬ 
derbid each other, and the negro wQuid thus 
obtain what land, he wants, at a rent which 
the labour.ofa week, perhaps, would, pro¬ 
cure hjm. Another week ^ould serve 
• for i» cuMfatioft, and the renmining fifty 
weeks he would remain idle. It docs not 
seem that my law could reach thi^'case; 
nor ebujM it be prevented, unless all the 
ta0‘wike in (nw fiioprtutQTi" ' 

The* truth is, that no man labours 
without the application of some stimu¬ 
lus $ afitl t.be mjgro, the laziest "of fill 
men, is the least likely to do so. Cor¬ 


poral punishment, no doubt of that, 
is a disgusting thing, and we should 
most certainly rejoice in seeing it al¬ 
together banished, (unless in terrible 
cases indeed,) both from the West In¬ 
dian plantations, and from the British 
army, and the British navy. An ex¬ 
ternal stimulus of some sort, however, 
is necessary, when there is none suf¬ 
ficient within. The lazy soldier cleans 
his musket, because, if he does net, he 
will be whipped;—the lazy negro works 
in the sugar field for the same reason. 
The poor labourer at home, however 
lazily inclined, works, because, if he 
docs not, he and his family must starve. 
This last, we are petty sure, is not 
the feeblest, nor the least painful of 
these engines. Starting is worse than 
the scourge, and the fear of wife and 
children-, starving is worse than a 
thousand scourges. Let the soldier 
and the negro tried with the stimu¬ 
lus of the labouring peasant/and see 
how either of them will relish the 
change. Ay, and Whether it please 
them or not, let them be kept to it. 

A fmrth point of clamour is thus 
stated^ the Mitigation Society, in 
their preface, (p. 14.)*—“ In the sea¬ 
son Or crop, which lasts for four or five 
months of the year, their labour is pro¬ 
tracted, not only throughout the day, 
as at other times, but during either 
half the night, or tha whole of every 
alternate night." Now, what is the 
truth ? It is thisOn all estates that 
are managed with any sort of care and 
skill—that is to say, on all estates, but 
an infinitesimally small proportion, the 
negroes make their “ spells,'’ as they 
are called, so that the turn for night 
work comes round only twice a week 
for each “ spell.” This is the fact. It is 
also a fact pretty weU known, that sol¬ 
diers hate such things as night-watches 
or guards all theyeaTover: and it is 
a fact of which no man that has ever 
made one voyage in a king's ship can 
be ignorant^ that no sailor ever can sleep 
more than Jour hours id a time. Ano¬ 
ther fact most certain and indisputa¬ 
ble; is, that be the hardship of the 
crop Season what it may, all negroes 
whatever are found to be fatter and 
better at the end of it, than at its be¬ 
ginning. Let them make of this what 
they please—deny it they cannot. Nor 
can it be demed, that if all the negroes 
Were made frewnera to-morrow, they 
would still*—that is, if they were to 
continue as labourers in the eultiva- 
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tion of the sugar cane in the Wesf In¬ 
dies, be compiled, by the nature of 
the plant and the climate, to do a cer¬ 
tain portion of night work, as well as 
of day work, during the season of the 
sugar crop. 

Th e fif th item of the ditty shall be 
given also in their own words:—“ It 
is,” say they, “ an universal principle 
of colonial law, that all blacks, or co¬ 
loured persons, are presumed and ta¬ 
ken to be slaves, unless they can le¬ 
gally prove the contrary. The liberty, 
therefore, even of free persons, is thus 
often greatly endangered, and some¬ 
times lost. They are liable to be ap¬ 
prehended as run-away slaves,”—We 
have quoted the ipsissima verba here: 
the same thing is stated fifty times 
over, in different shapes, in all their 
speeches, and in all their pamphlets; 
but is it the more true for all that?— 
no— once more, no. 

The simple truth is this, that no 
man, either black or coloured, is ever 
taken, up and obliged to give an ae- 
* count of himself and liis status, un¬ 
less HE BE COMMITTING AN ACT OV 
vagrancy. If lie be found a vagrant, 
and without any proof pf his %$dom, 
in a country where the number of free 
persons of colour is so extremely small, 
where is the hardship, of being taken 
for a run-away slave? or rather, where 
is the possibility of being taken for 
anything else ?. Remain in your own 
parish, or if you leave it, to beg on the 
street or highway, bring the evidence 
of your manumission, or the register 
of your free birth with you in your 
pocket, and you are safe. But do not 
expect to become a licensed beggar, 
only by being able to pass a given val¬ 
ley’ mountain, or stream, and telling a 
lie. The preface chimes and chimes 
about the “ onus probandi being laid 
on thenegro"—the onus probandi never 
is, nor can be, laid upon him, unless he 
be found in the commission of an un¬ 
lawful act; and universally, if a white 
man claims an individual negro for his 
slave, the onus probandi is on the 
claimant. At presents vagrants are 
sold:—it were well, perhaps, and, in¬ 
deed, we believe the West Indian body 
have themselves recommended, that 
■ this should be done away with, the va¬ 
grant being sent to a house of industry 
instead. Whether, however, this al¬ 
teration could be at»all to the negro 
vagrant’s taster ip exlfreifiely question - 


A sixth charge made in many of the 
Wilberforcean speeches, and repeated 
in the Wilberforcean commentary, re¬ 
fers to the alleged hostility of the co¬ 
lonial legislatures to manumission.— 
That the charge should have been 
made in the House of Commons, was 
much ; but that it should have been 
made over again in the pamphlet, is 
really mord than astonishing. It was 
answered, in the speech of Mr Mar- 
xyatt, and answered so fully, and with 
such an overwhelming detail of facts, 
that we could not have believed it pos¬ 
sible that even the Mitigation should 
have ventured so 'soon to raise the 
same cry again. The detailed state¬ 
ments of Mr Marryatt, we must be ex¬ 
cused from going into. Everybody 
ought to study the bftok where the 
speech is embodied, and we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with referring to it; 
but one .plain and unvarnished fact, 
of a much more general nature, can¬ 
not be overlooked, and it is this ; that 
whatever taxes lie upon manumission 
now, are imposed, not for the sake of 
the masters, but for that of the slaves. 
Some masters have been brutal enough 
to wish to free themselves from the 
necessity of supporting their old and 
worn out slaves, by a summary process 
of manumission; and it is only to 
guard against the possibility of this— 
it is only to guard the poor old black 
from the danger of being turned adrift 
to starve after his hands are enfee¬ 
bled, that a small sum is levied from 
the master, (after all, it is but a few 
pounds;) which sum goes not into the 
public exchequer, but into a fund, out 
of which the negro is to have the right 
of drawing the means of life, in case 
he ever should sink into a state of des¬ 
titution. Such is the fact, and such 
has been the commentary thereon of 
the most charitable of their species. 

But, let us consider, for a moment, 
the reason of the thing, abstracted from 
Questions of minute detail. What are 
tne feelings which ‘a man is likely to 
entertain in regard to his slave?— 
Grant them the full use of their own 
favourite simile—grant that the black 
man is really in the eves of the white 
no more than & black horse—grant all 
this, for a moment, absurd as it is,— 
and what is die consequence ? A ne- 

S o is worth £80,—such seems to be 
e average admitted on all sides. 
Now, does a man who possesses a horse 
worth L.80 treat that horse with un¬ 


able. 
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necessary cruelty—does he lash him, 
docs he starve him, does he, in any- 
way whatever, molest him, if he can 
possibly avoid it?—no—laying the 
feelings of humanity altogether out of 
the question, the sense of interest is 
the sure safeguard. 

My prosperity lies in the strength 
and thriving of my horse—the sleek* 
ness of hiS edat, vmich shfewa that he 
is well Fed and lodged, shews also, that 
I am proprietor of a valuable animal: 
the ragged skin and tottering limbs, 
which attest his bad condition, are al¬ 
so the symbols of my own patrimonial 
loss, and the loss, so far as the animal 
goes,ofmypoverty. Tn like manner as to 
manum ission, who will believe that the 
colonial assemblies hate manumission, 
when it is evident, that every indivi¬ 
dual planter who sits there, increases 
the value of his own sLaves&i exactly 
the same proportion wherein the torn 
number of stares within his colony is 
diminished? Would the sheep-formers 
on Cheviot be miserable in hearing 
that the sheep-formers of Argyle had 
lost their sheep?—They would rejoice, 
because they would know that their 
own wool and mutton would fetch a 
larger price in the market,—We must 
carry the principles of common sense 
with us wherever we go, and unless 
•we believe that the West Indians are 
not only the brutal knaves, which they 
have bo liberally been styled, but the 
brutal fools also, which We believe even 
Mr Buxton the Brewer has not yet 
done them the honour to call them, we 
must believe that, like all other human 
beings, they have a care of their own 
property,—are kind to animals who 
canuot thriveon cruelty, and encou¬ 
rage, not discountenance and oppose, 
those measures by which the value of 
their own possessions is and must be 
most effectually increased.—No new 
slaves can be got from Africa now: it 
follows, as the strictest of logical con¬ 
sequences, that those 1 who are in the 
West Indies are dealt with in the man- 
hex esteemed most conducive te their 
long life and sound health,—and that 
this manner is tbe manner of kindness 
. and attention, we presume, ao one ewer 


doubted or could doubt. The other 
branch of the charge has precisely the 
same answer. The fewer slaves there 
are, the more valuable are the slaves 
which I possess; and, therefore, I 
must be rejoiced when I hear of my 
neighbour manumitting his negroes. 

•Having cleared away this rubbish, 
we shall proceed to quote some of the 
vary sensible remarks, with which Mr 
Barham* introduces apian, of which 
we shall have more to say in the se¬ 
quel. 

“ One of the measures recommended by 
the -colonies,” says he, “is the facilitating 
individual emancipation; and certainly it 
is desirable, that there should be no im¬ 
pediment in the way of those, who are dis¬ 
posed to give freedom to their Slaves, as a 
reward, or from kindness; but no error 
could be more pernicious than to suppose, 
that general emancipation can arrive by 
multiplying individual emancipations. The- 
case of the Negro has by some been com¬ 
pared to that, which onoejfxisted in our 
own and most other countries, where (as 
has been justly said) slavery was at last ex¬ 
tinguished by the enfranchisement of the 
last slave. But the cases differ essentially. 
When the European slave was enfran¬ 
chised, he passed into the general mass of 
the free population. Not thus is it with 
the negro: when he is enfranchised, he 
passes not into the condition of die free 
community, but forms a separate class of 
his own; (as we see in every colony) the 
most wretched class of the whole popula¬ 
tion, The reason of jjps Is evident; namely, 
that he it not yet in that state of moral im¬ 
provement, in which freedom it a good. 

“ It wlu perhaps be said, that the case 
will become different when the number of 
emancipated negroes becomes greater; but 
experience does not warrant this opinion. 
We do not observe, that foe free blacks 
are more, improved where they are more 
numerous t wo can hardly discern any¬ 
wheres that one step hat ever been taken by 
them voluntarily towards civilisation,{ 
iron EVER WILL THERE, TILL THEIR 
WHOLE CHARACTER BE PREVIOUSLY 
changed. But as they become more 
numerous they'will become more danger¬ 
ous ; and, be where it may, whenever they 
become sufficiently strohg, unless altered 
ih character, they will drive out the whites, 
ahd make •the remaining blacks slaves to 
themselves.*? 


_Jt ^bj«deratioi)B On the Abolition of, Negro Slavery, and the Means of Practically 
IMP®* It By 3. F. Barham, Esq, The Second Edition. London i Printed for 
3p£tkn» Bidgwa/, PicawhBy, 18513. 4 , ' , * 

t There is nothing of which a negro slave trns such horror as that? of becoming the 
slaw df a free negro, for these are generally found to he (befaeverest of masters, I would 

• 10 
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** Of all the projects that have ever been 
imagined, that of declaring all the children 
free, who shall be bom after a certain time, 
is the one which would bring with it the 
most curtain ruin. Indeed, we may fix 
the date at which that ruin would arrive: 
this would be (if it did not happen sooner) 
at the first moment when this generation 
had reached maturity. 

“ Those, who expect that this genera¬ 
tion would resemble die free labourers of 
other countries, are strangely deceived. Let 
men conclude what they will,/row cases of 
exception, we know that the negro race is 
so averse to labour, that without^rce we 
have hardly anywhere been able to obtain 
it, even from those who had been trained to 
work; and now we are to expect it from 
those who have been trained to idleness 1 

“ No—>if ever general emancipation is 
to come without general ruin, it must come, 
not by emancipating slaves , but by eman¬ 
cipating slavery ; by gradually extracting 
, from,the condition of slavery all its ingre. 
dients, tiH at last the whole mass of slaves 
shall at ones glide, as it were, into freedom. 
From the course we could expect 

only as idle aim vicious population; in tlie 
latter, every step we take is good in itself, 
and leads to good. In the former, process, 
the farther we go the greater is the danger; 
in the latter, every day would bring addi¬ 
tional security." 

Now, The Edinburgh Reviewer, 
with the usual good faith and sound 
logic of that periodical, expatiates tin 
one or two instances of comparative and 
even complete emancipation, bestowed 
without apparent evil results on the 
slaves of one or two particular estates, 
as if these were sufficient to destroy the 
notions which Hr Barbara, and, in¬ 
deed, all actually acquainted with the 
West Indies, have entertained in re¬ 
gard to .the possibility of any general 
emancipation, hoc statu. But is not 
the fallacy self-evident ? I set free the 
slaves of ray farm—well, what can 
they do? Every other proprietor in the 
island retains nis negroes in their old 
condition. Whither then can my; new- 
made freemen go—to.yvhat ckn they 
turn themselves ? They see themselves 
surrounded by a territory, .every inch 
of which is property, and everywhere 
furnished with a population of la¬ 
bourers adequate to its cultivation. 
Other arts besides those of the agri¬ 


cultural life, to which, they have been 
bred, they have none. The conse¬ 
quence is, that they-must continue to 
labour my fields or. they must starve 
elsewhere. But how widely different 
the case of a general, an insular, ay, 
an archipelagogical emancipation! All 
hands are set free—if all be willing to 
take tpthe mountains, and content mem 
with the supply of the few wants of sa~ 
vage.life, what resistance can a handful 
of whites offer to their determination ? 
Without them we are all ruined, and 
to keep them we have neither the 
power of authority nor that of temp¬ 
tation. Away they go—our fields lie 
desolate and we are beggared—they 
raise easily, in the meantime, in that 
teeming climate, the roots necessary for 
their subsistence, and soon gaining 
courage frpm the sense of their num¬ 
bers ancT our weakness, they issue 
from the hills savages restored to all 
the half-smouldered passions of their 
race; they issue to waste, to destroy, 
to massacre, and convert Jamaica— 
the West Indies—from end to end,ia- 
to a faithful copy of their native or 
ancestral Nigritia. Such would he, 
we doubt not, the result of any such 
rash measure adopted now: and what 
the consequences would be to the plant¬ 
ers, what the? consequences would he 
to England, it is not very difficult 
to see;—but, “ there is halm in Gi¬ 
lead,” quoth the Godly Scribe of the Mi¬ 
tigation Report,— f* though we might 
get less sugar from the West Indies,” 
say they in their Appendix, “ we might 
get plenty vf it from some other quar¬ 
ter ! ! 

. But after all. Brougham’s review is 
no more as to this matter than a re- 

E station of what, both Mr Buxton and 
e himself said, and Mr Baring an¬ 
swered, on the 15th May. In advert¬ 
ing to Brougham’s instances of suc¬ 
cessful emancipation, this distinguish¬ 
ed mercantile Member expressed him¬ 
self as follows * 

«* The honourable Mover of the Resolu¬ 
tion bad given cases of Negro slavery which 
bad been put an end to without any con¬ 
vulsion or «U consequences haring fellow, 
ed. Those xfbp* spoke of these instance 


not willingly undervalue the. virtues of fee slaves, (and attachment to febir masters, 
when kindly used, they .certainly have in an eminent degree,) but limaginiS, feat to fee 
fear of being made slaves tif other negroqp we must in some degree attribute feat^adhe¬ 
rence to then masters, whfch,the dpyei.bave often, manifested in cases of insurrection— 


Note by Mr Barham 
Vot. XIV. 
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Could hardly express themselves in terms 
of sufficient delight. They were full of the 
beauty of the scene, in observing how gra- 
dually the whole mass of slavery melted 
aud sunk away, without disorder of any 
kind, nr any measures on the part of the Le¬ 
gislature being needed, to prevent the danger 
and mischief usually antidpated. But he 
begged leave to say, that the instances 
mentioned are cases so little in point, that 
it wouldrequire much candour to suppose 
tliey could , he selected, with good faith, by 
those who brought them forward. In blew 
York, the white population was about a 
million. Its slaves, at the time of their li¬ 
beration, did not exceed five thousand. It 
was impossible that the whites could fear 
anything from the emancipation of the few 
slaves that were among them. It was the 
same in Ne w J ergey, another instance which 
had been adduced. There the white popu¬ 
lation was very numerous, and the number 
of the slaves, did not exceed temahousand. 
In Pennsylvania the whites were nearly as 
numerous as in New York, but the slave 
population, owing to the exertions of the 
Quakers, lots, at, all times been inconsider¬ 
able. The case of Columbia was, perhaps, 
a little mode in point- Yet, according to 
the statement of the honourable Mover, the 
free population was mom than double that 
of the slaves, and the fate of that country 
can hardly be considered as yet sufficiently 
' settled, to draw any sober conductions from 
what is passing there. - In Jpeylon, another 
of his examples, the slaves were in a state 
of vassalage, more like die condition of the 
ancient peasantry of England, and all class¬ 
es consisted of men who derived their ori¬ 
gin from the same source, viz. the Malabar 
race. That country was under a strong 
military government. Its tranquillity diu 
not rest on the opinion of the.freeman or 
the slam, fnd, therefore, neither in this nor 
in the either instances brought forward, is 
there that resemblance with the situation of 
our West-India colonies, where the slaves 
out-number the whites, in the proportion of 
at least 10 to 1, to constitute anything like 
a perfect analogy. We are not, therefore, 
justified in believing, that slavery in our 
West-India coSoniep would melt into free¬ 
dom, without convulsion, or that the agi¬ 
tation of questions of this nature is unat¬ 
tended Wiui imminent perSi. 

« h had been said by an honourable 
and learned gentleman XMr Brorigbam) 
that the insurrection ’of 'the slaver fa Bjgr- 
hadoes, which hid Occurred a*ftw years 

■ ;a their having mistft- 
Wgfctryi a measure at 
i established. He cal- 
ableand learned, gaa- 
rityott which he made 
itrer.l He, {Mr Ba¬ 
ity. of the governor of 
es Leith, maintained, 


that it was in consequence of the interven¬ 
tion of Parliament at that time being mis¬ 
taken by the slaves; and from that instance 
of mischief having ensued, he argued, that 
further evil may be expected from the re¬ 
petition of the same causes. Indeed it was 
impossible but that the arguments in their 
favour should causegreat excitement in the 
minds of the slaves, If Parliament were 
to deliberate whether the property of the 
rich in this country should not he divided 
among the poor—if the poor were told that 
it, was hard fear them to live upon bread and 
water, while the rich feasted upon venison 
and champaign, (and, on the principles of 
Christianity, good arguments on such a 
topic could not be wanting,) it would'be ex¬ 
hibiting aq entire ignorance of human na¬ 
ture to suppose that such discussions could 
be entertained without imminent danger, 
even in rite presence of a population more 
enlightened and more accustomed to the oc¬ 
casional extravagances of free discussion 
than the negroes of the West Indies.” 

In the course of the Buxtdh debate, 
the commentaries oni%.and the sub¬ 
sequent, as well as preceding pamph¬ 
lets, a great dell is stud about marriage. 
The West Indian planters arc uniform¬ 
ly charged with the guilt of w denying 
the marriage tic" tu their slaves. No¬ 
thing can he n}pre distinct, nothing 
mote fake, titan the accusation. It is 
very true, that up to this moment, 
adequate means of religious instruction 
have never been fupiahed to the ne¬ 
groes except in particular places. The 
fault of this, however, 1 is the fault, not 
of the West Indian planters, hut of 
the Crown and Parliament of England, 
who kept, and keep—at home to them- 
selves—the management oftall the ec¬ 
clesiastical concerns of those colonies, 
the appointment,\he superintendence, 
everything, except only the payment, of 
the colonial clergy., But, to say that 
marriage waaever denied to the negroes, 
is the moat preposterous, perhaps, of 
all the grath dicta these pamphlets 
and pamphlet-speeches record. Who 
will believe * word of it ?—Wbat says 
Mr Barham?* 

“ The assemblies may pass what laws 
they will ^ but hefe,are customs, manners, 
apd opinions, to be entirely altered; deep 
prejudices to Be rooted out,* both in the 
White and Black population t here' is the 
character if a people to be changed; above 
all, ‘some stimulus is to be discovered, and 
btougbt Into action, by which those are to 
be induced to labour, who have no wants, 
and 1 thou; io submit to moral institutions, 
'kfco have no ntoral feeling*. If to change 
the character#f a people by law be in any 
case the most difficult problem in political 
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science, what must it be in that strange 
anomaly of human society, which the colo¬ 
nies now present to our view ? 

“ The owners of Slaves may labour for 
the same object as much as they will, and 
many have thus laboured all their Uves f but 
have laboured nearly in vain. Nor are the 
causes of this feilure out of sight. _ The 
changes to be wrought are not within the 
scope of a master's mandate ; and his i»- 
Jluence with foe slaves, as to many things, 
is less, exactly because he i* their master. 
To any thinking mind, this Will convey no 
paradox 1 foe fewer rights a man retains, 
the more tenacious he isof them. All here 
depends on opinion; the opinion of the 
slave at present acknowledges the light of 
his master to his labour, because he bred 
and feeds him: he acknowledges the right 
to enforce that labour by punishment: but 
of any Interference with his domestic life 
or pleasures, he acknowledges nut the right, 
and is exceedingly jealous of any approach 
to it, in the shape of advice or influence. 

“ Nothing can betray more ignorance of 
the subject , than when persons blame the 
master for jfoff enforcing marriage 
amottgst his slaves. By persuasion and 
reward, sometimes, a seeming acquiescence 
in this iusdtution has been obtained from a 
few slaves; but nothing would sooner ex* 
cite their open resistance, tlian any exer¬ 
tion of authority otf roe subject.” 

After this, perhaps nothing more 
need be Baid; but take once more the 
broad view of things. All the world 
knows that foe healthy increase of po¬ 
pulation is promoted by marriage, and 
indeed incompatible with foe absence 
of marriage. Every one knows that 
the interest of the planters has always 
been, and is most emphatically now, 
precisely the same thing with the in¬ 
crease of this population. Will any 
man believe, then, for a moment, 
that they have all along exerted their 
utmost power against themselves— 
against tneir own mdst clearly under¬ 
stood, and most undoubted, patrijno- 
nial interests ? That they have la* 
boured to make their slaves live lives 
of boundless and brutal licentiousness 
—the two plainest and most palpable 
consequences of this being destruction 
to the health of the present race, and, 
comparatively speaking, the absence of 
all offspring ? These ideas may do 
with the Bethel Union and the Society 
for Mitigation, but they will scarcely 
go down with, rational Englishmen. 
Wo have all heard foe West Indians 
called brutes andgavages,*often enough, 
as to the feelings of the heart; but it 
is now for the first time that we begin 


to be familiarized with the charge of 
utter ignorance and neglect as to the 
affairs of their own purses. And take 
notice, too, with what admirable grace 
this charge is made the predominant 
one now —-just at the time when it ap¬ 
pears that the negroes, whose own wil¬ 
ful prejudices and licentious propensi¬ 
ties were the only obstacles that ever 
existed to their at least living as mar¬ 
ried people, have at length, in good 
earnest, begun to cast those old and 
fatal prejudices aside—when one rec¬ 
tor of Jamaica has just told the world 
that he has himself celebrated 18? ne¬ 
gro marriages within the last two years 
in bis own parish! But upon wlrat 
may not these privileged ones of the 
earth venture, cloaked* and cdsed as 
they are in their all-protecting pano¬ 
ply, and absolved, per fas el nejiis, to 

Compound for sugar they're inclined to. 

By damning sugar they’ve no mind to ? 

Another of the most common themes 
of declamation, is the present state of 
the law, as to the admissibility of ne¬ 
gro evidence in courts of justice against 
whites. This is the solitary point at 
which Mr Canning stuck completely ; 
he said hg lamented the evil, and had 
looked in vain for the cure. Perhaps 
a few words may simplify the matter. 
If a negro slave appears to give evi¬ 
dence m the case of a white fVeenian, 
he appears either against his own mas¬ 
ter, or against some other white maii. 
In the former case the difficulty is so 
obvious, that it is not worth stating; 
in the latter, is it not sufficiency evi¬ 
dent, that, if his master chooses to 
exert the influence beholds, the negro 
must be rendered a witness of most 
dubious, to say the gentlest of it, cre¬ 
dibility ? But these are mere preli¬ 
minary difficulties. Lay them alto¬ 
gether aside, and by what means arc 
we to make a heathen and a savage, or, 
at least, one who is but a step above 
these, a credible witness, in a Chris¬ 
tian atid enlightened court of justice ? 
We are happy to quote from Mr 
Barham, for this very reason, that we 
differ tot* cash from that respectable 
writer as to «many points of the case 
he has so ably discussed. Hear him, 
then—hear once mote a Whig, and a 
most distinguished abolitionist, tyoad 
hoc. ‘ ’ ' 1 

“ Nothing could be easier than to com¬ 
ply with foe constant requisition, that the 
^evidence of a slave shdlild be admissible to 
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a court of justice; but do one has yet con¬ 
tended, that, till he can feel the ob¬ 
ligation OF AN OATH, till YOU HAVE 
at least FOUND SOMF. SYMBOL FAIllLY 
. to swea& him by, his evidence shall be 
regarded as credible . What will the slave 
then have gained ? The Mockery of be¬ 
ing produced not to.be believed. Bet- 
ter for him that he should retrain as he if, 
then exchange a technical Usability for a 
public exhibition of hit incompetence 

Nothing can be more sensible than 
the more general observation of the 
same writer, that, 

“ Moral improvement is the hinge On 
which everything must turn. • When that 
is sufficiently advanced, civil tights majr 
be freely granted, and emancipation will 
have no danger. But moral improvement 
will not be accomplished by vain recom¬ 
mendation to the colonies to do-what they 
have not the means of effecting. 

“ Nothing, indeed, could be easier than 
fbr the colonies to pass specious hlws, which 
would remove every reproach from their 
statute books; but if, from existing cir¬ 
cumstances, these laws could hot have any 
practical effect, it were better that the evil 
should remain open to public view, than 
that it should be thus disguised.” 

We have already said a great deal 
more as to these matters than we in¬ 
tended when we began*; and yet we 
have, comparatively speaking, done 
nothing in the way of detail. We 
have referred, however, abundantly to 
the sources whence the most accurate 
and most overwhelming information 
may be derived by any one who will 
take the trouble of looking for it, and 
having done this, and having most as- 
suredhr said nothing but what we have 
satisfies our own minds is true and 
uncontrovertible, we now call upon 
our readers to say, what is their opi¬ 
nion of the Mitigation and Institution 
Agitators ? These people profess to be 
the best Christians in the world; in¬ 
deed they will allow nobody to be a 
Christian at all but their own set; they 
profess, also, to be the very princes of 
philanthropy. Has their conduct been 
such as might be expected from the 
open assumption of such characters ? 
Have not these Christiana—these par 
excellence Christiana—been deliberate¬ 
ly, and i k MW ™* unabashedly, 
the mppi||j ||P ^ t dfe:toy.scrs offsets r* 
Are tnelpP^alpbM m children in 
iog iB-jWik ':ja»ey not baggers of the 
q teilH^ ^wnd patters of the cart be¬ 
fore ^ir horse at every turn they 
make ? Are they not idle, irrational 
^dtoliBraers—frdth y exaggerators—— 
m,'. 


blind in reality—or affecting blind¬ 
ness, in order that the tricks of lynx¬ 
like perspicacity, as to self-interest, 
may not lie suspected by the ignorant 
multitude, for whom alone their style 
of procedure^, their tone of language, 
their reach and grasp of intellect, are 
in any measure adapted. These men 
are all, take their word for it, so many 
Howards. Yet, has any one of them 
all either visited the regions of which 
they all talk so much, in order to 
check, by personal examination, the 
risk of false information? or, in point 
of fact, paid one jot of price in the 
shape of personal pain and privation, 
fbr that all-adorning, that all-sancti¬ 
fying, that all-subduing, all-silencing 
name .of peerless philanthropy, to 
which every one of them conceives 
himself to have as good a right as any 
one of the uninitiated conceives he has 
to the character of an honest man, or 
of a loyal citizen—and in which, best 
of all jokes that ever were jested, 
they, (never dreaming hut that they 
may, without impiety, say, “ whoever 
is not with us is against us,”) will al¬ 
low no man whatever to have either 
port or lot, itpccept he has kissed 
their private symbols of coherence and 
co-operation, and renounced virtually 
every other principle of social compact, 
hut theirs ? 

We apprehend thft we have done 
enough to justify these expressions; 
but to attack, individuals we have no 
wish whatever, nor Is there, we are 
persuaded, the slightest necessity for 
our doing so in this instance. The 
truth is, that the knowledge is every¬ 
where and in every hand: the only 
thing that is needful, is, to call upon 
men of common understanding to turn 
their eyes outwards and inwards, and 
consider what fata been going on— 
wh|t tbey themselves know to have 
been going on. Time has been when 
the House ofXommons would have 
been the natural tqibere ibr such dis¬ 
cussions to take place in, and for Buch 
hints fo have emanated from* But 
there, as we have said ere now, and 
ns all that have sense to feel anything 
have felt long ere now, things of this 
sort are jn tbeseglorionsdaysof smooth 
speaking entirely out of the question. 
There, every one is the honourable 
member— , > 

t* So are thef alt, all honourable men.” 
There, motives must not be even 
glanced at: there, if the lie be given. 
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the word, the honest word, is only 
uttered to be eat again in the fast* 
coining qualm of the all-levelling en¬ 
demic. It is on paper only that thutht 
can be hinted. The only comfort is, 
that when truth is hinted anywhere, 
there is a principle not 'yet entirely 
eradicated, which renders that one 
golden atom more powerful than a 
thousand tonB of the blown-up soul-' 
sickening verbiage that would fain 
oppress and smother it. 

The truth is, then, that slavery 
wherever it exists is an evil—an odious 
evil; but that the slavery to which the 
negroes are subjected in the West Indies 
is as nothing,compared with the slavery 
to which all negroes are bom in the na¬ 
tive country of theirrace: that inrespect 
of physical comforts, the West Indian 
negroes are superior to almost all the 
labouring peasantry of the Old World: 
and that in those matters wherein 
these negroes are inferior to the la¬ 
bouring classes of European countries, 
the inferiority is not by any means, 
even take the worst times and the 
worst places, so great as it would have 
been had they remained in Africa.— 
That the moral condition of these 
negroes ought to be improved, is evi¬ 
dent; that it must be improved ere 
they are made free to do as they 
choose, is as evident;—that is to say, 
if any regard whatever is to be paid 
either to the welfare of our colonies, 
as parts of our empire and instruments 
of our wealth; or even, laying these 
matters altogether out of view, to the 
true interests, moral and intellectual, 
of the negroes themselves. This, in 
bo far as the negroes are concerned, 
is the truth. Have the Wilberforces, 
the Buxtons, the Macaulays—have the 
Broughams, acted as if this were the 
truth ? Have the -Ellises, the Mar- 
ryatts—ay, has even Canning, the ora¬ 
tor and the statesman of the time— 
primus absque secundo^~~ha,s even he 
answered these then as if it were so? 
No.—The only man in the House of 
Commons who has ventured even to 
come within a hundred miles of any¬ 
thing like the indication of his true 
feelings, is Mr Ai£xanivek. Baring. 
Observe die parliamentary style— 

44 With every respect for the motives of 
the numerous petitioners on this subject, 
he must confess, that h? had witnessed too 
much the tricks and cfluAmies by whjfh 


these representations wero collected, to 
ascribe much weight to them, and he eon- 
jured the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
as a Minister of the Crown, not to be led 
away by petitions go got up.—(Only con¬ 
ceive of Mr Can kino really led away by 
these things'.)—They were signed by per¬ 
sons,/ew of whom—(mark the/<w /)—had 
any means of information, and mostly by 
those, who were in the'habit of annually 
quieting an over-timid conscience by a sub¬ 
scription to missions and to some petition 
about slavery, of the nature of which they 
knew nothing, but from the distorted exag¬ 
gerations of enthusiasts. When it was con¬ 
sidered that these petitions were, as is well 
known, brought in such loads to the table 
of the House, in consequence of a plan or¬ 
ganized by a few persons in the metropolis, 
gentlemen would ascribe to them only the 
weight they deserved 

In regqjri to the interests of the co¬ 
lonies themselves, and tlfeir English 
proprietors, the tucth may be stated 
almost as briefly. Whatever may be 
the sin of slavery, it is no more theirs 
than it is that of Mr Wilber force or 
Mr Buxton, or of aqy other given man 
or men now residing* in England, and 
eating the fruits of English manors,— 
to say nothing of English breweries. 
The slave-trade was not the child of 
our West Indian colonists. It was 
established in the reign of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, (who took a personal share in 
it,) before we had any of these colo¬ 
nies at all. James 1., Charles I., 
Cromwell, Charles II., James II., but 
above all, William III., did their ut¬ 
most to extend the slave-trade.* Wil¬ 
liam was tlte king, and the gre^t Lord 
Somers the minister, who concluded 
the Assiento treaty, with winch our 
colonies had nothing to do, but by 
which England bound herself to fur¬ 
nish the Spanish colonies with 144,000 
slaves, at the rate of 4BOO per annum. 
During all this time, the West Indian 
colonists of England did nothing but 
buy slaves from the British merchants, 
the said merchants being “ encoura¬ 
ged" an the- saiil traffic by a regular 
sequence of Acts of Parliament. Nay, 
farther, however much the dupes may 
start, thc^fact is certain, that the said 
colonies begpifthe attack on the said 
traffic, so favoured by the Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament of England. 
Three different acts were passed m the 
colonies for the restriction of thttgjavtt- 
trade between 1760 and 1774, and all 


* 8ee Mr Barham. 
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these acts were negatived by the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament—the Earl of Dart¬ 
mouth, President of the Board, decla¬ 
ring, on the last of these occasions, 
“ We cannot allow the colonies to check 
or discourage, in any degree, a traffic 
so beneficial to THE NATION.' All this 
was done because this traffic was sup¬ 
posed to be highly advantageous to the 
shipping and commerce of England. 
England was the guarantee to her co¬ 
lonies. What she sanctioned, they 
durst not call in question; how could 
they judge it to be wrong ? Tim Mi¬ 
tigation Society say, that the West In¬ 
dians ought to remember that they 
have had. “ the advantage and the usu¬ 
fruct of the slaves.” Not so: not 
they only. The shipping interest, the 
general commercial interest, the reve¬ 
nue, the political power ofcEngland, 
have all beAi equally gainers. But at 
any rate, the nation patronized the 
trade—the nation created the slave po¬ 
pulation. The Acts of Parliament told 
the colonists that they were safe in 
buying-—the Acta, of Parliament en¬ 
treated, almost commanded, them to 
buy. The Acts of Parliament of those 
days must be interpreted by reference 
to the mind of Parliament in those 
days ; and, doing so, no human being 
can suspect, that any one of those Par¬ 
liaments ever contemplated negro sla¬ 
very as a thing which ought not to be, 
or the contracts perfected under their 
eye in regard to that traffic as less en¬ 
titled to the perpetual protection of 
their authority, and their successors’ 
authority, than any othef species of 
contracts entered into at the same 
time about land or stock in England 
itself. It is clear, then, that the na¬ 
tion is bound to protect tliese colonies 
from danger, and to compensate them 
if they sustain loss. Whatever expe¬ 
riments, therefore, arc mado, must, in 
common justice, be made at the ex¬ 
pense of the nation. The Mitigators 
—even they—are indeed compelled to 
admit something of this ; but it is al¬ 
ways attended with a hesitating, de¬ 
tracting, envious, hypocritical sneer ; 
insomuch, that the man wit* reads the 
Edinburgh Hevicto or'thfdr Reports, 
and believes that they are speaking 
bona JUk, without any mental Phari¬ 
saical reserve—that they speak freely, 
aflul Mg-mady to act fairly,—any such 


man must really be, as to the matter 
of intellect, almost worthy of adding 
one more to their phalanx. He must 
be the very same sort of person who 
lifts up his eyes in a pious tremor when 
he hears Henry Brougham, Esq. !!! 
—Yes, Brougham 1 talking in St 
Stephen’s Chapel, about “ an indig¬ 
nant Providence," and f< the awful 
eurse of Heaven on colonialiniquity !”* 
Engel eugel cage! —We shall have 
him sporting a View or Christiani¬ 
ty of his own inditing by and by. 

Mr Barham, from whom we have 
already quoted several conclusive pas¬ 
sages touching the misrepresentations 
of the Wilberforee and Buxton party, 
is the only writer on the subject who 
has ventured to draw out a specific 
plan, whereby, according to the suppo¬ 
sition, all the difficulties of the case 
are capable of being surmounted. Im¬ 
mediate emancipation, he agrees with 
every rational being in considering to 
be, what Mr Pitt once called it, f ( sheer 
insanity,”—(by the way, the Mitiga¬ 
tion Society chooses to render these 
wards of Mr Pitt by “ an extremely de¬ 
licate measure.”) Ere any emancipa¬ 
tion can take place without the gross¬ 
est injury to the negroes themselves, 
lie says, as all must say, that a long 
course of moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion is necessary. But what is his 
plan ? Neither more lipr less than that 
the Government^’ this country should, 
de piano, buy up the whole land and 
slaves of these colonies, at a cost, as he 
estimates it, of, at the least, one uun- 

UHKD AND TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 

sterling. This trifling addition be¬ 
ing made to the national debt, he pro¬ 
poses that the Government shall in¬ 
demnify itself by commencing a mo¬ 
nopoly of the trade of raising sugar, 
coffee, &c. in the West Indies. The 
Government* he says* (but what says 
history?) will be the cheapest and 
thriftiest, and. therefore the most thri¬ 
ving and flourishing, of farmers and 
sugar growers. In short, we shall 
make immensely rich by our specula¬ 
tion, and out or our overplus of reve¬ 
nue be enabled to provide adequate 
means for improving the moral and 
religious, and thence* by consequence* 
and at no distant period of time* the 
poBticalcopdition of the negroes. 

Mr Barham is a man of clear views. 


1 Vitlc Mr*t5rougham*» harangue .in the debate on Mr Buxtoil’s motion. 
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and an excellent writer; and, accord¬ 
ingly, whoever tarns to his book will 
find this plan laid down in all due 
detail, and the thing made to wear a 
feasible enough aspect, primd Jade. 
But although it is at present impos¬ 
sible for us to go into the matter, we 
suspect our readers will really have no 
great difficulty in excusing us. To 
say the truth, we have mentioned the 
thing not so much with a view to the 
detail and merits of the plan itself, as 
with the view of letting plain people 
see what sort of difficulties they really 
are that environ a subject of Which so 
many idle and ignorant fools are eter¬ 
nally chattering, without semblance or 
shadow of anything like modesty or 
diffidence. An addition of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight millions to the 
national burden under which we al¬ 
ready labour J The prospect of Mr 
Canning turning former-general of the 
West Indian islands, and ofoua making 
rich by means of his stewardship! 
And then the patronage and the Whig 
outcry!—But, ohe } jam satis I —And 
yet we cannot but smile at ourselves 
tor having omitted to state, that it has 
been suggested, even by Mr Barham, 
that we might have a company of 
West Indian Directors! Pernaps the 
East Indian Directors would be kind 
enough to volunteer this slight addi- 
tamen turn to tb^ir present toils! 

Mr Whitmore (the maker of the 
motion of the 23d of May) came to the 
support of the Eastlndian free-traders, 
&c., and to the attack of the West In¬ 
dian colonists, on grounds and with 
arguments of an avowedly commercial 
character. ThiWwas all as it should 
have been: nothing could be fairer 
than the principle of action which he, 
like others, acted on, and, unlike others, 
avowed in the House. But to what 
does his argument amount ? Our steam- 
engines, and other machinery, have,' 
said he, enabled us to bring the cot¬ 
ton of the East to E n gland- 1 —manu¬ 
facture it into doth—-send it b&ek to 
Hindostau—and, after ail, undersell 
the Hindoo manufacturer on his own 
soil. For tins, says the logical gen¬ 
tleman, we owe some reparation to the 
Hindoo; and that reparation ought to 
be made, by enabling him to come 
into the sugar market of Europe, on 
equal terms with th&West Indians. 

Now, in the fjpst {dace, be it obser¬ 
ved, that in spite of fine phrases, this 
was not a motion for making the su¬ 


gar trade free and open, but only for 
admitting the East Indians to a share 
in the monopoly which already exists. 

Bat, secondly, we really are blind to 
the justice of the plan. What you take 
from the cotton manufacturers of In¬ 
dia, pay hack from the pockets of the 
planters of Jamaica. That is the sim¬ 
ple proposition. Had Mr Whitmore 
proposed to'restrain the manufacturer 
of England from competing with the 
manufacturer of India, as to the In¬ 
dian market, we should have been com¬ 
pelled to admit, that there was at 
Least a greater semblance of equity in 
the scheme. But the West Indians, 
what have they done about the East 
India cotton ? Do they not themselves 
clothe every negro man, woman, and 
child, they have, in cotton goods of 
English .^manufacture ?—and if you 
take from them the sugar trade, where¬ 
in, at the present moment, from a va¬ 
riety of circumstances over which they 
have as little control, as the Hindoos 
have over the machinery of Soho, they 
are not prospering, will no recompence 
be due to them in their turn, anu will 
the East Indians be willing to pay that 
recompence exclusively out of their 
own pockets ? 

But what is the truth ? The Eng¬ 
lish cotton manufacturers are strongly 
represented in the House of Commons, 
and the West Indian planters can 
scarcely be said to be represented there 
at all. 

This is the true root of all this evil. 
We have established these colonies de¬ 
liberately—and we have given them co¬ 
lonial governments and assemblies— 
and we have invested these with privi¬ 
leges and powers, which they have, for 
ages, exercised under our eyes, and with 
our approbation. Withthesecolonial go¬ 
vernments weare now beginning to deal 
exatftly as if they were possessed of no 
lawful character or power whatever ; 
and what the consequences of this in¬ 
terference may he, is a subject far 
abovt?us. Will nothing, however, be 
accepted as a lesson? Have we ma¬ 
naged ail our colonies wisely and well ? 
Have wedeept them all ? Is there no¬ 
thing in the.f>ast history of our em¬ 
pire, to teach ns prudence at least, if 
We must say nothing of justice ? Arc 
we prepared, either to see* these colo¬ 
nies turned into negro-land, <tr in¬ 
to dependencies of some other Chris¬ 
tian power ? These are, at least, ques¬ 
tions to which our rfilers oughv to be 
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meditating an answer. Or if they be 
already resolved to answer both in the 
negative, what avails all this idle and 
timid tampering,? Why not speak out 
NOV ? 

In regard to the personal character, 
and for many of the former acts of Mr 
Wilberforce, we entertain feelings far 
more respectful,, than some of the ex¬ 
pressions into which circumstances of 
more immediate influence may have 
betrayed us, might seem to correspond 
with. We allude to the deep and most 
serious fears which we have been un¬ 
able to throw aside, both as to the wel¬ 
fare of the British colonies, and the true 
interests of the West Indian negroes. 
It may be very true, that government 
was too long dr taking up some of these 
matters, ana that in so far thanks are 
due to those who urged and, impelled 
the government. That the method of 
this interference, however, has been 
most unwise—that the benevolent spi¬ 
rit of Mr Wilberforce has suffered 
itself to be made both the dupe and 
the tool of people, with whom ho 
has no natural bond of connection— 
of whose real objects he even now, 
perhaps, will entertain no suspicion— 
that tneir machinations, backed by the 


authority of bis name, have already 
been productive of most fearful dan¬ 
gers—'that ere these pages sec the 
light, they may have been productive 
of much worse—and that at all events 
there is no farther need for interference 
of any kind—these are propositions to 
which we anticipate no dissent from 
any rational mind, that has conde¬ 
scended to bestow due attention upon 
the important matter before us. 

We would fain hope, that whatever 
pertinacity self-interest may dictate 
elsewhere, Mr Wilberforce at least 
will take warning, and deny to the 
chicaneries of the next session that 
support—that not much less than fa¬ 
tal support—which, from whatever 
combination of ignorance and zeal, ho 
was led to bestow on those of the last. 
The public cannot be dangerously af¬ 
fected by the declamations, any more 
than by the calculations, of mere mer¬ 
chants; but there are others who 
sound a trumpet, to which the Eng¬ 
lish ear is and ever should he alive, 
and who unfold colours that can ne¬ 
ver he too reverently honoured, pro¬ 
vided only they be displayed under the 
guidance of Reason. 


WHIG AND TORY. 


Dear Mu North, 

You know it has been said by some 
one, “ Let me make songs for a people, 
aud I care not who makes their laws." 
If a song can be supposed to be so ef¬ 
fective on the opinions of the public, 
how much more potent an engine is a 
popular Magazine ! That your politi¬ 
cal lucubrations, diffused as they are 
far and wide throughout the British 
empire, have done the state service, I 
well knowas an Englishman, I ac¬ 
knowledge the useful labours of our 
northern brethren with grltitude,and 
I willingly offer my tribute of praise. 
Your essays on these subjects have an 
energy of expression, and a happy 
adaptation of humour, whiui, at least 
as long since a the dayiftjf Horace, has 
been to tut down .an adver¬ 

sary, with more effect, than the most 
weighty argument. By these means, 
aided at the same time by forcible 
reasoning, the public mind has been 
guided in the right way, and a salutary 
antidote has beAi afforded to those 


poisons which faction of the worst de¬ 
scription is continually scattering in 
the way of the heedless, through the 
channel of a licentious press. In this 
beneficial labour the pen of your 
friend Tickler is eminently conspi¬ 
cuous. Like the Roman moralist, to 
whom I have already made allusion, 
he exposes his adversaries to ridicule. 
He excites, indeed, the smiles of his 
friends, but his touch is sharper than 
that of the Bard of the Sabine Villa; 
he brandishes the scalping knife of the 
Poet of Aquinum; and if he tickles, 
it is with a cat o* nine tails. 

( After this ample admission of the me¬ 
rits of this and other able contributors 
to your respectable miscellany, as well 
as those of your own composition, I can¬ 
not refr&in from taking the liberty of 
pointing'out ene particular, in which 
I think that you, he, and all the rest 
of your critical aqd political fraternity, 
h^ve fallen intc^an egregious error. 
Let us calmer argue the point, and I 
do not despair of convincing you that 
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my view of the subject is correct, and 
that you will be induced to change 
that language, which, I must confess, 
gives me pain. You and your friends, 
the votaries of the incomparable Maga, 
•all agree in calling yourselves Tories ( 

I positively deny that you have any 
right or claim to tills obnoxious ap- 

{ lellation. What is a Tory ? Consult 
listory ;—examine their tenets—scru¬ 
tinize their doctrines. Do they agree 
with you in any one point except in 
an apposition to the Whigs; and when 
I say the Whigs, 1 consider ypur ab- . 
horrence of that clamorous corps, as 
eoniined to the modern Whigs, whom 
Burke has well,demonstr%ted to be ut¬ 
terly unlike their ancient predecessors. 
They bear the same name, indeed, but 
they have no more resemblance to each 
other than there is between Alexander 
the Groat, and Alexander the copper¬ 
smith ; the character of the Whigs of 
the nineteenth century, is no more 
that of thepatriotswhoeftected thcglo- 
rious Revolution of 1688, than Lords 
Somers, Godolphin, and their com¬ 
peers, were copies of the sour covenant¬ 
ers of the North, from whom the term 
was originally borrowed, and thrown 
in the face of the friends of freedom 
by their slavish adversaries. As a re¬ 
tort courteous, the Liberals of those 
days (they will pardon me for using a 
word which is at this moment in bad* 
odour) bestowfd on their opponents 
the nick-name of Tory, which belong¬ 
ed to a savage horde of Irish banditti, 
the genuine prototype of those wretches 
who, in the present time, harass that 
unhappy country by their nocturnal 
murthers and cqpflagrations. 

This, good Mr North, is not a title to 
be proud of, though persons of Respec¬ 
tability have been willing to be thus 
characterised, in opposition to the 
Whigs, without too nicely canvasring 
the origin and etymology of the name. 
But what was the political creed of 
the Tory faction at tire era of 1688 ? 
Their distinguishing tenets consisted 
in a firm belief in the, divine right of 
kings, a horror of opposition to regal 
authority, however tyrannically used, 
all which was to be submitted to with 
passive obedience; and resistance to 
the most arbitrary authority was 
strongly deprecated. These notions 
might be pardonable,in men who had 
so recently suffered^ tlfe overbearaig 
despotism of uiffeclmg §nd cruel Re- 
Vol. XIV. 


publicans—of all tyranny the worst. 
Whilst such we a their polities, in re¬ 
ligion, although they did not entire^ 
abandon the Reformed doctrines, ar 
Church of England, they were sup¬ 
posed to look on the Church of Rome 
with a partial eye, as its discipline was 
more favourable to subdue the feelings 
of freedom in the minds of its votaries, 
who wej*e. trained to a necessary de¬ 
gree of flexibility by the over-ruling 
influence of the priesthood. They 
could even overlook the intolerant 
bigotry of James, for the sake of ob¬ 
taining, what was to them, the gra¬ 
tifying quiescence of his absolute sway. 

The Whigs of the epoch of the Re¬ 
volution, were the very reverse of all 
this:—Liberty was the great object 
of their care; but they had the good 
sense to^ee that the prerogative of the 
crown was necessary to establish it. 
They knew that this essential weight 
was requisite to keep the whole ma¬ 
chine in order;—nothing less could 
restrain the ambition of the aristocra¬ 
cy, and the turbulence of an emanci¬ 
pated people. With the greatest wis¬ 
dom, they defined the duties, as well 
as the rights, of the governed, and of 
those who govern. They saw the con¬ 
nection between arbitrary power and 
Catholicism ;—they set King William 
on the throne, and took effectual means 
to secure the Protestant ascendancy. 

Having thus taken a rapid view of 
these two parties, as they heretofore 
existed, let us see to which class Es- 

{ [uires North, Tickler, and Co. proper- 
y belong? Do we see, in -their wri¬ 
tings, a desifle to invest the Sovereign 
with absolute powem? Whilst they ve¬ 
nerate and love our*miable Monarch, 
and whilst they record con amove all 
the homage of affectionate duty paid 
to him by his northern subjects du¬ 
ring his visit to their fine metropolis, 
we do not see them casting themselves 
under the wheels of the Idol of Tory¬ 
ism, which, like the Indian Jugger¬ 
naut^ crushes jits devoted worshippers. 
Do we see them courting and flirting 
with the old Lady of the seven hills, 
and attempting to bring her into ri- 
valship wither reformed, but (by 
her), reprobated Daughter ? No—Mr 
North, your sentiments and your ar¬ 
guments all savour of tfesae which I 
nave attributed, to the Wnigg of for¬ 
mer days. Are you then, my . good 
friends, Whigs, and have you been 
4P 
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talking the language of Whiggism as 
Moliere's Mods. Jordan did prose all 
his days without knowing it ? No, you 
are not Whigs—thename which was 
honourable in King William's time, 
is so no longer. The adage, no less true 
than trite, will well apply here, 

Tempom rmnantuTet nos mutafihur in illis. 

The supporters of the throne are be¬ 
come more enlightened; they have 
seen tile,, charms of liberty, and they 
are convinced- of the danger of pnli¬ 
mited power even to the hand that 
wields it. They have actually taken 
post ou the very ground occupied, by 
the patriots of 1688; and their adver¬ 
saries, for the mere sake of opposing 
them, have left their original station, 
and retired , to the very confines of re¬ 
publicanism. Here they wer£ met by 
a band of still fiercer foes, the Radical 
Reformers. These enthusiasts, with 
more or less affectation of adherence 
to the pure principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, have evinced a determination to 
overturn every stone of that venerable 
fabric raised by the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors. Some of these innovators may 
be dupes ; but the great mass of them 
shew, prith little disguise, that their 
grand object is the plunder which 
must fall to the lot of the most daring 
amidst the general scramble. _ It can¬ 
not be denied, that these miscreants 
are the offspring of the Whigs. The 
wind of their breath in the inflamma¬ 
tory speeches in Parliament, in tavern 
dinners, and. Palace-yard meetings, 
like the fabled impregnation of tne 
classical marcs, by tne afflation of 
Zephyrm^ has engendered these mon¬ 
sters. Tltis Hippdmamc progeny have 
a strong resemblance to their origin ; 
but, like the religious, sects which ap¬ 
proach nearest to each other without 
actual coincidence, .their repulsion is , 
increased according to the ratio of ap¬ 
proximation. Rut the parent and 
child are far from acknowledging their 
mutual affinity. The Whig, 1ike Sa¬ 


tan at the infernal gate, on beholding 
the hideous features of Anarchy ana 
her brood, is ready to tell these terri¬ 
fic spectres, 

I know ye not—nor ever saw till now _ 
flight morcTdetestable than them and thee — W 

But the Radicals, more savage than 
Jdalton's hellish crew, stand firm and 
unreconciled to those who gave them 
being; satisfied that their own efforts 
will in time enable them to satiate 
tlieir " immeasurable famine,” they 
, admit not these allies. 

Far be it from me to imagine, that 
you, the loyal supporters of the con¬ 
stitution, are. to be classed with those 
unfortunate Whigs, who have de¬ 
serted the principles of tlieir pre¬ 
decessors, and are now rejected on 
all sides. Let them possess and en¬ 
joy tlieir ancient appellation—it suits 
them well—it declares the stock from 
whence they sprung. But let the 
word Tory be erased from the po¬ 
litical vocabulary of the present day— 
let this shadow of a name vanish with 
the doctrines which are now extinct, 
and which are, I believe, scouted by 
every Englishman. Divest yourself, 
my good Christopher, without delay, 
,of this odious appellation ; let it be no 
more heard under the social tent on 
the heath, or in the Ambrosian festi- 
, vities of the Divan in Auld Reekie. 
Names are of much power in fixing 
the opinions of mankind.* Not a few 
persons may be repelled from the in¬ 
struction of your pages, because they 
hear that Christopher North is a Tory! 

If a distinguishing title is necessary 
to a true Briton, let one be found that 
will make manifest your real senti¬ 
ments/ unmixed with the slang of 
{tarty. Be assured that such an adop¬ 
tion would be duly appreciated ; it 
will raise you in the estimation of 
your contemporaries, and your name 
will then go down to remote posterity 
with a higher degree of honour- 


Semper honos, nomenqae tuum, laudesque manebant.. 

Beim^e me, dear Mr .North, 

.Your steady friend and admirer, 

SlLURIENSIS. 
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THE GRACES, OR LITERARY 80t7VENIlfc* 

London, at this period of the year, he quaintly calls. The “ Papillon 
has but one literature. Ponderous Wings" of the “ Tueehen Buck.” Kotze- 
theology, and light poetry, solemn hue, a writer of more dubious fame, 
dramas, and romances wilder than fol- though at the height of the lighter 
ly feigned in any preceding season, drama, often floated his lesser plays 
wait for Spring, and come out, with into the foorld on -those wings; and. 
Parliament, the new pantomime, and perhaps, on the whole, there is nopor- 
other habitual displays of that produc- tion of German authorship more po- 
tire time. pular, than those yearly records of its 

But the gloomy month of Novem- happy thoughts, and slighter sketches 
her, and the still gloomier month that of vigorous design j—those memorials 
“ treads upon its kibe," are cheered of past beauty and promises of future 
bya whole carnival of minute volumes, attractibn. Their productiveness as a 
recording the " days of the month,” mere speculation is evident from their 
and the " months of the year,” the number, their eager rivalry, and their 
shape of those bonnets and jupons increasing excellence; ana our Eng- 
which have hitherto given new beau- lish neglect of so interesting a mode 
ty to the British fair ; memorandums of authorship, is among the more 
of all the innumerable elegancies ne- striking instances of the tardiness with 
cessary to the manufacture of the which ingenuity sometimes crosses the 
sex; quadrilles to be danced, Aapes seas. 

to be assumed, and attitudes to be The majority, however, of these Ger- 

imbibed, by all candidates for ad- man Sou venirs, have the stamp of their 
miration in the year to come. How- country rather too heavily laid upon 
ever, all things go on in melius, and ' them ror our taste. Wisdom out of 
this year has produced some very pret- season, and prolixity that disdains an 
ty and ingenious attempts at turning aid, solemn catalogues of names im- 
tne epidemic curiosity of Christmas portant to none but their possessors, 
into channels of instrifttion and in- and unwieldy labour of a reluctant and 
tellectual ’amusement. Among those cloudy imagination, make the majority 
in the natural progress of improve- the weightiest performances that ever 
ment, the last is to he presumed the augmented the weight of a winter, be¬ 
hest ; and the work, whose title Btands tween the Rhine and the Danube, 
at the head of thlB article, strikes us as WBut, unquestionably, all the good may 
not merely the best in point of inven- be accessible without its counterpoise; 
tion and decoration, but to be, from and it might be difficult to limit the 
its original composition, the subjects interest Capable of being brought with- 
of its poetry, ana the tendency-of its in the pages of an annual publication, 
•spirit, as strikingly deserving of'a place expressly devoted to mingling fhe 
in the library, as on the table or the graceful and the useful; the attrae- « 
drawing-room of fashion. tive tale, the animated poetry, the 

The Germans, of all men the Wisest dignity of moral thought, and the ele- 
in their literary generation, have led the gance of*high life, and its captivating 
way in this speciesbf performance, and and brilliant recollections, 
some of the greatest names that ever “ The Graces, or Literary S&uve - 
figured in German literature, have in- nir,” alms at all these objects, and the 
dulged their taste, and enhanced their mere mention of the heads of its por- 
reputation, by contributing to the tions, gives an idea of the variety and 
Yearly Literary Pocket Books, and iuterest which it is the purpose of the 
Souvenirs. Schuler's most viffid poems volume to supply, 
first found their way to popular ap- ItsfWst depart mentis" The Months.” 

plause through this avenue Goethe, Each mantras described in poetry, and 
the idol of his countrymqp, and un- to -this is appended, a Calendar of the 
doubtcdly a poet 8f singular genius, Flower Garden, or directions for its 
sent out some of his most beautiful cultivation in each month; we presume, 
tales and scattered-conceptions on what a very acceptable species of informa- 

• • 

* An Annual Pocket Volume. Hurst and Robinson. London, pp. 33d. 
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tion to the fair florists of our country. 
Its next head is d Spanish Tale of 
considerable length, a melancholy nar¬ 
rative, but one of remarkable beauty 
and nature. This is followed by oc¬ 
casional poetry, by various 'contribu¬ 
tors ; by new anecdotes of fashionable 
life, new and frequently amusing and 
characteristic; by.poetry—and this 
again by an obituary of tne more re¬ 
markable persons who have died du¬ 
ring the year—Kemble, the political 
Bishop of Meath, Vaccina tion-Jeuner, 
General Dumottriess, Lord St Vincent, 
Ricardo, &c. 

Nothing is more absurd than to sup¬ 
pose that we look with a fretful eye 
upon contemporary literature. On this 
point we will nof condescend to argue. 
Our whole course has been one of 
cheering and congratulation, when we 
found anything worth being cheered, 
no matter what the thing was; whe¬ 
ther the work of lukewarm Tory or of * 
furious Whig ; of those who wore 
down their quills in open and impo¬ 
tent insolence against us, or wrapped 
themselves in the cover of. the Blue 
and Yellow, or within the involucra ' 
of the Speaker's gown, to indulge their 
malignant absurdity in safety. To us 
it was all the same; if we found an 
able article, we praised it straightfor¬ 
ward; if we found a silly one, we 
never spared our opinion on the sub¬ 
ject; and in the way that we have dealt, 
wc will deal, as the only way in which * 
honest literature, and honest men, can 
be sustained and honoured. 

Without further delay, we ^proceed 
to give some specimens from different 
parts of this Work, which, after aU, 
•will put our readers in a better con¬ 
dition to judge, than a dozen prefaces 
and dissertations. The following is 
from the series of w The Months” 

nECEMBER. 

And after him came next the chill December, 

Yut he, through merry feasting which he made. 

Ant) great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 

Srajtsafc ■ 

Welcome—.A ncient of foe year! 

Though thy face be pale and drear. 

Though tbinc eye be veil’d in nigh% 

Though thy Otter’d locks bjf jyhite, 

Though foy Jjpw forni be /jow’a 
In the mantfem the cloud*; 

, ■ l' ' 1 ‘ 

Yet^Dc'cembefr, with foce come 
All foe old delights of home; 

Lovelier never stole foe hour 

foe summer's rosy tytwer, 4 


Than around thy social hearth. 

When foe few we love on earth. 

With their hearts of holiday, 

Meet to laugh foe night away; 

Talking of the thousand tilings 
That to time give swiftest wings; 

Not unraixt with memories dear; 

Such as, in a higher sphere, 

Might bedim an angel’s eye, 

Feelings of the days gone by { 

Of the friends who made a part 
Of our early heart of heart; 

Thoughts that still around us twine 
With a chasten'd, woe divine. 

But, when all are wrapp’d in sleep. 

Let me ibt the whirlwind’s sweep. 
Rushing through the forest hoar 
Like a charging army’s roar. 

Or, with thoughts of riper age. 

Wonder o’er some splendid page. 

Writ as with the burning coal, 

Transcript of the Grecian’s soul! 

Or the ponderous tomes unhasp 
Where a later spirit’s grasp, 

SumnHm’d from a loftier band, 

Spite of rack, and blade, and brand, 
With foe might of Miracle, 

Bent the more than pagan veil, 

And disclosed to mankind’s eyes 
Ood’s true pathway to foe skies. 

Every autumn leaf has Aed, 

But a nobler trfe has shed 
Nobler scions from its bough; • 

Pate Mortality ! ’tis thou 

That hast flung them on foe ground 

In foe year’s mysterious round ! 

Thou that had’st the great “ To come,” 
Thing of terror!—Darkness '.—Tomb! 
Oh! for some celestial one, 

That has through thy portals gone ! 

To pour upon our cloudy eye 
The vision—what it is—“ to die.”— 
Yet, no seraph traveller 
Bends his starry pinion here; 

Since the birth of hoary Time, 

AU is silent, stern, sublime. 

All unlimited,—unknown! 

Father! may thy will be done! 

Let me die, or let me live. 

King of SpxkitsJ but—forgive! 

There are about fifty pages of anec¬ 
dote and jeux-rf esprit, which form by 
no raeang the least interesting part of 
the work. They arc almost entirely 
from the highest rank of society, and 
insomeinstairces, by individuals whose 
wit has hitherto betm but little known 
to the public. Tsuleyrand, whom we 
suppose to be meant under the name 
of the Minister# is, however, suffi¬ 
ciently acknowledged one of the 
most fertile anrksubtlc wits of the day; 
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but the bon mots which we have at¬ 
tributed to him, are to us perfectly 
original. The following seems ex¬ 
tremely piquant. 

44 The late Touche and T. had quar¬ 
relled. On their next meeting, 4 M. de 
T.,’ said Touche, * you need not triumph 
in your rank. Under an usurpation, the 
greatest scoundrel may be prime minister, 
if he please.’—‘ How fortunate, then, for 
me, M. Touche,’ said T., ‘ that you conde¬ 
scended to be Minister of Police /’ ” 

An anecdote of Fox, at a time when 
declining life had taught him the more 
sober views of character, is interest¬ 
ing. He had now lost his old homage 
for our republican imperial neigh¬ 
bours. 

“ In one of the latest days of Tox, the 
conversation turned on the comparative 
wisdom of tile French and English charac¬ 
ter. 1 The Frenchman,’ it was observed, 
1 delights himself with the present; the 
Englishman makes himself on&ious about 
the future. Is not the Frenchman the wi¬ 
ser T —‘ He may be the merrier ,’ said 
Fox; * but did you ever hear of a savage 
who did not buy a mirror in preference to 
a telescope V ” 

The late Sir Philip Francis has not 
figured extensively as a diseur de bons 
mots ; yet he was a powerful conversa¬ 
tionist, practised in a remarkably keen 
and studied diction, and before the 
period when he* sunk into a kind of 
eloquent dotage, was pungent almost 
beyond any man of his time. Though 
a declared Whig, he had felt himself 
ill used by the Whigs; and his sar¬ 
casms were let loose with no unfre¬ 
quent bitterness against his party. 
The following anecdote seems to us 
one of the happiest instances imagi¬ 
nable of the whole embodied feeling of 
such a mind 

“ In a conversation on the merits of the 
successive ministers during the late wax, it 
was observed, in dispraise of Pitt, that 4 he 
suffered no man of talents in the cabinet, 
while some of his successors adopted a more 
liberal system.’— 4 Sir,’ said Sir P. Fran¬ 
cis, in his peculiar style, 4 1 owed the li¬ 
ving man no love 5 but I will not trample 
on any man in his coffin. Pitt could fear 
no antagonist, and therefore could want no 
auxiliary. Jack alls prey in packs ! but 
who ever heard of a hunting party of 
lions !' ” 

Sheridan's pleasan'/ict are proverb¬ 
ial ; but the following ingtatice of his 
conversational sportiveness is new 


“ Sheridan used to say, that the life of 
a manager was like the life of the Ordinary 
of Newgate—a constant superintendence of 
exceptions. 4 The number of authors 
whom he was forced to extinguish, was,* 
he skid, 4 a perpetual literary massacre, 
that made St Bartholomew’s shrink in com¬ 
parison. Play-writing, singly, accounted 
for the employment of that immense mul¬ 
titude who drain away obscure years beside 
the ink-stand, and haunt the streets with 
iron-moulded visages, and study-coloured 
clothes. It singly accounted for the rise of 
paper, which had exhausted the rags of 
England and Scotland, and had almost 
stripped offthe last covering of Ireland. lie 
had counted plays until calculation sank 
under the number; and every rejected play 
of them all seemed, like the clothes of a 
Spanish beggar, to turn into a living, rest¬ 
less, merciless, indefatigable progeny.’ ” 

Some gf these jeux d’esprit are said 
to be by an individual of the very high¬ 
est rank, whose table-conversation has 
been greatly cejm>rated, but has, of 
course, seldom escaped from the circle 
in which it has been delivered. 

' Those again are followed by occa¬ 
sional poetry. We give an <e Inscrip¬ 
tion” to a name which has not yet at¬ 
tained its due distinction among our 
« Tonitrua Belli." 

inscription forpicton’s cenotaph 

AT WATERLOO. 

1 ■■ ■ . . "Dare 

Orbi quietem, seculn pacem mo. 

Has: suwma virtus, petitur h&c ccelum via." 

Weep not, though the hero’s sleep 
On this spot was dark and deep; 

And beside him lay 
Hearts that never felt a fear 
In the rushing of the spear,— 

Silent, glorious clay ! 

What is life, to death like theirs P 
Heartless wishes,—weary years,— 
Follies fbnd and vain ! 

.Theirs a gasp of gallant breath 
On the wave, or on the heath— 
Momentary pain 1 

Not. upon the sick’ning bed 4 

Has the wasting spirit fled 

From their hallow’d mould;— 

In the soldier’s hour of pride,— 

In the tfiumflji, Picton died ! 

The bolfl&t of the bold. 

Where the famine, where the fight, 
Bloody day, and deadlier niglit, 

Wore host by host away; 

Where thy wild Sierra, Spain, 

Where thy pestilential plain, 

Were piled with jfcoud decay— 
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Uncheck’d by pain, untired by toil, 
Ho led the liona to the spoil, 

Through desert and through flood; 
Till, ye eternal Pyrenees 1 
Ye heard the thunder on the breeze, 
Whose fearful rain whs blood. ( 

Where thy final battle roar’d. 
Mightiest harvest of the sword. 
Immortal Waterloo 1 „ 

There his banner, like a star, 

Blazing O’er the clouds of war, 

' To death and glory flew. 


closed by some lists usefiil (omen of the 
world, and men of literature; and the 
whole constitutes a work, from whose 
annual series we are entitled to expect 
unusual gratification. Our readers 
will thank us for giving this touching 
and powerful fragment. 

A BRIDAL 80KG. 

Call-Ins profonda 
Gia r; prime i semi mlel 
Del piu fatale error 
PerfWQjpre lo ti perdei. 


Weep not, though his spirit past 
In the battle’s fiery blast; 

Th’ unconquerable Will, 

The living Mind, shall hover o’er 
The warriors that he led before. 

And love qnd lead them stiU 1 

Bold companions of his grave, 

England’s richest wreath shal^wave 
In sorrow o’er your tomb;. 

And the sad infant mi the knee 
Shall lisp the dear-boijght victory, 

In ages yet to come I 

& 

With poems of this order, the vo¬ 
lume is scattered.- Two engravings, a 
vignette, &e. by the ablest amsta, 
make the decorations,—-The volume is 


Co ye to seek me ? Then bear me home. 

For the lover is banish’d—the bridegroom 
is come l 

Hear ye the chime of the bridal ben ? 

Soon shall it toll a funeral knell. 

Hear ye the bridal song this morn ? 

Soon shall ye hear a song forlorn. 

Scatter sweet flowers on my thorny way, 

I shall be wither'd as soon as they. 

Clothe my form in bridal white, 

So shall it serve for my shroud to-night. 
Heck with jlwelg my raven hair. 

To-night it a darker wreath shall wear. 
Take this fading rose from my breast, 
Apd give it to him that loves me best; 
And say, as ye point to my early tomb, 
That the lover was dear, though the bride¬ 
groom was come. 

4 X. 


Beauty. 

11 Qudl dommage que tout cela nourrira!” 
Oui, Monsieur f mais cela n’est pas pourri.’ 


John Bull and Lord Byron are 
agreed on one point at least. Both 
assert " cant" to be the prevailing mo¬ 
ral feature of the age we live in. In¬ 
numerable scribblers have caught fip 
the same note, and spun it out in end¬ 
less variation, and I, among the small 
fry of literature, am fain to join in the 
chorus. Of all cants, then, one of tj»e 
most sickening to my taste is that *of 
some parents who pretend (for f give 
them little credit for sincerity) to de¬ 
precate for their female offspring the 
possession of that* precious gift, as it 
really is, or, as they are pleased to term 
it , tf that dangerous endowifipnt," per¬ 
sonal attractiveness, 'fl^ey affect, for¬ 
sooth; to thank Providence that their 
daughters no beauties”—or to sigh 

and lpment over their dangerous come¬ 
liness, I then they run out into a 
long String of trite axioms, and stale 
common-places, about the snares and 
vfifiidfea of this *wickcd world; as i t f 


none but beauties were exposed to the 
assaults of the tempter. Now, I am 
firmly of opinion, (nay, every day ex¬ 
perience proves it so,) that ugly wo¬ 
men, called plain by courtesy, are just 
as likely to slip and stumble ih those 
treacherous pitfalls, as others of their 
sex, more distinguished by personal 
attractions; and that, on a fair ave¬ 
rage, pretty women are the happiest, 
as well as the most agreeable of the 
species. 

Let us take a fair sample of this ge¬ 
nua—not a perfect specimen. The bo¬ 
tanist may select such for his herbal, 
but it would not so well answer our 
purpose in exemplifying human varie¬ 
ties. Let us suppose a child endow- 
ed with moderate abilities, an amiable 
disposition, and fi decent share of beau¬ 
ty, and other children in the same fa¬ 
irly, gifted *in*an equal proportion 
with the*sape mental qualifications, 
bat wholly destitute of exterior advan- 
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tages. Will not the fair attractive 
child be the most favoured, the best 
beloved, generally speaking, even of 
those parents who endeavour to be, and 
honestly believe that they are, most 
conscientiously impartial ? The same 
anxious cares may, it is true, be equal¬ 
ly bestowed on all. The same tender 
and endearing epithets be applied to 
all—but the eye will linger longest on 
the sweet countenance of the lovely 
little one, the parental kiss will dwell 
more fondly on its cherub lip, and the 
voice, in speaking to it, will be invo¬ 
luntarily modulated t» softer and more 
tender tones. I am not arguing that 
this preference, however involuntary 
and unconscious it may be, is even 
then wholly defensible, or that, if 
knowingly, and Weakly yielded to, it 
is not entirely inexcusable. 1 only as¬ 
sert that it is in human nature, and 
waiving that side of the question, 
which if analyzed would involve a loug 
moral discussion, not necessarily con¬ 
nected with ray present subject, I shall 
simply proceed to observe, that if this 
unconscious, irresistible preference fre¬ 
quently influences even the fondest 
parents, how far more unrestrainedly 
does it manifest itself, in the surround¬ 
ing circle of friends, guests, relations, 
and casual visitors. How many in¬ 
dulgences and gratifications are ob¬ 
tained for the irresistible pleader! How 
many petitions granted for the remu¬ 
neration of a kiss ! How tenderly are 
the tears of contrition wiped away 
from eyes that look so beautifully re¬ 
morseful !—And all this, I firmly be¬ 
lieve, if restrained by good feelings 
and just principle, from reaching a 
blameablc excess, is productive only 
of good results in the young mind, and 
that children happily constituted by 
nature in person and disposition, thrive 
best (even in a moral sense) in that 
atmosphere of tender indulgence, and 
become ultimately most amiable and 

S uable, least selfish aftl exacting, in 
the various relations of life. The 
reason of this I take to be—that they 
feel the most perfect confidence in 
their fellow-creatures ; and how many 
of the best affections of our nature 
spring up and flourish under the kind¬ 
ly influence of that most Christian feel¬ 
ing ! The fair engaging child expands 
into womanhood in the warm sunshine 
of affectionate encouragement, and all 
the delicate and grateful emotions of 
her heart are drawn qut to bud and 


blossom in that congenial clime;— 
every individual of her family and 
friends, fondly or courteously contri¬ 
buting to her happiness or pleasure. 
Will not the desire to repay kindness 
witix kindness, love with love, bless¬ 
ing with blessing, be the responsive 
impulse of her young heart ? She finds 
by every day's experience, that the 
tenderest approbation, the warmest 
encomiuylfe, the fondest caresses, re¬ 
ward her endeavours after the attain¬ 
ment of useful information, and ele¬ 
gant accomplishment, and that bless¬ 
ings more expressively silent, (the 
eloquent blessings of the eye,) beam 
unutterable things on her performance 
of higher duties; that a powerful 
stimulus to persevere in the paths of 
well-doing, to strive to he all she is 
thought capable of being ! 

Her Natural failings and youthful 
errors arc most mildly and tenderly 
rebuked; her motives most charitably 
interpreted—wllat incentives to con¬ 
quer those failings! to avoid those er¬ 
rors ! to realize hopes so fondly san¬ 
guine ! Happiness is far less selfish 
than sorrow. Its natural tendency is 
to communicate, to infuse itself, as it 
were, into every surrounding object; 
and certainly nothing inspires us with 
such good will and charity towards 
our fellow-creatures, as the sweet con¬ 
sciousness that they are benevolently 
disposed towards us. If all the dis¬ 
courteous, ill-natured, uncharitable 
things that are said and done, were 
traced back to their real source, it 
would be found that every other one 
at least, resulted, not from resent¬ 
ment for the infliction of serious in¬ 
jury, but from some wounded feeling, 
some smarting sense of neglect, un¬ 
kindness, or, it may be, of conscious in¬ 
significance, a consciousness (by the 
way) widely differing from Christian 
humility, and operating far otherwise 
on the heart and temper. 

Allowing these to be fancied, or at 
least fancifully exaggerated injuries, 
their influence on the character is not 
therefore less pernicious, and the 
question is. Would these corroding, 
crushing thoughts, have sprung up in 
the cheering sunshine of favour and 
indulgence? Have they not been 
generated and fostered in a cold, un- 
genial shade, where “ flowers that love 
the light" could never blossom ? 

But “ vanity! vanity!" saith the 
Preacher. What sevenfold shield can 
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fence the heart of woman, against va¬ 
nity and its satanic legion ? The only 
shield, I reply, capable of fencing any 
human heart against the perpetual, 
. insidious, and ever-varying assaults of 
the tempter—sound moral principles, 
founded on religious knowledge, anti 
a firm and humble faith in the truths 
of revelation. When those have not 
been early and sedulously inculcated, 
the Beauty is exposed, indeed, to great 
and peculiar dangers. But, is the ugly 
woman, on her part, more secure from 
those temptations, to which she also is 
peculiarly liable ? Is vanity solely con¬ 
fined to the consciousness of personal 
attractions ? Is there no such thing as 
conceit of sense, of talent, of taste, of 
goodness—nay, even of humility ? 
There is conceit active, and conceit 
passive. That which plumes itself on 
being superior in such and silth points, 
is, to my taste, less odious 1 than the 
Pharisaical cant, “Well!,thank God, 
I am not so and so.” ' 

Now, verily, I am inclined to believe, 
that of all modifications of this infir¬ 
mity—this vice, if you will have it so, 
—that is most harmless which plumes 
itself on outward advantages, (I speak 
with exclusivereference to female beau¬ 
ties,) and in point of fact, have we not 
often occasion to remark, that a pretty, 
vain, giddy gi4, one of the most ap¬ 
parently inconsiderate character, will 
settle down for life with a companion 
who deserves and possesses her respect 
and affection, into a domestic, prudent 
wife, a careful and tender mother, an 
exemplary mistress of a %nily, while 
some grave, demure-looking maiden, 
guarded at all points in the amour of 
ugliness, bristling all over with de¬ 
corum, and pinched into the very pat¬ 
tern of primness and propriety, will 
(if occasion offer) launch out into such 
extravagances and indiscretions, as 
defy all calculations on probability 
and liability, and utterly confound the 
wise theories of all declaimers against 
• the dangerous endowment of beauty. 

But, to sum up all—are there,*in the 
class, of beauties, fewer good wives, 
good mothers, good women, and good 
Christians, than amongst tnbse of the 
sex, to whom nature lfti8 been more 
niggardly of outward adornments? 
An impartial observer will acknow- 
MgqPW&t such characters are found, 
Ift pretty equal proportions, amongst 
iitej lovely and unlovely; but, revert- 
to minor considerations, from that 


higher ground of observation, I will 
venture to assert, that there is less 
vanity,— or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, less solicitude about perso¬ 
nal appearance, in pretty than in plain 
women. The cause is obvious—-the one 
is perpetually striving to make herself, 
what nature has maue the other. Its 
frequent result is more perplexing. 
The exuberant self-complacency with 
which an ugly woman, in the full 
pomp and panoply of dress and de¬ 
coration, seems, as it were, to inflate 
and expand her whole person; anil if 
some solitary charm of form or feature, 
has been grudgingly bestowed upon 
her, what sedulous anxiety fo^xhihit 
it to the best advantage! How the ma¬ 
lady concentrates itself, in a manner, in 
that peculiar part 1 Betrays itself, by 
an unnatural and perpetual distention 
of the mouth, if a set of white and even 
teeth is the seat of the disorderis 
characterised by a delicate curve of the 
fingers, or graceful action of the hand, 
if that happens to be the part affected; 
or by a frequent protrusion of the foot, 
should the disease have possessed it¬ 
self of the lower extremities. 

Good Heavens! in what tiling, in 
what place, under what circumstances, 
will npt vanity take root, and thrive ? 
Stick it, like house-leek, on a bare 
wall, its fibres will insert themselves 
into the crevices, and the plant will 
prosper somehow. Strew it like mus¬ 
tard and cress over a few woollen 
threads in an earthen platter, and you 
may pick sallad to-morrow. Hang it 
up like file air plant, between heaven 
and earth, by a single thread, and, 
like the air plant, it will bud and blos¬ 
som without other than ethereal nu¬ 
triment. They are inexperienced na¬ 
turalists, who affirm, that it flourishes 
only, or peculiarly, in soil or climate 
of such and such nature and tempera¬ 
ture. 

But to all who persist in the belief 
that beauty istthe forcing bed of this 
idle flaunting weed—to all parents who 
are really sincere in deprecating for 
their offspring, what they term so fatal 
an endowment,—I would compassion¬ 
ately suggest one simple expedient, 
calculated to strike at the very root of 
the evil. Let the pride of civilization, 
for once, condescend to adopt the prac¬ 
tice of those unsophisticated savages, 
who (for ve*y opposite purposes, it is 
tfue) flatten tie noses, depress the 
skulls, and* slit the lips and cars of 
* 10 
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their new-born females. The. most 
obstinate charms,—the most invete¬ 
rate beauty,—must infallibly yield to 
this early discipline; to which, for 
further security, may be added, a ge¬ 
neral tattooing of the whole person, so 
that no separate part or portion may 
become a "stronghold for that subtle 
demon, who can entrench himself in 
the hem of an ear, or the tip of a little 
finger.—But whither, in its compas¬ 
sionate zeal for the relief of parental 
anxiety,—whither tends my specula¬ 
tive genius ? What might be the pro- 
s bable result of the measures 1 sug- 
* gest ? If adopted by a few leaders of 
rank and fashion, the universal rage 
for novelty and imitation would soon 
make the practice general, and then, 
indeed, a great and decisive conquest 
over beauty, might be confidently an¬ 
ticipated. But, with its utter extinc¬ 
tion in the land, might net our pre¬ 
sent conception of its component parts, 
and general combinations, fade away 
to dim recollections? Those also, in 


rogress of time, could hardly foil to 
e wholly obliterated ; and in their 
stead, would arise a new standard of 
perfection, not less the object of a 
dangerous worship, for being the very 
reverse of a former idol. With the 
custom of a savage nation, we may 
adopt its tastes also; and thencefor¬ 
ward, a celebrated beauty of the Bri¬ 
tish Court., may be constituted such, 
by perfections similar to those that qua¬ 
lify a iTottentot Venus,—an Esqui¬ 
maux petite Maitressc,—or a reigning 
toast of the Sandwich Islands ; anti 
the first view of a squat nose, and flat¬ 
tened pericranium, in his new-born 
babe, may strike into the heart of an 
anxious parent, the same pious horror, 
with which he now contemplates the 
Grecian outline and delicate propor¬ 
tion of the infant beauty, who smiles 
in his foffo, with such innocent uncon¬ 
sciousness of the fatal charms with 
which nature endowed her. 


Tminor, n or r the months occupied 
by the l>nk>* of Angoulcmc’s campaign, 
we have abstained almost entirely from 
touching on the subject of Spanish af- 
lairs. Long before that expedition com¬ 
menced, nay, lmig before the House of 
Commons heard Mr Canning’s most ad¬ 
mirable expose of the views of the Bri¬ 
tish government in contemplation of 
if, we had said enough to convince our 
readeis, that we had thoroughly made 
up our own minds as to the unjusti- 
ti tide character of those principles, on 
which the Bourbon government of 
France had proclaimed themselves to 
he acting. Some months later, in the 
course of a Review of M r Quin's Tra¬ 
vels, we took occasion to be equally 
explicit in expressing our sentiments, 
touching the constitution promulgated 
by the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, and 
re-established in Spain by the military 
insurrection of 1820. The result, of the 
conflict between these two systems, 
with which we from the beginning 
had thus expressed our equal dissatis¬ 
faction, is now before all thcnvorld.—• 
The result, said we ?—No, not the 
final result, assuredly, but the primary 
one •—and we conceived t is now time 
for us to lay th* consequences by ihc 
Voj,. XIV. 


cause, and clothe, in a few plain sen¬ 
tences, what is our opinion, and what 
we take to bo also the opinion of the 
great majority of the impartial public 
of England, in regard to the whole of 
this matter. 

Our opinion, then, to state the thing 
distinctly at the outset, i% that the 
Spanish Liberals and the French go¬ 
vernment Jia»'e all along, and through¬ 
out the whole business, been in the 
wrong; but that., compared with J-’cr- 
dinainl VII., notwithstanding, they 
have always been, and are now, ‘ f whi¬ 
ter," both of them, “ than unsunned 
snow.” 

The faults of the Spanish Liberals 
have been many. In the first place, 
they framed at Cadiz, in 1812, a con¬ 
stitution altogether unfit for the coun¬ 
try where they meant it to be placed 
in operation, in regard to many of its 
most important provisions. In the se¬ 
cond place, they, by false representa¬ 
tions as fb fact, made it pass tor a time 
that this cdestitution had been really 
framed by the real representatives of 
the Spanish nation—it having never 
been anything but the manufacture of 
one particular party, and having been 
openly disavowed from the beginning 
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by every part of the nation besides. 
Thirdly, they abandoned this consti¬ 
tution at tile time of Ferdinand's re¬ 
storation, in a manner altogether un¬ 
worthy of the high principles on which 
they had professed to be acting. Pin 
the fourth place, they re-established 
it in 1820, in a manner equally at va¬ 
riance with those .principles 1 . And, in 
the fifth place, they have utterly and 
irremediably disgraced themselves by 
the pusillanimous exhibition with 
which they have just concluded their 
career. 

Tile sin of the French govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, is one, and 
indivisible. It lies in the unjustified, 
and unjustifiable aggression, which 
has been made upon the Spanish 
soil. For the present, this interfe¬ 
rence has been crowned with appa¬ 
rent success—probably much more so 
than King Louis’s ministers themselves 
had anticipated ; bufylie whole busi¬ 
ness is rotten, and will come to no¬ 
thing, or to worse than nothing, in the 
upshot. 

On both of these, therefore, wc arc of 
opinion, that a great burden of blame 
lies and must lie. Still, however, we 
must admit, that neither the conduct of 
the one party, nor that of the other, is to 
our minds irreconcilable with some- 
think like fairness of intention in the 
main. They may both have chosen false 
principles of action, but it is not quite 
apparent that either has done so know¬ 
ingly—and the haughty rashness of 
the one side, need not, any more than 
the vacillating iinbecility-^i tlic other, 
he taken as the clear and indubitable 
symbol of deliberate dishonour.—We 
can pardon much from any Spaniards 
striving against the cause of despotism, 
and we can also pardon much from any 
French government striving aguin>t 
the cause of Jacobinism ; but the con¬ 
duct of Ferdinand VII. has been con¬ 
sistent with no intelligible principle of 
any kind, that is worthy of being re¬ 
garded with any species of tolerance. 
He has been guilty of the basest 
treachery to all— and lias stamped 
the whole of his own character with 
one dye of unrelieved bia^kness. 

The history of Spain lias beep, in¬ 
deed, one series of misfortunes ever 
since the accession of Charles V. A 
few brilliant campaigns, and many 
magnificent foreign acquisitions, have 
for their respective seasons blinded 
the eyes of thiseproud race to their 


own condition ; but that condition 
has, nevertheless, been uniformly 
and unbrokenly siuking. The crafty 
Charles, by alternate acts of swindling 
and robbery, deprived the nation of 
all that was really valuable in Her po¬ 
litical institutions. The glare of his 
conquests—the splendour of his name 
—the imperial influence in Europe, 
and the American floods of wealth— 
all these were considered by tile Spa¬ 
niards as things of their own, and 
they shut their eyes to the domestic 
misdeeds of their magnificent tyrant, 
just as the French of our own time 
(lid theirs, to those of a tyrant not 
his inferior in meanness, and cer¬ 
tainly his superior in almost every¬ 
thing besides. The spirit of military 
adventure, and the lights of a beauti¬ 
ful literature, gilded over, in like man¬ 
ner, the superficies of the two ages 
that followed that of Charles V.; blit 
all this while the elements of univer¬ 
sal degradation had been working sure¬ 
ly below, and it was not long ere all 
settled into the uniform and melan¬ 
choly gloom of that intellectual night, 
the first lurid, uncertain, and stormy 
dawning from which, has just been 
fixing the hopes and the fears of 
Europe. 

The histortj of Superstition and the 
Inquisition in Spain, lias been sketched 
by Mr Southey, in one of the late 
Numbers of the Quarterly be view, 
with the hand of a master—to that 
sketch we need add nothing here— 
it is complete so far as it goes ; it will 
live as a chapter in the history of our 
species, long after the mass of contem¬ 
porary writings shall have passed in¬ 
to oblivion, jjut Mr Southey has not 
brought the matter sufficiently down 
to our own time, nor, by consequence, 
sufficiently home to our feelings. On 
the contrary, the picture he presents, 
deriving evidently, and indeed con¬ 
fessedly, all its darkest touches from 
the congeries of a most laborious eru¬ 
dition, is a thing which ordinary ob¬ 
servers arc more apt to stare at, than 
to study—the impression it leaves is 
rather that of what has been, than of 
what is.—'flic appearance of Air Ubn- 
co White’s hook, (Doblmlo’s Letters,) 
was therefore a matter of greater im¬ 
mediate importance, and we regret ex¬ 
ceedingly tna t Air Southey has done no 
more than refer to that work, instead of 
drawing from its comparatively ephe¬ 
meral pages' the materials for a fuller 
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and more satisfactory termination to 
his own luminous exposition. 

This gentleman is the son of an 
Englishman who settled in Spain. He 
was educated in a Spanish university, 
and bdbamc a priest of the Catholic 
church in Spain. In process of time, 
however, his eyes were opened to the 
degrading effects of that faith, more 
especially under the circumstances of 
Spanish management. He left Spain, 
came over to England, renounced Ca¬ 
tholicism, and was received as a minis¬ 
ter of the Protestant church, in whose 
service he has ever since continued to 
he surrounded with every species of 
respect. This is the person who has 
undertaken to describe the country of 
his birth and education, to that of 
his ancestry and his adoption ; and it 
would certainly he no easy matter to 
devise a set of circumstances more like¬ 
ly to prepare a man for the fit execu¬ 
tion of such a task. 

Nobody, most assuredly, who has 
not read Mr White’s book, can have 
anticipated anything like the im¬ 
pression which a careful perusal of 
it is calculated to leave behind. No 
English reader can easily believe that 
such a system has actually been sub¬ 
sisting in full vigour so near to our¬ 
selves, within our own time. There 
is such a gulf between—there is such 
u mixture of the ludicrous and the 
shocking in the whole picture, that 
it really requires a continual effort 
to remember, that it is not a pic¬ 
ture of mere imagination. The monks 
—the lazy, ignorant, unhappy swarms 
of monks—the crafty, all-penetra¬ 
ting, all-ruling, all-corrupting con¬ 
fessors—the miserable victims of de¬ 
ceit withering in a thousand nun¬ 
neries—the hold hypocrisy thundering 
in ten thousand pulpits, and alternate¬ 
ly fawning and tyrannizing by as ma¬ 
ny millions of bedsides—the prostrate 
cowardice of a nation. King, Lords, 
and Commons, all alike lying bound 
beneath the influence of this black 
pestilence—the total uptyiug of mind 
anil heart—the universal amalgama¬ 
tion of sin and fear — the eternal mul¬ 
tiform struggle, and the uniform gain 
— the whole is so loathsome, that 
every English eye shrinks bAck at the 
first glance will) the same “ incredvlux 
or/#." 

Revolting, however,* as the bring¬ 
ing home of shell a state of things 
may be to our imagination—the facts 


arc clear and indisputable. The in¬ 
fluence of this great soul-subduing 
machinery remained up to the pe¬ 
riod of which Mr White writes.— 
th& is, up to the beginning of the pre¬ 
sell; century—in all its vigour, un¬ 
checked, unresisted, irresistible—an 
universal nightmare brooding over the 
intellect of* this once spirited, chival¬ 
rous, andmoble people. The ultra- 
royalist„j6rtizans of the English press 
turn round and tell us, that in spite 
of external appearances the system 
had lost its worst virus —and they 
dwell with especial triumph on the 
fact, that of latter times the Inquisi¬ 
tion had become an almost harmless 
shadow of what it once was. Be it so: 
and what does this prove? To our 
view it proves nothing, but that the 
Inquisition had done its work so tho- 
roughljftbat it had nothing more to 
do. When a country has been con¬ 
quered to the offte—when its inhabi¬ 
tants have lived for ages in the feeble¬ 
ness of contented subjection, one skele¬ 
ton regiment keeps it in order more 
effectually, than a whole magnificent 
standing army could have done at the 
beginning. And so it was here. The 
very dream of resistance had been ex¬ 
tirpated. The despotism had sat down 
secure and opaque. The work was ac¬ 
complished. The mind had been train¬ 
ed to yreeping—what need could there 
be— 

“ To trash for overtopping ?” 

Hear what Mr White says of one (for 
it is only mie) of the established in¬ 
struments of tliis established thraldom 
—and consider who it is that speaks 
—it is one who had himself sat in the 
Confessional, as well as kneeled before 
it— 

“ Auricular confession, as a subject of 
theological controversy, is, probably, be¬ 
neath the notice of many; but I could 
not easily allow the name of philosophy 
to any one who should look upon an in¬ 
quiry into the moral influence of that re¬ 
ligions practice, as perfectly devoid of 
interest. It has been observed, with great 
truth, that the most philanthropic man 
would fid more uneasiness in the ex- 
pectution qf,Baving his little finger cut 
off, than in the assurance that the whole 
empire ot China was to lie swallowed up, 
the next day, by an earthquake. If ever, 
therefore, these lines should meet the eye 
of the public in some distant country, 
(for ages must pass before they can see 
the light in Spain), \ entreat my readers 
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to beware of indifference about evils from 
which it is their happiness to be free, 
end to make a due allowance for the feel¬ 
ings which lead me into a short digres¬ 
sion. They certainly cannot expert to 
be acquainted with Spain without a(suf¬ 
ficient knowledge of the powerful moral 
engines which are at work in that coun¬ 
try ; and they will, perhaps, find that a 
Spanish priest may have something to say 
which is new to them on th^ subject of 
confession. 

“ The effects of confession upon young 
minds, are generally unfavourable to their 
future peace and viitue. It was to that 
practice I owed the first taste of remorse, 
while yet my soul was in a state of in¬ 
fant purity. My fancy had been strong¬ 
ly impressed with the awful conditions 
ot the penitential law, and the word s.i~ 
critciy had made me shudder on being 
told that t he act of concealing any thought 
or action, the rightfulness of which 1 
suspected, would make me guilty of that 
worst of crimes, and gristly increase my 
danger of everlasting torments. My pa¬ 
rents had, in this case, done no more 
than their duty according to the rules of 
their church. Hut, though they had suc¬ 
ceeded in rousing my fear of hell, this 
was, on the other band, too feeble to 
overcome a childish bashfulness, which 
made’the disclosure of a harmless tiiflc 
an effort above my strength. 

*’ The appointed day came at last, when 
I was to wait on tile confessor. Nyw wa¬ 
vering, now determined not to b<* guilty 
of sacrilege, I knelt before the prest, 
leaving, however, in my list ot sin.-, the 
last place to the hideous offence—1 bc- 
lieve it was a petty larceny gytpniitti-d on 
a young hud. But when I came to the 
dreaded point, shame and confusion fell 
upon me, and the accusation stuck in my 
throat. The imaginary guilt of this si¬ 
lence haunted my mind for Join- years, 
gathering horrors at every successive con¬ 
fession, and rising into an appalling spec¬ 
tre, when, at the age of twelve, 1 was 
taken to receive the sacrament. In this 
miserable state I continued till, with the 
advance of reason, I plucked, at fourteen, 


courage enough to unburthen my con¬ 
science by n general confession of the 
past And let it not be supposed that 
mine is a singular case, arising either 
from morbid (ecling or the nature of my 
early education, l'cw, indeed, among the 
many penitents I have examined, have 
escaped the evils of a similar state; for, 
what a silly bashfulness does in children, 
is often, in after life, the immediate effect 
of that shame by which fallen frailty 
clings still to wounded virtue. The ne¬ 
cessity of confession, seen at a distance, 
is lighter‘than a feather in the balance of 
desire; while, at a subsequent period, it 
becomes a punishment on delicacy—an 
instrument to blunt the moral sense, by 
multiplying the subjects of remorse, and 
directing its greatest terrors against ima¬ 
ginary crimes. 

“ These evils affect, nearly equally, the 
two sexes; but there ure some that fall 
peculiarly to the lot of the softer. Yet 
the remotest of all—at least as long as 
the Inquisition shall exist—is the danger 
of direct seduction from the priest. The 
formidable powers of tliat odious tribunal 
have been so skilfully arrayed against the 
abuse of sacramental trust, that few sue 
found base and blind enough to make 
the confessional a (hurt instrument «t 
debauch. The slrieust delicacy, how¬ 
ever, is, I believe, inadequatelully to op¬ 
pose the demoralizing tendency of ann- 
cular confession. ’W ithout the slightest 
responsibility, and, not untrequently, in 
the conscientious discharge ot what he 
believes his duty, the con lessor conveys 
to the lcnule mind the hist loul breath 
which dims its virgin purity. lie, un¬ 
doubtedly, has a right to intei regale up¬ 
on subjects which arc justly deemed 
awkward even for maternal confidence; 
and it would require more than common 
simplicity to suppose that u discretion¬ 
ary power of this nature, left in the 
hands of thousands—men beset with 
more than common temptations to abuse 
it—w ill generally bo exercised with pro¬ 
per caution. * But I will no longer 
dwell upon this subject for the present 
Men of unprejudiced minds will easily 


* In justice to Mr White we must quote his Non-—" I mint observe, that the degree of deliem-v. nr 
its opposite, m a confessor—bet uh a (lit- individual influence of \ lime ami pond In ceding—must gicat- 
)y depend upon the general n fox mem of the people aim,tip whom lie exercises his jkiwcis, .Such is 
the slate of jnaniitn in Klip la Wait few or none, t will venture to say, among Us Catholic femali 
will probably he aware' of any evil tendency in amicular confession. I would not equally answer for 
h-idJmd, especially aiming the lower classes, since thmc Lefteis, however, would not have seen the 
light without my consent, 1 must here, once lor nil, enter my pietist against I lie sup; ositiou of lluir 
blunt: intended as an attiii Jk on the large and lispti table portion of our i el low .subjects who pioiess the 
ltiavian Cathc lie faith. Tlut 1 fiinff believe in the abstract tendency which is here alinbuh-d In ( a- 
thtdiei in, 1 cannot, will not dtiw. V el we should not eon found Catholicism in ihc tank luxuriance 
p£ fug growth, with the same noxious plant gradually lamed and reelaiffedunder the shade of PioUst- 
WjJjsiu. Thus, while 1 am persuaded that Uie religion Af Spain, Portugal, .aid Naples is the mam oh- 
•jttelp to the tuial establishment of liberty in I hose countries, 1 potitiv -l\ deny the inference that Ca- 
,,cmsar BUtl *n all ptifsiblc circumstances mal.c a wri ng u>c of political peww.”— 
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conjecture what I leave unsaid while to 
shew a hope of convincing such as have 
made a full and irrevocable surrender of 
their judgment, were only to libel my 
own.” 

\ 

To this we shall only arid one fact 
of on ■ ownand this is, that anybody 
who has seen the popular books of re¬ 
ligions instruction that are to he found 
on every parlour window throughout 
Spain—the hooks that answer there to 
our Pilgrim's Progress, Whole Duty 
of Man, I&dsuii’s Pasts and festivals, 
ami tile like—must ho aware that Air 
White lias much understated the ac¬ 
tual horrors of this auricular system. 
The delibeiate filth of these books— 
we speak adviwdly—is certainly a 
thousand miles beyond anything that 
is to be found in the worst books Un¬ 
bidden to be sold in England, on the 
score of their indecency. Under the 
pretence of eonfessoml privilege, the 
priestly authors of these books have 
arranged, in the form of catechisms, 
<Krc., the most minute revelations of 
all the symptoms of every lawless pas¬ 
sion—even of those which it is impos- 
; ibit' to name to English ears. Stories 
of ghosts, and dreams, and visions, 
worked up often with very consider¬ 
able vigour of fancy and language, in- 
leisjiersc the details of these honors; 
and saints, and martyrs, and virgins, 
are made to tab*' a port in then expo¬ 
sition. "We are really quite carious 
when we say, th: t no books that i ver 
were written by English profligates by 
profession—-nay, that none we have 
ever heard of as existing errn in J'\ a nre 
—come near, speaking meiely of sen¬ 
sual filth, to some of the most favour¬ 
ed manuals of Spanish piety—manu¬ 
als which are put into the hands of 
every girl and hoy as soon as they can 
sped out the words ; and which are at 
this moment carried about as perpe¬ 
tual L'liili'-iiifCiniii m the sleeves ox 
many thousands of Spanish Father 
(,’onfessors. 

As for the plies'.s themselves, Mr 
While certainly represents their slate 
very boldly. Mark these emphatic 
words— 

“ Among my numerous acquaint¬ 
ance in the Spanish clergy, I have never 
met with any OM-, possessed of bold ta¬ 
lents, who has not, sooner or later, chan¬ 
ged'from the most sincere piety to a suite 
of unbelief.” ^ * # 

The following is pavt # of a story of 
which Air White decs not expressly 


say that he himself is the hero ; but it 
is impossible rot to suspect that such 
is the fact, knowing, what everybody 
doe^s know, of Air Mb's own history. 

‘lThis first taste of mental liberty was 
more delicious Ilian any iccling 1 ever 
experienced ; but it was succeeded by a 
burning thirst lor everything that, by de¬ 
stroying my old mental habits, could 
strengthen'and confirm my unbelief. I 
gave ari exorbitant price lor any Fiench 
irreligious books, which the love of gain 
induced some Spanish bockscilvi" to lm- 
jioit at their peril. The intuitive know¬ 
ledge of one another, which persecuted 
principles impart to such as cherish them 
in common, made me soon acquainted 
with several members of my own piolcs- 
sion, deeply wised in the philosophical 
school ol France. They possessed, and 
made no dilhculty to lend me, all the 
Antichristian works, which teemed horn 
the Fiench press. Where then: is no li¬ 
berty, there cai-j'be no discrimination. 
The ravenous appetite raised by a forced 
abstinence, m ,i cs the mind gorge itself 
with ali sorts ot mod. J suspect 1 have 
thus imbibed some false, and many crude 
notions from my Fiench masters. But 
my circumstances jtieelude the calm and 
dispassionate examination which the sub¬ 
ject deserves, lhiisjicruh d by I he drily 
necessity of islrrmd sobiiusshiu to doeti utes 
ami persons [ detest to .</ deij he, my soul 
orrejbjLV.i wiili bitterness. Though 1 sic- 
knowledge the udvantages ol modulation, 
none being Used towuids me, 1 practi¬ 
cally, and in spite ot my better judgment, 
learn to be a lunatic on my ov. si sii.o. 

“ J’lolending studious reliicment, 1 
have fitted Ap a small loom, to which 
none but my confidential hicnds find ad- 
luitttmce. Tiieie he my j won.In yd books, 
in perfect concealment, m a well-contii- 
ved nook under u stair.case. The Jire- 
riury alone, in its black-binding, clasps, 
and gilt leaves, is kept upon the table, to 
check the doubts of any chance intruder.” 

Descending from these the educated 
gentlemen of the Spanish Church— 
whose lofty principles of moral action 
certainly require no comment after what 
lias beui quoted, we come to the clergy 
of mere laziness—the monks ; and then, 
many st#ps lower, to the dlioseti shep¬ 
herds of tU<;4ulgar—the friars. Air 
White srys, '* their distinguishing cha¬ 
racters me vulgj’iity, filth, and vice/* 
—and then protvtds as follows :— 

“ The inveterate superstition which 
si ill supports these institutions among 
ns, has lost, of late, its power to draw le* 
unit? to the cbistei #;oni the middle and 
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higher classes. Few monks, and scarce¬ 
ly a friar, ran he found, who, hy taking 
the cowl, has not escaped a life of menial 
toil. Boys of this rank of life are recei¬ 
ved as novices at the age of fourteen,Jand 
admitted, after a year’s probation, to^the 
perpetual vows of obedience, poverty, and 
celibacy. Engagements so discordant, with 
the first laws of human nature could hard¬ 
ly stand the test of time, even if they 
arose from the deepest feelings of enthu¬ 
siasm. But this affection of the mind is 
seldom found in our convents. The year 
of noviciate is spent in learning the cant 
and gestures of tiie vilest hypocrisy, as 
well as in strengthening, by the example 
of the professed young friars, the original 
gross manners and vicious habits of the 
probationers. The result of such a sys¬ 
tem is.but too visible. It is a common 
jest among the friars themselves, that in 
the act of taking the vows, whop the su¬ 
perior of the convent draws.the cowl 
over the hrad of the probationer, he uses 
the words Tulle mect. l plLn>i —‘ Put off 
shame.’ And, indeed, were the friars half 
so true to their profession as they are to 
this supposed injunction, the church of 
Rome would really teem with saints. 
Shameless in begging, they share the 
scanty meal of the labourer, and extort a 
portion of every product of the earth 
from'the farmer. Shameless in conduct, 
they spreud vice and demoralization 
among the lower classes, secure in the 
respect which is felt, for their profession, 
that, they may engage in a course of pro¬ 
fligacy without any risk of exposure. 
When an instance of gross misconduct 
obtrudes itself upon the eyes of the pub¬ 
lic, every pious person thinks it his duty 
to hush up the report, and cast a veil on 
the transaction. Even the sword of jus¬ 
tice is glanced aside from these consecra¬ 
ted criminals. I shall not trouble you 
with more than two cases dot of a mul¬ 
titude, which prove the power of this po¬ 
pular feeling. 

“ The most lucrative employment for 
friars, in this town, is preaching. I have 
not, the means to ascertain the number 
of sermons delivered at Seville in the 
course of the year; hut there is*good 
reason to suppose that, the average can¬ 
not be less than twelve a-day. Oik* po¬ 
pular preacher, a clergyman,^ 1 know, 
who scarcely parses oi«: day without 
mounting the pulpit, anti* reckons on 
three sermons every four-and-twenty 
hours during the last half of Lent. 

“ 01 these indefatigable preachers, the 
grgtttestf favourite is a young Franciscan 
friar, called l'adre it —— z, whose merit 


consists in a soft clear-toned voice, a ten¬ 
der and aifectionate manner, and an in¬ 
credible fluency of language. Being, by 
his profession, under a vow of absolute 
poverty, and the Franciscan rule carrying 
this vow so far as not to allow the mem¬ 
bers of the order to touch money, it was 
generally understood that the produce of 
these apostolical labours was faithfully 
deposited, to be used in common by the 
whole religious community. An incident, 
however, which lately came to light, has 
given us reason to suspect that wc are 
not quite in the secret of ^ie internal 
management of these societies of saintly 
paupers, and that individual industry is 
rewarded among them with a consider¬ 
able share of profits. A young female, 
cousin of the zealous preacher in ques¬ 
tion, was living quite alone in a retired 
part of this town, where her relative paid 
her, it should seem, not (infrequent visits. 
Few, however, except her obscure neigh¬ 
bours, suspected her connection with the 
friar, or had the least notion of her exist¬ 
ence. An old woman attended her in the 
day-time, and retired in the evening, 
leaving her mistress alone in the house. 
One morning the street was alarmed by 
the old servant, who, having gained admit¬ 
tance, as usual, by means of a private key, 
found the young woman dead in her bed, 
the room and other parts of the house 
being stained with blood. It was clear, 
indeed, upon a slight inspection of the 
body, that no violence had taken place; 
yet the powerful interc. t excited at the 
moment, and before measures had been 
taken to hush the. whole matter, spread 
the circumstances of the case all over the 
town, arid brought the fact to light, that 
the house itself belonged to the friar, ha¬ 
ving been purchased by an agent with 
the money arising from his sermons. The 
hungry vultures of the law would have 
reaped an abundant harvest upon any 
lay individual who had been involved in 
Midi a train of suspicious circumstances. 
But, probably, a proper douceur out of 
the sermon fees increased their pious ten¬ 
derness for the friar; while lie was so 
emboldened by the disposition of the 
people to shut their eyes on every circum¬ 
stance which might sully the fair name 
of a son of St Francis, that, a few days 
after the event, he preached a sermon, 
denouncing the curse of Iloavcn on the 
impious individuals who could harbour a 
belief dertigatory to his sacred character. 

“ Crimes of the blackest description 
were left unpunished during the last reign, 
from a fixed and avow ed determination oi 
th* King* not to hillicfc the punishment 
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of death upon a priest. Townsend has 
mentioned the murder of a young lady, 
committed by a friar at San Lucar de Bar- 
rnmeda; and I would not repeat the pain¬ 
ful narrative, were it not that my ac¬ 
quaintance with some of her relatives, as 
well as with,the spot on which she fell, 
enables me to give a more accurate state¬ 
ment. 

“ A young lady, of a very respectable 
family in the above-mentioned town, had 
for her confessor a friar of the Reformed 
or fnithod Carmelites. J have often vi¬ 
sited the house where she lived, in front 
of the convent. Thither her mother took 
her every day to mass, and frequently to 
confession. The priest, a man of middle 
age, had conceived a passion for his you?ig 
penitent, which, not venturing to disclose, 
lie madly fed by visiting the unsuspecting 
girl with all the frequency which the spi¬ 
ritual relation in which lie stood towards 
her, and the friendship of her parents, 
allowed him. The young woman, now 
about nineteen, had an offer of a suitable 
match, which she accepted, with the ap¬ 
probation of her parents. The day being 
fixed for the marriage, the bride, accord¬ 
ing to custom, went, attended by her 
mother, early in the morning to church, 
to confess and receive the sacrament. 
After giving her absolution, the confes¬ 
sor, stung with the madness of jealousy, 
was observed whetting a knife in the kit¬ 
chen. Tiie unfortunate girl bad. in the 
meantime, received the host, and was 
now leaving the Viurcli, when the villain, 
her confessor, meeting her in the porch, 
and pretending to speak a few words in 
her ear—a liberty to which his office en¬ 
titled him—stabbed her to the heart in 
the presence of her mother. The assas¬ 
sin did not, endeavour to escape. He was 
committed to prison j and after the usual 
delays of the Spanish law, he was eon- 
dunned to death. The King, however, 
commuted this sentence into u confine¬ 
ment for life in a fortress at Puerto ltico. 
The only anxiety ever shewn by the mur¬ 
derer was respecting the success of his 
crime. lie made frequent inquiries to 
ascertain the death of the young woman; 
and the assurance that no man could pos¬ 
sess the object, of his passion, seemed to 
make him happy during the remainder of 
a long life.” 

The whole of this hook is rich with 
similar details. We luve merely ex¬ 
tracted a single morsel or two, by way 
of specimen. The part in which the 
nuns are treated of, contains, indeed, 
not a few things ivhich we slnfbld 
scarcely he pardoned foi*transplanting 


into pages liable to be seen u pueris 
virffiriihusfjuc" What we have ex¬ 
tracted, however, may, we dare say, 
be accepted as furnishing a sufficient 
justification of our own strong language 
at tic outset. 

lale population of Spain, then, was, 
at the time when Buonaparte invaded 
her soil, everywhere under the undis¬ 
puted, at least unchallenged, influence 
of this despotic clergy/ Holding an 
enormous proportion of the land in 
property—drawing tythes from all the 
rest—furnishing confessors and direc¬ 
tors to every individual, from the King 
to the hangman—omnipotent over the 
women—artfully adapting themselves 
to the wants, and desires, and weak¬ 
nesses of every class of. society—this 
great body, embracing, be it observed, 
a vast number of deliberate infidels, 
predominated wide and far; and their 
rule there was no one to question. 

Second only t' **this influence, and 
most closely allied with it, was that of 
the Spanish nobility. They were, of 
course, universally educated by the 
clergy. The highest offices and emo¬ 
luments of the church were, almost 
without an exception, in the hands of 
persons born within their own class. 
Humbled into the semblance of slavish 
submission at the court where they 
were compelled to reside during a great 
part of the year, the Spanish Signiors 
enjoyed, when visiting their vast estates 
in the country, a measure of feudal au¬ 
thority and influence, such as has been 
altogether undreamed of in England 
for the liutf^fwo or three centuries. 
There the lord and the bishop were all 
in all; ami both, it is fair to say, ex¬ 
erted their sway in a style well calcu¬ 
lated to secure the love and attachment 
of the peasantry. In the capital, on 
the other hand, the court and the 
clergy were all in all; while, in the 
commercial sea-port towns, the influ¬ 
ence of the nobles was, comparatively 
speaking, unknown ; and the clergy 
held their sway, the only universal 
sway* divided with an aristrocracy of 
mere wealth. 

Such was the state of Spain when 
Buonapihe bggau that part of his ca¬ 
reer, of wliTA, as it has been so re¬ 
coil tfy and so ably sketched in the 
Quarterly Review, (article on Sou¬ 
they’s History of the Peninsular War,) 
we shall say nothing at present. Such, 
in every particular, was the state of the 
Spanish mind—sue]j were the predo- 



initiating influences umler which it had 
been for centuries, and was still ac¬ 
customed to exert its faculties, jyhen 
that glorious burst of national enthu¬ 
siasm took place, to which the voids of 
England answered with the note off an 
universal sympathy, and the vow of a 
fratermd co-operation. The priests, 
the nobles, the peasants,, the whole 
people, rose as with one heart—it was 
a nation, not a faction, that called— 
and it was a nation, not a faction, that 
made answer. 

. Within the Spanish nation, how¬ 
ever, there did already exist a faction, 
and this faction was destined to be the 
instrument for heaping upon it evils, 
of a new kind indeed, but not inferior 
to those undet which it had long been 
contented to labour. A faction had 
been' rearing itself unseen, and unno¬ 
ticed, which was now to takt advan¬ 
tage of a time of danger, that ought 
to have united all, for the rash pro¬ 
mulgation of opinions’- that could not 
have, and had not, atiy other effect 
hut that of rending asunder every 
bond of union that did exist ; and 
which, hut for the presence of the 
English army, must have been the 
means of laying the Spanish nation 
prostrate and lettered at the feet of 
Napoleon. 

It lmd been the curse of Spain, that 
whatever notions of civil liberty had 
found access among any dasscs'of her 
population, had come in tainted with 
the Jacobinical extravagances of infi¬ 
del and revolutionary France. The 
priests themselves had known no me¬ 
dium between their breviaries and the 
Dictionnairo Philosophiquc. And now, 
at the moment when the result of all 
those French principles and schemes 
was visibly embodied before their eyes, 
in the presence of a French invading 
army, headed by the lieutenants of a 
French military despot, even now it 
was that these rash men dared to pol¬ 
lute for the first time the ears of their 
own countrymen with the open enun¬ 
ciation of all the most violent afld in¬ 
solent dogmas of the creed of infidelity 
and llepublicanism. These were the 
jnen who took to themselves Jhc name 
of Libefaks ; they cofurLted for the 
most paTt of mercantile men —a few 
nobles, and but a few, joined with 
them— and the Cortes of Cadiz con¬ 


voked under their, influence, and as¬ 
suming a station to which it had no 
claim on pretences utterly false, pro¬ 
mulgated the constitution of 1812. 
That promulgation was for the mo¬ 
ment overlooked by many who were 
quite aware of what was meant, from 
the natural reluctance to any thing like 
discussion in the then state of the 
country—many, very many, rather 
than let the French know that the 
nation was not at one, thought them¬ 
selves justified, and in so far, doubtless, 
they were so, in giving no external 
resistance. But this would not do. 
The prejudices of the great mass of the 
nation were insulted, at the same mo¬ 
ment when the church and the nobi¬ 
lity were thus openly attacked ; and 
the church, robbed of her power and 
her patrimony, and the nobility rob¬ 
bed by one scratch of the pen, of all 
their privileges, nay, deprived of all 
power whatever in the state, and the 
people of Spain, accustomed for cen¬ 
turies to reverence their clergy, and 
obey their feudal lords, refused, from 
that moment, to continue that patrio¬ 
tic watfare, which, in its first move¬ 
ments, had commanded the admira¬ 
tion, ami roused the hopes, of the 
world. They said, these men are not 
for our Spain, no, nor for the right 
Spain ; they are for a Spain of their 
own imagining, an unchristian, a re¬ 
publican, a French Spain. If French¬ 
men must rule us, wc prefer living 
Joseph to dead Voltaire—let them 
fight their own battle—the cause is 
no longer ours.—Sir Howard Douglas, 
in bis excellent Pamphlet,* dwells at, 
groat length on the events wo have* 
thus rapidly glanced over—we must 
make room for his summing up of 
their consequences. 

“ As nearly the whole of Spain was 
occupied by the troops of Napoleon at 
the time the Extraordinary Cortes was 
formed, very few of the members of that 
body were duly eleeted by the provinces 
and towns of old Spain which they were 
supposed to represent; and still fewer of 
the members who took their seats as de¬ 
puties for the colonies, were chosen by 
the actual voice of any regularly consti¬ 
tuted body of the people. But, as at that 
period there were many individuals whom 
the troubles of the war had driven hum 
the provinces, and also many South 
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American merchants, natives, and others, kingdom the f^ost yioleat opposition, 
whom “the state of affoirs liad likewise when it came to be promulgated. Roy- 
asscmbled at Cadiz, there was no dUK- aiists, nobles, and deigy, were erery- 
culty in finding persons belonging, in where vociferous against if. Tim very 
some way or other, to ike different king- pefsons who had been mainly instru- 
doms,\ cities, towns, and provinces Of mantal in exciting and sustaining the op- 
Spain, in the Old and New World-, to be- position of the people to the French, 
come their ostensible representatives, forsook the cause, when they discovered 
Some of the members who took their that the government were acting in vk>~ 
seats for provinces ■ occupied by the lent and direct disregard of the popular 
French, were chosen, however, in a cer- objects of the war. The bishop of OrenSe 
tain manner, by the patriotic juntas, withdrew from the Regency, wiien lie 
which, throughout the war, continued to could no longer stem this tendency to 
exist in some parts of the country. But democracy. The very pulpits, and the 
even this insufficient mode of election press in many parte of the country, that 
could not take place in towns which the had sent forth those addresses which first 
French constantly occupied; and the list stirred the people to opposition, now con- 
given in the appendix; of the Members demned the acts of the government,, and 
of the Extraordinary Cortes by which in some places the people were distiuct- 
the constitution of 1812 was fcMmed, will ly told, that farther excrlion would nor, 
shew, to any person who will take the in fact, conduce to the great ends which 
trouble to examine it with reference to they had taken arms to accomplish; for 
tiie state of the colonies at that time, and thntaself-constituted government, though 
to the permanent possession which the competent to adpiinister provisionally 
French held of most of the cities named the affairs of thelcouiitry during the cap- 


in the list, that very few of .the deputies 
were elected in such a manner, as to au¬ 
thorize them to proceed to the formation 
of a new constitution for the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy. Their powers, as a provisional 
government, would never have been 
questioned had they confined themselves 
to the provisional administration of the 
affairs of the kingdom, and to adopt mo¬ 
derate measures of reform; but so soon 
as they began to form a constitution 
which, as it quigjtly appeared by tile de¬ 
bates given to the public by the- report¬ 
ers, was to be of a democratical tendency, 
and greatly resembling tlie French con¬ 
stitution of 1791, opposition, dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and disunion, began to shew them¬ 
selves throughout Spain. 

“ The nobles and the clergy soon saw 
how little their interests were to be con¬ 
sidered in the new order of tilings. 
Many moderate men, of ail descriptions, 
who would have concurred in any mo¬ 
derate scheme, were thrown at once into 
determined opposition to such violent 
measures. The great limitation, or ra¬ 
ther the complete annihilation, of the 
royal prerogative,—the destruction of all 
feudal tenures, to the severe injury of the 
fortunes, rights of property, and conse- 
-.Hence of the nobles and seniors,—the 
destruction of the power of the prelates, 
and in general of all ecclesiastical courts, 
—and the warning of the sanguinary 
•'mitests which the constitution of 1791 
to in France, raised against the acts 
♦he Cortes the most determined dis¬ 
approbation whilst yqf their workwa^in 
baud, and produced in tn&vy parts of the 
VOL. XIV. 


tivity of the Sovereign, had made a con¬ 
stitution which was directly in opposi¬ 
tion to tlie popular objects of the war, 
and which had politically deposed their 
king; and, consequently, that farther ex¬ 
ertion for that government was rebelling 
against his authority. 

“ We all remember how much tlie 
apathy of the Spanish people was com¬ 
plained of, at an advanced period of the 
war. We all remember how ineompre- 
hensilfie it appeared, that the enthusias¬ 
tic spirit, which had been displayed at the 
beginning of the contest, should so soon 
evaporate. Here then is the solution ; 
and it will account for the feet, that from 
the year I*!*!, the exertions of the pea¬ 
santry were neutralized, and the only de- 
sultory operations which took place since 
that period, were those of Guerillas, 
(composed chiefly of the wrecks of the 
Spanish armies,) the greater number of 
which, and certainly the most active, were 
doramanded by persons who were then, 
in feet, Liberates, ( consUtuliofwUsts ,) as is 
now proved by the parts which the Em- 
pecinado, Mina, Forlier, El Pastor, and 
manv others, have since taken. 

« flie Constitutionalists were by no 
means well inclined to Great Britain. 
They took advantage of her aid for their 
own vievfc, but they would not be guided 
by her judgment. It was the pure, an¬ 
cient; national spirit of the Spanish peo¬ 
ple that bad allied itself with Great Bri¬ 
tain in their noble struggle for independ¬ 
ence, and not thut of the democratical 
faction which now shewed its principles 
of government. The merchants of Cadiz, 
4 11 • 
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and other persons connected with ffoutli 
America, Were the*cluef instruments in 
getting up the Constitution; and there 
were, not wanting agents to help th^n, 

• some from had motives, and others trim 
pure, thopgb erroneous views, Onegrtq.t 
object was to<rdaitl empire over their- 
. Je&lousof Great Britain, theyre- 
fused'bcr proffered mediation between 
Spun and licr revolted possessions, and 
thought t« jfetain dominion over (hem l>y 
the unite!’ system of legislature, ipttc^ 
dated in <he new code. jSo zealous, j|jW 
deed, were they in the pursuit qf tins yarn 
object, thkc they determined to comhliie 
coercion with their policy, and lit ,1{3| 1 
P actually sent a large armament, consisting 
of several regiments, from Galicia, then, 
the only province in Spain Unoccupied by 
the French, and that at a time when the 
Captain. General of that province was re¬ 
presenting' his force as insufficient, desti¬ 
tute of money, and in want of equipment 
of every kind. Yet the government of 
Cadiz found modus to equip that arma¬ 
ment! ' , ' i. . 

“'When the Constitution came to ho 
promulgated and proclaimed, it was very 
apparent, from ‘the way in which It was 
received, that it was not in conformity 
with the state of public opinion in Uy far 
the greater part of Spain., Persons-who 
inay lmve been present when it was pro¬ 
claimed in the capital, scu-ports, und great 
commercial towns, (where it was in ge¬ 
neral considered as conducive to the fa¬ 
vourite measure of returning possession 
of their colonies,) might think otherwise ; 
but it is a fact, that in a great number of 
the cities,—in most of the towns,—in all 
the villages,—and universally umongst 
the peasantry in the interior l W the coun- 
• try, it was received with dissatisfaction, 
with disgust, and, in* many places, with 
abhorrence. 

“ So apprehensive, indeed, were some 
of the authorities^ acting under the pro¬ 
visional government, lest popular com¬ 
motion should take place against it, that 
ih March, J812, they prevented the mea¬ 
sure of arming the peasantry of Galicia, 
who had applied for arms to defend their 
jo wit country, at that time menaced by 
tfic enemy; and in other parts of Spain, 
like fears dictated similar precautions! 

♦'• Nor were these apprehensions with- 
, out ground. This will ijot appear ex- 
*, trtwmHnary to the reader, *Who, having 
considered, the real dispositions of the 
peophiwjind the true character of tlic new 


Constitution, proceeds to peruse thefol- ' 
lowing extracts of addresses Which'Were 
printed and circulated in the country, and 
which truly, as wel! as prophetically cha¬ 
racterize tjiat code." 

And again— 

A government not blinded by the 
rifost intemperate degree of revolutionary 
zeal, but really legislating for the whole- 
sonie eprrUdtion of the evifts they wished 
■to reform, should have considered the de¬ 
fection of the church, in such a nation as 
Spain, a decisive obstacle to any strong 
measures, and sure to produce violent re¬ 
actions if persevered lu. ' But far 1 from 
being deterred, the Cortes proceeded to 
heap fuel on the flame. 

“ The frauters of the constitution, al¬ 
though tJfcy did not respect the religious 
prejudices of the people for whom they 
Were legislating, were so fe'arful of them, 
that none of the reforms intended to be 
introduced in the church establishments, 
were noticed in the constitution; and the 
only article under the head of lidigion , 
(Art. 12,) is an. intolerant declaration, 
that the Roman Catholic Faith is the 
only national religion, and that the exer¬ 
cise of none other will ever be permitted. 

“ This was intended to procure the 
support of the clergy, iu the establishment 
of the constitution, and not to agitate the 
people with any notice of Intended alte¬ 
rations; and this article in the new code 
has been quoted by commentators on it, 
to prove tjiat the priesthood of Spain 
have no just grounds to be dissatisfied 
with the measures of the Cortes. But 
the priesthood were not so easily deceiv¬ 
ed, or, at least, the Cortes soon took steps 
to undeceive them. For very soon after 
the constitution was promulgated, the 
measures affecting the clergy were taken 
into consideration. It is not necessary to 
notice the6d farther than may be suffi¬ 
cient to account for the opposition of the 
elergy to a system, which does not ap¬ 
pear to the reader of the article lldi- 
ghm in the constitution, to call for their 
disapprobation. On the 16th of June, 
1812, was published an act for abolishing 
tithes throughout the monarchy! The 
measure was announced with a preamble, 
called the Parte Legal, in which it is uh- 
serted, * that the precept or obligation 
for paying tithes was eiitirely abolished 
at the death of Jesus Christ.’* 

“ This.was the most injudicious act 
the Cortes liad yet committed. It is 


vi 

Christo." 


i 

prccepto do pagar diozmos quedo ente* atuoute abolidoicon’^i muerte dc Jcsu 
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plain, .that the measure must have Wen 
contemplated When the constitution was 
executed; and the super-eminent folly 
ot doing the deed, and doing it in such U f 
way, put it in the power of the clergy to 
add the charge pf hypoetfy find decep¬ 
tion to tire other, which they denomina¬ 
ted a sacf ilefeiouB usurpation of the rights 
of tlghoburefc, and °f their rights of prq^, 
party* ,i ^ v * 

“ Itianptnecessary to remark farther' 
upon thegenius and character of the Spa¬ 
nish code, the mischievous tendencies of 
which are* it is to he feared, about to 
convulse Europe. It is almost entirely a 
pure democracy. A mode of election, 
whose basis is universal-,suflfrage—short 
(biennial) parliaments—a legislature com¬ 
posed only of the commons estate—a 
King without power, without a council 
of his own nomination—|n the hands of 
an executive council nominated and paid 
by the corrynons—a council, without 
whose * dictamcn' the King can do no¬ 
thing, and in which his ministers (wlio 
are also excluded from seats in the Cor¬ 
tes) have no voice-—the monarch’s, will 
liable to be forced upon all occasions,, if 
the Cortcfc persevere in pushing any bill 
to a third passing.—Ministers made re¬ 
sponsible* for acts, which they have no 
share in forming, (for the. consejo de es- 
tado is the King’s only council,) and! no 
voice in voting—-the army and the navy 
under the authority of the commons 
house, in all that relates to regulations, 
discipline, ordej of advancement# pay, 
administration, and in short all that be¬ 
longs to their constitution and good or¬ 
der. These are the discordant elements 
of which the Spanish constitution was 
formed, by which it is impoisoned, and 
out of which have arisen disorders wliicb, 
if they be not purged, will transmit her 
from civil war to the greater horrors of 
military despotism. Those who support¬ 
ed the constitution originally, were call¬ 
ed liberates ; those who opposed it*„wr- 
viteii ; and here it was .evident to close 
observers, a furious party spirit was'form¬ 
ed, which was destined, ere 1on&. to de¬ 
luge Spain with the blood of ber sons, 
and Europe with the mischief of its prin¬ 
ciples. 

“The constitution is dated March the 
18th, 1812; but its actual promulgation 
was deferred until the expected successes 
of the approaching campaign should re¬ 
cover territories in which to proclaim it. 

“ When the French army, defeated at 
Salamanca, retired from all that part of 
the’country, and the siege of-Cadiz was 
raised, the Spanish ^omi^mcnt caused 


the new constitution to be proclaimed in" 
every city/town, and village, recovered 
from, the possession of the enemy. It 
was received, as has beCtt already obser¬ 
ved with great apparent Satisfaction in 
Matfrid, in certain great cities, and inall 
sedtporta and commercial towns; but not • 
»|e)sewhere. 

*" It was evident to the whole army, 
during the Aovementaof 1812, how hike- 
warm the Spanish people lmd become. 
The British' army was, indeed, every¬ 
where well- received ; but the people 
committed themselves no farther than 
by giving shouts of vivas, Hie Spanish 
regular ramies were, not recruited by a 
single man in the provinces they occu¬ 
pied during the campaign; all, attempts 
to organize a popular force were ineffec¬ 
tual ; a plan which had been proposed, 
of trying to incorporate Spanish recruits 
in the allied army, under British officers, - 
failed; the? advance of the army into the 
centre of* the -country, which had been 
undertaken to etuymrage, and to produce, 
as if was expected, supporting move¬ 
ments amongst the people, had no such 
results; and, after an arduous campaign, 
the allied army returned to Portugal, 
without having accomplished more l»y 
the glorious victory at Salamanca, than 
the temporary occupation of Madrid, and 
the evacuation of Andalusia. 

* “ The war proceeded; and, notwith¬ 
standing- the apathy which the hulk of 
the Spanish people now exhibited; was 
brought to a suecessful termination, 
mainly through tfie exertions of the Bri¬ 
tish government, by the abundant means 
it furnished;—by the gallantry of her 
troops, and by the admirable manner in 
which the^were commanded By' the il¬ 
lustrious Wellington.” 

Ferdinand, then, was placed, inajn- 
scquence of the success of the English 
armies within, and the success of the 
allied armies beyond Spain, at the 
head of a nation effectual!/disunited. 
The triumph of the moment—the 
drunken joy that overspread all Eu¬ 
rope, was felt in Spain too ; and he 
Was received with universal acclama¬ 
tion^ which he wa* blockhead enough 
to consider as the language pf universal 
and deliberate submission. The feeling 
which the constitutionalists must have 
had, thlt thgy themselves had, since 
their ascen83n cyclone much to thwart, 
anti almost nothing to forward, the glo¬ 
rious march of events, must have, no 
doubt, cowed them a little at the mo¬ 
ment. The old nobles, arid the priest- 
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hood, an«l the peasantr 
were wo proud.aiul to , 

resisted; mid’ this, from a condllr- 
rence of ^WstanoeSj'Perdinrtbd ‘Was 
enabled to do, what he waskuBve 
enough* to tlntokt^ and Tool 

enough to thinkM cwddaosafely|— 
that m, tobixaktobltolemu “ 
he had gwehi^m being 

constitution 
a mi the 
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meanwhile, ere *ho. understood^ its 4iaract», atwl 




c^yemxl that if bad, in foot, anuihila- 
tefihis kingly authority, Now, in. the 
— a_ “ot b^|e«e on? ward 
absolntfignorance 


rmust 


; of toe confctUtttiop.. f He .... . 
havpseen it etobe wgned, f|^p4 the 
three sentences w6re etfbugb to 
h#ve fold him? about top State 


at he 
tution 


way, ore, p&&ap% the only European Jrnent before lum contained something 
countries wb«e i|f i&fitoiit mmtfe is toyoifiable to civil liberty, and inimical 
openly claim# nOw^-daye, and, COP* to the oklBonibon despotism .of Spain. 
' *y, the only ones where Itiaecbo- He muslfiave understood thus much, 
ito vioasTj Nftl itoatehted with aba it Was with, this understanding 
t . > „ a.jj r j popstitu- that he swore.. 


this”, he turned,rour^ TT 


anH*st tfcie 


particular crisis, hadbeen toeir.total 
Want of courage to Resist anyone of 
the steps he had hcen^eased to take, 1 
■*4ie turned round on them, fined, 
banished, hnprisouedi**rin short, play* 
cd all the extravagant tricks whack a 
boyish measure ofconceit, and a bra* 
tal measure of cruelty, could suggest. 
He gave himself up, hoodwinked into 
toe hands of a set of cold-blooded 
crafty sealots, and proceeded, under 
, their direction, to re-establish, in all 
its abominable character, that system, 


Grant, however that when be came 
to Madrid, and found how much the. 
nohuity and, toe churchmen hated too 
oonstituti-n; grant, that when he 
found this, and found therefore that 
he had been,, to a certain extent, in 
the dark at toe moment when he gave 
It his solemn acceptance—grant, that 
uhder these circumstances, there might 
have, been some excuse for his pau¬ 
sing; or even for his refusing at once 
to gb on with the constitutional king- 
ship-^-grant all this, and what apology 
remains ?—He did throw off the con- 


whjch had originally been fixed in stitufton, but he promised to convoke 
Spain by usurpation and robbery; and ' immediately the real Cortes, and, to 
which, if thiamatt and'his mends frame with their aid a proper consti- 
had been possessed uf one ray of in- tution. He made this promise, partly 
telligeHee, they must have seen was perhaps, to soften his oath-bredang in 
now altogether unfit for aifyihiropean the eyes of the favourable and indif- 
eountry, and could not possibly, re- ferent. He certainly made this pro- 
pla#d afteir such an interval, and uri- raise to sooth the constitutionalists— 
der Wdi tocvmistances, have any otlier and after doing tots, what followed ? 
cfifeet thaif that of preparing toe way He commenced his reign by breaking 
for a second I ownfell. The light, to oneproraisc, and he never fulfilled 
be sure, lmVcomc from France, and the other. Here is toe blot-toere is 
its fays wern tinged with odfcraa «o- Ferdinand Vll.—rdisguise the fehi, 
tou% %u* ft was light,-*and this justify tBs Bourbon, who can I 
Kghttoad h# tone to spread too,— The military insurrection of 1880, 
and, ’afteT_aH, What light is not better was token advontageof by tbeLiberals, ■ 
than total blackness ? JBut those people, (unhappy precedent !) for once more 
sawiidtoingexccpt fhe French part pf forcing the constitution of 1812, upon 
it—hotluug rung ifi. their eif# hut the both king and nation. Ferdinand,ilie 
hated sound of <r ' 1791’'—aiyl they ro^al Vicar of Bray, re-swore bimBwlf 
toyew »w«|Mhe; ndbles t sgaportutfity of course without hcntatioR—but toe 
been desired—they ,nation.wsjs not so easy tobc dealt 
jy^bfiam, 1 when they with. Continual alarms followed. «Bri- 

I-tilt ft h«fwniXilAfl.- i.1. _ ■---__ J* 


iv$ ,«KNiUt it kinirdom. 


garidage, among the mountains—dis¬ 
content everywhere. except only in 
sworn to the constitution, socag of toeraercai$de jpwns. The re- 
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asseuibledCortos exhibited .fell inau- in 
ner of weakness. Th$r measures w<»i:e 
as violent and, oppressive oh jtbe one 
aide,as the ki rig's had been oh the otheri 
And they had, inthCinidsf of ap|ia,« 
rent idle, ho foundation Ofreal mom 
authority with them. The chief^leak¬ 
ers were newspaper editors, smart me*r 


, «' ... j;«w 

. f -» 'l ,! f . I i * „ 

the frontier .provinces 'towards 
France.) - ,) t , \ -•«;:», 

“ All die efforts of theflptfaUh gwfctff. 
meat were vigorously applied to ike-exi 
tirpation of these armed opponents Of 
tha constitution. Mina march edin blood 
tkfMgli the. fair Helds of Catalotiia r up to 
thl very seat of the Regency’ in 1 the 
See de Urgfel, whence he succeeded fit 

_ T _ _,_„ , expelling that self-constituted authority. 

presentatirc of any pstrt of their feel- Torrijos* a young and sanguinary com¬ 
ings, and hone at all of their deepest mander, had orders to clear Aragon Of 
feelings j and it was the Same afl to the the * factions.* Similar instructions had 
‘ ‘ J been, given to Carlos Espinosa in Na¬ 

varre; nnd it cannot be doubted that 
both these chieftains used the most sin- 


church. Flashy harangues Within 
the Cortes, and in, the clubs that, won 
rivalled even the hall bf the Cortes as 
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centres* of attraction for* the gapers,’ c ® re endeavours to obey them. Indeed# 

.. . . . .... ,. V r 1 . tne nmm nm»<n worn eonf tn 


were reiterated from night to night, 
without any one step ofacompoang, 
soothing, healing tendency being ta¬ 
ken. Naples and Piedmont meantime 
followed the example of Spain to the 
letter; above all, in regard to the mi¬ 
litary pktt of the new revolutionary 
Conspiracies wore raised# or 


the orders which were sent generally to 
the provinces with respeot to those who 
Were iu>t active supporters qf the exist¬ 
ing system, would seem to have ema¬ 
nated {Am a conclave of' men little ac¬ 
customed-to the usages of Civilized War¬ 
fare. What, for^ihstance, is to be said 
to the cotatnahuer who, after receiving 


system. prisoners, upon the usual understandlhg 

at least suspected,In France# attd fpa- that their lives should be spared; selects 
nish influence was the cry of the a eertain number, and orders them to be 


influence was the 
Tuilleries. Spain was in fact in ft 
state of civil war—and Piedmont and 
Naples having abandoned, without' a 
blow, what they had borrowed from 
Spain, the eyes of all Europe were 
fixed upon that country from which 
they had caught their mania, and 
where the general impression enter¬ 
tained of the ifttlional pride and ob¬ 
stinacy, naturally led all men to ex¬ 
pect, in case any attack should be 
made from without, a very different 
sort of resistance from what had been 
exemplified among those whom Shake¬ 
speare had of old characterized as 

“ The Bastards that inherit but the FaU 
Of die last Monarchy.*’ 

What actually found its way to us 

» _’ - f •__ 


shot? Not only has this barbarous out¬ 
rage upon humanity been perpetrated by' 
the constitntional chieftains, but in more' 
than one instance they have taken out 
unarmed inhabitants from their houses, 
and upon mere oral information that they 
were of the * factious,* without a trial, 
or a iogal inquiry of any sort, they Com¬ 
manded them to be put to death. It was 
no uncommon circumstance to read Ur 
the provincial papers that such a person < 
was shot in such s village at 1 the request 
of the people;’ that is to say,: a mob 
raised a clamour against an individual# 
and without ascertaining whether he was ' 
guilty or innocent, the authorities order¬ 
ed the sentence of the * sovereign peo¬ 
ple* to be executed. , And these facts 

____ „„ .. __ were related without a single observa- 

of the course oFthings'within'Spain, *><>« expressive of .surprise or sympathy# 

_ #1__ __Jf ' _lLl . oe Vliatv tireVA in tlio n/immAn aaupcii aF 


waft such as to throw a'considerable 
damp upon whatever splendid expect 
tations might have at first been enter¬ 
tained. The constitutionalists had ef¬ 
fected their revolution (of 1820) with, 
comparatively speaking, very little 
bloodshed. They were now alarmed, 
and fear appeared in its usual shape of 
cruelty. Mr Quin mitered Spain in 


as if they were in the common course of 
justice. Cruelty is not stripped of its 
criminality by whatever party it is exer-' 
cised; and it appears still more sangui¬ 
nary* hi its charapter, when it is adopted 
by that side which bears at least the legal 
semblance of supremacy.” 

Such Vas Jhe state of Spain, and 
Ferdinand $hs a prisoner, powerless. 


October 1822, with Whig feelings and" and without even the shadow of power, 
an ardent leaning to the constitutional in his palace, at the moment when tha 
party. He wrote as follows, withiu two French King first uttered the. word' 
months after he had esossed the PV- “ warand the English Whigs call- 
renees. (He ha# bean talking 1 of the ed on the Government of England to 
royalist bands that had been figuring rc-echo it. But thfaEnglish Govern- 
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went answered u No." Mr Canning’s 
speech, in which he told the world wny 
he had Said peace, when the Whigs 
called on him to say war, will always 
' he remembered. It stands in the very 
first class of hib exertions. Tru&~ 
manly— energetic —ssveasric—cbar|'' 
mnman(Hng-»-convincinff—-unarisw^- 
abla; these are its rharncterilties. W*U 
might England point to the mawkish ■ 
romantic rhodomontades of Chateau* 
brinnd, on the one hand, and to the 
cold, obstinate driveuings of the Spa* 
nhh penmen on the other—and be 
proud. 

u The voice of the honourable member 
for Westminster is still for war; and he 
docs me the hoponr to tempt me to take 
the same course, by reminding me of a 
passage in my political life to which I 
shall ever look back with pride aqd satis¬ 
faction. I allude to that period .when the 
bold spirit of Spain bunt,forth indignant 
against the oppression* of Buonaparte. 
Then unworthily filling the same office 
which I .have the Honour to hold at the 
present moment, I discharged the glorious 
duty (if a portion of glory may attach to 
the humble instrument of ti glorious 
cause)—of recognizing without delay the 
rights of the Spanish nation, and of at 
once adopting that gallant people into 
the closest amity with England. It was 
indeed a stirring, n kindling occasion; 
and no man who has a heart in his bo¬ 
som, can think even now of the nolfle en¬ 
thusiasm, the animated exertions, the rtn- 
k daunted courage, the unconquerable per. 
severance *of the Spanish nation, in a 
cause Apparently so desperate, finally so 
triumphant,—without feeling* lus blood 
glow and his pulses quicken with tumul¬ 
tuous throbs of admiration. But I mult* 
remind thebonourable gentleman of three 
circumstances calculated to qualify a lit¬ 
tle the feelings Of enthusiasm, and to sug¬ 
gest lessons of caution 1 must remind 
him first of the State of this rountiy,— 
secondly of that of Spain—at that period, 
M compared with the presentand 
thirdiy of the manner in which the enter¬ 
prise in behalf of Spain was viewed by 
certain parties in this rountiy. We are 
now at peace. In 1808 we were al¬ 
ready at war—we Were at war with Buo¬ 
naparte, the invader of Sjyin. *Jn 1808 
we were, (t* |M»w, the allie^&f Portugal, 
hound by tjmty to defend her from ag- 
grcM$w;-*d>ut Portugal was at that 
tiMLifit only menaced by the power uf 
h but overrun by it; her royul fa¬ 
wns actually driven into exile, and 


their kingdom occupied by the French. 
Bound by treaty to protect Portugal# how 
natural was it under such circumstances 
to extend our assistance to Spain!— 
Again, Spain Was at that time, coh^pa- 
ratively speaking, an united nation. ' I 
do not mean to say that there 'were no 
differences of opinion; I do not mean to 
deny that some few among the higher 
classes had been corrupted by thb gold 
of Prance s but still the greatbalic of the 
people were united in one cause; their 
loyalty to their sovereign had survived his 
abdication; and though absent and a 
prisoner, the name of Ferdinand VII. 
was the rallying point of the nation. 
But let the House look at the'situation 
in which England would be placed should 
she, at the present moment, march her 
armifes to the aid of Spain. As against 
France alone,’ her task might not he more 
difficult than before; but is it only with 
France that she -would now have to con¬ 
tend? England could not strike in the 
CftUSe 'bf Spain against the invading foe 
aliohe. Fighting in Spanish ranks, should 
wC not have to point our bayonets against 
Spanish bosoms?—But this is not the 
whole of the difference between the pro- 
Stent moment and the year 1808. In 
1868# we had a large armyprepared for 
foreign service; a whole war establish- 
merit ready appointed ; and the simple 
question was, in what quarter we could 
best apply its force against the common 
enemy of England, of Spain, of Portugal, 
—of Europe. 'Hus country had no hopes 
of : peace; our abstinence from the Spa¬ 
nish war efiuld in no way have accelera¬ 
ted the return of that blessing; and the 
Peninsttla presented, plainly and obvi¬ 
ously, the theatre of exertion in which 
Wo could contend With most advantage. 
Compare then, } say, that period with 
the present, in which none of the induce¬ 
ments, or incitements, which I have de¬ 
scribed as . belonging to the opportunity 
of 1808f can he found, 

“ But is' the absence of inducement 
pnd incitement all ? Is there no positive 
discouragement in the recollections of 
that time, to check too hasty a concur¬ 
rence in the warlike views of the honour¬ 
able member for Westminster ? When 
England, in 1808, under all the circum¬ 
stances which I have enumerated, did 
not hesitate to throw 1 upon the banks of 
the Tagus, aftd to plunge into all the dif¬ 
ficulties of the Peninsular war, an army 
destined to emerge in-triumph through 
the Pyrenees,—-was that course hailed 
with sympathy flnd exultation by all par- 
tie* in the state ? #Ver^ there no warn- 
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ings against danger? No chastisements 
for extravagance ? Ko doubts—no com¬ 
plaints—-no charges ofrasbneSS and im¬ 
policy ?—-I have heard of persona, $ir,-w 
persons of high, authority too—who r uft 
the vwymildatef the general exaltation 
of spirit throughout tiiis country, declai. 
red, that,! ‘ in order to.ttarrant England 
in embarking- in a military co-operation 
with Spain, something more was neces¬ 
sary than tb dbew that the Spanish cause 
was just.' * It was pot .enough,! said 
these enlightened monitors* ‘ it was not 
enough that the attach Of .France upon 
the Spanish nation vvasjunprincipled, per¬ 
fidious, and cruel<£-thst the resistance of 
Spain was dictated by evjpy ^principle, 
and sanctioned-by every motive* honour¬ 
able to human nature—that it made every 
English heart bum with, a holy zeal to 
lend its assistance again# the oppressor. 
There were other considerations of a less 
brilliant and enthusiastic, but ndt less ne¬ 
cessary and commanding nature, which 
should have preceded the determination 
of patting to hazard the mo# Valuable 
interests of the county. It is not with 
nations as with individuals. Those lp- 
rotc virtues which died a lustre upon in¬ 
dividual men, .must, in their application 
to the conduct Of nations, he chastened 
by reflections of a more cautious and cal¬ 
culating cast. That -generous magnani¬ 
mity and high-minded disinterestedness, 
proud distinctions of national virtue, 
(and happy were the people whom they 
characterize,) which, when exerciSed at 
the risk of every person# interest, in the 
prospect of every danger, and, at the sa¬ 
crifice even of life itself, justly immorta¬ 
lize the hero, cannot end ought not to be 
considered justifiable motives of political 
actionbecause nations 'cannot afford 
to be chivalrous and romajUic.’ * His¬ 
tory is philosophy teaching by example; 
and the words of the wise are treasured 
for ages that ore to come. ’ - 

“ ‘ The age of chivalry. 1 said Mr.EuJfke, 

4 is gone; and an age of economist^ and 
calculators has succeeded!’ That m age, 
of economists, end calculators is come, 
we have indeed every night’s experiencdl 
But what would be the surprise, and'at 
the same time the gratification, of the. 
mighty -spirit of Burke, at finding .his 
splendid lamentation so happily dispro¬ 
ved !—at seeing that chivalrous spirit, 
the tot# extinction of-which he deplo¬ 
red, revive qud rmr^—on the 

very benches of the economists and.cal- 


tulators themselves!—But in truth, 
it revives at a most inconvenient oppor¬ 
tunity.* It would be as ill-advised, tafidr 
low a chivalrous impulse nodr, as itW0H$ 
in 1808 have been inexcusable todiseS'ey 
it. Upder the circumstances of 180$* £ 
wduld, again act as I then acted, , But. 
Omugn inapplicable to the period to which 
itavas" applied, I confess I think the cad- 
tiiti wh&h.l have just quoted does apply 
With considerable force .to the present 
moment” ' 

Ami again }"tfk ' ' 

‘i It is perfeedy true, as has been ar¬ 
gued by*more than one honourable Mem¬ 
ber in this debate, tbftt tlicre is a contest 
going on jn the world, be tween, the spirit 
of unlimited monarchy, and the spirit of 
unlimited democracy. Between thesetwo 
spirits.it may be said, tlwl strife is either 
openly in action, or, covertly at work, 
throughput the greater portion of Europe;, 
It is,true, a as has also .been argued, thit 
in no former peril# in history, is there so 
close a resemblaXCe to the present, as iu 
that of the Reformation, So for my ho¬ 
nourable and learned friendf and the ho¬ 
nourable BarouetJ were justified in hold¬ 
ing up -Queen Elizabeth’s- reign as an. 
example for our study. -The honourable 
Member for Westminster, too, has ob¬ 
served, that in imitation of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s policy* the proper place for this 
country, in the present state of the world,! 
is at the head of free nations struggling; 
against arbitrary power. Sir, undoubted¬ 
ly theft is, as I have admitted, a general 
reseiqblance between the two periods; 
forasmuch as in both we see a conflict of 
opinions; and in both, a boi#of union 
growing out of those opinions, which es¬ 
tablishes between parts and classes of 
different nations a, stricter communion 
than! belongs to communion of country. 
It is true,—it is, I own I think, a formi¬ 
dable truth,—that in this respect the two 
periods do resemble each other, Buf> 
though there is this general similarity, 
there is one circumstance which mainly 
distinguishes the present time from the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which, though by 
no means unimportant in itself, has been 
overlooked* by all those to whose argu¬ 
ments I am now referring. Elizabeth was 
herself amongst the revolters against the 
authority of the Church of Rome; hut., 
we are n9t amongst those who are en¬ 
gaged & a sanfele against, f he spirit of 
unlimited monarchy. We have fought 
that fight. We have taken our Ration. 


• Earl Grayip spfech of!808. Sir J. Mackintosh. . $ Sir KlWdett. 



Spain, '|£0iSfc& 

have long* #r : feasted- a' character any contest Into wife* WfcW Ite hfee* 
rinff aitogetiior from thatof those after tojrced'Sgainst fer WSk- 

* - Mr datmingwonld not have injured 
his cause, it’he had spoken-out a little 
more fully even than lto'Hfii. * He 
might have said, whatnobody fen feel 
more deeply than he mutt do,, that die 
liberty in "which England has been, 
and Is happy, is not the. same-liberty 
for which the Spanish Cohstifetiontd* 
hfe -and the 


yf# 

differing altogether 

around us. * It may havebeen the: duty 
and the interest of feieen Elizabetbto 
make common nnsfeb^-to puteHer- 
seif at the head of-r-thasewho supported 
the Reformation; bob can it be eitfier 
our. interest or our duty to ally nurse! 
with Re volution?—Let us be«re«dy 
afford 'refuge to the sufferers of ei 
extreme:party j bue.4tiSf.not rarely our' 
policy , to become the associate oTeither. 

t it situation now ifefether what that of 
izabath vmdd hamlteen, if the Ghurch 
'of England, had been in her time already 
completely established in uneontested su- 
preniacy—acknowledged as a legitimate 
settlement, unassolled and unassailable 
by Papal power. Does my hpnourable 
fed learned fri&nd believe that the policy 
of Elizabeth would in that ease have been 
the same ? . *'' , 

* u Now our complex constitution is es¬ 
tablished with so happy a mixture of its 
element—its tempered monarchy and 
its regulated freedom,—tllat we have no¬ 
thing to fear from foreign despotism,— 

. nothing at home but from capricious 
change. We have nothing to. fear,—un¬ 
less, distasteful of the blessings which w» 
feuve earned, and of. the calm which-we 
enjoy, we let loose again, wkh rash hand, 
the elements of our constitution, and rat 
them once more to fight against each 
other. In Ibis enviable- situation, what 
have we in common with the struggles 
.Which me going on in other countries, 
foy the attainment of objects of which we 
liayebeen long in undisputed possession ? 
" We lobkibwn upon those struggles from 
the point to wbfeb we have happily at¬ 
tained, not with the cruelW.ight which 
. ia.described by the poet, as arising from 
- the contemplation, ofagitations in which 
fee spectator is not exposed to shared but 
with fe anxious! desire to mitigate, to en¬ 
lighten, to Reconcile, to rave—by our ex- 
; ample In all cases, by our exertions where 
weeta usefolly Interpose. 
i'<‘OH»st&tiOrijthen*iSeBseatittlly neu- 
• t feto - mfe t r alnet only between contend- 
.fife nafctom* but between conflicting prin- 


Italian Carbonari, iravc 
been—doing everything hut fighting, 
that It is not the rame thing with the 
, French Revolution hberty, of which 
the leaden of all these parties have 
been the* fond, though jiot- the valiant 
adorers. But he was to speak not as 
a man, but ana minister'; and he cer¬ 
tainly did say enough to Vindicate most 
effectually the conduct of the govern¬ 
ment he represented, throughout the 
long and intricate train of “sayings and 
doings" that preceded the declaration 
of war, an the part of Louis XVIII. 
By. our proud and determined adhe¬ 
rence toour neutrality, we prevent¬ 
ed any of the other allied princes from 
taking part in the French war against 
Spain. The papers laid before Parlia¬ 
ment prow, both that those allies were 
very Willing to come forward, and that 
wb, we alon eydiccked them. We thus 
prevented the opening of a war of thfe 
sort, in which England must sooner or 
latefhave joined. We^ecured to Spain 
that she should- at least have but one 
adversary to contend with; and this an 
adversary of a very different sort from 
some she. might otherwise have had. 
t We did all for Spain that we could do, 
short of rushing into a War in which it 
was by no means clear that the Spa¬ 
nish Station was about to enter as 
a nation. And has not the result 
shewn, ..that, if we had acted other¬ 
wise, we should indeedhave been wor- 
tlly cfhaytngCam Hobhouses for Can¬ 
nings, fed Wilsons for, Wellingtons?’ 
jug lmmunry imt tm,\Tueii cmunctmg ynn- * Wo presume may .be, taken for 
etples. 4The object of theGoverpment fifented, as a general-ride, that when a 
few been. to. preserve that station; and nation, ordyen a pint of a nation, is se- 
"fei tor-purpose of preserving it; to main- nously engagedin thejiureuitnfliberty 


lain peaces „ By remaining at peace our- 
edvos, we best seeitre Rormgal: by re- 
raainhur '. ^ * * ‘ 



we takefeebert chance 
igfee range, and shorten- 
ef the war, which we 


or of any other good thing, that nation, 
or part of.a nation, must, as fee world 
in wnstitutedi rely, e4ig%tmon itsd£ 
Three i^ in nllfee,history of mankind. 


r _ JL „ ..._... _ no instance whatever of one.nation be- 

from bi&aking dtt be- vng obliged to another for its domestic 
%ip. Dyrpmainhig pmom* Npr R feerefey feanaide 


best, enable ourselves 

%1 and decisive pafl in 

% ’i 
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provcroeat in regard to the inferqjd the reins of bffft «*h 

polity of th»t nation, without greats itheir country mvadsd, coni tbqtWielvca 


strenuous, and devoted exertion. It is 
ridiculous to dream of nations be(og 
made free, and happy, anjd welhep 
vernecVhy the acts offorcigttere. The 
good is to be theirs, and it la they that 
must work for it* They may work 
without success—*that is toe chance of 
the World ; but work they must. If 
the holy thirst of freedom be strong 
within, no-fear but action willwtteat 
its presence. Desire to’ be free, and 
yet fear to fight f—The thing is im¬ 
possible. Men only are entitled to be 
free; and manhood must shew itself in 
other shapes than paper constitutions 
and club harangues. 

The result of the Duke D’Angou- 
leme's march is, we think, the most hu- 


cooped up, and lest thfilr ppw^r .an¬ 
nihilated, and ail .without striking one 
blow ?—Or the royalist party, who, 
conscious, as they have all along said 
' fey were, that the great majority of 
e population of a country containing 
lmillioDs of inhabitants was on their 
i, Were contented to see a French 
army come in, walk over their land, 
upturn their enemies, unfetter their 
king, and all wjtftout making one ef¬ 
fort that deserves to be talked of among 
the Warlike tribes of Europe, in their 
own behalf ?—Where is it that die 
old Spanish mbit has taken refuged 
Is it possible that this is really the na¬ 
tion of 1808—the noble nation of Za¬ 
ragoza ? Is it on such a soil that the 


initiating affair that the modem histo- tree of Liberty can thrive ?—Was it 
ry of the European world has recorded, atree of this growth that British blood 
No nation has ei 


> ever exhibited itself in 
a more degraded attitude than that of 
Spain is at tlus moment. Grant that 
the nation was divided; that is, indeed, 
most true; but still it was divided 
only into two great parties. The po¬ 
pulation of a great country was divi¬ 
ded between two sets of principles; 
the one party consisted of almost all 
the nobility and pricstbodd, and the 
prodigious mass of the agricultural 
population; the other had the eom- 


was called upon to water ? 

TheSpaniarrfihave nobody to thank 
tor their present abject position but 
themselves, Had any stand, worthy 
of the name of such a nation, been 
mode anywhere, in the whole course of 
this business, they must, at this mo¬ 
ment, have been a thousand miles 
above the mud in which we see them 
lying. In the first place, had they 
fought anything tike a battle, had 
they shed their own blood and that 


mercial interest, the sea-port towns, of their invaders, like men, on any 
the press, the army, the marine* and onesjot of their soil, there would have 


the government, (jn both sides, sure¬ 
ly, here were very considerable ma¬ 
terials ♦for a struggle—and how big, 
ere the day of action came. Was the 
talk of bothrl But what have they 
done i Has not a French army march- 
< d unopposed, unchecked, through one 
of the strongest countries in oil the 


up, even within the bosom of 
herself, a spirit in their favour, 
which all the Bourbons and Chateau- 
briands in the jsrorld could not have 
checked. The French are at this mo¬ 
ment a well-governed and a peaceful 
nation, on the whole; but everybody 

that knows anything, knows that there 
• ■_: , _> _ 


world, taken possession of town after is an immense body of men in France, 
town, and fortress after fortress, and who both hate the Bourbons, and Jove 
at last upturned the government de the name of liberty. There is in the 
facto of the country, changed tfVery- French Farliament itself a powerful 
thing—all this time the SptmhwdB opposition party—a party powerful in 
standing by—no matter from what rank, in wealth, in talent, in every spe¬ 
nt olives—but certainly standing by rics of influence. Would these people 
idle—toere lookers on ? What sort of a have sat still, had they heard the tidings 
nation must this be? Is this a na* of a Tyrolese warfare carried on against 
lion that was entitled to call upon he- the army of D’Angottleme by the 8 m* 
roic England, to take Ottos on her aide nish nation, jOr by one half of that 
in a war for freedeih against oppies- nation ? WTWW they have sat still, if 
sion? What sytopathy can <we nave they had heard (and this was more tike 
with a people capable of enduring such what should have'beea) of a Russian 
insults? which of their parties is warfare of defence carriedeni there— 
really the more contcmptihle—the con- a warfare like that which deluged the 
stitutional partNa wl#o, in tossessioivof plains of Moskwa with Wood, and oou- 
Voi* XtV. * * ‘*1 
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Tate system of government. The con¬ 
stitutionalists, and the royalists, bare 
shewn themselves equally destitute of 
all real pride and manhood. Andesite- 
the poor pitiable phantom that wears 
the nrfme of King, we are satisfied that 
there is not one man in Europe who 
entertains A more profound feeling of 
contempt for him, bnd all his proceed¬ 
ings, than Louis XVIII. himself. Fot 
Louis, though perhaps an indifferent 
writer of pamphlets, has shewn him¬ 
self, by his own conduct ever since his 
restoration, to be a man of great judg¬ 
ment, forbearance, and skill hMpvern- 
ing, under circumstances of the most 
perplexing difficulty. Louis, therefore, 
must be a man of sense and talent ; 
and as such, he must despise his bro¬ 
ther Bourbon. We have little doubt 
that the French government already 
more than half repents that interfe¬ 
rence, which, besides the perilous pre¬ 
cedent it has established—a precedent 
that may be turned against France 
herself, as probably as against any 
other* country in Europe—has termi¬ 
nated, to all intents and purposes, just 
where it began. It has so terminated, 
because it leaves Spain in as disunited, 
and, of course* in as dangerous a state, 
as it found her. If Spain was an ob¬ 
ject of alarm to France, under the Cor¬ 
tes government, will it be lesS so. Un¬ 
der the government of such a creature 
as Ferdinanda government which 
will, of course, go on doing what it 
can to keep up the discontent of, at 
least, one great party of this sorely di¬ 
vided people;—a government which, 
until the leopard changes his spots, 
will never act anything but folly, im¬ 
becility, and cruelty, under the guid¬ 
ance of obstinacy, ignorance, and bi¬ 
gotry ? * ' 

The base tergiversations of such ge- 
■ nerals and armies as the Spaniards* 
have had,—the meannesses of Which 
their chief men, both of peace* and 
war, have been guilty—the profligacy 
and cowardice of individuals,—Save 
beeh on a par with the general con¬ 
duct of the nation, as a nation, and of 
its parties, as parties.—In a word, 
Spain seems to be a state broken up, 
entirely destitute of any rallying points 
of principle that command tt national 
influence, and incapable of either do¬ 
ing ok suffering anything as becomes 
a nation worthy of demanding the sym¬ 
pathy of the free. * ' * 

tier fete holds out ofle more lemon 


to the continental nations of Europe. 
Shelias had the feirest opportunities 
that any nation could have desired to 
have, and she has lost them all The 
nation that really thirsts for freedom, 
must look to history. No nation had 
«fer derived liberty from theinsttrrec- 

£ t Of a mercenary army. No nation 
Over derived liberty front the Inter¬ 
nee of foreigners. No nation need 
come before the world, demanding li¬ 
berty as hbr right, unless the nation 
he prepared for national, and the indi¬ 
viduals of that nation, for individual 
efforts and sufferings. Think of our 
poor little country of Scotland—a coun¬ 
try not stronger, nor nearly so strong, 
as the north of Spain,—and contain¬ 
ing, even now, not a fifth part of 
the Spanish population. This poor 
little country five hundred years ago, 
was assaulted by a king infinitely 
more powerful tjian Louis XVIII., at 
the head of ail Vrmy infinitely greater, 
in proportion to the habits of the 
time, than the Duke of Angouleme's, 
—(it, indeed, consisted of the very 
same number;") and did‘not we, did 
not this poor attic, nation, scatter all 
this mighty army like chaff*, in one 
summers day's bloody work ? And yet 
it is to its, among others,—it is to the 
descendants of the men who acted in 
this style, when their freedom was at 
stakfe—it is to vs, that the deluded or 
desperate Whigs were bawling for mo¬ 
ney, for pounds, shillings, aud pence, 
to Keep me great country of Spain—a 
country to which .we are but as a very 
small province,—to enable that great 
country,which contains ff ve times more 
population and wealth than ours does 
now, and fifty times more than it did 
in the days of Bannockburn, to repel 
from her soil a French* army, which, 
had it landed On our soilj would have 
been exterminated in three weeks!— 
Kirkaldy subscribing for Castille !— 
But really the subject is too melancho¬ 
ly to be jested with. Nugent, Wilson, 
Light, and a young Glasgow spark, 
who thought a steam-boat dinner 
something quite sftporb, and a few . 
more similar noodles, going out to as¬ 
sist the country of Pelayo, and The 
Great Cap&m, to shake off the Duke 
of Angeuieme! What will these wise¬ 
acres‘say for themselves, ifrheii Parlia¬ 
ment meets? Do they aspect tobe re¬ 
ceived with anything but a universal 
shout of derision? * r 
When General Sepe came to Eng- 



*1 


60+ ' Spain. * * 1 tDoe- 

Ig pd, from the heroic display of Non- not to hold by the contracts entered 
politan Carbonarism, ho was f*U m by into by the late government with the 
the Whigs: and now, when Riego, a English stock-jobbers. Tina is cer- 
poor miserable creature, who never did taituy idiotcy itself embodied. If fo- 
.anything memorable in’ all his life, reigh merchants are not to be safe in 
except one feat of military amtineeriug, their dealings with the ostensible go- 
and who conducted himself through- vernments of countries, what becomes 
rut this last aflhir With junt as much of their assistance in all cases of fu- 
tarigsnd cruelty, and just! a Mttjie m n F ture n®* 1 and emergency ? The Spa- 
ana spirit, as any other Spaniard of tiiards are unable, confessed]/ So, to 
1893, when this man is put to .death, raise the immediate funds necessary 
what a egy they make 1 g monument, fipr the ordinary purposes of adnmni- 
forsootb, for Bon Rafael del Ricgu! stratum within, their own country ; 
Absurdly, no doubt, uselessly, ana, they will, assuredly, get no more from 
perhaps, all things considered, wrong* withoute-and who cannot see the con- 
Ihlly too, has Ferdinand acted to this sequence ? Money might have lent 
joum t but, were we not prepared for some energy even to the government 
a civil war? and did we dream that no of a ( Ferdinand—but, at all events, 
blood, was to be abed at sU, either on * without it he is weak aS a weanling, 
the field or the scaffold s’ The afikir is And then, think of the abject soul ea- 
too contemptible to receive a moment's p&blc of declaring himself to hare been 
notice from any man of sense 4 ; but, a quiet slave so long, in a country 
certainly, it is very consiatent’in those where ho tells us he has been all along 
who presented Sir Robert with a sword, *• Seated in’the hearts" of the vast 
to give Don Rafael a cenotaph. majority of the peoplfe 1 And, to con- 

That despotism is destined to be elude, look at the absurdity, and worse 
extinguished in Europe at no distant than absurdity, of which he convicts 
date, no man can doubt. But this himself; for, mat two and two make 
sail business of Spain, with all its cir- four, is a proposition not one whit 
camstances pf folly, meanness, rash- more indisputable, than that, if the 


perhaps, all things considered, wrong*, 
willy too, has Ferdinand acted to tins 
man: but, were we not prepared for 
a civil war ? and did we dream that no 
blood, waa to be abed at aU, either on 
the field or the scaffold ? The affkir is 
too contemptible to receive a moment's 
notice from any man of sense 4 ; but, 
certainly, it is very consistent’m those 
who presented Sir Robert with a sword. 


date, no man can doubt. But this 
sail business of Spain, with all its cir¬ 
cumstances of folly, meanness, rash- 


cmnstances nr tolly, meanness, rasn- more indisputable, tnan tiiat, it tue 
ness, and imbecility, furnishes the government de facto, (ho himself be¬ 
hest of all possible evidence, by what ing the nominal bead of it too,) had 


e have disdained to go into mi- man who has been exfeuti <1 for mur- 


jnute criticism of the details, that have 
aa yet reached us of Ferdinand's pro¬ 
ceedings under the circumstances of his 
preseat prpud and happy*rqptoration. 
One thing, however, wo may just no¬ 
tice, because its effects are not confined 
to Spain; we mean his determination 


tier in Spain, during the last two oi 
three years, has been nan dt red . There 
was only this one thing wanting to 
complete tlie picture of' the degrada¬ 
tion of Hpaiu, and “ Yo r t Ulv Au- 
SOtVTQ. 
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, No. XII. 

To Christopher North, Esq. 


OK THE LAST NUMBER 07 

Dear N. 

Why, yes—I think pretty much as 
you do. It is not worth A cutting up. I 
am sorry for it, for I never was in such 
good humour in my life; and I always 
observe, that, when I am perfectly 

8 leased With myself and quite over¬ 
owing as it were with the milk of 
kindness, I am in the best order pos¬ 
sible for tearing an unfortunate rascal 
of a Scribbler all to rags. Nothing 
can be a more mistaken idea than that 
a thorough-going, cut-and-tbrust sort 
of a critic is ex officio an ill-natured 
man. The poor devils who try to be 
severe, and who grin as hideously as 
if under the impression of a half pound 
of Glauber's salts, or other diabolical 
compost, while exercising the act of 
Severity, are, no doubt, suffering from 
unpleasant feelings. They think, while 
sticking in their lancet; generally as 
blunt as the razor of a barber’s appren¬ 
tice after the forty-fifth patient has 
passed under his hands on a Sunday 
morn, that they are committing mur¬ 
der, and Tejofcc in the circumstance, 
like the Turpiu-like lads who sent the 
worthy Weare on a visit to an eminent 
character in the Other world. There 
are such Irilious, yellow-visngcd, un¬ 
der-sized, gull-bladders of devils ex¬ 
tant, beyond doubt—mostly Whigs, 
of course, ,Tubt read some of the at¬ 
tacks in the Liberal, and other venom¬ 
ous, spider-like little book’s on us, Kit, 
and you will see what Lineal}. The 
tea has soured on the stomachy of the 
wheeling animals shortly after break* 
feat; and, as they have had no din¬ 
ner, the seventh cup of Bohea at the 
evening potation has exasperated them 
into an acidity quite irrepressible. God 
help them! I am not at all,angry with 
the poor vagabonds, but sincerely pray 
that they may give up the Bimple 
trade Of botched calumny, and take to 
some lawful calling, in which they 
might cut a figure as exemplary raen- 


TUE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Milliners \or tailors, commendable to 
the U0U&I fraction. 

OnTfoe contrary, a man in sound 
health; well fed on five meals a-day, 
supplied with wholesome nutriment, 
kept in proper exercise of mind or 
body, or both, able to take his quantum 
of fluid from his morning gun of moun¬ 
tain dew, down to his concluding liba¬ 
tion of cold punch, or hot toddy, or the 
blood of Bourdeaux—Con state days, 
and holidays, of course, for economy is 
the ooder of the day, and there is no 
sense in sporting claret on plebeians, 
who would not hnow it from catsup^— 
a man who despises not Orinoco, nor 
scruples''to dissipate a cigar into thin 
air—such a man, I say, is quite hap¬ 
py, benignant, and milky-minded, 
while dissecting a jackass. lie thinks 
no mote of it than he does of taking 
off the thigh of a woodcock after a 
hearty dinner of five courses. In the 
world of everyday life, who is jollier 
than a fox-hunter, more cheiry-spi- 
rited than a fowler, more sweet- 
souled than an angler ? Nobody at ail. 
The true bloody-minded, blood-.nufl- 
ing cannibals, are your fellows who 
whine about the destruction of animal 
life, and long for the perfectibility ol 
man by*the massacre of some millions 
of his species. Such was Oswald-- 

such was Bohcspierre—stieh is-* 

ffV wage war on vermin—they are our 
natural prey—and we carry on the 
massacre-—chase with as much jocu¬ 
larity and free-hearti dness as (\cr Ce¬ 
cil Forrester—1 beg pardon—my Lord 
Forrester, felt, when giving a cheery 
tallyho at the tail of the best pack ot 
hounds in Leicestershire. 

Therefore, feeling, as I do, such an 
elation of spirits, I am sorry that Blue 
and Yellow is such dull carrion this 
quarter. There are scarcely three ar¬ 
ticles in iiwvOrth abusing. It is poor 
work to be running a drag after a dead 
cat. Yon may lake in the beagles by 


* Thank you, Tim, I have no fcney to be brought up before the Chief Justice in 
Banco llegis, on an information. I shall pocket the name, |£you pleasc.—C. N. 
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it, but you (an never impose it on 
yourself as a real bunt,* no more then 
you can make believe that Con- 
science, or BdUawira, or Fiddlede- 
devil, is areal teagaly, Sq, as 1 said 
in the first line of my letter, I agree 
with you as to, the inexpediency of 
wasting an article on this Number of 
the 3Efi?iM?gh- X shall threw a few 
remarks on it off my stomach in a kin} 
of miscellaneous way, leaving you 
quite at liberty to print thorn, <sf keep 
ray MS. M food for your pipe, accord¬ 
ing as may "be most sgr&a&le to your 
phantasy. 

The first article is on the Funding 
System, and is, of course, full of jU 
the usual humbug.and jugglery of 
arithmetical fanfaronade* Figures in 
proper hands can be brought to prove 
anything. 1 own I hare n<$ read the 
article. Luckily, in turning over the 
pages farther forward, I found £p» 
2 C/ 0 J it confused ihaf the computa¬ 
tions on which the reviewer relied 
were made by Hr Joseph Hume. '1 
felt quite satisfied, and read no more. 
I remember the adventures of that 
eminent figure-factor with Jonathan 
Croker of Wading .Street, John Wil¬ 
son Croker of the Admiralty, and 
others. I recollected inter alia his 
having made the agreeable error of 
eleven millions in a sum of seventeen, 
and was easy in my mind as to the 
correctness of the Review. There is 
something rash—something intensely 
spoony, in fact, in the reviewer's blab¬ 
bing on Hume, and exhibiting him in 
pnnt. 

In the House of Commons# Joseph 
is very welt It would require talents 
and patience superhuman to follow any 
man through a maze of figures, calcu¬ 
lated with seeming accuracy dopm to 
half farthings, embarrassed by fifty in¬ 
termediate “ tottlcs," until they all 
mergein thegrand u tottle of the whole.” 
The Opposition cheer, of course, 
and nibe-tenths of the Ministerialists 
know nothing about the matter. At 
last, up gets the groaning officer, whose 
deportment it is to reflate Joseph, ant} 
in a speech as ynwn-begottiiif as 
Ilume's own, proves that overstate¬ 
ment of thuJNnourablc ®e4Ueman op- 
podje b%r5»g, humwyt'irabmltting 
to thfiffOUSc^ and otfenog to proyc, 
by tfisppctable evidence, if required, at 
the bur, that three times four is no 
more Utsm Wtelvfe, and by no means 
nineteen, moth lesf thirty-one, as 


stated by the Honourable Member far 
Montrose. In reply, Hume admits, 
tl*at there is some error, he believes, in 
the detailty but is quite sure the prin¬ 
ciple is correct, and withdraws his mo¬ 
tion for the present. Bennett,.then, 
or some person of that grade* rises, 
and compliments his mend on his 
skill, and perseverance in hunting cor¬ 
ruption to its inmost recesses—and 
the afikir is over. Next morning, the 
dirty-fheed papers refer their readers 
to the Very able and accurate speech 
of Mr Hume last night, and the little 
Whig journals throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, repeat the cuckoo cry of “ very 
able—very able, indeed—accurate man 
—amazing industryand that beau- 
tiful body among ourselves, the Fluck- 
lesr, God bless mem i “ must admit, 
that, after all, Mr Hume is a man of 
considerable talents, and, in reality, 
has done a great deed of good.” All 
the while, there are not three lines m 
the so lauded speech, which do not 
contain a piece of bloekheadism, or 
mendacity. Ainsi va h mondt . 

You may think that 1 am treating 
the really important question of the 
Funding System too lightly, in resol¬ 
ving it merely into a disquisition on 
the nothingness of such a humbug as 
Mr Hume; but if I were called on 
by anything worth attending to, I 
should speak differently. But I am 
only writing scraps on *i scrap-book. 
I take it for granted, that the article 
of the Whig reviewer—for I beg leave 
to repeat I have not read it—shews us 
how we are ruined in consequence of 
the anti-whiggosity of our Chancel¬ 
lors of the Exchequer; proving hap¬ 
pily—.though perhaps with a hungry 
up-snuffing of the distant feast, of 
which, thank Heaven, there is no 
chance whatever of a Whig’s parta¬ 
king—that had the fifty-beaded, no- 
brained^ blood-bespattered, filth-be* 
getting Juggernaut of Wbiggery, been 
the idol at Dowuing-Street, England 
would be just now one entire and per¬ 
fect chrysolite. We too well remember 
the exhibition of Lord Henry Petty— 
Jtodie, my Lord Landsdowne—to be 
taken in by this cogging cant If ever 
a series of financial operations merit¬ 
ed fhll aqd unsfsariag measure of 
contempt, for imbecility and non¬ 
sense, mixed with outrageous breach 
of promise, [ja^gr. the doubling of 
the income tax, after the whole psjck 
had Been yelpiqg in rail chorus against 
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its existence, in the most modified 
state, 3 and shuffling duplicity of le¬ 
gerdemain, it was merited by those 
adopted in the brief-happy word— 
the brief administration of the wretch¬ 
ed Talents; and if we forget them, it 
if> only because we are absorbed by 
the contemplation of the more heinous 
villainies <jf the faction. 

And, again, we are too well used to 
hear of England’s rain in the particu¬ 
lar of its funds, to be much frighten¬ 
ed. Hume—not exactly Joseph, but 
David, a man a leetle more famous- 
some seventy years ago, pronounced ub 
bankrupt. Marty have been the ’simi¬ 
lar prophecies since. In 1796, Tom 
Paine proved, in a most mathematical 
manner, that in twenty years from that 
time, the English funding system 
would be demolished totally; and Cob- 
belt was so enraptured with the accu¬ 
racy of the demonstration, that he, as 
we all know, disinterred a baboon or 
a negro, (I forget which,) and brought 
over the bones as the identical skeleton 
of the brandy-bibbing advocate of the 
Eights of Man. Cobbctt has since put 
off the date to May 1822 ; on winch 
day he was to broil himself on a Grid¬ 
iron ; of which he gave an accurate 
likeness at the beginning of one of liis 
Registers, if the bubble (lid not burst 
—if there was not, as he called it, a 
puff out. 1 should be sorry, indeed, 
to hear that he was taken at his'word; 
for I could better spare a better man. 

Now, sir, I never despaired of the 
stability of any of the institutions of 
the country. Before Trafalgar was 
fought, I said, ami enforced my saying 
by the British argument of a rump 
and dozen, that the English fleet would 
sweep the French and Spaniards off the 
6ca. When Buonaparte was moving 
on Waterloo, I said 'he would be 
smashed before the Duke of Welling- 
. ton ; and that the ever-to-be-honour- 
od flag of Old England would wave 
where the leopards of Harry the King 
had waved long ago—over the conquer¬ 
ed walls of Paris. I was reminded of 
the talents of Napoleon—his mighty 
marshals—his enthusiastic soldiers— 
his undoubted knowledge of war—his 
well-won dime as a great captain ;—I 
was assailed besides by the Jacobin 


slang, of which you will £ee a specimen 
in H obhouse’s Letters from Paris,which 
always sung defeat and disgrace to 
England, and rejoiced in the hoped-for 
approach of a new riless of murder, t 
made no reply—I merely offered the 
wager. 1 said nothing against the ar¬ 
guments, which proved, to the satisfac- 

S of Sir Richard Philipps, and other 
Mappers, that-wc should be over- 
wu ; for I trusted in the bayonets 
and the bottom of the soldiery that 
KEvxtt was beaten in the tit Id, and the 
honour and Steadiness of officers, whose 
backs an enemy mcvIk had seen in a 
rout ; and disdained to argue on the 
subject. That feeling do I carry into 
everything connected with my coun¬ 
try. I trust in our present ministers; 
not because I care a farthing about any 
individual statesman among them, but 
because I know that any ministry put 
forward to represent Tory feeling,” 
must have th$ ’nterCsts of tnc country 
in their inmost hearts ; and because I 
kuow also, that any ministry chosen by 
tbat party, which,-with about a dozen 
exceptions, contains all the intellect, 
in every department of intellect, of 
England, must have the talents and 
knowledge requisite for the due guar¬ 
dianship and promotion of those inte¬ 
rests. The financial bark may be tem¬ 
pest-tost ; but lost it will not be, while 
in the hands of our chancellors. Feel¬ 
ing this as plainly as I feel the goose- 
quill in my lingers, I shall not bother 
myself with the first three and-forty 
pages of the 77tli Number of the Edin¬ 
burgh llc.vieW’. Spcnio IIumum fu- 
giente /Amid. (Pardon the pun.) I 
despise Hume with flying pen, and pass 
on. Tiie general jama against Jo¬ 
seph is not relieved* by the cfiaracter of 
the Review, in* whicn his conclusions 
are adopted as infallible. Do you not 
remember some of its contributors in 
former days—Chalmers, I believe; for 
he used Jo sully himself by dabbling 
in the sable stream, before we fright¬ 
ened him away, by our execution of 
th£ infidels—gravely asserting, and 
arguing, page after page, on the as¬ 
sertion, that nine-tenths of the peo¬ 
ple of England were p uipers, support¬ 
ed by poflfc rates extorted from the 
other tenth?* This bedlamiteproposi- 


• As this piece of afinost beastly stupidity may appear incredible to those who have 
forgotten the b.vk Numbers of the fMinburgh—that is, of course, everybody except pro¬ 
fessional people like ourftlvcs—we shall copy it veibatim, In tli^ 06th Number of that 
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tioQj which one would think'should 
have Btartled anybody with cars of any 
length abort of a yard, was grounded 
on the fact, that in a year of great dis¬ 
tress, 900,000 people were returned as 
paupers; and the reviewer, with a 
knowledge of division worthy of the 
great Joseph himself, discovered, with 
much art and pains, that that sum as 
the tenth part of ten millions1 Shape 
of the much-injured Cocker 1 what an 
immensity of misery you have escaped, 
by leaving the terrestrial globe before 
the days of Whig computers! " 
Article the second, on the Game Laws 
—a set of rehashed jokes, by the, reve¬ 
rend jester of the Edinburgh, Sydney 
Smyth, who obviously is growing very 
old—is appended to the name of a poor 
pamphlet, (concerning which,, most 
judiciously, not a word is said in the 
Review,) by the Honourable and Re¬ 
verend William Herbert, the facetious 
author of Hclgw, and other excellent 
jeux-d’aprit, much lauded in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, and highly patronized 
by the confectioners, Hot it pass. Va.~ 
leat quantunf. After it, the third ar¬ 
ticle, on the intolerable- imposture 
of Vrince Hohenlohe; which is need¬ 
lessly cut up, may waddle. With them, 
let the sixth article, on Foreign Wool, 
spun out by borne woolly-brained Ba- 
laaimtc, march in company. And the 
tenth, on Geology, shall slumber un¬ 
cut by me.—.How interesting a Selec¬ 
tion we have hitherto got through ! 

The fifth article is on the pam¬ 
phlets lately published by the mem¬ 


bers of the French royal fttmily. That 
the simple fact of their being written 
by persons of that rank, would suffice 
to get them pretty roundly abused by 
the Whigamore, was quite to be ex¬ 
pected: I own, however, that. I did 
not think be would have had the can¬ 
dour to avow, as he has done, in the 
very, opening sentences of his critique, 
the existence of such a reeling. He 
begins, indeed, by a tirade against all 
royal authors, But I can assure this 
reviewer,, that he is very ill-advised. 
When he thinks proper to do over again 
anything which Croker has already 
handled, as every one will confess 
who will compare mis article with that 
on the same subject which appeared 
in the Quarterly. It is a poor exhibi¬ 
tion ; but the last page is by a differ¬ 
ent hand from tbe.rest. And what a 
hand! The editor of the Duchesse 
D’Angouleme’s Memoirs reprobates, 
with proper gentlemanly feeling, an 
indecent order made by the villains 
who were in power when the Bourbon 
ladies were in captivity. He justly 
remarks, that the phraseology of the 
order is untrinslateable into English ; 
on which the reviewer flies into a pas¬ 
sion, and with great good taste, pro¬ 
found regard for truth, and decorous 
style of language, reminds us of the 
unhappy lady—unhappy, because she 
was profligate—who, for our sins, was 

g iven*us as a queen. Ho silences, as 
e imagines, the editor by one word, 
“ Milan. Talk, indeed, of ouu lan¬ 
guage having no name for the act of 


work, is an article on the Causes and Cure of- Pauperisni, (p, 2(i2, Ac. vol. 29,) and a 
supplement to it, as inserted in p. 498—501. In the supplement is given an abstract of 
the House of Commons Report on the subject; by which it appears that toe average of 
paupers-in the last three years of too war, amounted to 940,020. On which the re¬ 
viewer remarks, that “ the population of England and Wales, as taken from the ab¬ 
stract laid before Parliament in the year 1811, appears to ,haye been 10,150,015; so 
that the number of persons relieved from, the poor’s rates, appears to have been 94 in 
eocft \Qvf the population / //” The italics are the reviewer’s own* “ Such,” he adds* 
‘‘'fa the extraordinary picture, exhibited on the highest authority, of the richest, the 
most industrious, and most inoral population that ever existed. More than nine-tenths 
•of ft i whole amount occasionally subsisting on public charity 1111” What a thrice, 
double ass I Butthe winding up of the article is one of the most delightful pieces of self, 
satisfied hlockheadimn aver 'exhibited. 1 We,” quoth toe*wiseacre, 11 do not mean, 
hbwevtt, to resume any part, Of the argument mi this subjeet; but” (what think you, 
gentla|pier'?) “ shall ®fij>y mttaty recommending the /octo” (bis own italics) “ wc 
h»Ve p*t.abstracted, to theWswpous meditation of all whom they may concern.” The 
Ob f the facts ^ viz. that niiie-i* more then ninejtenths of a hundred 1 Valuable 
fede^tji bttt'just as good as Ilume’s facts, or Earl Grey’s facts, or Duke Bedford’s 
, ftwte/or {ague Woddington’s facts, or Olive of Cumberland’s facts, or Henry Brough- 
In Short, the facts of the whole worshipful party. If Chalmers, as Tim 
iaufpeeis* is the person guilty of thin stupendous beiise, nothing can be said in his de- 
Jeuce, except, perhaps; that be was dosing at to# time. ChristhA charity can suggest 
Bff otbfe apology—Q. N. ■ ’ • -• * ■ 
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outrage on female delicacy by barbar¬ 
ous treatment—unmanly insult—in¬ 
decent pryings—disgusting exposures 
—hired treachery—suborned false¬ 
hood ! Our language—the tongue 
spoken by the King." £The vermin 
meant all the insult, the venom, the 
spite for tKat name—but with charac¬ 
teristic cowardice, adds, in order to 
give it an air of technicality,]] “ the 
Lords and Commons of ouu coun¬ 
try," p. 108. What name does the 
writer of that sentence deserve ? I be¬ 
lieve it is on the tip of everybody's 
tongue, and I shall willingly leave my 
reader^ to give it utterance. 

Why must these people be continu¬ 
ally reminding us of the existence and 
history of the Queen ? The time has 
gone by when this could do them any 
good, as an instrument to get into 
power—when she was the organ of 
insult to the King—whom, it is evi¬ 
dent, the wretched creature who wrote 
this review detests—and when our feel¬ 
ings could be annoyed by the neces¬ 
sity of exposing thefrailtiesof a daugh¬ 
ter of Brunswick, the sister of him 
who fell at Waterloo, the mother of 
the Princess Charlotte, the niece of 
the King—I beg pardon—the niece of 
George the Third. £1 can't help 
calling him the King—I lived sixty 
years under his reign: I loved him 
living: I honour him dead.]] There 
is now no difference of avowed opinion 
as to her guilt; there never was any 
difference of actual opinion. The 
Whigs took her up as they would take 
up the cause of the devil himself, if 
they thought it would serve their dir¬ 
ty ends. Everything was done by 1 
ministers which could be done, to 
avoid unpleasant and disgraceful re¬ 
sults. A princely revenue was offered 
her, if she would stay abroad in scenes 
where her debaucheries could not cor¬ 
rupt English feeling. It was rejected. 
Ruffians—I shall mention no names, 
but ruffians they were—went over to 
her, to inform her of the then unhap¬ 
py state of feeling in the London mob 
—a mob always profligate, as must be 
expected in so huge and motley a po¬ 
pulation. The duces multitudinis pro¬ 
mised their assistance; the hack law¬ 
yers pledged their brazen visages arid 
leathern lungs; she was licrsclf reck¬ 
less. The altar of Belial is admirably 

{ >itcfied by Milton, next that of Mo¬ 
och homicide— Lust hard by Rate. She 
didUnot care if she plunged all Eng¬ 
land in blood, if she could injure or 
Vol. XIV. 


insult her husband. With these feel¬ 
ings she came over. Were ministers 
to buffer such a woman, so stigmatized, 
so marked out as an object of disgrace 
by the voice of Europe, to be put at 
tne head of our women, to form a 
dress circle, to give the pattern of mo¬ 
rals ? If they did, they were worthy 
of being turned out—turned out, do I 
say ?—of .being kicked out uilder a 
shower of spittle. There was not a Tory 
heart whicn did not bleed at the neces¬ 
sity of exposing her; but it was indis- 
pensible. The villainous Whigs, who 
never spared calumny against man or 
woman, (see Peter Pindar, Tom 
Moore, the Edinburgh Review, Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, Old Bloody, See. &c.) 
found it a fine blowingJiorn to sound 
the impropriety of assailing female re- 

( mtation. In point of fact, they might 
lave »iid the same, if they were re¬ 
tained on the side of Mrs Brownrigg, 
the apprcnticide-*-a Whig, by the by 
—who was a murderer, though a lady. 
But that now, when all is over, she 
should be .brought forward, is an un¬ 
called-for piece of blackguardism. Who 
wrote this last page ? There is Den¬ 
man, who on that trial said in Greek, 
what, if he had said in English, he 
would have been kicked out of any 
company, different from that of a 
brothel—who, because tlie vulgar pic¬ 
tures of the Emperor Nero represent 
him a*s a parricide, an assassin, a tyrant, 
an incendiary, and a man stained 
with revolting and unnameable crime, 
compared, (in a speech, which the 
Lord Chancellor was to blame—the 
only tiling I ever blamed in bis con¬ 
duct in my life—for listening to with¬ 
out sending the speaker to the Tower,) 
compared, I say, his King—King 
George the Fourth—to that prince, 
and stigmatized him by his name. Is 
there any other man in the kingdom 
likely to commit this filthy tirade ? I 
hope not. If I thought Denman could 
write three sentences, which would 
pass muster in the eyes of Lindley 
Murray, I should accuse him of this 
infamous page in the review. Drop 
me a note, to give your ideas on the 
subject.* \ 

The article on the Baron de Kolli 
poor'work—As for the attacks on the 
Chancellor—why, they arc merely pi¬ 
tiful. It is a wretched thing to see 
the Edinburgh Review reduced to copy 
the old, stale, filthy, and refuted lies 
of the Times or Chjonide. You have 
.already considered, at full length, in 
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your pages, the whole details of the 
charges adduced against this eminent 
lawyer, so that there is no need of my 
again slaying, the slain. The Lord 
Chancellor himself fully refuted the 
slanders rented against him in the 
Lower House of Parliament, when the 
valorous Whig who brought them for¬ 
ward knew well his Lordship could 
not answer him. As for the arguments 
in this lleview, they are mere twaddle • 
—as for the facts, they are Whig facts. 
The only answer they deserve is al¬ 
ready in print—a formula cut and dry 
-—which the lleview will remember.* 

I SAY, Sill, THAT THAT IS FALSE. 

I shall not detain you long on the 
article on our friend Blackwood’s Pub¬ 
lications. It is a poor thin criticism, 
in Jeffrey’s thinnest style, and, God 
knows, that is wretched enough. Had 
we seen it in the poorest literary pe¬ 
riodical in the empire, it WQulil not* 
have amazed us. should rather 
have reprehended Ebotfy for hiring so 
shabby a scribe to puff his books. 
Scissars and pasta work make up the 
principal matter of the Review, and 
the critical department is naught. 
What a wooden-headed critic must not 
he be, who, from the circumstance of 
their style, discovers that Adam Blair, 
and Lights and Shadows, were written 
by the same person ! Their style ! He 
might as well have said, that Cobbett’s 
last Register was written by Jerry Ben- 
tham—that the Flood of Thessaly 
came from the pen of Lord Byron— 
that Marmion was concocted by Crabbe 
—any piece of nonsense,, in short. 
Adam Blair is a Btory of glc*>my sor¬ 
row, arising from the indulgence of 
guilty passions ; the other is filled 
with all the gentle impulses that spring 
from honourable loves or kindly feel¬ 
ings, and even its sorrow and sin are 
marked by a gentleness of conception, 
and language radically distinct from 
the tempestuous eloquence of Adam 
Blair. The one is black as midnight 
at Martinmas—the other glowing and 
balmy as a dewy morning when* the 
sun in Taurus rides.—This one asser¬ 
tion would damn any critique. 

I am interrupted. Treat 4liis ar¬ 
ticle as you please, for hliai) write no 
more. 


• Friday, 7 o’clock, a. m. 

It was Mullion who called on me 
yesterday, and hindered me from wri¬ 
ting. The worthy physician kept 
me up all night, discussing various 
topics of conversation, and “ horns of 
horn,” as Gienfruiu hath it. lie 
got quite sewed up about one o’clock, 
and, is still slumbering away in a 
sort of comatose sleep. F have been 
up this hour, sound as a roach. These 
young fellows from towns, after all, 
cannot keep it up like us seasoned ves¬ 
sels, invigorated by exposure to the 
air, from year’s end to year’s end.. 1 
shall occupy the couple of hours, which 
will certainly elapse before he rises, in 
doing articles for you; and first I shall 
tack a few lines to this letter. 

The doctor tells me, that in Edin¬ 
burgh this Review is very generally 
considered quite a genteel, candid, 
amiable, not-to-be-cxpccted sort of 
thing on the part of Blue and Yellow'. 
Mullion even dropped a hint, that 
some conciliatory matter or other 
should be tossed off in Blackwood in 
return. I am sorry to hear this 
nonsense. There is nothing genteel 
at all in the business. A dirty feel¬ 
ing—a Whig feeling—kept them from 
noticing these novels when a notice 
could be supposed to he of any use. 
—I say supposed, to be, for of actual 
use to them a notice from the Edin¬ 
burgh could not be then or now. At 
last, when they became part of the 
staple of our literature—second hut to 
one—when everybody had read them, 
and everybody had praised them—a 
sense of shame, of the skulking sneaki¬ 
ness in hanging hack, came over the 
minds of the conductors of the Edin¬ 
burgh. They could not but he con¬ 
scious that the true motives of their 
silence were appreciated, and were 
driven into this Review. It was too 
late in the day to abuse them, and 
praised they were accordingly in the 
fashion you see. 

The opening of the article is a spe¬ 
cimen of humbugging pure—I mean 
where Jeffrey tattles about the nation¬ 
ality of Scottish feeling, and takes me¬ 
rit to himself for abstaining from dis¬ 
playing this trait by panegyrizing the 
productions of Mr Blackwood’s press. 


* Apropos, Lord B.’s very hard on a certain lawyer, in his 13th Canto of the Don. 

There was Parollcs too, the legal bully. 

Who limits all his battles to $he bar ^ 0 

And senate; when invited elsewhere, truly . 

Ke shews more appetite for words than war.—I*. 4f>. 
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If his inmost heart could be seen, we One article remains, on a subject 
should, I am pretty certain, discover on which I could, and, perhaps, will, 
that the honour these books have con- if vexed, write a volume—the cause 
ferred on our Scottish literature is quite of the West India Planters. But on 
forgotten, in the fact oftheir being pro- that, you have had lately an ad¬ 
duced by men hostile to Scottish Wnig- mirable article, and I shall not in- 
gcry ; and that the most scabby Cock- trude 9 n your columns now. Suffice 
ney libeller of Scottish character, provi- it to say, that it behoves Parliament 
ded he was Whig, would receive higher and ministers to look, with a cautious 
meed of applause for the dirtiest effu- aye, on - the whole concern. * Let us 
sion of his dirty talents, from the Edin- listen to no pseudo liberality—no mock 
burgh Review, than the most honoura- philanthropy: let us regard it as it 
ble of the sons of Scotland, if holding interests our brother subjects in the 
by the cause of his country and his God, West Indies,— their property, and their 
he was enrolled among the Tories. I rights. We liave suffered things to 
havc-given the real reason of the Re- come to an alarming crisis, and must 
view, and I do not thank him for it, nerve ourselves for the result. I 
either on account of the authors of the impute ill designs to no man, pro¬ 
novels, or of Blackwood. There is no fessing zeal in the cause of the slave- 
use in holding farthing candles to the trade, except the Whigs, who avow- 
sun. Mr Jeffrey’s praise or blame is cdly have taken it up as a clap- 
matter of perfect indifference to men, trap* without caring for anything 
his superiors in talent in every re- but tlnfir own aspiration after power; 
spect. Let his whigling admirers, or hut I hope thi^great question will he 
the pluckless shakers at his autlio- taken out of the hands of irresponsi- 
rity, say what they please,—he is but ble bodies, guided by men who may 
a shallow article-monger, who, by be actuated by unworthy motives. If 
one quackery or other, has obtained these men have done what they have 
the attention of the public, so far as to done through a love of God and man, 
be called a smart clever man, and to even though mischief may liave result- 
be forgotten by the end of every quar- edfrom their measures, yet shall their 
ter. In our literature, lie has little motives have praise at all times from 
place even now—when defunct, he me—but if instead ofpiety and pliilau- 
will be remembered only by the po- tliropy, views of filthy lucre be mix¬ 
ring and industrious John Nicholses, ed .up in the business—if traces of 
(honoured be* the name,) of the next bales of cotton, barrels of gunpowder, 
century. For such writers as those in pieces of romals, &e. ike. be found in 
hand, I anticipate a very different late; the process—great indeed is their dam- 
nay, more, I think the very best things nation. Before another year elapses, 
they have, as yet, written, far inferior we shall Irear more on the subject, 
to what they are capable of writing, Mrs T. calls me to breakfast. All 
and what they assuredly will write, well here. How is the hip? If poss. 
Indeed, in point of fact, Blackwood shall be with you on Tuesday. Give 
lias published no books at all equal to the enclosed to Professor Leslie, 
parts of his Magazine—that is the book Yours eternally,, 

of books. Pitch us, therefore, compli- T. Tickleiu 

luents to Aukl Clootie. 

I agree mainly with Tim. Even in the Review, they liave Jet the 
cloven foot shew forth, as a practised eye will see. The indications are 
trifling, but indisputable. For instance* lie begins his list with the An¬ 
nals of the Parish, giving it, with Whig accuracy, a wrong date, in or¬ 
der to avoid putting the Ayrshire Legatees, which was the first, and is 
in reality the germ, of all that writer's best l^yels. at the head of the 
series, because it originated in this Magazine. Again, he condemns that 
pleasant little book, the Steam Boat, in a lumping censure—Why ? be¬ 
cause its stories were first published in the Magazine, in which he un¬ 
derstands' £i. e. knows right welO it originally appeared. Moreover, it 
contains the^ierjr good story gf Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, which is not a 
pleasant recollection# for same folk. For the same reason. Lights and 
Shadows, although bepraised, are rather given the go-by ; because two 
or Ihrce of the best of them first appeared in this work—while Margaret 
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Lyiulsay, who lias not tlie taint of Maga on her, absolutely draws floods 
of tears from the critics’ eyes—Nothing can be more beautiful!—'The 
very blazoning of Blackwood's name, so ostentatiously at the end of 
every book, is also a display of candour; he even puts it to Ringan 
Gilhaize, which was not from the officina Ebonensis. After all, wnat 
can be more indicative of public opinion as to the fairness of the 
Edinburgh, than the fact, that a favourable critique of books publish¬ 
ed by Blackwood appearing in its pages, should have been considered 
quite an unlooked-for occurreuce|! We should consider it as a gross 
affront if it were imagined that our criticisms were on the bookseller, 
not on the book. If a jack-ass brayed forth from Ebony’s counter, we 
should destroy him mercilessly—£wc have done so before]]—if a man of 
talent published with Cunstablc or anybody else, a full and unsparing 
tribute to that talent should be cheerfully paid, as it has always been. 
We were ashamed of ourselves if it were otherwise. It may be objected, 
that we seldom praise Whig works—true—for the party is so awfully 
stupid, that tfyey seldom give us anything worth reading. But Byron, 
Moore, Shelly, Lnttrell, profess' Whiggery, or something as bad; and 
we request our readers to revert to our remarks on their works. As for 
bibliopolic influence base, a figo*l‘or it—the fig of Spain.—M. ODoiiekty. 

THE DIARY or JO*SAril BURRIDGE, ESQ. OF MJt.I.FORD HALE, ESSEX, 
EDITED BY LOUI) FLANDERS."" 

We are inclined to consider this in- Reynolds's Lectures ; but that of 
teresting little book as the most ini- Gray’s Elegy was never questioned; 
portant piece of biography which has and a Mr Rogers has always been con- 
appeared in our time. As the title sidered and esteemed as tne author of 
implies, it consists of the diurnal ob- the Pleasures of Memory. What shall 
servations of a private gentleman, of now be thought, when we assure the 
some style and figure in Essex—his public, that those justly celebrated 
name was never before heard of among works were all written by the late Jo- 
authors ; it is not in Sir Richard's Die- seph Burridge'of Millford Hall, Essex'; 
tionary—and yet his works are in* the that Oliver Goldsmith • and Samuel 
hands of everybody, and constitute the Rogers, are but two of the many 
brightest stars in the literary galaxy names under which Mr Burridge pub- 
of the late reign. He was, without lished his elegant and beautiful pro¬ 
question, die greatest genius of the ductions; that Rasselas was also writ- 
last century, but such was hiS invin- ten by him, and that he paid ten gui- 
cible reluctance to be known as an au- neas to Dr Johnson, to dispose of it 
thor, that he rather chose to see the to the booksellers as his own coinpo- 
brows of others adorned by the wreaths sition ! 

he had himself won, than endure the Mr Burridge insinuates that other 
maudlin compliments to which he oh- members of “ The Club,” (query, Li- 
served all sorts of literary men sub- terary Club ?) were in the practice of 
jected. Never was hoax socomplete and hiring needy and obscure scholars to 
perfect throughout—never was the gul- father tlieir books; but he observes, 
lability of the world so largely drawn that “ this is not always safe; when it 
upon, nor its credulity so thorough- happens that the work does not take, 
ly demonstrated. Who, before, ques- the wretches arc sure to blab, anil 
tioned that Oliver Goldsmith was not when it does, they run away with the 
the author of The Traveller, The De- praise. It is truly lamentable to ob- 
serted Village, The Vicaj of Wake- serve the inward tortures which Iho 
field ? Who suspected thftfDr John- poor Duke suffers, as often as Sheridan 
son’s Tour to the Hebrides, was not is spoken of as the author of the 
the genuine work of the colossal Lex- School for Scandal.” 
ieograeher? It is true, that doubts The Duke here alluded to, we be¬ 
have Wore been surmised with re- lieve, was his late Grace of Devon- 
sped to the authenticity of Sir Joshua shire* whose brillia|it if it still is re¬ 
lation, Merry, 1023. pp. 267, (Portrait.) 
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mcmbercil with such delight in tl;e 
fashionable circles. The noble editor 
ought to have subjoined a few notes 
to those passages where individuals 
are thus spoken of without being na¬ 
med ; we hope some such key will yet 
be supplied. In the meantime, it is 
pleasing to' see the modesty of seques¬ 
tered genius a t last rewarded with the 
fame which it ought always to have 
enjoyed. We never could before un¬ 
derstand how a low-born fellow like 
Sheridan should have acquired such a 
familiar footing with the aristocratic 
Whigs, but Mr Burridge explains it 
by the.simplc circumstance of Sheri¬ 
dan, “ when a young man about 
the play-houses, having fathered the 
School for Scandal tor the Duke of 
Devonshire.” 

There are some things in which we 
think Mr Burridge, with all his op- 

! >ortimitics, must be mistaken; and 
ic evidently has committed a gross 
anachronism in stating that Home's 
tragedy of Douglas was a juvenile 
work of the Bight Honourable N. Van- 
si ttart, the late worthy Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. lie has confounded 
two things—“ The Wealth of Na¬ 
tions,”— commonly ascribed to Dr 
Adam Smith, and not the tragedy 
of Douglas, was the production of 
the Itight Honourable Gentleman’s 
early promise and youthful pen.,That 
Lord Lauderdale may have had some¬ 
thing to do with Henry Brougham’s 
unknown work on Colonial Policy, we 
believe few arc so sceptical as to doubt; 
hut, when we are called to credit that 
Sir William Curtis, merely because, 
as it would seem, ho happens to he a 
biscuit-baker and banker, as well as 
baronet, wrote those articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, on the Corn Laws 
and the Bullion question, which have 
been always ascribed to Frank Horner, 
we may be allowed to doubt.—In the 
first place, from the well-known politi¬ 
cal sentimentsof the loyal alderman, we 
think the thing prima facie improba¬ 
ble—he would never have become a 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review ; 
nor do we think, had he been so 
inconsistent as to have been willing, 
that Mr Jeffrey would have permitted 
any article from his pen to be inserted. 

When Mr Burridge speaks of the 
wits with whom he associated, when 
lie tells us of what parsed at “ The 
Club,” and whqp hf alludes to thcelif- 
fciynt negotiations with*the booksell¬ 
ers for the sale of his own works, it is 
impossible not to feel and acknowledge. 


that all he states is perfectly true ; but 
in those things which took place after 
he had retired into the country, on 
succeeding to bis maternal grandfa¬ 
ther’s estate, by the death of his cou¬ 
sin Sir l’ard Petersham—there is not 
the same force of minute circumstance, 
and his ’information is manifestly, in 
many instances, incorrect. Such, for 
instance, .as saying that Mr ^Towal 
Buxton, a hale and vigorous brewer, 
“ is a poet of the most refinefeensibi- 
lities, and is indeed, in piety and ad¬ 
venture, the very Thalaba of his own 
poem, which, for three hogsheads of 
entire, he persuaded Mr Southey to 
adopt.”—We sincerely sympathize in 
the great alarm and anxiety with 
wlicli Air Buxton naturally looks for¬ 
ward to some resolution of the House 
of Commons, whereby Government is 
to be requested to use its utmost endea¬ 
vours to oblige all brewers of ale and 
porter to divide their profits with their 
workmen ; hut to consider him as the 
wild and wonderful Thalaba—we ho¬ 
nestly confess our inability—Besides, 
tlie very idea of a brewer, with 
a great foaming tankard of heavy 
wet in his hand, going forth to drown 
sorcerers, is too ridiculous—No, Air 
Burridge, we cannot swallow that ; 
but if Jeremy Bentham really wrote 
the Life of Lopez do Vega, which Lord 
Holland has been so good-natured as 
to father, we shall stretch a point; at 
the same time we are disposed to 
allow, that the poetical translations 
may have been from liis pen. The 
whole of that work, however, has so 
much of* the elegance, and erudition 
peculiar to Air Jordan of the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette, that we are much in¬ 
clined to ascribe it entirely to him. 
Indeed, as we have already remarked, 
Air Burridge, in those notes which re¬ 
late to the history of literature subse¬ 
quent to his departure from London, 
is not to be trusted—but still his in¬ 
formation is oecisionally curious—and 
we qdmit, that some of the anecdotes 
relative to the management of our own 
Alagazinc, are rot without foundation. 
It may be that some allowance should 
be mad? for jus great age ; time may 
have impaired his memory and ob¬ 
scured his judgment. By a note of 
the 10th of September, 1822, it would 
appear, he had on that day attained 
his ninety-first year. His noble bio¬ 
grapher informs us, that he died sud¬ 
denly of apoplexy on the 7th of 
.October following, and that the bte 
Principal Taylor of Glasgow, together 
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with tlie celebrated l>r Tarr, were ap- 
pointed his executors, by whom, at 
their joint solicitation, his lordship was 
induced to undertake the task of pre¬ 
paring “ The Diary” for the press. 

“ The custom, says the editorial 
baron, “ so prevalent during the late 
reign, among men of parts ana fortune, 
of publishing under fictitious names, 
has, In our own time, given way to 
the a nony mous fashion,which, though, 
moraflpnpeaking, perhaps the more 
■ommendable of the two, is yet ex¬ 
posed to greater disadvantages. Sensi¬ 
ble and well-bred people know, when 
an author withholds his name from 
the title-page of his works, it is an 
intimation to the world in general 
that he whites not to be addreraed 
concerning them. But low-bred and 
vulgar persons, by not understanding 
this, persecute tne poor anoflymous 
either with direct fulsome, - or aside 
strictures.” * »■ 

We agree entirely with the noble 
editor; the life of an anonymous au¬ 
thor would in mortal sufferance be far 
beyond any anguish which we who re¬ 
vel in celebrity", and have bragged our¬ 
selves into fame, can conceive, were it 
nqt happily ordered, that there arc very 
few vulgar and impertinent persons in 
the world. And if it should so happen 
in an author’s own time, that, like 
Mr Burridge, lie sees others enjoying 
the honours and the homage which 
belong to himself, he has it always in 
his power to come forward and claim 
his right. 

Tlie anonymous system, however, 
has certainly lieen carried too far; and 
we lake blame to ourselves for permit¬ 
ting it to grow to such a head. We 
say this the more emphatically, as we 
observe a dexterous use made of it, 
against ourselves, in. the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. It is mat¬ 
ter of universal renown with what 
success we have levelled that mighty 
and overweening journal to the ground. 
But, in a late article, Mr Jeffrey has 
classed all “ the bailie’s” novels, and 
more than the bailie’s, together ; and, 
without scarcely adverting to the ex¬ 
istence of our triumphant hlaga, has 
spoken of them in suen a way, that 
many judicious persons consider It as 
a sort of handsome peace-offering. 
Now, what is the fact ? Have we not, 
for the last five years, been playing 
off a thousand ingenious and clever 
jokes, ascribing Woks to different per¬ 
sons, who, as all the world knew, worn 
'^utterly incapable of writing them ?— 


Was" it not by our instrumentality 
that the morose Byron has obtained 
the praise due to the author of Beppo, 
a poem which, it is no longer necessary 
to conceal, was from theli vely Christian 
muse of Mr Zachariah M'Aulay ?—But 
did we anticipate that ever the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review would borrow 
a leaf from our hoaxing, and so seem 
to fall in with the erroneous opinions 
of mankind—opinions which we are in 
part the source of propagating—as to 
treat those works as if he was heaping 
coals of fire upon the guilty heads of 
the gentlemen to whom they are com¬ 
monly ascribed ?—We appeal to him¬ 
self if he does not believe that some of 
liis own correspondents had a hand in 
more than one of them ? We ask Henry 
Cockburn to declare on his honour as 
a gentleman, whether or no he did not 
write “ The Provost ?” We ask the 
Rev. Mr Lapsley of Cainpsie, that 
egregious Whig, to say what part he did 
not write in if Adam Blair ?” A recent 
elevation to the bench alone deters us 
from hinting at the author of tlie sweet 
and mournful “ Lights and Shadows.” 
But we look to the ambrosial chambers 
of Professor Sandford of Glasgow, for 
an answer with respect to “ Vale¬ 
rius,” Mr Jeffrey has judiciously ab¬ 
stained from saying anything of “ Re¬ 
ginald Dalton.’ 5 lie intends a sepa¬ 
rate qrticle. It certainly would not be¬ 
come himself to speak fa vourabl y of that 
work; and he cannot naturaily have 
any desire not to see it applauded. We 
have heard of authors reviewing their 
own books. Wo shall not impute any¬ 
thing so derogatory to the character of 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
But to return to The Diary.” 

It was our intention to have given 
a few extracts ; these, howc ver, we 
must for the present postpone, as Mr 
North has informed us that lie intends 
to begin the ensuing year with a series 
of personal attacks, under the title of 
11 The Volcanoand, in consequence, 
after due consideration, we have been 
induced to reserve them for that paper. 
They will come, perhaps, with more 
propriety, in some one of The Erup¬ 
tions—not that they possess anything 
so particularly lihellous as to raise the 
morbid appetite of the public to that 
state of ecstasy and excitement which 
some of our juvenile indiscretions pro¬ 
duced, such aS 1 the Chaldee, for exam¬ 
ple!; but still th($r a«i not without a 
rurrie, particularly those which rebate 
to certain distinguished members of 
the English Bar. 
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WAESTUANA, Oil AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WREST¬ 
LING, BY WILLIAM LITT.* 


Our literature is rich in British 
Sport.% and this admirable little volume 
will be a valuable addition to the most 
bang-up library. The authoris notoaly 
perfectly skilled in the theory of wrest¬ 
ling, but an adept in its practice. lie 
has contended with the best men in 
the north of England—that is, the 
world, and has thrown, and been 
thrown, with the most distinguished 
applause. Helias not been deterred by 
a false shame from alluding to his 
own triumphs in the ring; but, like 
most persons of real talent, he speaks 
modestly of his greatest achievements, 
and therein resembles Xenophon and 
Julius CiEsar. There is none of that 
bluster about William Litt which 
there certainly was about Napoleon 
Buonaparte; and we have no doubt 
whatever, that, had he stood second 
at Carlisle for the championship of the 
world, he would have entertained to¬ 
wards his conqueror none of those 
petty feelings of spite and envy with 
which the exile of Helena regarded 
the victor of Waterloo. 

Mr Litt is a person iu a respectable 
rank of life, anil his character has, we 
know, been always consonant with his 
condition. lie is, iu the best sense of 
the word, a gentleman, and his name, 
“ familiar as a household word” all 
over the north, is a sufficient pledge 
and proof of the perfect accuracy of all 
the statements in this fS wrestler’s ma¬ 
nual.” It was highly gratifying to the 
thousands collected round the ring at 
the last grand northern meeting, to see 
him honoured by the especial notice ef 
the members of the most powerful no¬ 
ble family in England. He ought to 
be, indeed, from what we can learn, is, 
by the unanimous voice of the North,f 
elected umpire of the wrestling ring. 
John Jackson is not more a magnum 
rt vanerabile nomm in the pugilistic 
hemisphere, than William Litt in the 
other half of the gymnastic world. 
Both arc as honest, upright, inde¬ 
pendent Englishmen, as ever floored or 
threw; and while either ring continues 
to enclose such sterling characters, we 


need not fear for our country, notwith¬ 
standing the pressure of times, tithes, 
taxes, raw wet weather, and Joseph 
Ilume. • 

It is impossible for a cold, dull, 
phlegmatic character, (but for such we 
do not, write, “ procu/, procul, csto pro- 
fani,”yto conceive the intense and pas¬ 
sionate interest taken by the whole 
northern population in this most mo¬ 
ral and muscular amusement. For 
weeks before the great Carlisle annual 
contest, nothing else is talked of on 
road, field, flood, foot or horseback; 
we fear it is thought of e.ven in church, 
which we regret and condemn ; and 
in every little comfortable “ public,” 
within a circle of thirty miles' diame¬ 
ter, the home-brewed quivers in tlie 
glasses on the paicen table to knuckles 
smiting the board in corroboration of 
the claims to the championship, of a 
Grahame, a Cass, a-Laugklen, Solid 
Yaik, a Wilson, or a Wightman. A 
political friend of ours, a staunch fel¬ 
low, iu passing through to the Lakes 
last autumn, heard of nothing but the 
contest for the county, which he had 
understood would lie between Lord 
Lowther (the sitting member) and Mr 
Brougham. But, tolas sore perplexity, 
he bCard the names of new candidates 
to him hitherto unknown ; and on 
meeting us at that best of inns. White 
Lion, Bo wness, ho told us, with a down¬ 
cast and serious countenance, that Lord 
Lowthertvould be ousted, for that the 
struggle, as far as he could learn, 
would ultimately be between Thomas 
Ford of Egremont, and William Rich¬ 
ardson of Caldbeck, men of no land¬ 
ed property, and probably radicals. 

It is, in our opinion, and according 
to our taste, (and both our opinion 
and our taste are found to go a longer 
way with some people than they are 
aware of,) not easy, even to the most 
poetical and picturesque imagination, 
to create for itself a more beautiful 
sight than the ring at Carlisle. By al¬ 
tering itie oi\two words, (eggs to men, 
and so fortlf^f Mr Wordsworth's lines 
on a hedge-sparrow’s nest, become a 


* Whitehavciv Printed by R. Gibson. 20, King Street, 1823. Price 2.?. 

^ North of Bnijlamf, our^lontributorimeans; but we beg leave to add our own—N ort n. 
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sensible enough exclamation in such a 
case. 

“ See two strong men are straggling there,* 
Few visions have I seen more fair, 

Or many prospects of delight 
More pleasing than that simple sight.'’ 

Fifteen thousand people perhaps are 
there, all gazing anxiously oij the cap- 
didates for the county. Down goes 
Cass; Wightman is the standing’mem- 
ber; and the agitation of a thousand 
passions, a suppressed shudder, and 
an under growl, moves the mighty mul¬ 
titude like an earthquake. No savage 
anger, no boiling rage of ruined black 
legs, no leering laughter of mercenary 
swells—sights ;uid sounds which, we 
must confess, do sicken the sense at 
Newmarket and Moulsey—but the vi¬ 
sible and audible movements of -calm, 
strong, temperate English hearts, free 
from all fear or feroccty, and swayed 
for a few moments of sublime pathos, 
by the power of nature, working in 
victory or defeat. ■ 

We love pugilism and Pierce Egan, 
but in some respects they must yield 
the palm to wrestling and William 
Lift. All sorts of arguments, every¬ 
thing bearing the most remote resem¬ 
blance to abstract reasoning, is our 
abhorrence, and, unless we give up 
reading the Edinburgh Review entire¬ 
ly, will be our death. Therefore (fcon- 
fbund that logical-looking pedant of a 
word with his formal phiz) we shall 
not follow Mr Jitt through his "Phi¬ 
losophical Dissertation on .Wrestling, 
compared with.other amusements of 
the present day;” however, we have 
read it,and prefer it infinitely to Mac- 
vey Napier's ‘ ‘ Dissertation on the Scope 
and Tendency of Lord Bacon.” Mr 
Litt seems m’ore master of his subject, 
possesses a clearer head and style, is 
less assuming, although with every 
supposable reason to be more so, and 
brings to his task a larger mass of 
general erudition. If in any point 
he be inferior to Maevey, it is,‘we 
think, in the number of his authori¬ 
ties ,* yet, no doubt, many readers will 
prefer a writer who tellsjou what he 
knows, and has himself^en, to one 
who knows and has seen nothing, but 
endeavours to supply these deficiencies 
by quotations from the sundry lan¬ 
guages of divers people. 
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The scope and tendency of Mr Litt’s 
dissertation on the inductive philoso¬ 
phy of beans and bacon, (truly expe¬ 
rimental,) is to prove that wrestling is 
superior, as a British field-sport, to 
pugilism, cock-fighting, horse-racing, 
foot-ball, running, leaping, and sin¬ 
gle-stick ; to which may be added, 
vcm. con., badger-drawing and bull¬ 
baiting. From the little we have said, 
it may appear that we arc Littitc6; but 
we acknowledge frankly that our opi¬ 
nion remains wavering between the 
comparative merits of’ the science of 
the Fist, of the Back-hold, and of the 
Quarter-staff; just as our opinion has 
long remained wavering between the 
comparative merits of Poetry, Paint¬ 
ing, and Music. In these six sciences we 
excel; in pugilism, a Spring—iuwrest- 
liug.aToni Nicholson—in single-stick, 
a Wall—in"buihliugthelofty rhyme,” 
a perfect Pindar; as a limner, Ilaydon 
yields to us the title of modern Ra¬ 
phael ; and on the violin, theorbo, and 
flageolet, we succumb only to Ballan- 
tync. 

But although candour constrains us 
to say that " this is a moot point,” Mr 
Litt has certainly established the su¬ 
perior antiquity of his favourite science. 
Wrestling seems to be one of the few 
things not borrowed from the Egyp¬ 
tians ; for says our author— 

“ We find in the 32d chapter of Genesis, 
that Jacob, having passed, his family over 
the brook Jabbok, was left alone. In its 
history of events at this early period of the 
world, with a brevity commensurate with 
its high importance, the Bible minutely 
relates only those particular occurrences 
which refer to some covenant, or promise, 
then made, renewed, or fulfilled. It nar¬ 
rates facts, without commenting upon them. 
Therefore, although Jacob’s wrestling with 
the Angel was too remarkable an incident 
to be omitted, yet we arc not told in what 
manner he came, nor of any preliminary 
conversation or agreement between them. 
It, however, appears very evident, that until 
the Augel manifested his miraculous power, 
Jacob believed liis opponent was a mere 
mortal like himself; and on whichever side 
the proposal originated, it was acceded to 
by the other, cither as a circumstance not 
unusual, or os an amicable amusement, 
which might be practised without the least 
infringement on cordiality. If it was not 
unusual, we are warranted in supposing it 
a common diversion antecedent to that pe¬ 
riod, and that Jacob was himself a scienti¬ 
fic practiser of the art when he was the 
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father of a large family. Nay, we bright 
even hint, hi* celestial opponent waa hfin- 
self no stranger to that athletic amuse* 
ment. If it then had its origin* no od- 
mirer of this athletic science can wish for 
one more ancient, or more honourable. 
That the Patriarch’s antagonist was a be¬ 
ing of a superior order, ana sent by Divine 
authority, no Christian has ever yet dis¬ 
puted. That it was a corporeal struggle, 
or, bona fide, a wrestling match, between 
tliem, is universally admitted. _ It cannot 
therefore be denied, that it is either of di¬ 
vine origin, or that a Bring more than 
mortal has participated in it. It is true, 
many of the commentators dwell upon it 
as a spiritual, as well as a corporeal 
struggle. This we are very ready to ad¬ 
mit ; but we will at the same time con¬ 
tend, that instead of diminishing, it adds 
considerably to its splendour. An amuse¬ 
ment from which so many inferences and 
conclusions have been drawn to promote 
the welfare of Christianity, cannot be either 
degrading or confined in its nature; but, 
on the contrary, noble and scientific- 
“ It is a common and received proverb, 
that ‘ A man is known by his works, and 
a tree by its fruits.’ Here then is an 
amusement peculiarly chosen, not only by 
one of the best of men, but by one better 
and greater than any man s—and if to 
give strength and firmness, combined with 
quickness and elasticity, to tiie lhnbs ; 
discrimination and vigour to the body; 
coolness to the head, and perception to tire 
mind—-the whole forming an energetic 
combination of the whole power given to 
man ! no exercisa could have been selected 
tending more to exalt his character, and 
from which such typical illustrations could 
have been deduced for his spiritual advan¬ 
tage.—Here then we take our stand.—Ad¬ 
vocates for any other divefsBfi, be it what¬ 
ever it may! can you produce an origin 
either so ancient or so honourable ? Men 
of common sense, what can you object to 1 
it ? Poets and lovers, ye Who deal in 
heroics, and invoke ideal heathen divini¬ 
ties t or ascribe to a 'mere mortal,' like 
yourselves, the epithet angelic J or CT«q 
angel itself! while anyprni/youeotrid 
bring forward in support of your imagi¬ 
nary divinities (or even the propriety of 
using such expressions) would be djtbuted 
—nay, condemned 1 by thousands ojwril- 
disposed Christiansin all .that we have 
advanced respecting Wrestling, none but 
heathens or atheists will attempt to con¬ 
fute.” 

Mr Lite, we before observed, anafeetr 
no great show of erudition j but there 
are good schools in the frorth'fand our 
author seems to know the history of 
the ancient worty jtf j; as intimateljas 
Izagk Walton. The following passage 
Vof.. XIV. 
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is quite in the classical reqf oPthe 

Complete Angler. 

“ Having proved the existence ff this, 
amusement at so remote an eta, it would 
be neither necessary nor important to trace 
the practise of this art through that peripd 
of time which intervenes from the time of 
Jacob, to the formation, of the Grecian 
republics. The blindness and wilful trans- 
grqpsions of the Jews,* and the bafbarous 
s igB»ance of those nations whom Gpd per¬ 
mitted to chastise thou, render their exer¬ 
cises a matter of neither curiosity nor utility. 
But when Greece, emerging from obscurity 
and ignorance, began to take the lead in 
civilization, in military knowledge, and in 
the cultivation of learning and sciences, 
the utility of Public Games, not only to 
infuse a generous and martial spirit into 
the minds of the young mbn, but to im¬ 
prove their bodily strength, was too appa¬ 
rent to he neglected. Accordingly, we find 
these athletic exercises not only practised 
and encouraged in each particular state, 
but the highest honours and rewards be¬ 
stowed on the victors at the Olympic, 
Nemean, and other games, where prizes 
were awarded, and contended for before 
the whole nation. It would be foreign to 
our purpose to quote the wrestling match 
of Hercules and Anteus, or anything bor¬ 
dering either on the fabulous or miraculous 
stories incidental to the times in which it 
is placed; hut we may be allowed to ob¬ 
serve, that these prizes were contended for, 
and often won, by men distinguished as 
much by their birth, patriotism, and valour, 
as by fhrir skill in those exercises in which 
it was their pride to excel. 

“ The influence of these sports in ad¬ 
vancing Greece, from a few petty states not 
equal in extent of territory to one half of 
England qjorie, into the most powerful 
kingdom at that time in the world, is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged by all historians and 
commentators who have ever treated of the 
subject. And it is singular to remark, that 
while tty.* fact is admitted by all modern 
legislators^ few or none have recommended 
an imitation of them.” 

Leaving the Hebrews and the Greeks 
without reluctance, we take a leap with 
Mr Litt of a few thousand years into 
the ring of Longwathby Mill, A. D. 
1778? That village, ou Christmas or 
New Yew’s Day, and Melraerby on 
Midsummer’s Day, (both, we believe, 
in Cumberland,) were the scenes of 
two distingttiihed annual contests.— 
Mr Litt, with that strange and,unde- 
fined desire to extol past times ah the 
expense of the present, which seems a 
principle in human nature, and makes 
every man " laudator temporis acti, 

observes— " 

4.D* 
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. u Aboutforty-fivc years ago, or about 
the year i 779, back-hold. Wrestling was 
more practised, and in higher estimation 
in that extent of country which comprises 
the borders, of Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, Yorkshire, and' Northumberland, 
thap in anyotherplaoa in England or 
Scotland. Since these days of ourfathers, 
great indeed is the change effected in the 
habits, customs, and manners of all classes 
of people throughout England i and in no 
part of it snore than in the north, The 
festivities of Christmas, the hilarities of 
Bhccp-ahOaring, and other seasons of mirth 
and jollity, are now. but the mere shadow 
of what they were, even at the short dis¬ 
tance of time we treat of. Though some 
dainties, neither much known nor wanted 
in those days, are now in oomcram use, yet 
home JHTtcedi that soul and cementer of 
good fellowship, so often spoken of in 
raptures by the aged, has nearly disap¬ 
peared. At that tune, if money was more 
scarce,, ale was better and cheapo!; and 
pastimes were not only more frequent, but 
enjoyed with*tnuch less%aws for to-morrow. 
Accordingly, on the borders of these coun¬ 
ties, prizes of different descriptions were 
frequently given ter wrestle for. Although 
a belt wan the most usual prize, yet stiver 
cups, leather breeches, and other things of 
considerable value, accompanied by a belt, 
were by no means uncommon.” 

'The cock of the north at this era 
teas Adam Dodd, who, in the opinion 
of many who were acquainted with 
him, had won more prizes than any 
other man, either remembered & this 
period, or who has since appeared in 
the ring. But Mr Litt, from the most 
' authentic accounts be has been able to 
collect, thinks he yielded in that re¬ 
spect to William Richardson of 
Caldbeck, (now alive and hearty,) who 
lids gained, it is said, 340 belts, and 
is, we think, better entitled tlidn old 
Howard of Castle-Dacre himself, to the 
cognomen “ Belted Will." Mr Litt's 
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dam desisted from the attack till the fall 
was over. He seldom had recourse to the 
buttock i striking was his forte; and his 
dexterity and method of parting, or what 
is often provin dally called live ring, (a con. 
traction of delivering,) his man, wa$ such, 
that he seldom either missed his object, or 
went to the ground. His favourite method 
was the outside, and he was partial to 
feinting with one foot, and striking with 
the other; however, on striking out, he 
often seconded the attack with the foot he 
feinted with; and we have heard it assert¬ 
ed he struck uncommonly High. In this 
his trade as a miller might be advantage¬ 
ous to him. From frequent practice in 
lifting and removing loads with his arms, 
in which the knee and foot are sometimes 
used as auxiliaries, lie might have acquired 
more strength in the leg when striking out, 
and felt less incommoded when balancing 
and turning his man, than if he had been 
brought up to almost any other trade. It 
would be impossible for as, or any other 
person at this period, to enumerate the 
tithe of his victories. Suffice it to observe, 
he was the hero of his day; and at the 
great annual meetings at Longwathby and 
Melmerby, as well as at Alston, often 
threw, not only the most noted wrestler# 
of the neighbourhood, and the borders of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, hut all 
the done from Yorkshire and Northumber¬ 
land who came to try their prowess with 
him. It would be foolish to assert, or lead 
any person to suppose, he was not occa¬ 
sionally thrown; for that is a thing which, 
like ** time and tide, happeneth to, all 
menbut we believe *we shall not be 
contradicted, when we say he ranked the 
very fir e t on the list. He was a remark¬ 
ably civil and, peaceable man.; and his 
conduct and character through life accord¬ 
ed with these two essential recommenda¬ 
tions to respect and,esteem—having never 
been called in question on any occasion. 
His d&tth was occasioned by incautiously 
lying down ■ to sleep upon the kiln when 
drying some* oats, which brought on an 

itl_ . .1 . . ■ . <t « ... M 


portrait of Adhm is. in its way, quite iUn «“ fatal * abort time after- 

f _ a -- •»<r.-i. -r I.:. wards, whiks m the verv nnme of life. He 


98 good gs Milton's, of his great , an- 
cestor and namesake. " 

“ Adam, though not termed a pig one, 
was yet far above the middle-size of wrest¬ 
lers. He Was between fivefeet ten and five 
feet dieven indites .highroad weighed near 
fourtcen stones-rbelpnging to that class in 

which we have elsewhere, 


aedyreadets andfnngiQita were 
t# be found. He has beenTfescribed to Us 
i clean and Weti-butit man, but Withal 
ievflattish bodied, and slender backed, 
fuofc a.disti-fished wrestler: tibia is 
I hy soihe to have been the only thing 
: prevented Min from being invincible, age," 

was a straight stattdtt, and easy to ^ Another celebrated Vro, at the same 

Sly with, a hold^ but' the moment it period, was Thomas Lee, who, we arJin- 
taken, eager to be at work, and sel-* formed, is at this present time a publican 


wards, whilst in the very prime of life. He 
-died about the year 1783, leaving a widow 
then with child—having entered into the 
connubial state not long before his dc- 
cease.’' 

Then, too, flourished Tom John¬ 
ston, now a powerful old man, in the 
employ of J. C. Curwen, Esq. of Work¬ 
ington-Hall. Tom, “like a true sports¬ 
man, still relishes the crack of the 
whip,a&(i actually carried off the belt 
firms • toe > Cloffick at Workington, at 
one of the great meetings on Easter 
Tuesday> when nearly sixty years of 
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in Alston. Lee, we have been tolcl, watt 
fVom the borders of Northumberland, and 
was the unrivalled cock of the walk . for 
many miles round him, both ah a wrestler 
and pugilist. The fame of Adam Dodd 1 
continually ringing in his ears, iuflaimed 
him with an rodent desire w tty conclu¬ 
sions with‘him; Accordingly, regarding 
minor conquests as beneath him, and be¬ 
lieving himself nearly invincible, he set off 
in quest of Adam to a meeting of such ce¬ 
lebrity as to insure the attendance of that 
hero. We hate heard some assert, that it 
was at Longw&thby, but we have undoubt¬ 
ed authority for saying that it was at Great 
Salkeld that these heroes first met How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain that they 
both fought and wrestled. The issue of the 
former contest was not unfavourable to 
Adam, although there are malty who main- 
tun that it was the only pugilistic contest 
in which he was ever engaged, and that it 
was only to prevent the imputation of be¬ 
ing a coward that induced him to fight.— 
In wrestling, Adam proved the master $ 
and this, we are told, Lee is still willing to 
acknowledge, but entertains an opinion 
that he iyas the better man in the other 
respect. Be that as it. may, there is no 
Sfloobt that Lee was a very noted man, and 
superior to his opponent in strength and 
weight.” 

But the most celebrated wrestler, 
that the north, perhaps, ever produced, 
also flourishedduring this epoch— the 
Heveuend Amur ham Brown. Let do 
prim-mouthed puritan purfle yp his 
pot&toe-trap ah this announcement-—a 
Cumberland curateisnot a bishop. That 
granted, every objection to his‘trying 
a fall is at once removed- No doubt, 
when elevated to the hfotch, Bis own 
good sense will point out to him the 
propriety of quitting the ring, a yd 
even of circumscribing his private prac¬ 
tice. Someof our own Scottish ministers 
are strong-built pillars, and not easy 
to be pulled down ; and we could men¬ 
tion several, by name, thirteen, four- 
teen^and fifteen stoners, whom ‘we 
would hack for a trifle Umsinst either 
the medical or' legal profession. In¬ 
deed, the greatest number of powerful 
men we ever.saw ehtera ring toother, 
was at the .Cariirid race-ground, and 
in the General Assembly or theChurch 

of Scotland, Anno Domini 1833. 

’ <; ,.*.•> ' 

“ Bampton schoofy oa ths, borders of 
Westmoreland, was parhttpsthemost cele¬ 
brated seminary in England for turning 
out good wrestlers. It tuts usual at tbat 
period for those designed for me church, 
or any learned*profession,.: to fteftiCnt 
school when grown up to ftianhood j and if 


m 

a young m&n was baovnioiteit'Btai^tM 
scholar, it wuS ccmsiderecl conclusive of bit, 
being a good wrestler. Among those edu¬ 
cated at this instructive seminary, whose 
genius led them to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the bodily powers of matt, 
before they were honoured with the chqtge 
of his more important requisites, was the 
reverend and celebrated Abraham Brown, 
whom we*have befoje alluded to. This 
gantietnarf was the first of whom we have 
any "authentic records- of excelling as a 
buttocken ' Having lost no time in per¬ 
fecting himself in this manly exercise when 
a scholar , he folly maintained the charac-* 
ter of- a very first rate when acting in tlie 
more exalted situations of tuher and school, 
master in different places, and occasionally 
after he became a curate. When a very 
young man he acquired great renown in 
carrying away a silver cup of considerable 
val*e from Eamont Bridge, which divides 
the counties of Cumberland and West- 
inoreltnd, and which was consequently in 
the very Centre of the most noted wrestling 
country in England. After his establish¬ 
ment at Egreraont, Mr Brown hod no ob¬ 
jection, in the spirit of good fellowship, to 
oblige any man who felt extremely anxious 
for a trial of q^ill with him, and in these 
* casual turn-ups it is said he was sever 
vanquished. Abraham being a man of con¬ 
siderable humour and good nature, palmed 
himself more than once as a friend of Par¬ 
son Brown’s, on men who, hearing of his 
celebrity, expressed a strong desire to try 
a foil with him. On such occasions he 
pretended to be well acquainted with the 
‘ Parson, and assured them/ that if they 
could throw him easily, they would prove 
si match for Brown when they met with him. 
This of course caused a contest; and Mas¬ 
ter Abraham, after giving them full satis¬ 
faction, would advise them to go home, as 
he could assure them they were not able 
to vanquish the Parson. We have beard him 
assert, that when nineteen years of age, he 
did not weigh more than twelve stones, 
hut a stranger to him in his younger days 
would have judged of him very differently. 
He couhl not be less than six feet high, 
and when at a proper age for entering the 
church, must have weighed fifteen stones 
at least. This well-known character died 
within the last twelve months ; and it is 
but?justice to bis memory to observe, that 
'though occasionally addicted to the bottle, 
he preserved through life* both in his 
public ^nd private character, the regard 
and esteem Jjtpt only of his parishioners in 
general, bu^w nearly all fho were ac¬ 
quainted with him.” ' 

Next to the above ‘ unconquered 
Clergyman at this era, was supposed 
to stand JohN TiNiAN~he and bis 
sons, and brother wake up a family 



quite to the taste ofour great Roman¬ 
cer. ‘ M - v ’ */*' 

> ' 1 v w * , jt v ' .' r‘ ' 1 

“ As * wrestler, taxer* run tier, leaper, 
cudgel, and football player, he never met 
with an equal." It was no iiDcoimnBh cir¬ 
cumstance for Tinian to bear away all the 
three prixe*,—vi& belt; ha^and gloves, 
from the neighbouring races; which feat 
he once performed at<Penrith, r where he 
wad totally unknown, defeating & these 
different exercises Abe very best r of the 
border heroes. He was about six feet high, 
and fourteen atone weight—an uncomumn- 
ty powerful and muscular man, regarded 
as a desperado, and looked upon'ml the' 
cock of the walk wherever he went. 1 John 
Tinian is yet living, and some of hirsons 
turned out psomisipg chick *, though by no 
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natt- , him by his breeches waistband upon one 
of the nooks in tho ceiling!” 

aper These, and other mighty ones of the 
r met earth, having either resigned the reins, 
it cir- or loosened the loins of their rmpiry, 
H tihe or been grasped by “ The Whest- 
nves, tsa,” rerum nova nascitur ordo, about 
feat the year 1800. 

“ Advancing forward to a more modem 
? yTl date,’ wc will proceed to notice some of the 
.. v most celebrated heroes at the close of the 
seventeenth century, or preceding the year 
“sTT 1800. In doing so, we must travel back 
TT: , to Alston and its vicinity, and introduce to 
Vi* the notice of our readers the very best 
Wrestler of his weight Cumberland, or 
even toal/nited Kingdom, ever produced, 
in toe fittfoi of James, aliiis Jemmy 
« r«« Fawcett, Anxious to do ample justice 


turned nut V™m*f ck thoughbyno jKS ^Jemmv 

m^ns equal to toe old coda - Hi* brother FawcJ5 ^ Anxious * g 0 ample justice 
Job wasequally well known, ^Job was no d professional character of every 
apotogytot a man-—sUntHng about** tort Wrestlcr P whoge n8me ^ to be found in our 

more especially when, ta^was frequently __ *. flll w {_ ^ ihtvof blaown . 


toe case, he stripped qf all hi* clothes^ and 
exposed himself to his opponent in a state of 
nudity *” 

'These heroes flourished “ on the,, 
oastenmdeof Derwent,” and “wemust 
go westward as far as Gosforth, before 
w^ find another wrestler of such cele¬ 
brity, as to entitle him to notice in 
these memoirs,” 

u In that place, we find one of toe most 
ikjifigalabrf characters at that period be¬ 
tween Derwent and Duddon, in the person 
of John Woodall, who was brought up as 
a husbandman, and succeeded his father 
as proprietor of a small estate in Gosforth. 
Woodall, though not toe tallest, was, we 
believe, the Strongest man we*have yet 
noticed. H is person was symmetry itself 
he stood about' five feet eleven inches high, 
weighed upwards of sixteen stones, Slid all 
who knewhim agree in considering that 
he was toe strongest matt in' toe west ,Of 
Cumberland; As- a wrestler, Woodall was 
more-indebted to strength toad science ; 
but he possessed the former requisite to 
auto an, uncommon degree, - that hp was 


most wondci ful Wrestler, cither of his own, 
or any other time of which we have any 
succinct, or authentic account. Jemmy, 
though yet liyibg, Is perfectly unknown to 
us,—therefore we cannot speak positively 
as to his weight, which we have heard some 
call ton, and others fen stone seven pounds; 
but admitting he weighed eleven stones, the 
eleven-stone man who could bear away the 
prize for seven successiumyears from the 
most noted place of meeiflf, and from the 
acknowledged best Wrestlers in Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland, most have bcc.i a 
Nonpareil indeed t Yet that Jcmiuy Faw¬ 
cett was the victor at Longwathby, tlic 
most noted annual resort, not only for the 
most celebrated border Wrestlers, but from 
Alston and twenty miles round, on every 
Midsummer-duy, does not admit of the 
least dilute. If Jack Randall, toe pugi¬ 
list, is entitled to toe appellation of Non¬ 
pareil, by beating men of his own weight, 
and one or twt> a single stone heavier; what 
Vrould lie have been called if he could have 
added to the list of heroes he has vanquish¬ 
ed toe names of Cribb, Ncate, and Spring ? 
Yet, granting he had done so, hewrould 
then scarcely hare had as wdl-nicrited a 


considered no. unequal ^praeat for toe claim to the appellation ns fWcett, who 


puwerfp] and scientific curate of Kgre- 
mont. U the Kite’s Arm**, to tort {Mace* 
Woodall exhibited aifomarkabfo*-and to-' 
tta*ektow«#i«y .|m£* 



has thrown scores of heavier men than any 
of toe three! 1 This single fact more esta¬ 
blishes the superiority, as a science , of 
Wrestling, over Pugilism, than 1 volumes 
filled with arguments on toe subject could 
possibly do. It likewise equally exposes 
toe fofly of those who call fack-holds a 
hsssre trial of strength. Fawcett, as wc have 
before said, Weighed under, or about ele¬ 
ven stones, and was about five feet seven 
* incites hrijgb, and continued wrestling occa- 
stoftSlly till he was «a«uCy fifty years oi 
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age;—a sufficient proof that he, though.a 
slender man,' and open, to all comers, did 
not consider Wrestling as a dangerous 
amusement. Among the list of the many 
powerful men he threw, several entitled to 
be cla$pcd as first-raters might be produced. 
Nor was his superiority over such men, to 
he attributed either to accident, or confined 
to the circumstance of one trial only. We 
contend that Fawcett must have been, and 
was % able to throw many fourteeu-stonc men. 
entitled to rank as first-raters; or to come 
to the mark at once,—men ranking as high, 
professionally, as any of the three Pugi¬ 
lists alluded to:—yet could Randall, al¬ 
though supposed to be the very best Pugi¬ 
list ever remembered, beat any of them ? 
The tfrdimstance of Fawcett being able to 
throw fourteen-stone men, ma ^Ml l'toid to 
form one exception to our remarofthat the 
most superior Wrestlers and Pugilists will 
be found between thirteen and fourteen 
stone weight; we answer, not exactly so. 
We do not think Fawcett could have thrown 
Adam Dodd, Thomas Nicholson, William 
Richardson, or some others we could se¬ 
lect, in a nurafier of trials; on the contra¬ 
ry, we arc sure the odds would have been 
against him for a single fall;—-hut we con- 
^ tend these selected Wrestlers ranked higher 
in that exercise, than Cribb, Neu'te, or 
Spring ever did as Pugilists; we would 
compare them to James Belcher, or the 
Game Chicken, when in their prime; and 
we presume qomugilistic amateur will say 
the latter Punn were not considered su¬ 
perior to any^^ie present time, though 
sopae of them undoubtedly rank fS first- 
raters. We must therefore conclude, that 
there is cither more science in back-hold 
Wrestling, than in Pugilism, or that Faw¬ 
cett is much more entitled to the appella¬ 
tion of Nonpareil than Randall. Jemmy 
was purtial to getting his left side into ac¬ 
tion and striking from that position. It 
is not consistent with the limited nature 
of this work to dwell longer on the merits 
of this truly celebrated Wrestler, any fur¬ 
ther than to remark;^ that Swaleda\e, in 
Vorkshire, was the scene of his latest ex¬ 
ploits, and in which place we belicyfe lie is 
still living." 

. And here Mr Litt pronounce? a 
well-deserved eulogy on our poor lxiend 
John Babeow, whom he justly calls, 
“ the most renowned wrestler in West- 
idorelattd at this period.*' He was net 
a Cumberland man, : as Mr Litt has 
heard—and he lived at BowhtSssi Win¬ 
dermere. ** HeWfts,” says Mir Litt, 
" considered by mspjf&|hatch fytaxsj 
man In the kingdom: and lahimit lf> 
said Richardson of CWdbpqkf T* vyhqp, 
hehcefqrth,lgt the nations oaUBelted 
.Will/) w«? indebjpd for hisfavqairite 
method of striking inside." We add. 


that he stood upwards-of six feet—was, 
we should think, fourteen stone good, 
of prodigious strength, not wanting in 
activity, good-tempered Sift! braVe. 

“ This champion, at a considerably sub¬ 
sequent period, to his celebrity as a Wrest¬ 
ler, wa%urfii‘iunately drowned by the up¬ 
setring of a boat on Windermere Lake. It 
was rather remarkable that Barrow, the 
oply person lost by’the accident; was on 
excellent swimmer, and rite only person in 
the boat who could swim. The accident 
happening at a place of no considerable 
depth, his foot either stuck fast in the mud, 
or getting entangled in some excrescence 
attached to the bottom, he never rose to 
the surface of the water, and consequently 
perished before he could be relieved.’’ 

' This account is inaccurate. John 
Barrow could not swiih, and the acci¬ 
dent happened in deep water. He and 
some others were trying a new boat, 
which he had built, the sheet of the 
main-sail was belayed, and the party 
were both rowing and sailing. A flaw 
of wind struck l\pr, and the oars to lee¬ 
ward being in the water, the boat upset, 
and poor John disappeared. The boat 
did not sink; and two servant-girls, 
who had seen the accident, rowed from 
Bell-grange, and saved the lives of the 
other men, This we ourselves saw. 
The body was not found for some days. 
So much about the untimely fate of a 
great wrestler, and a good man! 

Bassing over John and Joseph Tin¬ 
ian, in the vicinity of Holm Cultram, 
the Halls of Alston, who were long 
the Dons of Ellenbotough, Gilcrux, 
and the adjacent country; the brothers 
Allison ^f’Cockermouth, and the Re¬ 
verend Osborne Littleton of Butter- 
mere, “ who, previous to his entry iu- 
,to orders, was the best Wrestler with¬ 
in many inilps of Whitehaven we 
shall, with Mr litt, attend to the ar¬ 
rival of the Westmoreland militia, in 
that town, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

•*» In this regiment were several celebra¬ 
ted Wrestlers, among whom wc will parti¬ 
cularize the two whose names became most 
* familiar in men’s mouths' during die time 
the regiment remained at Whitehaven. 
These were Fxm.iv Stephenson and 
ThohUs HVdoe. Philip Was a strorig- 
built musette man, about jive feet nihe 
indies high, and most have weighed up¬ 
wards of fourteen stones. His fame as a 
Wrestler ran before him,—his officers were 
ready to back him to any amount against 
any man in the kingdom,—and in' fact, 
during; his residence herc'fts a soldier', he 
certainly was the m§st prominent hero on 
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the list. Philip was a straight Wander, and 
extremely difficult to move from bis posi- 
tion i apa tlufcmoK thanany other quali¬ 
fication, . cartptnted bis excellence as a 
W restler., His great practice badrcndercd 
him -nearly perfect itithqt point* and inode 
him very quick in availing himself of any 
advantage that' presented itmf is conse¬ 
quence of the unsuccessful efforts made by 
his opponents* Madge, ah the* contrary* 
might bd calledla light weight, hut Wa»ia’ 
most excellent outside striker. Atnqng khe 
Wrestlers who' endeavoured 


.yawassa -as* 

these rotUtary champions, the Egremothi* 
ans wer* tlic most conspicuous. The most 
noted of , these Were William Eilbeck,# 
atone mason, William Ponsonby ,a huh* 
cher, and the two Roberts, Joe and Poter % 
Few likelier men than Eilbedk fora Wrest* 
kr are.to be found? he possessed length, 
strength* and weight { was confident ofhk 
own powers* and a goqdoutsidestriker; 
Ponsonby was the-best aridcleanest outside 
striker ever known in the west of Cumber* 
land, and was by no xnsfasa littk one* be* 
ing not for from five feet ten inches high* 
and weighing near fbortfecn stones* Pon¬ 
sonby much resembled Adam Dodd as a 
Wrestler, and was unquestionably & very 
first-rate, but at .that tune was considered 
something on the decline*' The Roberts 
wens something less than Ponsonby, hat 
Joe was considered nearly as'dangerous a 
customer .to get rid off being extremely 
ready* and as well np to every mantcuvre 
bow to get,the best of it, as any man hi 
the kingdom) However, after various trials, 
the red-eonts (proved the masters. Intem¬ 
perance had produced its usual effects upon 
■Ponsonby, Eilbeck could not force Philip 
from his position^ ondthe manoeuvring of 
Roberts failed when opposed |o the supe¬ 
rior weight-aud tactics of the soldier* ' The 
only reverse the military- experienced, 1 whs 
at Saint 'Rees'Moor during this annual 
races- Stephenson's officers were somewhat 
noisy respecting his great capabilitiesj when 
a friendly wager was < offered them-to pro- 
ducca maooatbsgroandtowrestlehim 
& jingle foil ,i The afferwas immediately 
■ icoeptod* and Philip,' eager to be .at work, 
so<to*npcaredin ms-ring folly prepared 
for acthpt' and anxiously expeetong mop)* 
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Othor trial, but Ponsonby was not to be had, 
his friends, bod carried him off in triumph, 
and Philip was obliged, to wait for another 
oppemaity - of .balancing, accounts with 
turn. The last meeting .between the West, 
tnorelajad militia and the Egremothiaps was 
at Bigrig M Oj t. a place nearly equidistant 
from WJufrhwen and Egremont; and this, 
WO. well, remember, was the first price we 
ever Saw wrestled for*. Philip,had his re- 
. venue on Ponsonby* and finally threw Eil¬ 
beck, wbo in . the course of the wrestling 
tbsjtw Madge. After the disbanding of the 


to Whitehaven* where Madge still remain 
being employed os atop-ipan about the 
jafiKeries. Stephenson .likewise remained 
in the *n«#bourhood many years, and 
mt^glpHlPna trade, which pas a mason 
or wei&RK Philip often exhibited in the 
ring after his return, -but the toldicr Philip 
and the maton Philip seemed two very dif¬ 
ferent persons. His toast formidable traits 
were- undoubtedly gone, and he was fre¬ 
quently thrown by, mot very far inferior 
tq, those he had before vanquished. He 
continued;.wrestling occasionally, till we 
who .had regarded him with admiration 
when a mere lad, mice or twice pact him in 
the ring, .when ranking higher on the list 
than any man he had previously encoun¬ 
tered ;~rrthe result need not be told, for 
such are the changes of a few years !” 

Sfrtfs rose and set, of whom our 
astronomer names -. kstock, J. 

Wilkinson, both isiljSWp’om the bor¬ 
der of the Holm; John Stain ton, whose 
beams' were not easily, shorn; Jacob 
Fletcher of Mockerkin ; Henry Dixon 
and Joseph Bushby. “ In pursuing 
the above progressive clue of wrest¬ 
ling,” says Mr lift, “ we have got 
within the limits of the eighteenth 
century, and are consequently ap¬ 
proaching THE GakAT ERA OF THE 
CarLiSle Wrestling in 1809." But 
first hd must, to lender his historical 
work compIete* narrate con tests decided 
& some ©the* rings.-r-Quorawt pars 
rnagMjfyitt iXlt* , . - 

* *‘Por throe or fourmieccssiva years there 
veN piUk hdhb in Horton; which oc¬ 
casioned the attendance df many celebrated 
.Wrestlers from different parts of the coun¬ 
ty* u The first ofthes* we wiB notice Was 
Jntheppg 1696; W> Hot frill was dispu¬ 
ted b Stflft - Jacob Flatohtoof Mockerkin, 
and WaBamT Arn&trbng of Tallentire. 
The latter waadn ktoeBefft Wrestler, but 


iriboogsd. sttoariona-wliJh his feet. *■ t Philip . 
was up in a moment, and’ anxious jftwr an¬ 


ted brawn' JacobFlettiwrof Mockerkin, 
and" WffiSam Armstrong of Tallentire. 
The latter was an totoeljfcttt Wrestler, but 
nsarthreestones lighter than his opponent, 
and aswumy inches shorter.' He was p&r- 
ticulsHy g&od*t storing iuride with .the 
left kg, «hd anthis occasion : was-tJonsr. 
dated «o have the befcofr the'fell In q*ri- 
tfon.' TlwriWftJmwer; refused to gwfc 
it um ohd ih the eourseof the evening both 
parties agrefed to deride the matter by sn- 

j£i u 

Mm* o 
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other trial; when, after a well-cofttesfed 
struggle, riie three great advantages of 
length, weight, end strength prevailed, 
and Fletcher was declared rite conqueror. 
Fletcher was a very quiet and well-be- 
liaved jnan, and if not diversified in action, 
was so well versed in thejMjence, that we 
have heard hint assert he "Was never van¬ 
quished in a number of trials, and never 
wrestled a disputed fall over again without 
winning it. In wrestling through the ring • 
on that day, he threw that truly formidable 
character, Thomas Bell, for some time a 
schoolmaster at Bassenthwaite, and after¬ 
wards at Keswick. Bel! at that period 
ranked higher as a Wrestler, Olid we be¬ 
lieve as a Boxer, than any man in the two 
countries. In him were united afi the <fua- 
Mentions which constitute a fmisfiid W test¬ 
ier, or Pugilist. He possessed youth, 
length, strength, courage, activity, and 
science, fully equal, if not superior, to any 
hero of that, or any other rime of modem" 
date; and there is no doubt,’if he had re¬ 
mained in the county, he would have shorfe 
asa star of the first magnitude. In the si¬ 
tuation he then filled, he was considered a 
very good scholar, but at rimes, unfortu¬ 
nately for himself, he deviated from "that 
propriety of condwd; always expected from 
those.in his situation. We have the great¬ 
est reason to believe he was the master of 
Richardson of Caldbeck, then inhiS prime, 
and whom he resembled in his manner of 
wrestling, th&Jnside being his favourite 
aim. Soon aftejjHhe period alluded to, Bell 
emigrated to America, where, we have been 
informed, he has succeeded in establishing 
himself comfortably. In this contest with 
Fletcher, whom, at a previous period, he 
had thrown with case, he went down when 
making play. Of one or two succeeding 
trials which Fletcher acceded to for mutual 
accommodation, we cannot Speak decisive¬ 
ly ; we have heard them very differently re¬ 
presented, some affirming Fletcher had not 
the least chance, uid others, among whom 
may be enumerated Fletcher himself, main¬ 
tain that he had none the worst of tn$m. 

“ In the following year, namely, 1807, no 
less than one hundred and twenty Wrest¬ 
lers, from different parts of the county, en¬ 
tered the ring to contend for a very hand¬ 
some belt, with plated buckles and. sliders, 
lire same William Armstrong who. con¬ 
tested the last fail with Jacob Fletcher the 
preceding year, again distinguished him¬ 
self on this occasion. He wrestled through 
the ring with much eclat, and, tha i th van¬ 
quished by us for the prize, he Itifmo lau¬ 
rels in that contest, contending for victory 
to the last; and, though the »I vantages 
might certainly be considered against him, 
he was not disposed .of without difficulty, 
This was the only time We ever wrestled, 
or witnessed wrotgling, at Lortop; «n£ the 
Wflll known John Brownjigg, of Patter- 
dale, was the first man we threw. Brown- 
rigg was acknowledged by all who knew 


him to be an excellent Wrestler, and was 
more particularly known fin being the con¬ 
queror of George Stamper, of Newlands, a 
very powerful man, and the only Wrestler, 
we believe, who ever vanquished both Tho¬ 
mas Nicholson and William Richardson, 
without being at some future time defeated 
by their*. Brownrigg was about the site of 
William Armstrong, and, consequently, 
on encoufitering us, the advantages of 
length and strength were against 1dm. This 
well-known Wrestler died some time ago. 

“ We will not dwell much upon the 
'numerous meetings in this vicinity in which 
we ourselves played the first fiddle. We 
shall only observe, that in 1800, Blake 
Fell races, which had "laid dormant for ma¬ 
ny years, were revived 5 and the weather 
proving favourable, they ware well attend¬ 
ed. Having carried off the orize with much 
ease the first day, a most determined op¬ 
position, often spoken of, was contrived 
againgtthe ensuing day. The writer, with 
considerable adroitness, managed to call in 
against uft, successively, no less than seven 
of the best Wrestlers upon the ground, 
among whom were Joseph Bushby, of 
Mockerkin, and th'fetwo best of the younger 
Tinians, John and Joseph. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this dpep-laid scheme, their opposition 
proved of no avail, as none of these select¬ 
ed champions appeared to have the least 
chance of arresting our career of victory. 
We have elsewhere observed that the best 
wrestling in (he west of Cumberland was 
on Arlecdon Moor, where one, two, and 
sometimes three prizes were given every 
year,; one of them, for a number of years, 
amounting to two guineas. On that Moor 
we were never thrown from the year 180ft 
to the year 181ft; during which rime we 
either won, or could have won, all the 
prizes, if qe* except one carried off by 
William *Mackereth, of Cockermouth, in 
1814; for which we did not wrestle; there¬ 
fore how that event might have terminated, 
can .remain matter of opinion only. How¬ 
ever, independent of that circumstance, the 
multiplicity of our victories there, suffici¬ 
ently evince, that, although we were some- 
rimes thrown in the west of Cumberland, 
Our being so was more owing to careless¬ 
ness, or accident, than to any superiority, 
or even equality, of those who threw us." 

Mr Litt then takes a trip to West¬ 
moreland, and gives a short, spirited, 
and accurate account of three Amble- 
side meetings, 1809, 1810 , and 1811. 
We were ourselves present on those 
occasions, and Mr Litt is right to an 
iota- His narrative here, and indeed ‘ 
throughout, is equal to that of Mr 
Southey, in his History of the Penin¬ 
sula, and we defy the Quarterly to 
deny it. 

b • « Among the competitors collected to 
* contend for this liberal prize, was Thomas 
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Nicholson of ThrdkeW, in' Cumberland, was defeated both for the prize and a sub- 
then in the height Of his provincial repute- sequent' wager by Slack; who laid down 
tion. We say provincial because it wsb to T. Nicholson; but, on the other hand, 
previous to what might he termed Ids at- Miles Dixon threw us, and finally Nichol- 
tainment of the comparative metropolitan gon. The circumstance of Dixon throw- 


stamp by bis repeated victories at Carlisle. 
Nicholson was. the winner of this prize, 
throwing a distinguished Wrestler* of the 
name of'Dixon, and till two well-known 
Wrestlers, Rowland and John Long. It 
is, however, due to that impartiality which 
ought to be the invariable maxim of every 
historical writer to observe, that there were,, 
and yet are, many in the vicinity of Amble- 
side that witnessed the contest, who posi¬ 
tively affirm he had no right to it. Their 
opinion is that he was thrown by J. DiXon, 
(a brother to the Dixon he threw,) a Wrest¬ 
ler of no celebrity. It appears, however, 
that it had been t^e opinion of the stewards, 
that the fall in question was considered not 
fair, as they decided for another trial. This,' 
Dixon, conscious of his inferiority, dq^ned, 
and consequently Nicholson pas declared 
the standcr, and was the ultimafe victor. 
Notwithstanding the lifagnitude of the 
prize, the competitors were not tiumSpus, 
and the contests bet weeti'Nicholson and the 
two Longs were considered the principal 
attraction of the day.” . " 

This contest waft decided in the 
little .field on the margin of Winder- 
mere, close to the turnpike-gate, with¬ 
in a mile of Ambleside. There was 
a regatta on the lake that forenoon ; 
and many pleasure-boats bedecked 
with flags lay at anchor, close off 
shore, during the match. The day Was 
bright and airy, and none present at 
that scene will ever forget it. We thus 
localize it for the eake of posterity. In 
this same pastoral field, did the shep¬ 
herds of the north contend fir a belt, 
five guineas, and a tobacco-pipe, the 
year following. 

u In the year 1810, the patrons of the 
Ambleside wrestling disseminated hand¬ 
bills ull over ‘the country, to announce 
that,a belt of considerable value, and five 
guinea?, would he given to wrestle for at 
their annual sports at the head of Win¬ 
dermere Lake, The competitors, how- 
#ever, did not exceed sixteen couple* one 
half of whogjwere merely nominal. * At, 
“this we were' present^ as "were, 

X&oaps 'find'John NlehoIsWnj, and Joseph 
Stock from BlenCow j all o^cOume from 
x • ;: the Westmcreland - bbni-. 

B i the same Nicholson had 
ns preceding year, with the 
Henry Chapman, a Bbpipton 
DikAtvh brother to tire 
noticed ,l» the you 180®. 
an wits thrown by Rowland 
»th.Ife bji his brother were 
was up Ja w™ by T. Nicholson. Chapman 


ing two of the very first Cumberland 
Wrestlers, w§P®ertainly an unexpected 
one, although he was a stone heavier 
than either. Nicholson was no stranger 
to him, as they had had frequent trials to¬ 
gether, and Dixon was consequently no 
stranger to his opponent’s superiority;, 
while Nicholson’s knowledge of that fact, 
in this instance contributed to his defeat, 
by rendering him careless respecting his 
hold, as, through his negligence in that 
point, Dixon took himf horn the ground, 
and twisted him down without a single 
struggle. As for ourselves, we contend 
that Dixon derived no honour from the 
result of the contest between us, as he 
had a firm hold of the waistband of the 
breeches during the whole time of the 
wrestle. Notwithstanding this incalcu¬ 
lable advantage, the result was for some 
time extremely dubious. In short, we 
will aver that we had such manifest un¬ 
fair play as reflected disgrace upon those 
who should have been tfre umpires on the 
occasion, as we several times desired him 
to quit A» /wld of ouf breeches, and do de¬ 
clare, that, to the best of our belief, that 
circumstance alone prevented us from 
throwing him. After the victory was de¬ 
cided, both Dixon and his friends refused 
to accept of two guineas to one for a single 
trial only." » 

We remember Mr Litt most dis¬ 
tinctly, a tall, straight, handsome, re¬ 
spectable, mild-Jooking, well-dressed 
man. If wo mistake not, he wrestled 
in tpp-boots, a fashion we cannot ap¬ 
prove, notwithstanding the example 
of the Grecian heroes^ and our friend 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Truly sorry are 
we to think; that'Anything like l'oul 
play should We occurred to him; but 
we declare, on our word of honour, 
that the circumstance was unknown to 
us and to the other gentlemen, who, 
although we were not* umpire, (old 
Canon and Johnny Harrison acted in 
that capacity, along with a third - old 
Trojan.wbose name we forget,) would 
certaisjfe hove ordered another Try.' 
On safPbccasions some little confu¬ 
sion is ant to occur, especially at a 
meeting then only two years old, and 
of Which the directors were, no doubt, 
somewhat raW", MrXitt himself, -in 
thatportiquof Ri$ vvbrk which he calls 
“ The Basis/* most judiciously ob¬ 
serves, te t/Mt 'ihe circumstance of (ii- 
king hold, While itls the most frequent 
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cause of dissension among wrestlers, son had Hard work; for he had a stroag 
i*, at the same time, the most difficult tussle with Bari, (the dancing-master, 
for an impartial spectator, or umpire, a pretty tripper,) before he encoun- 
to form a correct and decisive judgment tered Lowden. That pi thy * gnarled, 
upon.” We therefore throw ourselves and knotted, and cross-grained oak- 
on Me. Litt's candour; and we feel stump, stood. Tom,’ as Mr Litt has 
assured, that he will pardon us for said, three desperate struggles. Row- 
any unintentional oversight on that land Loflg, whom he next threw, was 
important day. Whether Mr Litt no wrestlej, but a huge log, of sixteen 
could, or codld not, have thrown Miles stone and. upwards-, and often, bored 
Dixon, can never be positively known firSt-raters of twelve and thirteen to 
in this world. Miles Was nearly two the earth ; so that at last, when Tom 
stone heavier, and stronger far, d- took hold of Rowland’s brother, John 
though we believe Mr Litt to have Long, he was much exhausted—pale 
been a more scientific wrestler. Miles in the face : and was thrown clean. 


Dixon never wrestled at Carlisle: he 
was soniewhatsluggish—hadnotagood 
enough opinion of himself—was a very 
hard-working man—did not live onvery 
generous diet—was not very young— 
and had a wife and family. That last 
circumstance (although we scarcely 
know why) seems very generally to be 
considered among wrestlers as a com¬ 
plete finisher. But he these things as 
they may, honest and worthy Miles, 
if put into good heart and stomach, 
and upon his own dunghill, was, in 
our humble opinion, a match for any 
cock in Cumberland. 

“ The Ambleside Wrestling in 1811 
Was, We believe, better attended than on 
either of the two preceding years. Miles 
Dixon did not wrestle, and therefore Ni¬ 
cholson, who was again present, had no 
oppbrtunity of settling the last year's ac¬ 
counts with him. Tom, however, as 
early as the second round, had to en¬ 
counter a much more formidable oppo¬ 
nent than ever Miles Dixon Was, in the 
person of John Lowden, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Keswick. Lowden, although 
at that time scarcely at his best, was not 
on good terms with Tom, and on that ac¬ 
count purposely threw himself against 
him; and it was not till after three suc¬ 
cessive and; keenly contested trials had 
taken place, that Nicholson got rid of this 
troublesome customer. Lowden was not 
satisfied with the different decisions. He 
indeed acknowledged that Tom won the 
last fall, but thought himself fully entitled; 
to the first—the second being considered 
a dogfalL Tom, in the next round, threw 
Rowland Long, but was himself thrown 
by John Long in the fourth round/’Long 
was now arrived near the end of his jour¬ 
ney, but proved unable to reach it, being 
thrown by William Mackereth, a Cock- 
ermouth lad, then working at bis busi¬ 
ness*^ mason) with Nicholson, and on 
that account had accompanied him to the 
field of honour.” . , 

This is quite correct, Tom NichoU 
Vol, XIV. 


without a snap, by a vigorous and ju¬ 
dicious buttocker; for John was a good 
wrestler; heavier than Tom ; and was 
comparatively a fresh mgn. 

Now, the grand question is, was 
Nicholson superior in the ring, taking 
one point with another, to all the West¬ 
moreland wrestlers ? He scarcely proved 
himself to be sq, at three annual Am- 
bleside meetings. At the first, his own 
Cumberland friends lay down to him; 
and after all, he only gained the Belt by 
throwing the younger Dixon, who was 
neither. a heavier nor stronger man 
than himself, and never held to be 
more than a good decent wrestler. At 
the second meeting, our friend Miles 
Dixon laid him down like a child ; and 
at the third, laughing Long, who, we 
allow, had him at a great advantage, 
threw»him easy enough. So^stands the 
case, and the world will form its own 
opinion. 

After this, for various reasons, the 
wrestling at,Ambleside declined; al¬ 
though there continued to be good men 
in the neighbourhood; so let us ac¬ 
company Mr Litt to Carlisle. 

“ Previous to this period, wrestling in 
the immediate vicinity of Carlisle was in 
no very great estimation ; it> was seldom 
witnessed, and consequently could not 
be duly appreciated; arid it was probably 
owing to this circumstance, that there 
was not any Wrestler of celebrity, either 
in the city itself, or within some miles of 
it: tlseretofe, notwithstanding the novel¬ 
ty of such an exhibition on the Swifts, 
and the very handsome sum subscribed, 
the competitors were not unusually nu¬ 
merous. Amdng these, however, from 
what, might bewailed west from Carlisle, 
were Ihe celebrated Richardson ol Caki- 
beck, and Thos. Nicholson of Thrclkeld ; 
and from the east, the equally distinguish¬ 
ed Robert Rowantrce, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bewcastle, and the Bai ls, of 
Cumwhinton. As sonje wagers were de¬ 
fending whether the prise would be car- 
4 X 
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tied MM or wot. It wu deemeddetrirahle 
that the best Wrestlers on either side 
should not encounter each other till the 
close of the contest. Accordingly, in 
wrestling through the ring, Nicholson 
successively threw the eastern heroes 
above alluded to; and in consequence of 
tome dispute arising respecting the full 
between them, he threw Iiowantree a se¬ 
cond time with such ease as to convince 
the amateurs of his superiority over him.' 
The same good fortune did not attend 
Richardson j he was thrown by a noted 
Wrestler of the name of Harrison * and 
Harrison was the final opponent of Ni¬ 
cholson, who, by throwing him for the 
prize* was entitled to rank higher as a 
Wrestler than any man in the county. 

“ The gentlemen of Penrith, well a- 
ware of the universal satisfaction the re¬ 
vival of this truly British amusement had 
given to all ranks at Carlisle, determined 
to adopt the some means of irufi'easing 
the popularity of the ensuing races at that 
town; and Dr Pearson* brother to Mr 
Pearson of Carlisle, exerting himself in 
the business, it was ■attended with cor¬ 
responding success. As Penrith was 
deemed a kind of central situation be¬ 
tween Carlisle and Ambleside, and situ¬ 
ate in a much more noted country for 
wrestling than either of them, the com¬ 
petitors for that prize were more nume- 


ler, add Richardson was anxious for a 
tighter bold than he would allow to be 
fair; and, on the other hand, Richardson 
did not choose to risk hie reputation and 
his friends’ money with a slack hold, 
against an adversary whom he kjiew he 
could throw with & tight one. Gediin was 
rather advanced in years when thrown by 
Golding, but was always considered a 
very superior Wrestler, and had won a 
great many prizes. In the course of the 
wrestling alluded to, he threw John Ni¬ 
cholson, brother to Tom, who had pre. 
viously thrown Richardson on that occa¬ 
sion. Harrison, we believe, visited Liver¬ 
pool soon after, and making one ring a 
very ostensible reason for never entering 
another in quest of athletic renown, we 
must here take our final leave of him. 
As for Golding, the very young and un¬ 
expected winner of this prize, although 
no doubt a very promising youth, and at 
that time heavier than Nicholson, yet it 
would be absurd to suppose he was an 
equal match for several of the competi¬ 
tors on that occasion. His most formi¬ 
dable point as a Wrestler, was a very vi¬ 
gorous assault outside with the left leg. 
A short time after this conquest at Pen¬ 
rith, he wrestled against T. Nicholson for 
a belt; the result .was what might natu¬ 
rally be expected from the celebrity of 
that hero. In the course of that, or the 


rous than at the other places. From Ni¬ 
cholson’s previous success, the estab¬ 
lished character Richardson bad long pos¬ 
sessed, and,the celebrity Harrison had ac¬ 
quired by throwing him at Carlisle, these 
three heroes were considered by the ama¬ 
teurs to stand the best chance for the 
prize. But ‘ ’tis not in mortals to com¬ 
mand K success,' for, however gnuch they 
might deserve it, they were all thrown at 
the close of the third round! and the 
prize was won by a lad of the name of 
Golding, said to be only eighteen years of 
age!! 1 The man whom Golding last 
threw was Paul Gediin, from Culgaith, 
who, by all accounts, had at that time 
Won as many prizes as Richardson him- 
self, many more than Nicholson, and was 
as good a Wrestler as either of them. 
Some time previous to this, he had been 
matched to wrestle Richardson five falls, 

- for five guineas a-side, though more than 
a stone below his weight. The parties 
met according to appointment? but the 
Wager Whs fiever deterrilfhed, owing to 
some disagreement about the holds: Our 
respecting this meeting do not 
®<wne affirm that each man won 
am Rod others that one fall only was 
ijwbicled, which wt» won by Richardson. 
Hmrever that might be, the fact was, that 
: fMdhn was the better loose-hold Wrest- 


ensuing year, Golding removed to Lon¬ 
don, and distinguished himself for the an¬ 
nual prize giveq there during the Easter 
holidays, for the young men from Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland to wrestle for.” 

The year following, (1810,) Nichol¬ 
son again conquered at Carlisle, throw¬ 
ing both Rowantree and John Earl, 
(not Vestris,) most formidable first- 
raters. And, in 1814, similar Bttccess 
crowned his efforts. 

“ Even the worthy and respectable 
proprietor and editor of the Cumberland 
Pecquet, who scarcely ever noticed any 
athletic achievement in the ring, began 
to think the subject worthy of honour¬ 
able mention, and we accordingly select 
the following paragraphs from that paper 
of die 2d of October, 1811 

“ Carlisle Wrestlings—On the first day 
of the races, 80 guineas were wrestled 
for on the Swifts, in a roped ring, sixty 
yards diameter. We never witnessed so 
fine an exhibition of agility andnerve,or 
a diversion that gave such universal satis¬ 
faction. The peaceable deportment'of 
the different eooibatants cannot be 'too 
highly praised; .as they submitted ih all 
du|ksu8 falls, :in the n^pat implicit man¬ 
ner, to the decision of the umpire— 
Xne Wrestling was most severely eon- 
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tested. In the presence of nearly (8,000 his primes front Caldbeck; and in the 


people, by some of the most sinewy and 
active youths,' that we ever saw enter a 
ring. We observed amongst the specta¬ 
tors, the Marquis of Queensberry, the 
Earl ef Lonsdale, Lord Lo writer, Sir 
James Graham, (of Netlierby) Sir James 
Graham, (of Kirkstone) Henry Fawcett, 
Esq. of Portland Place, together with a 
great concourse of other gentlemen. We 
understand the Lord Lieutenant express- 


sixth threw his old opponent John Earl,'* 

This is candid; and we shall let oar 
readers have Mr Litt's full opinion of 
tlie champion. 

u The circumstance of Tom carrying 
away thefprize for three successive years, 
will best speak his merits as a Wrestler. 
He did not want half an inch of fix feet, 
rc€ generally weighed about ttjgiVe stone 


ed his most unqualified approbation of and eight pounds. Boxinna remarks, ‘ the 


the diversion ; and will annually give it 
his support, as long as there is not any 
riot or confusion, which, we may venture 
to pledge ourselves, will never be the 
case, as the Wrestlers are in general the 
sons of respectable yeomen and formers, 
in this and the adjoining counties, and 


great similarity of Jem Belcher’s portrait 
to a most distinguished hero on the Con¬ 
tinent (Bonaparte) is truly curious 
the likeness, however, of the former dis¬ 
tinguished pugilist to Tom Nicholson, is 
much more so, as the former likeness 
must have been confined to the head and 


not like prize fighters, collected from the face, while in the latter It is preserved 


dregs of the people. 

“ Want of room prevents us giving the 
names of the different Wrestlers; but we 
understand the first prize was won by 
Thomas Nicholson, of Threlkeld, near 
Keswick; who is esteemed one of the 


through the whole frame, as there was not 
one quarter of an inch difference between 
their lSeigbt, nor, as far as we can judge, 
a single 'pound in their weight; both 
weighing from twelve stone six pounds 
to thirteen stones. Nor was this resera- 


best thirteen-stone Wrestlers in the king¬ 
dom—John Richardson, of Staffield Hall, 
near Kirkoswald, gained the second prize, 
and is allowed by judges to be Interior to 
no man as a Wrestler, (being the favour¬ 
ite at setting to), but he did not Wrestle 
with such luck, through the ring, for the 
first prize, as the Champion. He was 
thrown by one Robert Rowantree, from 
Bewcasde, in one of the severest strug¬ 
gles ever witnessed; both bein gfourteen- 
stone Wrestlers, they shewed uncommon 
muscle when stripped, and Richardson 
was thrown by a half jerk <f the hip, fol¬ 
lowed up by a sweeping cross buttock." 

This was the last year that Tom 
Nicholson (our author’s prime fa¬ 
vourite) ever entered a ring to con¬ 
tend for a prize. 


blancc in person, though certainly very 
remarkable, more so than the similarity 
visible in the different contests in which 
they were engaged. We have heard Ni¬ 
cholson assert that he was as good a man 
before he was twenty years of age, as at 
any succeeding period-this was exact¬ 
ly the case with Belcher, who was at the 
same age open to all England. If an 
amusement like Wrestling can entitle any 
of its professors to the appellation of 
Champion, the victor at Carlisle for three 
successive years had certainly a better 
claim to the title than any other man; 
and it is well known Belcher was for 
some ye|ys considered the Champion of 
England. In the great essentials neces¬ 
sary for acquiring that enviable distinc* 
tion, the similarity was equally striking. 
The same cool and undaunted courage, 
and die Same varied and effective action. 


“ In respect to Nicholson’s Wrestling 
through die ring this diird successive 
year of unequalled triumph, we must be 
allowed to observe, that though entitled 
to eveiy credit, bis progress was more 
smoodi than he could possibly have an¬ 
ticipated. His first fail was gained un¬ 
der such circumstances as not to entitle 
it to the appellation of a Wrestle. Wat¬ 
son, who had thrown Rowland Long the 
first round, laid down to him in the se¬ 
cond. In the third, he threw Jordan, a 
well-known Wresder from the east of 
Penrith. In the fourth, W. Earl. In 
the fifth, he accommodated matters with 
Pouglas, a verj likely man, and just in 


were conspicuous in both-and if Jem’s 
propriety when fighting * might be deem¬ 
ed a model for pugilists in general,’ it is 
but justice to remark, that a fairer 
Wrestler than Tom never entered a ring; 
—apd sorry are we that Jem did not, like 
Tom, take his leave of the ring when in 
possession of die great renown lie had ac¬ 
quired.’^ 

Our account of the heroes of this 
era. would be imperfect without the 
character of Richardson, thrown bj 
Rowantree, as above, at the Carlisle 
meeting of 1811. 

“ The John* Richardson alluded to 


* In Wrrrtlum* it is *■ William,” tout that)» th<> -h cne -xe hp.se ryitued,—*0 let It 

be collected in the next edition. 
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irt the above quotation was certainty a 
very celebrated Wrestler, and, we have 
heard, had once an intention of adverti¬ 
sing himself to Wrestle any man in the 
kingdom. Wrestling, it is to be obser¬ 
ved, is extremely different from boxing in 
respect to such challenges. A 'Wrestler 
stakes a trifling sum of money on the qua¬ 
lifications he naturally possesses, and the 
science Mfi has acquired, that he cannot 
be excelled in what he himself has pur¬ 
sued, and what the world in general re¬ 
gards as an amusement,- on the other 
hand, pugilism is a profession, and on the 
good or bad success of a contest, depends 
the comfort, and sometimes the subsist¬ 
ence, of the pugilist and his family. Be¬ 
ing present, we can vouch for the accu¬ 
racy of this hero being the favourite for 
the first prize, and some were even so 
confident of his capabilities as to take 
him against the field! this partially we 
presume was more owing to his educa¬ 
tion and connections being superior to 
those of Wrestlers in genferal, than to his 
individual merit as a Wrestler. We ad¬ 
mit that his requisites entitled him to 
stand on equal grounds with any other 
competitor, but against such a Jield was 
indeed an overwhelming preference. 
With his celebrated namesake from Cald- 
beck we believe' he had never contended, 
and with Nicholson only once. 11 is true, 
bn that occasion the fall was given in his 
favour, but he was not on fair grounds 
entitled to it j—it was a complete snap 
in every sense of the word, but Kirkos- 
Wnld being the scene of action, bis friends 
were averse to h is giving Nich olson another 
chance,' otherwise, we are informed, that 
he had no objections to Wrestling over, 
and was very repdy to admit that he did 
snap. He was, in our opinion, as likely a 
man for Wrestling as we ever saw, be¬ 
ing upwards fit fourteen stone weight, 
and six feet three inches high; he gene¬ 
rally struck outside with his right foot, 
and followed it up if occasion required 
with his left side. He did not at Car¬ 
lisle, though the winner of the second 
prize, fall in with any that could be con¬ 
sidered an equal opponent, exeept Ro- 
wantree; but he wrestled an' extra fall 
for two guineas with a man of the name 
of Armstrong, but better known by the 
appellation of Solid Oak, who was up¬ 
wards of six feet high, and^ without ap¬ 
pearing particularly fleshyffor corpulent, 
.weighed eighteen stones. In this con¬ 
test Richardson, on making play, appear¬ 
ed' to recoil and go down from, if we may 
so express it, the solidity of his opponent, 
who was, without exception, considered 
the strongest man in the north of Eng¬ 
land. Richardson probably did not right-,. 


Iy consider this, atid so became the vic¬ 
tim of his own temerity, otherwise the 
result ought to have been different, as Oak 
bad been thrown by Rowantree, and that 
hero, though the conqueror of Richard¬ 
son on this occa«ion, did not rank so 
high in the estimation of those, who, from 
art* equal knowledge of both the men and 
the exercise, might be considered com¬ 
petent judges of their comparative me¬ 
rits.” 

In this bright galaxy also shone, be¬ 
sides the two Earls, John and Wil¬ 
liam, of whom the first, although not 
young, and a benedict, was hardly in¬ 
ferior to Nicholson himself, Sco.tt of 
Cxnobie, of whom we wish we had 
heard more, and of whose achieve¬ 
ments we hope to pick up a chronicle 
from our friend Fcrgy Armstrong, pub¬ 
lican at that spot, next spring, when 
we take our annual sweeping of the 
Esk. Of Harry Graham of Brigham, 
the account in Wrestliana is more sa¬ 
tisfactory, and is written con amove , 
Mr Litt having himself vanquished 
Harry in a sixty-guinea match, (what 
think you of that, ye gentlemen of 
England ?) the best of eleven throws. 

“ As this wa9 the only time the cele¬ 
brated Henry Graham, of Brigham, ever 
entered the Carlisle ring, we cannot no¬ 
tice his exploits in a more proper place, 
though he continued a most distinguish¬ 
ed Wrpstler for many years after. Ha^ry 
has wrestled more matches than any other 
man in the county, and several of his 
opponents havealways been considered as 
first-rateWrestlers as ever peeled in a ring. 
When we mention the names of Thomas 
Nicholson, William Richardson, and in¬ 
form the reader, that to these two he may 
add our own, the truth of that assertion 
will not be disputed. Previous to this 
visit to Carlisle, Harry had won many 
prizes, and ranked very high as a Wrest¬ 
ler, but being then in his very prime, (we 
suppose about twenty-two years of age,) 
it was his own opinion, as Well as that of 
his friends, that b e was a competent match 
for any Wrestler whatever. This opinion 
was by no means rashly grounded, when 
it is considered, that though only about 
about five feet nine inches high, he weigh¬ 
ed between thirteen and fourteen stones, 
—possessed unrivalled activity,—hod been 
a Wrestler from a boy,—and was then in 
foil practice. At this meeting, having 
thrown a Wrestler of some celebrity in 
the first round, Harry, in the second, 
came against Jdhn Jordan, a noted Wrest¬ 
ler, ^rom the Penrith side. On what ac¬ 
count he was obliged to give Jorda" a 
second chance, we cannot possibly deter- 
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mine, as Harry threw him so fair the first 
fa)), that he himself never went to the 
ground. We believe the truth is, that 
sport, more than/«ir play, was the object 
of those assistant umpires who were with¬ 
in the ring; and such was the confusion, 
that J. Boadle, a good Wrestler, who had 
accompanied Graham, after winning bis 
first fall, was never again called upon. 
However that may be, Jordan won the 
second fall, and Harry was crossed out.' 
Feeling dissatisfied at the usage he had 
experienced, Harry expressed a wish on 
the following day to try a few falls with 
any Wrestler then at Carlisle. This being 
repeated to the Champion, Nicholson, 
Tom offered to stake three to two on him¬ 
self, for the best of five falls, which offer 
was immediately accepted. It was then 
about eleven o’clock, and ft meadow in 
Caldewgate, at five, was the place and 
time appointed for determining the wager. 
Both parties were true to the appoint¬ 
ment, and no time was lost in proceeding 
to action. The first and second falls were 
similarly contested, and terminated in the 
same manner. Harry, eager to be at 
work, instantly made play ;--the superior 
length of Tom, enabled him to defend 
himself, by lifting against his opponent, 
and he lost no time in returning the as¬ 
sault, by hankering his heel Notwith¬ 
standing the activity of Harry, he could 
not, in either of these instances, resist the 
consequences resulting from this favour¬ 
ite mode of Tom’s, in which he certainly 
excelled all th<j Wrestlers wc evdr knew, 
and both the falls were immediately con¬ 
ceded to Nicholson. The third fail was 
contested in nearly a similar manner, but 
the termination was different. Harry, on 
finding his heel again hooked, immediate¬ 
ly turned his body round with such rapi¬ 
dity as to bring Tom all but underneath 
him in the fall. Tom insisted it was a 
dog fall, while Harry claimed it, in which 
he was supported by his friends, and in 
which opinion the spectators in general 
coincided. However, being left to us, we 
decided it was not fair. In this place we 
will remark, that it has been maintained 
by Tom’s Mends, that it was a drunken 
business altogether on his part;—-this 
story is utterly false. Tom was apparent¬ 
ly as sober when the wager was made, as 
any man on the Swifts ; ' on meeting 
in Caldewgate, he remarked to us, that a 
pint, or glass of ale, then before him, of 
which he had drunk about one third, was 
the only one he had tasted since he had 
made the wager;—and on winning the 
two first falls he jocularly remarked, 

* that Grahanu thaugh a good Wrestler, 
yas far too fonu fof malgng play; but that 
if Harry gave him more time, he himself 


was no’bad one in that taped s' besides, 
could any drunken man have thrown such 
a Wrestler as Graham was, twice succes¬ 
sively? In the fourth trial Tom made 
play, which Harry warded off with much 
skill, and gave Tom a convincing proof 
of his quality, by striking him fairly down. 
The fifth fall was exactly similar to the 
third, and being so decided by us, the bu¬ 
siness was for some time suspended, as 
Harry’s friends insisted that lyiiad won; 
however, on Tom’s offering (a strike even, 
and begin again, it was acceded to, and 
the contest was instantly renewed. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the ensuing falls, 
suffice it to observe they were well con¬ 
tested, both displaying great action and 
science. Hany won the first, Tom the 
second, and Harry the third and fourth; 
no dispute occurred, and Tom acknow¬ 
ledged defeat by paying his money cheer¬ 
fully. 

“We will now briefly give the reader 
our candid opinion of the foregoing con¬ 
test, in which Ilarry acquired so many 
laurels. Neither of them, we believe, 
spent the preceding evening in the most 
sober or prudential manner; and pro¬ 
bably Tom’s more extensive acquaint¬ 
ance, joined to the circumstance of his 
winning the prize, might have rendered 
him the less fit for such a contest. Tom 
felt anxious for another trial, and how 
that would have terminated, can now only 
be guessed at. Admitting that we think 
the knowledge nine falls must have given 
them of each other, was riqt in Tom's fa¬ 
vour, as Harry had becom e perfectly awake ' 
to his favourite method, and that Harry 
evidently gained ground as the contest 
advanced; still we do think Tom was the 
better ^restler, and would have thrown 
more men than Harry 'ever could. As our 
reasons for this would occupy a much 
greater portion of our remaining pages 
than we can possibly spate, we are com¬ 
pelled thus abruptly to take leave of the 
subject. 

“ The great fame Harry acquired by 
this conquest, satisfied Ids friends that he 
Was a match for any man in the kingdom; 
and bur refusal to acquiesce in that opi¬ 
nion, occasioned an agreement to wrestle 
him within one month pf his contest with 
Nicholson, for the greatest sum we ever 
knew wrestled for, either in Cumberland 
or Westmorland. At the time of making 
this wager,*t»o thing was farther from our 
intention than wrestling Harry, or any 
other person, as we had been unwell for 
some time, though we had been at Car¬ 
lisle, where we were thrown after a 
smartish contest by Joseph Bird, of 
Holme Wrangle, a Wrestler highly noted 
in that part of the dbunty. Hie preceding 
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v«ar we bad thrown Harry at ifrleodo* 
with such ease, that we believe three or 
four to one would then have been offered 
• against him for a single fall! and a meet* 
ing between us for a number of fallen 
would have been thought highly ridicu¬ 
lous. But. now the case was totally al¬ 
tered through extreme illness We were 
obliged to. solicit at least a respite of our 
engagement; this was not granted; and, 
as six guhj^us were deposited, we chose 
to appear rather than forfeit. Tire sum 
contended for was sixty guineas, and the 
number of falls wrestled was eleven. No 
Wrestler ever entered a ring in higher 
condition, or with greater confidence, than 
Harry, and his gaining the three first falls 
could not fail to increase the good opi¬ 
nion of his friends, as nothing but a most 
decisive victory *could then be contem¬ 
plated. But the loss of three falls, in¬ 
stead of depressing, only roused our ener¬ 
gies ; the listlcssness which pervaded the 
whole frame at the commencement of the 
contest, now gave placer to that animated 
heeling arising from exercise, and the si¬ 
tuation in which we were then placed; 
and instead of the expected victory, Harry 
was somewhat obligated to fortune for 
me fait out of the other eight! Harry 
was some pounds the heavier man, but 
the advantages of length and strength were 
so much against him, that in the latter 
part of the contest, it is well known he 
had not the slightest chance whatever.-— 
This contest took place On Arlecdon 
Moor, on the 26th of October, 181 
. in 1819, the first prize at Carlisle 
was won by Janies Scott of Canobie, 
throwing at the last William Richard* 
son of Cald beck—that is, Belted Will, 
In 1813, it was won by Robert Rowan* 
tree, from Bewcastle, who had often 
proved himself, there and elsewhere, a 
most distinguished wrestler. In 1814, 
it was won by William Dickinson, 
from Alston Moor, who threw, for his 
last man, our intelligent and intrepid 
friend George Dennison, the successor 
of tha^ highly reputed bone-setter, 

. Benjamin Taylor, and famous for his 
breed of cocks; which, however, met 
their match when sent over to West¬ 
moreland. In 1815, it was won by 
James Robinson, one of the Earl of 
LomtUle’s gamekeepers, §t Lfcwther 
Castle, whose lasf opponent Will Stee, 
(who wrestled with alternate success at 
Ambleside, some years before, with 
young Green of Grassmere,)lay down on 
an understanding. In 1816 , it was won 
,by Tod i but some collusion being sus¬ 
pected, or rather proved, between him 
and Tom Richards** of Hesketh, Mr 


Pearson, the spirited promoter of the 
sports at Carlisle, very properly with¬ 
held the money, and this dispute caused 
the suspension of the wrestling therein 
1817 ; nor was it renewed till 1831. 

While the ring thus remained empty 
at Carlisle, the game was patronised in 
a liberal manner at Keswick; and has 
continued augmenting to the present 
.time. 

“ The prize that year, (1818,) was won 
by Thomas Richardson, of Hesket, throw¬ 
ing at the last the celebrated William Wil¬ 
liamson, of Ambleside. In IS 19 it was won 
by Andrew Armstrong, of Sowerby Hull. 
In 1820, it was won by William Wilson, 
of Ambleside, whose last opponent was 
William. Richardson, of Caldbeck. In 
1821, so rapidly had wrestling increased 
in the,estimation of all ranks, that it was 
found the attendance at the races was in 
a great measure governed by it; and the 
subscriptions proportionably increasing, 
it was extended to tnree days,—the win¬ 
ner on the first day oejng debarred on the 
second. Nocwi-a..tending a very nume-* 
roue field of Wrestlers, the first prize was 
won by Richard Abbot, a schoolmaster 
from Wbitebal who weighed very little 
more than eleven stones. Neither could 
it be considered that Abbot fell fortunate¬ 
ly in when wrestling through the ring, 
his four last opponents being A. Arm¬ 
strong, J. Frears, T. Richardson, and T. 
Lock, all of them good Wrestlers, and 
averaging two stones above .his weight. 
Two of these Jour, it will'be recollected, 
had likewise been previously victors at 
Keswick, and had distinguished them¬ 
selves at Carlisle. Frears and Lock were 
from the vicinity of Whitehaven, and both 
well known as Wrestlers; the latter on 
this occasion greatly distinguished him- 
aclf, throwing both Edward Hawel, a very 
noted Wrestler, and the truly celebrated 
J. Lowden, who, though vtaprkd, took a 
fancy to enter the ring, and was the 
third stander. The second prize was won 
by James Graham, then residing in Bas- 
senthwaite, a very likely man tor excel¬ 
ling as a Wrestler, standing above six 
feet, and weighing fourteen stones. We 
are very sorry our limits will not permit 
a more lengthy detail of this celebrated 
meeting, 

“ We come now to the Keswick 
Wrestling in 1822. The first prize was 
won by John Liddle, of Blind Bothel, 
throwing at the last William Cass, of 
Loweswater; and the second by Jona¬ 
than Watson, ofLTorpenhow. Weight- 
map, who was tho.favourite, was thrown 
by C&s for the first ’•prifijs, and Watson 
threw him the fist foil for the second,' 
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Watson likewise threw J. Richardson, tators for his manly exertions, end the 
T. Lock, J. Graham, and T. Tordiff. alacrity and cheerfulness with which he 
Watson bad 1 before thrown Weightman always met his man. James Graham,'be- 
in the coarse of the year, at Mickle- fore alluded to, was likewise considered 
thwnite, and W, Richardson, at, or near to stand on very high ground, though 
Caldbeck: these conquests we think en- thrown by Weightman for both prizes.” 
title him to rank very high as a Wrestler. And here we must take leave of 
He is about five feet eight inched high, Belted* Will, with Mr Litt’s well- 
and near thirteen stone weight; is con- drawn character of that renowned hero, 
ridered an'excellent ground Wrestler, and who began to wrestle in the .ring se¬ 
ts by trade a shoemaker. Notwithstand- vferal years before his great rival, Tom 
ing Watson gained the second prize, he Nicholson, and was thus crowned with 
was thrown in the first round for the his latest laurelSj ten ycar8 after Tom 
first, by William Wilson, of AmblesWe, had retired into privd 4 life 
undoubted ly the best Wrestler W estmore- „ As for the v V ctor> w . Richardson, 
land ever produced; and it is the con- wbom we baV e ao often had occasion to 
firmed opinion of very many whose judg- a u ude t 0j this might very justly be consi- 
ment is entitled to every consideration, deredan excellent lie up for him, as he 
that at the time he won at Keswick, be stated in the newspapers of the day, 
was the master of any man in the king- t0 ^ forty . five yea rs of age! and the win- 
dom. R is certain that upon that occa- ner of m belts ,, We cannot decisivc]y 
sion Richardson had not the shadow of u contfadict either 8ta tcrnent, but, as far as 
chance with hirh, and tiie preceding year we j ud g e , they are both rather exag- 
he gave a convincing proof of his powers gerated> We nev ' r met Richardson ; na 
by striking J. Laughlen down in such -a r j n g j, u t once> a nd that was during our 
manner as we are convinced no other noviciate. Richardson was in his prime, 
man in the kingdom could have done. and . we wel , Member he t hen called 
When thrown by Weightman, he was la- himself about twenty-three years of age ; 
bo uring under an asthmatic complaint, we were turned of eigllteen f therefore, if 
otherwise he ought to have been m his he spoke correct]y> he could not be more 
very prime. He stands near six feet four than forty-one at the time lie won this 
inches high, and weighed, when in good p r j ze . Richardson might be about five 
health, about fifteen stones. . feet nine inches in height, and would 

In the year 1821, the Wrestling at weigh from thirteen to fourteen stones. 
Carlisle revived; and may it never Being a Wrestler of twenty-five years 
again languish and die; for th^tt is the standing, and for a long time open to any 
spot for the sport. Ambleside is quite man, he has wrestled more, and gained a 
out of the way ; Keswick not so much greater number of prises, than any other 
so; Penrith better still; but Carlisle man ever did. His favourite method was 
best. the inside, and he seems to have been 

“ The first prize on this memorable (like Achilles) the most vulnerable in the 
day was won by William Ricbardsou, of heel dt was by catching his heel that 
Caldbeck; and the second by John Scott threw him two successive years, 
Weightman, a hero, who had, during the and by which J. Nicholson (brother to 
two preceding years, risen to the top of Tom) threw him at different times; and 
the tree in the vicinity of Carlisle. The yet, neither of them, though excellent 
last opponent of Weightman was Joseph Wrestlers, ought to have stood any chance 
Abbot, from the vicinity of Penrith, a with him. We are likewise well inform- 
very celebrated Wrestler, who likewise ed, that in his casual trials with T. Ni- 
higbly distinguished himself at Penrith cholson, he not unfrequently barred that 
races this year, where there were evident favourite finish off of that hero’s, which 
symptoms of thi§ athletic exercise again was a kind of acknowledgment of his in¬ 
becoming an object worthy of encourage- fewority. We do not credit the asser- 
ment. Thomas Ford, who acquired great tions of his friends in regard to his being 
celebrity at this meeting, by throwing Tom's master, our opinion is, that he was 
Weightman, and contesting the last fall not: qnd notwithstanding Tom was a 
with Richardson, has generally resided stone the filter man, the fact of his re- 
within afew miles of Egremont. He was peatedly throwing the very men. who have 
thrown by Weightman for’ the second thrown Richardson, as Rowantree, Har- 
prize, but appeared to be no unequal rison, and Lowden, and the great reasons 
cpm petit or for him, being six feet two there are to believe, that such men as his 
inches high, and weighing upwards of brother John, and Scott, could never have 
fourteen stones. JTo say the lepst of thrown him, justify us in asserting Tqip 
•*Ford, he was dutch noticed by the spec- was the better Wreffter, and more capable 
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of wrestling through rings than vlill was, of Liddle, and in the match between him 
although the latter wa? always considered and Richardson, the latter certainly had 
a more jiaim-taking Wrestler, Many of no chance with him. Respecting his be- 
Richardson’s friends assert, and among havknjr towards' the spectators on that 
them are some well qualified to judge, occasion, we will remark that there is a 


that he was .the fairest stander, and best 
Wrestler , of his time; while those rather 
hostile to him, contend, that ho was a 
nib) (which is tantamount to an unfair) 
stander, and was as,much indebted to 
that, and hjs tremendous strength of arig, 
as to his science. For our part, we have 
no reason to applaud or condemn;—we 
do not think any of our readers will deem 
us incapable of forming an opinion, and 
we assure them it is a free and unpreju¬ 
diced one. We have not the least doubt 
but that he Was for a number, or even for 
one fall, a competent match for any man 
in the kingdom for very many years. For 
us to endeavour to particularize his con¬ 
quests would be absurd; and we have 
noticed his occasional defeats for the 
purpose of reflecting lustre on those wlio 
threw such a hero, and not by any means 
to detract from the great and well-me¬ 
rited renown he universally possessed.” 

We now bring this long; but, thanks 
to Mr Litt, this interesting artide, to 
a close, with his account of the Cara 
lisle wrestling in 1882. 

“ The first prize was won by W. Cass, 
and the second, by John Weiglitman. As 
those who wrestled may yet be consider¬ 
ed in possession if the ring, that circum¬ 
stance must of course circumscribe our 
account of them- Cass is not far from 
six feet high, and weighs sixteen stones. 
The action he displays is an outside 
stroke with his left foot, but its fatality 
consists in the swing, or twist, with 
which it is accompanied, and his ^method 
of porting with fiis men. He was not 
much noticed Ifl^vlous to his throwing 
Weightman; but in our opinion he will, 
and is the onlfman who ought to throw 
him again. Cass is equally as strong, full 
as heavy, and Weightman will find it dif¬ 
ficult to improve bis hold, and command 
him as he does all his other opponents. 
Cass certainly won very cleverly, and 
-though we must admit he wrestled for¬ 
tunately through the ring, we think him 
the UkeHest person to,win again.—The 
redoubted Weightman is above six feet 
three inches high, and weighs upwards of 
fifteen stones. Weightman has cdttainly 
a very good-natured, and indeed we might 
with truth say, a prepossessing appear¬ 
ance. The wh6k science he appears mas¬ 
ter nf is the address he displays in the 
application of his tremendous strength in 
brejokifig his adversary’s, and improving 
his own hold. He appears to be master 
11 % 


very material difference between wrest¬ 
ling a private match, and contending for a 
pitMic* prize. The latter is expressly for 
the amusement of the sjiectators, and they 
have a right, as in a theatre, to express, 
■in a certain degree, their opinion of the 
conduct of the performers; but with the 
former they have no right whatever, ex¬ 
cepting to preserve fair play between the 
men; and when it is well known that 
this was neither the second nor third in¬ 
stance in which matches with Richard¬ 
son never were decided, we have room to 
infer that the fault in taking hold might 
not be all Weightman’s. The grand ques¬ 
tion now is—Is there one man in the 
present list who can throw him amain ? 
Our opinion is, .if there be one, there are 
not two. John Liddle, the victor at Kes- 
wiek, and from whom much was antici¬ 
pated at Carlisle, is upwards of fourteen 
stones, and about five feet ten inches 
high. It is scarcely fair to make lengthy 
remarks upon those who may again ap¬ 
pear in the ring, therefore we shall only 
observe that, with one exception, there is 
no wrestler of, or under his own weight 
at present, that can throw him. James 
Graham had for some time been labour¬ 
ing under a bad state of health, and in 
appearance, as well as powers, had evi¬ 
dently declined. We likewise think tlidt 
T. Richardson cannot be what he has been. 
As a Hyper, he is certainly the quickest 
and best on the list. He is taller, but 
not so heavy as Liddle; and though we 
do not think him a T. Nicholson, yet 
very few at present are an equal match for 
him.' John Fearon, who threw Weight- 
man at Carlisle, is about the same height 
but heavier than that hero. The feme of 
Weightman was his principal inducement 
for entering that ring, and by throwing 
him he accomplished bis Object. Re¬ 
specting the contest between them, it 
was a bad one, and Weightman lost the 
fell at a time when he ought to have been 
certain of winning it. John Lauglilen, 
the fourth stander on that occasion, is 
near six feet six inches high, and at jrre- 
sent weighs about seventeen stones. Had 
he been in practice, and taken more pains 
in procuring an equal hold, Weightman 
ought nottojiave thrown him; as, though 
not excelling in action, he is by no means 
deficient in science. Having been some 
years married previous to his present set¬ 
tlement in Whitehaven as a publican, his 
practice must have behn lltterly very con- 
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fined, otherwise he aught, and we think, 
would have been the present champion. 
—Weight and age considered, no Wrest* 
ler more distinguished himself at Carlisle 
than Robert Waters, the third slander. 
Ho appeared a little one, is a very young 
one, and gave most convincing proofs of 
his science and quickness~—the two great 
essentials which constitute a finished 
Wrestler.—T. Todd, the last loser, is full 
five feet ten. inches high, and weighs 
twelve stones and four pounds. Putting 
hearsay out of the question, and giving 
our opinion of what we have personally 
witnessed, Todd is the best and most finish- 
ed Wrestler we ever saw. He has not 
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hink, The wrestling at the ineeting 1823 
pion. is just over; and the prize was won 
rest* by Weightman, who is now believed 
rlisle to be the most powerful wrestler in 
nder. the world, and could be backed for 
*u»g five, eight, or eleven falls, against the 
jfs of human rate. 

In conclusion, we thank Mr Lit* for 
[shed his well-written, candid, manly, and 
8 , f “ u Scientific " Wrestliana.” Should he 
wghs ever con j e to Edinburgh, most hrfppy 
we be to meet him at Ambroses. 

'_ y Neither of us are so young as we were 
ten 0r fifteen years ago; yet we should 
. Il like to see the man who would shove 


cm vTicawci we ever saw# utt? uw .1 ,* .e * m.i ,, 

the power of Nicholson, but excepting theoneor the other of us off the crown 
him, we never saw a thirteen, noristhere 0 the causeway; andsurelynostrong- 
at resent any fourteen stone man, in our er "gument m favour of, athletic ex¬ 


opinion, able to throw, him the best of 
three, or five fells.—The prize given for 
Lads afforded much amusement, and many 
of them displayed infinite science, and': 
seemed quite at home, in the ring. -The 
two last, though not the tallest, or hea¬ 
viest, among the competitors, were both, 
we were told, above the age specified in 
the advertisement.” 


erciscs in general is required,, than the 
sound, stout, hale, ruddy appearance 
which wire both exhibit, being most 
beautiful and perfect specimens of that 
perfection of human nature so concise¬ 
ly expressed by the poet, 

e< Mins ban* tv coupobe sano.” 
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J No. IX—Beddoes* 

This is precisely one of those com- without fear of the* fowler. Young 
positions mat a cold, clear, shre#d, > 1060 , now-a-daya, are not only per- 
and sarcastic critic would delight In mitted # write like young men, but 
clutching into his merciless grasp, to praised and encouraged while doing 
tear it into pieces And strew the floor so; and the whole world regards them 
of his study with its shivering frag- with smilesbf complacency a# kind-' 
ments. Had. it appeared during the ness, when they are aeon to enjoy fhf 
blood-thirsty youth of the Edinburgh favour of one benevdledt Greybeard, 
Review, a much nfore cruel murder who will sot suffer faia yjspg!progeny 
would have b$en perpetrated Upon its to be maltreated by ve- 

body than that which causeB itsown ca- ,ml critic-crew. 
tastrophe,andall hands would havebeen The Brides' TragedyW^ e work of 
held up in wonder and: Scorn of young a Minor~-aud, although no doubt there,, 
Mr Thomaa I^velBedfbeSf He would have, been many instances’ of Minors 
have gone moping about for yeaquhi. writing better then they ever did after 
disconsolate' solitude, *ijent ana sullen Jthey became Majors, nevertheless we 
as a ghost, or would have Vent tbeeir admft the plea, of nonage—an old head 
with unavailing shrieks and' laments- has no business on old shoulders; and 
tions. . But he has been horn during an extremely wfee, rational, sober, 
a happier eta—the mild, and being- pretty^behaved and judicious spring- 
nant spirit of Christopher North has aid, is not, to our taste, a commendable 
overcome the truculent spirit of Fran- specimen of human nature. Now, Mr 
cis Jeffrey-—that fold ntdn eloquent” Beddoes is very for indeed from being 
gathers all ttekyouths of genius under a boy-wiseaerts* He is often as silly as , 
bis wing, projects them from every may be,~*trifling to a degree that is 
cutting blast, and bids them all go a- “.quite refreshing,”—as childish as his. 
basking in the sunshine of pttMic fit- best friends could desire tb see him in 
vour; like so many partridges oh & a summer's day,—ifafitSstic and espri- 
ba nk adjusting ^tneir fair plumage cioua as any Miss-in-her-teens,—apd 

* *The Brides* Tragedy. *By Thomas Lovell Beddoes. London, F, CL and J. Ri- 
vington, 1822 . ' . \ 
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pathetic to an excess that absolutely 
merits the strappado/ Why not? all 
so much the bettor. He is a fine, 
open-hearted, ingenuous, accomplish¬ 
ed and gentlemanly youth ; ana' we, 
whose prophecies have been fulfilled 
somewhat more frequently than those 
of the Uditorof the Blue-apd-Yellow, 
pronounce him a promising, poet,—we 
tie a wreath of laurel round his fore¬ 
head,*—and may it remain there till 
displaced to make room for a bolder 
branch of the sacred Tree, I 
The subject of the Drama is a good 
one, deeply, terribly tragic—a tale 
of tears, a rueful story,—a murder 
strange and overwhelming to the ima¬ 
gination, ye( such. a murder as the 
mind can imago and believe in its wild, 
and haunted moods. Mr Beddoes de¬ 
serves praise for choosing such a- subject 
—for all true Tragedy niust.possess its 
strength, in a splat of terror. His 
reading seems-to have laimamong the 
elder Dramatists, and his mind is 
much imbued with thdfttragic charac¬ 
ter. W& sqp full of horrors, but 
there are some gay and fantastic gar- 
nifthings and adornments of the repast, 
disposed quite in the maimer and'spi¬ 
rit of those great old masters. Joy and 
sorrow, peace and despair,, innocence 
and guilt, saintliness and sin, tit all to- * 
gethcr at one banquet; and WPecarce- 
ly distinguish the*guests front each 
other, till something interrupts the flow 
of the Mat, and they startup in their 
proper character. Yes, there is a dark 
and troubled, guilt-like apd death-like 
gloom, this first work of a 

truly f#|mflHbnd, sometimes alter¬ 
nating l||9H|pk of ethereal tender- 
ness ar. i biray, sometimes slowly and 
in a ghastly- geese encroaching ‘upon * 
and stifling ft,, and sometimes break* 
ing up and deWtitig from it, in black 
mas^ like clouds from a lovely val¬ 
ley bn a tempestuous .^nd. uncertain 
day,; Dip into the Poem,, here and 
theft, and you cannot toil what it is 
ahput—you see dim imagery, and Ih- 
distinct, figures, anATear that the au- ■ 

. thor has^ written a very so perform¬ 
ance. ■' .the 

, beginning, and you read¬ 

ing 46 tbtf «&d>* for tnfr young poet 
w|N«b in' v 1ifo pow^r of nature, and - 
iat any time you wearied or 
pointed with ms failure in passion 
plot,, yon are pleased—nay? de- 
„ ightedi with the luxuriance of his 
; foncy, andwi^ii a^trainofimaginativjj 
feelingthat supplies the place of a pro- 
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found interest, when; by and by, it un¬ 
expectedly and strongly arrives, 

“ The following scenes were written, as 
you well know, exclusively for the closet, 
founded upon facts which occurred at Ox¬ 
ford, and are well detailed and illustrated 
hy an interesting ballad in a little volume 
o? Poems, lately published at Oxford, en¬ 
titled the. Midland Minstrelsy Mr flUlet: 
and may thus he succinctly narrated. 

“ The Manciple of one of the Colleges 
early in the last century had a veyy beau¬ 
tiful daughter, wno was privately married 
td a student without‘tjw knowledge of the 
parents oh either side. 

During the long vacation subsequent 
to this union the 1 husbahd was introduced 
to n young lady, Who was at the same time 
proposed as his bride; absence, the fear of 
Ms father’s displeasure,, the presence of a 
lovely object, attd, most likely, a natural 
fickleness of disposition, overcame any re¬ 
gard he might have cherished for his ill- 
ihted wife, and' finally he became deeply 
enamoured of her unconscious rival. In 
the contest of duties and desires, which 
Was the consequence of this passion, the 
worse part <?f than prevailed, and he form¬ 
ed and executed a design almos t rai parallcl- 
ed in the annals gf crime. “ , 

“ His second nuptials were aihandpriien he 
returned to Oxfotd, and to her who tap now 
ain obstacle to his happiness. Lateaplght 
he prevailed upon his victim to accompany 
him to'a lone spot in the THvinity Walt,, 
amf there murdered and buried her. The 
wretch escaped dotation, > and the horrid 
deed*remained, unknown till he confessed 
It on his death-bed. The remains of the 
unfortunate girl were dug up in the place 
described, and the Divinity Walk was de¬ 
serted and demolished, as haunted ground. 
Such are the the outlines of a Minn>\- 
Vlraseiy," . # 

There is nothing very imposing in 
the offitfe'of h ,manciple ; and accord- 
Ihgly Mr fleddpes has left the peculiar 
ch&ract& of ms heroine's status in 
society tittdefin^d. Sheand her parents 
,ate poorand.humble, and five in a cot¬ 
tage—that. is. all we know, aHtl it is 
cnov^ r , tfhe fairiFlo>ibel is tire bride 
of Hesperiis, a youth of high birth, 
ahd their marriage remains, for obvi¬ 
ous reaspha, concealed, The first scene 
ih^vhich they appearht evening in the 
ghrden of the lowly cottage, and feast 
m 'ibVfi's delibiohs 'cojjierse, is very 
prbto, altlfonghnot vlBfational, and 
serves <b interest us for the simplej 
beautiful, andaffectionate Floribel. 

. w. Coote, catne, mydove, or shall I call 
you bride? , . * 

fFlortlel. E’ernwhat you will, so that 
$pn:hold*me dear.* * , (i 

Hesperus. Well, both my love and 
bride : see. here's a bower 
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So closely <lo the sweets enfold each' other. 
’Tis Twilight’s homeepipehtj mygentle 

lo , Ve » . 

And talk to me. ’ Sa d. I’ve a rival here; 
What's this thpt sleeps so sweetly on your 
neck? p . 

Flor. * Jealous so soon, my Hesperus ? 
.Look then, , 

Tt is a bunch of flowers I pulled for you,; 
Here's the blue violet, like Random’s eye. 
When first it darkened wjth immortal life. 
Hex. Sweet as thy lips. Fie bn those 
taper fingers; , 

Have they been brushing the long grins 
aside 

To drag the daisy from it’s hiding-plate, 
Where it shuns ,light,the Danae of flowers, 
With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap P ' 
Flor. And here’s a treasure that I found 
by chance, , : . 

A lily of the valley; low it lay 
Over a mossy .mound, withered and weep* 
mg ' 

As on a fairy’s grave.” *' 

After some soft talk and fond en¬ 
dearments, not unmixed with soma 
natural tears, Floribel gives utterance 
to those thoughts “ thatin the happi¬ 
ness of love make theheart sink"—they 
part, and the short scene,p&Aes by like 
a dream. •' ; " 

Hesperus has a rival in the aflec»> 
tio ttfeg f .Floribel, ** the Diana of our 
Forap, named Orlando, who tfarows 
old Lord Ernest, the .father of Hes¬ 
perus, into prison, pa account of a debt, 

" of which his whole estate is scarce 
a fourth.” This debt, however, Ik not 
to be claimed, provided Hesperus con¬ 
sent to wed Olivia, in which case 
Orlando hopgs to espouse Floribel, 
This is a clumsy contrivance, bnt if 
cannot be helped. Accordingly Hes¬ 
perus is admitted to his father, in chains 
and in a dhngeoq, when thefollowing , 
dialogue ensues. 

*“ Lord ErnettjQb setirie free, Icanhot 
beat this air, . , .* tli 

If thou dostrecollect those fearful 
When I kept watch heside aiy 


IsOy, ... - .... ■ ,„„ t,:, ; 

And saw the day but oh ids v-ttf dinr 
tope I •- !*'■’’ ' . „>•.&#&/ 

If thou didst think me in my 



at and even 



The dreaf’Ullases of the place will come 
And kill me wretchedly. No, 1*11 be free. 
Http. Aye, that thou abalt. 1,’lido; 

• . what will I not ? f 

111 get together all the world’s true hearts, 
And if they’re few, there’s spirit'in my 
breast 1 

Enough to animate a thousand dead. 

Lord £m. My son, - 

We need not this; a word of thine will 
serve.- 

Help. Were it my soul's last sigh, I’d 
. gsre.Jt thee. * . 

. Lord JEriu Many. 

Http. » I—cannot. 

Lord Ern. But thou dost not know 
Thy best-lmhed wooif thee. V Oft I've stood 
unseen. 

In some of those sweet evenings you re. 

; member, 

Watching your innocent and beauteous 
play, » 

(Mom innocent because you thought it se- 
•ctet, 

Hors beautiful because so innocent;) 

Oh ! then 1 knew ^ow blessed a thing f 
, was . 

To have a son so worthy or Olivia. 

Heap. # ‘ Olivia! 

Lord Ern. Blush hot,’ though I name 
your misuess, 

'You soon shall wed her. 

Hcljp. I willwCd the plague IP * 
I would not grudge my life, for that’s a 
thing, 

A misery, thou gavest me: but to wed , 
Olivia i there’s damnation in the thought. 

. LordPErn. Come, speak to hint, my 
, , p chains, lor ye’ve a voice. 

To conquer every heart, tliafs not your 

km? . , 

Oh! that ye were my son, for then at least 
He would be with me. How l loved him 
once!*. , 1,! ' 

Aye, whea I thought him/good; but now » 
• —Nay, still : |j|k 

He must be good, and ^pt have been 

' v harsh, . •’* . . 

I feel, I htivti potprizedhim at bis worth; 
And<yet4.$hiak if Hesperus-had owed, 
la^havcpasdoni. :ki, indeed X could. 
Hem,,., y , We’ll live together. 

'Aitord Ufa. ' N<vforl shall die; 

Su|*at> no matter, i 
Setj).. Bring thejpnest, the bnde. 
Quids; quit*. 


tets .have infected 



Patient and' 
kinds 
Oh give me 
Pretend sf 1 
Heth. S< 
rich* 


^wd«m«rtinf*: 

sohart%;5 Wpitit 

... ■ • k' ,. ' i ' i‘ < 

..y.i UIVW*. . . , . , . ' 

To pay one quarto? bf flic dues orlorii, 1 
Yet something f.Would do* Shew, me flte 

I will revenge thet# well. o 

Word Em. But whilft thou’tt gone, 


With slavery’s, skhness. Yet there is a 

>’ '>'•» • tjticret,''*, '*’**/; ■ ', . 

’Twixt hte*8B.iv d me, flhbidsit. TeB 
' 'efut, htiidti'".. 

Weee*it not bait for bo^jto dip at tme ? 
Lord JB*n* mt l lhou haeteptlke a ford, 
: A 4tet tmwe&my hhtrt . ■■. • %... 

i;>iw pnjpqd 
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Know that thy father eh«* 5 ^S|i»d.« 0 du- sanation of a beautiful woman <of his 
sion; own rank, and that misery and death 

(Ye rebel lips, why do you, call it sad ?) are about to knock at the door of that 
Should I die soon, think net that sorrow humble cottage. #’ 
caused it, ' l, J | 

But, if you recollect ray name, bestow it T ,#*"?“** , 

Upon your brat-loved AIM,,and when you 1 ^ mypatli to 


Hh grSSiS blessing, add n&t that be ’ I ? ere dread P dr P°« form 

perished . ■ * ■. <?__ . _ .. _i__ 


perished 
A wretched prisoner* • *• , » 

Hesp. Stop, or I am made • t 
I know dot what,—perhaps a* villain. 
Curse me. 

Oh if you love, me. Curse. 

Lord Em. Ayeftbou shalt hoar 


A father’s eursOt if fete hath putamoment ,, .kJ , T 

Of pain into thy life; a sigh, a word, Batahpost-henqe! I must 

A d a of woe ; be ittrdhsfcrred to In this unhallowed stat 


mine; 

And faj^jjhy-.days ; oh I- never m$f a 
flRight 

Of others’ sorrow, earn of old Ernest’s, 

Darken their calm uninterrupted bless, 

And be thy end—oh! anything but mine. 

Hesp . Guilt, thou |rt sanctified in such 
a causey 

Guards; (they inter) l am ready. Let me 
say’t so low, , 

So quickly that it'may escapethe ear 
Of watchful angels; I mil do it alL 
gLprd tern. There’s nought to do ; I’ve 
w, |P learuedw love this solitude. 

f arewdl, my son.,, Nay,' never heed the And m^e mine heart an ear, in 
. , fetters,, 

We can make shift to embrace. 

Seep. Lead him to freedom, 


Something, whose depth of wickedness ap¬ 
pears 

Hideous, incalculable, but inevitable; 

Now it draws nearer, and I do not shud¬ 
der; * 

Avaunt] haunt me 90 mare; I dread it 
not, 

not be alone.” 

this unhallowed state of mind he 
retires to rest, )mt finds none, and 
starts up from horror-haunted dreams. 
“ Hesperus discovered in a disturbed 
," slumber. 

Hesperus, (startingfrom his couch .) 
Who speaks ? Who whispers there ? A 
light! alight! 

I’ll search the room, something hath called 
me thrice, 

With a low muttering voice of toadish 
- htaMs, 

And thrice I slept again. But still it came 
Nearer and nearer, plucked my mantle from 
me, 

nine heart an ear, in dUHi it 
, , - ufibd , 

Its loathed enticing courtship. Ho i a light. 
Enter Attendant with a torch. 

•a*___,w_„ a. .. 


Attend. My lord, you are disturbed. 
Have you Men aught, ? 

Hesp. I Sty upon my bed, * 
jSmd'SC-m®felag:inthe air, out-jetting night, 
Conyerting feeling to intenser vision. 


And teUyour brdlwUl aot,d»tfs I wfiL Tlu^drowsy snail, %foo&teps are asleep, 
tSsmitf Lord Ernest md gntrds.) Hold up the torch. - 
Here, fallow; pat your hand upon my - -- - 

month , 

Till they are out of hearing Leave me 

• ■ 

No, stay; come near me, nearer yet. Now 

The clo*esstMjfeu of your eyes onrnme.” ^ Up ° n mjr *° Ul 

Soon, aft^his father's liberation, ' „ is Delu 

Hesperus vmte hisFloribel inher cot* , ° |le ” * t* 1 ? 11 

'isa8££at£MgS!* 

this lows’ quarrel* Orlando’s benrgives - '" ¥e ** 

abetter to hiori^ who reafis It, and ^Stagings, mark the 

fespe- __ 'corners ; ‘ 


then dismisses hint with a kiss, 
not either feels or feigns jealousy, mid 
parts from his unhappy wife, with dis¬ 
pleasure and anger. He isrieit Intro- 


auwt 


jwLJ{fe 


and 


htfiil cjsea- Of a 

ia managed with 
mgMmitkds one of 

mmfciwto Jk^mrnkm§m,i§r* 

see that the. affection of few' fHit, 
Wferiber, baagtauway uaderth* ft- rfi 1 

n '■>' " * 


««» 


I No &ee of fiend-like 


■V"* ****,• 



, |taptye then ?. 

, as though sppe mar. 

Shsithly 

death-rattle into sp 
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Attend. The wind is wdKhmugh 
the silent zooms * 

Murmurs his burthen, to sn heedless ear 
Almost articulate.. 

Heap. Thou sleepest, fool, 

A voice has been at my bedside to-night. 

Its bVeath is burning on my forehead still, ' 
Still o’erjny brain its accents, wildly sweet. 
Hover and fall. Away, and dream again, 
I’ll watch myself. * 

[lie takesthe torch and turns to 
the hangings." ' * 

The horror of his reason'•is more 
distinctly avowed in his soliloquy. 

“ Speak t who is at my ear ? 

U/edurtis and addresses his sjudfiw . 

L .“ I know thee how, * 

ow the hideous laughter of thy face. 
’Tis Malice’ eldest imp# the heirof bell, 
Red-handed Murther. Mow it whispers# 
me, . 

Coaxingly with its serpent voice. Well 
sung. 

Syren of Acheron. 

I’ll not look on thee; 

Why does thy frantic weapon dig the air 
With such most frightful vehemence ? 
Back, back, 

Tell the dark grave I will nof give it food. 
Back to thy home of night. What! {day- 
• est thou still ? „ 

Then thus I banish thee. Out, treacherous 

* torch, 

thou wert kindled in infernal flcyds, 
Or thy bright eye would mind at sights 
like this. ,,, ■ i : 

[ Dashes the torch on'i tfcV 
Tempt me no njore, I tell Ihee, 

Shall never bleed. I pray toes,' 
word, 1 

Tempt me no more.” 

He now roams about in the dark¬ 
ness, sullen, fierce, - and. distracted ; 
and hints are dropped, -that there is a 
taint of madness in his mind. 4 great 
deal of fine poetry occurs in this part 
of the drama, but throughout either 
extravagant, or bordering on extrava¬ 
gance. I* is, however, effective»and 
we quote, as a proof bf this young 
poets fine powers, the first seeneof 
the third act* *f. 

’ An apartment in (Mandat P^aea. 
Jfeipents seated., Attendants. ’ Mutter b 
^tfumdauite. 

Claud, bridegroom's here,? 
AttenMtmmfaph* sits, my lord, 
dad hepr, without 



j»he were growing mac. 
sen in at 


Even 

Ha. sat a** W 

With light cnoighio blind an .eagle)* ken, 
®e ftflt it trot, although ^hjs eye.b*U» gla¬ 
red ’ . , 
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Horrityy bright; I spoke t he heard me 
not: 

And when I shook his atm, slept On in 
thought; 

I pray you try him. 

Sir, good Hesperus,. 

I wait at your desire { we are to end ’ 

Our match at tennis. Will you walk with 
me ? 3 

. Attend . Your voice is weak as silence te - 
hjstense. * • ' % 

* Enter Orlando. 

Orton. My brother, you must join us at 
the banquet ; 

We wait your coming long; how’s this ? 

Attend. My kud, ■*- 
Like trance has held him since the dawn 
of day. 

He has looked down upon yon wood since 
then, 

Speechless and still. 

Enter Lord Er 

Lord Em. Now, health add good be 

• here. 

For I have missed my son this livelong 
day. , • 

Why, what an idle loiterer thou art; 

By this your vacant sight must ache with 
gazing ‘ . . 

Upon that viewi Arise, I’d have you With 
me 

To fix upon some posy for the ring ? 

You wed your love with. Death! Some 
.fearful change - * 

Is hero. Speak; speak, and tell me if he 
lives. 

Attend. He does, my lord, if breathing 
is to live, * 

But in all else is like the epfflned dead; 
Morion and speech he lacks. >W 
Lord Em. Oh heavens, Orlando, 
Tell me ’tis false. 

Orion. * I would ’twere in my power, 
But it doth seem too true. 

Lord Em. Ride like the wind, 

Fetch him the aid of ngglicine. See you 
^ not 

Some vision has come to him in the night. 
And stole his eyes, and ears, and tongue 
away? 

- Enter Olivia. 

Oh, ybu are come in time to see him die; 

, Look, look, Olivia, look; he knows us 
noti— 

My SOU, if thou dost hear me, apeak one 
*, word. 

And I will blear thee. 

, Orion. He is dumb indeed. ' 

: OUvla. Let me come n^r him. Dgar» 
*est Hesperus, 

If thou beAdtdsst these po^V unbeauteous 

• cheeks, ■ 

Which first thy flattering kindness taught 
to Mush; - 

Or if ..them-fomat « votes*- that’s only 
ft twelt 

When itSMaJhHqKCtat oh gantleieve, 
Speak egythiog, ev jO t hal thbu hatmt OK. 
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honor 

Has frozen up the fountain #f thy word*. 
Give but a sign. 

Claud. Lady, alas, ’tis vain. 

' Olivia (kneeling.) Nay, he shall apeak, 
or I will never move, ■ * 

But thus taro earth beseeching hip dull 
hand, ’ 

And let the grass grow over me. J’ll hold 
A Mud of-converse with my rathing eyes, 
For if hj pees hot, nor doth hear, he B 
know ' ■, 

The gentle, feel of his Olivia's fears. 

Claud, Sweetsir, look on her. * 
Orlan, Brother. 

Olivia. Husband. ‘ » . 

Lord Em. Son, 

Kind heaven, let him'♦ear, though death 
shoo', call him. 

Haute, a dock strikes.’' 

Hesperus has now wrought his cou¬ 
rage to the striking place, and goes to; 
the cottage, where he had often been 
so blest, to ipurder Sloribel. Peri 
haps, arte? Othello and Desdemona, 
no man should ever , nauider his wife 
more, except off the stage. Dr John¬ 
son thanked God when he had done 
annotating on that dreadful scene. 
Mr Beddoes has here conceived some¬ 
thing vetfjr fearful-^in our opinion,, 
much ’ beyond what lately occurred 
near GiUs-hill cottage. 

“ Flat*. Hence did I seem to hear a hu* 
tnamyoipe, * 

Yet there Wnougfat, save a low masking 
sound, 

As if the spirits of the earth and air 
Were holding sad and ominous discourse. 
And much I fear me 1 have lost*my path; 
Oh how them brambles tear; here*Twixt 
the willow^:; , 

Ha! something stirs, my silly prattling* 
nurse 

Bays that fierce sha ggy wolves inhabit here, 
And ’tis in sooth-a dread andlonelyplace; 
There, tlterc again; a'rustling m die 
•lefivto. 

.Enter Hesperus. - 
’Tis he at last; why dost thou turto away. 
And leek thy bosom team my first cm. 

\ brace? i > '■ - 

I anvsotired and frightened $ but thou*rt 
. '.beret*sa'* ! .*1} ■tiv*-'. iitj. 

J knew thpuyouldst be faithful to thy 

r. 

'openly, SpeaSplet me hear' 

_ain , '^aae: , ,f „• . 

aajrttm pomp, Darkness 'and; 

* ‘ *'■ ‘ “ ,>‘h. v 

• «rt a<|pM bis 



And thb whole dtemon brood of night, 
blind Fog 

And withering Blight, all these are my re¬ 
tainers; * 

How; not one smile for all this bravery ? 
What think you of my minstrels, the 
hoarse winds. 

Thunder, and tuneful Discord? Hark, they 

Well piped/ mettiinka; somewhat too 
rough, perhaps. 

Flor, I know you practise on my silli- 
, ne^s, 

Else 1 might be well scared. But leave 
this mirth, 

Or I must weep. 

Hum. ’Twill serve to fill the*bq||ets 
For off carousal; but we loiter here,- % 
The bridemaids are without;well-piek’d 
thou’lt say,* 

k Wan ghosts of woe-begone, self-slaughter¬ 
ed damsels 

In their best winding-sheets $ start not, 1 
bid them wipe 

Their gory bosoms; they’ll look wondrous 
comely; 

Our link-boy, Will o’ the Wisp, is wait¬ 
ing too 

To light us to our grave—bridal, I mean. 
Flor. Hal how my veins are chilled- 
why, Hesperus! 

Jlesp. W hat hero of thy dreams ‘art 
calling girl? - * 

Look in my face—Is’t mortal ? Dost thou 
* think 0 

The voice that calls thee is not of a mouth 
Longchoaked with dost! What, though 
- ,k|y»ve assumed 

ThbfigKp'Of fiesh, and witji it the nffec- 
1 tfons, . 

The thoughts and weakness of mortality ? 
’Twss but for thee; and now thou art my 
bride; 

Lift up thine eyes and smile—the bride of 
death. 

Flor, Bpld, hold. My thoughts arc 

S ered. Is my fancy . ■.“% 

1 framer of these fearful words, 
Or do I live indeed tp such a fate ? 

Qh t no. I recoHect; I have not "Waked 
Since Hesperus left, me in the twilight 
boWa*. •• * 1; •:(. 

Hasp. Gome, we’ll to our chamber, . 
The cypress shade, hangs o’er our stony 
. couth ■.. ■ ’ - 

A goodly-canopy; be mad arid merry; 
TnertfUbea jonalfoaatanMugthe worms. 

*>■- -ffc f • [Aside. 
Fiends, strew your fiercest 
"'httUBt,;' 

Or At wiHjnuAt#t vf 
Flor. Oh,.thatlook«£f 
What’s this dbout.my «y«s| 


: great Ti 
f swmd 

^thigh, 


No light, ft* hopegho holp>*;f * * 

Hesp. What ! Darcst thou tremble 
UnderShy husband’* ai^a^darest think Of 
fiNW?< M > *'• 

Dost dread me, me ? 
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/'/or. I know not what to dread. 

Nor what toltope; all’s horrible and doubt¬ 
ful ; 

And coldness creeps— 

Hcit/i. She swoons, poor girl, she swoons. 
And,’treacherous dromons, ye’ve allowed a 
drop 

To linger in my eyas. Out, out for ever. 
I’m tierce^again. Now, shall I slay the 
victim 

As’she lies senseless? ah, she wakes; 
cheer up, 

’Twas but a jest. • 

Flor. A dread and cruel one ; 

Hut I’ll forgive you, if you will be kind ; 
And yt$ 'twos frightful. m 

Jimp. Why, ’twere most unseemly 
For one marked for the grave to laugh too 
loud. 

Flor, Alas ! he raves again. Sweetest, 
what mean you • * 

By these strange words ? 

Jimp. What mean T ? Death and murder, 
Darkness and-misery. To thy prayers and 
shrift; • 

Earth gives thee back; thy God hath sent 
me for thee, 

Repent and die. 

Flor. Oh, if thou wiliest it, love. 

If thou but speak it with thy natutal voice. 
Amt smile upon me; I'll not thipk it pain, 
But cheerfully I’ll seek me out a grave. 
And sleep as sweetly as on Hesperus* 
breast. 

He will not smile, he will not listen tome. 
Why dost thou tlmtst thy fingers in thy* 
bosom ? 

Oh search it, search it; see if there remain 
One little remnant of thy former love 
To dry my tears with. * 

Heap. Well, speak on ; and then, 
When thou hast done thy talc, I will but 
kill thee. 

Come tell me all my vows, how they are 
broken. 

Say that my love was feigned, and blatk 
deceit, ’ * 

Four out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Melt all his chain! off with his fiery breath, 
And ru%h a-hlingering out. 

Flor. Oh piteous heavens f 
I see it now, son* wild and poisonous 
* creature 

Hath wounded him, and with contagious 
<4»ng 

Planted this fury hi his Veins. He hides 
The mangled fingers—Dearest, trust them 
; to me, 

i’ll suck tkaygadness out of every pore, 

So as 1 boiling from thy ground. 

Death w^Hpleasant. Let me have rile 
han#f 

And I will treat it like another heart, 
llcsp. Here’ris then, [Stabs Mr, 

Shall I thrust deep# yet ? 

Flor.. Quii* through my soil. 
That all my senses, deadlncd at file hlow, 
May never khow the giver. Oh, my love* 
Some spirit ™ thy sleep hath stole thy body 

Anil fillprl if tn tli/> linm with wnmlhr • 
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Farewell, and may no busy deathful tongue 
Whisper this horror in thy waking ears, 
Lest some dread desperate sorrow urge 
thy soul 

To deeds of wickedness. Whose kiss is 
* that ? 

His lips are ice. Oh my loved Hesperus, 
Help! [Dies.” 

The j*mrderer_ buries his bride- 1 — 
but* is seen By one Hubert and his 
huntsman, who think him a miser 
hiding treasure, and dig up the warm 
corpse. He is afterwards seized at his 
marriage feast. 

He is tried, condemned, and brought 
out to the scaffold. There Floribel’s 
mother, Lenora, gives him a bouquet 
of flowers to smell, impregnated with 
deadly poison, having herself imbibed 
the mortal fragrance; and™they both 
die after a few words suitable to their 
resp&ctive characters. 

This is a hasty and imperfect sketch 
of the drama; bit we Have said enough 
and extracted enough, to enable our 
readers to judge'of the powers of this 
new aspirant after poetical honours. 
His language, it Will he seen, is ele¬ 
gant, and his versification constructed 
on a good principle. It is dramatic. 
He has no mean talents, keen percep¬ 
tions, and fine feelings. He' has evi¬ 
dently never once attempted to make 
his different characters speak natural¬ 
ly :,they all declaim, harangue,.spout, 
and poetize with equal ehsm and ele¬ 
gance ; and when they go mad, which, 
towards the end, they almost all do, 
man, woman, and child, they merely 
become a little more figurative and 
metaplibrical ; but the train of their 
thoughts and feelings proceeds much 
the same as when they were in their 
sober senses. But to \ioin t out the 
faults of this composition would be 
absurd indeed, for they are innumer¬ 
able and glaring, and the deuce is in 
it, if Mr Beddoes does not wonder at 
himself and his play, before he is three- 
and-twenty. Wonder he may and will, 
bu*> he need never to be ashamed of 
it, for with all its extravagancies, and 
even sillinesses arid follies, it shews 
far more than glimpses of a-true poet¬ 
ical geniusj much tender and deep 
feeKng, a wlfototiing sense of beauty, 
a sort of light, airy, and graceful de¬ 
licacy of imagination, extremely de¬ 
lightful, and withal a power over the 
darker arid ihore terrible passions, 
which, when taught and strengthened 
by knowledge aw> .experience of hu¬ 
man life, will, wc hope, and almost 
trust, enable Mr Beddoes to write a 

hfttofi title iwvvl Urwrliell fvnnrn/lir V 
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LONDON. 


A jmw Edition of Hr Atone Watts’ 
“ Poetical Sketches,” with illustra¬ 
tion^ is preparing for puWSsafciott, which 
will include “ Gertrude oe Balm,” • 
Poetical Sketchy and. other additional 
Poems. 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, per¬ 
formed fo the years 1821, 1822,1823, 
in his Majesty's ships Fury apd Hecto, 
under the orders of Captain William Ed¬ 
ward Party, R.N. 

Appendix of Natural "History, &c. to 
Captain Parry’s First Voyage of Disco¬ 
very, with Plates, 4to, to also in the 

press. 

Preparing for publication, a complete 
History of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, in Three Volumes Folio, the 
two first of which will he appropriated to 
London, and will form an entire Work; 
and the Third Volume will contain the 
Histories of Westminster and Southwark, 
forming also a distinct Work, but on a 
corresponding scale. By John Bayley, 
Esq.. W. A.&, of the Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple, and one of his 
Majesty’* Sab-Commissioners on the 
Public Records. 

Shortly will appear, the Character of 
the Russians, and a detailed History of 
Moscow; with an Appendix, containing 
various Statistical Tables; tlje method 
of Instruction pursued in the Universi¬ 
ties of Russia; and an Essay on the Ori¬ 
gin and Progress of Architecture in Mos¬ 
cow, &c. Ac. Ac, By Robert Lyall, M.D. , 
Member of the imperial Societies of Agri- 
cultam and Natural History at Moscow, 
8m fittb In one Volume 4to, with nu¬ 
merous Engravings. 

Ip the press, Memorials of Columbus; 
or, a Collection of Authentic Documents 
of ’that celebrated Navigator. Now first 
published from the original Manuscripts. 
By authority of the Decuriona of Genoa. 
With a Memoir of fait Lifr and Discove¬ 
ries. Translated from the Spaniah and 
Italian; with a fide Portrait of Colum¬ 
bus • Engravings of his Mfrouraent add 
Coat of Areas; and two Fac-simlletf of 
bw Writing. 

The Economy of die EyeB; Precepts 
for the ‘ Iribroyeident slid Preservation 
of the Right Plain Roles which will «&• 
able to judge exactly when, and what 
Spectacles are best ftdcal&ted for their 


Eyes; and an Essay on Opera’Glasses, 
&c: By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

Nearly ready for publication,'Elements 
Of Arithmetic, for the use of the Gr&m T 
mar School, Leeds, and adapted to the 
general objects of Education. By George 
Walker, A.M. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Leeds. {Second 
Edition. 

Volume Second of the Orlando Furj- 
oso of Ariosto, translated, with Notes, 
by William Stewart Rose, will soon ap¬ 
pear. * * 

The Rev. D. P. Davies, author of the 
* History of Derbyshire,’ has issued pro¬ 
posals for publishing by subscription, the 
History and Antiquities of the Town ot 
Carmarthen, and Parish of Saint Peter. 

The Rev. Harvey Marriott has in the 
press a Thud Course of Practical Ser¬ 
mons for Families. 

Mr Bowring and Mr Van Dyke are 
about to publish a Volume of translated 
Specimens of the Dutch Poets; with 
liemarks on the Poetical History and 
Literature of the Netherlands. 

’ Duke Christian of Luneburg; or Tra¬ 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter ;* dedicated, by thq most graciods 
permission, to his Majesty. 

Shortly will be published, the History , 
of the Commonwealth of England, from 
the Commencement of the Civil War to 
the Restoration of Charles the Second. 
By William Godwin. 

In the press, a Treatise on the Law 
of Boroughs and Corporations, deduced 
from tile earliest to the present times; 
and including their General History, the 
History, Origin, and Law of the Right 
of Election, and of the King’s Preroga¬ 
tive in granting Cbarfbrs, as well a* the 
binding effect of Charters and. Bye-laws, 
and the poyrer of Corporations to admit 
Freemen; with An Appendix of Records 
and Charters illustrative of these points. 
By H. A. Merewether, Esq, , 

A Second Edition of a J aunty from 
the Shores of Hudson's RsjMMfbe Mouth 
of the Copper Mine jU^Hnd from 
thence in Ganoes, upwaraHHve Hun¬ 
dred Miles, and of the retijm-of the Ex¬ 
pedition, overland, to Hudson’s Bay. By 
Captain John franklin, R, N. is about 
to appear. 

TiftNt 


qjnd Observations; also the Tables of 
& 
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Custom Duties and Drawbacks, List of 
Articles which may be Warehoused, and 
Bounties; the new Regulations affecting 
Custom House Agents, and the New 
.Ship Registry Act; with an Index to 
(lie whole. By Thomas William Tyn- 
d.ile, is now in the press. 

The Improvkatricc, and other Poems, 
by L. E. L„ arc about to appear. 

Uallmityne’s Novelist’s Library, with 
Lives of the Authors, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart Volumes VI, VII, ami 
VIII, royal octavo, containing the No¬ 
vels of Richardson, complete. 

Thu Outcasts ; a Romance. By the 
Baroness de la Motte Fouque; transla¬ 
ted by George Soame, is announced. 

The Suffolk Papers, from the Collec¬ 
tion of the Marchioness of Londonderry; 
with Historical, Biographical, and Expla¬ 
natory Notes, and an original whole 
length Portrait of the Countess of Suf¬ 
folk. Two vuK 8m 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, particu¬ 
larly designed for the use of Artists; 
translated from the German of J- II. 
Lavater, and illustrated by 27 lithogra¬ 
phic Plates, is now in the press. 

Dr Carey has issued proposals for pub¬ 
lishing, hy subscription, Lexicon Analo¬ 
gic)-Latinuin, on the plan of Hoogc- 
veen’s Greek Lexicon; with an Index, 
Etymologicus, nearly resembling that of 
< iesner. 

New Edition of Professor JJuck- 
iaud’a Heliquias*Diluviuna>, attesting the 

Action «t un Universal Deluge, with 27 

Plates, 4,to. 

The Novel of the ‘ Highlanders/ by 
the Author ol the Hermit in London, 
w ill soon appear. 

De Cliffmd ; a Bomance of lied Rose; 
a Poem, in Twelve Books. 

Count Peeehio is about to publish a 
Diary of Political Events in Spain during 
Lhe year. 

Procrastination; or the Vicar's Daugh¬ 
ter, by Sholto Percy, is now in the press. 

The Spirit of the British Essayists; 
comprizing the best papers on Life, Man¬ 
ners, and Literature, contained in the 
Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, &e. 

No. 1. of British Entomology, dr Il¬ 
lustrations and Descriptions of the Ge¬ 
nera of Insects found in Great Britain 
and Ireland, by John Curtis, F.L.S. will 
appear in alfemary, to be continued 
monthly. ™ 

Original Letters in the times of Henry 
VI., Edward IV., and V., Richard III., 
and Henry VII. By various Persons of 
Rank and Consideration, with Portraits, 
Ego-similes, ha .; Ivith .Notes, hi. by 
Vol. XIV. 


the late Isir John Fenn, 4to., has been 
announced. 

Plain instructions to Executors and 
Administrators, shewing the Duties and 
Responsibilities incident to the due per¬ 
formance of their Trusts; with Direc¬ 
tions respecting the Probate of Wills, 
and making out Letters of Administra¬ 
tion, &c. hfc is now in the press. 

Mr. Wirguia7i~Ts~about to publish a 
faithful. Translation from the original 
German, of Kant’s work, entitled, ‘ Thp 
Critic of Pure Reason/ 

A new Periodical is about to appeur, 
under the title, 4 The Westminster Re¬ 
view / to be published quarterly. 

An Endeavour, by comparing Scrip¬ 
ture with Scripture, to reconcile the ap¬ 
pearances of Contradiction between St 
Paul and St James, in their Statement 
ol the Doctrine of Justification; in Three 
Essays. 

Mr. Charles Bell’s Essays on the Pas¬ 
sions, as they arc exhibited in the Changes 
of the Countenance; on the Origin of 
our Conceptions of Beauty in the forms 
of the Head, &c. A new and improved 
Edition, with numerous Illustrative 
Plates. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. Three vols. 
Shortly will be published. Three Large 
Coloured Prints, representing 4 Sub 
Ways/ for the reception of the Water 
and Gas Pipes, and access to the Sewers, 
without opening the ground and the Pa¬ 
ving iri the streets, of all cities and towns 
in every part of the world. .11 s. the set. 

Shortly will be published, a Descrip¬ 
tion and Plans of the Method for con¬ 
structing the Fire Damp Pump, alluded 
U> in the Cquricr of November 8. 

A Sixth Edition of the Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, llector of. Aston Sand- 
ford. By John Scott, M.A., with a Por¬ 
trait, is in the press. , 

l)r Forster’s Perennial Calender, and 
Companion to the Almanac, containing 
Illustrations of the Calender for every 
day, will soon appear. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey, L.L.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sixteen Lectures on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit- By the llcv. Thomas 
Mortimer, M.A. Lecturer of St Olave’s, 
Southwark, aud St Leonard’s, Shore¬ 
ditch, will soon be published. 

Ecc&itric letters of Eminent Men 
and Womcn/fticluding several of Foote, 
D«£n Swift, Garrick, &c. has been an¬ 
nounced. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of IUndoostan, comprizing a period be¬ 
tween the years 1804 and 1814, with Re¬ 
marks, and Authentic Anecdotes; to 
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which will he added, a Guide up the in the Note-book of a Briefless Burris- 
river Ganges from Calcutta to Cavrapore, ter. 

Futtch, Ghur, Medrat, &c. Memoirs of the Rev. C. Church, late 

The Vespers of Palermo; a Tragedy Chaplain on the Hon. East India Com- 
in Five Acts, is now in the press. pany’s Bombay Establishment. By the 

The Green House Companion, intend- Itev. J. Hough, 
ed as a Familiar Manual for the,General The Italian Interpreter; consisting of 
Management of a Green House. By Dr Copious and Familiar Conversations. By 
Thornton. A. Bernardo; • „ 

Portraits of the WlflffiiTfflfofHVeBtmin- Letters from the Caucasus and Geor- 
ster Hall, with their Autographs^ be!ng gw, with Maps and Plates, are announ- 
Fac-similics of Original Sketches found ced. 

EDINBURGH. 


Adam Blair. The second edition, cor¬ 
rected, will be published in a few days, in 
one volume, 12mo. 

Toumay; or’ Alastcr of Kempelcaim. 
By the Author of the “ Fire-Eater;” 
12mo. 

A new Edition of the Philosophical 
Writings of David Hume. It will, eon- 
tain the Treatise on Human Nature, 
together with the other Essays ami 
Treatises on Morals," Politics, and the 
Belles Lcttres, including all the Essays 
omitted in the later e'ditioris. The Au¬ 
thor’s most remarkable corrections and 
alterations, as they occur in the different 
impressions, will be added in the shape 
of Notes, and the Life, written by him¬ 
self, will be prefixed to the whole. 

Inf the press and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, Traditions of Edinburgh, or Le¬ 
gends and Anecdotes respecting the City 
in former times. 

Volume Third of an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language ; 
in which the words are explained in their 
different senses, and deduced from their 
originals. By John Jamiesoy, D.D. Fel¬ 
low of the lloya.l Society of Edjji. &c. 

The History of Scotland, from 143G to 
1561, including the.reigns of James II., 
IIL, IV., and V., and ending at Queen 
Mary’s return from France. By John 
Lesly, Bishop of Ross, Written in the 
Scottish Language about the year 1570, 
and mentioned in the Bishop’s Dedica¬ 
tion to the three last books of his La¬ 
tin History. In 4ito,, uniform with Bel- 
lenden’s Chronicles of Scotland, of which 
it forms an appropriate continuation* It 
is the intention of the publishers to print 
similar editions of all the Histories of 


Scotland written in the ancient Scottish 
language. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Prae 
tiee of Music: By G. F. Graham, Esq. 

Ari Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Thomas Brown, M.D. Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. By the Rev. Da¬ 
vid Welsh, Minister of Cressmichael. In 
8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Walker, 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John Borthwiek, Esq. Advocate. 

An Italian translation of Dodsley’s 
Economy of Human Life—rendered into 
that language by Signor Aloisi, a native 
of Tuscany. 

“ Recollections of an eventful life, 
chiefly passed in the Army. By a Sol¬ 
dier,” containing Sketches of a Sailor’s 
life—-The Army—Operations at Cadi?: 
by the troops under General Graham— 
Grand Army in Portugal—General Pjo- 
ton’s Division, with Sketches of the va • 
rious engiigcments where that division 
fought—amongst others, Fuentos d’O- 
nor, Roderigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Toulouse, &c. &e, up to the peace 
in 1814. 

Preparing for publication, a Practical 
Guide to English Composition, or a com¬ 
prehensive System of English Grammar, 
Criticism, and Logie, arranged and illus¬ 
trated upon a new and improved Plan, 
containing opposite Principles, Rules, 
and Examples, for writing correctly and 
elegantly on every subject; adapted to 
the use of Schools and of Private Stu¬ 
dents. By the Itev. Peter Smith, A.M. 

True Happiness only found in the 
Christian Life. By the author of Israel’s 
Shepherd. 


MONTH I# LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ABCmTECTlilu:. 

A Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages, Gate-Lodges, Farm-houses, 
Alms-houses, Parsonages, Dairies, and 
Gentlemen’s Residences, with some De¬ 


signs for Swiss Cottages. “ The differ¬ 
ence of expense* between good and binl 
forms is comparatively trifling.” By I J . 
T. ltlbinson, Architect.*iComplete in 12 
numbers. L ,3. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, D.D. 
Containing Original Letters, Anecdotes, 
and Pieces of Poetry; to which is added, 
“ A Stcclch of the Life of James For¬ 
dyce, 1). IX ” Post 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Reverend 
and Veneralje John Cwmant, D.D. Rec¬ 
tor of FiXetcr College, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in that University, 
Arch-deacon of Norwich, Prebendary of 
Worcester, and Vicar of All Saints, Nor¬ 
thampton, at the time that town was de¬ 
stroyed by lire, of which dreadful catas¬ 
trophe a particular account is given in a 
private' letter to a friend. The whole 
written by his son, John Connant, LLD. 
and now first published by the Rev. W, 
Stanton, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Memoire du Due do Rovigo, sur la 
Catastrophe du Due D’Enghien. French 
and English, ,3s. tkl. each. 

'Flic Memoirs of (Jeorge J1I. from the 
Peace ot Amiens, 1802. to the termina¬ 
tion of the Regency, 1820. (Forming 
vols. 1.3 and 11 of the History of Great 
Britain.) By William Belsham. In 2 
vols. 8vo. L.1, Is. 

Memoirs of the Life of Ferdinand VII. 

King of the Spains, By Don -, 

Advocate of the Spanish Trihunala. 
3'ranslated from the original Spanish 
Manuscript. By Michael J. Quin, Au¬ 
thor of “ A Visit to Spain in 1822 and 
182.3.” 

Yhc Life of *Mary Quecri of Scots, 
drawn from the State Papers. With Six 
subsidiary Memoirs—1. Of the Calum¬ 
nies concerning the Scottish Queen—2. 
Memoirs of Francis II.—.3. Ol Lord 
D.irnley—4. Of James Earl Botlnvell— 
A. Of the Earl of Murray—6. Of Secre¬ 
tary Maitland. By George Chalmers, 
F.1LS. F.S. Second edition. 3 vols. Svo. 

CLASSICS. 

Mattiiiaj’s Greek Grammar. By the 
Rev. E. V. Bloinfield. A third edition. 
2 vols. Svo. 

EDUCATION. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, in Question and 
Answer, chiefly for the nse of Students 
in the University of Cambridge, and of 
those who intend to pursue their studies 
there. 

HISTORY. 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern, by the Abbe Mil lot; with 
a continuation from J760 to 1815. By 
Mr Professor Miller. 6 vols. Svo. L.3,3s. 

' LAW. • 

A Treatise of Life Assuvancc; in which 
the Systems and .tin? Practice of the head¬ 
ing Life Institutions are stated and ex¬ 


plained ; with an Appendix of Cases, in¬ 
cluding arguments particularly relating 
to Trading Joint-sSoek Companies. By 
George Farren, Solicitor, and Resident 
Director of the Economic Life Assurance 
Society. Dedicated (by permission) to 
the Earl.of Eldon. Price 7s. 

Observations on the Case of the King 
r. Geddington^ relative to the Law of 
. Parochial 'Settlement by Equitable Es¬ 
tate, decided by Mr Justice Bayley, Mr 
Justice Holroyd, and Mr Justice Rest, 
after the last Trinity Term, upon a Case 
stated by the Justices for the County of 
Northampton. By Andrew Amos, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, and late Fellow of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge. 

The Speech of Daniel French, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, in the case of the King 
v. John Jones. 2s. Oil. 

The Case of Odwin v. Forbes, on the 
plea <if the English Certificate of Bank¬ 
ruptcy in .Bar, in a Foreign Jurisdiction, 
to the Suit of a Foreign Creditor, as con¬ 
firmed in Appeal, with the Authorities, 
and Foreign and English Cases. To 
which is prefixed a' Treatise on the Dif¬ 
ference between Personal and Real Sta¬ 
tutes, and its effect on Foreign Judg¬ 
ments and Contracts, Marriages, and 
Wills. With an Appendix, on the pre¬ 
sent Law of France respecting Foreign¬ 
ers. By J. Henry, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Medical Guide, for the use of the 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Prac¬ 
titioners in Medicine and Surgery; com¬ 
prising a Domestic Dispensatory and 
Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, 
Causes, Preyention, and cure of the Dis¬ 
eases incident to the Human Frame, with 
the latest discoveries in Medicine. By 
Richard Recce, M. D. Member of the 
ltoyal College of Surgeons in London, 
&e. Thirteenth edition, with additions, 
8vo. 10s. Cd. hoards. 

An Engraved Representation of the 
Anatomy of the Human Ear, exhibiting, 
at one view, the external und internal 
parts of the Organ in Situ, &c. By 
Thomas Buchanan, C.M. Licentiate of 
the University of Glasgow, &c. Folio. 
12s. 6d. boards. 

Observations illustrative of the His¬ 
tory and Treatment of Chronic Debility, 
the prolific source of Indigestion, Spas¬ 
modic Disea.'fs, and various Nervous 
Affections. By William Shearman, M.D. 

, Member of the lloyul College of Physi¬ 
cians. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Sporting Scrap-Book, by Henry 
Aiken, wherein are delineated the great¬ 
est variety of Sporting Animals, rural and 
* 13 
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amusing subjects, hitherto submitted to 
i fie Public by this admired Artist. Fifty 
plates. 1*1, 8s. • 

Tlic Graces, or Literary Souvenir, for 
1824. 

Letters to Richard Ilebcr, Esq. M.P., 
containing critical remarks on the series 
of Novels beginning with “ Waverley,” 
and an attempt to a scertain tl^ir author. 
Second'edition. 

Observations oti Prison Discipline, ex¬ 
emplified by the Tread-Mill and Dietary 
adopted in the Nottinghamshire House 
of Correction, at Southwell. By Benja¬ 
min Hutchinson, Surgeon to the Estab¬ 
lishment. 

Points of Misery, or Fables for Man¬ 
kind ; Prose and Verse, chiefly original. 
By Charles )Vestmacott. Illustrated 
with twenty designs, by Robert Cruik- 
shank. Hvo. 10s, 6d. 

Essay on the Inventions and Customs 
of Ancient and Modern Nations in the 
use of Wine and othe ( r Liquors, with an 
historical view of the practice of Distilla¬ 
tion, shewing its importance in Political 
Economy as a source of Wealth and Re¬ 
venue. By Samuel Morewood, Surveyor 
of Excise. 8vo. 12s. 

A Guide to Practical Furriery; con¬ 
taining Hints on the Diseases of Horses 
and,Neat-Cattle, with many valuable and 
Original Recipes from the practice of an 
eminent Veterinary Surgeon. With un 
Appendix. By J.Pursglove, sen. 10s. Cd. 

A Complete Exposure of the late Irish 
Miracles, in«& Letter to Dr Murray,‘titu¬ 
lar Archbishop of Dublin. By a rational 
Christian. Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

An Attempt to Explain, on Natural 
Principles, the Cures, alleged to be mira¬ 
culous, of Miss. Lalor and Mi* Stuart. 
By a Physician. Second edition. Svo. 
is. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, vol. 1, 
for the year 1821; to be continued an¬ 
nually. L.1, Is. 

Time’s Telescope for 1824; or a com¬ 
plete Guide to the Almanack; contain¬ 
ing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and 
Holidays, Illustrations of British History 
and Antiquities, Notices of Obsolete 
Kites and Customs, Sketches of com¬ 
parative Chronology and contemporary 
Biography, Astronomical Occurrences 
throughout the year. 9s. 

Pigot and Co.’s London and‘Provin¬ 
cial Directory for 1824. * 

Collin’s Memoranda for 1824, contain¬ 
ing a Diary for Memorandums, Appoint¬ 
ments, Bills Due, List of Stamp Duties, 
Public Holidays, Assessed Taxi's, and a 
variety of other most useful information. 
In 4to., neatly printed on the best large 
thick wove post pipe/. Price, sewed, 


3s.; half-bound, 4s.; fine liulf-bound, 

5s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Italian Tales; Tales of Humour, Gul- 
lan try, and Romance; beautifully print¬ 
ed on French wove paper, and illustrated 
with 16 original designs by George Cruik- 
sbank. Some copies, with proof plates, 

14s. 

Hurstwood; a Talc of the year 171b. 

In three vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

The Spectre of the Forest; or. Annuls 
of the Housatonic. A New England 
Romance. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Herwald de Wake; or, The Two 
Apostates. A Romance. 2 vols. 18s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Fiune. 3 
vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Stranger’s Grave. 12mo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

Don Juan. Cantos the Twelfth, Tlih - 
teenth, and Fourteenth. 

Mary Stuart; a Tragedy.-—The Maid 
of Orleans ; a Tragedy. From the Ger¬ 
man of Schiller; with a Life of the Au¬ 
thor. By the ltev. II. Salvin, M. B. 

10s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Lakes; or, Mucruss 
Abbey, a Toem in three Cantos; with 
Explanatory Notes, from the best and 
most approved authorities. By Miss Lu- 
by. 10s. 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s Tale; a Poem. By C. 
Lockhart. 6s. 

The Nun; a Poetical Romance. 7s. 6d. 

Tluj Count Arezzi; a Tragedy. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A second Series of Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, adapted to the Service of 
particular Sundays. By the Rev. James 
Aspinull, A.M. of St Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and Curate of Rochdale. 8vo. 8s. 

Canon of Scripture Vindicated. The 
absurd hypothesis that Eusebius of Cie- 
surea was an Editor, or Corrupter of the 
Holy Scriptures, exposed a second time. 
With an Appendix, in defence of the au¬ 
thor’s Eighth Hampton Lecture against 
the Strictures in a Work, entitled “ Pa- 
beoromnica.” By the Rev. Thomas Fal¬ 
coner, M.D., formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Clnisti College, Oxford. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors, inclu- 
ding a choice Collection of Letters, (some 
by the late Rev. John Newton, never be¬ 
fore published,) original Poetry, and a Se¬ 
lection of Texts on various Subjects. By 
the author of “ Miscellaneous Thoughts.” 

Short Sermons to Children. By the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, Minister of 
Albion Chapel, Moorgate. 2s. 6d. 

The GciieraPConneetion and Harmony 
between the Laws and Religion j a Ser- 
morfi p reached # in tlfc Cathedral Churfh 
of ('hester, before the Judges of the As- «’ 
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size, on Sunday, August 24, 1823. By 
George Henry Law, D. D., F. It., and 
A. S., Lord 'Bishop of Chester. 

A Present for the Convalescent; or, 
fur those to whom, it is hoped, some lle- 
eent Affliction has been attended with a 
Divine Blessing; and for New Converts 
to Heligion in general. By the Itev. 
John Fry. 4s. 

An Examination of certain prevailing 
Opinions on some of the fundamental 
Doctrines of Christianity, in a course of 
Sermons preached at Cambridge. By the 
llev. William Sharpe, M. A., &c. Third 
edition. 8vo. .'is. sewed. 

VOYAOKS AND IttAVKLS. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, Esq. 
With a large and entirely new Map, and 
a Hundred and Sixteen coloured and 
Black Engravings. Vol. IL L.4, 14s. Gd. 


hoards^ Also may he had Vol. 1., with 
numerous Engravings in 4to. L.4,14s. tid. 

Travels into Chili over the Andes, in 
the years 1820 and 1821; with some 
Sketches of the Production and Agricul¬ 
ture, Mines and Metallurgy, Inhabitants, 
History, and other Features of America, 
particularly of Chile and Arauco; illus¬ 
trated with 30 Plates, &c. By Peter 
Schmidttpcyer. Bo. L.2, 2s. • 
'Recollections of the Peninsula, con¬ 
taining Sketches of the itlanncis and 
Character of the Spanish Nation, fey 
the author of “ Sketches in India.” Se¬ 
cond edition. 8vo. 8s. 

Sicily, and its Islands. From u com¬ 
plete Survey undertaken by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, by 
Captain W. II. Smyth, It.N. With four¬ 
teen Plates, beautifully e'ugravcd by Da- 
niell. 4to. 


EDINBURGH. 


Percy Mallory. By the Author of 
“ Pen Owen.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

St Johnstoun; or, John Earl of Cow¬ 
rie ; a Scotch historical Novel. 3 vols. 
12mo. L. 1, Is. 

Tiie Spae-Wife; a Tate of the Scottish 
Chronicles. By the Author of “ Armais 
of the Parish,” “ Itingan Gilhaize,” &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

St Ronan’s Well. By the author of 
“ Waveiley,” “ Quentin Durward,” &c. 
3 vols. post octavo. 

’ Novels and |toinonccs of the 'Author 
of Waveiley, comprising the Pirate, the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
and Quentin Durward. 7 vols. 8vo. 
L.4, 4s. 

The New Calliope, No. 1.; being a 
selection of British, and occasionally Fo¬ 
reign Melodics, newly arranged for the 
Piano-forte, and engraved on copper by 
John Beugo; with Vignettes to each 
Song. To be continued quarterly. 7s. 

Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy; as per¬ 
formed at the Theatre ltoyal, Druiy- 
ldnc. By James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
author of “ Virginius.” 3s. 6d. 

A Volume of Sermons preached before 
the Congregation at St John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By the Rev. Thomas Chalm¬ 
ers, D.D. 8vo. Price 10s. 0d. boards. 

Parts I. to X. Bibliotheca Britannica, 
or a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, with such foreign Works as have 
been translated into English, or printed 
in the British Dominions; including also 
u’copious Selection front the Writings of 
the most celebrated Authors of all Ages 
and Nations. JBy*llobert Watt, M.D. 

* A Monitor to Families ; or, Discourses 
Vol. XIV. 


on some of the l/uties and Scenes ol Do¬ 
mestic Life. By the Rev. llenry Bell- 
rage, Minister in Falkitk. 'is. Gd. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CLX I, for December. 

An Elementary Cempemlium of Phy¬ 
siology for the use of Students. By F. 
Majendie, M. D. Translated from the 
French, with Notes, &c. By E. Milligan, 
M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia; or Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella¬ 
neous Literature. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. F. R. S. London, Sec. 
It. S. Edinburgh, &c. be. ; with the as¬ 
sistance of gentlemen eminent in Science 
and Literature. Vol. XVI. Part II. 4to, 
11. Is. , * 

The Voice of l’ucts, from the Convent 
of Saint Joseph, Ranelagh, Dublin- By 
the Itev. Joseph Finlaysqn, A-M. 18mo. 

Father Clement. A Roman Catholic 
Story. By the author of “ Decision.” 
24mo. 4s. Gd. 

A Selection of Antiquarian and Histo¬ 
rical Notes. By R. O. Jeunovvay. 8vu. 
9s- 

Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal»Society of Edinburgh. 8vn. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Ori¬ 
ginal Sin. By the Rev. John Cormuck, 
Minister of Stow. 12mo. 5». 

Su$)lement to Morrison’s Dictionary 
of the Decisions ol the Court of Session. 
By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. 
1. Part 1. 4to. 13s. 

Metaphorical Sketches of the New 
and Old Systems. With Opinions on in¬ 
teresting Subjects, by Ahruham Combe, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 


A 
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EDINBURGH— Drc. ID. 

Wheat. Barley. Oat*. Pease & Beans. 

1st,.. 35s. Od. 1st,...25s. 6d; 1st,.22s. Od. 1st,.21s. Od. 

2d, ...32s. Gd. 2d, ...84s. Od. 2d,.20s. Od. 2d,.20s. Od. 

3d,...l»s. Od. 3d, ...20s. Od. 3d,.15s. Od. 3d, .19s. Od. 

„ Tuesday , Dec. 9. 

Beef (17J oz. per lb.) 8a*-3d. ^Os. 6d. [ Quartern Loaf • • Os. 8d. to 0 


Mutton . . . 
Veal . . : . 

Pdirk .... 
Lamb, per quarter 
Tallow, per stone 


Wheat. 

1st, ....34s. Od. 
2d, ....33s. Od. 
3d, ....32s. Od. 


Barley. 

1st, ..s. Od. 

2d, ... —s. Od. 
3d, ... »— s. Od. 


Os. 3d. to Os. fid. New Pi 

Os. 7d. to Os; Od. Fresh 1 

Os. 3d. to Os. 5d. Salt dit 

Os. Od. to Os. Od. Ditto, ] 

6s. 6d. to 7s- Od. Eggs, ] 

HADDINGTON .—D 

Ot.D. 

>. Oats, 

s. Od. 1st; ...20s. Od. 

s. Od. 2d,.18s. Od. 

s. Od, 3d, ,...16s. Od. 


New Potatoes (28 lb.) Os. 
Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 
Eags, per dozen . Is. 
>N_ Dec. 12. 


Pease. 

1st, ....21s. Od. 
2d, ....19s. Od. 
3d, ....17s. Od. 


8(1. to Os. Od. 
Od. to Os. (Id. 
2d. to Os. Od. 
Od. to 16s. Od. 
Od. to Os. Od. 
Od. to Os. Od. 


Beans. 

1st, ....21s. Od. 
2d, ....19s. Od. 
3d, ....17s. Od. 


Barley. 

1st, ... 25s. Od. 
2d, ... 23s. Od. 
3d, ... 20s. Od. 


Average Prices of Corn in Englau 


NEW. 

Oats. 

1st, ... 20s. Od. 
2d, ... 18s. Od. 
3d, ... 16s. Od 


Beans. 

1st,... —s. Od. 
2d, ... —s. Od. 
3d, ... —s. Od. 


Wheat. Barley. «> Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ... 31s. Od. 1st, ... 25s. Od. 1st, ... 20s. Od. 1st, ... 16s. 6d. 1st,-- Od. 

2d, ... 27s. Od. 2d, ... 23s. Od. 2d, ... 10s. Od. 2d, ... —s. Od. 2d,-s. Od. 

3d, ... 25s. Od. 3d, ... 20s. Od. 3d, ... 16s. Od 3d, ... —s. Od. 3d,-s. Oil 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the lictutns received in the Week 

ended Dec. 6. 

Wheat, SIr. 10d.—Barley, 28s. 4d_Oats, 21 b. 7d.—Rye, 32s. Od.—Beans, 34s. 8d—Pease, 34s. 8d. 

London , Corn Exchange, Dec. 8. Liverpool, Dec. 9. 

s. i. ». it. 11 >• d. s. d. [ s. d. m. d. 

Wheat, red, old 46 to 58|Maple, new — to — Wheat, per 70 lb. Amer. p. 196 lb. 

... ... * _ *t\ HCl wwn.r n H tn D Q KlVPPt. I I .S. fn .W 


Fine ditto 


Superfine ditto 44 to 49 Ditto, 

_ 


40 to 42 White pease . 30 to 35 Eng. new 


Ditto, new. 

White, old . 52 to 65 Ditto, old . . 36 to 40 Limerick 

Fine ditto . . 4 > to 50 Tick ditto, new 30 to 34 Drogheda 

Superfine ditto .52 to 56 Ditto, old . . 31 to 36 Dublin 

Ditto, new . . 35 to 44 Feed oats . . 19 to 22 Scotch old 

Rye . . . 36 to 40 Fine ditto . . 22,to 23 Irish Old., 


36 to 40 [Foreign . . 4 0 to 


d. I- d. t. d. 

Amer. p- 1961b. 

8 Sweet, U.S. 28 0 to 32 0 


8 8 Sweet, C.S. 28 0 to 32 
1 !) Do. inbond — 0 to — 


32 to 38 Small Beans.ncw 33 to 38 Waterford 6 C to 7 0 Sour free . 30 0 to 03 
52 to 65 Ditto, old . . 36 to 40 Limerick — 0 to — 0 Oatmeal, per 210 lb. 


30 to 34 Drogheda 6 

31 to 36 Dublin 6 
19 to 22 Scotch old 8 
22,to 23 Irish Old.. 6 


Barley, new . *1 to 23lPolaml ditto . 20 to 24 Barley, per 00 11* 
Fine ditto . . 24 to 26 Fine ditto . . 25 to 26 Kng. ... 46 


9 to 7 3 English 27 0 to 30 0 

4 to 6 10 Scotch . . 23 0 to 26 0 

6 to 9 6 Irish ... 23 0 to 26 0 

6 to 8 4 Bran,p.2ilb. 1 3 to 1 4 


Fine ditto . . 24 to 26 Fine ditto . 

Superfine ditto 28 to 31 Potato ditto „ „ 

Malt. . . . 48 to 52 Fine ditto . . 25 to 26 Irish . . 4 3 to 4 9 Belfast, new 89 0 to 91 0 

Fine . . . . 52 to 58 Scotch . . . 27 to 28 Oats, per 45 lb. Newry . 81 0 to 86 0 

Hog Pease . 30 to 32 Flour, per sack 50 to 55 Eng. new 3 0 to 3 2 Wateiford . 79 0 to 80 0 

Maple . . . 31 to 33 Ditto, seconds 45 to 48 Irish do. , 5 0 to 3 1 Cork,nic.2d,78 0 to — 0 

ee.,.,?, «... * Scotch do. 3 Oto 3 2 3d dry 72 0 to 0 0 

> 0 c ’ Rye, perqr.34 0 to 36 6 Beef, p. tierce, 

s. s. d. *• s. d. Malt per b. 8 0 to 8 9 — Mess 78 0 to 84 0 

Must White, . 10 to 10 6 Hempseed . — to — 0 —Middling 7 0 to 7 9 — p. barrel 50 0 to 56 0 

— Brown,new 9 to 14 0 Linseed,crush, —to — 0 Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 

Tares, per bah. 5 t& 9 6 —Fine . . —to— 0 English .33 0 to 42 0 — Mess . 65 0 to 67 0 

Saufoin.perqr. 30 to 35 0 Rye Grass, . 16 to 24 0 Irish . . 36 0 to 40 0 —Middl. . 60 0 to 62 0 

Turnips, beh. 10 to 15 0 Ribgrass, . . 28 to 34 0 Rapeseed, p.I. £23 to 25 Bacon, p. cwt. 

— Red & green 10 to 14 0 Clover, red ewt.fl4 to 75 0 Pease,gre\32 0 to 36 6 Shortmtds. 46 0 to 48 0 

— Yellow, 9 to II 0 —White . . . 62to72 0 —White .41 0 to 50 OSides . . 44 0 to 45 0 

Caraway, cwt. 46 to 54 0 Coriander . . 12 to 13 0 Flour, English, Hams, dry, 54 0 to 56 0 

Canary, per qr. 50 to 52 OjTrefoil .... 10 to 23 0 p.2401b.fine38 Oto 48 0 Green . . — o to — 0 

Rope Seed, perlaet, £24 to £25, Irish, 2ds 36 0 to 47 0 Lard,rd.p.c, 50 0 to 52 0 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3 d to 2 2d November 1823. 

I 3d. I 8th. | 15th. I 22d. 


zv to 24 nancy, per w ids. 

25 to 26 Eng. ... 4 6 to 5 0 D/filtr, litCf, $C. 
21 to 24 Scotch . . — 0 to — 0 Butter,p.cwt. ,i. <f. j, , 


llye, per qr.34 0 to 36 6 Beef, p. ticree. 
s. d. Malt per b. 8 0 to 8 9 — Mess 78 0 to 84 0 


9 Belfast, new 89 0 to 91 0 
Newry . 81 0 to 86 0 
2 Wateiford . 79 0 to 80 0 

1 Cork,nic.2d,78 0 to — 0 

2 3d dry 72 0 to 0 0 
6 Beef, n. ticree. 


ing 7 Oto 7 9 — p. barrel 50 Oto 56 0 
erq. Pork, p. bl. 

. 33 0 to 42 0 — Mess . 65 0 to 67 0 
.36 Oto 40 0 —Middl. . 60 0 to 62 0 


Bank Htock 
3 per cent, reduced,— 

3 percent, qonsols,_ 

3| per cent, consols 

4 per etSkf^ consols,. 
New 4 per cent, consols 

Tmper. 3 per cent...._ 

India stock,—--- 

-bqpda,——._ 

Bong Jjiisiwttietb— 
EscSaftter bills,_ 

J ,,:?®*dilBq u er bills, sm— 

■* &** * for acc ‘-- 

ditAmitdi r> per cents. ... 
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100 
104* 

81# 

267* 

4 79 p. 78 p. 

21 21J 

45 *4!f.p. 40 4<9p. 

‘45 47 p. 46 49 p.‘ 

83J | 834 I 
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Course of Exchange., Dec. 9.—Amsterdam, 12; 3 .£. F. Ditto at sight, 11:19. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 6. Hamburgh, 37: 8. Altona, 37 : 9. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 70.- Ditto 25 : 90. Rourdeaux, 25 : 90. Frankfort on the Maine, 157. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 8>J: 3. Us. Berlin, 7 :10. Vienna, 10:13 Ejf.jlo. Trieste, 10: 14 
Ejf.jlo. Madrid, ttfijj. Cadiz, 30. Bilboa, 30. Barcelona, 33|. Seville, 36. Gibral¬ 
tar, 30,1.. Leghorn, 46J. Genoa, 43£. Venice, 2^ : 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 3Bj, 
Palermo,* 117- Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 51. Dublin, il£ 
per cent. Cork, 9£ per cent. • 

Prices of Cold and Silver , per or.. —Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6d. New 
Doubloons, £$: 15 : Od. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silvernn bars, stand. 0s. Od. 

i 

--1_s . 


PRICES CURRENT, Dec. C_London, 9. 


SUGAR, Mus* 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine anil very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, 

•Single ditto, 

■Small Lumps, . . . 

Large ditto. 

Crushed Lumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 

Brandy,. 

Geneva, . . . 

Grain Whisky, . 
WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths,hhd. 


Portugal Red, 

pipe. 

Spanish White, 
Teneriffe, 

butt. 

pipe. 

. * » 

Madeira, . . ■ 

LOGWOOD, Jam. 

ton. 

Honduras, . . 

* • 

Caifineachy, 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

• • 

.1 . 

Cuba, .... 

. • 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, lb. 
TIM B KR, Amor. Pine, foot. 


Ditto Oak, ..... 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 

TALLOW, llus. Yd. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton. 

Petersburgh, Clean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Thics. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch,. 

Irish, • . 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, . tun. 

Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 

Good, 

Middling, . . 

Dcmcrara and Berbice, 
West India, . , 

Pernambuco, 

Maranham, • m 


LEITH. 


57 to 59 

62 

64 

74 

80 

112 

125 

100 

110 

92 

104 

90 

98 

88 

90 

35 

52 

50 

31 

90 

no 

120 

130 

— 

— 

122 

126 

9 

10 

lslOd 

2s 2d 

3 3 

3 4 

L 3 

2 5 

5 0 

0 0 

40 

55 

32 

44 

31 

55 

27 

29 

40 

0 

£10 

0 

8 

_J 

7 

8 

9 

11 

10s 

11s 6 

2 0 

2 4 

2 9 

3 3 

2 2 

2 7 

1 0 

1 6 

1 6 

2 8 

19 

20 

14 

15 

10 

11 

37 

38 


mmm 

43 

44 

38 

39 

56 


55 

90 

88 

93 


17 

45 


44 

_ 

40 

42 

17 

18 

*7 

71 

51 

6* 

4 

5 


GLASGOW. 
57 fit) 

61 64 


91 100 

83 86 

80 81 

80 86 

38 29 

72 9& 

90 lit) 


81 9 

Is 64 lslOd 


8 0 8 10 


13 1 4 I 

1 6 3 0 r 



43 — 

43 — 

18 18 10 


7* 


71* 

51 


6* 

4 


41 

0 81 

0 

.91 

1 5 

1 

7 

1 3 

1 

5 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 111 

1 

0 

0 9 

0 10 

1 1 

1 

1J 

1 0 

1 

1 


LIVERPOOL. 


49 

52 

58 

61 

69 

74 

— 

— 

76 

92 

.95 

no 

50 

75 

76 

•90 

91 

106 

76 

78 

8J 

• 84 

is 104 

Sill 

©5 

— 

1111 

£8 0 

8 5 

8 10 

9 0 

9 5 

9 10 

8 10 

8 15 

9 0 

9 5 

9 o : 

10' 6 

~tf 11 

1 ~ 

1 7 

2 10 

14 0 

15 0 

39 


40 

44 

42 

— 

42 

— 

0 5} 

0 ~8 

0, 5.1 

0 5 

0 J 

0 21 

0 Gg 

0 91 

1 3 

1 5 

1 0 

1 2 

1 0 

1 2 

0 101 

1 0 

0 8 

0 10 


0 11 0 11} 
0 10| 0 111 


LONDON. 


59 

_ 

60 

71 

106 

115 

- 

— 

28 

29 

70 

92 




Is7d Is 9d 


2 3 

3 8 

1 6 

2 3 

£25 

£50 

27 

34 

£8 10 

9 0 

9 0 

9 10 

9 10 

10 0 

6* 0 

7 0 

— o 

0 — 

• 0 10 

1 Tt 

• 1 8 

1 11 

17 

— 

16 6 

0 0 

— 0 

0 — 

% 6 

35 9 

£42 

— 

£60 


45 

55 


— 

— 

— 

15 10 

15 15 

45 

— 



47^ 

48 

18 

16 

19 

20 

0 51 

7 


— 

0 21 
9 

A 

1 M 

1 9 

~o 11 

1 oi 

«■ 

— 

Oil] n 
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Monthly Register. ; C-Dcc. 

M kteoroi.ochcal Tables, V.r traded from tlte Register kept at Edinburgh , in the 

Obsrrvatoi »/, Calton-hUl. 


N.3.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, anil four o'clock, after¬ 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, iu the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


December. 





Attach. 

=■- 



Tie r. 


.\tUch 


-_!- 


Thor 

liillOD) 

Thf*r, 

WiM 



|],irr>m. 

Thor. 

W^iid. 


Dee. 1 | 

VI.23 
A. oil 

-’0.773 

.71(1 

M.42 » 
-V. 12 1 

(.'hie. 

Frost Jforjrf. 
feir aftern. 

Sept. 1 (> { 

A. 12 

29.999 

.IVI9 

M.41 f 
\. 11 \ 

NW. 

Dull, slight 
rain aftem. 

• 2 1 

VI .331 
A. 41 

.(Kid 

.(>.H 

M.43 i 
A. n f 

4\V. 

Fair At mild. 

17{ 

M.38 

a. t; 

.991 

.901 

VI. rm 
V. 45 ; 

N\V. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 


M«"3 

.13!) 

M.lSl 

SW. 

Dull, with 

H 

M. V) 

30 188 

VI.45 1 

Ch % 

Sunsli. fore. 

3 \ 

A. 4!) 

.29f. 

V. 1 (i f 

rain foren. 

A. 1,5 


V. 4I> f 

dull aftern. 

4 1 

M.37 

.23(1 

M.43 1 

E. 

Dull must ol 

19{ 

M.3S1} 

.(i(.4 

M.45 ( 


Foren. fair. 

* i 

A. 12 


A. 131 

lay. 

A. 13 

.55h 

V. 15 ) 


aftem. rain. 


Vl.31 

.127 

VI. 1(1) 

E. 

Frost mom. 

201 

M.40 

.338 

M.K) 1 

NW. 

Fair, hut 

3 i 

\.r>7 

■5<H 

\. 44 i 

dull day. 

V.32 


50 ) 

dull. 

O f 

VI .37 

.(ISl 

VI.48J. 


Hull, hut 

21 { 

M.44 

.<;it 

VI.48 1 

NW. 

Fair, with 

C \ 

V. 1‘) 

.t;7<’ 

A. 48) 

E. 

\iir. 

A. 18 

1- 

A. 49 ) 

sunshine. 

7 { 

M.37 
A. 17 1 

•73h 

.SSL 

M.4S > 
A. 48 f 

E. 

Very foggy, 
with ram. 

221 

M.13 
A. 49 

.515 

.581 

VI.. >9 \ 
V. 49 J 

SW, 

Ditto. 

« f 

41 I 

M.lt 

.991 

VL47) 


Very'foggy, 

23-{ 

M.41 

..5G1, 

M.51 1 

w. 

Morn.sunsh. 

A. 11 

30.180 

A. 43 ) 

E. 

but fair. 

A. 50 

.5(11 

A. 58 f 

dull d iy. 


M.37} 

.198 

M.441 

E. 

Bitto. 

241 

M.4G 

.581 

\1 51 V 

w. 

Fair, with 

A. 42 

.230 

A. 41 ) 

A. 50 

,091 

V. 49 ) 

sunshine. 

10 { 

M.38 


M.43 ) 


Fair, with 

23 1 

M.42 

.725 

M.49 > 

w. 

Dull, but 

A. 43 

.329 

V, 44 ) 

Cble. 

sunshine. 

A. 18 

•725 

A. 48 / 

fair, cold. 

“ { 

M.37 

.314 

II. 431 

Cble. 

Foggv foren. 

so/ 

M.42 

-755 

M.471 

w. 

Foren.sunsh 

A, 41 

.299 

V. 44 ) 

clear aftem. 

A. 47 

.753 

A. 48) 

aftern. dull. 

12 { 

M.3G 

29.990 

V1.451 

Cble. 

Fair,but dull 

S7{ 

M.45 

.594 

M.491 

SW. 

Fair, with 

A. 41 

.994 

a. 43 ; 

and cold 

A. 49 

.4 in 

A. 49 ) 

sunshine. 

13 { 

M.37} 


M.43 * 


Fair, with 

281 

M.30 

.480 

M.191 


Fair, with 

A. 42 

.902 

A. 43) 

W. 

sunshine. 

A. 45] 

.012 

A. 47) 


sun. cold. 

lt{ 

M.40 

.903 

M.V01 



“{ 

M.30 

.l.Ki 

M.44 1 

SW. 

Fair foren. 

A. 48 

.9 LG 

A. 47 f 

W. 

Ditto 

Ia.H 

28.(112 

A. 44 J 

rain aftem. 

15 { 

M.38 

.991 

M.48) 



30{ 

IM.30 

.CIO 

M.48 1 

SW. 

Heavy slirs. 

A. 4fi 

,998 

A. 48) 

W. 

Ditto. 

lA.47 

.781 

A. 45 J 


hail &jram. 


Average of Rain, 1.207 inches. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the ifOtIi 
of f^ct. and the 20th of Nov*. 1023 ; cxtrJttcd from the London Uacette. ‘ 


Arnold, W. J. Idol-Iantf wine-broker. 

Atkinson, T. Bradford, Vorksliirc, worsted-spin¬ 
ner. 

Ball, R. Bristol, baker. 

Deale, W. Sc J. Ii. Wrathall, Union-street, South¬ 
wark, hatters.. • 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen draper. 

Bicnold, T. Bridge street, Blackfriars, boot-ma¬ 
ker. 

Bidder, T. Ilfracombe, tallow-chandler. 
Birchinall, J. Macclesfield, cotton-spinner. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. 

Bolton, E. Mare-street, Hackney, butcher. 
Bottrell, H. Ostend, merchant. 

Brookes, C. Southampton, e iliinet-maker. 
Rrown, A. Plymouth, ship-builder. 

Brown, H. W. Surrey-street, Strand, merchant. 
Burras ton, J. Hereford, coal-merchant. 

Burridge, J. Ironmonger-lane, meiebant. 

Cardlin, J. .1. Fenchurch-street, merchant. 
Carpenter, .1. Ramsay, Hants, coal-merchant. 
Clwliert, 1*. Lloyd's Coffee-house, merchant. 
Chafffe,..l % r. Sc J. N. Shoolbred, (Ireat St He¬ 
lens, merchants. 

C3ark, .1. Trowbridge, linen-diaper. 

Colton, Rev. C. C. PiineeVxireet, Soho, wine- 
mercliant. * 

Tone. j. Clutched Friars, vytstaller. 

CoffliJt. Cow Cross-street, currier. 

(JoiibBfi, R. Tewkesbury, plumber. 
Couplaji-fftJV. Sc W, B, Colton, Liverpool, mer- 
chantt. ' *“ 

CjW, 3. Welts, Somerset, miller. 

Mi W. P. M. Smithfield, victualler. 

0*VlS, R. London, ironmonger. 

Bay, R. Sc R. II. Tovill, Oil Mills, Maidstone, 
Kent, stied-crushcrs. 

%. 


Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northumberland, book¬ 
seller, 

Dow, J Bow-common, rope-maker. 

Dowman, T. St .1. uHley, Bread-street, Cheapsule, 
warehouseman. 

Ewes, ?. Canterbury, ironmonger. 

Gigiiey, S. Letchiugden, Essex, farmer. 

Giiigcl), W, J. Nortou-strect, Mary-le-bonne tur¬ 
ner. 

Olynn, E. J. Launceston, banker. 

Gordon, W. High-street, Gravesend, merchant. 
Gvoathcad, R. Bristol, dealer und chapman. 
Greenland, S. N. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. 

Haines, H. J. Jermyn-strceL, oil merchant. 
Hamer, 8. B. Furiuval's-mn, broker. 

Harnage, SiT G. Chatham-plaee, merchant.' 
Harrison, C. AUlgate, cheesemonger. 

Hainan, W. Cliarles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
brass-founder. 

Hawkms, E. Hereford, dealer and chapman. 
Hewitt, T. Carlisle, iron-founder. 

Hills, T. Southend, huiUler. 

Hoar, T. Flamstead, Hertfordshire, baker, 
lloll, C. A. Worcester, printer. 

Holt, W. F. Cannon-row, Westminster, surgeon, 
llotieybonie, J. Kingswinford, Staffordshire, coal- 
dealer. 


Huckman, J. Bristol, butcher. 

Ingram, 4S. Castle-street, Reading, dress-maker. 
James, J. J, A. Sc Co. Liverpool, ship-builders. 
Jcwson, J. C. High Holbora, linen-draper. 

Lacey, L. Garden-row, London-road, horse-dealer. 
Laeon, W. Osvtestry, ironmonger. 

Lainy, G. Dunster-court,.Mlncing-lane, merchant. 
I^'i, J. Goyfrey, Monijouth-shire, timber-deal- 



I 


1823.^ Monthly 

Linde, 1. RilUtor-Btrect, broker. 

Longton, J. anil J. Liverpool, ironmongers. 
Marshal!, 11. Jury Farm, near Ripley, Surrey, 
farmer. 

MThcanc, D. Fenchurch-strect, merchant. 
M'Kenzie, J. Maneiiester, draper. 

Mnnatt, J. Lower Thames-strcet, ale-dcaicr. 
Muigatroyd, W. Searr Bottom, Yorkshire, wor¬ 
sted-spinner. 

Myers, J. Preston, wine merchant 
Niush, J. Bristol, tinner. 

Neaie, J, Liverpool, merchant 
Nortliover, H. Nunny, Somerset, farmer. 

Nmm, R. and '1'. Fisher, (.■rub-street, fimber- 
merehalits. 

Oakley, T. Titchfield-street, earpenter. 

Ord, J. St Paul's Church-yard, haberdasher. 
PeaciK'k, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Peet, (i. and J.Outter-lanc.Tiband-innmifaelurers. 
Pelham, J. Chart, Kent, seed-crusher. 
1‘ickarjBtf. Knaresborough, lmie-buinet. 
ProssoflBf Abergavenny, grocer. 

Randall, R. Truro, draper. 

Ringshaw, G. Tooring, builder. 


Register. TS9 

Roach, U. K. Bisltop’s Waltham, Hants, tanner. 
Smith., E. t'hatham, hatter. 

Smith/R. Piceadilly, fruiterer. 

Slavic, T. King-street, Seven Dials, stove-grate 
manufacturer. 

Stephens, \V. 0. Westbury-on-Trim, Gloucester¬ 
shire, grazier. 

Steward, 11. Old Burlington-strcet, victualler. 
Stoakes, W. Liverpool, carver and gilder. 
Thorndike, J. Ipswich, cheese-factor. 

Turner, T. Stoke Goldington, Bucks, baker 
L'bsdefi. C. Warminster, Imen-draper. 

Vince, W. Lueas-strect, Commercial-road. 
Watson,, R. Uritannia-terraee, City-road, coal- 
merchant. 

Watson? T. Turf Coffee-house, St James's-streol, 
a ivine-mcrehant. 

Watft, S. Yeovil, Somersetshire, hanker. 

White,.! Princi-’s-streeLStorey’s-gate, undertaker. 
Wliittingham, T. Cheltenham, currier. 
Withmgtnn, H. Manchester, silk-manufacturer. 
Wood, S. PosWiek, Herefoid, dealer. 

Wood, T. Barbican, oilman. • 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Lankiutptcies, announced between the lStlt 
anil oOth November, 111*2.?; extracted from tile Kdiuburgh Gazette. 


Buchanan, David, butcher in Veal-market, Edin¬ 
burgh. * 

Cuthiil, the Rev. Alexander, minister in the se¬ 
cond charge of the Church of Ayr, and printer, 

E ublishcr, and stationer, in Ayr, 
son, Thomas, mason and builder in Perth. 
Gieenhill, James, merchant amt corn-dealer m 
Newburgh. 

Harthiil, John, merchant in Aberdeen. 

Lawrie, Archibald, upholsterer, Edinburgh. 
JVFLcan, Captain Hector, wool and kelp merchant, 
Carsaig, Island of Mull. 

Munro, Hugh, spirit-dealer, Queeusferry-strcct, 
Edinburgh. 

Paterson, John, merchant in Stirling. 

Rose, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

Virtue, James Sc Co. merchants in Edinburgh. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Gillespie, Colin, mcrch.mtjn Glasgow; a 2d di¬ 
vidend on 9t.h Decemlier. 

Darkness, Uoliert, of Inuhdienrusk, hi Cowa), 
Argyllshire, wool and cattle merchant, sometime 
residing there; a dividend after 3th December. 

Kerr, Alexander,* haberdasher and silk-mercer, 
South Bridge-street, Edinburgh; a first divi¬ 
dend after 22d December. 

Moffat, John, merchant, Lerwick ; a dividend af¬ 
ter 9th December. 

Weir, William, sheepanil cattle dealer in Darley, 
parish of Bar; a dividend after 6th January. 

Wylie, William, the deceased, manufacturer in 
Paisley; a fourth and final dividend after 26th 
December. 


APPOINTMKNTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevhb Major Hon. J. Finch, h. p. R. W. I. 

Ran. Lieut. Col. in Mio Army, 23 
l Get. 1823 

1 LlfeGds. (,'or. anil Suh-Lt. linn. H. M. llpton, 
LI. by p. l ice Miistley, (iro. lOOet. 
Heneage, Cor. and Suh-Lt. tiy p. 

do. 

3 Dr. Gds. Lt. Bolton, Ailj. vice Towel, res. Adj. 

only 6 Nov. 

7 Vet. Surg. Anderson, from h. p. 21 

Dr. Vel. Surg. vice Nesbitt, ilenrt 
do. 

8 Dr. As. Sur. Farndcn, from 7<* F. 4s. 

Surg. vice Carter, dead do. 

10 Surg. M‘Robert-, from 76 F._ Surg. 

vice Chonnside, h. p. 30 Get. 
JI Cor. Partnile, Lt. by p. vice Ctole. 

dl F. do. 

C. Johnson, Cor. by p. do. 

12 Reg. Serg. Maj. W Into, Qua. Master. 

vice Bull, dead do. 

Lt. Lane, Capt. by p. vice Patton, 
ret. - 6 Nov. 

Cor. Ilarington, Lt. by p. do. 

W. Hyde, Cor. by p. do. 

H Lt. Gen. Sir J. G. Vandelciir, K.V. ft. 

Col. vice JE. of Bridgewatci, dead, 
28 Get. 

Gren. Gds. Bt. Maj. lion. n. Clements, ('apt. 

and Lt- Col. by p. vice Paeke, ret. 

6 Nov. 

Lt. I.yster, Lt. and Capt. by p. do. 
7 F. I a. Orr, Ailj. vice Hay, res. Adj. only 

• a , 23 Get. 

23 +' lit. I.t. Col. Dalmcr, Maj. by p. vice 

Keiglitley, prom. lf> do. 

1st Lt. Beale, Capt by p. 30 do. 
2d Lt. MatMSbn, 1st Lt. by p. do. 
G, Bcauelerk, 2d Lt. liy p. ■ SO do. 


21 G. K. Tucker, Ens. by p. vice Ren- 

,1 net, proin. do. 

23 Lt. Miller, Ad. yjiceM'Lood, res. Adj. 

only liNov. 

37 Hosp. As. Neill, As. Surg. vivo 

Robertson, 70 F. do. 

39 Lt. Gen. Sir G. Airey, K.C.B. Col. 

vi<-e (ten. N. Balfour, dead 28 Oct. 
11 Lt. Crole./rom IX Dr. Capt. by p. 

vice Johnson, cancelled 30 do. 
37 As. Slug. Latham, from h. p. 31 F 

As. Surg. vice Ingiis, dead 2.i do. 
67 Eiis. Pilford. Lt. vine Laseelles, dead 

3(1 do. 

L. Carey, Fan. do. 

70 As. Surg. Robertson, from 37 F. As 

Surg. vice Farndeii. 8 Dr. 6 Nov. 

71 I.t. Dasliwood', (’apt. by p. vice Roy, 

ret. 25 Get. 

J. Barry, Ens. by p. do. 

” | Lt A ntes, from Cane Corps, Lt. vice 

Herron, h. p. 21 F. ti Nov. 

78 StaiTSurg. Bolton, from h. p. Surg. 

viee MHtoheits, 10 Hr. 50 (Jet. 
84 Capt. Cruise, Maj. by p. vico Arden, 

» prom, 6 Nov. 

92 Ens. Bavly, Lt. rux^dBerbiml, ret. 

^ 23 Get. 

W. E. Sawbridge, Ens. by ti. do- 

W. I. R. LC Hughes, from It. p. 2<! Bahama 
• Gn. Comp. Qua. {Hast, vice Dukes. 

• h. p. j*** do. 

I. Reg. *2d Lt Lewis, 1st Lyince Burke, 
dead Jr do. 

R. Jefferson, 2d Mr do. 

. r v . V ■ f _ flU 1. » I A. 


>Ceyl. 


Cape Corps (Inf.) Lt. Harvey, from 24 li. p. 

viec^Wtes, 74 F. 6 N 


Lt- 

.. . ! Nov. 

lR.VeLBn.Lt. RawBtorne, from lup. in K. Lt, 

23 Oct. 




74,0 

1 It. Vet. Bn 


Appointment*, Promotions, Sjc. 


[[Dec." 


Lieut. Knox, from h. J>. 3 F. do. 

-Collins, from h. p. £6 F, do. 

-* Flection, fromh. p. Aft. i'oriw. 

uo. 

-Fielding, from h. p.3 F. do. 

-Frazer, from h. p. 56 F. do. 

■ NichoUs, from b. p. 51 F. do. 
— - Johnson, from h. p. 5 F. do- 

—— Thomson, from late 9 Vet. Bn. 

Lt do. 

As. Surg. Keoghoe, from h. p. 44 F. 

As. Surg. * do. 

Lt. Bell, from h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. I.t. do. 
. Stewart, from h. p. 95 F. do. 

■ ' O’Neill, from h. p. 83 F. do. 
— ■ — Dickens, from h. p. 2ff F. do. 
— Kirklcy, from h. p. Rifle Brig.* 

*■ do. 

. — Butler, from h. p. 37 F. do. 

— Waddell, from h. p. 48 F. do. 
— M‘ Grath, from 1). p. 96 F. do. 
—— Griesbaeh, from h. p. Mcu- 
ron’s Reg. Lt. do. 

Statf As. Surg. Lawiler, As. Surg. do. 

I. t. Croflon, from h. p. Yk. Lt. Inf. 

Vol. I.t. do. 

— Waters, from h. p, S3 F- do. 

■ O'Reilly, from h. p. 6 Gn. Bn. 

■ ■■ M'ltenzie, from h. p. 72 F. do. 

■ ■ ■ Seurman, fromh. p, 67F.do. 
-O'Beirne, from li. p. 96 F. do. 

■ ■ • ■ ■ Bowen, from h. p. 65 K. di». 

-Dickson, from li. p. 25 F. do. 

Ens. Harrison, from h. p. 81 F. Ens. 

vice Grecnham, get list. do. 

-Lane, Adj. vice Yellon, ret. 

list. do. 

As. Surg. Gardiner, from h. p. 53 F. 
As. Surg. do. 

Unattached. 

Major Hon. R. P. Arden, from 84 F. 
Lt Col. of Inf. by p. vice M. Gen. 
Chabor, ret 30 Oet 1823. 

, Hospital Staff". 

Surg. Maling, from h. p. Surg. vice 
Clarke, prom. 3 July, 18113. 

As. Surg. Clifford, from h. p. 68 F. 
As. Surg. vice Fmlayson, cancelled 
23 Oct. 

—-Magrath, from h. p. 20 Dr! 

As. Silrg. vice Lawder, 2 R. Vet 
Bn. 6 Nov. 

Ilnsp. As. Gallagher, from h. p. Hos. 
As. vice Lough, h. p. 23 Oct. 

J. Wylie, Ilosp. As. vice Neill, 70 F. 

6 Nov. 

Exchanges, " * 

I.t CoL Popham, front i!4 F. with Lt CoL Fle¬ 
ming, h, p. 63 F. 

Major Jonson, from 93 F. with Major Allen, h. p. 
JO F. „ 

Bt Maj. Mackworth, from 13 Dr. rec. diff. with 
t'apt Heyman, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Cant Webli, from llifle Brig. do. with Captain 
Stevenson, h. p. 12 F. 

Lieut Towell, from 3 Dr G. do with Lieut Todd, 
h. p. 8 .Dr. 

— Smith, from 4 Dr. G. do. with Lieut. Nash, 
h. p. 21 Dr. 

——■ Grayson, from 15 F. with Lieut Ham¬ 
mond, h. p. .94 F. 

— M'Leod from 25 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, lu» 
p. 22 DriSql 

Comet Cunml&nh«s£.. from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. 

with Comct&r W. H. Clarke, Z*. b. p. 

Ensign Young, from 17 F. with Ensign Farwel], 
31 F, m 

—— SSffrotit 27 F. with Ens ign Stefrtor. 60 


Ensign Colllngs, from 60 F. roc. diff. with Ensign 
Fothergill, h. p. 85 F. 

Assist Surg. M’Clintoek, from 1 Dr. with Assist 
Surg. Tcdlie, h. p. 89 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Maj. Gen. fisc. Chabot, late of 5 F. 

Col. II. P. L’Estrauge, King's County Mil. 

Lieut Col. Packe, Gren. Gils, 

Capt Patton, 12 Dr. 

-Roy, 71 F. 

Lieut Sutherland, 92 F. 

Appointment Cancelled .» 

Capt Johnson, 41 F. 

Deaths. 

Geu. Sir A. Farrington, Bt. Roy. Art. Directi it 
General of the Field Train, Dep. Blackheath. 
Kent. 3Mj|t. 1823. 

-Barclay, late of Roy. Marines, MBinton, 

12 do. 

Lieut General Peche, East India Comp. Serv. 

April. 

Maj. Gen. Steuart, late of 1stF. Edinburgh, Sen. 23 

—!-Durand, East India Comp. Serv. Fort 

St George, East Indies, 24 Dec. 1822. 

Col. Uniacke, h.p. 104 F. 31 Oct. 

-Chichester, Cardigan Mil. 23 Oet 

Lieut. Cot Miller, 87 F. Ghaz*j>ore, Bengal, 

17 May. 

- Earl of Athlone, h. p. 95 F. 

- StrM. Grant, K.C.B. lp p. Portugal 

Serv. MacKraeh, neaT Gran ton, 22 Oet. 

Capt. Lennon, h. p. 11. Wagg, Train, 25 Oct. 

-Kelly h. p. 80 F. Clasnmore, Youghall, 

21 Oet. 

——Gardiner, h. p. 89 F. lsloworth, Middlesex, 

16 Sept. 

-Hunt, h. n. York Rang. London, 17 July. 

-Ubaldini, n. p. Malta Regl. 

-de Harling, h. p. 2 Dr. Germ. Leg. 7 Noy. 

-Taylor, of late 5 Vet Bn. St. Athan, 9 May. 

-. Finch, of late 9 Vet. Bn. 10 Oct 

Lieut Stuart, 52 F. Corfu, 23 Aug. 

-Bowra, 64 F. I. of Wight, 8 Nov. 

— Ilnn. F. Lascelles, 67 F. London. 

—- J. Gordon, late Invalids, 

-Doughty, da 

-— Rushton, do. 

-Aitkin, of late 4 Vet. Bn. Jedburgh, Nsrth 

Briton, , 10 Sept. 

-Musaen, h. p. 3 Dr. , 

-Crawford, h. p. 2 F. Lambeth, 24 Sept 

-Daniel, li. p. 12 F. Wheeloek, Chrshire, 

12 Oct 

-Doig, h. p. 23 F. 

-Barr, h.p. 26 F. 

— Donald Campbell, h. p. 27 F. 

-Mulkern, li. p. 65 F. 

-Unlacke, h. p. 66 F. 

-Duff, h. p. 67 F. Isle of Man, 

— ltuddiman, h. p. 71 F. 

-Andrews, h. p. 84 F. 

-Peters, h. p. 88 F. 

-Patton, late 6 Vet Bn. 

-Frey, li. p. Roll’s Rest 

-Robertson, Stirling, Mil. Edinburgh, 25 Oct. 

Ens. Le Mesuricr, h. p. 9 F. 

-Cheney, h. p. 72 F. 

Chap. Puleio, h. p. Sicilian Regt. 

Qu. Mast Bull, 12 Dr. Cork, 

-— Andrews, h. p. 72 F. 

Elliott, So. Devon Milit 


July. 
29 Oct 
24 Jan. 


Sept 
26 do. 
21 Nov. 

Aug. 
10 July. 
29 Oct. 
13 Sept 
21 May 
18 Feb. 
8 Oet 


15 Mar. 
14 Dec. 


21 Oct 

22 Jan. 


Med. Dep. Surg. Gruskopff h. p. 1 Dr. Germ, 
Iijg. 21 Apr. 

Sure. Dunn, Ayr, Milit. 

Staff Assist Surg. Rossiter, Frame, 


\ 


Somincrsetshire, 

- ... Assist Surg. Duval, h. 

Germ. Leg. 

— Dep. Pure. Sherrin, h. 


7 Sept 
. 1 Lt Inf. 


'^BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AN1) DEATHS. 


BIRTH 

■ Feb. 3. A,t Surat, the La8) of Edward Grant, 
Esq. of (lie Civil Service, Bombay Establishment, 
of a son. 

26. At Madras, the Lady of J. Maclcod, Esq. of 
iiAaoit 

16. At Mount Atlas, Jamaica, the Lady 
~ T.DTWTaf 


27. In George’s Square, Mrs Captain Mackenzie, 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 30. At Copenhagen, the Consort of Prince 
William of Hesse, of a daughter.- , 

31. At BaJnamoon, the Lady of Jf.racvCamegy, 
Esq. of n d£\jhter. t 

Nov. 7. At Jlfechm, the Lady eCJohn Guthrie, 


nhaCSpaldtug, Esq. M. DNf a daughter. Esq, banker, of a daughter. 
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Register .— Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


7. In York Place. LondoD, the Lady*of Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M. P. of a (laughter. 

— At Oatfleld, East Lothian, Mrs Alex. Bum, 
of a daughter: 

9. At Crook, near Stirling, Mrs Micking, of 
twin sons. 

12. At Portsmouth, the Ladyof Major-General 
Sir Jjunes Lyon, K. C. B. of a daughter. 

— At Cargen, the Ladyof William Stothert, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

14. At Belmont, the Lady of Mathew Fortescuc, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

15. Lady Dunbar of Boalh, of a son. 

16. At flreenbank, near Glasgow, Mrs W. D. 
Blair, of a daughter. 

— Mrs Clarke of Comrie, of a daughter. 

— Mrs William Young, Great King Street, of 
a daughter. 

— At Wheatfieid House, the Lady of Mark 
Sprot, Eso. of Gamkirk, of a daughter, still-born. 

16. APGreenock, the Ladyof Lieut-GoloncI 
Douglas, 7!)th Regiment, of a son. 

18. At Black heath, the Lady of Captain P. II. 
Bridges, It. N. ot a daughter. 

— At ShrubhiU, Leith Walk, the Lady of John 
Mansfield, Esq. of a daughter. 

30. At HillhouseQeld, Mrs James Borthwick, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Tod, 4G, Charlotte Square, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

35. At Larchgrove, near Edinburgh. Mrs Dr 
Morison, of a son, being her fifteenth child. 


IMidi/. In Castle Street, the lj 
O’Connel, 73d'Regiment, of a dauj 


uly of Colonel 
iter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. SI. At Googry, East Indies, Joseph Wool- 
ley, Esq. assistant-surgeon 2d battalion 6th Regi¬ 
ment, to Mary, eldest daugl\er of LieuL-Colonel 
W. G. Maxwell, commanding that battalion. 

Veb. 8. At Bengal, Thomas Reid Davidson, Esq. 
of the Civil (Service, to Helen Elisa, eldest daugh¬ 
ter* of Lieut-Colonel J. Paton, Commissary-Ge¬ 
neral in Bengal, 

June S. At Bombay, Donald Smith Young, Esq. 
of the lion. East India Company's Medical Ser¬ 
vice, Madras Establishment, to Mary, second 
daughter of Campbell Mackintosh, Esq. of Dai- 
mignvie, Inverness-shire. ' 

Ju/uXi. (O. S.) At St Petersburgh, Cohn 
CammMpawers, Esq. merchant, St l'ctcrsburgli, 
,to MissMaoory Forman, of that city. 

Off. 17. At Kingsburgh, Isle of Skye, thp Rev. 
Roderick M’Lfciif, minister of Brackadale, to 
Miss Ann M'Donald; and on Nov. 2d, George 
Gun, Esq. to Miss Margaret M'Donald, both 
daughters of D. M'Donald, Esq. of Skeabost 

23. At .Sheriff Mill, near Elgin, Alex. Suther- 
and. Esq. Rose Valley, to Ann, daughter of Johu 
Innes, Esq. 

27. At Dcnbic, Thomas Dickson, Esq. of lam- 
don, to Mary, second daughter of Lieuh-Colonel 
Cnrruthers of Dcnbie. 

30. At Wandsworth, Archibald Montgomery 
Maxwell, Captain in the Royal Artillery, to Mary, 
third daughter of John Falconer Atlec, Esq. of 
West Hill House, Wandsworth. 

Nnv. l. James Webster, Esq. of Balmuir, For¬ 
farshire, and of West Ham, Essex, to Miss Elisa¬ 
beth Ramsay, of Mark Lane, 

. 3. At Bush House, Fisherrow, Lieut Patrick 

Kerr, Royal Navy, to Helen, daughter of Mr 
Robert Mitchell, wood-merchant. 

4. In Castle Street, Lieut. Henry Steele, of the 
Royal Navy, to Margaret, third daughter of the 
late Captain John Stenhouse, of the 20th lUg* 
mentor Foot. 

— At Haddington, Mr James Gibson, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of the late Robert Somer¬ 
ville, Esq. surgeon there. 

6. At Barossa Place, Perth, Mr William Wilson, 
bookseller, Edinburgh, to Margaret, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late John White, Esq. 

10. At Mary-lc-bone Church, London, Walter 
Stevenson DsaHtson, Esq. of fnehmarlo, Kin- 
cardiiiesliireTto Anne, only daughter of Gilbert 
Mathison, Esq. 

— At Stirling, John Telford, Esq. cashier of 
tho Stirling Bank, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
Thoipas Wright; Esq. of Glenny, late Provost of 
Stirling. 

’12. AtPoImaie/rTcn.^HtuIiq 
Sir Charles Chambers, one 


hart, Invf/u 
ortnbmlgi 


liess-shire, 
Sges of the 


Sunreme Court of Judicatuht at Uonfcuy, to Isa- crook. 


m 

bella, youngest daughter of the late Major Win. 
Wilsoii of Polmally. , 

— .lames Begbie, M. D. to EJpa, Second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Robert Spearc, Esq. of Millbank, 
Cheshire. 

. 13. At Auehindinny, Mr James Ritchie, sta¬ 
tioner, Edinburgh, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
Mr George Lairig, paper manufacturer there. 

13. Lieut.■Culomil Colquhoun, to Magdalene, 
fourth daughter of John Stein, F.sq. of Kennct- 
pans. * 

17- Henry Ilellenden Kcr, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, London, to Elisabeth Ann, eldest daughter of 
Edward Clarke, Esq. of Chesdiunt, Herts. 

19. At Staple Grove near Tau’nton, Major 
Stepney Cowell, of the Coldstream Guards, to 
Kuphemia Jemima, eldest daughter of General 
Jolm Murray, and sister to Major-General Mprray, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Demerara. 

21. At Glasgow, Matthew Fleming. Esq. mer- 
eliant, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Strang, Esq. 

— At Kinnaber, near Montrose, William Smart, 
Esq. of Cononsyth, to William, daughter to R 
Gibson, Esq. 

— At Mlllfield, by Levcn, Mr Henry Balfour, 
Dario, to Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr Robert 
Rissct, MillHelil. 

25. At Glasgow, Henry Ifbuldsworth, jun. Esq. 
to Helen, only daughter of the late James Hamil¬ 
ton, Esq. of Glasgow. _ 

j- At Dolpliiiig-stim, Mrsamuel Johnston, Bar- 
hauciilaw, to Christiana Mary, daughter of Mr 
James Cunningham. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Robertson, mer¬ 
chant, Grangemouth, to Kuphemia, daughter of 
John Charles, Esq. Seiennes '-treet. 

27. At the Manse of Methliek, James Nicol, Esq. 
advocate in Aberdeen, to Barbara, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Geotgd Allan, minister of Ncw- 
hills. 

29, At BanMllnr Street, Edinburgh, Mr John 
C. Twcedie, merchant, Leith, to Helen, only 
daughter of Alexander Cunningham, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, on Saturday, Sir Abraham 
Elton, ll.irt. of Clevcdpn Court, Somerset, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late William Stewart, 
Esq. ot Castle Stewart, and niece of Kenneth. 
Earl of Seaforth. 

DEATHS. 

tlee. H. 1822. At Canton, Captain Thomas San¬ 
ders, of the Orwell, Indiaman. 

Feb. 11,1823. AtCliunar, Bfengal, Lieut. George 
Gordon, of the 21st Regiment, N. 1, and Fort 
Adjutant at Chmiar. 

Mur. 20. At Fort Marlborough, Bencoolen, the 
lady of Licut.-Colonel M‘Innes, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

April 2i. AtChoadiinghow, EasiSlndies, Lieut, 
John* Hailaway, 24th Native InfJW gy, Ben gal, 
surveyor of tiovernmcnt lands in 
and eldest son of the late Patrick Hadaway, Esq, 

Aug. 30. At St Thomas’s in the East, Jamaica, 
Mrs Monro of Novar. 

Oct. 3. At llasay House, the same day with her 
brother, James M’Lcod of Rasay, Mrs Martin of 
Attadale. 

4. At Xcrex de la Frontera, in Spain, James 
Gordon, Esq. senior partner of the old established 
house of Gordon & Co. of said city. 

11. At Auchtermuchty, Mr Janies Bowes, sur¬ 
geon, aged 71. 

16. At his residence, in the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, Lieut.-Gcneral Baily Willmgton, Colo¬ 
nel Commandant of the 2d Battalion ot the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. ^00 

19. At Perth, Mrs Hosack*tfriffirDr Ilosack, 
physician til eremite surgeon to his Majesty's forces. 

20. At Edinburgh, David Rutherford, youngest 

son gf the Rev. James Rutherford, niiqjs ter of 
Hownam. m a ^ 00 b 

“%s!4. At MuJelburgh, Mrs William (Bterlcs, jun. 

. 2!h At F.lie, Fifeshire, Dr Joh^rolcy, late 
surgeon to the Canadian N orthjrTst Company. 

— At I,ynlish, near Gr anto tff.ieut. Colonel Sir 
Maxwell Grant, KjCJJsttfeof the 42d Highland¬ 
ers “ 

26. At tySmston Loilge, Yorkshire, Mrs Hag- 
geiston, jj*. of Ellingham. 

— At Mutton 
there. 

27. At Rink,M^Fhomas Arras, farmuhCraiip 

rook. ~ 


luttonhole, Mr Robert llenton, fanner 
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S8. At Stromnert, Henry Cnuckshank, F.aq. of 

H 3 o‘ Mary ilojSgr Paton, youngest danger of 
Mr John Paton, Builder. 

— Suddenly, Robert Elliot, Esq. of Pinnacle- 


51 . At the Hague, of apoplexy, the Earl of 
Atholne. , 

— At Newbigging, Musselburgh, Captain John 
Thomson, late of the C9th regiment. 

Knv. 1. At Altona, Mr H. W. Von Gustenberg, 
one of the veterans of the German Literature und 
Poetry, having nearly coin)>leted his 88th year. 

— At lnvercsk, Mrs Taylor, wife of John Tay¬ 
lor, Esq. of ihe Exchequer. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Kennedy, wife of Jairqpi 
Kennedy, Esq. M. D. physician. > 

—_ At Dumfries, Miss Margaret Lawrjc, young¬ 
er sister of the late General Sir Robert Lawrie of 
Maxwelton, llart. 

— At Nith Rank, Walter lliLchic, Esq. late 
Lieutenant 11th Light Dragoons. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr George \V ilson, writer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Spence, solicitor ill 

the Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

3. At IS, London Street, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Wright, merchant. 

— At the Castlehill, Edinburgh, Mr Andrew 
Hochead, musical-miftrument maker, m the doth 
year of his 

— At ICdinbu, fi,JRcbccea, second daughter of 
Mr William Hoyil, w, S. 

— At Balbcgno, in Kincardineshire, Mrs Rnm- 
sav, wife of Captain Thomas Ramsay,.half-pay 
ll'th foot. 

— At Blackheath, Gencraf Sir Anthony Far¬ 
rington, Bait. 11.C.L. commandant of tiie 1st bat¬ 
talion royal artillery, and director geneialof tile 
field tiain department,■aget'-Ho; he had been in 
the army 08 years, andvas .ne oldest olUccr m the 
British service. 

4. At the Manse of Urqubart, Sarah Louisa, 
daughter of the llev. William Smith of Petty. 

— At New Kaughton, John Hope Watson, se¬ 
cond son of the deceased James Watson, Esq. of 
Kaughton, Aged <> years. 

— At Edinburgh, Hobmn, youngest daughter 
of Mr Alexander Douglas, W. S'. 

5. At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Grant Simpson, 
third daughter of John Simpson, Esq. late captain 
in the 27th regiment of foot, formerly captain in 
the Inverness-shire militia. 

— The Honourable Frederick Eden, eldest sen 
of Lord Henley. • 

— At Kettle Manse, Fife, Helen MmicriclT, 
fifth (laughter of the Rev. Dr Barclay. 

— At London, in her 20th yeai, Mary, only 
daughter of ihe late Robert Hamilton, Esq. of 
Queenslon, Upper Canada. ' 

— At Weyiiiouth, Colonel Chichester, of Ar¬ 
lington, Devonshire. . < 

^-uiu-AAiSferwick, suddenly, Mr Ifenry Richard¬ 
son, proprietor and printer of the Berwick Adver¬ 
tiser. 

— Ann White, wife of John Wighain, jun. 
Salisbury Road, KdiAiurgh. 

0. At Falkirk, Charles Mackintosh, Esq. in the 
88th year of his ace,. 

7. At Edinburgh; Kiel Gow, sou of Mr Na¬ 
thaniel Cow, music-seller. 

— At Musselburgh, Jessy, youngest daughter 
of Mr George Stuart, merchant there. 

10. At Belfast, the llev. Josias Alexander, pas¬ 
tor of the Reformed Presbyterian congregation 
thete, and teacher of mathematics in the Belfast 


Academy. 


Anna, eldest daughter St 


— At. (JUmburgh, .___ 

David GeorfpiiHsaueuiati, Esq. Springiand. 

— Mrs StewartTh'AWemti,.;. v, 

, — Mr Charles prom“rtou, W. S". accountant in 
Edinburgh. 

WUei iim;.. Esq. of Holmlieud/reai- 

_.lend, nearVanauhar. '» 

At KMM&ltais, Mrs Moneriefl; widow yfthe 
Rev. Dai id Wtimfiisft of WhitcweJIs, minister of 
Hedgoiton, ■; 

— At London, LdW-Ghiel Barou Uithards. 

J2 ’ AtWiinburgh, Mrm'Jh&J^ibbald, arclii 

led and builder, ^ w 

\ 


-Deaths. £Dcc. 

13. At*Edinburgh, David Forrest, Esq. solicitor 
in the Supreme Courts. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Itoss, widow of Hugh 
Ros., Esq. of Kerse. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Murray, baker. 

15. At London, the Earl of I’ortmore, aged 78. 

— At Jersey, on the 15th inst. aged 45, of apo¬ 
plexy, John Dutnaresq, Esq. liis Majesty’s fUtur- 
ncy-Gener.il, and colonel of the 1st regiment of 
militia of that island. 

Ifi. At Edinburgh, Henrietta, youugdst daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Robert Durnlas, Hart. 

— At Kirkden, the Rev. William Milligan, lm- 
nis'er of that palish, in the 90th 'yea*of fus age, 
gild lOrli of hi. ministry. 

— At Dumbarton, Walter, youngest son of Mr 
Arelub.il 1 Colquhoun, wrircr. 

— AtSmcaton, J.ndy Buchan Hepburn, widow 
of Sir George Buchan Hepburn. BarL one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer in ScolLud. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Uo'ji rl Watson, 'merchant, 
ageil 59. 

— At Balvenv, Captain A. Cameron, late of 
the Scots Brigade. 

17. At InuergeUie, Robert LuniS'lainc, Esq. of 
Innergellie. 

— At Hexham, Elizabeth, infant daughter of 
the Rev. James Richardson, minister of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church there. 

• — At Port Elliot, John Earl of St Germans. 

— At Methvon Manse, the Rev. John Dowe, 
minister of that parish, in the 78th year of his age, 
and 51st of hip m.nistry. 

18. At 14,, jiScorgo Street, Mrs T urner, former - 
ly residing at Kcwbatlie. 

— At Aimnondale, a seat of ins brother, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Buclun,— the Right Lion. 
Thomas Lord Ershiue, K. T. third son ot Ihe de¬ 
ceased Henry Davil, Earl of Rm-hnn, a I‘nvy 
Councillor and lstcLord High Chancellor of Eng 
land. His Lordship is succeeded m Ills iitlo mid 
estates by I lie lion. Davul Muntig'iq 1 '"■slone, his 
eldest soil, late ambassador to the United States of 
America. 

19. At his house in Queen Street, George Kin- 
near, Esq. hanker in Edinburgh. 

— John Wilson, Esq of C'ultershqglc, merchant 
in Dundee. . 

In Roxburgh Street, Robert, aged 23, third 
son of Mr Adam Anderson. 

— At his house, Hunter-Square, M« tqjjp Fer¬ 
guson, clothier. t , 

— JVest'Bank, Poraibello, Alexander, fourth* 
sou of Mr Alexander Guthrie, fookseller, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

21. At his house. Trinity Square, London, Jolm 
Roebuck, Esq. 

22. At Libberton, Mr Robert Johnstone, late 
merchant, Port-Glasgow. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Bell, wife of Ml 
Andrew Steele, of Crosswoodhill, W.S. 

24. In New l*alace Vard, \\ esLiniusler, Lou¬ 
don, Mrs Rankes, wife of the lion. Member for 
Corse Castle. 

— At Greenbank, near Glasgow-, Mrs Jane Bruce 
wife of William Davidson Blair, Esq. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Cochrane, re¬ 
lict of Mr James Taylor, Mound Place. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary Rooke Gcva, infant 
daughter of Sir James Riddel, BarL 

— At Edinburgh, Charles, youngest son of. 
diaries TawBe, Esq. W. S. 

27. in Graham street, Robert Barclay, only 
son of Mr Jolm Sim, accountant of the Bunk of 
Scotland. 

tvJMely. At Petersburg)), the celebrated Stei- 
belt. He was the author of a great number of 
musical compositions; among which, is the fine 
opera of Romeo and Juliet. He had resided for 
fifteen years m St Petersburg!), aud acquired a 
large fortune. 

— At London, Colonel Lyon, in his Afith year. 
He expired in the arms of his son, Captam Lyon, 
of the Ilecla, recently returned from the North¬ 
ern Expedition.' * 

— At the Manse of Glammis, oii ene 23d ult. 
Barbara, daughter of the Rev. James Lyon. 

— At Ediiibiugli,,Mi»s Jean Uaiihc, S(>, Queen 
Street. 
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